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ORDER OF THE DAY. 


WALES) BILL.—(No. 274.) 


[NINTH NIGHT. ] 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


* adoptive Acts.) 
Amendmect proposed, 


» of the said Actsa ——, majority is required 
for the adoption of the Act the like majority of 
, the parish meeting shall be required, and 
, where under any of the said Acts the opinion 
=z of the voters is to be ascertained by voting 
papers the opinion of the parochial electors 
shall be ascertained by a poll taken in manner 
provided by this Act.”—(Mr. H. H. Fowler.) 
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In page 5, line 32, after “ 1892,” to insert, asa | effect to it as now framed ? 
new paragraph, the words,—“ Where under any | 
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Question again proposed, “ That those 
words be there inserted.” 


Debate resumed. 

Sir R. PAGET (Somerset, Wells) 
said, he wished to move, as an Amend- 
ment to the Amendment, the insertion of 
| the words after “majority” “of rate- 
payers,” and in doing so he would make 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND | 0 earnest appeal to the President of the 


Local Government Board. This Bill, 
according to the accepted Liberal doctrine, 
was to be introduced into every parish in 
the Kingdom. It would affect, therefore, 
/ something like 13,000 parishes, each of 
| which would have to interpret for itself 
| the provisions of the measure. Then let 
| the right hon, Gentleman make the Bill 


as clear and as plain as possible. How 
'in-the world were they going to give 
ere they 


going to set up in every village a lawyer 
to whom application could be made for 
information? How in the vast number of 
parishes were they going to set in motion 
the machinery of any one of the adoptive 
Acts? These would very often be 





matters of contention ; one section of the 
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parochial electors would be in favour of 
adopting them, while others would be 
opposed to that course, and if the section 
in favour happened to be in a majority it 
might well happen that through being 
unable to follow the intricacies of the 
law they would make some small slip, 
and then there would be grievous danger 
that after expense had been incurred all 
their proceedings would be found to be 
null and void. The provisions of these 
adoptive Acts were by no means simple, 
and yet the Government were importing 
into the Bill a series of Acts not 
framed on any general principle, but 
differing one from the other as to the 
mode by which they were to be put into 
operation, They were asking a newly- 
elected body in a small parish, the popu- 
lation of which did not, perhaps, exceed 
100, to ferret out and determine for them- 
selves the intricacies of these Acts, and 
to make themselves acquainted with the 
precise mode of procedure necessary for 
their adoption. If any blunder was 
made the consequences might be serious, 
and most certainly there would be an 
amount of confusion which nobody 
desired. He did not oppose the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman in its 
substance, but in its form it was open to 
various interpretations which it was very 
difficult for an ordinary layman to 
explain. The right hon. Gentleman was 
adopting a series of Acts en bloc, and, in 
so doing, was proposing to override exist- 
ing Acts of Parliament in certain par- 
ticulars. He was substituting the parochial 
elector for the ratepayer, and it would be 
well to bear in mind that the ratepayers 
in Vestry assembled formed a_ very 
different body to the parochial electors, 
some of whom would not probably be 
direct ratepayers. That was, therefore, 
a very material alteration of the law. 
Then he would take a second point. 
Under the Lighting and Watching Act, 
before that could be put in force a certain 
majority was necessary at the Vestry 
meeting, and a different majority at the 
poll, if one were demanded. But this 
Bill, as he understood it, varied the 
requirements in regard to the majority. 
Then, again, the. Public Libraries Act 
required that the opinion of the electors 
should be taken by voting papers ; but 
the right hon. Gentleman in his Bill 
suggested a poll. Therefore, the Acts 
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If the right 
hon. Gentleman had been content to 
accept the Acts without any variation 
the matter would have been far simpler. 
He did not care to press his own particular 
form of words to meet the difficulty, if the 
right hon. Gentleman could suggest any 
better way ; but he would most earnestly 
impress upon the right hon, Gentleman 
how desirable it was {that the Bill 
should emerge from the Committee in so 
simple a form that the simple people 
of the country parishes might know 
how to administer it. They had heard 
a great deal of talk of the squire; but 
there were numbers of parishes which 
had no squire, and which were ruled 
entirely by farmers and yeomen. How 
could these people go to work under the 
Act without the assistance of lawyers ? 
He foresaw under the proposal of the 
Government a rare feast for the lawyers, 
for they would say to the villagers 
that for the adoption of the Acts 
their aid would be required. He wanted 
to avoid that. He wanted to avoid 
litigation. His Amendments were en- 
tirely directed to giving the procedure a 
simpler form. He proposed, first, to 
move to insert in the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s Amendment, after “ particular 
majority” in the first line, the words 
“of ratepayers.” If that Amendment 
were adopted he would then move to 
insert after “ required,” the words— 
“Whether at a meeting of the ratepayers or 
at a poll consequent thereon,” 
and next to substitute “ parochial elec- 
tors ” for “ parish meeting,” in the right 
hon. Gentleman’s Amendment. He 
begged to move the first Amendment. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, after the word “ majority,” 
to insert the words “of ratepayers.”— 


(Sir R. Paget.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted in the proposed Amend- 
ment.” 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
J. Riesy, Forfar) said, that it was 
desirable for the Committee to have as 
clear an apprehension as possible of what 
the Government attempted to do by this 
clause. They did not attempt to give a 
power which did not already exist, but 
merely to say that the Vestry which had 
the power of adopting the Acts should 
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be replaced by the parish meeting. It 
could be no one’s intention that the 
Vestry should retain the power of adopt- 
ing the Acts when it was deprived of all 
control of secular matters in the parish. 
The Bill did not therefore interfere in 
any way with the substantial provisions 
of the Acts, except so far as to substitute 
the parish meeting for the Vestry, and to 
introduce consequential Amendments 
upon that. If it was assumed that the 
Acts were so badly drawn that they 
could not be understood by the parish 
meeting, the same observation would 
apply to the Vestry, and the Vestry had 
had no difficulty in dealing with them. 
As he had said in a Debate on a totally 
different question—the question of parish 
property—it was not so important that 
the Parish Council should understand 
the clause, as that the clause should give 
them what it was intended they should 
get. It was all right when a thing was 
to be done for them; but when they had 
to do a thing themselves, it was neces- 
sary that the matter should be clear, 
When the Parish Council wanted to 
adopt any of those Acts they would 
have that Act before them, and that Act 
ouly, and everything else must be left 
out of consideration. Again, with regard 
to the question of the majority, where a 
particular majority was required for the 
adoption of any of the adoptive Acts under 
the Vestry the like majority under the 
parish meeting would also be required. 
Then, how was the majority of the parish 
meeting to be ascertained? There 
would either be a poll, or there would 
not. The taking of a poll was part of 
the procedure of the meeting. It was in 
the nature of an adjournment of the 
meeting for the purpose of obtaining the 
numbers on either side. He understood 
this to be the law—that the poll was 
part of the proceedings of the Vestry or 
of the parish meeting, as the case might 
be. It might be suggested that they 
would have a different class of people to 
deal with at the meeting than those in a 


poll. But it was really the same 
constituency, for every elector was 
supposed to go to the meeting. 


In the case of the Lighting and Watch- 
ing Act, for instance, a certain majority 
—he thought two-thirds — would be 
required at a parish meeting for its adop- 
tion. If there was that majority and no 
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poll was demanded, the proceedings of 
the meeting would be brought to a close 
by the passing of the resolution, but if a 
poll was demanded the proceedings of 
the meeting would be incomplete, and 
they would only be brought to a conclu- 
sion by the result of the poll. Therefore, 
the result of the poll was the result of the 
parish meeting. With regard to voting 
papers, the Government rejected that 
system because it was inconsistent with 
the way in which the parish meeting 
would come toa resolution, That was 
all the difference made. The Bill did 
not in any degree alter the substantial 
provisions of the adoptive Acts, and he 
repeated that the only change in this 
respect was to substitute the procedure 
at the parish meeting, including the poll, 
for the procedure at the Vestry, including 
the poll also there. As to the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Somerset, 
he thought it unnecessary, for it did not 
render the clause at all more clear, 

Mr. FORWOOD (Lancashire, Orms- 
kirk) said, there was one important point 
in connection with the clause that he 
wished to bring under the attention of the 
President of the Local Government Board. 
It would be withiu the recollection of 
the right hon, Gentleman that Parlia- 
ment had been so jealous with regard to 
the adoption of public Acts that it had 
put a great restraining influence on 
Municipal Councils. Under what was 
generally termed the Borough Funds 
Act no Municipal Council could use the 
public funds in opposing or promoting a 
Bill in Parliament without going through 
a number of checks and restraints. He 
noticed that no such restrictions appeared 
in the present Bill in regard to the new 
Parochial Councils, who would have the 
power without any real restriction of 
saddling the ratepayers of the present 
and the future with the cost and 
charges of adopting the Acts in question, 
This was a serious omission, for he 
thought the adoption of an Act already 
passed was of even more importance to 
a community than the promoting or 
opposing of a Bill. In addition to the 
restraints placed on Municipal Councils 
in regard to resolutions, majorities, 
notices, advertisements, and other 
restraints, it was provided that no 
expense in promoting or opposing a Bill 
should be incurred without the consent 
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of the owners and ratepayers of the 
district. If Parliament was so jealous 
in regard to the authority and powers 
given to Town Councils in reference to 
the promotion of Bills, he certainly 
thought similar restrictions should be 
applied to the new Parochial Bodies— 
who would be formed of a very different 
element from that which composed 
Municipal Councils—in respect to their 
Saga to throw charges on their parishes. 

e would also call particular attention to 
the fact that in relation to Town Councils 
the owners of property had a right to a 
voice in deciding the matter. Under the 
Bill decision was confined to the electors. 
He should strongly object to greater 
powers in those matters being given to 
Parochial Councils than were now given 
to Town Councils. 


Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, W.) 
pointed out that there was no provision 
made for the abandonment of one of 
these Acts in the Amendment of the 
President of the Local Government Board. 
He thought the words “or abandon- 
ment” should be inserted after “ adop- 
tion.” It was possible to abandon the 
Watching and Lighting Act by a 
vote, and a bare majority was sufficient. 
It seemed to him only right that in 
making provision for the adoption of the 
Act they should at the same time pro- 
vide for the abandonment of proceedings 
under it. 


Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke) said, this discussion had arisen 
because the parish meeting was not to be 
composed of ratepayers only, and hon. 
Members who sat on that side of the 
House were very much afraid that the 
vote which would enable the expense of 
putting in force the adoptive Acts to be 
incurred would be given by those who 
did not directly contribute to the rates, 
aud many of whom paid nothing, directly 
or indirectly. In many parishes, as hon. 
Members must be aware, the rates were 
paid by a very small number of people, 
and it was rather hard that they should 
be out-voted by non-ratepayers, and not 
have an effective voice in the expenditure 
of the money they had to find. He, there- 
fore, hoped the clause would be so 
amended as to secure that the adoption 
of any of these Acts would depend on the 
majority of the ratepayers. 


Mr, Forwoed 


Local Government 
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*Sir F. S. POWELL (Wigan) said, 
Parliament in its recent legislation had 
evinced a desire to simplify the means by 
which Acts could be put in force. 
Although the Public Libraries Act of 
1893, as originally passed, contained some 
very antiquated machinery, the House this 
Session unanimously amended and ex- 
tended its provisions. He did not concur 
in the remark made by a right hon. Gen- 
tleman on the previous night, that a 
Public Library was a mere luxury; he 
believed it to be agreat public benefit, 
and personally he was most grateful to 
the House for having allowed him to 
pass this year an Act in relation 
to these institutions, which would confer 
much comfort and enjoyment on those 
who lived in rural parishes, and whose 
evenings were long and dull. 


Mr. WHARTON (York, W.R., 
Ripon) said, he had listened with great 
care to the Solicitor General, and now 
that he had returned to the Committee 
he should like to ask one question. A 
parish meeting assembled. It was put 
to the vote whether a particular Act 
should be adopted or not. T'wo-thirds 
might vote for it or against it. Was it 
competent to any member of the 
minority then to demand a poll and 
obtain a poll ? 


Sir J. RIGBY: 
doubt upon that point. 
mand and obtain a poll. 

Mr. WHARTON : 
thirds majority has 
him ? 

Sir J. RIGBY: Yes; and I should 
like to take this opportunity to 
quote the words of a much greater 
authority than myself upon the law as 
to Vestry meetings. Lord Hatherley, 
when Vice Chancellor, laid it down as a 
matter of Common Law that— 


There can be no 
Any one can de- 


Even if a two- 
decided against 


“ A poll, according to all the authorities, is a 
continuance of the Vestry.” 
Persons, although voting by means of a 
poll, would be, in fact, voting at an 
adjournment of the Vestry. 


*Mr. W. LONG said, he thought the 
speech delivered by the Solicitor General 
that afternoon had justified the fears to 
which expression was given on the pre- 
vious night as to the retention of the 
existing restrictions and safeguards. 
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Those who sat on the Opposition side 
of the House held that the clause, even 
as amended, did not secure the retention 
of all the safeguards and restrictions 
contained in the adoptive Acts. The 
Solicitor General had, however, now 
told them that no practical change was 
made by the clause under discussion in 
any one of the Acts. He would, how- 
ever, admit that one great change was, 
in reality, being made, It was originally 
contemplated that the decision for their 
adoption would have to be come to by 
those who would have to find the neces- 
sary money; but by substituting the 
parish meeting for the Vestry persons 
who were not ratepayers would be able 
to vote for the adoption of the Acts, 
and by altering the executive authority, 
so that it might consist of persons not 
resident in the parish, they were making 
very important changes in the law. He 
was glad to hear there was no doubt 
whatever that existing restrictions and 
safeguards were retained by the clause ; 
but he was bound to say that the 
Government had not made it perfectly 
clear in the phraseology of the Bill. He 
would, however, support the clause as it 
stood. 

Sir R. PAGET said, the Committee 
was indebted to the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General for the friendly and 
lucid way in which he had unravelled the 
mysteries of a difficult question: it was 
only to be regretted that the speech 
could not be embodied in a five-line 
Amendment. But there was some mis- 
conception on his part with regard to the 
power of demanding a vote, because, 
under the Lighting and Watching Act, 
it required five ratepayers to demand a 
poll, while under the Public Libraries 
Act 10 were necessary. Surely the hon. 
and learned Gentleman did not mean that 
those provisions were ne longer to be 
enforced. 

Sir J. RIGBY : I only referred to 
the general principle, and not to specific 
cases, in which modifications had been 
made in the general law. In my opinion, 
special conditions will prevail in such 
cases as against the general rule. 

Mr. WHARTON said, he was not 
aware at the time he put the question of 
those specific cases : his question referred 
rather to the general system of demand- 


img a poll. 
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Sir R. PAGET said, he thought it 
only right to clear away what was 
evidently a misconception on the part of 
the hon, and learned Gentleman. His 
desire in moving the Amendment had 
been to make the Bill more clear on the 
points specifically raised, and the peculiar 
phraseology of the measure was responsible 
for the discussion which had been raised. 
Under the circumstances, and in view of 
the explanations given, he would be con- 
tent to withdraw the Amendment. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) 
said, he would like to point out that in 
the very clear statement the Solicitor 
General had made he had shown the very 
great inconvenience of the form in which 
the Bill was drawn. The chairman of a 
meeting must have at his elbow all these 
different statutes to see how many people 
were required to object before a poll 
could be demanded. He would have 
thought that a Bill which touched the 
constitution of their rural communities 
would have been drawn in a far simpler 
form and on a uniform system under 
which a meeting could be held and a poll 
demanded, and other formalities complied 
with. Whereas what did they find ? 
Let them take the Lighting and Watch- 
ing Act. Many of the sections of that 
Act were obsolete for all practical pur- 
poses. It was an enormously long 
statute with 78 sections, many of which 
were in absolute contradiction of the 
principles now in vogue, and absolutely 
repugnant to the principles of local 
government adapted to present times. In 
many respects the Act of 1833 had been 
modified by subsequent legislation, many 
had been absolutely overridden, and if. 
any of the Parochial Authorities were to 
avail themselves of the power conferred 
they would be guilty of a misdemeanour. 
Nothing was more absurd than to em- 
body in a Bill like that many Acts which 
had since become obsolete. Did the 
right hon. Gentleman not foresee endless 
confusion ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: No. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that even 
the Solicitor General was not thoroughly 
posted as to these Acts, for he had told 
them that any single elector coulddemand 
a poll, whereas he had since had to admit 
that in the case of one Act it required 
five electors to demand a poll. 
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Sir J. RIGBY : I was speaking then 
of the general question, and I was not 


dealing with specific Acts. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the fact was 
that the highest living Legal Authority, 
who had informed the House that he 
was perfectly familiar with these statutes, 
had failed to inform himself upon that 
one point. The hon. Member for Wigan 
certainly had a very partial feeling for 
the Public Libraries Act, but for his 
part he thought that that only opened 
up an avenue for extravagant expendi- 
ture. 


*Sir F. S. POWELL: The expendi- 
ture is limited to ld. in the £1. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that certainly 
the expenditure under particular Acts 
was limited, but there was such a thing 
as a man securing support for his proposal 
on condition that he voted for that of 
somebody else. Only a penny for another 
thing and only a penny for another rate, 
and that was how rates went leaping up. 
A majority of one upon the poll of the 

ish could adopt this Act. He thought 
ever there was a case where precau- 
tions should be taken it would be this 
where the Act could be adopted by a 
mere majority. The Solicitor General 
had told them that, asa general rule, one 
person could demand a poll on all public 
questions, and he gave them the impres- 
sion that that was the principle laid down 


by the Bill, 
Sir J. RIGBY: No. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that that, at 
any rate, was the impression conveyed to 
his mind and to the minds of those 
sitting near him, and yet those who 
trusted the people were now insisting 
that on certain questions it should re- 
quire 10 persons to demand a poll—no 
inconsiderable number for a small parish. 
The Bill had been drawn in a haphazard 
manner, and the Government had simply 
pitchforked into it statutes many of 
which were of an obsolete character for 
all practical purposes. They had had a 


very instructive discussion, which should 
act as a warning to all who in the future 
might have charge of Bills. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The right hon. Gentleman is not ad- 
dressing himself to the Amendment 
before the Committee. 
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Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that in re- 
plying to the very courteous speech of 
the Solicitor General, he had, no doubt, 
rather departed from the words of the 
Amendment, but he thought he had 
shown that the Bill in the matters he 
had referred to required amendment. It 
surely would be more convenient to lay 
down a uniform practice in the matter of 
demanding a poll. It was desirable that 
the inhabitants of rural parishes should 
have a clear and definite notion of the 
privileges to which they were entitled. 


Amendment to Amendment, by leave, 
withdrawn. 


Amendment amended, by inserting the 
words “or abandonment,” after the word 
“adoption,” in line 2.—(Mr. Lees 
Knowles.) 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he pro- 
posed to leave out the words “of the 
parish meeting.” 

Tur CHAIRMAN : Then the Amend- 
ment would not read, 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Yes, it 
would read— 

“Where under any of the said Acts a par- 
ticular majority is required for the adoption of 
the Act the like majority shall be required,” &c. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The Com- 
mittee have already decided that “the 
majority’ must mean “the majority of 
the parish meeting.” 

Tne CHAIRMAN: Yes, that is soe 
It has ‘already been decided, The 
Amendment is out of Order, 


[The Amendment was not put. ] 


Masor DARWIN said, he wished to 
move the insertion of the words after 
“ meeting,” “ or of the parochial electors 
at a poll,” 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 

In line 2, after the word “ meeting,” to insert 
the words “or of the parochial electors at a 
poll.”—(Major Darwin.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be inserted in the proposed Amendment.” 


Sir J. RIGBY said, the Amendment 
could not be accepted. Instead of being 
instructive it would prove misleading, 
and he had the strongest possible objec- 
tion to introducing piecemeal the Common 
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Law of the land. Where they had the 
Common Law established better leave it 
where it was. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, that 
while they all sympathised with the 
desire of the Solicitor General to make 
the Bill as plain as possible, he was 
-bound tto state that it was by no means 
clear what a parish meeting was. In one 
clause they were told it consisted of 
Local Government and Parliamentary 
electors, but in the First Schedule a very 
different meaning was given to the term. 
How were they going to provide that 
any particular Act should be adopted by 
a like majority ? He was entitled to ask 
what they meant by a parish meeting ? 
A parish meeting consisted of parochial 
electors. ‘hat was to say, there were 
300 electors, and they constituted the 
parish meeting. 


Mr. H. L. W. LAWSON (Gloucester, 
Cirencester) : On a point of Order, is it 
competent for the hon, Gentleman to go 
into the composition and constitution of 
the parish meeting on this Amendment ? 


Tur CHAIRMAN ; Up to the pre- 
sent moment, I cannot say that the hon, 
Gentleman is out of Order, 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he did 
not intend to transgress the Rules of 
Order, Take the parish meeting as 
defined by Section 2, and say that it con- 
sisted of 300 persons, and that, when 
the meeting was convened, only three 
persons came to it. Under Schedule 1 
they would be the parish meeting, and the 
majority of these three persons would be 
competent to take a decision subject to 
the demand for a poll. Take the case 
where a two-thirds majority was required, 
Did they mean by a like majority of the 
parish meeting a majority of two out of 
three individuals who assembled at the 
meeting convened from the 200 or 300 
people who constituted the parish ? That 
was a practical point left open by this 
expression “ parish meeting,” inasmuch 
as it was used in one sense in the Sche- 
dule which regulated the proceedings, 
and in another sense in the Definition 
Clause. Suppose, again, the parish 
meeting consisted of 300, and only three 
attended, and that two out of the three 
voted for an Act requiring a two-thirds 
majority, and it happened to be one of 
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those instances where a poll could not be 
demanded except by five persons, How 
was one man to constitute five persons ? 
It seemed to him that in such a case a 
poll could not be demanded. If the Bill 
were adopted in its present form they 
would require a Solicitor General in 
every village in the Kingdom. When 
they talked of a like majority, did they 
mean the persons who met together out 
of those who constituted the parish meet- 
ing, that was out of the body of parochial 
electors, or did they mean the whole 
body of parochial electors ? 


Mr. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) 
said, there was little doubt that after the 
long speech of the Solicitor General the 
Members of the Committee thoroughly 
understood the matter, but without that 
speech he ventured to think that the 
ordinary parish meeting would not under- 
stand the effect of the provision, They 
were told that statutory enactments must 
be read in the light of the Common Law, 
That, no doubt, was perfectly true, but 
he would venture to suggest to the Go- 
vernment that if they could not accept 
this Amendment they should, at any 
rate, in some part of the Bill, say the 
Definition Clause, make it clear that all 
references to the parish meeting ‘did in-. 
clude reference to the poll. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON (York, 
N.R., Thirsk) suggested that the follow- 
ing words in the Amendment might be 
omitted :— 

“Where under any of the said Acts the 

opinion of the voters is to be ascertained by 
voting papers.” 
Such an omission would, he contended, 
obviate the difficulties, and then they 
would arrive at what he thought the 
right hon, Gentleman intended and 
desired, 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that hon, 
Gentlemen opposite had been anxious to 
avoid expense in the working of these 
parish meetings, and the Government 
considered that the machinery of the 
voting papers for ascertaiving the 
opinions of the voters—which had been 
abolished so far as large towns were 
concerned—was an expensive mode 
procedure, and they substituted for that 
the ordinary poll of the parish, As 
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originally drawn, the Government con- 
sidered these words to be absolutely 
unnecessary. They considered the thing 
was as clear as crystal, The only change 
which the Government Amendment made 
was to provide that instead of the Acts 
being adopted by the ratepayers or the 
Vestry they were to be adopted by the 
parish meeting, and all the wonderful 
difficulties they had heard of were in 
existence at this moment. There was 
not a single parish in England, large or 
small, which had not the power of 
adopting these Acts, The Government 
were creating nothing new, and if a 
parish adopted the Acts now it was 
called upon to grapple with all the diffi- 
culties they had heard of, All they did 
by this clause was to substitute the 
parish meeting for the ratepayers or for 
the Vestry, Hon, Members said there 
were doubts, the Solicitor General said 
there were not, but in order to remove 
those doubts this additional Amendment 
had been moved, which had occupied half- 
an-houwr last night and two hours this 
afternoon, It had been brought forward 
to meet the doubts and difficulties ex- 
pressed by hon, Gentlemen opposite, and 
to make clear what the Government 
believed to be already in the Bill, All 
the thanks he had received was to find 
that matters had heen rendered more von- 
fused than ever, What had occurred 
would be a warning to him in the interests 
of the future progress of the Bill, The 
Government would take the Amendment 
as it stood, and waukt ask the Committee 
ia decide upon it in its present form, 


Mra, Jd. GRANT LAWAON was 
savvy the right hen, Gentleman shauld 
have taken the view he had dane af the 
matter, Tn arder ta save time he (Mp, 
Lawaen) had nat maved the Amendment, 
and he did not propose to de ee How, 


*Mi, W. LONG really thought the 
Fight how, Gentleman was a little bit 
hard pon the Opposition, th the fret 
saee, Ti the very diMeult work the egehe 
0H: Gentlonan had got to diseharge it 
Was Heeeeeary te be aceite, and When 
he tot them that the Amendment had 
beet itidler disetiesion for two hoube that 
day the Hight hon. Gentleiian wae 
straigely inaeeimte, As a inatter of 
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fact, they did not commence business on 
this partiowlar Bill until halfpast 12, and 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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it was now 20 minutes to 2, so that it 
would be very difficult to make two hours 
out of the interval from half-past 12 to 
20 minutes to 2, He could assure the 
right hon, Gentleman that Members on 
the Opposition side had only acted with 
a view to removing what they honestly 
believed to be difficulties, and suggesting 
remedies, and not with any desire to 
obstruct the passage of the Bill. 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to, 


*"Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS 
(Notts., Mansfield) rose to move the 
following Amendment :— 

In page 5, line 32, at end, insert," (2) When 
the Sanitary Authority have not provided a 
burial ground for the parish under * The Public 
Health (Interments) Act, 1879,’ the parish 
meeting may pass a resolution that that Act 
shall be put in force for the parish, and there- 
upon the parish meeting shall be deemed to 
have adopted the Act as if it were one of the 
adoptive Acts, and the Parish Council shall, for 
the purpose of providing and maintaining a 
burial ground for the parish, have all the 
powers of a Sanitary Authority under that 
Act, and those powers shall ceas to be 
exercised by the danitary Authority for the 
parish,” 

He said, the Amendment was of a very 
limited and of a strictly practical 
and non-contreversial character, Its 
object was to give parishes whieh had 
to acquire burial grownds the liberty of 
choosing whether they would proveed 
wader the Burials Acts, ar under the 
Public Health (lnterments) Act, 1879, 
He very much regretted that the Hurial 
Acts had not long since been reformed 
and consolidated, but he admitted that 
the Government were oabliged to deal 
with the Aets as they found them, 
aud fa deal with) them as they 
had done in the present Hill, Hut, 
ve lange changes could Hat he effbeted, he 
prapaaad a very small ane, ih ander (6 fey 
AN obviate sone of these Heanvenienees 
Whieh were eaeed hy that ehaetio fies 
af legislation known ae the Murinle Agta, 
itis wish Was to seeuve to the Parish 
Couneila the sane Hght as the Sanitary 

Authorities How poaseased of providing 
wemeterios inder the Publio Health (ie 
teriiente) Acta, 1870, That wish wae 
Waeed ot the fact that that Act was less 
festtietive, and might be a less expeti« 
sive ieasite than the Burials Aets, Tn 
iiaking this proposal, he was glad 
to remember that the Publie Health (Ins 
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terments) Act, for the adoption of which 
he was pleading, was the offspring of 
the Party opposite. It was brought in 
during the time a Conservative Govern- 
ment was in power, and was supported 
and passed by them. Therefore, he 
thought he might calculate on the sup- 
port of hon, Gentlemen opposite for the 
proposal he now made. As to the atti- 
tude of the Government, he could not 
imagine what reasonable objection could 
be taken to this Amendment, which 
would hurt no one’s susceptibilities, and 
would facilitate the means of providing 
resting places for the dead. He begged 
to move the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 5, line 82, at end, insert,—(2) “ When 
the Sanitary Authority have not provided a 
burial ground fora parish under ‘The Public 
Health (Interments) Act, 1879,’ the parish 
meeting may pass a resolution that that Act 
shall be put in force for the parish, and there- 
upon the parish meeting shall be deemed to 
have adopted the Act as if it were one of the 
adoptive Acts, and the Parish Council shall, for 
the purpose of providing and maintaining a 
burial ground for the pariah, have all the 
powers of a Sanitary Authority under that Act, 
and those powers shall cease to be exercised by 
the Sanitary Authority for the parish,” —(CWr, 
Carvell Williams, 

Question proposed, * That those words 
he there inserted,” 


*Mr. H, H, FOWLER quite agreed 
with his hon, Friend behind him that the 
Hurials Acts at the present moment were 
accurately deserihed as a chaotic mass, 
but he could not undertake to reduce that 
chaos to ander in the present Hill, That 
would he a very heavy tak to wader 
take, requiring a great deal af thought, 
He sympathised with the aljeet af his 
hon, Friend, and acknewledged that the 
Public Health (Lutermenta) Act af LafX, 
generally known a Martin's Aet, was 4 
Very gPeaE TH pravenent an a great deal 
of exiating hueial legislation, That wader 
this Hill generally the Government were 
triieferning to the Pariah Counell or the 
irish Hieeting the powers and duties of 
he Vestry, ‘Phe adoption of the Aten: 
ment mieht prodive frietion, The hot, 
Meinber proposed that where a Sanitary 
Alithority had not provided a burial 
ground under the Aet of ISTO the parish 
meeting might then prretioally proceed 
to constrict a cemetery, The Amend+ 
ment would enable a parish meeting 
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to provide a cemetery even where there 
was a cemetery under a Burial Board 
or a churchyard which was’ not closed ; 
and he was sure the hon, Member «lid 
not mean that. On the technical ground 
that the clause simply dealt with powers 
that were transferred to the Parish 
Councils, and on the broader ground that 
he could not undertake to constitute a 
Parish Council a Rural Sanitary Au- 
thority, he could not accept the Amend- 
ment. But he agreed with the hon. 
Member that there were many provisions 
of the Burials Acts that were absolutely 
indefensible, and there was a great deal 
in Martin’s Act that he should like to see 
made of general application, He could 
not accept the Amendment. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) expressed the hope that 
the Amendment would not be adopted in 
any part of the Bill—(Mr, H. H, 
Fow er: I have said it will not}—as it 
would introduce complications, and pro- 
bably the ineurring of much expense, 
Whilst sympathising with the object 
the hon, Member had in view, and whilst 
he acknowledged the Burials Acts were 
ina chaotic state, this was not the place 
in which they could deal with them, 


Mr, CARVELL WILLIAMS was 
glad to have elicited from the Pre- 
sident af the Local Government Board 
au expression of opinion regarding the 
necessity for further burial legislation, 
Of course, he did not wish ta impose that 
task upon the right han, Gentleman in 
cannection with this Hill, He ean: 
sidered that the ahjections taken ta the 
Amendment were af an extremely teh: 
vieal kind; but after what had been 
atated he should not press it ta 4 Divic 
alan, but Would dak leave to withdeaw fF, 


Awendinent, hy leave, withdraw, 


Mi. LERS KNOWLES onli, it (Ole 
sequence of the Debate and Division 
Whieh took place the previowe night he 
should Hot move Subeseetion (h) of hts 
propored Hew elatiae, 


[The following was the new elatise 
referred to.) 

Pare 5, line 88, leave out Subsection (2), and 
insert—" With respect to the adoption of the 
adoptive Acts the following provisions shall 
have effect, namely— 
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(a) Upon the requisition in writing of any 
five parochial electors the chairman of 
the parish meeting shall convene a 
parish meeting for the special pu 
of determining whether the Act to which 
the requisition relates shall be adopted 
for the parish, and shall give public 
notice of stich parish meeting in’ the 
manner provided by this Act for giving 
notices of parish meetings at least seven 
(lays before the day appointed for the 
holding of such jmrish meeting ; 

(6) No resolution of the parish meetin 
that any Act be mlopted for the paris 
shall be deemed to be carried unless it 
be passed by a majority of two-thirds of 
the parochial electors present at such 
meeting, or voting at a poll "marty 
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thereon, being also a éGlear majority 
of all the jarochial electors of the 
parish ; 

(c) If such resolution shall have been 
carried, the chairman of the parish meet- 
ing shall forthwith tranamit a copy of 
such resolution to the County Couneil, 
and the provisions of the adoptive Act 
shall not come into foree in the parish 
unless and until such resolution shall 
have been approved by the County 
Council ; 

(d) The County Council shall consider any 
representation which may be made b 
any five parochial electors of the paris 
as to the advisability or otherwise of ap- 
proving such resolution, and shall cause 
such inquiries to be made and notices 
given asthey may deem expedient for 
the purpose of deciding whether they 
shall approve such resolution or not ; 

Nothing in this Act shall affect any limita- 

tion or restriction in any of the adoptive 
Acts contained as to the expenditure 
which may be incurred in connection 
with the execution of such Act, but with 
respect to the method of adopting any 
such Act in any rural parish, the pro- 
visions of such Act, so far as they are 
inconsistent with this Act, are hereby 
repealed.” 


Tue CHAIRMAN: Sub-sections (b) 
(c) and (d) are all out of Order. 


*Mr. LEES KNOWLES said, what 
he wanted to provide was that when 
these Acts were adopted at one of these 
meetings, that then the adoption of the 
Act should be approved by the County 
Council. He did not understand that 
would be out of Order. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Yes; that is out 
of Order, and quite outside the scheme. 
The first paragraph in Sub-section (a) I 
cannot say is out of Order, and the last 
paragraph in the Amendment is in 
Order. 

Mr. H. HW. FOWLER said, it might 
save time if he said that he quite 
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agreed with regard to giving notice of 
the meetings that at least seven days 
should be given, and provision should . 
made for this in the Schedule. 


Mr. LEES KNOWLES said, that 
being so he should not move his Amend- 
ment. 

On Motion of Mr. H. H, Fow en, 
the following Amendments were agreed 
to i— 


In pase 6, lines 38 and 40, to leave out “the 
ety meeting,” and insert “a parish meeting 
on 7 


In page 6, line 0, after “day,” to insert "and 
the parish has « Parish Coungil,” 

Clause, ax amended, agreed to, 

Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ; Committee counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Clause 8 (Additional powers of Parish 
Council,) 

Mr, LEES KNOWLES said, he 
desired to move to insert the words “ and 
to maintain,” in Sub-section (a), so as to 
make the clause read, that the Parish 
Council should have power— 

“To provide or acquire and to maintain 
buildings for public offices and for meetings and 
other public purposes,” 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the point, 
was covered in Sub-section (h). 


*Mr. LEES KNOWLES said, he 
thought the right hon, Gentleman would 
call attention to Sub-section (h) ; but he 
(Mr. Knowles) regarded that sub-section 
as having reference to large and im- 
portant works, and not small works of 
ordinary maintenance. The words in 
Sub-section (h) were too general, and he 
thought there ought to be something 
specific in the clause, in order that the 
Parish Councils might have some limit 
suggested to their expenditure, and some 
indication as to the direction in which 
money should be spent. If “ works of 
maintenance ” meant “to maintain,” then 
it would be the duty of these newly-formed 
bodies, or in their power, to maintain 
“gifts of property, real or persoual” 
dealt with in Sub-section (g). The 
words of Sub-section (g) were very 
vague, and he hardly knew what they 
meant. If a leasehold were given that 
would be a gift of personal property. It 
might be wasting property, still the 
Council would be able to execute “ works 
of maintenance” upon it. Then, in 
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Sub-section (e), the Council was to have 
power— 

“To deal with any pond, pool, open ditch, 
drain, or place containing, or used for the 
collection of, any drainage,” 
and so on, It seemed to him that if 
they did not introduce some sort of 
definition with regard to maintenance 
and maintaining they would give these 
new bodies unlimited powers, and, as hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen opposite were 
fond of pointing out, they did not wish to 
promote anything which would lead to 
extravagance, The Councils would be 
mainly composed of men who did not 
pay rates, and if they had wulimited 
pom of expenditure in saequiring 
yildings, and executing “works of 
maintenance,” which works might be 
absolutely for their own advantage, he 
thought there was likely to be extrava- 
gance, 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 6, line 16, after the word “ acquire,” 
to insert the words “and to maintain,.”—(J/r, 
Lees Knowles.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted,” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he was 
told that the words in Sub-section (h) 
“to execute any works of maintevance 
or improvement,” &c., fully covered the 
point raised by the hon, Member. ‘These 
words, he understood, would even cover 
the cost of repairing a broken window. 
The Amendment was purely a drafting 
one, and the Government preferred to 
adhere to the words of the Bill. 

*Mr. W. LONG said, he did not wish 
to say any thing about the draftsmanship 
of the Bill. He endorsed everything 
that had been said in the course of 
these discussions about the capacity of 
the Government draftsmen and their 
desire to serve the public; but, at the 
same time, the gentlemen who performed 
these difficult duties did not always 
realise what would be the position of the 
people who would have to carry out these 
Acts of Parliament after they were 
framed. Sub-section (h) said— 

* to exercise any works of maintenance or im- 
provement incidental to or consequential on 
the exercise of any of the foregoing powers or 
in relation to any parish property.” 

Surely those words were of a vague and 
doubtful character. 
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Mr. H. H. FOWLER: No, no. I 
am told that they will cover every case. 


*Mnr. W. LONG said, there would not 
be many buildings under the control of 
the Parish Council, In those cases 
where the place of meeting was a village 
school, he took it that the maintenance 
of the building would rest with the 
school mauagers or School Board, In 
cases, however, where there waa a parish 
room tneonnected with any religious 
denomination, no doubt that would be 
used for meetings, and he submitted that 
if the words of Sub-section (h) were in- 
terpreted as the right hon, Gentleman 
suggested, they would enable the Parish 
Counell to double or treble the size of 
that parish room, [Mr, Sroney: Hear, 
hear!] The hon, Member for Sunder- 
land cheered that, but if it was only 
suggested that necessary repairs should 
be carried out, the clause went much 
farther than was intended, The right 
hon, Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board could not eat 
his cake and have it, If he was going 
to stand by his draftsmen and stick to 
the words of the Bill, he could not 
complain if those words were criticised. 
This clause had a great many sub- 
sections, and everyone knew that when 
a clause was sub-divided in that 
way it was difficult to consider 
one sub-section without having regard to 
others. Sub-sections (a) and (h) would, 
practically, have to be read together, 
because in the one case they provided 
for the acquisition of buildings, and in 
the other they provided for executing 
“works of maintenance” on those build- 
ings. If the right hon. Gentleman 
meant to confer on the Parish Councils 
a free hand as to maintenance, improve- 
ment, and enlargement, he (Mr. Long) 
contended that that was throwing on 
them large responsibilities, and opening 
out considerable fields of possible ex- 
travagance. At all events, the Com- 
mittee ought to know what they were 
doing when they passed the clause. If, 
on the other hand, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman only meant that the new execu- 
tive authority should. have power to 
provide the room and maintain it in 
proper order, they would give all the 
necessary power by adopting the Amend- 
ment. 
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Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, Sub-sec- 
tion (h) included the present Amendment. 
When they came to that sub-section they 
could discuss the desirability of amend- 
ing its phraseology. 

CommanpEr BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) said, he was a little wearied 
of hearing the Government draftsmen 
perpetually patted on the back. Every- 
body who knew anything about the 
Local Government Act of 1888 was 
aware that it was full of abominable 
ambiguities. As to the Amendment, it 
appeared to him that Section (h) did in- 
clude all that the hon. Member proposed, 
and he thought that in this instance the 
Government draftsmen were right. The 
section gave much larger powers than 
mere maintenance and improvement. It 
gave power to “ provide or acquire build- 
ings for public offices,” and that, of 
course, included power to maintain the 
buildings when so provided or acquired. 


Mr. WHARTON said, that in the 
interest of simplicity and clearness, he 
agreed with the Amendment. The 
words “to maintain,” if inserted in Sub- 
section (a), woukl be clearer to Parish 
Councillors than the words in Sub-see- 
tion (h). If the Amendment were agreed 
to it would not be surplusage to leave in 
Sub-section (h). 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) said, he agreed as to the 
last Act being full of ambiguities, but 
the present one, as drawn, would make 
confusion worse confounded in many rural 
districts of the country. He should like 
to be informed of the meaning of the 
words “ provide or acquire.” Did they 
mean that the parish might build, or buy 
buildings, or hire them? That seemed to 
be the case, having regard to the fact 
that Clause 6 handed over all buildings 
and other property now vested in the 
Parish Authorities to the Parish Council. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) trusted that the Amendment 
would be withdrawn, as there was no 
necessity for it. Members on that (the 
Opposition) side of the House wanted to 
improve the Bill, but not to overload it 
with words. 

*Mr. LEES KNOWLES said, it 
seemed to him that the Government were 
constantly postponing matters. They 
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were told to postpone Amendments 
on Sub-section (a) until they came to 
Sub-section (hj, but when they came to 
Sub-section (h) the Committee might 
take a different view of it. It might be 
plain to the mind of the Solicitor 
General that “works of maintenance ” 
would include even the repair of broken 
chairs and tables, and so on, but it was 
desirable to make the thing plain to the 
lay mind. Evenif his Amendment were 
covered by Sub-section (h), what objec- 
tion could there be to the repetition ? 
He thought hon. Members were a little 
hard on the draftsmen, because Bills 
were frequently altered after they left 
their hands, and it was often difficult in 
consequence to render the whole concise 
and satisfactory. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON said, he 
wished to move to amend the clause by 
leaving out the words from the first 
“ for,” in line 16, to “ purposes,” in line 
17, in order to insert the words “to be 
used as a parish room or office.” He 
moved this on account of the vagueness 
of the clause—and that it was vague 
was illustrated by the fact that the hon. 
Member for Wiltshire had down an 


Amendment to include “houses for 
working classes.” The sub-section 
said— 


“To provide or acquire buildings for public 
offices and for meetings and other public 
purposes.” 

Well, what were these “* other public pur- 
poses” ? Was a cricket pavilion on the 
village green a building for a public pur- 
pose? A public house, he should 
imagine, was a building for a public 
purpose, and so was a meeting house. 
The clause would enable the Public 
Libraries Act to be set aside, for the 
Parish Council would be able to acquire 
a building for a library under this sec- 
tion on the plea that it was for a public 
purpose. In his opinion, if this clause 
had been placed before Clause 7, there 
would have been no occasion to insert 
the latter. The powers of the present 
clause were so large that the adoptive 
Acts could have been put in force under 
them, on the ground that they were for 
a public purpose. It was necessary to 
be clear in the Bill, for they must remem- 
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ber that they were legislating for 8,800 
new authorities, and it was only reason- 
able to assume that some of them would 
be foolish and extravagant. Even the 
House of Commons at times was foolish 
and extravagant, and was it to be ex- 
pected that members of Parish Councils 
would have more wisdom and sagacity 
than Members of Parliament ? 


Local Government 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 6, line 16, to leave out from the word 
“ buildings,” to the end of Sub-section (a), and 
insert the words “to be used as a parish room or 
office.” —( Mr. J. Grant Lawson.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
‘public offices and for meetings’ stand 
part of the Clause.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he quite 
agreed that it was desirable to have 
checks against extravagance. The prin- 
cipal check all Public Bodies in the 
country were under was that of being 
obliged to obtain the money they required 
by loan. Well, the Parish Council could 
not, under the Bill, borrow money except 
with the sanction of the County Council 
and of the Local Government Board. 
Therefore, before the Parish Council 
could be guilty of extravagance the 
County Council would have to be guilty, 
and the Local Government Board also, 
and herein was a practical limitation of 
the power of the Parish Council. Deal- 
ing with the matter on broad grounds, 
he thought they would make a great 
mistake if, having consented to limit the 
taxing and borrowing powers, they 
attempted to restrict the operations of 
the Parish Councils as no other Public 
Bodies in the country were restricted. 
Tke hon. Member proposed to restrict 
the power of the Parish Councils to the 
acquisition of a building “ to be used as 
a parish room or office,” but there were 
surely other public purposes for which 
buildings might be required. There was 
some confusion in the mind of the hon. 
Member when he suggested that the 
a‘loptive Acts could be evaded under this 
clause. Where would the money come 
from unless the adoptive Acts were put 
in foree. It must be remembered that 
all through these clauses they had the 
limit of the 1d. rate. There would be 
no question of accumulation or anything 
of that sort if they looked at the 
Amendments the Government proposed 
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to Clause 10. Under these limits he 
considered it desirable to leave the 
Parish Councils to manage their affairs 
in their own way. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE said, the right 
hon. Gentleman at the outset of the dis- 
cussion invited Representatives of the 
rural districts to bring forward points 
that occurred to them as affecting the 
interests of their constituents. Well, one 
of those points was the power contained 
in this clause. Many of them had 
received letters complaining of the 
vagueness of the section. The 
did not object to the Parish Connie 
acquiring buildings for public meetings, 
but much alarm had been created by the 
use of the words “other public pur- 
poses” in the clause. The right hon. 
Gentleman had said that buildings might 
be required for other purposes than hold- 
ing meetings. Perhaps he would give 
some explanation of the meaning he 
attached to the words “other purposes.” 


*Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon) said, the 
right hon. Gentleman stated that a 
Id. rate would be a great sifeguard. The 
Committee would agree, no doubt, that a 
Id. rate in small parishes would not be 
enough to supply many buildings. In 
some parishes the sum would not amount 
to more than £2 10s. But he should 
like to know whether it would not be 
possible for parishes to join, and would 
suggest an Amendment to effect that 
purpose. If two parishes near one 
another could join they might be able 
to carry out many of the objects con- 
templated by the clause, and save the 
ratepayers a great deal of expense. 


Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON said, the 
right hon. Gentleman had stated that no 
danger would arise from these words in 
the Bill, because the Parish Councils were 
going to be in leading strings—like the 
third horse in a "bus between the County 
Council and the Local Government 
Board. The right hon. Gentleman was 
going to tell these people, “ You may 
have these powers, but you cannot exer- 
cise them, because you will not be able 
to find the money.” Was that not mock- 
ing the Parish Councils? The right 
hon. Gentleman said that the Parish 
Councils would not be able to levy more 
than a ld. rate, but in his Amendment. 
to Clause 10 he said— 
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“But the Council may, for the purpose of 
paying the annual charge for money borrowed 
under this Act, or of meeting any special ex- 

diture in that year which the County 

Pouncil allow, raise, in addition to the said 1d. 
in the £1, the necessary sum.” 
Was it to be expected that the County 
Council would say that the Parish 
Council did not know its own require- 
ments, and that it would take a fatherly 
interest in every tiny village ? 

Sir R. TEMPLE asked if the right 
hon. Gentleman in charge of the Bill 
would be so kind as to answer the ques- 
tion addressed to him by the late Secre- 
tary of State for War? They desired 
on the Opposition side to know what 
public buildings came under the head of 
“other public purposes,” and whether 
the expression might not include a num- 
ber of luxuries which the parishes could 
not afford ? They were not satisfied with 
the check of the County Council, because 
the County Council might be extrava- 
gant, and when they came to the Local 
Gevernment Board a great deal would 
depend on what Government was in 
power. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he had 
already given the best answer he could, 
and it was not necessery to repeat it. As 
to luxuries, he did not think the powers 
would be sufficient to enable the Parish 
Council to provide a circus. The 
Financial Department of the Local Go- 
vernment Board would not be influenced 
by any political consideration. It was 
regulated by wise Rules, and he would 
be a bold and imprudent Minister who 
would attempt to interfere with the Code 
of financial administration which had 
long prevailed in the Department, which 
had been administered by Ministers 
taken from both sides of the House, and 
which would always be administered 
economically and efficiently. So far as 
the public were concerned, the general 
complaint was that the Department was 
too restricted in its operation. It was 
never rash. 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, he 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman as 
to the probable action of his Department. 
He did not think that any Government 
would attempt to exercise pressure on the 
Financial Department of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, or that whatever Party 
was in Office the powers under the Bill 
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would be exercised in any other than an 
economical and proper way. He would 
point out that it was impossible that all 
the purposes given to the Parish Council 
to deal with could be met by the limited 
powers provided by the Bill. What, 
then, was certain to happen ? Why, there 
would be disappointment, and the Parish 
Councils would come to Parliament for 
an alteration of their powers. They, 
therefore, were not wasting time now in 
carefully defining the powers of the 
Councils. If they adopted a financial 
limit merely, it would be a great mis- 
take. 


Mr. L. HARDY (Kent, Ashford) 
said, he should like to have a definition 
of the word parish “ building.” Would 
it include the erection of a pump or the 
sinking of a well—things which they 
all knew were required in country 
villages. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: That point 
would be covered by Sub-section (d). 


Mr. L. HARDY said, that that sub- 
section only stated “ to utilise any supply 
of water within their parish.” He would 
like to ask the Solicitor General whether 
& pump was a building ? 


Mr. HOBHOUSE said, the right hon. 
Gentleman stated that there was to be a 
strict 1d. limit to the expenditure of the 
Parish Council; but, according to the 
right hon. Gentleman’s own Amendment, 
that limit was not an absolute one. For 
the purpose of paying charges on loans, or 
of meeting any special expenditure which 
the County Ceuncil allowed, a rate ex- 
ceeding ld. in the £1 might be raised. 
He would ask in what position would the 
County Council be if the Parish Council 
asked for permission to erect public 
buildings under this clause? They 
would say that Parliament had given 
them the large powers for the erection of 
such buildings. They would say—* We 
desire to exercise those powers, and we 
apply to you to exercise your dispensing 


powers under Clause 10, in order 
that we may raise a much larger 
sum than Id. in the £1.” He ven- 


tured to think that many County Coun- 
cils would feel themselves forced to 
listen to such an appeal, and that there- 
fore the limit imposed by the Amendment 
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of the right hon. Gentleman was illusory. 
Surely it was not wise to tempt Parish 
Councils with such prospects as the 
Government proposed to put into tiis 
clause unless they were satisfied that 
these buildings were necessary in most 
parishes. Surely they ought not first 
tempt Parish Councils and then to im- 
pose such a strict limit of expenditure 
that they could not carry out the powers. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 184 ; 
Noes 95.—(Division List, No. 345.) 


Mr. WINGFIELD-DIGBY (Dorset, 
N.), in the absence of the hon. Member for 
West Dorset (Mr. Farquharson), moved to 
insert, after “ meetings,” in line 17, the 
words “and almshouses.” He said, there 
could be no greater boon to the poor in 
the country villages than to insert in the 
Bill a provision authorising the establish- 
ment by Parish Conncils of such useful 
buildings as almshouses. There was no 
greater grievance amongst the poor at 
the present time than that, as they said, 
they had nothing but the workhouse 
staring them in the face in their old age. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 6, line 17, after the word “ meetings,” 
to insert the words “and almshouses.”—( Mr. 
Wingfield-Digby.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: We do not 
propose in this Bill to transfer any Poor 
Law powers whatever to the Parish 
Council. Clearly, this is a form of deal- 
ing with the administration of the Poor 
Law, and I must resist the proposal on 
that ground alone. I would point out 
also that the adoption of the proposal 
would involve a very large expenditure, 
although there would be no income 
coming in to meet it, and the poor Parish 
Council would be simply swamped. 

Mr. WINGFIELD-DIGBY _ said, 
that if the Bill dealt with Parish Councils 
alone there might have been some.reason 
for not mentioning the question of alms- 
houses, but a large portion of the Bill 
was devoted to the amendment of the 
Poor Law. Of course, if the Govern- 
ment intended to drop that part of the 
measure—— 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: No. 
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Mr. WINGFIELD-DIGBY : If the 
Government intended to drop their Poor 
Law proposals he should have been very 
glad to drop his Amendment. 


Questior put, and negatived. 


Mr. BOUSFIELD (Hackney, N.) 
said, that although he voted in favour 
of the Amendment which was last 
divided upon, and which was intended to 
restrict the purposes for which buildings 
might be acquired by Parish Councils, he 
thought it. not inconsistent with the 
position he had taken up to move an 
Amendment which would make it clear 
that a certain class of buildings came 
within the purview of the Act. He re- 
ferred to those which were ordinarily 
known as parish rooms—i.e., buildings 
where Provident. Societies, Benefit Socie- 
ties, and other organisatious might meet, 
where there might be a room for concerts, 
and so on, and where recreation, such as 
was common ina village, might be carried 
on. His proposal was to msert after 
“meetings” the words “and for pur- 
poses of recreation and resort.” In the 
next sub-section such purposes were 
already included as far as land was con- 
cerned. Those who had seen the parish 
rooms which had been voluntarily estab- 
lished in various parts of the country, and 
knew the effects they very often had on 
the life of the parish, would recognise 
that there could be no more important 
factor in the amelioration of village life 
than the provision of a parish room 
where people could meet together 
on common ground for the purposes for 
which such rooms were generally used. 
They had been reminded by the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board that the rate 
of the Council was limited to 1Id., and 
that that was not a large amount out of 
which purposes such as he proposed 
could be carried out. On the other hand, 
they had had from his own side of the 
House expressions of fear lest Parish 
Councils might be inclined to extrava- 
gance, but he would suggest that the 
limit of Id. was an effective power 
against that. In many cases it could not 
be done out of a 1d. rate, but there were 
many cases in which it would be done by 
the help of subscribers and those desirous 
of setting afloat a scheme of this sort, 
which they would be glad to have 
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managed by the Parish Council. He 
believed that in many cases, if the Parish 
Council were to set on foot a scheme of 
the kind for the purposes of a parish 
room, to be used for purposes such as he 
had mentioned, the bulk of the ex- 
penses would probably be subscribed 
by those in the parish who were 
interested in such matters, and had 
means to enable them to carry it out. 
Unless it was made clear that the Parish 
Council had power to deal with a build- 
ing of this sort he thought there would 
be a great defect in the Act. The right 
hon. Gentleman just now raised a sus- 
picion that the words “other public 
purposes ” would not be wide enough to 
include a surplus. He was not desirous 
to include a surplus. No doubt it was 
difficult to move language, when dealing 
with a matter of this kind, which would 
not inelude some real defect; but he 
desired that it should be made perfectly 
clear that under favourable circumstances, 
such as he had mentioned, where they 
were helped by subscriptions, the parish 
should have power to undertake the 
management and maintenance of parish 
rooms. In many cases the Parish 
Council could combine the parish room 
with their ordinary offices—that was to 
say, if the parish was large enough to 
erect, 

“Provide or acquire buildings for public 
offices,” 
it would be easy to provide, in connection 
with such offices, two or three rooms ata 
small additional expense that might be 
used for the meeting cf Sick Benefit 
Societies, reading and recreation rooms, 
or rooms of that sort, without setting in 
motion the Free Libraries Act or any other 
Act of that kind. The Government had, 
he would not say professed, as it might be 
an invidious term, but at all events the 
Government had held themselves out as 
being the friends of the temperance move- 
ment, and he could conceive nothing that 
was more likely to conduce to the cause of 
temperance than the establishment of 
such rooms as these in every parish in 
the country. That which lay at the root 
of the degradation coming from intem- 
perance was the fact that the working 
men and the labourers of a parish had 
no place of resort in the parish but the 
public house. To the public house they 
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were obliged to go if they wanted to get 
away from home, or to meet their fellow- 
workmen, and there they were obliged 
to sit drinking for the good of the house, 
and the consequence was that habits of 


intemperance were formed. If there 
was a general desire on the part 
of the Government to ameliorate 
the conditions of parish life, and 
to check intemperance, then he 


said the provision of such rooms as these 
would be calculated to have that effect. 
[Cries of “ Agreed!”] If the Govern- 
ment would agree to accept the Amend- 
ment he should be delighted, and if the 
right hon. Gentleman would give him 
an indication that he was also agreed, 
he would sit down at once ; but he feared 
the right hon. Gentleman was not so 
likely to be agreed as hon. Members 
seemed to think. He believed that if 
they could establish in every parish in 
the country a parish room, and put the 
rest of the Bill in the fire, they would do 
more good for the improvement of village 
life than all that the Bill would do; 
therefore he begged to move his Amend- 
ment. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Would the hon. 
Gentleman be good enough to bring up 
the Amendment ? 

Mr. BOUSFIELD said, the Amend- 
ment was to introduce, after ** meetings,” 
the words “and for purposes of recrea- 
tion and resort.” 


The Amendment being handed in, 


Tue CHAIRMAN said : I wish re- 
spectfully to call the attention of the 
Committee to the great number of manu- 
script Amendments which are handed in, 
and which seriously interfere with the 
duties of the Chair. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 6, line 17, after the word “ meet- 
ing,” to insert the words “ and for purposes of 
recreation and resort.”—(Mr. Bousfield.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman might have made 
his speech half an hour ago in opposing 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Ripon (Mr. Whartou), where the whole 
question was raised. As he understood, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman voted 
against that Amendment. 
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Mr. BOUSFIELD said, he was in 


favour of leaving out the main general 
words, but he desired to put in the 
. specific words he had just moved. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that if the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had suc- 
ceeded in striking out the main words, 
he would not have bad the opportunity 
of moving his Amendment. 


Mr. BOUSFIELD said, he should 
have moved them. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he had 
great sympathy with the views of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, and he 
hoped he would give the Government 
credit for a desire to ameliorate the con- 
ditions of the working people in the 
parishes and also to deal with the other 
evil to which he had referred. The Go- 
vernment preferred the words “ and other 
public purposes,” and the Committee had 
practically approved of those words. 


*Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) said, there was this one 
point in connection with the question— 
the Parish Council could let their rooms 
under the Bill as it stood ; therefore, they 
could do all that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman suggested they ought to do. 
At this moment there were many Urban 
Authorities which had rooms that could 
be let for other purposes than parish 
offices, and under this Bill Rural 
Authorities could do the like. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) did not think the answer 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
met the point raised by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who moved the 
Amendment. He hardly thought that 
such rooms as the hon. and learned 
Gentleman contemplated could be in- 
cluded under the words “ other public 
purposes.” If it was so, he did not see 
any harm in making it perfectly clear ; 
but there was-hardly anyone in the 
House who would suppose that a room 
for recreation and resort, for amusements, 
and so forth, would come under the 
terms “other public purposes.” Then 
he thought the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Forest of Dean (Sir C. 
W. Dilke) was under a misapprehension. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman, he 
took it, did not want a public building 
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that could be let out for any entertain- 
ment, but what he wanted was that there 
should be some means afforded for re- 
creation indoors as a counter attraction 
to that the parish provided out-of-doors. 
In winter time recreation grounds would 
be of comparatively small importance, 
and it would be a great boon if some 
room could be set aside for recreation 
where the villagers could resort airy 
the winter months. The great drawbac 

to English village life now was its 
insufferable dulness, and he could not 
coneeive anything that would be more 


likely to. remove that dulness than to. 


provide such rooms as were contemplated! 
by the Amendment. If they gave the 
power to provide recreation and amuse- 
ments out-of-doors, the only corollary 
was to give facilities for providing recre- 
ation and amusement indoors. He con- 
sidered that no real answer had been 
given by the right hon. Gentleman to. 
the Amendment, and he should be glad! 
if the right hon. Gentleman could see his 
way to accepting it. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) 
said that, as regarded this Amendment, 
he agreed with the right hon. Gentleman 
in charge of the Bill that it would not. 
be right to insert a provision opening up 
an entirely new field of expenditure. But. 
his real reason for intervening now was 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman to omit 
the words “ and other public purposes ”— 
not to substitute anything else, but to 
leave them out altogether. In the mean- 
while, he thought it was most desirable. 
they should, in any case where they 


allowed money to be expended out of the - 


rates, distinctly earmark the purposes 
for which it was to be spent. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bordes- 
ley (Mr. Jesse Collings) appeared to be- 
in favour of almost unlimited parochial 
expenditure. They had already given 
powers for having a public library, and 
now the right hon. Gentleman wanted to 
give a gymnasium, and he (Mr. Lowther) 
did not know where the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would stop. 


Coronet LOCKWOOD (Essex, 
Epping) said, the great blot upon this 
Bill was its wonderful uniformity; the 
Government had invented a brand-new 
uniform with a great deal of local colour, 
into which they wished to force the raw 
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agricultural recruit, and they had stamped 
the Education Department and the Local 
Government Board upon every button. 
The hon. Member for Hackney (Mr. 
Bousfield) was quite right when he 
stated that a room for recreation and 
resort would be acceptable to suburban 
districts. He represented a district partly 
rural and partly suburban; in the sub- 
urban locality they would gladly welcome, 
without any great sacrifice to themselves, 
a room that would suit their purposes ; 
but on behalf of the rural district, he 
protested that they in the rural district 
should be saddled with this continual 
extra ld. in the £1 ; he objected against 
their being called upon to provide rooms, 
not only for public meetings, but even 
for recreation. The hon. Member for 
Hackney (Mr. Bousfield) said, the cost of 
providing the room would be partly met 
by the sum that would be subscribed by 
the local gentry; therefore, they were 
not only to Le called upon to subscribe, 
but they were to be taxed for the main- 
tenance of the room afterwards. Anyone 
who kvew anything of village parish life 
would know that to erect a hall or rdom 
by public rates for the purposes men- 
tioned would be absurd, and would be 
overloading the Bill with provisions that 
were of no use. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, the question was whether, 
as the Bill provided for recreation out-of- 
doors, power should not be also given to 
provide recreation indoors ? As he under- 
stood, the Amendment was moved in the 
temperance interest, and in order to draw 
people away from the public house, and 
provide a place of meeting where people 
were not compelled to imbibe spirits and 
other deleterious liquors. Could the 
room be provided under the term “ other 
public purposes”? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman thought it could ; but the drafts- 
man evidently thought not, for after 
giving power to provide or acquire land 
for public offices and so forth, the drafts- 
man proceeded in paragraph (b) to give 
the Council power to— 

* Provide or acquire land for such buildings 
and for a recreation ground, and for public 
works ;” 
therefore, it seemed to him that a recrea- 
tion ground came under a different cate- 
gory to that of public offices and “ other 
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room would not be included... He 
thought, if they were to do anything for 
the improvement of village life, it was of 
the utmost importance they should give 
them power to acquire recreation rooms 
as was suggested by the Amend- 
ment. It was of far more import- 
ance, considering the nature of our 
climate and the conditions of village life, 
that they should have these rooms than 
that they should have a reereation ground 
—that they should have some place for 
recreation protected from the weather. 
He did not think it would add to the 
expenses of the parish, as it was purely 
a question of choice between the various 
purposes with which the Council would 
have power to deal. 


Mr. BOUSFIELD said, the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board had spoken 
with some confidence on the question of 
drafting ; but he had not been supported 
by any legal opinion on the subject. At 
present he took a wholly different view 
to that of the right hon. Gentleman ; 
but, at all events, it was a matter of 
extreme doubt as to whether “ other 
publie purposes ” included purposes such 
as those he was contending for by his 
Amendment. In the sub-section they 
had “recreation ground ” expressly men- 
tioned, and there was the implication 
that it was only intended to give that. 
The right hon. Gentleman said he was 
in sympathy with the purpose of the 
Amendment, and only objected to it be- 
cause it was already provided for in the 
Bill. He accepted that, and appealed 
to him whether he would leave it in an 
ambiguous position, or, by adopting the 
Amendment, render it perfectly clear ? 
As a number of hon, Gentlemen on the 
other side of the House had said they 
agreed with him, he put it to them that 
there was certainly grave doubt whether 
this was provided for by the clause ; and, 
as he considered the matter of so much 
importance, if he could get anyone to 
tell with him, he would certainly go to a 
Division, and he would ask those hon. 
Gentlemen who said they agreed with 
him to vote for him. 


Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.) said, 


he wished to express his regret that the 
last two Amendments moved from that 
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side of the House had been in the diree- 
tion of increasing the expenditure. Parish 
rooms were all very well, and might be 
places of light and learning ; almshouses 
were all very well, and they were likely 
to want them before very long; but 
there seemed to be no one who cared for 
the poor ratepayer except the President 
of the Local Government Board and the 
Member for Epping (Colonel Lockwood). 
Recreation rooms might be all very well 
in Hackney ; he had no doubt they 
were; but when wages in the rural 
parishes were down to IlIs., he would 
suggest the line should be drawn some- 
where, and, therefore, if the hon. and 
learned Gentleman went to a Division he 
would vote against him. 
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Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 20 ; 
Noes 264.—( Division List, No. 346.) 

Mr. J. LOWTHER moved tw omit 
the words at the end of the sub-section, 
“and other public purposes.” The hon. 
Gentleman who moved the last Amend- 
ment, which in the opinion of the great 
bulk of the Committee proposed to enter 
on an expenditure which was extremely 
dangerous, was told by the President of 
the Local Government Board that all he 
wanted could be done under the words 
“and other public purposes,” and that, 
therefore, there was no need for the words 
proposed by the hon. Gentleman to be 
inserted in the Bill in order to enable the 
Parish Councils to do these works. The 
words “and other public purposes ” were, 
therefore, dangerously vague. There was 
hardly anything, however profligate, 
which any Public Body or any section of 
that body might take it into their heads 
to do which might not be covered by 
such ambiguous words. He invited the 
Law Officers of the Crown to give a 
definition of the words. He did not 
think the Committee would be justified 
in allowing the words to remain in the 
Bill, except they had it on the distinct 
authority of the Law Officers of the 
Crown that no dangerous expenditure, of 
a character to which Parliament would 
not be likely to give its sanction, could 
be embarked on under these words. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 6, [line 17, to leave out the words 
“and: other public purposes.’ — (Mr. J. 
Lowther.) 
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Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Thirsk, 
already voted upon, decided the very 
point which is now raised. I therefore 
put it to the right hon. Gentleman, as 
one of the oldest and most experienced 
and respected Members of the House, 
whether it is in accordance with the fair 
spirit of Parliamentary practice to debate 
again the same thing which the House 
has decided upon by a majority of 
upwards of 90 two hours ago? The 
right hon. Gentleman must not think me 
discourteous if I decline to diseuss the 
question after it has been fully discussed 
two hours ago. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Thirsk raised a totally different point. 
The point raised by his Amendment was 
that the words “and other public pur- 
poses ” were vague, and were not under- 
stood by the President of the Local 
Government Board himself. The right 
hon. Gentleman had appealed to the spirit 
of Parliamentary practice. Well, speaking 
as one who had had nearly 30 years’ 
experience of Parliament, he declared 
that he had never known a case where 
words of this vague character were in- 
serted in a Bill in the presence of the 
Law Officers without any attempt to 
define them. It was essential the Com- 
mittee should know what they were com- 
mitting themselves to, and he submitted 
he was fully entitled to insist on their 
being informed of what the words really 
meant by the Solicitor General who was 
present. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, it was 
all very well for the President of the 
Local Government Board to object to 
the discussion ; but the Committee were 
entitled to get a definition of the words 
from the Solicitor General. He desired 
to know from the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman whether the words, for example, 
would allow of a room being erected for 
the parishioners to play skittles in during 
the winter months ? 

*Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 


sity) said, the Committee were entitled 
to an answer from the hon. and learned 
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Gentleman. [Ministerial cries of “ Di- 
vide!”] Hon. Members might ery 
“ Divide ” as long as they liked, but this 
was a very important question, and could 
not be decided in that manner. It 
could be answered in one word : either 
yes or no. They wanted to know the 
meaning of what they were asked to do, 
and there had been no answer from the 
Government; they had now, however, 
the advantage of the presence of the 
Solicitor General. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, that 
an answer from the Government would 
save time and avoid a Division. But he 
should like to give another reason why 
the Committee were entitled to an ex- 
planation of the words. Undoubtedly, 
the spending power of the village would 
be limited to the 1d. rate, and as they 
did not desire the village to spend the 
rate on foolish things when there were 
good and essential things to be provided, 
it would be well if the Solicitor General 
would stand up and tell the Committee 
what “other public purposes” really 
meant. 


Mr. ACLAND: I would like, in 
answer to the appeal of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for the University 
of London, to recall the course of the 
Debate and the statements of the Pre- 
-sident of the Local Government Board 
on the point on which we are now pressed 
for information. The whole of this 
“question as to the meaning of the words 
*“and other public purposes ” was raised 
nearly two hours ago. My right hon. 
Friend the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board made two speeches on 
the subject. He said he would not go 
further than to say that “other public 
purposes ” included a certain number of 
useful purposes which he was not pre- 
pared to forego, and that a security 
against extravagance lay in the limita- 
tion of the rate to Id. My right hon. 
Friend repeated that twice over; we 
cannot say more; and I therefore hope 
the Committee will come to a decision on 
the Amendment at once. 


Mr. COURTNEY : I must respect- 
fully protest against the attitude taken 
by the Government. We have a right 


to inquire of the Law Officer of the Crown 
what the meaning of the provision is and 
what we are being asked to assent to. 
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Suppose a Parish Council under the 
supposed or real powers of the clause as 
it stands undertook to erect a covered 
building for a skating rink or skittle 
ground, or any other purpose of public 
recreation, would it be possible for a 
ratepayer to file a bill to restrain the 
Council from so doing on the ground that 
it was outside their powers, and that they 
were confined to buildings for meetings 
and other public purposes ? I think we 
have a right to an answer to that 
question from the Law Officer of the 
Crown. 


Sir J. LUBBOCK said, he had been 
present two hours ago, and to his mind 
the statements of the President of the 
Local Government Board were not at all 
clear on the point. 


Sir J. RIGBY : It is a matter of in- 
difference to me in one sense whether I 
answer questions or not. I shall 
always be anxious to answer, but I am 
in this position: that the Government 
have expressed their view, and the whole 
matter has been fought out on a previous 
Amendment. Therefore, I think no en- 
couragement ought to be given to re- 
opening the question. As regards the 
meaning of the words “ other public pur- 
poses,” I protest once and for all against 
the doctrine that the Law Officers are 
bound todefine. Iam not prepared to define 
what “ public purposes” are. After all, 
the question must arise when a case is 
presented. “ Public purposes” occur 
again and again in Acts of Parliament, 
and it is for the Courts to decide upon 
them. I do not wish, however, in any 
way to conceal my opinion. I consider 
the words most general, and if they were 
not accompanied by explanatory words 
and regulated by the strict provision 
against undue expenditure they might be 
somewhat dangerous. But, inasmuch as 
they are accompanied by words showing 
what the powers in general of 
the Parish Councils are, and _ inas- 
much as the expenditure is, except in 
very wealthy parishes, limited to a very 
small amount, why, then, I conceive it 
is not so important to go into the mean- 
ing. I will answer the specific question 
put tome. Here we have a Public Body 
which is intrusted with powers, among 
other things, for the recreation of their 
constituents, and in the case of a Parish 
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Council, being within the expenditure, 
undertaking to provide any means of 
recreation for the parishiouers, I would 
not recommend anyone to apply to the 
Court of Chancery for an injunction to 
restrain them, because I do not believe 
he would get it. 


*Mr. W. LONG said, that the opinion 
laid down by the learned Solicitor 
General perfectly justified the Amend- 
ment and those who supported it. The 
President of the Local Government Board, 
in his reply, largely directed his attention 
to the fact that the introduction of the 
words proposed by the hon. Member for 
Thirsk would be a great limitation to 
the powers of the Parish Council. But 
what they pressed was for an interpreta- 
tion of the words “other public pur- 
poses.” It might be an argument—but 
it was an argument of a very limited 
character—to say that if a Parish Coun- 
cil were inclined to be extravagant the 
ratepayers had a protection in the fact 
that the rate for these public purposes 
were limited to ld. in the £1. They 
ought to put into the four corners of the 
Act in plain language what were the 
powers they were going to confer on the 
Local Authorities, and not leave any 
possibility of doubt in the matter. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 189 ; 
Noes 101.—(Division List, No. 347.) 


*Mr. FULLER (Wilts, Westbury) said, 
the Amendment he wished to introduce 
was to enable the Parish Council to 
acquire by agreement houses for the 
working classes. He did not wish to in- 
troduce the subject of the housing of the 
working classes into this Amendment, 
but to remove the difficulty that existed 
in some of their rural villages in the way 
of obtaining homes for the labourers. In 
the rural villages a large number of 
cottages were being pulled down in con- 
sequence of the owners not now being in 
@ position to repair them, and as a result 
the labourers were being driven into the 
towns. All he wanted was to enable the 
Parish Council to hire these houses from 

‘the landowners or the owners of the 
cottages so that they could repair and 
put them into «a habitable condition. In 
one particular instance in his constitu- 
ency no less than 40 houses, during the 
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period between 1881 and 1891, had been 
pulled down and the land turned into a 
farm because the landowner was unable 
to repair them and place them in a 
habitable condition. His Amendment, 
therefore, was of considerable interest to 
the landowners themselves, and would 
enable them to tide over the present 
serious depression in agriculture. There 
was no confiscation in removing the 
tenure of these houses for a certain time 
from the landowners to the Parish Coun- 
cil who would become the trustees. In 
their rural villages there was a great 
desire on the part of the agricultural 
labourers to obtain cottages on a certain 
and secure tenure. At present they 
found that from 25 to 75 per cent of the 
cottages were in the hands of the occu- 
pying tenant farmers, and the result was 
that these agricultural labourers were in 
the position of being turned out of their 
houses at a moment’s notice. If they 
were to make the allotments question a 
real success they must give a tenure 
to the cottagers, such as would 
make them feel they could cultivate 
their land to their own advantage. 
He maintained there would be no loss to 
the parishes themselves, and he would 
give an example of how it might be 
worked. Suppose the owner of the 
cottages was not ‘n a position to put the 
cottages in repair, and the Sanitary 
Inspector had condemned them as unfit 
for habitation, then the owner must 
either let them remain empty or pull 
them down. In that case the Parish 
Council could if they chose—it was 
entirely voluntary on their part—agree 
with the landowner to pay, say, a nominal 
annual rent of 5s. per cottage, and by 
borrowing from the County Council £100 
could repair the cottages and let them at 
from £4 to £5 a year each to tenants 
who by their industry and regular habits 
showed they were fit to be taken as 
tenants. The County Council would be 
satisfied with the security of the parish, 
and in the course of a few years the 
parish would have repaid the loan, and 
would be securing a profit, so that there 
would be no loss to the ratepayers at all. 
It would also be a great benefit to the 
landowners, because at the end of the 
agreed period they would have their 
property restored to them in good and 
habitable condition. What they wanted 
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in their rural villages was an increase 
rather than a decrease of population, and 
he believed that his Amendment would 
be likely to keep the labourers from 
going off to the towns. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 6, line 17, after the word “ purposes,” 
to insert the words “and to acquire by agree- 
ment houses for the working classes.”— 
(Mr. Faller.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER sympathised 
with the object his hon. Friend had in 
view, and he thought everyone desired, 
if they could, to improve the condition of 
these cottages, but what they had to ask 
themselves was whether it was possible 
to do so in this Bill. At the present 
time, he was informed, there was no such 
power as that suggested vested in any 
existing body in the Kingdom ; the only 
power for dealing with the houses of the 
working classes was contained in the 
Act of 1890, and his hon. Friend the 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere) raised that question yesterday in 
an interesting speech, in which he pointed 
out the advantage of transferring by this 
Act some such power to the Rural Sani- 
tary Authority, but the hon. Gentleman 
was content to ask merely the judgment of 
the House in favour of giving the Parish 
Council certain powers, and that pro- 
posal was passed without a dissentient 
voice. But the answer he gave yester- 
day was really the answer he must give 
to his hon. Friend to-day ; they could 
not add to the powers of the Parish 
Council beyond those which were at 
present included in the Bill, or arose 
therein and out of it. His hon. Friend 
thought that by adopting his Amend- 
ment the parish would run no risk ; but if 
there were any risk arising out of the 
speculation, if they liked to call it such, 
or philanthropic action or arrangement, 
whatever risk there might be, would fall 
on the ratepayers of the parish. He did 
not say that Parliament, at some time or 
other, might not endow Parish Councils 
with this power ; but if he might venture 
to repeat what he said yesterday, it was 
that this measure was a great experiment. 
They were creating a new and untried 
body, and some hon. Members opposite 
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thought they were’ advancing too far— 
Mr. Fuller 
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that they were giving this Authority too 
much power. They had carefully con- 
sidered the power they proposed to confer 
upon it, and by their proposals they were 
prepared to stand ; but they thought the 
wiser and safer course was to let the 
machinery they proposed be created, let 
the body come into existence, let it prove 
its capacity for the work thrown upon it, 
let it acquire the confidence of the rate- 
payers, the country, and Parliament, and 
then he was sure that, in the long run, 
Parliament would be most willing to 
extend the powers of the Parish Councils, 
Though he had great sympathy with 
the object of the hon. Gentleman, he 
must ask him not to press his Amend- 
ment. 


*Mr. FULLER said that, after the 
kind way in which the Amendment had 
been received by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and the sort of understanding that 
in the near future the subject would be 
dealt with” by Parliament, he begged to 
withdraw the Amendment. 


THe CHAIRMAN: Is it your 
pleasure that the Amendment be with- 
drawn [ Cries of “ No, no !"] 


Sir M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
W.) hoped there was no such promise as 
the hon. Member seemed to imagines 
There was no more important or urgent 
question in the rural districts than this 
question of the condition of the cottages, 
but it was a large and difficult matter, 
and no one ought to venture to express 
an opinion without studying the Report 
of the Assistant Labour Commissioners, 
and without looking at the Reports as to 
the working of the Labourers’ Acts in 
Ireland. He merely rose to express the 
hope that no such promise as was 
imagined would be given. 





Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, N.) 
said the words “ provide or” were mere 
surplusage, and he therefore moved their 
omission. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 6, line 18, to leave out the word’ 
“ provide or.” —(Mr. 7. H. Bolton.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 
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Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he con- 
sidered the words were uecessary, and he 
must retain them. 

Mr. T. H. BOLTON said, he would 
not press the Amendment. 
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Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On Motion of Mr. H. H. Fow er, the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 

In page 6, line 25, after “1890,” insert “in 
relation to recreation grounds or public walks.” 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS wished for 
an explanation of Sub-clause (c). The 
sub-clause was for the purpose of allow- 
ing the Parish Council to maintain and 
keep in order the pleasure grounds which 
they might acquire or get under the Im- 
provement Act of 1860. But it went on 
to say they were to have control over 
any grounds or lands to which they had 
contributed. He knew several cases, and 
there were many others, where the owner 
of land had given some portion to the 
parish for a recreation ground on con- 
dition that the parish maintained it. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) asked 
what the Question was that was before 
the Committee ? 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, he 
would move to omit the words, and would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman to be very 
careful lest a serious damage were done 
to the parishiuners. When a landowner 
gave a field or piece of land for the use 
of the parish he did not give up his free- 
hold rights, and if, under this Bill, the 
contribution of the parish for the main- 
tenance of the ground and keeping it in 
order was to take the control out of the 
hands of the freeholder they would find 
that landowners would be very chary of 
letting the parish have any land at all. 
They wished to encourage grants of land, 
but he was afraid that this Sub- 
clause (c) would have the opposite effect. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER moved— 

In page 6, line 25, after “1890,” to insert 

“in relation to recreation grounds or public 
walks.” 
He explained that the object of the 
Amendment was simply to provide that, 
where a Parish Council, as the Urban 
Authority, had contributed to the support 
of public walks, they should be able to 
make bye-laws, so that these public 
walks could be kept in order. 


Amendment agreed to. 
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*Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, 
N.) moved the following Amendment :— 

In page 6, line 26, before “to,” insert “by 
agreement with any person entitled thereto or 
interested therein.” 
He said, the right hon. Gentleman in 
charge of the Bill had put down an 
Amendment which, to a certain extent, 
covered the ground of this Amendment ; 
but he could not help thinking the 
words he proposed were preferable to 
those of the right hon. Gentleman. The 
proposition was to give the Parish 
Council power to utilise any supply of 
water within their parish, and he pro- 
posed to amend that clause by inserting 
at the commencement of it— 

“By agreement with any person entitled 

thereto or interested therein.” 
These words would clearly limit the 
right of the Parish Council to appro- 
priate or deal with any spring belonging 
to private people to cases of agree- 
ment with those who were entitled to it 
or interested in it. The right hon, 
Gentleman by his Amendment proposed 
to withdraw the sub-clause and instead 
to provide that— 

“Where they can do so without interfering 

with the rights of any Water Company, Con- 
servancy Authority, Sanitary Authority, or 
private person, to utilise any well, spring, or 
stream within their parish and provide facilities 
for obtaining water therefrom.’ 
He could not help thinking that that was 
not so clear as the Amendment which he 
had suggested. The right hon. Gentle- 
man in his proposal said— 

“ Without interfering with the rights of any 

Water Company. Conservancy Authority, 
Sanitary Authority, or private person.” 
But there were a great many persons 
interested in springs and wells who 
would be interfered with, but who were 
willing to let the public have the use of 
the water on terms, and, therefore, a 
power of agreement was necessary. He 
begged to move the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 6, line 26, before the word “to,” to 
insert the words “by agreement with any 
person entitled thereto or interested therein,” — 
—(Mr, 7. H. Bolton.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the hon. 
Member thouglit his own Amendment 
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best. Most parents thought their own 
children were the best, and he (Mr. 
Fowler) thought his Amendment was the 
best too. This clause was the one which, 
perhaps not very respectfully, was 
called the village pump clause. The 
object of the clause was not to construct 
expensive waterworks or embark in large 
schemes for a water supply. The 
original idea of the framers of the Bill 
was that there was in many rural 
parishes a spring, a well, or a stream 
which no one cared for, and which no 
one looked after, but which, if taken care 
of, would be of public advantage. 
Hence the clause was drafted as it ap- 
peared in the Bill. But it was pointed 
out to him on the Second Reading, and 
in communications from hon. Members, 
both privately and by letter, that there 
would be a possibility of serious inter- 
ference with the rights of private pro- 
perty. That he had never contemplated, 
and what he proposed to do was to omit 
Sub-section (d), and to move in substitu- 
tion thereof— 

“Where they can do so without interfering 
with the rights of any Water Company, Conser- 
vancy Authority, Sanitary Authority, or pri- 
vate person, to utilise any well, spring, or 
stream within their parish, and provide facili- 
ties for obtaining water therefrom.” 


If anybody else might possibly be inter- 
fered with he should be glad to put iu 
words to cover that case, but he thought 
he had covered every possible case. 
With regard to the words suggested by 
the hon. Member as to this being by 
agreement with somebody, whom were 
they to agree with? In the variety of 
cases it would be difficult to ascertain 
who the real owner was, and under these 
circumstances he thought they could not 
have a much better safeguard than that 
he had suggested in his Amendment, 
which he begged to move. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 6, line 26, to leave out Sub-section 
(d), and insert the words,“ Where they can do 
so without interfering with the rights of any 
Water Company, Conservancy Authority, Sani- 
tary Authority, or private person, to utilise any 
well, spring, or stream within their 
parish, and provide facilities for obtaining 
water therefrom.”—(.Vr. H. H. Fowler.) 


Question proposed, “That Sub-section 
(d) stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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Sm M. HICKS-BEACH was. sur- 
prised to hear from the right hon. 
Gentleman that his advisers at the 
Local Government Board were of 
opinion that there were a number of 
wells and springs in rural parts of the 
country which nobody cared about and 
attached no value to. If there was a 
subject which provoked controversy, and 
as to the use of which people were 
properly and rightly tenacious, it was the 
use of water when it existed. Might he 
venture to suggest that this clause really 
did not cover every possible case? The 
right hon. Gentleman only preserved the 
rights of Water Companies, Conservancy 
Authorities, Sanitary Authorities, or 
private persons. But one parish might 
have a very great interest in a stream 
which came down to it from another 
parish. Surely the rights of every 
Public Authority—county or parochial— 
ought to be preserved as well as those of 
Sanitary Authorities. Again, he should 
like to ask, did the expression “ private 
person ” include a Company or Corpora- 
tion ? because they had valuable rights 
also. He hoped the Law Officers would 
see that those words covered all rights, 
whether private or public, in streams 
which passed from one parish to another, 
because there were no rights more neces- 
sary to be preserved than these, Finally, 
he would ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man had he not rather put the cart before 
the horse by his Amendment, and 
whether, in fact, it ought not to read— 
“to utilise any well, spring, or stream within 
their parish and provide facilities for obtaining 
water therefrom, where they can do so without 
interfering with the rights of any Water Com- 
pany, Conservancy Authority, Sanitary Autho- 
rity, or private person ?” 


Surely that would be better English ? 
*Sir F.S. POWELL said, there was 


another important omission to which 
he desired to call attention—namely, 
Canal Companies. Some of these 
Canal Companies had statutory rights to 
make use of streams, and it was to the 
interest of traders generally, whose goods 
were carried over these water-ways, that 
the rights of the Canal Companies 
should be preserved. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, there 
were other companies he should like to 
mention. Take the case of Colliery 
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Companies, the boilers connected with 
collieries would not work unless they were 
able to draw water from the pit. Such a 
case was not met by the Amendment of 
the right hon. Gentleman, which ought 
to cover all public rights whatever. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he was 
very anxious that the Amendment should 
cover every case. He would, therefore, 
propose to amend his Amendment by 
adding after the words “ Sanitary 
Authority,” the words “ Local Authority, 
Corporation, or person.” He was told 
that if they put in these words, striking 
out “ private” before person, they would 
cover all the cases. 


Sir F. S. POWELL: Would that 


cover the case of a canal ? 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Certainly ; 
a Canal Company is a Corporation. 


Sir R. PAGET asked the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he had considered 
the question of a possible interference 
with the action of Sanitary Authorities 
in providing water supplies ? He knew 
in his own neighbourhood that the Sani- 
tary Authority was busy in every 
direction in providing a water supply, 
and if these powers were given to the 
parishes as well they would have two 
sets of people doing the same work in the 
same place. He hoped this question 
would be carefully considered, as there 
could be nothing more mischievous than 
this dual control. 


Srr R. TEMPLE said, he had an 
Amendment on the Paper, and as it 
might be shut out by this one he should 
like to say a few words. He had been 
asked by many influential people to 
move the omission of this sub-section 
altogether, on the ground that the 
arrangement of the water supply was 
too large a question for the Parish 
Council, and that there might be inter- 
ference with the property of the Water 
Companies. These companies had been 
formed with great trouble and at 
great expense, and large accumulation of 
capital, and they had obtained powers 
from the House of Commons to carry out 
their objects. It was therefore important 
that their rights to supply water to par- 
ticular localities should be guarded from 
interference by the officials of the Parish 
Council. 


VOL. XIX. [rourre seErtes.] ' 
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Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, they could 
not interfere with the rights of any 
Water Company. If those who had 
rights said “no,” then nothing could be 
done. This was a most harmless, but a 
most useful, power. He did appeal to 
the Committee to grant this power to the 
Parish Councils, which was carefully 
guarded from any interference with any 
,private, public, or any corporate right 
whatever. 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod 
min) cordially sympathised with what the 
right hon. Gentleman desired to accom- 
plish, but the wording by which the 
right hon. Gentleman proposed to carry 
out his object was, if he might say so, 
rather eccentric. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for Bristol had suggested that this 
Amendment was the wrong way about, 
He rather agreed with the right hon. 
Gentleman that what was last ought to 
come first, and what was first last. 
Another more serious objection, as he 
construed the Amendment, was that 
according to its strict construction it 
would be impossible for a parish to enter 
into any agreement with any of these 
authorities, because if they bought out 
the right of a company or a private 
owner they did interfere with that right. 
They took it away, and no interference 
could be more absolute. He supposed 
his right hon. Friend proposed to allow 
them to buy these rights by agreement. 
[Mr. H. H. Fowrer: No.] Then the 
operation of this clause would be ex- 
tremely restricted. Why should it not 
be so arranged that a parish should be 
able to buy the right of setting up a 
pump or trough on the side of a road, 
which was an interference with the right 
of the person to whom the stream 
belonged ? Why should they restrict 
the Parish Council from undertaking such 
a function if the proprietor of the stream 
did not object? If there was no power 
to do this by agreement then the clause 
would have a very restricted operation. 
He began by saying that the drafting of 
the clause was eccentric, and he must 
end by saying its purpose was eccentric, 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would reconsider the position he had 
taken up, not only in regard to the way 
in which he had expressed his design, 
but also as to the scope and purport of 





the design itself. 
D 
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CommanpER BETHELL thought the 
right hon. Gentleman was doing good 
service in putting some elause of this 
nature into the Bill. There was a con- 
siderable difference between the powers 
given by this clause to the Parish 
Authorities and the powers exercised by 
the Sanitary Authorities. This only 
allowed the utilisation of an existing 
water supply, but the duty of the Sani- 
tary Authority might go not only to 
utilising existing but also to providing a 
‘fresh source of supply. He thought it 
only proper that the rights of private 
persons should be preserved, and he 
regarded this clause as most valuable. 


Amendment amended, by leaving out 
the words “or private,” and inserting 
the words “Local Authority, Corpora- 
tion, or.” 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 

After the word “ person,” to insert the words 
“or by agreement with any such Company, Au- 
thority, Corporation, or person.”"—(Mr. 7. H. 
Bolton.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be inserted in the proposed Amendment.” 


Mr. HANBURY could not quite see 
the purpose of the Amendment. The 
Parish Council had not got authority to 
buy, so what on earth was the use of 
giving them any power by agreement ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The hon. 
Member for Preston has given my 
answer. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, 
the usefulness of the clause would be 
extended if the Parish Council had the 
power to make an agreement in order to 
secure a good water supply. 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE thought the 
Amendment a very reasonable one, and 
said that the clause would be almost 
worthless without it. He urged the 
right hon, Gentleman to accept the 
Amendment. 

Sir R. TEMPLE said, the supply of 
water might come from another parish 
different from the one which required 
the supply, and might go to a third 
parish ; therefore, it was important there 
should be some settlement between the 
several parishes. That was to say, if 
any parish desired to utilise the supply 
of any area it should have the power of 
contracting with the neighbouring parishes 
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concerned — namely, the parish from 
which the supply of water came and the 
parish to which the water went. 

It being half-past Five of the clock, 
the Chairman left the Chair to make his 
report to the House. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS (NO. 4) 
[REMISSION ]. 

Resolution reported, 

“That it is expedient to authorise the re- 
mission of part of the Interest on certain Loans 
made by the Public Works Loan Commissioners 
to the Athenry and Ennis Junction Railway 
Company, in pursuance of any Act of the 
present Session to amend certain provisions re- 
lating to Local Loans in Ireland.’ 

Resolution agreed to. 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS (No. 4) BILL. 
(No. 470.) 
Considered in Committee, and reported 
without Amendment; read the third 
time, and passed. 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
ACT, 1890 (METROPOLITAN IMPROVE- 
MENT SCHEMES). 

Copy presented,—of Order made by 
the Secretary of State permitting the 
London County Council to modify the 
London (Boundary Street, Bethnal 
Green) Improvement Scheme, 1890 [by 
Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


CROFTER AND COTTAR COLONISATION 
SCHEME. 

Copy presented,—of Fourth Report of 
Her Majesty’s Commissioners appointed 
to carry out a Scheme of Colonisation in 
the Dominion of Canada of Crofters and 
Cottars from the Western Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland, with Appendices 
[by Command] ; to lie upon the Table. 


CHARITABLE ENDOW MENTS (DENBIGH- 
SHIRE). 

Paper laid upon the Table by the 
Clerk of the House. Further Return 
presented,—relative thereto [ordered 8th 
December, 1890; Mr. James William 
Lowther. ] 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Motion made, and Question, “That 

this House do now adjourn,”—(Mr. 


Marjoribanks,)—put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned accordingly at twenty- 
eight minutes before Six o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 230th November 1893. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL, 
PETITIONS PRESENTED. 

Viscount CROSS: My Lords, I wish 
to present two important Petitions : one 
signed by nearly 70 Shipowners of the 
Port of London, and the other by over 
100 Shipowners of the Port of Liver- 
pool, against so much of the Employers’ 
Liability Bill as imposes fresh liabilities 
on shipowners in either of those Home 
Ports, and calling attention to the finding 
of the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons in 1886, which reported against 
such Acts. I move that those two Peti- 
tions be printed and circulated with the 
Votes. 

Moved— 

“That the Petitions presented this day from 
Shipowners of Liverpool and London, praying 
for amendment of or for further inquiry into 


the Bill before a Select Committee, be printed.” 
—(The Viscount Cross.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Lorpv KNUTSFORD: I wish to 
present a Petition from the workpeople 
employed by the Oldbury Alkali Com- 
pany, Limited, stating that while they 
agree with the general provisions of the 
Bill they humbly beg that workpeople 
may be allowed to contract out of the Act, 
provided sanction be given bv the Board 
of Trade or some other Government 
Department. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL.—(No. 281.) 
SECOND READING, 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES (The Marquess of 
Rieon): My Lords, the Bill of which 
I rise to move the Second Reading relates 
to a question which, as most of your 
Lordships are aware, has long been under 
discussion, and which has led to con- 
siderable litigation aud many complaints 
by those, or a proportion of those, whose 
interests are affected by the legislation 
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regarding it. As your Lordships know, 
under the Common Law of this country 
an employer is liable for any injury that 
may accrue to a third person on account 
of the negligence of any one in his 
employ. For instance, if my coachman 
were carelessly to drive over and injure 
any person in the street I should under 
the law be liable for his negligence, and 
be subject to an action on the part 
of the person so injured. But there 
has grown up a different system with 
respect to the case of workmen as regards 
any injury they may suffer in consequence 
of the act of persons in the employment 
of the same master. Originally, I think 
I am right iu saying, the law applicable 
to cases of that kind was the Common 
Law of the land, to which I have just 
alluded. Years ago, when manufac- 
tures were carried on on asmall scale and 
when the actual head of the establish- 
ment was in more direct personal com- 
munication with all his workmen than 
is possible under our existing indus- 
trial system, there was no difficulty 
in applying the law which rendered 
the master liable for any negligence 
of his own. But a great change has 
since taken place in the methods of our 
industry. Manufactures are carried on in 
iarge establishments or by great companies 
employing vast numbers of people, and 
it is, of course, impossible that the heads 
of those establishments can now be in 
the same close intercourse with the indi- 
vidual workman, and it was supposed,. 
before certain decisions of the Courts, to 
which I shall allude in a moment, that 
under those circumstances the same rule 
might be applied to the employer of 
labour in the case of his workmen, as is 
applied in the case of a third person, 
and that the master would be liable for 
any injury from the negligence of others 
in his employ. But some time back—as 
far back as 1837 in England, but in 
Scotland, I believe, not earlier than 18€8 
—the Courts of Law laid down a 
different principle: that where persons 
were employed under the same master 
the master could not be held liable for 
injuries resulting from the negligence of 
those in his employ to others also in his 
employ. That is the doctrine of common 
employment. From the time when it 
was first established by the decision of 
the Courts, it, naturally enough, was re- 
garded with great disfavour by the work- 
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men, and not only by them, but, if I am 
not mistaken, by a considerable number 
of employers of labour also, who held it 
to be an unjustifiable doctrine. Having 
been thus established by the Courts, it 
was from that time down to the year 1880 
the law of the land, although com- 
plaints have been constantly made 
against it, and loud objections raised to it, 
since that time, until, by the extension 
of the franchise, the working classes, in 
towns more especially, were able to make 
their voices heard more potently with 
regard to any evil from which they might 
consider they were suffering. I believe it 
has been held that this doctrine was 
founded to some extent upon the idea 
that there is something in the nature of 
an implied contract that a workman on 
entering into any employment engages to 
take the ordinary risks connected with 
that employment. That, I confess, 
seems to me to be a doctrine of the most 
artificial description. There is no such 
contract, and, to my mind, it seems even 
more imaginary than the famous contrat 
social of Rousseau. Under this doctrine 
the workman is placed in a less advan- 
tageous position in regard to compensa- 
tion for injuries than the stranger—to 
the stranger the manufacturer, the Rail- 
way Company, the private employer, or 
individual, are all liable to be called upon 
to make compensation for injury. The 
workman is not so entitled when an injury 
to him arises, as I have said, from the 
negligence of anyone in common employ- 
ment with himself. With all respect for 
the great legal luminaries who originally 
laid down this doctrine, it strikes me, 
and always has struck me, that in 
many cases a workman has a stronger 
laim upon his employer than an out- 
sider. They are engaged in a common in- 
dustry, and it seems to me that the natural 
doctrine would point to there being a 
greater liability to compensate for injury 
done in that case than in that of a 
person altogether outside and unconnected 
with the employer of labour, or with 
those in whose works the injury is 
inflicted. Under these circumstances, I 
think it can hardly be wondered at that 
an increasing cry has arisen of late years 
‘for an alteration in this rule of law. 
That ery became so strong that in 
.the year 1880 the Government of the 
day dealt with the question, It is 
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very possible that the Act of 1880 
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went as far in altering this rule of law 
as public opinion was prepared to go 
then. I was not in Parliament or in 
England at that time, and I cannot speak 
of the state of things with which the Act 
of 1880 dealt; but, at all events, the 
experience of the 13 years which have 
elapsed has shown that the legislation of 
1880, though a step in the right direction 
and well intended, has not dealt satis- 
factorily and fully with the whole ques- 
tion. The Act of 1880 left, to a great 
extent, the doctrine of common employ- 
ment standing, but it made certain 
changes in it rendering the employer 
liable to his workman in certain cases. 
One case was when personal injury was 
caused to a workman by reason of any 
defect in the works, machinery, or plant 
connected with or used in the business 
of the employer. Another case was 
when injury was caused to a workman 
by reason of the negligence of any per- 
son in the service of the employer who 
had any superintendence entrusted to 
him whilst in the exercise of such 
superintendence. There are three other 
conditions besides these, but I need not 
trouble your Lordships with them. It 
will, therefore, be seen that it was ad- 
mitted in 1880 by Parliament that some 
alteration of the law was necessury, and 
that two main grounds for abolishing the 
principle of common employment were 
laid down. But the experience of the 13 
years which have elapsed since that time 
has shown, as might have been expected, 
that those special exemptions do not 
really meet the case. They leave the 
doctrine of common employment standing 
toa great extent, and they have been 
found in practice to give rise to con- 
siderable litigation in regard to the 
exact meaning and purpose of the 
special conditions to which I have re- 
ferred. As soon as experience had 
been gained of the working of the Act, 
complaints began to arise, as your Lord- 
ships are probably aware, of the inefficient 
character of its provisions in dealing with 
the evil which was the subject of it, and 
attempts have been made from that time 
to remedy that inefficiency. Bills have 
been introduced into the other House, 
some by private Members and some by the 
Government of the day, for the purpose 
of remedying some of the defects 
which have been found to exist in the 
Act of 1880. Now, my Lords, I venture 
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to think that, if it is desired to place this 
question upon a satisfactory footing and 
to bring it to a final settlement, that 
cannot be effected so long as the doctrine 
of common employment is allowed in any 
degree to remain—I cannot say is allowed 
to remain upon the Statute Book, because 
it has. not been created by Statute ; it has 
been created, as I have said, by the de- 
cisions of the Courts of Law. It draws 
a distinction between workmen and 
strangers which it seems to me very 
difficult to defend, and there can be 
no doubt, I think, that the workmen 


themselves will never be content or 


satisfied while that distinction is allowed 
to exist, and while this doctrine con- 
tinues to be enforced. The object of 
this Bill, therefore, is to get rid once and 
for ever of the doctrine of common em- 
ployment. It is clearly laid down in the 
first clause of the Bill that in future the 
workman shall stand, with regard to 
the matter of compensation for injury, 
exactly on the same footing as a third 
person stands at the preseut time. I do 
not know that it is necessary I should 
detain your Lordships at this stage of 
the measure with any lengthened argu- 
ment upon the advisability of putting an 
end to the doctrine of common employ- 
ment, because I think upon that question 
very considerable agreement now exists. 
Attempts, as I have said, were made by 
the late Government to deal with the 
question. They did not go the length of 
abolishing the doctrine of common employ- 
ment altogether, but they proceeded to 
place some still greater restrictions upon 
it than were placed by the Act of 1880, 
The second clause of this Bill was not in 
the Bill as it originally stood, but was 
introduced in the House of Commons, It 
deals with employments which are 
injurious to health ; and though some 
persons doubt whether it was necessary 
and whether the Common Law does not 
provide for the case, even if that be so, 
it seems only reasonable that such a 
clause should be embodied in any settle- 
ment which proposes to deal with the 
whole of this question. Clause 3 deals 
with the question as regards sub-con- 
tractors. Your Lordships are aware that 
in a considerable number of trades it is 
the habit of the principal contractor to 
sub-let a portion of the work—often 
small portions of the work — to 
persons who carry them out with 
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a small number of men. That —_ 
tice, I believe, exists in the building 
trade; it exists very largely in 
dock work, where the gangers from day 
to day engage small bodies of meg in 
loading and unloading ships, and it 
exists in some of the country, 
especially, I think, in Lancashire, 
in mining operations under persons 
who go by the name of “ butty- 
men.” These sub-contractors are very 
often persons of very small means, against 
whom it would be useless to take legal 
proceedings to recover compensation, 
because they have not the means to pay 
under any order which the Court might 
make, and consequently the clause pro- 
vides, most justly and necessarily I 
think, that the workman shall be 
entitled to bring his action against the 
principal contractor, and not against the 
small sub-contractor, who might be 
simply, financially speaking, a man of 
straw. At the same time, the Bill 
secures to the head contractor his 
remedy against the sub-contractor if he 
is able to put it in force. These three 
clauses, therefore, deal with the question 
of common employment, and they deal 
with it, I admit, drastically by placing 
the workman in the same _ position 
as any other person in the country with 
regard to the compensation for injury. 
I believe the time has come for the 
change proposed, and I believe that 
public opinion is fully prepared for 
it. Your Lordships are aware how 
ardently it has been desired by the work- 
ing people of this country for many 
years, and I hope, therefore, upon that 
point . there will be no difference of 
opinion in this House. I come now to 
the fourth clause of the Rill, which pro- 
vides that no person shall be allowed to 
contract himself out of the Act. That is 
a principle which has been admitted by 
Parliament in numerous cases of late 
years. In the Merchant Shipping Acts 
there were many such provisions. In 
the Tithe Act of 1891, brought in by the 
late Government, there was a provision 
against contracting out, and I might pro- 
duce a large number of other instances 
which are sufficient, I think, to render 
it unnecessary at this stage of the Bill to 
argue the general question. I have 
no doubt there are some of your Lord- 
ships—I do not see my noble Friend 
Lord Wemyss; but if he were here he 
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would, no doubt, be one of them— 
who object altogether to legislation of 
that description, and who refuse 
to prohibit people from contracting 
themselves out of an Act of Par- 
liament ; but the precedents I have 
mentioned give a sufficient answer, as 
showing the general feeling in these 
days ; and upon this question of principle 
I can at least appeal to noble Lords 
opposite who formed part of the late 
Government, because the clause in the 
Act of 1891 to which I alluded provided 
against contracting out of the Act. That 
was, undoubtedly, a limited provision, 
while this is a general and complete pro- 
vision. I do not wish to press that 
limited provision in the smallest degree 
beyond what it will bear, but it is at 
least a proof that in the opinion of Her 
Majesty’s Government this was a ques- 
tion upon which to some degree at least 
they were bound to go beyond the Act of 
1880 which did not touch contracting out 
at all, and, with certain exceptions, to 
prevent it. Upon that point, since the 
passing of that Act, great complaints and 
objections have been made by most of the 
working classes themselves who are so 
largely interested in this question. I do 
not wantto urge the point of the pressure 
which may %e put upon working men to 
contract themselves out of the Act, but 
your Lordships can easily understand that 
there may be such pressure, which it is 
difficult to resist; and it is necessary to 
protect men in such cases by rendering 
contracts of that kind void in law. We 
must remember that this Bill is not 
brought in solely in the interests of any 
class. It is brought forward in what the 
Government believe to be the general 
interest, for the public safety, and for the 
protection of life and limb; and that is 
surely a ground why Parliament should 
say that it will not allow persons under 
pressure, or recklessly or improvidently, to 
deprive themselves, by contracting 
out of it, of the advantages which the Act 
of Parliament is intended to confer. I 
havealready shown your Lordships that 
there is a great consensus of 
opinion in favour of some restriction 
being placed upon the free power of 
making valid contracts outside and beyond 
the provisions of the law in this respect. 
And this brings me, my Lords, to touch 
upon a question of great importance, a 
question which has occupied a large por- 
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tion of time in the other House of 
Parliament relating to what are called 
insurance funds. It was one of the 
objects of the Bill of 1891 to allow con- 
tracting out in cases where funds of that 
description existed. It will not be diffi- 
cult, 1 think, to show hereafter that the 
system which it was proposed to estab- 
lish by that Bill was one which would 
have been extremely unworkable, which 
would have led to endless disputes and 
litigation, and which in the end it 
would not have been found possible 
to maintain. I want to clear away a 
misapprehension which appears to exist 
in the minds of many persons, and which, 
if the reports in the newspapers this 
morning are correct, appears to exist to 
a very serious extent in the mind of my 
noble Friend the Marquess of Salisbury. 
My noble Friend is reported to have said 
that this Bill would ruthlessly crush out 
these Societies. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have not the least desire to crush 
out such Societies, ruthlessly or otherwise, 
and they believe that they will be main- 
tained, and maintained in spite of the 
provisions of this Bill. It is said that 
the Societies will be crushed out, because 
uuless the men are allowed to contract 
themsel ves out of the Act and to rely solely 
upon those funds, the funds will fall to 
the ground. The great cases—I will not 
say the exclusive cases—iu which. these 
funds exist are in connection with the 
Railway Companies, and especially the 
London and North Western Railway 
Company. That company have an insur- 
ance fund to which the company have 
contributed very largely, and they have 
obliged the meu who belong to the fund 
to contract themselves out of the Act of 
1880. I am sorry to go ever further than 
that, and to say that I am informed that 
they require all men in their employment, 
whether they belong to the fund or not, 
to contract themselves out of the Act. I 
think that isa mistake. Another great 
Railway Company, the London and 
Brighton, also have a fund of this kind, 
but all the meu in the service of that com- 
pany are not required to contract them- 
selves out of the Act, whether they 
belong to the fund or not. But, my 
Lords, this is only one side of the ques- 
tion. Let us look at the other. There 
are two other railways, the Midland and 
the Great Eastern, which have similar 
funds. The Midland’s goes rather beyond 
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a@ mere accident fund, and provides, I 
believe, for sick cases and for super- 
annuation. But they both have funds of 
this kind, and they do not require their 
men to contract themselves out of the 
existing Act. And if you want to see 
what the men of the Great Eastern 
Railway think on this subject, you have 
only to look at the report which appeared 
in the newspapers a day or two ago of a 
meeting of the men which was addressed 
by Mr. M‘Laren, the Member for Crewe, 
in support of the Amendment which he 
moved in the House of Commons. What 
was the result? A Motion was made 
in accordance with Mr. M‘Laren’s view, 
and an Amendment was moved support- 
ing the Bill. The Amendment was 
carried by an overwhelming majority, so 
that I think we may conclude that the 
men of the Great Eastern Railway, 
although they profit largely by the fund, 
see no objection to the provision against 
contracting out. Therefore, my Lords, 
you have two great railways in connec- 
tion with which industrial insurance 
funds exist, without the obligation 
to contract out, and I do not see how it 
can be maintained that the provisions of 
this Act, which is simply in accordance 
with the practice of these railways, will 
“ruthlessly destroy ” insurance funds of 
this kind. 


THe Margurss or SALISBURY: 
As the noble Marquess has quoted me, I 
may say that I went on the statement of 
a Director of the London and North 
Western, made in the House of Com- 
mons, to the effect that contracting out 
was essential to the funds, which un- 
doubtedly would cease if the Bill passed 
in its present form. 


Tue Margvess or RIPON: That, 
of course, is a matter of conjecture, which 
may fitly be discussed in Committee. I 
think it will, then, be shown that so many 
benefits are involved in the continued 
existence of these funds that Directors 
will think better of it before coming 
to any determination to withdraw their 
contributions. Be that as it may, it 
does not necessarily follow that because 
that is the view of one Jirector or of all 
the Directors of ithe London and North 
Western Railway that they will turn out 
to be right, and that therefore these funds 
will be ruthlessly destroyed. I can 
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hardly see, in the face of the example of 
the Great Eastern and Midland, any 
ground for believing that that will be 
the case. If it is admitted, as I presume 
it is by the foes of the Bill, that con- 
tracting out must be prohibited, in the 
sense of being rendered void at law, in a 
great many cases, I want to know 
whether you are going to set up a sort 
of privilegium in particular cases for 
particular employers ? I suppose you 
are not going to put into the Schedule 
the cases of particular railways or em- 
ployers by name. You will have to 
make a definition. You will have fo 
refer the matter to some authority to 
decide in each particular case whe- 
ther the definition applies to the 
ease or not. Noble Lords opposite 
in their Bill of 1891 proposed to do that, 
to a great extent, by reference to the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, or the President of the Board 
of Trade. I will not press that point 
now, but I think it would not take long 
to show that would practically turn out 
to be a very unworkable system. At all 
events, I am sure that if Parliament 
enacts anything of this kind this Bill 
will fail to effect a final settlement of the 
question. It has been used as an argu- 
ment against the Bill, as I understand, 
that it is the Bill of the Trade Unions. 
My Lords, if the Bill is a bad Bill, the 
fact that it is supported by the Trade 
Unions or by any other body of people 
will not make it a good Bill. That I 
entirely admit ; but I am bound to say, 
considering that the Trade Unions repre- 
sent very largely the feeling of those who 
will be affected by the Bill, that, so far 
from that being an argument against the 
Bill, it is one distinctly in favour of the 
measure. Unless you carry with you 
the hearty support of the great bulk of 
the working classes in legislation 
affecting their interests, your efforts 
will fail of success. Coming to the 
sixth clause, I may just say that its 
object is to make this Act more easy, 
simple, and effective in its working than 
the Act of 1880. ‘There are only one or 
two more points in the Bill on whieh I 
need dwell at the present moment. The 
Bill, as your Lordships know, under 
Clause 8, is made to apply to workmen in 
the employment of the Crown, but not, 
of course, the Military and Naval Ser- 
vices. There is no reason and no justice 
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why men employed, for example, in the 
Arsenal at Woolwich should be placed in 
a different position from that of any other 
workman in respect of compensation for 
injuries occurring in the course of their 
employment. The definition of “work- 
man ” is made wider than in the existing 
Act, and includes seamen,. domestic ser- 
vants, and 

“ every rson who has entered into or 
works under a contract of service or apprentice- 


ship with an employer in the United King- 
dom.” 


The noble Viscount opposite has pre- 
sented Petitions from certain persons in 
London and Liverpool against the Act 
being made applicable to seamen, and he 
moved that the House agree that those 
Petitions be printed. I think, therefore, 
it will be convenient to your Lordships 
if I defer any observations on this branch 
of the subject till those Petitions are 
before us, only observing that I cannot 
at present see why seamen should be 
excluded. Such, then, is the Bill which 
I have the honour to present to your 
Lordships’ House. Its three main 
characteristics are these: In the first 
place, it abolishes altogether the doctrine 
of common employment ; in the second 
place, it prevents altogether contracting 
out of the Act ; and, in the third place, it 
greatly simplifies and cheapens the pro- 
cess of enforcing the law. I think, my 
Lords, these are important and desirable 
objects, and I submit that the Bill which 
we are now offering to your Lordships 
on behalf of the Government affords 
the prospect of « fair and satisfactory 
settlement of a long-controverted ques- 
tion. It will bring to an end an 
artificial doctrine of law justly com- 
plained of by the working classes, and 
will put them, in the matter of compen- 
sation for accidents, on the same footing 
as the rest of the community, and it will 
remove a distinction unkuown to the 
Common Law, and supported as far as I 
can perceive by no substantial justifica- 
tion. I beg to move that the Bill be 
read a second time. 


Moved, “That the Bill be now read 2%,” 
—(The Marquess of Ripon.) 


Tue Eart or DUDLEY suid, that 
there could be no doubt that this measure, 
if passed in anything approaching its 
present form, would effect verv important 
changes for good or evil in the industrial 
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life of this country, especially with 
reference to. coal mines. As a colliery 
owner, employing some 3,000 men, he 
hoped that their Lordships would allow 
him to make a few remarks with regard 
to the changes that this Bill would make 
in the position of coal-miners. The two 
great features of the Bill were the pro- 
posals which it embodied to abolish the 
doctrine of common employment and to 
prohibit workmen from contracting them- 
selves out of the ‘provisions of the 
measure. With regard to the proposal to 
abolish the doctrine of common employ- 
ment, he should not trouble their Lord- 
ships with many observations. The 
doctrine of common employment had 
been a vexed question for many years ; 
and although doubtless much might be 
said in its favour, still it was not a 
popular doctrine, at all events with 
miners, who, not unnaturally, wished to 
be placed on the same footing as re- 
garded compensation for accidents with 
those who were engaged in other forms 
of labour. Whether the miners were 
right or not in entertaining that wish 
was an acalemical question which he 
did not desire to enter upon at that. 
moment, but it was certain that that 
doctrine had been not infrequently 
pressed in past years in a most elastic 
fashion as a defence on the part of-em- 
ployers. It was, therefore, not sur- 
prising that the Government had decided 
to effect a change in the law in this 
respect and would increase to a consider- 
able extent the liability of employers. 
That additional liability, however, would 
no doubt be largely covered by insurance, 
the cost of which would eventually be 
embodied in the price of the article pro- 
duced. The result, therefore, would be 
that the doctrine of common employment 
with its possible hardships would be 
swept away at the cost of a small 
tax on the public as consumers. In his 
opinion, that was a most excellent and 
cheap method of getting rid of what 
was undoubtedly a grievance under which 
the men had laboured, and it was one to 
which neither the employers nor the em- 
ployed would object in the least degree. 
But with regard to the second change 
proposed by the Bill—that of prohibiting 
the men from contracting themselves out 
of the provisions of the measure—there 
was a good deal more to be said, because 
its effects upon the relations between 
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employers and employed would be far 
more important. If this Bill passed in 
its present shape Parliament would 
greatly weaken, if not entirely destroy, 
the system of private insurance which 
now existed, and which worked to the 
satisfaction of all parties concerned. 
Under that system a fund was created by 
the joint contributions of the employers 
and employed, and out of it compensa- 
tion was made to every workman who 
might be injured, no matter how his in- 
jury was caused. These private Insur- 
ance Societies had been in a number of 
instances established for many years, and 
they had the effeet of strengthening 
mutual interest and good feeling between 
employers and employed. Considerable 
light had been thrown of late upon the 
working of these Societies, as far as they 
concerned the railway men, by the recent 
discussions on this Bill that had taken 
place in the House of Commons and in 
the Public Press, the result being that 
other similar systems had been rather 
forced into the background, for these 
private funds existed in many of the in- 
dustries of this country. Sir W. Arm- 
strong and Company, and several large 
firms in Birmingham and in South Staf- 
fordshire, had established similar private 
Insurance Societies, who had paid large 
sums to their members as compensation 
for injuries which they had received in 
the course of theiremployment. He did 
not speak of these private Insurance 
Societies without having some know- 
ledge of their working. In his own 
collieries such Societies had been in 
operation for the last 50 years, which 
showed that they had not failed in their 
object, while they had given rise to the 
most friendly relations between himself 
and those whom he employed. But if 
this Bill passed in its present shape those 
private Insurance Societies would be 
either greatly weakened or entirely de- 
stroyed, because there could be no doubt 
that if workmen were prohibited from 
contracting themselves out of the pro- 
visions of the measure the employers 
would withdraw their contributions from 
the joint funds. The noble Marquess who 
had moved the Second Reading of the 
Bill did not appear to think that such 
would be the result of the proposed 
change, and seemed to imagine that 
there was no reason to apprehend that 
these private arrangements would not 
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continue to exist. He did not think 
however, that there were many Mem 
of that House—and he was sure that 
there were not many people in the 
country—who would hold that view, be- 
cause it was contrary to common sense 
to suppose that employers would con-. 
tinue to make contributions to these. 
funds when all the advantages which they 
deprived from their existence had been 
swept away by the operation of this Bill. 
It was impossible to suppose that em- 
ployers would deliberately stand up to 
be shot at from both sides. 1t was per-- 
fectly obvious, if the Bill passed in its 
present form, employers would withdraw 
their contributions to those funds and 
would hand them over to some large 
Insurance Office, who would relieve them 
of all liability in the matter. It was # 
mistake to suppose that by taking that. 
course the employers would incur any 
increased expenditure ; on the contrary, 
they would save money by the change. 
He calculated that by making the change 
he should pay some £325 per annum less 
than he now paid to his colliery funds, 
and he did not doubt that other em- 
ployers would be able to make as good, if 
not a more advantageous, arrangement, 
The consequences to the men, however,. 
would be of a far more serious character,. 
and it was in their interests that he asked 
Her Majesty’s Government to reconsider 
their determination with regard to this 
question. If this measure were 
as it now stood the men would find them- 
selves involved in litigation with wealthy 
companies, who would be bound, in the 
interest of their shareholders, to contest 
every case in which there was the least 
shadow of doubt, while, in the second 
place, they would only be entitled to com- 
pensation in cases of accidents caused by 
negligence. It was difficult to exagge- 
rate the advantages which the men de- 
rived under the present system, under 
which they obtained compensation in all 
cases of accident, however caused, 
Hundreds of accidents were constantly 
occurring in coal mines owing to causes 
that could not be clearly ascertained, and, 
indeed, it was only some 6 or 7 per 
ceut of such accidents that were due to, 
negligence, which could be traced to the, 
fault of any particular person—falling of 
roofs, boring accidents, and other mishaps 
were constantly occurring, which often 
incapacitated miners for weeks from fol- 
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lowing their employment. These cases 
were totally unprovided for by the Bill ; 
and, therefore, the great majority of in- 
jured workmen would be forced to depend 
entirely on their own small resources in 
cases of permanent or temporary disable- 
ment. There was a case of which he 
had personal knowledge, and which 
would illustrate the operation of the Bill. 
An Inspector at Birmingham, who had 
been in the employment of the London 
and North Western Railway Company 
for 30 years, while crossing the line at 
New Street to answer a call from the 
stationmaster, was knocked down by an 
engine and had both his legs cut off. 
When he recovered, the company found 
him a berth at 25s. a week for the rest of 
his life, as long as he behaved himself. 
Under this Bill he would have got 
nothing at all. The first defence to any 
claim for compensation would have been 
contributory negligence. It was not, 
therefore, surprising that the action of 
the House of Lords on this measure 
should be watched with the greatest 
interest by numbers of working men 
whose interests were involved. The 
men had taken every means in their 
power of expressing their views on 
the question. A deputation repre- 
senting 100,000 men waited on the 
noble Marquess the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion to protest against the Bill; and 
tLeir Lordships were aware of the result 
of the ballot among the London and 
North Western men. He had similar 
evidence on a smaller scale. Among the 
3,000 men in his employment he had 
caused a secret ballot to be taken a fort- 
night ago. The result was that 90 per 
cent. voted in favour of the continuance 
of the present system, 8 per cent. voted 
in favour of the Government proposal, 
and 2 per cent. were neutral. He felt 
convinced their Lordships would regard 
these expressions of opinion on the part 
of workmen as genuine evidence that in 
cases where these voluntary insurance 
funds existed the men were strongly in 
favour of continuing them, and depre- 
cated the attempt which had been made 
to destroy them. The position of the 
Government in this matter was most ano- 
malous. They professed to sympathise 
with democratic ideas, and to wish to 
benefit the working classes of this coun- 
try. They proved that desire by pro- 
posing to forcibly deprive a large section 
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of the working men of advantages 
greatly appreciated and valued by them. 
They professed to respect the right of 
individual liberty and judgment. They 
illustrated that respect by curtailing the 
liberty of a large number of intelligent 
men, and by refusing them permission to 
decide how their own interests could be 
best served. They professed to believe 
in the vote by ballot as the only sure 
method of testing the popular will. 
They showed that belief by ignoring the 
almost unanimous ballot taken among 
many thousands of workmen, and by re- 
fusing to accept it as genuine evidence. 
Under such eircumstances, he hoped the 
House would subject the measure to a 
most severe scrutiny, and would refuse 
to endorse that part of the Bill which 
involved such great hardship and so great 
an injustice. 

THe Duke or ARGYLL said, as 
their Lordships were about to give this 
Bill a unanimous Second Reading, it 
might safely be assumed that they ap- 
proved of its principle, and the question 
naturally arose, what was the principle 
of the Bill? The noble Marquess had 
laboured very much the question of what 
he called the doctrine of common employ- 
ment, and he said that the total abolition 
of that doctrine was the main object of 
the Bill. That, he apprehended, was a 
part of the Bill to which no Member of 
that House, on either side, would object. 
But the noble Marquess, in his account 
of the doctrine of common employment, 
did scant justice, as, indeed, it was very 
natural he should do, because, as he told 
their Lordships, he was not in England 
at the time, to the Act of 1880. The 
truth was that that Act destroyed vir- 
tually the whole doctrine of common 
employment, and what he wanted to 
direct the attention of the House specially 
to was the amount of change which this 
Bill would really make in the law as it 
stood under the Act of 1880. He be- 
lieved that the Bill would do very little 
indeed for the working classes more than 
had been done by that Act, and would 
certainly do them very great damage 
unless Clause 4 was materially modified. 
In three directions the Bill enlarged the 
scope of the present law, In the first 
place, it brought in the workmen in the 
Government Factories. Well, that was 
a matter of course. He did not imagine 
that any human being would urge an 
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argument in favour of the exclusion of 
workmen employed under the Government 
from the general law of the land affecting 
other employers. Next, it brought in 
domestic servants. That was a matter 
of very small importance indeed, for 
accidents to domestic servants due to the 
negligence of masters must be very small. 
Lastly, it brought in accidents to sea- 
men. That was a much more important 
question. Petitions had already been 
presented from shipowners in London 
and Liverpool against the Bill, and he 
wished to give notice that in Committee 
he would present to the House and move 
to have printed a Petition from no less 
than 54 of the largest shipowners on the 
Clyde with regard to the incidence of 
this Bill on seamen. That, however, 
was a separate question. But with regard 
to the general effect of the Bill in en- 
larging the privileges of the employed, 
there was nothing beyond the inclusion 
of Government workmen, domestic ser- 
vants, andseamen. Speaking of seamen, 
there was a curious clause in this Bill, 
which seemed to revive and re-establish 
the doctrine of common employment in 
another form. Clause 10 provided that 
the crew of a fishing vessel should not 
be included in the benefits of the Act 
where such members, though not part 
owners, were “ joint adventurers with the 
owners.” It was quite possible to argue 
that all wage-earners were part adven- 
turers, and if it should come to wages 
being hereafter paid as a percentage on 
profits, then the wage-earners and workers 
would be joint adventurers with the mas- 
ters, and if this principle were established 
the old doctrine of common employment 
would be re-established and recognised 
under the form of “common adven- 
turers.” Passing on to the method of 
enforcing compensation, he imagined the 
object of the Bill must be to secure 
better compensation for accidents 
arising from negligence, and also to 
induce owners and employers to exercise 
greater vigilance in preventing them. 
Both those ends were attained by the 
Act of 1880. That Act made owners 
liable for all accidents due to neglect 
through agents, direct or indirect, or to 
any act of carelessness on the part of 
their officers who had any authority or 
responsibility in acting for them. In all 
those cases they were liable. There 
were two other classes of accidents re- 
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maining. Those were, in the first place» 
accidents due to the individual careless- 
ness of the men to whom the accidents 
happened. That class of cases was not 
provided for by the Bill at all. It did 
nothing whatever to secure compensa- 
tion for accidents which happened owing 
to the negligence or carelessness of the 
individual men to whom the accidents 
happened—nothing whatever. Those, 
he believed, were at least 60 or 70 per 
cent. of all the accidents that happened ; 
and as the Bill did nothing whatever in 
those cases, the benefit of it would be 
comparatively small, even if it passed 
entirely unaltered. Then another class 
of accidents was those which were due 
to the carelessness of comrades or 
fellow-workmen. What would happen 


in those eases? He did not deny 
for a moment that some of the 
most deplorable accidents were due 


to the carelessness of comrades and 
fellow-workmen. Take, for example, 
accidents in coal mines. There, in 99 
cases out of 100, they were due to such 
carelessness. Compensation would not 
be secured unless negligence were proved. 
But how was that to be brought home to 
them? In almost all the cases the 
whole of the men were killed ; and even 
when they were not, reference to the 
trials which took place would show 
that there was nobody capable of giving 
evidence as to how the accident occurred. 
Generally, it happened that some man 
had opened his lamp to light his pipe, 
and was blown to atoms with his un- 
fortunate comrades. No compensation 
would be payable to anybody unless 
negligence could be proved—negligence 
of the master or the agent, direct or 
indirect ; negligence of the comrades. 
Where no negligence could be proved, 
there was no compensation provided for 
by the Bill. It was impossible to listen 
to the speech of the noble Marquess 
without seeing that by the insurance 
funds referred to by Lord Dudley ail 
those deficiencies in law were pro- 
vided for. They provided for accidents 
in all cases without the least reference 
to the cause. Then why should those 
funds be prevented? The noble Mar- 
quess had said that the prohibition of 
contracting out had become a common 
thing in Acts of Parliament, and that 
both Parties in Parliament had assented 
to it in certain cases, He did not deny 
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that for a moment, but each case must 
be decided by itself. If a contract 
was against public policy ; if a contract 
was notoriously injurious to the men 
themselves—as, for instance, a contract 
for perpetual slavery,which was unknown 
to the law of England—Parliament had a 
right to prohibit that or any contracts 
which were against public policy ; but 
could they say it was against public 
policy to have insurance funds when 
they knew that under the insurance 
system all accidents were provided for, 
whether due to carelessness or not ? 
There was under that system no legisla- 
tion, no painful inquiry, no antagonism 
between employer aud employed, and the 
system worked with perfect smoothness 
between masters andmen. The question 
was, whether his was a kind of contract 
which ought to be prohibited? That 
was the whole question. He had heard 
no argument from the noble Marquess 
in favour of prohibiting this particular 
kind of contract. On the contrary, he 
had said he fully admitted that these 
contracts were very right and very good. 
Then why prohibit or impede them ? 
Then the noble Marquess said, “It is 
very true the men of the North Western 
Company are against the prohibition ; 
but the men of the Great Eastern are for 
it.” That was no argument against 
allowing freedom of contract. Let those 
men who did not wish to contract out 
come under the Bill. It was a question 
of individual freedom. A large deputa- 
tion had waited upon him a few days 
ago, and he cross-questioned some of its 
members upon this subject, and more in- 
telligent men he never had intercourse 
with. They spoke excellently well, and 
stated their case as well as any Member 
of their Lordships’ House could have 
stated it. They seemed to be as in- 
telligent upon their own subjects as any 
Member of that House, and perhaps a 
good deal more independent. They 
stated that a ballot of the London and 
North Western Railway men had been 
taken on the question, and that 75 per 
cent. of the men had voted in favour of 
this system of contracting out. Then why 
should the Government attempt to abolish 
it? It was a very curious thing that 
the noble Marquess did not say one word 
in favour of that prohibition. His ques- 
tion was, could they prove that in this 
case it was a wise and just prohibition to 
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make? Let them consider what the 
benefit was to the working classes of the 
system of mutual insurance. It avoided 
litigation ; it promoted watchfulness and 
the prevention of accidents. He was 
told by one of the deputation from the 
Elswick Works of Messrs. Armstrong 
that about three-fourths of the whole 
funds were contributed by the men, and 
not only that, but the large majority of the 
managing body were themselves working 
men. One of the workmen, who he was 
told was also a constituent and great sup- 
porter of Mr. John Morley, told him that 
the effect of the system was that repre- 
sentatives of the men went round the 
machinery at stated intervals to see that 
it was all properly guarded and that all 
preventible means were taken to avoid 
accidents; and that if accidents 
did occur, they would be clearly 
owing to the negligence of the 
workmen themselves. In great works 
like Lord Armstrong’s there must be 
accidents oceurring which were not due 
to the carelessness of comrades or agents 
of any kind, but which were pure acci- 
dents happening to individual men. 
Under this Bill those men would get no 
advantage whatever, but they all got 
compensation under the system of 
mutual insurance. The present system, 
therefore, clearly encouraged watchful- 
ness; it prevented antagonism, -as_ his 
noble Friend Lord Dudley had said, be- 
tween employer and employed, and it 
established, above all, a sense of common 
interest. In short, it had every advan- 
tage which a system of compensation for 
injury could possibly have, and was 
better than any system which could be 
established under the legal obligation 
of an Act of Parliament. Why did 
noble Lords dislike it? Why did 
they wish to prohibit it? Some of the 
deputation which waited upon him were 
quite outspoken upon the subject. They 
said many of them were members of the 
Trades Unions, but that many of the 
leaders of the Trades Unions objected to 
the contracting-out clause, because they 
wanted to get the men entirely into their 
own hands ; but the workmen wished to 
be free, as individual men. He strongly 
urged upon the House that individual 
liberty ought to be upheld, and it was a 
monstrous proposition for any Minister 
of the Crown to lay down that to allow 
this individual liberty to the men was to 
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confer a privilege upon them—to give 
them a privilegium. 

*THE Marquess or RIPON said, hedid 
not apply that to the men, but to the 
companies which it was proposed should 
he released. 

Tue Duke or ARGYLL said, it was 
the men themselves who made these 
agreements, and when a ballot was taken 
they voted 90 per cent. in favour of 
being allowed to make them, The free- 
dom of Englishmen to act as they 
thought best in their own interests and 
for their own benefit was to be called in 
future a privilege, and Parliament was 
to judge for them. That was a 
monstrous doctrine to lay down. He 
could not help thinking that all these 
measures which set employers against 
employed would ultimately have most 
disastrous effects upon the working 
classes themselves. There was no doubt 
that they encouraged the idea which 
was continually urged in some quarters, 
that the interests of capital and labour 
were antagonistic. That doctrine was 
simply idiotic, and ought not to be en- 
cou Capital and labour were 
necessary to each other, and capital 
could not be employed freely where it 
was fettered by such Acts. In other 
respects, the effect of passing the Bill in 
its present shape would be most dis- 
astrous to the working classes of the 
country. It was quite clear that the 
great commercial depression and troubles 
which existed in all the great commercial 
centres of the world—in England, in 
America, and in Germany—were coin- 
cident with agitation, which unsettled 
the minds of men, which put forward the 
doctrine that capital was antagonistic to 
labour, and which destroyed confidence 
in the results of commercial enterprise. 
The old doctrine of political economists 
of the wages fund, that wages consisted 
of a certain sum of money, like so many 
guineas in an old woman's stocking, 
was now completely abandoned. It was 
knocked on the head chiefly, he believed, 
by his old friend Mr. Thornton, was 
finally killed by John Stuart Mill, and 
was now held by nobody. There was, 
nevertheless, a source from which all 
wages came. All wages must spring 
from commercial enterprise, and every 
Statute which tended to discourage com- 
mercial enterpri-e struck a direct blow at 
the working classes. Those who had 
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tapital were unwilling to invest it in 
commercial enterprise when they did not 
know, from day to day, what was going 
to happen in the labour market, and in 
other directions. It was only last 
autumn that one of the greatest em- 
ployers on the Clyde told him that was 
the feeling which operated on his mind. 
Every Bill which interfered with indi- 
vidual liberty and freedom, and set up 
the doctrine that capital was necessarily 
antagonistic to labour, had a directly 
dangerous influence on the wages fund 
of the working classes. His noble Friend 
opposite said that these funds would not 
be destroyed if Clause 4 were passed, but 
his noble Friend who had last spoken 
had shown that such a contention was 
incorrect. The deputation which waited 
upon bim the other day represented 
160,000 working men, who were against 
destroying the existing arrangements. 
What ground had his noble Friend for 
saying that these funds would not be de- 
stroyed ? Lord Dudley had given most 
excellent reasons why it would be almost 
impossible for employers to continue 
them. He hoped, for the reasons which 
he had stated, that their Lordships would 
expunge Clause 4 when the time came 
for doing so in Committee. In the mean- 
time, he gave his assent to the general 
principle of the Bill; and he and his 
friends went further, and said that they 
believed it would be far better to allow 
compensation to be given, by means of 
mutual arrangements between employers 
and employed, for compensation for all 
kinds of accidents without reference to 
the cause of them. He hoped, therefore, 
their assent to the Second Reading would 
not be misunderstood, because the desired 
Amendments could be brought forward 
in Committee. 

Tue Marquess of LONDONDERRY 
asked for the indulgence of their Lord- 
ships while he addressed them for a few 
moments as an employer of labour and a 
colliery owner in the County of Durham 
and a member of the Durham Coal- 
owners’ Association. He cordially con- 
curred in the decision of the noble 
Marquess below him not to divide on the 
Second Reading. In the first place, he 
did not think that the Bill was worthy of 
being rejected by their Lordships. He 
regarded it himself, with certain altera- 
tions, as a Bill of a harmless character ; 
but whether those alterations were made 
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or not, he was at a loss to see how the 
Bill could benefit any human being. The 
country had had experience of a Bill of 
the same character as this in the Act of 
1880, which, according to the noble 
Marquess opposite, had not proved itself 
in any way a success. The measure that 
was submitted that day added, to his 
mind, to the evils af the Act of 1880. 
He would briefly enumerate the pro- 
visions of this new Bill. In the first place, 
it proposed the total abolition of the 
doctrine of common employment by 
subjecting employers to the same liability 
to their workmen as they were under to 
strangers for injuries caused by the work- 
men of the employer ; secondly, it made 
employers liable for injuries resulting 
from an absence of reasonable sanitary 
precautions, as if that were legal negli- 
gence; thirdly, it prohibited employers 
and workmen from contracting out of 
the Act; and, lastly, it placed the 
liability of employers to workmen on the 
same footing as to strangers—first, by 
removing any limit to the amount of 
compensation recoverable ; and, second, 
by abandoning the special provisions of 
the old Act as to procedure, except that 
the County Courts were given jurisdiction 
in all cases where the amount claimed did 
not exceed £300; whereas, under the” 
ordinary law affecting strangers, the limit 
of the County Court jurisdiction was 
£50. On that point he proposed to move 
an Amendment at the proper time. But 
what he wanted to bring under their 
Lordships’ attention was the effect of the 
present Bill on the mining population of 
the Counties of Northumberland and 
Durham. Previous to the Act of 1880 
they enjoyed considerable benefits. He 
would not enumerate them all, but he 
would briefly state that the chief benefits 
they enjoyed were the partial mainte- 
nance of a medical man at each colliery, 
and the provision until otherwise required 
of free house accommodation, and coals 
for the widows of men killed from what- 
ever cause while following their employ- 
ment. In addition, some owners main- 
tained, or aided in maintaining, relief 
funds at their own collieries. There also 
was what was known as “smart money,” 
a weekly sum paid by the employers to 
any person injured below ground in such 
a way as to disable him from following 
his employment. The amount paid was 
2s. 6d. a week to a boy and 5s. a week 
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to a man for a period not exceeding six 
months. Then there was also a Miners’ 
Provident Society, to which many em- 
ployers voluntarily contributed a per- 
centage of 20 per cent. of the workmen’s 
contributions. He would now bring to 
their Lordships’ notice the action taken 
by the owners in consequence of the 
passing of the Act of 1880. After the 
passing of that Act, but previous to its 
becoming law, a meeting of the Coal- 
owners’ Association was held, at which 
Returns from members of the Association 
were received. Those Returns showed 
that during the year ending September 30, 
1880, money amounting to £6,119 10s, 4d. 
was paid by employers to workmen 
as smart money, and the employers 
also contributed £4,598 1s. 9d. to the 
miners’ permanent relief fund. At the 
same meeting, the coalowners of the two 
counties addressed a letter to the Miners’ 
Association. The gist of that letter was 
that the coalowners proposed that their 
previous privileges, such as their accom- 
modation houses and smart money, should 
remain undisturbed, but that the owners’ 
percentage contribution to the miners’ 
relief fund which covered all classes of 
accident and also old age should be 
increased. The Miners’ Association 
refused this proposal. He also wished 
to call attention to the following para- 
graph in that letter :-— 

“You are no doubt aware of the numerous 
donations and other privileges which for many 
years past have been voluntarily given by the 
colliery owners for the benefit of those work- 
men who have received injury in their employ, 
or, in case of death, of their representatives, 
the value of which amounts to £30,000 per 
annum, of which £6,000 per annum is repre- 
sented by smart money.” 

The payment of smart money did not end 
when the Bill of 1880 became law, for 
in the year 1891 no less than £9,000 was 
paid as smart money in those districts to 
men who were disabled. The offer of 
the coalowners was put forward from no 
sordid or grasping motive, but simply, 
among other things, to avoid litigation. 
If this measure passed, litigation would 
be found to be a very heavy item in the 
pitman’s account. That offer was also 
put forward for the purpose of promoting 
harmonious and cordial feelings between 
employers and employed. In 1891, after 
the offer had been rejected, an Owners’ 
Association was formed for each county 
under the Companies Acts on the lines 
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by the coalowners. That that policy 
was successful was shown by the fact 
that the amount of compensation paid 
during the 11 years from 1880 to 1891 
was only £2,632 6s. 7d., while no less 
than £967 Os. 1ld. was paid in legal 
expenses. On the other hand, the pay- 
ments made voluntarily by employers to 
the miners’ permanent relief fund during 
the same period amounted to ‘no less than 
£49,264. He thought their Lordships 
would allow that the Employers’ Liability 
Act had not been beneficial to those 
whom it was intended to benefit. If he 
wanted corroboration of that he found it 
in the evidence given by Mr. Steele, the 
Secretary of the Miners’ Relief Fund, 
before the Labour Commission on August 
5, 1891. Mr. Steele said that the total 
amount of owners’ percentages paid up 
to 1881 was equal to 124 per cent. on the 
whole contributions of the members ; that 
since 1880 there had been a general 
falling-off in the owners’ subscriptions, 
and in-1890 they were only 5:7 per cent. 
Mr. Steele also said— 

“Undoubtedly the Employers’ Liability Act 
has resulted in the decrease of the owners’ per- 
centage ” ; 
and he also showed that if the owners 
had maintained their rate of contribution 
prevailing up to December, 1880—that 
was before the passing of the Bill— 
the position of the Society would 
have been better by nearly £40,000. 
He did not think he exaggerated when 
he said that, judging by the benefits con- 
ferred on the mivers of Durham by the 
Act of 1880, there was not much chance 
of their receiving much further benefit 
from the Bill now before the House. 
The Bill, in his opinion, increased the 
probability of litigation, because it in- 
creased the area of liability, and it in- 
* volved the risk already proved of a 
diminution of the voluntary payments of 
employers, which exceeded any payments 
that could be obtained under the law. 
He would make one statement of a 
personal character. He had heard it 
stated that if the Bill as it at present 
existed became law the owners, in all 
probability, would withdraw their sub- 
scriptions to the insurance funds. 
Whether the Bill passed as it stood or 
not, unless some circumstances of an 
altogether unforeseen character arose, he 
would in no way depart from the policy 
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he had pursued in the past. But he 
wished to state that, while he had been 
putting before the House the line taken 
since the passing »f the Act of 1880 by 
the coalowners of Durham, on this point 
he was in a position to pledge nobody 
but himself. He could, however, say 
that the coalowners would never be 
wanting in doing all that possibly could 
be done to secure the comfort of their 
men, and to minimise the danger that 
must necessarily appertain to those 
following so hazardous a calling. He 
had had some experience of mining, and 
he assured those in charge of the Bill 
that if they thought it was going to 
effect a millennium for the pitmen they 
were as ignorant of the elementary 
rudiments of mining as was that right 
hon. Gentleman of agriculture who 
entertained the idea that if Parish 
Councils were only created there would 
exist in the most desolate and barren 
parts of this Kingdom “ waving fields of 
golden corn.” 

*Lorp STALBRIDGE said, he would 
uot have troubled their Lordships with 
any remarks on this occasion but for two 
or three observations of the noble 
Marquess in moving the Second Reading. 
He would not detain their Lordships at 
any length for two reasons : first, because, 
as Chairman of the London and North 
Western Railway Company, he was 
sorry to say he would have to be heard 
again when the Bill was in Commitee ; 
and, next, that this question of con- 
tracting out of the Bill had been fought 
out by the men themselves. Holding 
the position which he had the honour to 
hold as Chairman of that company, he 
would not be doing right, therefore, in 
saying anything on that matter, because 
it would be brought before their Lord- 
ships at a later stage by another Member 
of the House selected by the men them- 
selves. He wished, however, to make a 
few remarks on the observations which 
fell from the noble Marquess in imtro- 
ducing the Bill. In the first place, he 
rather hinted that some coercion 
must have been used on the men. Thut 
suggestion had been disposed of in the 
other House and in the Press. In these 
days it was not likely that it was in the 
power of Directors to influence by 
coercion some 60,000 men voting in 
secret baNot. Such a suggestion was an 
insult to the intelligence of the men. 
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He could only repeat what had been 
said before, that the action on the part 
of the men was earnest and spontaneous ; 
it came from them alone, and it was 
they themselves who were desirous of 
maintaining this power of contracting 
out of the Act. He wished that his 
noble Friend opposite had received a 
deputation from the men, and had heard 
both sides of the question. He would 
then have seen the earnestness with 
which they argued their own cause, and 
the reasons they brought forward in 
support of it. But the Members of the 
Government, both in their Lordships’ 
House and in the other House of Par- 
liament, refused to hear the arguments of 
the men themselves. It was perfectly 
true that it was one of the conditions of 
service in the North Western Railway 
Company that the men should join the 
insurance fund. If there had been the 
slightest objection to that coercion, as 
they called it, would not the men have 
taken the earliest opportunity of showing 
it? They had, however, by majorities of 
87 per cent. and 95 per cent. declared in 
favour of the present system, and that 
was the result of spontaneous action on 
the part of the men themselves. The 
noble Marquess had urged as a reason 
why the contribution now made by the 
employers should not be withdrawn, that 
under the Bill that contribution would be 
regarded as part of the compensation 
awarded to the injured workman. But 
such a course would be most impolitic on 
the part of the employers, and that 
seemed to him to be one of the weakest 
and most curious arguments ever ad- 
duced. By placing a sum of £50 or 
£100 in the hands of a man who was 
permanently injured would they not 
open a field to the speculative attorney, 
of whom they had heard so much, who 
would say that if he were paid so much 
of that ready money he would obtain a 
very much larger sum for the man in a 
Court of Law? That would be a most 
foolish course for any Board of Directors 
to take, and one which they would in- 
evitably repent very soon. The London 
and North Western Directors had passed 
a resolution stating that if the Act 
passed in its present form their contri- 
bution to the fund must inevitably cease. 
As a matter of fact, it ceased automati- 
cally. It was given for a definite object, 
and if the conditions were not adhered to 
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it lapsed. No Director would ask the 
shareholders to contribute to the fund as 
largely as before with the knowledge 
that no benefit would be got from it. 
He wished to know what possible harm 
would aécrue to those who did not want 
the power of contracting out by granting 
it to. those who did want it? and he 
trusted in Committee to adduce further 
reasons why the present system, in- 
cluding as it did the power of con- 
tracting out, should be retained. 

*Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, it 
was his duty on behalf of the Govern- 
ment in 1880 to move in that House the 
Employers’ Liability Bill of that year, 
and upon that occasion he expressed his 
own inability to follow the grounds upon 
which the doctrine of common employ- 
ment had been established. It, there- 
fore, would not surprise their Lordships 
to hear that he, for one, was eetly 
content that it should be abolished in the 
absolute manner in which that was done 
by the Bill, but he must warn all those 
interested in the question that to abolish 
the doctrine of common employment did 
not mean that everybody who was in 
anybody else’s employment was to be 
compensated for all the accidents which 
might happen to him in that employ- 
ment. In the first place, if it was his 
own fault, of course he was not to be 
compensated if he contributed in any 
manner to the accident. The law as it 
would be under this Bill was the 
same as at present—the workman was 
not in that case to be compensated. 
Lastly, he would only be compensated 
under this Bill in the way in which a 
stranger would be compensated. He did 
not suppose for a moment that every 
passenger on board a ship who was not 
in the employment of the company was 
entitled to be compensated for every 
accident by which he might be in- 
jured ; he did not apprehend that every- 
one who visited a mine, a stranger not in 
the employment of the Mining Company, 
would, as a matter of necessity, be 
entitled to compensation because he 
might suffer from some accident or other 
which occurred while he happened to be 
down in the mine ; and he did not appre- 
hend that every visitor or guest in a 
private house would be compensated for 
every accident which might happen 
while he was there, Therefore, although 
the classes of persons who would 
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benefit. by the Bill were enlarged, and 
although the doctrine of common em- 
ployment was abolished, there would be 
an ample field still remaining for ques- 
tioning whether, under particular circum- 
stances, compensation was due or not. 
He thought it as well to say so much as 
that, lest the effect of the Bill should any- 
where be exaggerated. No doubt within 
its proper limits it would operate justly 
in the cases where it operated at all. 
The only other matter which had been 
brought into discussion, and which arose 
on the present occasion only in this way 
—that it involved an important principle, 
though that was not the principle of the 
Bill with which they were concerned in 
the vote to be given on the Second 
Reading—the ouly other matter was 
that of the clause absolutely excluding 
all contracting out of the Act. He was 
surprised to see it stated that the noble 
Earl who so worthily led the Govern- 
ment in that House upon the occasion of 
speaking on this Bill in the country was 
reported to have said something in a 
general way, to the effect that a Bill was 
of no use if people were allowed to con- 
tract out of it, and instancing the Agri- 
cultural Improvements Act. There was 
no man in that House of whose judg- 
meut—when they had his real judg- 
ment—he thought more highly than 
his noble Friend; but if he did make 
that remark, and if he illustrated it by 
that case, he must for the moment 
have forgotten the difference between 
such a case as that which he referred to 
and the present. When a general rule 
of law had to be laid down which 
executed itself apart from litigation 
if the rule were a sound one it 
might be a very wise thing to take care 
that nobody should be at liberty to 
alter it or to depart from it. The Agri- 
cultural Improvements Bill was of that 
nature. It laid down certain rules 
founded upon justice which would be 
practically incorporated by law into every 
contract for tenancy of land, and which 
would, therefore, execute themselves just 
as much as the rights given in a lease. 
There was no obscurity about them—no 
uncertainty. Their application might, 
of course, like everything else in the 
world, in some possible cases become a 
matter of dispute, but it was not in their 
general nature necessary that they should 
be ascertained by litigation. But where 
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a remedy was given by an Act for 
damages to a person suffering a particular 
wrong, then, unless the parties met and 
agreed without an action, litigation 
was the whole thing; and to say 
that because a .general rule of law 
should not be interfered with by private 
contracts therefore there shall be a rule 
of law that somebody who suffers an 
injury and cannot agree with the person 
whom he holds responsible for it as to 
the amount to be paid is not to be at 
liberty to protect himself in some better 
form if he can, seems to be at the least 
very remote from the analogy. The 
principle which should always be kept 
in view in considering whether contracts 
should be allowed by way of exception 
from general legislation was, whether the 
nature of the case required the prohibi- 
tion of the exercise of private judgment 
or not. He could understand that it 
might be thought unsafe to allow an un- 
limited power to contract out of such a 
remedy as this Bill gave, because of the 
possibility of the application of pressure 
or superior power on the part of the 
employer as against the employed ; but 
what he could not understand was, 
upon what conceivable principle in 
dealing with a definite class of arrange- 
ments which gave to the employed as a 
class better and more advantageous 
remedies than those given by particular 
litigation—upon what conceivable prin- 
ciple that was to be prohibited he failed 
altogether to understand. Here their 
Lordships had presented to them.a certain 
class of insurance contracts or Benefit 
Societies, and the question was whether 
any principle whatever required—he 
would go further and say justified—the 
prohibition of such contracts if their pro- 
hibition could be avoided consistently 
with the general intention. Some people 
said those insurance funds or Benefit 
Societies would not be prohibited; but 
those who subscribed enormous sums of 
money as employers must be judges for 
themselves as to that. To him it seemed 
the most reasonable thing in the world 
that they should stipulate for some ad- 
vantage to themselves in return for that 
which they contributed. They might 
say—“ We give £20,000—in some cases 
more than the contributious of the 
men—to an insurance fund; we shall 
have the benefit of the insurance fund as 
well as you, and we shall have that insur- 
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ance against litigation,” and the men 
approved of that because it gave to them 
the immense advantage which this Bill 
would not give them; it covered all 
those classes of accidents which the Bill 
would not cover, and it relieved them 
from all those risks, liabilities, uncertain- 
ties, and costs of litigation in which the 
Bill would inevitably involve them. Was 
there any advantage in dealing with the 
matter in that way? They would see 
when the Bill reached the Committee 
stage ; but if there was no advantage, he 
could not but look upon the Government 
policy of insisting upon this proviso as a 
determination to saddle this measure, pro- 
posed in the general interest of the em- 
ployed, with a conditional clause de- 
priving vast numbers of the employed 
of great benefits which they at present 
enjoyed, and for which this Bill would 
be no substitute whatever. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HerscHett): My Lords, I do not think 
it necessary to defend the principle of 
the Bill in so far as it extends the Act of 
1880 and puts an end to the doctrine of 
so-called common employment. One 
observation I will make, and it is this : 
The noble Duke who spoke earlier in the 
Debate said the Bill does very little, 
that the extension of the Act of 1880 is 
very trifling, and that it is a measure 
for which nobody has any reason to be 
thankful. That is not the opinion of 
the mass of the working classes in this 
country. They have thought about the 
matter probably for as many years as 
the noble Duke has weeks, and they 
have come to the conclusion that it is 
a Bill which they earnestly and ardently 
desire ; and not suddenly, but after 
agitation continued for a series of years. 
Mv Lords, I think it would be capable 
of easy proof that the measure is a very 
considerable extension of the Act of 


1880, and that it confers a very great 


advantage upon the employed by making 
the question of liability for accident 
depend upon an issue generally of great 
simplicity, whether negligence can be 
proved, and by getting rid of all those 
limitations and restrictions which have 
in the past caused litigation to be so 
continuous and which have given rise to 
so much discussion in the Law Courts 
as to the law declared upon the sub- 
ject. Turning to the clause round 
which the discussion has chiefly pro- 
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ceeded, the observations of some noble 
Lords would seem to indicate complete 
hostility to any proposal to prohibit con- 
tracting out; but I do not understand 
that to be the view of my noble and 
learned Friend who lastspoke. As far as 
T could gather, he has given his general 
adhesion to the principle of prohibiting 
contracting out of the Bill. The clause 
prohibiting contracting out can be justi- 
fied on two grounds: In the first place, 
the Bill would be a dead letter in many 
eases if that were not prohibited. It is 
well-known that in many employments 
not so highly organised as those which 
have Trades Unions there is no fund 
and no provision for compensation in the 
case of accident. Those are the cases 
which most need protection, and where 
the benefit of the Bill could only be 
reaped by prohibiting contracting out. 
In the second place, it would prevent 
contracting out as a principle which is 
against the public interest. I say a con- 
tract to contract out in such a matter is 
against the public interest. What does 
it mean? It means this: Persons are 
injured in the course of their work in in- 
dustrial enterprises. They are not able 
to support themselves, and are thrown 
upon the community if they contract 
out of the provisions of the Act. The 
community is not bound to enforce every 
agreement between parties ; and you are 
not bound to enforce any contract the 
result of which, on the whole, must be 
regarded as against the public interest. 
There is a great deal of confusion on the 
subject. The Bill does not prevent 
people making any promises to each 
other unless those promises are against 
the public interest ; aud I maintain that 
there is no inherent right in any 
two people to make engagements and 
to compel the community to enforce 
those engagements being carried out. 
Therefore, I say that wherever the 
engagement is of a nature against the 
public interest, it is perfectly legitimate to 
forbid contracting out. I do not under- 
stand that there is any great controversy 
about the general provision forbidding 
contracting out ; the suggestion rather is 
that there ought to be some exceptions from 
the general provision. Of course, when 
we come to discuss the Bill in Committee 
any proposal to that effect would have to 
be considered. There have, however, 
been some observations made in the 
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like to call attention. In all cases, as far 
as I understand, in which the opinion of 
the employés has been taken by ballot, the 
alternative has been put to them, Would 
you prefer to retain your insurance fund, 
or would you have the Act, and the Act 
alone, without the insurance fund? I 
can quite understand that to a question 
so put the workman would make the 
answer that they would prefer to have 
the insurance fund without the Act to 
having the Act without the insurance 
fund. It should be remembered that the 
question is put in a manner which assumes 
that their choice is only between the two. 
I do not believe their choice is only 
between the two. I think better of the 
employers of this country than to believe 
it; for if the choice was between the two, 
it could only be by the employers show- 
ing a disregard of those who are in their 
employ, which I should deeply lament to 
think characterises any of them. The 
noble Marquess (Lord Londonderry) 
apparently entered upon this part of the 
case with the intention of cursing the 
Government proposal, but it seems to 
ine that he blessed it altogether, because 
his facts proved that, notwithstanding 
threats or suggestions made at the time 
the last Employers’ Liability Act was 
passed, employers in the North of Eng- 
land have continued to contribute very 
largely to funds of this description, and I 
should think it very astonishing if they 
had not done so. Why do they make 
these promises, and pay “ smart money ™ 
to men who are injured ? Because they 
do not like that a man injured in their 
employ should be left to charity or to the 
Poor Law, and they think that such a 
man is entitled to receive some considera- 
tion from those in whose employ he is. 
That is why they contribute, and I should 
think ill of them if they were to cease to 
contribute. And the Bil) ouly comes to 
this : that the contribution they make is 
to be more complete. That is all it comes 
to. 
THe Margvess or SALISBURY : 
Litigation. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR : I will 
deal with the question of litigation in a 
momeut. We are told that the total 
number of cases resulting from negligeuce 
is 6 per cent. Therefore, 94 per cent. of 
the cases will go on as now in their 
nature and character of the compensa- 
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tion paid. It is only in 6 per cent. of 
the whole number of accidents that com- 
pensation would have to be made under 
the Act. It was said that employers would 
refuse in every case to do for their work- 
meu in future what they thought proper 
todo now. It seems to me they would 
be most unwise if they did so, and it 
would show a monstrous and outrageous 
disregard of their employés if they were 
to do anything of the kind. It is said 
that the London and North Western con- 
tributes so largely to their employes’ insur- 
ance fund in order to escape from litigation, 
I confess I can hardly accept that state- 
ment with gravity. That they should pay, 
as we have been told, £20,000 a year to 
escape litigation when the number of 
cases in which they would be liable to 
litigation under the old law is so very 
trivial indeed, that for that alone they 
should make this contribution is a draft 
upon my credulity which I am not able 
to honour. No; I am satisfied they 
make that contribution with higher and 
nobler motives. The noble Lord said 
that the proposed change in the law 
would compe! employers to cease contri- 
buting to these funds in future. I have 
listened with a little surprise to that 
conclusion, considering what were the 
premises. Your Lordships are told that 
these are funds which bind together em- 
ployer and employed, which have created 
good feeling and harmonious working 
between them, and you are told, further, 
that the only effect of the Government's 
proposal would be to compel the mine- 
owner to pay a premium for insurance, 
the repayment of which would come 
from the consumer of the article. Be- 
cause the mine-owner may be compelled 
to pay some small premium of insurance, 
which ultimately would come out of the 
produce of the industry, the noble Lord 
would on that account abandon a system 
which for years has maintained harmony 
between employer and employed. Well, 
I fail to see that the conclusion is justi- 
fied by the premises. I do not blame 
those who suggest that the funds would 
go to pieces. They do not like the Bill, 
aud it is quite natural, while the Bill is 
in progress, that they should, practically 
speaking, take up an irreconcilable atti- 
tude; but it by no means follows that 
if the Bill is passed the better feelings 
of employers of labour will not prevail. 
The Bill, your Lordships will observe, 
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does not compel a workman to avail him- 
self of the rights which it gives. It 
does not say he shall sue. 

Lorp ESHER: You forbid the con- 
tract. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: Yes, 
because it provides that a workman can- 
not contract out of the Act; it doés not 
compel him to bring an action and to sue. 
No doubt there may be individuals in 
whose case there would not be any 
restraining motive at all; but is it not 
obvious that such cases would be so 
limited in number that it would be 
monstrous and absurd in any company 
or any individual, on the chance of that 
limited number of cases, to break up a 
system which they say has worked well 
and for the advantage of the employers 
and workmen ? Therefore, it seems to 
me it is inthe highest degree improbable 
—I should regret to believe it—that 
these funds will be destroyed. Certainly 
there is nothing in this Bill which com- 
pels such destruction. If they are de- 
stroyed it will be by those who choose 
to destroy them, and I entertain still the 
hope that even if the Bill passes in its 
present form no such destruction will 
ensue. 


Electric Communication 


Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accord- | 


ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the whole House on Friday the 8th of 
December next. 


SHOP HOURS ACT (1892) AMENDMENT 
(No. 2) BILL. 
THIRD READING. 
Bill read 3* (according to Order). 


Lorp ACTON begged to move two 
necessary Amendments; the first was 
merely a question of language, and the 
second was an Amendment which the 
operation of the Bill required. 


Amendments proposed, 


In Clause 2, page 1, line 8, after (“ salaries ”) 
insert (“payable”); after line 12, insert— 
(2) In Ireland, such salaries and expenses 
shall be defrayed, if payable or incurred by the 
Council of a municipal borough, out of the 
borough fund or borough rate, and, if payable 
or incurred by the Commissioners of a town or 
township, out of any rate leviable by them as 
such Commissioners throughout the whole of 
their district.” 


Amendments agreed to. 


Bill passed, and returned to the 


Commons. 


The Lord Chancellor 
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with Lighthouses. 


STATUTORY RULES PROCEDURE BILL, 
CNo. 260.) 

Read 3* (according to Order), with 
the Amendments ; further Amendments 
made ; Bill passed, and returned to the 
Commons. 


NATIONAL DEBT REDEMPTION BILL. 

Brought from the Commons; read 1* ; 
to be printed; and to be read 2* To- 
morrow: (The Lord President [£. 
Kimberley]) ; and Standing Order No. 
XX XIX. to be considered in order to its 
being dispensed with. (No. 282.) 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS (No. 4) BILL. 


Brought from the Commons ; read 1*; 
|to be printed; and to be read 2* To- 
morrow: (The Lord President Soy 
| Kimberley]) ; and Standing Order No. 

| XX XIX. to be considered in order to its 

| being dispensed with. (No. 283.) 

| SAVINGS BANKS BILL.—(No, 272.) 

| Reported from the Standing Committee 

| without amendment ; and to be read 3* 

To-morrow. 





House adjourned at Seven o'clock, 
| till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 30th November 1893. 





QUESTIONS. 


ELECTRIC COMMUNICATION WITH 
LIGHTHOUSES. 


Sir J. LENG (Dundee): I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General if he will 
state what number of lighthouses on the 
coasts of the United Kingdom now have 
electric communication, and to what 
further number it is proposed to extend 
such communication ? 


Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Mortey, Nottingham, E.): The 
number of lighthouses on the coasts of 
the United Kingdom which have been 
provided with electrical communication 
is 22. This number includes Lundy 
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Island, Fair Isle, and the Gunfleet Pile 
Lighthouse. The Royal Commission on 
Electrical Communication with Light- 
houses, &c., have recommended that 
communication be also extended to Caldy 
Island, the Tuskar and the Fastnet. 
As to any further extension, they have 
not yet reported so far as I am aware. 


THE IKISH LIGHTHOUSE SERVICE. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if his atten- 
tion has been called to the resolution 
unanimously passed by the Association 
of Chambers of Commerce, at Plymouth, 
in September, respecting the efficient 
maintenance of the Irish lighthouse 
service ; and whether he will introduce, 
next Session, a Bill to add mercantile 
men, selected by the Chambers of Com- 
merce and Harbour Commissioners of 
Dublin, Belfast, Cork, and Londonderry, 
to the Board of Commissioners of Irish 
Lights ? 


Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitu, Fife, E.): My right hon. 
Friend has asked me to answer the 
questions addressed to him. The resolu- 
tion referred to has been received, and 
has been communicated to the Board of 
Trade as the Department more im- 
mediately concerned. 


TRAINING COLLEGES IN SCOTLAND. 

Mr. J. WILSON (Lanark, Govan) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary for Scot- 
land whether he is aware that at the 
recent examination of students for 
admission to Training Colleges very few 
were admitted, not from any lack of 
scholarship, but solely for want of 
accommodation ; whether there are very 
serious complaints, owing to the teachers 
being prevented from obtaining a normal 
training, not that they are unable to pass 
the admission examination, but that the 
Training Colleges cannot take them in ; 
whether he is aware thut the authorities 
of two Training Colleges in Glasgow are 
prepared to admit, free of cost to the 
State, from 20 to 30 additional students 
in each College if sanctioned by the 
Department; and whether he will 
authorise the admission of additional 
students in those Colleges that can take 
them ? 
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Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetray, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : I am already in communica- 
tion with the Training College authori- 
ties on this matter, with a view to the 
admission of additional students on the 
terms stated. 


SIR MORTIMER DURAND’S MISSION, 

Sir A. SCOBLE (Hackney, Central): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India whether he is in a posi- 
tion to state to the House the heads of 
the agreement arrived at between the 
Ameer of Afghanistan and Sir Mortimer 
Durand at their recent Conference at 
Kabul ? 


THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. GEorGE 
Russe, North Beds.): As the Secre- 
tary of State has only received tele- 
graphic summaries of the agreement 
arrived at, he is not yet in a position to 
make a statement on the subject. 


SMOKING POSTMEN. 

Mr. LONG (Liverpool, West Derby) : 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether he is aware that no notification 
has reached the Post Office in Liverpool 
of the concession which it is believed has 
been made by the Department to the 
effect that postmen off duty, though in 
uniform, will be allowed to smoke ; and 
if he will direct that the necessary in- 
structions shall be forthwith forwarded ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: A notification to 
the effect of the question was made in 
this week’s Post Office Circular, which 
was issued on Tuesday last to Liverpool 
and all other Post Offices in the United 
Kingdom. 


DUBLIN MAIL CART DRIVERS. 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick’s): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether he is aware that the Dublin 
mail-cart drivers, employed by the con- 
tractor to the Government, are obliged to 
work 365 days in the year, with hours of 
labour ranging from an average of 14 to 
over 20 in times of pressure; whether 
the pay is 14s. per week; and whether 
those men are to be specially excluded 
from the provisions laid down in the 
Fair Wages’ Resolution passed by this 
House ? 
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Slavery in British 
Mr. A. MORLEY: At the request of 


my hon. Friend I have been looking into 
the case mentioned in the question, but 
I am not sure that the Dublin mail-cart 
drivers have been so hardly dealt with 
as is implied in the question. The men 
have been employed by the contractor, 
and are not servants of the Department, 
but I may say that a new contract has 
become necessary in consequence of the 
death of the contractor, which was 
reported to me only a few days ago ; and 
I shall take care that the clause relating 
to wages now adopted in conformity with 
the Resolution of the House of Commons 
is inserted in the new contract. 


TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION WITH 
FLOATING LIGHTSHIPS. 

Sir J. LENG: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade what 
floating lightships now communicate 
with the Telegraph Department by elec- 
tric cables ; and whether it is intended 
to lay down electric cables to other light- 
ships ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside): The work of connecting 
with the shore by electric cable the 
North Goodwin and the Kentish Knock 
Light Vessels is being proceeded with as 
rapidly as practicable. I hope they will 
be completed during the present financial 
year, and this, with the Gunfleet Light- 
house, will exhaust the amount placed at 
my disposal for this purpose. 


SLAVERY IN BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 

Mr. J. PEASE (Nothumberland, 
Tyneside): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government has been called to the 
alleged recent issue by the Sultan of 
Zanzibar of a Proclamation providing 
that slaves in the British Protectorate 
lying between the Rivers Tana and Juba, 
including the territory of Witu, might 
be inherited by the lawful children of the 
present owners, whereas by an Agree- 
ment made between the British Govern- 
ment, the Imperial British East Africa 
Company, and the notables of Witu, all 
the inhabitants of Witu were declared 
to be free, the status of slavery abolished, 
and the judicial administration to be in 
accordance with the Indian Civil and 
Criminal Code; whether the Indian 
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Code punishes with imprisonment or fine 
those who detain against his will any 
person as a slave; whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are taking steps for 
the immediate abolition of the status of 
slavery in Zanzibar, Pemba, and all other 
British Protectorates ; and whether there 
will be laid upon the Table of the 
House all Correspondence relating to 
this matter ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): We are aware of the Proclama- 
tion ; but experience has shown that the 
execution of the Agreement is at present 
impracticable. In the opinion of Her 
Majesty’s Representative, the armed re- 
sistance which has been opposed by the 
natives to the British administration of 
Witu has been ina great measure due to 
it. Consequently, it has been provi- 
sionally modified. The effect of the 
Indian Code is correctly stated ; but 
natives of Witu, not being British sub- 
jects, are not affected by that Code, under 
which the Company, according to the 
Agreement, was to administer justice as 
regards persons legally justifiable. No 
steps are being taken for immediate abo- 
lition of the status of slavery in the 
dominions of the Sultan of Zanzibar, 
and recent experience has shown that an 
attempt to insist upon the emancipation 
of domestic slaves in Zanzibar would be 
attended with great disturbance and 
bloodshed. It is, therefore, advisable for 
the present to concentrate all effort upon 
the effectual prohibition of the Slave 
Trade, and this is being done. In 
answer to the last paragraph of the 
question, I have to say that Papers will 
be laid. 

Mr. J. PEASE: I should like to ask 
whether, in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment, the Proclamation does not practi- 
cally revoke the Agreement previously 
entered into between Her Majesty’s 
Government, the East Africa Company, 
and the representatives of Witu ? 

Sir E. GREY: The Proclamation 
does not really revoke the Agreement, 
but it modifies it. It should be borne in 
mind that the Agreement has never been 
enforced. 

Srr C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forcst of Dean): May I ask whether, 
in his recent book, Captain Lugard has 
not said that, in his opinion and that of 
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Sir John Kirk, the highest authority on 
the subject, the time has come when the 
Indian Code might be introduced at 
Zanzibar, and that its non-introduction 
there was the cause of the continuance 
of the Slave Trade ? 


Sir E. GREY: I have been told that 
that statement is in Captain Lugard’s 
book, but I have not yet seen it. In all 
those questions the abolition of the status 
of slavery must depend on the develop- 
ment of the country. At Zanzibar there 
has been a Proclamation that all children 
born after a certain date will be free. 
Therefore, before not very many years 
slavery there must come to an end. 


SUDBURY SAVINGS BANK. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, 
N.E.): I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether he is aware that 
the actuary of the Sudbury Savings 
Bank absconded on Monday, 23rd Octo- 
ber, leaving a letter addressed to the 
Trustees stating that he had falsified the 
books for many years, which was dis- 
covered on the following day, and on 
examination of the pass books it was 
found that specific sums of money had 
been misappropriated; and can he 
explain why no application was made to 
the Justices for a warrant for his arrest 
until Thursday, 9th November, 16 days 
after the actuary had absconded ? 


*THoe CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
I am informed that it was necessary to 
get in the pass-books and make a de- 
tailed examination of the bank-books 
before it was possible to specify the par- 
ticular amounts which had been appro- 
priated, which was necessary in order to 
lay a sworn information. 

Mr. HOWELL: Were not the defal- 
cations sufficiently well known without 
waiting for the books to be examined ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I have given 
the House the information supplied to 
me. 

Mr. HOWELL: I shall repeat the 
question. 


WORKERS IN WHITE-LEAD FACTORIES. 

Mr. HOWELL: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether his attention has been 
called to the case of a workman who 
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applied to the Bethnal Green Guardians 
for relief, by reason of incapacity brought 
on by working in a white-lead factory, 
his wrists being rendered useless for 
work after so working for the space of 
six years; whether anything can further 
be done to lessen the unhealthy nature 
of such work and render white-lead fac- 
tories less dangerous to the health of 
those who are employed in them ; and 
whether the Factory Inspectors keep the 
Home Office fully informed as to the 
preventive measures necessary in such 
factories ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : The case to which 
my hon. Friend refers is one of a class 
which are, I fear, not uncommon, though 
happily less frequent than they used to 
be. With a view of ascertaining what 
improvements could be made in the 
Special Rules which regulate the white- 
lead industry, an exhaustive inquiry has 
been made by a Departmental Committee, 
who have visited various works in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and collected 
a mass of evidence. ‘They are now pre- 
paring their Report for the information 
of the Secretary of State, and I under- 
stand that it will be completed in a few 
days. 

*Sir F.S. POWELL (Wigan) : Is it 
intended to publish the evidence ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I must 
Report before I decide that. 


Appointment, 


see the 


DR. GRIGSBY’S APPOINTMENT. 

Mr. BALDWIN (Worcester, Bewd- 
ley) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether Dr. 
William Ebenezer Grigsby has been re- 
cently appointed a Judge in Cyprus, and 
if he is, or has been, a member of the 
London County Council ; whether he is 
aware that Dr. Grigsby is, or has been, 
a Director of the Solicitor’s Governments 
Stock Investment Company, Limited, 
now in compulsory liquidation, and that 
he is about to be publicly examined by 
the Official Receiver in connection with 
what the Official Receiver describes as— 

“ The reckless way in which the Company's 
funds were invested and used ; ” 
and whether the appointment, if made, 
can be suspended until after the public 
examination by the Official Receiver has 
taken place ? 
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Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 
S. Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : 
When the Secretary of State appointed 
Dr. Grigsby to the post of District Judge 
in Cyprus, he was unaware that Dr. 
Grigsby was connected with any Finan- 
cial Company. Subsequently I learned 
that he had been connected with the 
Company referred to. He has already 
left for Cyprus ; but, if he should be re- 
quired for examination by the Court of 
Bankruptcy. he will be required to return 
to this country for the purpose. Of 
course, in regard to this and to any other 
appointment, if facts at auy time come 
to the knowledge of the Secretary of 
State which prove that an officer in the 
service of the Crown in the Colonies is 
unfit to discharge his duties, the Secre- 
tary of State will deal with the matter 
as the circumstances require. 


Mr. DARLING (Deptford): Will 
Dr. Grigsby have criminal jurisdiction 
in Cyprus ; will he, for instance, have to 
try people for frauduleut misrepresenta- 
tion ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON : I believe so. 


THE CASE OF MR. VESEY STONEY, J.P. 

Dr. R. AMBROSE (Mayo, W.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland has yet examined 
the papers which were sent to him for 
examination with reference to the dis- 
missal from the Commissiou of the Peace 
of Mr. Robert Vesey Stoney, J.P. and 
D.L., of Rosturk Castle, County Mayo ; 
and, if so, what is the result ? 

Mr. ASQUITH (for Mr. J. Mortey): 
This case is now engaging the attention 
of the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, who 
will consider without delay the materials 


laid before him. 


THE UNEMPLOYED ON TOWER HILL, 
Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS (Bir- 


mingham, 8.): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home 


Department whether he is aware that 
in the afternoon of Wednesday, 22nd 
November, between 2.30 and 3 p.m., 
the police, acting under the orders of 
Inspector Veasey, broke up and dispersed 
an orderly meeting of the unemployed, 
which was being held upon Tower Hill ; 


will he state what were the reasons | 
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which caused the police to act in this 
manner; and whether he will instruct 
the police not to interfere with orderly 
meetings on Tower Hill in the future ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The meeting in 
question was not an orderly meeting. 
Three rival speakers attempted to address 
the crowd in competition with one 
another. The audience began to hoot ; 
the would-be speakers struggled with 
one another and fell to the ground ; and 
a free fight ensued. The police then in- 
terfered to prevent further disorder. The 
police never interfere with orderly meet- 
ings on Tower Hill, and the suggested 
instructions are unnecessary. 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: Is it 
not a fact that one of the persons 
described as speakers was a drunken man 
who was not in any way connected with 
the unemployed ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: I have had no 
reason to think that any of the speakers 
were connected with the unemployed. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES IN THE 
LISTOWEL UNION. 

Mr. M. AUSTIN (Limerick, W.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he is aware 
that in February of last year the Guar- 
dians of the Listowel Union prometed a 
scheme for the erection of labourers” 
cottages; that under this scheme a 
certain number were to be built in the 
Glin Division ; and that the sanitary 
officer has condemned the present dwell- 
ings in the said Division; and what 
action has been taken by the Local Go- 
vernment Board to carry into effect the 
wishes of the Guardians ? 


Mr. ASQUITH (for Mr. J. Morey) = 
In February last the Listowel Guardians 
applied to the Local Government Board 
for confirmation of improvident schemes 
proposing the erection of 173 cottages in 
the Union, including 14 in the Glin 
Electoral Division. ‘The sanitary officer 
had certified eight of the existing dwell- 
ings in this Division to be unfit for habi- 
tation. The Board’s Inspector, after 
inquiry, recommended the erection of 99 
cottages in the Union, including seven in 
the Glin Division, and on the 22nd in- 
stant the Board issued a Provisional 
Order embodying their Inspector's re- 
commendation. 
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THE INDIAN MINTS. 

Srr W. WEDDERBURN (Banff- 
shire) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for India, with reference to the 
statement in the Government of India 
Despatch, dated 20th September last, 
that, between the date of the signing of 
the Report of Lord Herschell’s Com- 
mittee and the date of the closing of the 
Indian Mints, the main features of 
the Committee’s recommendations were 
known on the Continent and probably in 
London, whether the Secretary of State 
has taken steps to ascertain how such in- 
formation was obtained ? 

*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: The 
Secretary of State has no means of dis- 
covering how The Frankfiirter Zeitung 
obtained the information which it pub- 
lished on June 8, but he is satisfied, as 
the result of his inquiries, that the in- 
formation was not divulged at the India 
Office. 

Sir W. WEDDERBURN : As to 
that question, may I ask whether larger 
quantities of silver had been exported to 
India to be minted than was necessary 
for the ordinary trade requirements ; and 
whether, in consequence, the Govern- 
ment of India has experienced consider- 
able loss, owing to the compensation paid 
in reference thereto ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: Yes; 
but I cannot say how far the facts are re- 
lated to one another in regard to cause 
and effect. 


SUICIDE BY CARBOLIC ACID. 

Mr. MACDONA (Bermondsey, 
Rotherhithe) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether, in view of the increase of 
suicides from carbolie acid, he will in- 
struct the coroners under bis control, in 
their Returns, to state on the certificates 
which they send to the Home Office the 
name of the poison by which the suicide 
was effected, with a view to attracting 
public attention to the matter ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : I have considered 
this matter, and see no sufficient reason 
for the adoption of the hon. Member's 


proposal. 


DERELICTS IN THE ATLANTIC. 
Mr. MACDONA : I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs if he is aware that the United 
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States Government has in readiness one 
of its vessels of war, the dynamite ship 
Vesuvius, to proceed as soon as possible 
to the principal passenger route on the 
Atlautic in search of derelicts, and that 
the United States Government is anxious: 
to obtain the co-operation of the British. 
Government in removing from this much 
frequented sea highway these most 
dangerous obstructions ; and whether he 
will make inquiry into the matter, and 
take immediate steps to facilitate so 
desirable an undertaking ? 


Dispensary District. 


Sir E. GREY: We have heard 
nothing from the United States on 
the subject, but Her Majesty's 


Ambassador is being instructed to ask 
whether the United States Government 
have taken any action or propose to do so. 

Mr. MACDONA: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
a telegram from Belfast in the following 
terms has reached him :— 

“Brig Vera reached Queenstown last night. 
Reported having met iron derelict bottom up- 
wards, 48 45 north longitude, 10 35 west, 250 
miles west of Fastnet. Most dangerous. Dere- 
lict in track Transatlantic liners.” 

Mr. MUNDELLA : I only received 
the telegram a short time ago. There is 
no means of directing inquiries, and I 
cannot do anything in the matter. My 
bon. Friend the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs is in communication 
with the American Government through 
the Foreign Office with reference to this 
matter. I am sorry to hear the report, 
but I am not surprised, having regard to 
the large number of vessels missing. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) : Does the right hon. Gentleman 
always wait for the American Govern- 
ment before he takes steps to remove 
dangerous wrecks ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: This derelict 
has been met 250 miles beyond the Fast- 
net, and under those circumstances the 
Government can only deal with the 
matter in concert with other Govern- 
ments. We must act in conjunction 
with the Admiralty. It is not expected 
the Board of Trade has a cruiser ready 
to start when these reports reach us. 


THE PORTUMNA DISPENSARY 
DISTRICT. 
Mr. BODKIN (Roscommon, §.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if his atten- 
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tion has been called to the election of a 
medical officer to the No, 2 Portumna 
Dispensary District, ‘n the Portumna 
Union, held in the Board Room, Por- 
tumna, on 4th November last; is he 
aware that on that occasion 11 votes 
were tendered for Dr. Keary and 11 for 
Dr. Eyre, and that objection was taken 
on behalf of Dr. Keary to the vote of 
Mr. Tener, agent of the Marquess of 
Clanricarde, on the grounds that Mr. 
Tener had not the statutable qualifica- 
tion to act or vote as member of the Dis- 
pensary Committee, as he had neither 
rating nor residence in the same; is he 
aware that the sole residence of Mr. 
Tener is “The Square, Loughrea,” and 
is so set out in Thoms’ Directory ; that 
such residence is outside the dispensary 
district; that Mr. Tener vainly 
attempted to obtain a rating within the 
district to qualify to vote at this elec- 
tion; and that his sole pretension to a 
claim to vote is that he occasionally holds 
a rent office in the stables of the Mar- 
quess of Clanricarde, in Portumna ; and 
if, under these circumstances, he will 
direct the Local Government Board for 
Ireland to reconsider their decision de- 
claring the election a tie, with the view 
to ratifying the election of Dr. Keary, 
who had a clear majority of the qualified 
electors ? I should like to explain that 
in putting this question down I gave the 
Marquess of Clanricarde his legal title of 
* most noble,” but it was struck out at 
the Table, the Clerk explaining that he 
regarded it as ironical. 

Mr. ASQUITH (for Mr. J. Mortey): 
The Local Government Board inform me 
that the election resulted in a tie, as stated. 
An objection was lodged to the vote given 
by Mr. Tener for Dr. Eyre on the grounds 
mentioned in the question ; but the Board 
having ascertained from the Clerk of the 
Union that Mr. Tener is a Justice of the 
Peace for the County of Galway and 
resides for a good portion of his time at 
Portumna Castle, he is, in the opinion of 
the Local Government Board, qualified 
to act as an ex officio Guardian of the 
Union, and, as such, as a member of the 
Dispensary Committee. The Board add 
that it is not necessary that Mr. Tener 
should be rated for the residence referred 
to, to qualify him for either of the offices. 


Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): As 


Mr. Fenner only attends at Portumna 
Castle as the agent or servant of the 


Mr. Bodkin 
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most noble Marquess the owner of the 
castle, does the right hon. Gentleman 
concur in the view that such attendance 
gives a statutable qualification to vote as 
amember of the Dispensary Committee ¢ 

Mr. ASQUITH ; That is a question 
of some difficulty. I should like to have 
notice of it. 

Mr. SEXTON: I hope we may re- 
gard the matter as not entirely closed. 

Mr. BODKIN: When the right hon. 
Gentleman is inquiring, will he also 
ascertain if there is any castle at all at 
Portumna? Speaking from personal 
knowledge, I say that the castle has been 
burnt down. 


CHAPEL COLLECTIONS FOR THE IRISH 
EVICTED TENANTS. 

Mr. M. AUSTIN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether it has been brought 
to his notice that, at a collection made 
outside the chapel gates in Newcastle 
West, on Sunday the 26th instant, on 
behalf of the evicted tenants of Ireland, 
two policemen interfered with the col- 
lection ; and whether the Executive will 
take steps to prevent interference by the 
Constabulary with a legal right ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The Chief Secre- 
tary is informed that the police in no 
way interfered with the collection re- 
ferred to. The constables passed the 
chapel gates, outside which the col- 
lectors were standing, at intervals of 
about half an hour ; they were engaged 
at the time on ordinary town patrol duty, 
and it frequently happens that the 
Sunday patrol passes the church at the 
same hour when no such collection is 
being made. 

Mr. M. AUSTIN: Then by whose 
directions did the police stand close to 
the collecting table ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I am not aware 
that they did so. 

Mr. SEXTON: I should be very 
glad if the right hon. Gentleman can see 
his way to make use of such language to 
the police as will inform them that they 
are not entitled to interfere either by 
standing close to the table, or otherwise 
acting as to cause annoyance and em- 
barrassment both to the .collectors of, 
and contributors to, a perfectly legal fund. 

Later— 

Mr. SEXTON (addressing the Prime 
Minister) said : It has pleased the Home 
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Secretary not to answer me, so I again 
venture, in the presence of the head of 
the Government, to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he has any objection 
to discharging what I humbly think is 
his manifest duty—namely, to instruct 
the police that they are not entitled to 
interfere in any way with the public 
collection of funds in aid of the evicted 
tenants in Ireland ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I have 
no cognisance of this matter, and must 
ask for notice. 


Mr.SEXTON : Monday. 


THE UNEMPLOYED IN IRELAND. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether the Irish Boards of 
Guardians have power to purchase or 
rent land, not exceeding 50 acres for any 
parish, and to open workshops for setting 
destitute able-bodied persons to work, 
and to pay such persons reasonable wages 
for their labours ; and whether a Circular, 
similar to that issued in England, has 
been sent to the Boards of Guardians in 
Ireland pointing out the necessity and 
utility of undertaking reproductive works 
to give employment where needed ? 

Mr. ASQUITH (for Mr. J. Morvey): 
The Local Government Board state that 
Irish Boards of Guardians have no 
power to take land for the purpose men- 
tioned in the first paragraph of the ques- 
tion. As regards the second paragraph, 
the Local Government Board report that 
if the necessity should arise they will 
issue a Circular to Sanitary Authorities 
and Boards of Guardians in Ireland 
drawing attention to any exceptional 
distress or the condition of the poorer 
classes. The Board’s Inspectors have 
general instructions to report in the event 
of distress arising in any of their districts, 
but up to the present the Board have 
not received a representation from any 
Inspector of that nature, excepting in 
one case which affects a very small area. 


GALLANT RESCUE BY FRENCH 
FISHERMEN. 

ApmrraL FIELD (Sussex, East- 
bourne): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether his attention 
has been called officially by the Mayor 
of Eastbourne to the gallant rescue by 
the captain and crew of the French 
trawler Avenir, from Boulogne, of four 
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fishermen in a boat from Eastbourne 20 
miles off Beachy Head, in the storm on 
the 18th instant, when, after struggling 
for 11 hours in a heavy sea, she finally 
succeeded in taking them on board, and 
ultimately landed them at Newhaven; 
and whether the Government will con- 
sider the advisability of bestowing some 
mark of public recognition of such conduct 
on the part of brave men belonging to a 
friendly Power ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I have received 
a letter from the Mayor of Eastbourne, 
drawing attention to the gallant rescue 
by the crew of the French trawler Avenir 
of four English fishermen who were 
driven out to sea during the recent gale. 
I have also received the statements of 
two of the rescued men, and I am now 
considering the best means of publicly 
recognising the gallant and humane con- 
duct of the French fishermen. 


MILITIA TRAINING. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, §.E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether, considering the increase of 
Metropolitan pauperism and dearth of 
employment, it would be possible to 
relieve the labour market and assist 
recruiting by calling out for training, 
during the winter months, Militia 
battalions belonging to the Metropolis 
and other large congested districts ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampsBeLL-BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.) : There are several reasons 
why it is impracticable to train the 
Militia in the Winter. The days are so 
short and the weather so uncertain that 
drill and musketry instruction cannot be 
carried out properly. The temperature 
does not allow of encamping, and there 
is not sufficient barrack accommodation, 
The money voted for training has been 
spent, and without a Supplementary Vote 
there would be none for a second training 
in the same financial year. 


WAGES AT WOOLWICH. 

Masor RASCH: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether the 
minimum rate of wages at Woolwich is 
19s. and that at Purfleet 18s.; and 
whether he can assimilate them, taking 
into consideration the fact that the work 
done is the same, and that in reply to the 
Woolwich deputation a minimum of 19s.- 
was admitted ? 
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Tue FINANCIAL. SECRETARY 
to THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopatt, 
Hanley) : The minimum rate of wages to 
Ordnance Store Department labourers at 
Woolwich has been raised to 19s. 6d. At 
other stations, where the cost of living 
and the local rates of wages are less, our 
rating is relatively lower, and it is not 
proposed to increase to that rate the 
wages now paid at Purfleet. Of course, 
the amount of wages is exclusive of the 
advantages and privileges which, in the 
ease of Ordnance store labourers, cost 
more than ls. per week. 


THE ENGINEERS’ DEPARTMENT OF 
THE POST OFFICE. 

CotoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General if the 
labourers employed in the Engineers’ De- 
partment of the Post Office Telegraphs 
receive £1 4s.a week in London when 
first engaged, but only 18s. in the 
country parts of Ireland; if Is. 6d. a 
day for expenses is given to the London 
labourers when sent out of London, and 
nothing is given to the Irish telegraph 
labourers when employed at a distance 
from their homes ; if railway passes to 
enable such men to visit their families 
are less freely given in Ireland than in 
London ; and would he endeavour to 
raise the condition of the Irish telegraph 
labourer until it somewhat more nearly 
approaches the superior condition of his 
Metropolitan brother ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: The answer to 
the first part of the question is in the 
affirmative. As to the second, it is the 
case that 1s. 6d. a day extra is given to 
men sent temporarily out of London when 
they cannot conveniently return to their 
homes at night. In Ireland it is rarely 
the case that a man has to be absent at 
night ; but when the circumstances seem 
to call for higher pay, a suitable addi- 
tion is made to the man’s wages. I am 
not aware that railway passes are given 
in London to enable labourers to visit their 
families. As to the last part of the 
question, the conditions in London are 
different from those in the country parts 
of Ireland ; and I have had no repre- 
sentation made to me that the wages in 
Ireland are insufficient. 


THE EDITOR OF THE “ COMMONWEAL.” 
Mr. DARLING: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether the 
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‘Government have considered the ques- 


tion of directing a prosecution for in- 
citing to murder against Samuels, the 
editor of The Commonweal ; and whether 
he is aware that such a prosecution was 
instituted against Johann Most, editor of 
The Freiheit, by the Government in 1881 ; 
that the editor of that journal was convicted 
and sentenced (after a judgment against 
him by the full Court) for inciting to 
the murder of persons even outside Her 
Majesty’s Dominions; and that the 
Grand Jury in that case presented that 
incitements to the assassination of 
Foreign Rulers and others abroad is 
brutal and un-English, and should always 
be rigorously dealt with by authorities 
here ? 


Mr. ASQUITH : Perhaps I may be 
allowed to answer the question. The 
Government are aware of the facts stated 
in the second paragraph. The wisdom 
of taking legal proceedings in matters of 
this kind depends largely upon the cir- 
cumstances of the particular case, and I 
do not think it expedient to say more 
than that the question engages the 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government, 
who will take such steps, if any, as 
appear to them to be necessary in the 
public interest. 

Mr. DARLING: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman remember that two days ago 
he stated that he had taken advice upon 
the matter. Was that the advice of the 
Law Officers of the: Crown, and was the 
right hon. Gentleman still acting upon it ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : That is « question 
I do not feel called upon to answer. 

Mr. DARLING: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether the 
Government are prepared to act upon the 
presentment made by the Grand Jury in 
the case of “* The Queen v. Most,” tried 
when the right hon. Gentleman was in 
Office in 1881, that such cases of incite- 
ment to murder as those in The Common- 
weal should always be rigorously dealt 
with by the authorities in this country ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I have been re- 
quested to reply to the question. The 
presentment in 1881 of a Grand Jury in 
a totally different case has nothing what- 
ever to do with this matter. As I stated 
before, the action of the Government 
in eases of this kind must depend upon 
the particular circumstances of the special 
case. 
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ALLOTMENTS IN IRELAND. 

CotoneL NOLAN: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury if the Go- 
vernment would, early next Session, in- 
trodace a small equalising Bill, which 
would enable the Irish labourer and others 
to obtain those facilities for holding small 
plots of ground which are at present, or 
will be at the close of the Session, en- 
joyed by the same classes in England, 
through the various Allotment Acts and 
Allotment Clauses ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Griapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) : This question would 
be more properly answered by my right 
hon. Friend the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, who, indeed, wishes to reply to it ; 
and, therefore, I must ask the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman to aefer it till Mon- 
day, when my right hon, Friend will be 
in his place. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 

Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea) : I beg 
to ask the First Commissioner of Works 
whether it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to make provision in the next 
financial year for the commencement of 
the proposed new buildings at the South 
Kensington Museum ? 


Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. SHaw Lerevre, Brad- 
ford, Central): The question has not yet 
been considered. 


CHARGE OF PROSELYTISING IN 
IRELAND. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he can 
give the result of the inquiry into the 
case reported in the Dublin Daily 
Express of the 21st November, where it 
was alleged that a Protestant pauper 
woman, aged 104 years, was, when lying 
at the point of death, received into the 
Roman Catholic Church by the Rev. Dr. 
Langan, Administrator of St. Mary’s, 
Athlone, on Sanday, the 5th of Novem- 
ber ? 


Mr. BODKIN : Is it not a fact that 
the rev. gentleman was sent for by the 
woman, and attended at her request ? 


Mr. ASQUITH (for Mr. J. Morvey): 
Inguiry is being made, and pending the 
result of it my right hon. Friend regrets 
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that he is not in a position to announce 
what further action, if any, will be 
taken. 


LESSON BOOKS IN IRISH SCHOOLS. 

Mr. BODKIN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether teachers under the 
Irish Board of Education are restricted 
to the use in their schools of one series 
of reading or lesson books, while 
teachers under the English Board may 
select their reading or lesson books from 
several different series; whether the 
amount of literature required from 
monitors and monitresses at the exami- 
nation to qualify them for the position 
of the lowest class of teacher is the 
same as that required from an Assistant 
Inspector, including all the lesson books 
(exclusive of the primer), in all 1,346 
pages, aud whether the monitresses have 
in addition to prepare for this examina- 
tion 278 pages of the girls’ reading 
book, which is an optional extra in the 
schools; is the course for the corre- 
sponding examination in England very 
much lighter, and will he grant a Return 
showing the percentage of marks ob- 
tained on this, as compared with the other 
subjects at the Irish teachers’ examination, 
July, 1892; has his attention been 
directed to the inconvenience of the 
existing system by which, when a moni- 
tor or monitress fails in examination, the 
failure is punished by immediate dis- 
missal, no new appointment is made for 
a year, and the school is, during that 
period, deprived of the necessary assist- 
ance to which it is eutitled under the 
Rules ; will he have inquiry made regard- 
ing the several grievances that have been 
suggested with a view to their mitigation 
or removal ; and whether, having regard 
to the instructions to Her Majesty’s In- 
spectors for the English Code, 1893, 
with respect to the requisites for school 
reading books, the existing Irish series 
can be revised and alternative books pro- 
vided for selection, in accordance with 
the English system ? 


Mr. ASQUITH (for Mr. J. Mortey): 
It is open to any manager to submit for 
consideration of the Board of National 
Education, in accordance with the terms 
of Rule No. 91, any lesson books pro- 
posed to be used in his school, and any 
such books, if free from matter at vari- 
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ance with the principles of the system, 
and not otherwise unsuitable, may be 
approved. Several books not included 
in the Board’s published list have been 
sanctioned as reading books for classes in 
national schools. The questions for ex- 
amination of monitors are of a compara- 
tively simple character suitable for 
young persons of their age, position, and 
education, and, although taken from the 
same general course, those proposed for 
the examination of Inspectors’ assistants 
are relatively different. The English and 
the Irish courses do not correspond, and 
cannot be compared. A Return of the 
percentages asked for regarding all the 
monitors examined last July would be 
tedious to prepare, and would involve 
considerable expenditure in time and 
money. If the circumstances of the 
school warrant it, the successor to a dis 
missed monitor is appointed from the 
Ist of July next following. There is no 
Rule and no practice that a year must 
elapse in all such cases. _I see no suffi- 
cient grounds for the inquiry suggested, 
and I am informed that the Irish national 
school books have been constautly under 
revision, and, as already pointed out, the 
choice of managers is not limited to those 
books. 


THE PROGRESS OF PUBLIC BUSINESS. 

Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon) : I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury if he 
will consider the propriety of asking the 
House to suspend the Rule putting an 
end to contested Business at 12 p.m, 
during the present Session, and also that 
putting an end to contested Business on 
Wednesdays at 5.30, and to pass a Re- 
solution to commence Business on four 
days in a week at an earlier hour ? 


‘rhe following questions relating to the 


same matter also appeared on _ the 
Paper :-— 
Mr. CHANNING (Northampton- 


shire, E.): To ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether, to expedite the 
Business of the present Sittings, he will 
consider the advisability of asking the 
House to sit on Saturday next and the 
following Saturday, if necessary, and 
also of asking the House to apply the 
Wednesday Rule, as to the commencement 
of Business, to two or more days in the 
week besides Wednesday and Saturday ? 


Mr. Asquith 
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Mr. BARROW (Southwark, Ber- 
mondsey) : To ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether, having regard to the 
present condition of Public Business and 
the general desire of Members to bring 
the work of the Session to a termination, 
he will move the suspension of the 
Twelve o’Clock Rule, and also take 
Saturdays during the remainder of the 
Session ? 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON(Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry): Before the right hon. 
Gentleman answers, may I ask him if he 
is aware that an unprecedented number 
of Members are invalided in consequence 
of overwork, and will he take such steps 
as may be necessary to shorten the hours 
of attendance in the House, and to put a 
reasonable restriction upon the length of 
the Session ? 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: In 
answer to the hon. Gentleman opposite, 
I have to say that we do desire to put a 
reasonable restriction upon the length of 
the Session. At the same time, we feel 
that the paramount consideration in 
determining the length of the Session, so 
far as our conviction and advice go, is 
the transaction of the necessary Business. 
The question is, how far the transaction 
of that necessary Business, which we 
have endeavoured to keep within bounds 
by severely discouraging, as faz as we 
have been able, the intrusion and invasion 
of extraneous matter—the question is 
how soon the necessary Business can be 
brought to a termination. I will answer 
the other questions—those of my hon. 
Friends—by saying that to-morrow the 
Cabinet will meet, and they will consider 
the state of Business, and whether it is 
their duty to make any proposal to the 
House with a view to greater expedition. 
But with regard to the immediate future 
of the Bill now before the House, what 
we venture to hope is that to-night and 
to-morrow night may be distinguished by 
more effectual despatch than has been 
the case on one or two recent occasions. 
If that should be so, we will not make 
any immediate proposal ; but undoubtedly 
if the progress of Business to-night and 
to-morrow night should be very tardy, 
we shall feel it our duty to propose to sit 
on Saturday. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square): I should be out of Order 
if I made any comments, in the absence 
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of my right hon. Friend the Leader of the 
Opposition, on what has fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman. Perhaps I may 
be permitted to say that we have already 
passed 206 lines of the Bill, of which 
76 are new lines. Although the despatch 
may not have been rapid, at the same 
time the right hon. Gentleman ia charge 
of the Bill will, I think, acknowledge 
that there has been every desire on 
the part of the House——[Cries of 
“Order !”] I know I am only speaking 
by the indulgence of the House. At the 
same time, both sides of the House will be 
anxious that this matter should be con- 
ducted without any heat, and that no 
measures should be necessary which 
would rouse that feeling of controversy 
seen on several other occasions. I only 
thought it right to indicate that up to 
this time, I think, no complaint can be 
made, nor do I understand the right hon. 
Gentleman to make any complaint of the 
conduct of the Opposition. Now, I wish 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman a ques- 
tion with regard to the East India Loan 
Bill, which stands as the second Order 
of the Day on the Notice Paper, to 
which I hope I may be permitted to 
refer. I quite understand that it is one 
of those Bills which the Government 
are entitled to bring forward under the 
reserve made by the Prime Minister. I 
wish to ask when we are to have an 
opportunity of discussing this very large 
measure. It will be quite impossible to 
pass it sub silentio. I would remind the 
Prime Minister that when similar Bills 
have been introduced on previous occa- 
sions they have been made the first Order 
of the Day, when important matters con- 
nected with them have had to be dis- 
cussed ; and on one occasion three days 
were occupied in the discussion of the 
East India Loan Bill. There are many 
extremely important matters connected 
with this Bill which we have to discuss, and 
I hope the right hon. Gentleman will give 
the matter his consideration. A march 
was stolen upon us last night. These 
Bills are usually best discussed at length 
in Committee before the Resolution is 
passed. I ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he can give the House an as- 
surance that ample opportunity shall be 
given for the discussion of this Bill. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I rather 
demur to the opinion of my right hon. 
Friend opposite that the preliminary 
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Committee is the opportunity usually 
taken for the discussion of a Bill of the 
nature of the East India Loan Bill, and 
certainly I do not agree that a march was 
stolen on the House last evening. We 
thought it our duty to get through this 
preliminary proceeding. We quite agree 
that an opportunity should be given for 
the purpose of the discussion of the 
measure, and we shall bear it in mind 
when we come to propose fhe Second 


Reading of the Bill. 


WOOLWICH ARSENAL. 

Mr. MACDONALD (Tower Ham- 
lets, Bow) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether the paragraphs in 
to-day’s newspapers giving an account of 
an interview with the hon. Member for 
Woolwich are correct ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
So far as I have seen the paragraphs 
they are not correct in many particulars, 
and I cannot account for their appearing 
at all, as the conversation which they 
profess to describe was a purely private 
one. 

*CotoneL HUGHES (Woolwich) : 
As I waited upon the right hon, Gentle- 
man on behalf of a public meeting I felt 
it to be my duty to report what the right 
hon. Gentleman said, but I am not in 
the least degree responsible for the para- 
graphs in question or for their accuracy. 
I admit that the account is not an accurate 
one in all particulars, and that there is no 
foundation in what I reported for the 
error it gives currency to. 


ORDER OF THE DAY, 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL.—(No. 274.) 
COMMITTEE. 

[ Progress, 29th November. } 
[TENTH NIGHT. ] 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause 8 (Additional powers of Parish 
Council). 

Page 6, line 26, 
omitted. 

Question proposed, 

“That the words, as amended, ‘Where they 


can do so without interfering with the rights of 
any Water Company, Conservancy Authority, 


sub-section (d), 
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Sanitary Authority, Local Authority, Corpora- 
tion, or person to utilise any well, spring, or 
stream within their parish and provide facilities 
for obtaining water therefrom,’ be there in- 
serted,”"—(Mr. H. H. Fowler.) 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 

After the word “ person,” to insert the words 
“or by agreement with any such company, 
authority, corporation, or person.”—(Mr. 7. H. 
Bolton.) 

Question again proposed, “,That those 
words be inserted in the proposed Amend- 
ment.” 





Debate resumed. 


*Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, 
N.) said, that in reference to his Amend- 
ment, the discussion upon which was 
commenced the previous afternoon, it only 
proposed to give the Parish Council power 
by agreement with any persons inter- 
ested to utilise wells, springs, or streams, 
for the benefit of the parish, The right 
hon. Gentleman in charge of the Bill 
stated, very much to his surprise, that the 
Parish Council would have no power to 
make any agreement, and if that were so 
he would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
what was the use of the clause at all. If 
they were not to be allowed to take wells, 
springs, or streams, either compulsorily 
or by agreement, he did not see that the 
clause possessed any value. Many of 
these springs and streams were situated 
on private property ; and the owners 
would be very pleased to allow the locality 
to have the benefit of them so long as their 
rights had due recognition. He knew 
himself of a spring in one country parish 
sufficient to supply the whole district 
with water. It was situated on private 
property, and when other springs and 
wells in the neighbourhood were dried up, 
this spring was still available, and he had 
seep as many as 15 or 20 water carts 
waiting their turn to get water, by the 
permission of the owner. Now, no doubt 
the owner would be only too glad to 
arrange with the Parish Council for the 
improvement of the road leading to the 
spring and to continue to allow the people 
to have the advantage of the water, but 
he would want his own right to the water 
recognised to safeguard him from the 
risk of an interference with his rights of 
property, and so under the Bill as framed 
he would be induced to prohibit the 
people getting the water rather than run 
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any risk. But if the Parish Council was 
empowered to make agreements it could 
come to terms with him, and secure the 
benefit of the water for the parish. The 
Amendment, he ventured to assert, could 
do no harm ; it was perfectly permissive, 
and he trusted that the right hon. Gentle- 
man would accept it. 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow er, Wolverhampton, E.): Ihave 
carefully considered the advice I have 
received from competent advisers, and 
the result has been to strengthen the 
view I expressed yesterday that the Go- 
vernment cannot accept this Amend- 
ment. I hope the Committee will see 
the force of the considerations which 
influence the Government. They do not 
intend to make the Parish Council the 
Water Authority ; the duty of supply- 
ing a district with water rests with the 
Rural Sanitary Authority, which it is 
hoped will, with the assistance of this 
House, be replaced by the Distriet Coun- 
cil. Whether it be called a Rural Sani- 
tary Authority ora District Council, it is 
to be the Water Authority of the 
district. The moment a similar re- 
sponsibility is conferred upou a Parish 
Council there will be a ° conflict 
of jurisdiction, which will involve 
friction and expense. We have no inten- 
tion of giving a Parish Council power to 
erect waterworks. I still adhere to the 
phrase that has been used about the 
village pump. We believe that there are 
a large number of villages in which there 
is an available supply, the proper utilisa- 
tion of which, being the business of 
everybody, is not attended to by any- 
body. My hon. Friend has misconstrued 
what I said about the Parish Councils 
powers in this matter. I did not say 
they were not to come to agreement with 
the owners of the water, which, of 
course, they must do ; but I said that 
it was inexpedient to give them any 
power ofjpaying, because then the owners 
would say, “ You can and you ought 
to pay us so much.” I want to leave 
the matter to voluntary arrangement, in 
which it would be easy for the landowner 
to guard his private rights, by laying 
down conditions on which he would grant 
the use of the water. We must, there 
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fore, ask the Committee to accept the 
Clause as it is drawn. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON 
(Shropshire, Oswestry) said, the right 
hon. Gentleman appeared to have argued 
against his own Amendment. The 
Parish Council could not utilise any 
well, spring, or stream without laying 
down pipes, erecting cisterns, and in- 
curring expense. Why put in this sec- 
tion at all, if it were a purely voluntary 
matter? If no money was to be spent 
by the Parish Council the clause was 
quite unnecessary. 


Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min) said, he was unconvinced by the 
reasoning of his right hon. Friend. To 
his mind the arguments adduced were 
altogether inadequate. In many villages 
there were neglected supplies of water 
running to waste. In some cases there 
were streams running by the roadside, 
and all that would be-necessary would 
be to place a basin in which to catch the 
water. He thought the right hon. 
Gentleman had in his mind the doing of 
these simple acts by the Parish Council, 
but he was bound to point out that none 
of them could be done without interfering 
with the rights of someone, and rights 
could hardly be touched in this way with- 
out the payment of money. It surely was 
inconsistent to expect a Parish Council 
to do what was required and not to 
empower them to incur the necessary 
‘expense. 

Srr R. PAGET (Somerset, Wells) 
reminded the right hon. Gentleman that 
there was no such thing as a water 
supply which did not belong to some- 
body, and, therefore, if the Parish 
Council had no power to come to an 
agreement it would be unable to do any- 
thing at all. Would the right hon. 
Gentleman kindly explain what good the 
clause was as framed ? 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER : I have already 
fully explained the matter. I think the 
Government may be trusted not to evince 
any desire unnecessarily to restrict the 
powers of Parish Councils. We fully 
recognise that before the Parish Council 
can do anything there must be an agree- 
ment with the owner of a water supply, 
but we think it undesirable to insert 
these words in the Bill. 


Question put, and negatived. 
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Mr. T. FRY (Darlington) said, he 
desired to make the clause still more clear 
by inserting words to provide that the 
rights of a Water Company should not be 
interfered with so long as it was fulfilling 
its Parliamentary obligations. The 
Amendment was approved by an in- 
fluential Association formed for the pro- 
tection of the interests of Provincial 
Water Companies, and he thought it 
was one well calculated to safeguard 
those interests. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 

After the word “ person,” to insert the words, 
“ And subject to such restriction as is by Sec- 
tion 52 of ‘The Public Health Act, 1875,’ im- 
posed on a Local Authority.”—( Mr. 7. Fry.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted in the proposed Amend- 
ment,” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER : I do not think 
these words are necessary, for we have 
sufficiently protected the companies. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. PERKS (Lincolnshire, Louth) 
said, the object of the Amendment which 
stood in his name was to make the 
village pump really free, and to prevent 
the Parish Council constituting itself in 
any way whatever an authority for the 
sale of water. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: There is no 
intention of allowing the Parish Council 
to levy a water rate. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 

In line 4, at end, insert “ without making any 
charge therefor.”"—( Mr. Perks.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sm M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
W.) said, he hoped no such limit would 
be placed on the action of the Parish 
Council. There might be cases in which 
it would be possible for a small sum to 
acquire a good water supply, and surely 
the Parish Couneil ought to have the 
means of defraying such an outlay, 


CommanvDER BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) said, he too thought the 
Parish Council should -have power to 
make a charge to defray any expenses it 
might ineur, 
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Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The intention 
of the Government is that the Parish 
Council shall not levy water rates. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Sir R. PAGET said, he wished, in the 
absence of the hon. Member for the 
Kingston Division of Surrey, to move the 
omission of Sub-sectiou (e), which gave 
power to deal with any pond, pool, open 
ditch, drain, or place containing, or used 
for the collection of, any drainage, filth, 
stagnant water, or matter likely to be 
prejudicial to health. He was very much 
afraid that this provision would give rise 
to inconvenience and friction by enabling 
one authority to interfere with the work 
of another. Section 91 of the Public 
Health Act entrusted the duty of dealing 
with the matters mentioned in the sub- 
section to the Rural Sanitary Authority, 
and would it not be better, instead of the 
words adopted by the Government, to 
adopt the phraseology of that Act ? 
They did not want to have two 
authorities engaged in doing the same 
work. 


Amendment proposed, in page 6, line | 


27, to leave out Sub-section (e).—(Sir 
R. Paget.) 

Question proposed, “ That Sub-section 
(e) stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER : The object of , 
this sub-section is to enable the Parish | 
Council to deal promptly with trifling | 


nuisances which might exist in the 
parish; with small matters, which it 
would be difficult to get the Rural 
Sanitary Authority to deal with. It is 
not a very large power, and I do not 
believe it would create any conflict of 
jurisdiction. It would, on the contrary, 


prove a cheap and effective mode of at | 


once abating petty nuisances. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, they 
did not want complications or difficulties 
to arise between t woauthorities, neither did 
they wish two bodies to deal with exactly 
the same subjects. He agreed with his 
hon. Friend that it would be better to 
take the words of the Public Health Act, 
the definition of which was much more 
clear. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: We want to 
avoid in any way interfering with the 
jurisdiction of the Rural Sanitary Au- 
thority. 


If these small nuisances are 
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left to be dealt with by that authority it 

would have to send down an Inspector, 
| motors would require to be served, and 

the matter might have to be laid before 
the Justices and an order to abate ob- 
tained from them. We want to get rid 
| of all that complicated and expensive 
{machinery and let the Parish Council 
deal with small matters, such as the filling 
'in of a ditch. By all means do not 
| touch the jurisdiction of the Rural Sani- 
| tary Authority, but do let the Parish 

Council get rid of temporary and casual 

| nuisances. 
Sir R. PAGET said, he thought the 
|right hon. Gentleman had misappre- 
| hended the object of the Amendment. 
| They did not want to prevent the 
Parish Council dealing with these small 
| nuisances ; all they wanted was to make 
| the statute clear, and prevent any chance 
of the Rural Sanitary Authority and the 
Parish Council doing one and the same 
thing. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I think if we 
take the course suggested by my hon. 
Friend, and embody in this clause the 
words he suggests from the Public Health 
Act, we shall only create opportunities 
for friction and litigation. 

*Sir F. S. POWELL (Wigan) said, 
he saw no power in the clause under 
| which the Parish Council could enforce 
its order for the abatement of a.:.uisance. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: That is the 
very essence of our position. We do not 
want in such cases the complicated 
machinery for making and enforcing 
orders. 

Sir F.S. POWELL said, it seemed 
to him to be necessary that some 
/machinery should be provided. They 
ought, for instance, to ensure that indus- 
tries were not vexatiously interfered with. 

CommanveR BETHELL (York, E.R., 
| Holderness) considered that the words of 
| his hon. Friend’s Amendment invited the 
| Parish Council to enter on private pro- 
| perty in the matter of assessment, and 
things of that sort. He, therefore, pre- 
ferred the words of the Goverument. 

*Mr. DODD thought the President of 
the Local Goverument Board would help 
them, if he would tell them exactly what 
the words “deal with” meant. It 
was uncertain whether they meant 
the right to go on the land of a 
person or not. The Committee did 
not intend to give the right to go on to 
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private property, and the question was 
whether they should not say so, other- 
wise there might be litigation. He sug- 
gested that words might be inserted 
which would make it perfectly certain 
that “deal with” was not intended to 
give any right to go on to private 
property. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, unless they 
were dealing with what was known as 
“ino man’s land,” which one did see rare 
instances of, the matter was scarcely 
worth considering in a Bill like this. He 
thought the right hon. Gentleman was in 
error in saying there might be a pond or 
open ditch, or some kind of nuisance for 
which nobody was responsible. [Mr. 
H. H. FowLer: Nobody to put the law 
in forece.] They always understood 
there was an Inspector of Nuisances. If 
there was no such person, and if there 
was a difficulty in bringing proceedings 
in respect of a nuisance, which was a 
danger to the health of the public, then 
the sooner the whole power which regu- 
lated the sanitary arrangements of the 
rural districts was placed on a different 
footing the better. What they should 
avoid was the creation of any conflict of 
jurisdiction. If they were to give Parish 
Councils sanitary jurisdiction, let them 
say so at once ; but if they entrusted these 
sanitary regulations to others, he did not 
think they should be fettered by the com- 
peting jurisdiction of irresponsible Paro- 
ehial Authorities. 


Mr. HANBURY suggested the addi- 
tion to the Amendment of the words “ in 
any highway or public place.” The 
hon. Gentleman clearly did not wish this 
right to apply to private property. It 
would not do to give the Parish Councils 
these powers, and he would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman to accept an Amendment 
in this direction. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, he 
supposed they were to understand from 
the President of the Local Government 
Board that this was merely a permissive 
clause, aud that nothing could be done 
unless with consent. If that was the 
meaning it ought to be stated. If, on the 
other hand, there were powers to take 
legal proceedings they ought to be stated. 
The Parish Council might order a mau 
to remove a nuisance and on his declining 
might get it done themselves and take 
proceedings which would run them into 
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difficulties. As the provision stood at 
present nobody could tell its meaning, and 
it ought to be clearly stated whether the 
Parish Council had any legal powers. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I do not pre 
pose to give any compulsory powers ; I 
lo not propose to give, what I may cal!, 
any sanitary jurisdiction, but what 1 
propose to give is the power to deal with 
a nuisance, not by ordering it to be re- 
moved but by draining, cleansing, cover- 
ing it,*or otherwise preventing it from 
being prejudicial to health. It is an 
existing nuisance they are to have the 
power to deal with. I quite admit that 
the point raised by the hon. Gentleman 
should be cleared up, and I think the 
best way to deal with it would be to 
insert after “ interfering with,” the words 
“any private right or.” If the Com- 
mittee will accept that I will at once put 
these words in. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Amendment (Mr. H. H. Fowler), as 
umended, agreed to. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) 
moved to omit Sub-section (f), 

“ To acquire any right of way, easement, or 
other right, whether within or without their 
parish, the acquisition of which is beneficial to 
any inhabitants of the parish, and.” 

The point he wished to raise was a 
different one from that involved in some 
of the other Amendments which followed 
his, and therefore he did not wish to 
stand in the way of hon. Gentlemen in 
anything he was about to say. What he 
wished to ask the Committee was 
whether it was desirable in this Bill to 
give power to deal with, in any shape or 
form, rights of way, easements, or other 
rights which might be attacked. He 
dared say many Members of the Com- 
mittee like himself had had occasion to 
deal with these questions both as i:- 
terested parties and also judicially as 
Magistrates carrying out the provisions 
of the Statute. He could see no earthly 
reason for the Parochial Authorities being 
charged with any responsibility in co.- 
nection, with footpaths except so far 
as it might be necessary for the Parish 
meeting or the Parish Council to 
assume functions which, under existing 
Statutes, belonged to the Vestry. 
He understood that for all practical par- 
poses the Parish Council or the parish 
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meeting occupied the position which the 
Vestry hitherto had oceupied, and that 
any power or initiative which formerly 
devolved upon the Vestry was now, 
under the Bill, placed in the hands of 
the parish meeting or Parish Council. 
What did the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
pose in this sub-section ? He was afraid 
it was not free from that ambiguity 
which had characterised so many of its 
predecessors. Nobody seemed to know 
what was meant by the sub-section, or 
what object the Government were aiming 
at, and even among his learned Friends 
who had great experience in the ad- 
ministration of the law, as well as in the 
construction of Statutes, the widest mis- 
apprehension prevailed as to what powers 
were conferred by this sub-section. 
What was intended by the right to 
acquire any right of way? He had 
heard it said that it might be held to in- 
elude a right actually to create a right of 
way. That, he thought, would be almost 
too absurd, but he feared that those 
Members of this House who expressed 
dread upon that subject would share the 
opinion which a great many who were 
not experts in the law would also be 
disposed to entertain. He thought any- 
body who had read the construction of the 
Act would know perfectly well that by 
acquiring a right of way it must be 
already an existing right of way. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he was 
going to accept an Amendment on this 
subject. There was no creating a right 
of way unless the person owning the 
land agreed with the Council. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, what he 
objected to was to pressure being brought 
to bear on the Local Authority to em- 
bark into purchase or enter into agree- 
ment with the owners of the land with a 
view to opening up paths or rights of 
way which the owners were perfectly 
well able to do without the intervention 
of Parliament. In the past rights of 
way were protected and safeguarded by 
the most minute precautionary provisions 
in various Statutes. These precautions 
were very elaborate. Before any inter- 
ference could take place with an existing 
right of way what would be a parish 
meeting was to be held ; application had 
to be made to the Surveyor of Highways, 
who had to apply to the Churchwardens, 
for the summoning of a Vestry meeting. 


Mr. J. Lowther 
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That, of course, under this Bill would be 


the parish meeting. The path which it 
was proposed to divert or alter had to be 
inspected by two Justices of the Peace, 
who had to give their certificate, 
and the Act of Parliament prescribed 
with great minuteness that the certificate 
should state that the substituted path 
was either nearer or more commodious or 
convenient. The rights of the public 
were most jealously guarded by the 
existing Statute, and no person could 
interfere with the existing right apper- 
taining to all Her Majesty’s subjects 
without all these precautions being ob- 
served, and every opportunity being 
afforded to every person interested to 
offer opposition. The publication on 
four successive Sundays upon the chureh 
door was to follow the issue of the 
certificate by the Justices of the Peace, 
which enabled any person—who need 
not necessarily be a ratepayer—who 
entertained objection to the diversion or 
alteration suggested, to avail himself of 
his legal remedy ; and when, in the course 
of time, after publication in the news- 
papers of the district, as well as publica- 
tion on the church doors, it became an 
order available for consideration before 
the Quarter Sessions, there was then a 
further period after the publication of 
the order of the Quarter Sessions, during 
which appeal could be laid. Therefore, 
the right hon. Gentleman could not deny 
that the law, as at present constituted, 
afforded the utmost protection for public 
rights, and did not enable them to be 
over-ridden, even by the most grasping 
and unreasonable person, without the 
fullest opportunity being afforded to 
every inhabitant, not only of the parish, 
but of the district around, to enter a 
protest and see justice done. What did 
the President of the Local Government 
Board propose to do by this clause ? 
As far as he could see, the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed to give the right, 
first of all, of acquiring power as to a 
right of way if it existed. What, in the 
name of fortune, was the object of ac- 
quiring what existed already? If it 
was to create an absolutely new right, he 
thought the right hon.:Gentleman was 
embarking on a very dangerous ground. 
The greatest jealousy existed as to the 
stopping up of paths or highways, or the 
creation of any rights which might 
interfere with the privacy appertaining 
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to dwellings or private property. This 
clause would have a tendency to promote 
the acquisition of non-existent so-called 
rights of way. That was to say, what 
was not an existing right of way could 
be converted into one under this clause, 
Under these vague words, what was not 
a right of way now could be acquired by 
the Parish Authorities, and converted into 
aright or way. That was trenching on 
extremely dangerous ground. They 
were told that this was pot compulsory, 
but only by agreement. He had a vague 
suspicion that, perhaps at some advanced 
hour in the morning, in some future 
Session, a short Act of a few lines might 
be passed tosay where the word “may” oc- 
eurred inany Statute of this kind, the word 
“shall” should be hereafter read. ‘There- 
fore, he had asuspicion that if the words in 
this clause were inserted on the pretext 
that for the moment they were only per- 
missive and did not involve the exercise 
of compulsory power, such power of 
compulsion would be subsequently ob- 
tained. He could not see the slightest 
ground for the addition of the words of 
this sub-section. There was ample pro- 
vision as the law now stood for the pro- 
tection of all legitimate rights, and the 
interposition of a new authority with the 
creation of fresh obligations would be a 
dangerous course for them to embark 
upon. He begged to move the omission 
of the sub-section. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
Sub-section (f.)—( Mr. J. Lowther.) 


Question proposed, “ That Sub-section 
(f) stand part of the Clause.” 


*Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
J. Ricsy, Forfar) thought that the 
hon. Gentleman was under some mis- 
conception as to the use of the 
word “acquire.” They had already 
passed a clause in which the word 
occurred twice, and it was found not 
only in the Lands Clauses Consoli- 
dation Act, but in other Statutes. To 
acquire certainly did not mean to create. 
To acquire meant to get. As his right 
hon. Friend had already said, they did 
not give compulsory powers, but power 
to acquire, by agreement, any right 
of way. Untit a right of way was ac- 
quired, and acquired by agreement, it had 
no existence ; but when it was acquired, 
it sprang into existence. 
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Sir M. HICKS-BEACH considered 
that, as the acquisition of the rights of 
way was to be by agreement only, the pro- 
posal of the Government would be per- 
fectly harmless, and he hoped on that 
understanding they might not be called 
upon to discuss it. 

Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke) said, that there was nothing more 
fruitful of disputes in the country tham 
matters of rights of way ; and when the 
Solicitor General said they could acquire 
a right of way, like acquiring buildings 
or land, it was a very different way of 
using the word. They acquired the 
former by buying them; they acquired a 
right of way by using it. 

Sir J. RIGBY (interposing) said, the 
public, it should be remembered, could 
not acquire a right of way otherwise 
than by dedication. An individual, of 
course, might acquire a right of way by 
“user,” and with right of way so acquired 
the Bill had nothing whatever to do, 


Mr. JEFFREYS said, the Committee 
of the Ordnance Survey on this subject, 
in their Report, stated that some foot- 
paths were shown on the Ordnance 
Survey map which were in no true sense 
footpaths at all, and not even permanent. 
Frequently footpaths made by shepherds: 
going to or from sheep in a field during 
the time the surveyors were on the 
ground were put down on the map, whilst 
regular footpaths were often not marked 
at all. He objected to power being 
given to the Parish Councils to 
protect footpaths which were only 
imaginary. He agreed that real rights 
of way should be protected, and if 
it was made clear that this was 
only to protect real rights of way he- 
should not object. If it meant they could 
acquire supposed rights of way such a 
power would be injurious to all occupiers 
of land, and he should be against it. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bristol had said that this might be a 
harmless clause—that was to say, the 
parish would have no power to acquire 
rights of way except by agreement. So 
far a3 the owners were concerned, it was 
harmless ; but he objected on the ground 
of expense, because in Sub-section (i) 
were the words— 


“To contribute towards the expense of doing 
any of the things above-mentioned.” 
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A large amount of money might be ex- 
pended under this sub-section, because it 
not only dealt with a right of way within 
a parish, but it gave a wide range to a 
parish which might go and acquire rights 
of way all over the country—both within 
and without the parish. He thought, if 
the right hon. Gentleman would omit the 
words “ without the parish,” there could 
be little objection to the clause, but with 
those words in it would leave oppor- 
tunities for incurring expense. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, he would point out that there 
were provisions in the Bill for dealing 
with existing public rights of way, and 
he thought existing rights of way should 
be protected. ‘The words “outside the 
parish ” were most objectionable in the 
clause, for it seemed to him that they 
held out an invitation to the | Parish 
Council to acquire, or create, rights out- 
side the parish boundary. He would 
like to know whether the right bon. 
Gentleman could not hold out some hope 
of omitting these words? It appeared 
to him that the word “ acquire ” was to 
be read as “create.” When a new 
right of way was made by agree- 
ment, whose was it to be? If it was 
to belong to the parish alone, it 
would not be a public right of way. 
Then if the Parish Council was _ to 
secure a public right of way for the 
38,000,000 inhabitants of these islands, 
why should the parish alone pay forit ? He 
thought all those who enjoyed a public 
right of way should pay for it. He quite 
agreed that power should be given to 
protect existing rights of way; but he 
objected to the power being given to create 
new rights in this way, and he hoped the 
President of the Local Government 
Board would be able to give them an 
assurance upon the point. 


Mr.STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry) said, he feared the 
operation of the section would lead to 
serious litigation and trouble for the 
Parish Council. They would have to 
create new powers, and, having once 
created them, they would have to main- 
tain them. He did not think it was 
necessary to include such powers in the 
Bill, since the effect would be to bring 
the Parish Council into difficulties here- 
after. 


Mr. Hanbury 
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Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, he 
would like to know whether the right 
hon. Gentleman was sure as to the effect 
of Sub-section 2, Clause 9, dealing with 
acquisitions of land? Was it understood 
that it would not apply to rights of way ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, it was not 
intended to apply. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he pre- 
sumed he might take it from the right 
hon. Gentleman that Sub-section 2 of 
Clause 9—which opened up _ very 
dangerous machinery, by means of which 
the power of voluntary arrangements 
under other clauses might be overridden 
—would not apply to acquisitions under 
the present sub-section. He could con- 
ceive circumstances when strong local 
pressure could be brought to bear on 
County Councils. If the Government 
gave them the assurance that the pro- 
visions in Clause 9 did not interfere in 
the manner he suggested he would with- 
draw the Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) asked 
whether they were to understand that the 
words “by agreement” would be in- 
cluded ? 

Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON (York, 
N.R., Thirsk) said, he would withdraw 
the Amendment which stood next in his 
name. : 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER moved— 

In page 6, line 30, to insert the words “by 
agreement.” 

Question, “ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. TOMLINSON said, he would 
move to insert the words “ by dedication.” 
*Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
J. Riesy, Forfar) said, the only way they 
could “acquire ” was by dedication, and 
he did not think, therefore, that the words 
were necessary. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he would 
like to know whether the words “ by 
agreement” were to be repeated in other 
parts of the clause, or were they to 
understand that they were to be taken as 
implied ? 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, W.) 
said, the Amendment standing in his 
name— 

In page 6, line 30, to leave out the words “ or 
other right,” 
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was covered by that of the President of 
the Local Government Board. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER moved— 

In page 6, line 30, to leave out the words 
“ easement or other right.” 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. LEES KNOWLES said, he had 
the following Amendment on the Paper :— 

In page 6, line 31, to leave out the word 
“ whether.” 
He would not move this Amendment, 
however. He would move that standing 
next in his name, which was— 

In page 6, line 31, to leave out the words “or 
without.” 
He thought each parish should be limited 
to the rights of way within itself. Other- 
wise, there would be an inducement to 
litigation and strife with adjoining 
parishes. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 6, line 31, to leave out the words “ or 
without.”"—(Vr. Lees Knowles.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


THe VICE PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) suid, seeing that the Parish 
Council would be already strictly limited 
in their expenditure, it was very unlikely 
they would go to any large expense in 
seeking to acquire rights of way beyond 
theirown boundaries. The object of the 
words in the clause was quite clear. If the 
power of the Parish Council were limited 
absolutely as proposed, there might be 
eases in which the limitation would 
defeat the object of the framers of the 
Bill. 

Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby) said, he agreed that this was one 
of those dangerous provisions which it 
was undesirable to have in the Bill. It 
was very undesirable to give one parish any 
authority to interfere with the areas of 
an adjoining parish. But if it was un- 
likely that such power would be used, 
what was the use of including it in the 
Bill at all? Only the other day they 
were told that they could not legislate for 
exceptional circumstances, but that was 
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what they were doing by putting in such 
a provision. The Parish Councils, he 
thought, would soon find a way of making 
arrangements one with another where 
necessity arose. The power proposed to 
be given was an objectionable one, and 
he would press upon the right hon. 
Gentleman that it should be left out 
altogether. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, the 
right hon. Gentleman proposed that one 
parish should have a right to create 
or acquire a right of way in another—— 

Mr. ACLAND : By agreement. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, they 
could not rush through a proposal of that 
sort. The clause would give over the 
power of acquiring rights of way 
and rights over land in one parish 
to the Council of another parish. This 
would be ousting that other parish. But 
the Bill, he understood, was to increase, 
not to diminish, the power of the 
parishioners. It seemed to him that 
they would certainly be diminishing the 
power of the parishioners by giving this 
authority to the adjoining parish. The 
action of the Parish Council should be 
confined to the parish by which it was 
elected. 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
W.) said, he would suggest that after the 
word “parish” they should insert “ or 
adjoining parish.” That, he thought, 
would meet the point raised by the Vice 
President. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, there 
might be a case of right of way to a 
railway station. Supposing there was a 
field of land between one parish and the 
station, and the inhabitants of the parish 
wished to acquire the right of way, and 
the inhabitants of the other parish were 
not interested, since they could approach 
the station from the other side—in that 
case the arrangement would not be with 
the other parish, but with the landlord. 
That was the class of arrangement that 
the Government contemplated. 

Mr. BOUSFIELD (Hackney, N.) 
said, the words “acquire, by agreement, 
any right of way,” were redundant, and 
it did not matter whether they were in 
the clause or not. 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES said, he 
would withdraw his Amendment on the 
understanding that the suggestion of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bristol would be accepted. 
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Question put, and agreed to. 
Mr. H. H. FOWLER moved— 


In page 6, after the word “ parish,” to insert 
the words “ or adjoining parish.” 
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Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON said, he 
would not move the Amendment standing 
next on the Paper in his name :— 

In page 6, line 31, to leave out the word 

“acquisition,” and insert the word “ protec- 
tion.” 
He wished, however, by permission, to 
move the next Amendment, on behalf of 
the hon. Member for the Ashford Divi- 
sion of Kent (Mr. L. Hardy)— 

In page 6, line 32, to leave out the word 

“any,” and insert the word “ the.” 
The Parish Council was to be for the 
good of the whole parish, and it was to 
make it clear that the rights of way 
would be for the general purposes of the 
parish, and that the power would not be 
exercised for the convenience of an in- 
fluential section that the Amendment was 
brought forward. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 6, line 32, to leave out the word 
“any,” and insert the word “the.”"—(Wr. J. 
Grant Lawson.) 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘ ~~ ‘ - ” 

any ’ stand part of the Clause. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, there might 
be a group of houses in a particular 
part of a parish in respect of the 
convenience of the inhabitants of which 
the power of right of way might have to 
be exercised. They wished the power to 
be beneficial to the whole parish ; the 
Parish Council must be satisfied upon 
that point : they must consider it would 
be to the advantage of the people of the 
locality that the specific right should be 
acquired. He did not think they could 
accept the Amendment. 

Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON said, be 


«lid not want to press the Amendment. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. PERKS (Lincolnshire, Louth) 
said, he had an Amendment on the 
Paper— 

In page 6, after line 32,to insert, —“ (g) to plant 
trees or shrubs in any roads or open spaces 
under the control of the Council, and to pro- 
vide seats in such open spaces.” 

He did not propose to move the Amend- 
ment, 
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Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON said, he 
would like to move the insertion of the 
words standing in the name of the hon. 
Member. These words would cover the 
question of roads. Sub-section (¢) of 
that clause only referred to recreation 
grounds, village greens, open spaces, 
and public walks. It did not refer to 


roads; and he did not think the Im- 
provements Act gave any power to 
improve roads. It would be most 


desirable if the Parish Council did have 
power to deal with roads. He moved— 

In page 6, line 32, to insert,—* (g) to plant 
trees or shrubs in any road or open spaces under 
the control of the Council, and to provide seats 
in such open spaces.” 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, there 
were District and County Authorities 
already for roads. They had, however, 
given the Parish Council power, under 
sub-section (c) of this clause, to put in 
force Clause 164 0f the Public Health Act 
in regard to recreation grounds and public 
walks, and they were to have power 
under the same sub-section to deal with 
open spaces. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Here- 
ford) said, that was already in exist- 
ence. 

Mr. PERKS said, they had power to 
provide seats in open spaces. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE said, the 
Vestries had those powers already. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, as the 
Amendment would very much overload 
the Bill, he thought it might be with- 
drawn. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. WICKHAM (Hants, 
field) moved— 


In page 6, line 34, to leave out the words 
“any inhabitants of.” 


Peters- 


He said that, as the sub-section stood, 
the Parish Council would have power to 
accept and hold any gifts of property, 
real or personal, for the benefit of any 
inhabitants of the parish. He held that 
they should only hold gifts on behalf of 
the parish and not any section, small or 
large, of the inhabitants. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 6, line 34, to leave out the words 
“any inhabitants of.”"—(Mr. Wickham.) 
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Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Sub-section.” 


Mr. ACLAND said, there were cases 
where it would be necessary to have the 
words “any inbabitants of,” as, for 
instance, in cases where the deaf and 
dumb and the blind were concerned. He 
was disposed to think the hon. Member's 
fear of the Council holding gifts of 
property generally would not be realised. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES ‘aid, surely 
a gift for the deaf, the dumb, and the 
blind would come under the definition of 
“charity.” [Mr. AcLanp: No.] If that 
were not so he would sit down, as he 
evidently had entirely ceased to know 
what “ charity ” meant. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, if the gift 
was beneficial to the parish, the Parish 
Council ought to have power to receive 
it on behalf of the parish. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, 
could not accept the Amendment. 


they 


Question put, and agreed to. 


*Mr. DARLING said, he wished to 
move at the end of Sub-section (b)— 


“* Pull down and remove any erection for the 
purpose of advertising which may be disfiguring 
to the landscape, and also to remove any barbed 
wire erected without the vicinity of any dwe'l- 
ing house ; and.” 


They were all agreed that it was well 
that means should be taken to prevent 
the country being disfigured by the 
erection of advertisenients—he would uot 
mention the kind of advertisements to 
which he referred, as that would be 
giving the advertisers the best kind of 
publicity. Everyone knew the advertise- 
ments which the people who lived in the 
rural districts would desire to have re- 
moved, and it would be worthy of a 
Liberal Government to give the Parish 
Councils power to remove them. In the 
next place, the country was being made 
dangerous to anyone who did not keep 
to the footpaths—and, of course, every- 
body wished, now and then, to stray 
from them—by the use of barbed wire 
fences in all sorts of inconvenient places. 
He should imagine that there was no one 
who would be more likely to use 
judiciously the right to pull down barbed 
wire than the agricultural labourers who 
would compose the Parish Council. 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 6, line 37, after the word “and,” to insert 
the words, “ pull down and remove any erection 
for the pu of advertising which may he 
disfiguring to the landscape, and also to remove 
any barbed wire erected without the vicinity of 
any dwelling house ; and.”—( Mr. Darling.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that if he 
accepted these words he should expect 
to be subjected to some very severe criti- 
cism. It would be said of him that he 
was desirous of holding the Parish 
Councils up to ridicule. This was an 
advertising age. What right had they 
to say toa man that he should not let 
his land for a purpose which would bring 
him some profit. These were hard times 
in the agricultural districts, and if the 
hon. Member for South Essex were in 
his place he was sure he would indig- 
nantly repudiate any attempt to interfere 
with the profitable use of land. 

Cotoyer LOCKWOOD (Essex, 
Epping) said, the hon. Member for Peter- 
borough had earried through a Bill 
dealing with barbed wire, but it only 
affected barbed wire by the side of high- 
ways. The barbed wire in country dis- 
tricts was extremely inconvenient and 
even dangerous to children. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that the 
Bill as brought in by the hon. Member 
for Peterborough had referred to barbed 
wire by the side of highways, but in the 
House of Lords it had been re-drawn and 
put in shape in the general interest of 
the community. The House of Commons 
accepted what had been done, and passed 
the Bill in the amended form, 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
thought the Amendment unnecessary, 
because—and the Solicitor General would 
correct him if he was wrong—there was 
a Common Law right to proceed against 
any person who injured you with barbed 
wire if it was in an improper place. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Sm R. PAGET said, that Sub- 


section (i) read as follows :-— 

“To contribute towards the expense of doing 
any of the things above mentioned.” 
He was afraid the words “any of the 
things above mentioned,” would include 
everything in the clause, and if that were 
so they would have a very wide signifi- 
cation. The words “to contribute 
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towards the expense,” should relate 
solely to parish property ; therefore, they 
should add such words as “in relation to 
such property.” Would the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board accept such words ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the Com- 
mittee had already sanctioned words 
which would enable the Parish Council to 
do certain things at its own expense, and 
the hon. Member for Essex (Mr. Dodd) 
proposed presently to bring forward an 
Amendment which would enable a Coun- 
cil to combine with another Council in 
such matters. There might be some- 
thing that it was desirable to undertake 
which would cost £10, and a Council 
might say, “We will contribute £5 
towards the expense,” and a private in- 
dividual might be prepared to contribute 
the other £5. The words as they stood 
would enable this to be done. The idea 
was not to increase expense, but to 
diminish it. 

Toe CHAIRMAN : 
Baronet move ? 
Sir R. PAGET: Yes. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 6, line 39, after the word ‘“ men- 
tioned,” to insert the words “in relation to such 
property.”-—(Sir R. Paget.) 


Local Government 





Does the hon. 


Question proposed, “‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir R. PAGET said, that if the power 
of contributing were to extend to every- 
thing in the clause, a great deal of work 
which ought to be done by private 
owners would be done by the Parish 
Council—work, for instance, in connection 
with ponds, pools, and drains. Again, 
in connection with rights of way, stiles, 
footbridges, and various other things 
might be necessary as works of mainte- 
nance which ought to be carried by the 
private owners, and under the clause as 
worded the Parish Council might be in- 
duced to contribute to the expense. He 
did not think the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board had quite seen this. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I quite see 
the hon. Baronet’s meaning. 

Sir R. PAGET said, there were no 
words in the clause to say who was to 
bear the expense, even of works of main- 
tenance which should be carried out by 
private owners. He had no objection to 
the expenditure of public funds in rela- 


Sir R. Paget 
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tion to parish property ; but he could not 
think it right to spend those funds on 
private property. 

Mr. HANBURY said, it was under- 
stood yesterday, when they were discuss- 
ing aun Amendment moved by the hon. 
Member for St. Pancras, that the Parish 
Council would have no power to spend 
money under these sub-sections. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that the 
hon. Member was under a great delusion 
if he thought that the Parish Council had 
not power to do all these things men- 
tioned in the clause. They could acquire 
buildings at their own expense, but 
under Sub-section (i) they would be able 
to diminish the expenditure by combina- 
tion with someone else. A man might 
come to them and say— Such and such 
a work should be done, but I am not pre- 
pared to do it myself, the cost being 
£5.” Under this sub-section the Parish 
Council would be able to say— 
“We will give you £2 towards it.” 
That, in the opinion of the Government 
and their advisers, was the meaning of 
the sub-section. Later on he intended to 
accept the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Essex, to enable one parish to 
join another in doing these things. If 
they did not allow this system of contri- 
bution wherever these works were neces- 
sary the Parish Council would have to 
bear the expense itself. en, 

Srr R. PAGET said, he did not 
object to the power of contribution, but 
what he did object to was the exercise of 
that power in connection with other than 
parish property. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. DODD said, he desired to move to 
add to Sub-section (i)— 
“or agree or combine with any other Parish 
Council to do or contribute towards the expense 
of doing any of the things above mentioned.” 
He was glad to hear, from what had 
fallen from the right hon. Géntleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, that the Government intended to 
accept the Amendment. The Committee 
would see that there were a number of 
matters in this section of the Bill which 
could be conveniently done by two or 
more parishes in combination which one 
parish would not be able to do itself. 


Amendment proposed, 
In page 6, line 39, after the word “men- 
tioned,” to insert the words “or agree or com- 
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bine with any other Parish Council to do or 
contribute towards the expense of doing any of 
the things above mentioned.” —( Mr. Dudd.) 

Question, “ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. PICTON (Leicester) said, he 
would move an Amendment to enable 
the Parish Council— 





“To regulate the use of common pastures and 
to fix the number of cattle, sheep, horses, or 
other grazing animals which each parishioner 
having rights of common may turn out on the 
common pasture.” 
The Amendment dealt with a small 
matter which he thought the Parish 
Council quite competent to deal with. 
The suggestion came to him from his 
own experience. In the case of a com- 
mon with which he was familiar there | 
were a certain number of occupiers who | 
had rights of common—and these com- 
moners, by the way, would neither be 
increased nor diminished by the Amend- 
ment. Formerly, the commoners were 
able to agree together as to the number 
of sheep and other animals they should 
send on the common. Some years back 
they ceased to agree, the result being 
that any number of animals were sent on 
to the common, until, at the present time, 
there was scarcely anything in the shape 
of pasturage left. He knew of other 
cases where a similar state of things pre- 
vailed. Under his Amendment the | 
Local Authority would be able to step | 
in where the commoners disagreed and | 
decide as to how many sheep or cattle 
should be placed on these commons. No | 
doubt, on arriving at a decision, they | 
would be guided by the ancient custom. | 


| 





Amendment proposed, 

In page 6, line 39. after the word * above- 
mentioned,” to insert,—“ (j) To regulate the use 
of common pastures and to fix the number of 
cattle, sheep, horses, or other grazing animals 
which each parishioner having rights of com- 
mon may turn out on the common pasture.”— 
(Mr. Picton.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he appre- 
ciated the motives of his hon. Friend, who 
no doubt had made out a substantial 
grievance which ought to be remedied. 
But he (Mr. Fowler) did not think his 
hon. Friend had clearly shown that the 
Parish Council would hardly be the 
proper authority to deal with manorial 
rights which might extend to two or 
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more parishes. If any Local Authority 
should be coustituted a tribunal for 
dealing with these matters—and he did 
not suggest that it should—it should be 
the District Council. There would be 
eases, no doubt, where the parish and 
the common would not be coterminous, 
and there would, therefore, be a conflict 
of jurisdiction between different parishes, 
He hoped his hon. Friend would not 
press the Amendment. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE 
ford) said, he thought the Parish Coun- 
cil might well be the authority to deal 
with this subject, seeing that it was to 
be vested with powers under the Allot- 
ments Act. 

Mr. HANBURY said, that if the 
Amendment were accepted it would 
operate very hardly in many cases with 
which he was acquainted. On certain 
commons in his neighbourhood what 
were called “gates” were bought and 
sold, and each commoner knew exactly 
how much stock he could place on the 
common. It would be unfair to give 
a Parish Council the right to interfere 
with a person and to say that he should 
not put on the land more than half the 
stock he was entitled to put on under his 
purchase. 

Mr. PICTON said, that in cases 
where there was an agreement as to the 
amount of stock which should be put on 
a common, the commoners would not be 
interfered with. The Amendment would 
apply in cases where no such agreement 
could be arrived at. However, he would: 
not press the proposal. 


COOKE (Here- 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. WARNER said, he wished to 
move an Amendment to provide that a 
Parish Council should have power to 
“take legal action for the protection of the 
rights of the parish or of its inhabitants as 
such.” 

They had given the Parish Councils 
powers, but no authority to defend them. 
They had given them authority over 
commons, but no right, if anyone en- 
croached, to take action in the matter, 
The whole point of this Amendment re- 
ferred to the inhabitants of a parish as 
such. He would give three or four 
instances to show the kind of rights he 
meant. The inhabitants of Tottenham 
had a right to graze cattle on Lea 
Marshes. That was one sort of right. 
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Then, the parishioners of Loughton, in 
Essex, had a right to cut wood in Epping 
Forest, and on giving it up they received 
a considerable compensation. Walton, a 
small parish in Somersetshire, had the 
right of using a common which the lord 
of the manor tried to encroach upon and 
enclose. The parishioners fought him 
and maintained their rights. All these 
rights had been protected and held by 
outside individuals, partly helped and 
sustained by voluntary contributions no 
doubt. In small parishes there were 
few people who would care to defend 
these rights, and in the past many rights 
had been lost. Seeing that Parish 
Councils were to be established, he 
thought that the power to defend local 
common rights should be entrusted to 
them. He would quote one more case, 
which was an important one. The 
making of the Great Western Railway 
in Somersetshire cut off the water supply 
of Saltford. The company agreed to 
give another supply, but many of the 
houses had been left short of water, and 
many people were suffering in conse- 
quence. There was no one to take action 
against the Railway Company. If the 
Parish Councils had these powers it 
would prove a great boon to many small 
parishes, 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 6, line 39, at end, to insert,—*“ (j) to 
take legal action for the protection of the rights 
of the parish or of its inhabitants as such.”— 
(Wr. Warner.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Sir J. RIGBY said, he was afraid 
that in many respects the hon. Member 
had not quite considered the scope of his 
Amendment. In some cases it would be 
unnecessary, and, where it was not un- 
necessary, it was undesirable. The 
Parish Council, if it entered into contracts 
with people, would have the same rights 
as ordinary individuals in moving for the 
protection of those rights. If their pro- 
perty wasin any way attacked, they would 
have the same rights as ordinary indivi- 
duals to resist that attack. The law already 
provided for anything beyond this in a 
very simple manner. It enabled a person to 
apply to the Attorney General for a 
fiat, and if there was anything of a case 
the Attorney General gave one. The 


Attorney General should have the con- 
Mr, Warner 
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trol he now exercised in the matter. 
The Amendment would enable any 
Parish Council to enter into litigation 
which might be of a doubtful character, 
and he did not think that would be an 
advantage, but a disadvantage. The pro- 
cess by which a fiat was obtained was a 
very simple one. 


Mr. WARNER asked if the Village 
Council would be able to take action in 
these cases ? 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: How 
many lawsuits will a Parish Council be 
able to embark in with an income of 
£2 10s.? ' 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, that in 
Clause 25 there was a special power 
given to the Parish Council to take 
action in rights of way cases. The 
Solicitor General had said that the objec- 
tion to giving the Parish Council general 
power to initiate litigation was that they 
might do so in doubtful cases. What 
cases could be more doubtful than those 
concerning rights of way ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The hon. 
Member refers to the District Council, 
not the Parish Council. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: 


principle is the same. 


The 


Question put, and negatived. 


*Mr. HEYWOOD JOHNSTONE 
said, he wished to move to add, after 
“mentioned ” in Sub-section (i)-— 

‘“« Provided that the powers given by (a), (b), 
(f), (h), and (i) shall not be exercised without 
the previous consent of the parish meeting.” 

In this clause they had given large 
powers to the Parish Council to acquire 
buildings, to buy land, and to execute 
works of maintenance and improvement, 
and what he desired in moving the 

Amendment was that before the Council 
embarked in a large expenditure of this 
kind the assent of a parish meeting should 
be obtained. The Parish Council would 
be a small and, at any rate at first, a 
wholly untried body, and he certainly 
thought that before they incurred any 
expenditure of magnitude they should be 
required to obtain the sanction of the 
parochial electors. A small majority of 
a Parish Council might decide on carry- 
ing out an important public work, but on 
further consideration, and after the hold- 
ing of a parish meeting, they might see 
reason to change their opinion. He 
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brought forward this Amendment as a 
check upon precipitate action, and in no 
spirit of hostility to the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 6, line 39, after the words last 
inserted, to insert the words, —“ Provided 
that the powers given by (a), (b), (f), (h), and 
(i) shall not be exercised without the previous 
consent of the parish meeting.” —(.Wr. Heywood 
Johnstone.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I think that 
this would be a very undesirable limita- 
tion of the action of the Parish Council. 
Practically it would destroy the Parish 
Council, because the Council would have 
no independent action and no freedom of 
administration, if everything it said or 
did had to be submitted to its coustitu- 
ents week by week or mouth by month. 
We have already provided in the Bill 
that the Council shall borrow no money 
without the consent of the parish meet- 
ing, and that it shall not spend more 
than ld. in the £1 without such consent. 
If a Parish Council cannot be trusted 
to spend upto Id. in the £1, you had 
better not have one at all. 


Mr. HEYWOOD JOHNSTONE 
pointed out that arrangements might be 
made and contracts entered into to carry 
out large works, and the question whether 
the Id. rate was likely to be exceeded 
might not come up for consideration at 
all until it was too late to draw back. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) 
said, the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board appeared to have failed to 
take notice of the fact that the Borough 
Funds Act gave exactly the same kind of 
control over Municipal Corporatious with 
respect to many undertakings as was 
proposed to be given by the Amendment 
over the Parish Council. [Mr. H. H. 
FowLer expressed dissent. Many of 
the powers given to the Parish Councils 
involved a proportionately larger outlay, 
or at all events as great an inroad upon 
local resources as did the Borough Funds 
Act in towns. 


Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Here- 
ford) thought the right hon. Gentleman 
in charge of the Bill had treated the 
Committee rather curtly in this matter. 
It was desired by means of this Bill to 
interest the people of the parish in what 
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was going on in the.parish. The Bill 
would take away from them all such 
opportunity of considering and discuss- 
ing anything that was to be done as they 
now had at the parish Vestry meeting, and 
the present Amend ment aimed at restor- 
ing some of the powers which had thus 
been withdrawn. What could interest 
them more greatly than to know what 
buildings were going to be erected, what 
rights of way were going to be closed, 
what water supply was going to be 
utilised, and what other parish matters 
were going to be dealt with? If the 
labouring classes were to be interested in 
what was going on the villages, and if 
their institutions were to be revitalised, 
the people must be allowed to take an 
active personal part in the business of 
the parish. It was not proposed to take 
away from the Parish Councils the 
power of closing the things mentioned in 
the Bill, but simply to provide that those 
who elected the Parish Councils should 
have a voice in the matters with which 
those bodies dealt. One would suppose 
from the attitude assumed by the Govern- 
ment that they were afraid that the 
people of the villages would not endorse 
the action taken by their Councils. In 
many cases the Government insisted 
upon having the electors consulted. They 
would not allow the adoptive Acts to be 
adopted until the parishioners had ex- 
pressed their views about them. That 
being so, surely it would be well to let 
the parishioners give their decision before 
the Council voted on other important 
matters in which the electors would take 
a deep interest. It was casting some 
slur on the intelligence of the working 
classes to refuse to allow them to have a 
voice in such matters. He strongly 
supported the Amendment. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 111; 
Noes 223.—( Division List, No. 348.) 


Mr. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) 
moved the insertion of the following 
sub-section :— 


“A Parish Council for a parish which has a 
population of 1,000 and upwards shall also have 
such powers as an Urban Sanitary Authority 
under the Public Health Act, or any other Act 
as the County Council acting under a General 
Order of the Local Government Board may, on 
the application. of such Parish Council and 
with or without a local inquiry, by order 
direct.” 
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He said, the Committee ought not to 
forget that some of the so-called rural 
parishes were of very considerable size, 
and it was absolutely necessary, if the 
system of rural government was to be 
made complete, that there should be some 
elasticity, and that the parishes which 
required urban powers should be able to 
get them without being obliged to become 
urban districts for all purposes, thereby 
incurring a great deal of unnecessary 
expense. In his own constituency there 
were no fewer than six small towns with 
populations varying from 1,000 to 3,000, 
which were simply in the eyes of the law 
rural parishes. Many of these places 
from time to time required certain urban 
powers which the smaller parishes round 
about them did not wish for. There 
were also places like Egham, in Surrey, 
with populations amounting to nearly 
10,000, which were rural parishes, and 
which, unless this clause was amended, 
would only have the very small powers 
which the Bill gave to the least populous 
villages. The powers he referred to did 
not by any means involve expense. 
Some of them were merely powers to 
make bye-laws on certain sanitary 
matters as to the keeping of pigs and 
other animals, the cleaning of footways, 
the removal of horse-refuse, and so on. 
There were small watering places which 
needed powers to regulate pleasure boats 
and bathing, and some places needed to 
provide not very expensive articles, 
such as weighing machines for their 
markets and even public clocks. ‘The 
President of the Local Government 
Board had resisted an Amendment 
authorising a Parish Council to provide 
a public clock, because he said it was un- 
suitable for a small village, but he really 
could not contend that it was unsuitable 
for a town of 5,000 inhabitants. His 
(Mr. Hobhouse’s) proposal was that the 
Local Government Board should from 
time to time make General Orders as to 
the kind of urban powers which might be 
conferred on small towns of this char- 
acter, and that the County Councilshould 
have power under such an Order to con- 
fer any of these powers which it thought 
desirable on rural towns, instead of mak- 
ing them into urban districts for all pur- 
poses. At present the only choice a 
County Council had was either to make 
a rural town of this kind into an urban 
district for all purposes or to leave it in 


Mr. H. Hobhouse 
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the same condition as other rural parishes. 
There was a precedent for the present 
proposal. Under the 276th section of 
the Public Health Act the Local Go- 
vernment Board might either on the 
application of a Rural Sanitary Autho- 
rity or on the application of a certain 
number of ratepayers declare urban 
provisions in force in any contributory 
place in an urban district. Now that a 
separate authority was being set up in 
each parish the Committee had an oppor- 
tunity of vesting similar powers or such 
of them as might be desirable in the 
hands of the representatives of those 
parishes which desired them. It must 
be borne in mind that there were rural 
districts which were 10, 12, or even 20 
miles long, and that it would not be very 
satisfactory to vest such powers, when 
they were only needed by a single parish, 
in the hands of a Rural Sanitary Authority 
representing all the parishes in tbe district. 
He ventured to think that, with the safe- 
guards he had proposed, they would run 
no risks of undue expenditure, and they 
would avoid the unnecessary expenditure 
that had now been caused by the creation 
of all those small urban districts. 
Directly a town got a population of some 
2,000—in the case of a watering place— 
it usually applied to be made into an 
urban district. He had put before the 
Committee what he believed was a very 
practical proposal for making the 
government in those small towns more 
satisfactory and less expensive than the 
present mode of converting them into 
rural districts, and he hoped the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
would see his way to accepting the pro- 


posal, 
Amendment proposed, 


In page 6, line 39, at end, to insert,—“A 
Parish Council for a parish which has a popu- 
lation of 1,000 and upwards shall also have such 
powers of an Urban Sanitary Authority under 
the Public Health Act, or any other Act as the 
County Council acting under a General Order 
of the Local Government Board may, on the 
application of such Parish Council and with or 
without a local inquiry, by order direct.”— 
(Mr. H. Hobhouse.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER : I quite agree 
with my hon. Friend that there are many 
districts which are nominally rural, but 
which for all practical purposes are, and 
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ought to be, urban. As I understand, 
under the existing laws, a Rural Sanitary 
Authority may be invested, by the Orders 
of the Local Government Board, with 
urban powers, but it does not mean that 
the whole of the rural sanitary district 
must be vested with urban powers. 
Under Clause 57 of the Local Govern- 
ment Act of 1888 the County Council has 
the power to convert any district or any 
part thereof, which is a rural district, 
into an urban district, and, if it is an 
urban district, into a rural district, and 
those two powers together seem to us to 
do all that is reasonable. I think we 
should create confusion if we made 
these Parish Councils Rural Sanitary 
Authorities. That is the dividing line 
which I have tried to adhere to all 
through this Bill— that the Parish 
Council shall not be a Rural Sanitary 
Authority. I think by the combination 
of these various modes we sbould meet 
the hon. Member's view. In any case, I 
do not think this is the time or part of 
the Bill at which what the hon. Member 
proposes should be done, and I hope he 
will not press the Amendment here. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) said, he thought towns 
in watering places, which had been 


alluded to by the hon. Member, might 
fairly ask to be made into an urban dis- 
trict. In the case of a place like Solihill, 
with, perhaps, about 1,000 people, instead 
of creating confusion, he thonght the 
right hon. Gentleman would get himself 
out of a great difficulty by adopting the 
suggestion. These places had already 
adopted certain Acts, such as the Watch- 
ing and Lighting Acts. A parish meet- 
ing that managed the lighting and 
watching would be the very body to 
entrust with the extra powers under 
the Sanitary Acts, which it was pro- 
posed to give them. Then they would 
have a rural parish with certain sanitary 
powers approve! by the County Council, 
and it would relieve the right bon. Gen- 
tleman from the difficulty he was now 
in as to the management of the powers 
those places already had. A small rural 
town could not get the best men ; but if 
they gave them certain powers under the 
Public Health Act suitable to the case, 
approved by the County Council, they 
would have a body which would be 
likely to attract better men. 
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Mr. MALLOCK (Devon, Torquay) 
said, it was quite true what the right 
hon. Gentleman said, that very large 
urban powers could now be granted to 
the Rural Sanitary Authorities or to the 
District Councils, when they were estab- 
lished, but that was not what he under- 
stood his hon. Friend opposite wanted, 
They wanted those powers to be granted 
to the parishes themselves. They would be 
on the spot, and would be able to manage 
their own affairs much better than a District 
Council sitting at adistance. That Dis- 
trict Council often represented chiefly 
the rural parts of the district, and, 
therefore, took no interest in the towns, 
He thought this would be a most con- 
venient power to give the County 
Council. 

*Srr F. S. POWELL (Wigan) said, 
his sympathies were entirely with his 
hon. Friend. He felt, however, that the 
clause as it stood would be somewhat 
difficult. He was afraid there might be 
some conflict of authority between the 
Parish Councils and the future District 
Councils. 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE said, the right 
hon. Gentleman had met him by saying 
that this was not the time or place for 
such an Amendment. He would like to 
ask when was the time and where was 
the place ? He had moved an Amend- 
ment, because small towns in which he 
was interested himself desired to obtain 
certain additional urban powers. To 
give an example, he had been asked more 
than once whether there ought not to be 
some power in asmall town for restricting 
the keeping of pigs. The only way that 
power could be obtained was through the 
Board of Guardians or the Rural Sanitary 
Authority, and people had to go some 
miles away to the Rural Sanitary Au- 
thority, which was chiefly composed of 
farmers, who saw no harm in keeping 
pigs anywhere. The Rural Sanitary 
Authority was not the authority to apply 
to,and they ought not to be the authority 
to exercise the powers. The right hon. 
Gentleman had said a town might be 
made into an urban district, but he con- 
tended that the multiplication of these 
small urban districts was very objection- 
able. His object was to secure by some 
means that the villages or small towns 
should be invested with power to deal 
with minor sanitary matters themselves. 
He was not in the least wedded to the 
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form of his own proposal, and if the right 
hon. Gentleman would only put such a 
power as that into the hands of the Local 
Government Board straight off he would 
accept it gladly. He had put forward 
his proposal in such a shape that it would 
enable the Local Government Board to 
have general control. 


*Sm C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) said, be thought the 
right hon. Gentleman would be acting 
wisely if he would promise to consider 
the Amendment as now suggested at a 
later stage of the Bill. ‘There was cer- 
tainly some ground for the suggestion, 
although he did not think the Committee 
were’ in possession of the full facts of the 
case so as to enable them to agree upon 
the form of words at the present moment. 
Urban powers at the present moment 
were granted by the Local Government 
Board to rural parishes, and they were 
granted to the Rural Sanitary Authority, 
and were exercised in the parish by a 
committee which had very limited 
powers. Those powers were generally 
granted not for what might be called 
sanitary purposes, but for new streets, or 
something of that sort. The hon, Mem- 
ber had now suggested that he was 
willing this power should be given to 
the Local Government Board. If the 
right hon. Gentleman would say that he 
would consider whether he could do that 
it would be a very wise and prudent 
proceeding. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I have said 
before that I quite sympathise with the 
object of the hon. Member for Somerset, 
but that I could not accept the Amend- 
ment, and I do not think it is the best way 
to deal with it, though I cannot 
say offmand what is the best way 
to deal with it. I think there is great 
necessity for largely extending powers in 
the direction suggested to all the Parish 
Councils, but it is not possible for me to 
deal with that matter now. The proper 
time to discuss the subject will be 
when we come to deal with the District 
Councils. I cannot accept the Amend- 
ment, but, without pledging myself to 
any particular course, I shall be willing 
to consider the question with the per- 
manent officials of the Local Govern- 
meut Board in order to see how the sug- 
gestion of the hon. Member can be met 
without involving controversy. 


Mr. H. Hobhouse 
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Sir C. W. DILKE: There is power 
given to the District Councils to delegate 
powers. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER : 
into the matter. 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE said, that on 
this understanding he would ask leave to 
withdraw the Amendment. 


I will look 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn, 


On Motion of Mr. H. H. Fowxer the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 

In page 6, line 40, to leave out the words 
“sell, exchange, or.” 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER moved— 

In page 6, line 40, after the word “let,” to 
insert the words “or with the consent of the 
parish meeting sell or exchange.” 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, the 
object of the Amendment of the right 
hon. Gentleman that had just passed was 
to bring this clause into conformity with 
Clause 10, which said a certain thing 
should not be done, except with the con- 
sent of the parish meeting, evidently 
with the idea that it was not right to 
trust the l’arish Council to dispose in any 
sense permanently of parish property. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that was 
not so, : 

Mr. HANBURY said, the eftect of it 
was to take out of the control of the 
Parish Council the dealing at all per- 
manently with parish property, except 
with the consent of the parish meeting. 
He thought the letting ought to be 
limited for a fixed number of years, and 
he proposed that the Parish Council 
should not have power to let for more 
than seven years. With that object he 
moved the following :—After the word 
“let,” to insert these words,) “for any 
period not exceeding seven years.” 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 

After the word “ let,” to insert the words “ for 
any period not exceeding seven years,”—(CWVr, 
Hanbury.) 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I am in some 
difficulty as regards the wording. The 
cleuse as I propose to amend it will read 
in this way— 

“A Parish Council may let, or with the con- 
sent of the parish meeting, sell or exchange any 
land or buildings vested in the Council, but the 
power of letting for more than a week, and the 
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wer of sale or exchange shall not be exercised 

n the case of property which has been acquired 
at the expense of any rate, or is at the passin 
of this Act applied in aid of any rate, or woul 
but for want of income be so applied, without 
the consent of the Local Government Board.” 

Mr. HANBURY said, he wanted to 
extend the control of the parish meeting 
to the letting of land. He desired that 
the Parish Council should not let land 
for a longer period than seven years 
without the consent of the parish 
meeting. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, N.) 
said, he wished to know whether this 
power was to be restricted to the land 
acquired at the expense of the rate alone ; 
to land which was acquired by any rate 
or the income of which was applied in 
aid of any rate? But surely there was 
land which the parish held which had 
come to it in other ways besides acquisi- 
tion out of arate. There was land that 
parishes held that had been devised to 
them. The right hon. Gentleman would 
find a good deal of land that had been 
acquired in former days for objects that had 
ceased, such as for digging of gravel for 
the roads, parish workhouses, and other 
parish purposes. Why not say that any 
land of any parish should not be let 
except on these conditions? Then, 
more extraordinary still, the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed that no land should 
be let for more than a week without the 
cousent of the Local Government Board. 
Surely the right hon. Gentleman must 
mean a year, and it must be an error in the 
. printing. Then what necessity was there 
for going to the Local Government Board ? 
and why not, in a case of letting for more 
than a year or the sale or exchange, go to 
the County Council, which would know 
all the circumstances of the case? He 
admitted there should be some restriction, 
and that a parish meeting alone should 
not be able to deal with the matter. 
However, his principal object was to 
obtain some explanation with regard to 
this clause, for, as amended by the right 
hon. Gentleman, it would read in any- 
thing but a satisfactory way. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: We do not 
consider that the Parish Council should 
have the power to let parish property 
without some controling authority. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite are hard to please in 
this matter. They do not seem to be 
satisfied with either the Local Govern- 
ment Board or the County Council. 
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When I propose the County Council 
somebody suggests the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and when I propose the 
Local Government Board somebody 
suggests the County Council. As to the 
term “ for more than a week” to which 
the hon. Gentleman refers, the case we 
had in view was the case of a parish 
which has a room available for concerts 
and lectures, the letting of which brings 
in a small income to the parish, and in 
that case we do not think the parish 
should be required to go to anyone to 
sanction such a letting. I may point out, 
too, that the control which we give to 
the Local Government Board over parish 
property is the control the Board now 
exercises not only over parish property 
but over municipal property. No Cor- 
poration can dispose of such property 
without the consent of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON said, the section 
referred to laud as well as to buildings, 
and it would be monstrous to require the 
sanction of the Local Government Board 
for the tetting of small holdings for a 
longer term than one week. 

*Sir F.S. POWELL said, as he under- 
stood the section, its object was to 
prevent the alienation of the property of 
the parish, and as such he would support 


it. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
failed to see the distinction drawn between 
the ordinary property of the parish and 
property arising out of the rates. In the 
case of ordinary property the Parish 
Council could deal with it subject only 
to the assent of the parish meeting ; but 
property arising out of the rates or 
applied in aid of rates could only be dealt 
with on the consent of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. He did not see any reason 
for this distinction being drawn between 
the property of the parish. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER : There is no 
such distinction. The Parish Council, 
undoubtedly, has power with the assent 
of the parish meeting to sell or exchange 
its ordinary property, but in the case of 
property obtained at the expense of the 
rates the assent of the Local Government 
Board is required. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
that surely the Government would not 
require that the letting of land applied 
to the reduction of the rates should be 
submitted to the Local Government Board, 
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He objected to the proposal about the 
seven years. The Parish Council ought 
to have the right to let land from year 
to year without applying for permission 
to anybody. If the Council wanted to 
let land for more than a year, then let 
them go to the Local Government Board 
or to the County Council ; but the Council 
should not be prevented from letting 
farming land from week to week as they 
might desire. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 6, line 40, after the word “let,” to 
insert the words “or with the consent of the 
parish meeting sell or exchange.”—(Mr. H. H. 
Fowler.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

*Mr. BYLES (York, W.R., Shipley) 
moved to omit from the Amendment the 
words “sell or,” so that the Parish 
Council should have no power to sell 
land vested in it. His object was to 
draw the attention of the Committee to 
the importance of the question of 
municipal holding of land. He desired 
that any community who became pos- 
sessed of the precious commodity of 
land should not have the power to 
alienate it from its successors. In Brad- 
ford, which was under the Corporation 
Act, he had seen the Corporation buy 
many lots of valuable land, drite per- 
haps an important thoroughfare through 
the land, and then sell the frontages of 
the land to individual purchasers. He 
had seen those individual purchasers 
acquire great wealth out of the purchases 
which they made by the growth of the 
community where the land was situated. 
It always seemed to him that this incre- 
ment of values should in equity have be- 
longed to the community, and not to the 
individual. There was at this moment 
# movement in the Bradford Town 
Council to prevent the alienation of land 
which came into the possession of that 
Council. In the town of Searborough 
he believed that a very large portion of 
land used to belong to the community, 
and in former days it was sold hy the 
government of the town to prevent their 
levying rates upon the public. The 
result had been that the present popula- 
tion of Scarborough was divested of this 
property, which should have been its in- 
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heritance. There was in Parliament 
and outside a very large and growing 
opinion in favour of municipal and 
national, and not individual, holding of 
land, and therefore he desired to divide 
the Committee on the subject. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, to leave out the words “ sell 
or.”"—(Mr. Byles.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
“sell or,” stand part of the proposed 
Amendment. 


. 

Str M. HICKS-BEACH said, that he 
had never heard in the House a speech 
which had less to do with the subject 
under discussion than that of the hon. 
Member for Bradford, or which betrayed 
more complete ignorance of the matters 
with which the Bill was intended to deal. 
The hon, Member had discovered that 
land was a precious commodity. Un- 
doubtedly it was in the places with which 
the hon. Member was acquainted— 
Bradford and Scarborough ; but the Bill 
was one for the establishment of Coun- 
cils in rural parishes; and if the hon. 
Member knew anything of rural parishes, 
he would know that land was not a 
precious commodity there. If he wanted 
any of it, there were many on the Op- 
position side of the House who would be 
glad to let him have it oneasy terms, 
The hon. Member had taken up the stime 
of the Committee and delayed the pro- 
gress of the Bill by moving an Amend- 
ment which could not by any possibility 
have anything todo with the action of 
the Parish Councils. They would be 
very much too wise to saddle themselves 
with the acquisition of land in rural 
localities. The hon. Member displayed 
complete distrust in the bodies which the 
Bill would create. If the Parish Council 
were to become the possessor of land, the 
hon. Member proposed that they should 
never be able to divest themselves of it, 
however much they might wish to do so. 
A more ridiculous Amendment was never 
submitted. 

*Srr C. W. DILKE said, that hon. Mem- 
bers opposite were fond of professing a 
great admiration for the late Professor 
Faweett, and he had heard Professor 
Fawcett maintain the same argument as 
his hon, Friend had just advanced, the 
protesting against the sale of land by any 
Public Authority, great or small. But 
they could not discuss a large question of 
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that kind on this clause. The hon. 
Member for Bradford had lost his 


opportunity. The point should have 
been raised on Clause 6, Clause 8 only 
applied to possessions into which the 
Council might come under the Bill. He 
would suggest to his hon. Friend, having 
made his protest, that this was too small 
a matter to divide the Committee upon. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER; My right hon. 
Friend the Member for the Forest of 
Dean has discovered a blot on this 
Amendment. We have already settled 
the question on Clause 6. The Amend- 
ment raises a very large and a very wide 
question which I am not disposed to 
enter on now, but I may say that about 
30 years ago a friend of mine offered a 
charity to buy its land for as much money 
as would produce the same income if 
invested in Consols. The charity refused 
to part with their land on any terms, and 
now their income had dwindled by several 
hundreds of pounds. 

*Mr. BYLES said, that he would 
accept his right hon, Friend’s advice and 
withdraw the Amendment. [“ No, no.”’] 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Original Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 6, line 41, to leave out the words 
“this power,” and insert the words “the power 
of letting for more than a week, and the power 
of sale or exchange.”"—(C.Vr. //. 11, Fowler.) 

Question, “ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause,” 
put, and negatived. 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. T. H. BOLTON moved to sub- 
stitute the word “ year” for the word 
“week” in the proposed Amendment. 
He said, the clause applied to land as well 
as buildings, and it would be absurd to pro- 
hibit the Parish Council letting land for 
more than a week. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 

To leave out the word “ week,” and insert the 
word * year.”"—(Mr. 7. ZH. Bolton.) 

Question, “That the word ‘ week’ 
stand part of the Amendment,” put, and 
negatived. 

Question, “That the word ‘year’ be 
inserted in the proposed Amendment” 
put, and agreed to. 
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Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 
*Mr. T. H. BOLTON moved— 


In page 6, line 41, to leave out from the 

word “ exercised,” to the end of the sub-section, 
and insert the words “‘ without the consent of 
the County Council.” 
He thought it was unnecessary in the 
letting, selling, and exchange of parish 
lands to appeal to the governing Boards 
in London, and that such matters had 
better be dealt with by the County Council, 
who knew the local circumstances and 
who could form an opinion on the spot 
as to the desirability of letting, selling, or 
exchange. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 6, line 41, to leave out from the 
word “ exercised,” to the end of the sub-section, 
and insert the words “ without the consent of 
the County Council.” - (Wr. 7. H. Bolton.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER : Clause 6 enacts 
that the consent of the Local Govern- 
ment Board must be obtained for the 
exercise of the Council's powers in 
certain respects. Under all the cireum- 
stances of the case, strong advocate 
though I am of enlarging the powers 
of the County Council, I think it is 
necessary to maintain uniformity, I 
must therefore disagree with the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): There are one or two points 
which the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board did not make clear. In the 
clause the restriction is toapply only to land 
either acquired by rate or applicable in 
aid of the rate. My hon. Friend desired 
that it should apply to all land vested in 
the Parish Council. The right hon. 
Gentleman has made no reply to that 
poiut. I do not see why all land vested 
in the parish, whether acquired out of 
the rates or otherwise, should not also be 
sold with the authority of the local go- 
verning authority, not of the Local 
Government Board, but of the County 
Council. I am surprised that the right 
hon. Gentleman, who is so strongly 
opposed to decentralisation, should have 
proposed this provision. When I was at 
the Local Government Board—not for so 
long a time, though, as my right hon. 
Friend—I found that the official staff re- 
quired to be relieved of a great deal of 
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their burdens, and that they were opposed 
to any addition to the controlling powers 
and duties of the Department. This is 
especially a case in which reliance ought 
to be placed on local experience, rather 
than to insist on that desire for uni- 
formity with which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman credits the officials of the Local 
Government Board. No absolute uni- 
form rule can, in fact, be laid down as 
governing the propriety for the sale or 
exchange of land, and I think it would 
be very desirable to leave the power in 
the hands of the County Councils, 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: My own wish 
has been repeatedly overruled on the 
subject of the powers of the Local Go- 
vernment Board and the County Coun- 
ceils. I have desired, in many instances, 
to give more power to County Councils, 
rather than to the Local Government 
Board, and 1 have been compelled to 
retreat from that position on account of 
the general feeling against me. I may 
say, however, that I object to have two 
jurisdictions established within the same 
parish. If this Amendment were adopted 
you would have, in order to deal with 
the great bulk of the parish property, to 
get the consent of the Local Government 
Board, but to deal with a large amount 
of the parish property you would have 
to get the consent of the County Council. 
I am sure that of all the sins which I have 
been guilty of, the last that should be laid 
to my charge is any desire to increase the 
duties and powers of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. I may, however, point out 
that the County Councils meet only once 
a quarter, whereas the Local Government 
Board is always accessible. On the 
more general grounds, however, I must 
adhere to the words of the Bill in regard 
to this matter. 

CommanDER BETHELL said, he did 
not think the right hon. Gentleman was 
fair to the Committee. The only case 
in which the Committee had asked the 
right hon. Gentleman to place the matter 
in the hands of the Local Government 
Board was as to the making of certain 
laws which would apply to elections over 
the whole country. In every other case, 
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except in this 6th clause, they had asked 
the right hon. Gentleman to transfer the 
power from the Local Government Board 
to the County Council. He thought they 
ought to have objected to the Local 
Government Board having the power 
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under Clause 6, for it would have been 
much better if it were placed in the hands 
of the County Council, and that they did 
not make the objection was due to an 
oversight. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: It is not by 
Clause 6, but by an Act passed many 
years ago, that the Local Government 
Board have got this control. 

CommanvpER BETHELL said, that 
might be, but it would have been pos- 
sible, under Clause 6, to have asked the 
right hon. Gentleman to transfer this 
power from the Local Government Board 
to the County Council. He thought 
there was a clear distinction in those 
matters between the two bodies. Wher- 
ever uniformity was desired the Local 
Government Board was preferable, but 
in cases where local characteristics had 
to be considered they ought to substitute 
the County Council for the Local Go- 
vernment Board on every possible occa- 
sion. Personally, indeed, he was strongly 
in favour of expunging the Local Go- 
vernment Board from all provisions of 
the Bill where it could be done. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) said, he 
hoped the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board would adhere to the clause ; 
and he made that appeal to his right hon. 
Friend on behalf of the County Councils. 
Instead of increasing the direct power of 
the County Council, which was necessary, 
there was far too much of a disposition 
to constitute the County Council a sort 
of Appeal Court from all the other bodies 
in the country. For that duty the County 
Council, which met only every three 
months, was a very incomplete Public 
Authority. For his own part, he had 
had a good deal of experience of dealing 
with the Local Government Board, and 
he had found, on the whole, that if they 
only poked them up a little they would 
get the work done more efficiently and 
more on a uniform plan than if they left 
it to the County Council. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
there appeared to be two classes of 
parish property, one class being dealt 
with under Clause 6, and the other dealt 
with under this clause. He did not see 
the necessity of Clause 6. Surely they 
should deal with all parish property on 
the same lines ? He would like to have 
it explained why they left some parish 
property to be dealt with by the County 
Council, and other parish property to be 
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dealt with by the Local Government 
Board. He hoped some explanation 
would be given by some member of the 
Government, for it seemed to him that 
this complicated arrangement would lead 
to very considerable confusion. 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE said, he wished 
to say a few words on the large question 
of principle involved in this matter. No 
one thought it could be raised on Clause 
6—it might have been an omission, but 
certainly they had had no question 
directly raised as to whether there was 
to be more centralisation or less cen- 
tralisation in the future. He put it to 
the President of the Local Government 
Board that this really was a question of 
bringing a great Public Department for 
the first time into contact with 12,000 
new Local Bodies. He did not think 
the right hon. Gentleman would view 
that prospect with great favour. With 
regard to the argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman as to the uecessity for uni- 
formity, he would point out that this 
very clause brought in two Governing 
Bodies. He ventured to think that in 
all those minor matters it was better to 
go to the Local Authority than to the 
Central Authority ; and he could not at 
all understand the action of hon. Mem- 
bers like the Member for Sunderland, 
who were always protesting against cen- 
tralisation, and yet took every possible 
opportunity to object to an extension of 
the powers of Local Bodies. He thought 
the County Council was far preferable 
for dealing with these matters than the 
Local Government Board. He had 
recently heard of appeals to the Local 
Government Board which had taken nine 
or twelve months to decide. How it 
would be possible for the Board to do its 
work if they brought it into contact with 
thousands upon thousands of little Local 
Authorities, he could not conceive, It 
was true the County Council only met 
quarterly ; but they had officers, and he 
thought that in the interest of economy 
and time many of those matters might 
be left for decision to the officials of the 
County Councils. 

Mr. W. LONG said, that as he did 
not agree with the hon. Gentlemen who 
supported the Amendment, though he 
generally acted with them, he desired to 
give one simple reason why he should 
with absolute confidence support the 
proposal of the Government. He had 
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heard a great deal about decentralization, 
and of conferring certain obligations and 
duties on the County Councils. He had 
not the honour of being a member of a 
County Council but he had observed 
that when it was proposed to place new 
duties on the County Council they were 
generally of a disagreeable character, and 
tended to bring the County Council into 
conflict with the subordinate authorities. 
He ventured to say that they would not 
decentralise a bit by transferring those 
duties from the Local Government Board 
to the County Council, while they would 
unquestionably add to county expendi- 
ture enormously, by bringing into exist- 
ence to discharge those duties a large 
number of officers, who would be paid 
out of the county rates, instead of the 
present much more advantagevus system 
of officers paid out of the Imperial 
Exchequer, which to that extent relieved 
the local rates. For those reasons, and 
because he thought the Local Govern- 
ment Board was the best authority to be 
left as a final Court of Appeal in those 
matters, he opposed the Amendment. 
Mr. STEPHENS said, he desired to 
say a word or two to induce the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board to 
take a firm stand against overloading his 
Department with those duties. The 
question was not whether those duties: 
were disagreeable or not, but whether 
coutrol would be more satisfactorily 
administered by the County Council than 
by the Local Government Board. He 
submitted that the control exercised by a 
Representative Authority must be more 
satisfactory to the Parish Councils than 
the control of an Inspector of a Central 
Board. The right hon. Gentleman should 
bear in mind that this control of the 
parishes was much more serious than the- 
control which the Local Government. 
Board exercised over the large Municipal 
Bodies. When the Bill started on its 
way through the House there were about 
14 controls by the Local Government 
Board over the parishes ; but the number 
was rising very fast, and it behoved the 
President of the Local Government Board 
to consider whether his Department would 
really be able to deal with the duties cast 
upon it. He had correspondents pointing 
out to him that the work of the Local 
Government Board was already largely 
in arrear ; that Local Government Board 
inquiries promised a year ago had not yet 
H 2 
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been held, and that very great injury had 
been inflicted on many parts of the 
country through the absolute inability of 
the Local Government Board to perform 
the duties which already existed. He 
thought that a very good reason why 
the Amendment should be accepted. 
*Mr. T. H. BOLTON said, that as he 
had made his protest against the proposal 
to confer these powers on the Local Go- 
vernment Board rather than on the County 
Council, he would not put the Committee 
to the trouble of a Division, but would 
ask leave to withdraw his Amendment. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Mr. JESSE COLLINGS moved— 


In page 7, leave out from the end of Sub- 
section 2, the words “or in any other case, 
without such consent or approval -as is required 
under the Charitable Trusts Acts, 1853 to 1891.” 
These words would permit the Charity 
Commissioners to exercise a control over 
the letting of land vested in the Parish 
Councils for parish allotments, and that, 
in his opinion, would bea very bad arrange- 
ment. If the Parish Councils were en- 
trusted with any powers at all, they ought 
to be entrusted with the administration 
of the Allotments Act. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 7, to leave out from Sub-section 2 all 
the words from the word “or” to theend of 
the Sub-section.— (Wr. Jesse Collings.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I must object 
to the Amendment, but as I recognise 
that there may be friction with the 
Charity Commissioners in the letting of 
land for allotments, I am willing to 
add to the end of the sub-section the 
words— 

“Provided that the consent of the Charity 


Commissioners shall not be required in the, 


letting of allotments in land under the Parish 
Council.” 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, he 
accepted these words, and would with- 
draw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
On Motion of Mr. H. H. Fow er, the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 


In page 7, line 4, to add to the end of the 
sub-section—“ Provided that the consent of the 
Charity Commissioners shall not be required in 
the letting of allotments in land under the 
Parish Council.”—(Mr. H. H. Fowler.) 


Mr. Stephens 
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Mr. T. H. BOLTON said, he had an 
Amendment on the Paper, to omit Sub- 
section 3 of the clause. He did not in- 
tend to move it, but he would like to ask 
why it was considered necessary to insert 
the reservation— 

“ (3) Nothing in this section shall derogate 

from any obligation of a District Council with 
respect to the supply of water or the execution 
of sanitary works.” 
That obligation was on the Sanitary Au- 
thority, and he did not see that there was 
anything in the Act to deprive the Sani- 
tary Authority of that obligation. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: We have 
been giving certain powers which may be 
open to argument, and we want to 
specially guard the matters referred to in 
the sub-section. 


On Motion of Mr. Brunner, the fol- 
lowing Amendment was agreed to .— 

In page 7, line 7, at end, add—“ (4) Notice of 
any application to the Board of Agriculture in 
relation to a common shall be served upon the 
Council of every parish in which any part of 
the common to which the application relates is 
situate.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause, as amended, stand part 
of the Bill.” 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he desired 
at this point to call attention to the fact 
that assurances had been given by the 
President of the Local Government 
Board a short time ago that the compul- 
sory provisions of Clause 9 in the Bill 
would not apply to the acquisition of a 
right of way. He had accepted that 
assurance, as he was sure the right hon. 
Gentleman had intended it, in perfect 
good faith. But he had felt some doubt 
ou the point, and after a conversation 
with some of his hon. Friends more 
learned in the law, he had arrived at the 
conclusion that the clause now to be put 
from the Chair, taken in conjunction with 
Clause 9, which dealt with compulsory 
powers, would cover the acquisition of a 
rightof way. Clause9 provided that for the 
acquisition of land for any purpose to 
which the parish desired to apply it pro- 
ceedings must be taken under the Allot- 
ments Act of 1887. Turning to the 
Allotments Acts—Section 3, Sub-section 
5—he found that in construing for the 
purposes of the clause the word “land,” 
the word should have the same meaning 
as in the Act—that was, the Allotments 
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Act ; and the Definition Clause of that 
Act declared that the expression “land ” 
included “pasture, drable, and other 
land, and any right of way or easement.” 
It was, therefore, clear that under Clause 
9, as drawn, the Bill could be applied to 
the acquisition of rights of way, an that 
being so he was sure the right hon. 
Gentleman, in fulfilment of his honour- 
able engagement to the Committee, would 
see that words were included providing 
that the clause should not apply to the 
acquisition of a right of way. 

*Sir J. RIGBY said, that if the legal 
friends of the right hon. Gentleman had 
discovered this blot on the Bill it would 
have been well if they had pointed it out 
themselves. If it were so, as the right 
hon. Gentleman had stated, then it must 

‘be corrected. But he was inclined to 
think that the governing words in Clause 
9 were that in the acquisition of land 
they were to adopt the procedure of the 
Allotments Act, and there was nothing 
in that Act which said that the word 
“land” should have a different meaning 
from its legal meaning, which did not 
include a right of way. However, the 
matter would be looked into. 

Sir R. WEBSTER said, he was glad 
to hear that the matter would be looked 
into. With regard to the first observa- 
tion of his hon. and learned Friend, he 
would point out that it was no uncommon 
thing for gentlemen who were not 
lawyers to ask those who were 
lawyers their opinion on legal points. 
He could assure the hon. and learned 
Gentleman that when he first looked at 
the matter he himself formed the same 
view as had been expressed by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, but having 
looked into the sections since, he was 
satisfied the point was by no means 
clear. He hoped, therefore, the Solicitor 
General would understand that they did 
not want to throw doubt on his opinion 
with regard to the point, but they 
wished to say that it might not be so 
absolutely clear as the hon. and learned 
Gentleman thought. He took the 
responsibility of saying that the point 
required further consideration. He was 
sure the Solicitor General would not be 
discourteous, and he could assure his 
hon. and learned Friend that this was 
not a point taken on anonymous assertion, 
but a point which the lawyers came to 
the conclusion there was a serious doubt 
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about it, and that it was a matter which 
required to be set clear. 

Sir J. RIGBY had no sort of inten- 
tion of being discourteous to the right 
hon. Gentleman, or those who thought 
with him on this matter. What he did 
think the Government had some reason 
to complain of was that again and again, 
without their receiving the slightest 
assistance from hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite, those hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen said—* Oh, if you look into 
it you will find it is not so clear.” If 
any lawyer saw the difficulty he should 
have thought the way to promote and 
facilitate the progress of the proceedings 
was to have poinfed it out, and not to 
have said there were difficulties. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he did not 
think the hon. and learned Gentleman 
intended’ to be discourteous, but he would 
point out that when he raised this matter 
—which he did on his own responsibility 
as a Member of Parliament—he said he 
had consulted several of his Colleagues 
more learned in the law than him- 
self, and, fortified by their opinion 
and judgment, he expressed the opinion 
that the words in the clause were not 
sufficient to carry out the intention of 
the Government. He stated that, and 
was flatly contradicted by the right hon, 
Gentleman. He (Mr. Lowther) now 
said that his contention was correct, and 
that further words would be required. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman, he 
knew, did not intend to act discourteously, 
but he hoped he would see that his ipse 
dixit, however ready they might he to 
accept it, must not preclude them from 
making further investigation into points 


of this kind. 
Sir J. RIGBY repeated that he had 


no idea of being, and was not, dis- 
courteous. If the right hon. Gentleman 
would recall what he (Sir J. Rigby) 
said, he would remember that, instead of on 
his tpse dizit, flatly contradicting the 
right hou. Gentleman, he began by 
saying that the matter should receive 
consideration, and if it turned out there 
was any point in the objection it should 
be attended to, but at present he was of 
opinion, on the true construction of the 
clause, that there was no point in the 
objection. That being the case, he was 
surely not discourteous. 
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Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the hon. and 


learned Gentleman must not misunder- 
stand him. He expressly said he ex- 
cluded him from any discourtesy. When 
he spoke of flat contradiction he was 
speaking not of what fell from the hon. 
and learned Gentleman just now, but 
rather of the first occasion when he (Mr. 
Lowther) raised this point to-night. He 
then asked if the right hon. Gentleman 
in charge of the Bill held that his (Mr. 
Lowther’s) contention was inaccurate, 
and the right hon. Gentleman intimated 
that he did so hold. That was what he 
called a flat contradiction. He asserted 
his opinion, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man then asserted his in the opposite 
sense, 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, when the 
right hon. Gentleman mentioned his 
legal advisers on this matter he intimated 
that they were not very great authorities. 
Had , the hon. and learned Member 
for the Isle of Wight intimated that he 
had doubt on the point, such an ex- 
pression would no doubt have carried 
great weight. At all events, if there 
was a doubt it should be looked into. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Clause 9 (Powers of Parish Council 
for acquisition of land.) 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness), on behalf 
of Mr. W. Saunpers (Newington, Wal- 
worth), said, he wished to move the 
following Amendment :— 

In page 7, line 8, to leave out “ purchase,” 
an insert “ acquisition.” 

Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ; Committee counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Dr. CLARK said, he understood 
that the right hon. Gentleman would 
accept the Amendment, because by his 
own clause he would require a modifica- 
tion. The question really was whether 
the Parish Councils were to buy 
land and to sell it again to a 
tenant, or whether they were to 
buy it and let it to a_ tenant? 


The original proposal of the Bill was 
purehase, and purchase ouly—that the 
Parish Council should buy and then sell. 
They had a discussion last year on the 
24th of March upon this question, when 
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it was sought to empower County 
Councils to buy land, a speech was made 
by the First Lord of the Treasury, who 
asked why a County Council should not 
be able to hold land on feu from the land- 
owner; it seemed to him (the Prime 
Minister) that there was considerable 
danger and difficulty in requiring the 
County Council to purchase and then em- 
powering them to let, and he was not 
aware of any reason why they should not 
authorise the County Council to take 
land upon feu, of course upon fair terms, 
That was, in his (Dr. Clark’s) opinion, a 
strong reason why they should have 
what was probably the oldest form of 
land tenure since land tenures began, the 
old Roman emphyteusis, which existed 
now in various parts of the world under 
different names. He thought they 
should carry into effect the recommenda- 
tions of the various Committees that had 
sat upon this question. A Committee, of 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham was 
Chairman, sat about two years ago upon 
this question, and they suggested a 
method of acquiring land which he 
thought should now be carried out when 
they legislated upon this matter. They, 
the Small Holdings Committee, appointed 
by the Conservative Government, re- 
ported that the Local Authorities should 
be authorised to acquire land for small 
holdings, and they suggested the borrow- 
ing of money from the Exchequer, and 
then to allot the land. He hoped the 
Government would carry out that 
scheme. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 7, line 8, to leave out the word 
“ purchase,” and insert the word “acquisition.” 
—(Dr. Clark.) 

Question proposed, ‘*That the word 
‘purchase’ stand part of the Clause.” 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: This is a 
question which has nothing to do with 
small holdings. It has nothing to do 
even with allotments. I am quite willing 
to aceept the word “ acquisition,” because 
it is the word used in the Lands Clauses 
Act, and is perhaps a better word for the 
purpose. 

Dr. CLARK said, that if the Liberal 
Party were going to be just and generous 
to the landlords they ought also to con- 
sider the new landlords they were going 
to create. One of the articles in the 
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Newcastle Programme was the taxation 
of land values, and if they proposed to 
buy the land from the present holders, 
and sell it to another class of holders, 
and then to tax away all that these men 
had bought, they would be indueing 
them to throw away their money, and to 
take a course that would be utterly 
unjust to the new buyers. It would be 
a wiser course to acquire land for letting 
purposes only, and if the Committee 
were going to do anything in the form of 
purchase they should only use public 
credit for the benefit of the public as a 
whole, and not for any class, 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford) said, he did not rise at this moment 
to enter upon a general discussion of this 
question, the importance of which the 
Committee would perceive. He merely 
rose to point out that when the right 
hon. Gentleman stated just now that 
this Bill in no way interfered either with 
the Small Holdings Act or—as he under- 
stood him—the Allotments Act, although 
that statement was true as regarded the 
original Bill, the whole position was 
very much altered by the Amendment 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
placed upon the Paper only yesterday or 
this morning. [Mr. H. H. Fowrer: 
Two or three days ago.] The Amend- 
ment which the right hon. Gentleman 
had now placed upon the Paper un- 
doubtedly altered both the Allotments 
Act and the Small Holdings Act, and a 
most serious question was raised. He 
owned that when he first read it he 
had a doubt in his own mind as to 
whether the Government were 80 
anxious to pass this Bill as they now 
professed to be, because why should they 
introduce into the Bill large questions of 
this character, which entirely altered the 
character of the Allotments Act and the 
Small Holdings Act? They would no 
doubt have a full explanation from the 
Government as to what they proposed, 
and the reasons by which they had been 
induced to take this course. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: There is 
nothing in this Bill in reference to the 
purchase of land by a Parish Council 
for allotments or small holdings. When 
the proper time arrives I shall be quite 
willing to discuss the wisdom or folly of 
those proposals. “ Acquisition” is a 
much wider word than “ purchase” ; it 
includes purchase. There is no power in 
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this Act which I am aware of to buy 
land for the purpose of selling it again. 
I cannot enter into the discussion which 
has been initiated by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Caithness. “ Acquisition” 
is a better word than “ purchase,” but 
beyond that I am not prepared to go. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: The next two 
Amendments are out of Order. 


Sm R. PAGET asked, as a point of 
Order, what the objection was to his 
Amendment ? 


Tue CHAIRMAN: It proposes to 
leave out an exception to the Land 
Clauses Act, and to leave out the excep- 
tion would be meaningless here. 


Srr R. PAGET rose—— 


Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The next Amendment is in the name of 
Mr. Saunders. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE: No one, I am 
sure, wishes to argue with the Chair, but 
I submit that as Members of the 
House we are entitled to raise points of 
Order. The hon. Baronet and one 
or two other Members rose to do that. 
Before you give your decision, surely it 


is right to hear hon, Members. [Cries 
of * Order 1”) 
Tue CHAIRMAN: I heard the 


objection. The matter is one I have 
carefully considered, and I have come to 
the conclusion that the Amendment is 
out of Order. It certainly would be an 
extraordinary thing to allow an argu- 
ment upon a ruling from the Chair of 
that character. I hope—and I believe 
it is the case—that the Committee will 
give me credit for being always ready to 
consider legitimate points of Order. 


Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON said, he 
wished to draw attention to an important 
point in connection with this clause. In 
line 12 reference was made to the 178th 
section of the Public Health Act of 1875. 
That section only dealt with the acquisi- 
tion of land in the Duchy of Lancaster, 
and it seemed to him clear that the 178th 
was a misprint for the 176th section. 


*Mr. BUCKNILL said, the whole of 
the first part of the clause, with the ex- 
ception of the words “ Parish Council,” 
and with the addition of the words 
“under this Act,” was taken word for 
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word from the Small Agricultural Hold- 
ings Act of 1892. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he under- 
stood that they were proposing to in- 
corporate the 178th section of the Public 
Health Act, and not the 176th in the 
Bill, but as he was without specific 
information on the point, he would make 
inquiries, and if he found that a mis- 
take had been made it would be rectified 
hereafter. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, he would move an Amend- 
mend to enable a parish to obtain a 
water supply where it was necessary. 
The case he wished to bring specific- 
ally before the Committee was not one 
which would apply in many other con- 
stituencies than his own. But in his 
own constituency there were cases where 
the only water supply available for the 
use of the community was connected 
with disused mines. Two of the parishes 
he was interested in were at present 
seeking powers to avail themselves of 
such water supplies. The answer which 
had been received from the landlords 
owning the water supplies—certainly in 
one case, and he believed in both—was 
that they would not permit the water to 
be used as proposed except on the 
understanding that the user should be ter- 
minated at any time by a six months’ 
notice, the plea given for that extraor- 
dinary refusal being that the mines from 
which this water supply was mainly 
drawn might at some future time be 
brought into work again when the water 
would be required. He believed these 
mines had not been working for a quarter 
of acentury. But the point of his con- 
tention was that it was not right that 
any individual should have power to 
refuse one of the first necessities of 
health to a large number of individuals. 
It stood to reason that if a parish had 
to lay out a large sum of money for the 
purpose of establishing waterworks and 
bringing in a supply of water by pipes 
and otherwise it should not be under the 
possibility of having the supply of 
water cut off on six months’ notice. 
The only way that he could see of get- 
ting over the difficulty was by providing 
that the Parish Council should have 
powers to compel the landlord to grant 
the water supply without limitation as to 
notice. He regretted that he had not 


been in his place before the last clause 
Mr. Bucknill 
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was disposed of, so that he could have 
moved an Amendment to give the County 
Council direct power in the matter. 
Under the present Amendment, if the 
Parish Council were unable by voluntary 
agreement to obtain the power of uti- 
lising any supply of water within their 
parish they could represent the case to 
the District Council. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 7, line 16, after the word “it,” to 
insert the words “‘or the power of utilising 
any supply of water within their parish.”— 
(Mr. Conybeare.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he very 
much regretted that the hon. Member 
was not present to raise the question on 
the last clause, for on that clause the 
powers of the Parish Councils in regard 
to water supply had been fully discussed. 
It had been decided that the Parish 
Councils should have no waterworks 
powers whatever. The Committee had 
limited their powers to simply utilising 
water supplies, and had vetoed anything 
in the nature of a compulsory power to 
take water. If the compulsory powers 
contemplated in the Amendment were 
sanctioned, they would be conferring on 
the Parish Councils powers which at 
present no Sanitary Authority and no 
Municipality in the Kingdom possessed. 
The District Councils would have power 
to acquire water supplies. 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, he was con- 
tent with the right hon. Gentleman's 
explanation. He did not wish to see 
powers conferred on the Parish Councils 
that larger Local Authorities did not 
possess. He would rest satisfied with 
the assurance that the District Coun- 
cils would be able to move in the 
matter of obtaining water supplies for 
local districts. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. W. LONG: In the absence of 
the hon. Baronet the Member for the 
Wellington Division of Somerset (Sir A. 
Acland-Hood) I beg to move the Amend- 
ment standing in that hon. Member’s 
name—namely, 

In page 7, line 16, to leave out from “ may,” 
to end of Clause, and insert “petition the 
County Council, and thereupon the provisions 
of Sections 3,4, and 11 of ‘The Allotments 
Act, 1887,’ as to the acquisition of land other- 
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wise than by agreement shall apply with the 
substitution of ‘ Parish Council’ for ‘ Sanitary 
Authority.’ ” 


I move the denmebied because it seems 
to me that on the whole this is the most 
convenient method, and probably the 
most convenient time to consider the 
proposals of the Government so far as 
they are contained in the Bill. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Sleaford has already referred to the fact 
that the Government has placed on tine 
Paper an Amendment dealing with the 
acquisition of land for allotment pur- 
poses, and he has already referred to the 
fact that the Amendment takes a very 
important form, that is to say, that it 
amounts to a reform of the existing 
Allotment Acts. I may say, in other 
words, that the opportunity is taken 
of the Bill to introduce a new 
Allotments Act altogether. Well, Sir, 
we have had occasion before, on this side 
of the House, to refer, in no spirit 
of contention or factious opposition, 
but in perfect good faith, to the 
difficulty under which we have la- 
boured from the commencement in 
the ‘consideration of this Bill in 
Committee in regard to the sothewhat 
peculiar arrangement of the different 
clauses. It is undoubtedly extremely 
awkward for Members of the House who 
desire to discuss the proposals of this 
Bill to find themselves confronted by the 
fact that a clause which deals only in 
part with certain proposals hangs on 
another clause or on other clauses in 
other parts of the Bill. This difficulty 
arises in an accentuated form on Clause 9. 
This clause is, perhaps, the first in the 
Bill which proposes to effect any material 
and important alteration in the existing 
law, and it is a clause which, no matter 
whether hon. Members agree or disagree 
with it, will, undoubtedly lead to very 
considerable Debate. Now, what has 
been the procedure of Her Majesty's 
Government? I am glad to take this 
opportunity of saying, that throughout 
the whole of the Bill, from its introduc- 
tion down to the present moment, no 
Member of the Opposition has any right 
to complain in the slightest degree of the 
attitude taken up towards our suggestions 
by the Minister in charge of the Bill. 
On the contrary, the utmost courtesy, the 
greatest possible good temper, and the 
most perfect patience have governed the 
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right hon. Gentleman, in circumstances 
which I am certain he has found to be of 
exceptional difficulty, and which the 
Committee must admit, if they stop to 
consider for a moment, have had very few 
parallels in the records of this House. 
The proposals are of a novel character, 
and the right hon. Gentleman has fre- 
quently told us himself that the Bill is 
an experiment ; therefore. he has not had, 
as other Ministers have had before him, 
precedents to assist him in the course he 
has taken. We have no cause to com- 
plain of the course he has adopted, but are 
glad to acknowledge the courtesy and 
good will with which be has met us. Having 
said that, I feel myself better able to com- 
plain, as I do, of the course to which 
the right hon. Gentleman — no doubt for 
good reasons, which he will be able 
to advance later on—has taken in 
regard to this clause. The clause is one 
of the most important to be found in 
the Bill, whether it is viewed from the 
point of view of hon. Members opposite 
in regard to its effect on future deal- 
ings in land—from the point of view of 
those who desire to see land acquired 
more easily than it is at present for 
certain purposes—or from the point of 
view of right hon. Gentlemen on this 
side, who say that there is no ground for 
allowing land to be taken compulsorily 
unless Parliament is allowed to intervene 
in the first instance, and say whether 
compulsion shall be exercised or not. 
Under this clause the Provisional Order 
system is dispensed with, and a Govern- 
ment Department is clothed with the 
very invidious and ,difficult and re- 
sponsible task of saying whether or not 
a man’s property shall be taken from him 
and devoted to a particular purpose 
against his will. But things do not stop 
there. Hitherto, when Parliament has 
authorised the compulsory acquisition of 
anybody’s land for a particular purpose 
it has generally done so—to put it 
briefly—on these grounds: Land, it has 
said, cannot be regarded as property in 
the same way as houses; it is neces- 
sary for the existence of the community, 
and if a man chooses to make use of 
it in an improper way (that is to say, 
declines to allow the community to 
benefit from it), Parliament must step in 
and take it from him in the interest of 
the public. That is the line Parliament 
has hitherto taken; but, at all events, 
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it has gone on to say that if land is 
taken compulsorily it shall be taken at a 
fair valuation, and that a special sum 
shall be paid in recognition of the fact 
that compulsion is exercised. [Sir J. 
Riesy : No,no.] The hon. and learned 
Member will be able to show me if I am 
wrong. I confine myself now to the 
particular suggestion of the Government. 
Hitherto Parliament has said what 
amounts to this, that compulsory pur- 
chase from an unwilling seller shall 
not be regarded in the same light as 
voluntary sale. The change proposed 
in the law by this clause is most in- 
jurious not only to landowners — be- 
cause their interest, I admit, is, in the 
consideration of this question, a minor 
matter—but to the community, and 
those on whose behalf this proposal is 
made. And the further proposal is the 
most injurious and mischievous of all, 
because it was proposed that land, under 
certain circumstances, should not only be 
bought, but hired compulsorily for a cer- 
tain number of years. That is a much more 
serious change, because, at all events, 
under the system of compulsory purchase 
you have bought your land and paid a 
certain price for it, but here you take 
over the temporary ownership of land 
for a certain period of years, and you 
retain to yourselves the right to throw 
back on the owner that land in a deterio- 
rated condition. You say to that land- 
owner, if he ventures to complain—* We 
will compensate you,” and in your gene- 
rosity you compensate him out of his 
own pocket. These changes, I say, are 
of a most serious character, and should 
receive the most careful consideration of 
Parliament. I heard something earlier 
in the evening about the length to which 
these Debates have been carried. Well, 
Sir, I have had some experience of con- 
ducting through this House a Local 
Government Bill, and even if my memory 
had not served me in the matter, there 
are methods by which one can refresh 
one’s memory as to the way in which 
these Debates were carried ov. We 
acknowledged at the time of the passing 
of that Bill the courteous and valuable 
assistance we received from hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen who were then 
sitting here ; but, at the same time, we 
’ ean point to the fact that many and many 
a discussion raised on the Committee 
stage took the form of a Second Reading 


Mr. W. Long 
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Debate. I do not think that hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite will com- 
plain when we say that we have now 
reached a clause which we consider should 
receive the most careful consideration of 
Parliament. We are as anxious as they 
are that the ownership of land should be 
extended, and that allotments and small 
holdings should be extended over as wide 
an area as possible; but we are not 
prepared to see great and grave changes 
made in the law of ownership of 
land without, at all events, the 
full time and attention of Parlia- 
ment being devoted to the matter. 
Now, what are the proposals the Go- 
vernment have made? They are two- 
fold. ‘There is the proposal in the Bill, 
and the proposal which comes in the 
form of a new clause. This two-fold 
arrangement is most unfortunate in the 
interest of the Government themselves. 
They waut to pass their Bill ; they want 
to get it placed on the Statute Book with 
as little delay as possible. Then why in 
the name of fortune do they force upon 
the House a two-fold discussion when 
one would have sufficed ? Had the new 
proposals been introduced as Amend- 
ments to the Clause the Committee might 
have discussed the whole subject of allot- 
ments, whereas now the new proposals, 
serious and important as they are, must 
be postponed until the end of the Bill has 
been reached. I cannot discuss the new 
proposals of the Government—I should 
be out of Order if I did—but I can ask 
the Committee to consider what the law 
is as it stands now, and what reason 
there is that it should be changed. The 
late Government, in 1887, allows Local 
Authorities to hire land by agreement, 
and when a Local Authority fails it gives 
power of purchasing by compulsion. This 
Bill, as it stands, displaces the Provisional 
Order system which has to be initiated 
by the County Council, Parliament then 
affirming or refusing to permit compul- 
sory purchase. The County Council is 
kept only as the initiatory authority, the 
Local Government Board being given 
absolute discretion, which will enable it 
if it wishes to order land to be com- 
pulsorily purchased. Then the Local 
Authorities are given the opportunity of 
compulsory hiring. I will not take up 
the time of the Committee by dealing 
with that matter at length, but there are 
many hon. Gentlemen opposite, and in 
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all quarters of the House, who, however 
keen they may be as Party men, are still 
practical and fair-minded men, and I want 
to give them on this question of biring 
land for allotments the benefit of my own 
personal experience, which happens to 
have been peculiar. My predecessors in 
the property which I possess let some 
land for allotments in two different 
parishes 10 miles apart. I have no 
reason to believe they exercised less dis- 
crimination in the selection of the land than 
in other cases where they provided 
allotments. The land was cultivated for 
a considerable length of time, but even- 
tually one of the plots turned out to be 
unkind land for purposes of spade culti- 
vation, and the other, from local cireum- 
stances which I need not detail, ceased to 
command the attention of its occup‘ers. 
Well, what happened? I found them 
being grossly neglected and extremely 
badly cultivated, and the allotment 
tenants themselves indicated to me that 
the fields were not desirable, and that 
they would like to give them up. As I 
say, I, as owner, found the land in a most 
deteriorated condition, and dirty beyond 
description—not owing to any fault on 
the part of the tenants, but entirely on 
account of the unkind character of the 
soil in one case, and the other on account 
of the local circumstances I have alluded 
to. I was glad and willing to take the 
fields myself, and to find the tenants, as 
I thought, land more suitable for allot- 
ments. I took the risk and loss cn 
my own shoulders. But in this I 
was dealing with my own property. 
Nobody else was called upon to pay for 
what I chose to consider a duty. But 
‘there is all the difference in the world 
between an individual who voluntarily 
undertakes loss or damage incurred on his 
own property and a Public Authority 
doing it when the loss and burden have 
to be borne by the ratepayers. The plots 
of which I am speaking were handed 
back after having been occupied for 
some considerable time in an utterly 
deteriorated condition. I had to get a 
neighbouring tenant to take them at a 
considerably reduced rent. The loss was 
mine. I am not complaining of it. Ido 
not want the Committee to think that 
I am regarding that as money out of 
pocket. Whereas the land was originally 
worth 40s., and when it was given up it 
was only worth l5s., I do not want 
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them to consider that I am regarding the 
difference between 40s. and 15s. What 
I want the Committee to regard is that 
here is a case where the persons who let 
the land knew what they were doing, 
and acted with the best intentions, but 
yet where the result was entirely un- 
satisfactory, the land, after an occupation 
of ‘some years, being given up unfit for 
anyone to take who wished it to be 
remunerative. What will be the position 
of the Local Authorities ? They will do 
their best. They will let land which 
they believe to be suitable on terms which 
they believe to be reasonable. If, how- 
ever, at the end of 7 or 14 years it turns 
out that they were mistaken, and that 
the land was not fit for allotments, what 
will be the result? It will be given up 
to them by the tenants, and they will 
surrender it to the owner. Well, I ask, 
is it fair compulsorily to take land from 
aman on a hiring system for 7 or 14 
years and then to throw it back on his 
hands deteriorated and possibly ruined ? 
Gentlemen opposite say he has no right to 
complain because he will be compensated. 
But how will he be compensated ? With 
a cheque, the money to meet which he will 
as a ratepayer have to draw out of his 
own pocket. If you say you cannot provide 
allotments without compulsorily hiring 
land—which I deny—say so honestly 
and straightforwardly, but do not pretend 
that you are giving compensation when 
you know perfectly well that he will 
have to pay the compensation out of his 
own pocket. Let the Committee and the 
country understand what you are sug- 
gesting, and then if Parliament is pre- 
pared to endorse your proposals, those 
who object to them, after having had a 
full and fair opportunity of stating what 
their objections are, will loyally abide by 
the decision arrived at and endeavour to 
carry it out. I know there are some hon. 
Members who are actuated by a sincere 
feeling of opposition to what are called 
the land-owning classes—a sentiment 
based not on jealousy or envy or any 
ridiculous feeling of that kind, but on a 
conscientious belief that the land-owning 
classes have not discharged their duty to 
the community. I appeal to them before 
acting on any such feelings to put them- 
selves into the position of an owner of 
land, and to examine the facts for them- 
selves. I think they will then find that 
there is no reason for attacking the land- 
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owning classes on the ground of any 
improper discharge of their duties in the 
past. If that charge can be dismissed, 
I ask the Committee to approach this 
question from the practical point of view 
of men who want to facilitate the acqui- 
sition of land in small plots, and who 
want to see an extension both of the 
occupation and of the ownership of land 
in this country on fair terms. Those who 
understand and care about the interest 
of our villages and couatry communities, 
know perfectly well that there is nothing 
more closely connected with the welfare 
of the labouring classes than the condition 
in which the owners are placed. If you 
introduce this system of compulsory 
hiring you will, in my opinion, do far 
greater injury to the cause of allotments 
than you will do good ; you wilP strike a 
blow at the system instead of helping it. 
Undoubtedly Local Authorities will take 
advantage of such a system. They will 
say—“ Here is a limited risk. We will 
try hiring land as an experiment. If it 
does not answer we can get rid of it 
again.” If they do that you may depend 
upon it that you will not get that con- 
tinued interest in the question of allot- 
ments which you are sure to secure if 
you make the Local Authority the owner 
of the land. I think that this is an 
unwise and unfair departure from the 
system which has hitherto prevailed 
with regard to the compulsory acquisi- 
tion of land, and that it will do harm 
instead of good to the cause of allotments 
in this country. For these reasons and 
for others which I hope will be better 
expressed by speakers who, I trust, will 
subsequently address the Committee, I 
beg to move the Amendment standing in 
the name of my hon. Friend (Sir A. 
Acland-Hood). I move it in no hostility 
to and with no desire to interfere with 
the system of allotments, but in the 
belief that the Government are unwisely 
tampering with the established laws of 
this country with regard to the acquisi- 
tion of land, and that if the proposed 
new system is put into operation the 
result will be disastrous and ruinous to 
those whose interests the proposal is 
intended to serve. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 7, line 16, to leave out from the word 
“may,” to the end of Clause, and add the words 
“petition the County Council, and thereupon 
the provisions of Sections 3, 4, and 11 of ‘ The 


Mr. W. Long 
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Allotments Act, 1887,’ as to the acquisition of 
land otherwise than by agreement shall apply 
with the substitution of ‘ Parish Council’ for 
‘Sanitary Authority. "—(CWr. Long.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
‘represent the case to the’ stand part of 
the Clause.” 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I am very 
much obliged to the hon. Gentleman for 
the kind manner in which he has recog- 
nised my very feeble efforts to carry this 
Bill through the Committee. I have 
thought it my duty to regard this Bill as 
a measure on which Members in all parts 
of the House might throw great light 
and make many valuable suggestions ; 
and though perhaps I may be very 
severely criticised in some quarters for 
not having stood by every line of the 
Bill, I am certain it will be a much 
better Bill by reason of the Amendments 
it has received in the vourse of the dis- 
cussion. I hope to pursue the same 
policy until we have disposed of the Bill. 
With reference to the Amendment, I 
think the hon. Member complained that 
the Committee was put in some difficulty 
on account of the procedure which the 
Government has pursued in reference to 
this clause. I would like the Committee 
tu understand what is the procedure the 
Government has pursued, and I will then 
put it whether there is any reasonable 
ground for complaint. The clause as it 
stands has never been varied from the 
time the Bill was brought in last March, 
nor do we propose to vary it now. The 
very great changes we propose have not 
been sprung upon the Committee. They 
were before the House when the Bill was 
brought in, and have been before it from 
that time to the present. Sub-section (¢), 
which appeared in the clause on the intro- 
duction of the Bill, confers on the Local 
Authority the power to hire land com- 
pulsorily for the purpose of allotments. I 
think I alluded to that power in the 
speech in which I introduced the Bill to 
the House. In the Second Reading De- 
bate many criticisms were uttered about 
the drafting of the sub-section and the 
novelty of its provisions, and many de- 
fects were pointed out in it from both 
sides of the House. I took the earliest 
possible opportunity of endeavouring to 
make our meaning clearer, and some 
weeks ago I put down an Amendment to 
that clause explanatory of Sub-sec- 
tion (c). A large number of Amend- 
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ments were put down to my Amendments, 
and a great many representations were 
made to me—a great many publicly in 
newspapers that were sent to me, and 
a great many privately by Members 
of the House, and various Associations 
and individuals from all parts of the 
Kingdom—pointing out that even my 
Amendment was defective, and that in 
order to make the clause work it would 
be necessary to alter it still further. 
With the assistance of my right hon. 
Friend the President of the Board of 
Agriculture (Mr. H. Gardner), who, Iam 
sorry to say, is absent on account of ill- 
ness, I have thoroughly considered all 
these points, and have arrived at the con- 
clusion that the fairest and wisest and 
best way for the Committee to deal with 
the question of compulsory hiring is by the 
introduction of a separate clause, taking 
that question altogether out of Clause9, and 
dealing with it by itself. The Com- 
mitte will, if they adopt that course, 
have, as they would not have if they 
attempted to amend this clause, an oppor- 
tunity of discussing the principle very 
fully on the Second Reading of the new 
clause, and will so have an opportunity 
of amending it if they think proper. I do 
not think that will be found to be either an 
inconvenient of a dilatory mode of pro- 
cedure. On the Second Reading of the 
new clause we shall be prepared to say 
what we can in favour of it, and at the 
same time respectfully to listen to the 
criticisms that may be brought against-it. 
I quite recognise the importance—the 
supreme importance—of the present 
clause, and I do not want to take any 
captious objection to the effect that the 
whole question cannot be raised upon the 
Amendment. I think, on the contrary, 
that the hon. Gentleman has adopted a 
very convenient way of raising his 
objection to the Government scheme as a 
whole, and I shall be very glad if the 
Committee will take his lead and discuss 
the clause as a whole. Of course, how- 
ever, I must put in a respectful request 
that we should not have the discussion 
all over again when we come to deal with 
the clause line by line. Under the 
Allotments Act of 1887 if the Sanitary 
Authority are unable to obtain land for 
the purpose of allotments, the course of 
procedure is to petition the County 
Council. The County Council hold a 
local inquiry and, if a case is made out, 
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issues a Provisional Order. It is then 
the duty of the Local Government Board 
to introduce into Parliament a Bill con- 
firming the Provisional Order, and if 
Parliament approves of it, that Provi- 
sional Order becomes law. The Com- 
mittee will see that the stages before 
obtaining compulsory powers to acquire 
land are—first, the representation or 
petition to the County Council ; secondly, 
the inquiry by and decision of the 
County Council ; and, thirdly, the pass- 
ing of the Provisional Order through 
Parliament. The Provisional Order may, 
of course, be contested before a Com- 
mittee of this House. We are of opinion 
that this is a dilatory, expensive, and un- 
satisfactory mode of procedure. I should 
like to read to the House one or two 
quotations upon this point before I pro- 
ceed to deal with the alterations we pro- 
pose to make. My right hon. Friend the 
Member for West Birmingham, speaking 
some years ago, said— 


“ What are the two greatest and most press 
ing needs of our time? I think most men would 
say the provision of healthy, decent dwellings 
in our large towns at fair rents, and in the 
country for the labourer to obtain a small plot 
of land which he may be able to work. I 
believe that both these objects can be obtained 
through the intervention of the Local Authori- 
ties, and I would accordingly give to them the 
power to acquire any land which it may be 
necessary for them to take in order to carry out 
those objects, or for any other public purpose. 
I would further enable them to acquire it at its 
fair value, which I define to be the price which 
a willing purchaser would pay to a willing 
seller in the open market.” 


A few months later the right hon. Gentle- 
man said— 


“TI have been anxious that the final settle- 
ment of this great question should be referred 
to those new, local, popular, and representative 
authorities, which I hope it will be the first 
duty of any Liberal Government to establish 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
and to them I have suggested should be given 
power to acquire land by compulsion at a fair 
price for every public purpose. And among 
the public purposes one of the chief I have in 
view is the letting of allotments and the 
creation of small tenancies. I am convinced 
that at the present moment in almost every 
village there are one or two or more who are 
well qualified to take advantage of such 
facilities as these, and who would do well if 
they could obtain at a reasonable price a fair 
quantity of the land that they cultivate for the 
advantage of others, and without hope of benefit 
to themselves.” 


After dwelling on various arguments my 
right hon. Friend concluded thus— 
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“ Under these circumstances, I have come to 
the conclusion that this increase of the functions 
of Local Authorities must be an essential feature 
of any proposal for the reform of local govern- 
ment.” 


These are our views, and these are the 
views we have put into the Bill. We 
propose in the Bill that the Parish 
Council should go to the Local Govern- 


ment Board instead of to the County 
Council, and that the Local Government 
Board should make the Order, dispensing 
with the sanction of Parliament. Now, 
Sir, is there any precedent for that pro- 
posal? Yes. A precedent is to be 
found in the procedure authorised by the 
Labourers (Ireland) Act of 1885, amended 
in 1886. Under those two Acts the 
Irish Local Government Board are 
authorised to empower the Sanitary 
Authority to take land compulsorily 
subject only to an appeal to the Lord 
Lieutenant in Council. Then, Sir, we 
propose that the Local Government 
Board should make the Order. The hon. 
Gentleman opposite has not raised a very 
strong objection to that course. He 
characterised it as an entirely new pro- 
cedure; but he did not point to any 
disadvantages of having an independent 
and impartial authority for dealing with 
this question. I know some hon. Mem- 
bers may say—‘ Why do you not give 
this power to the County Council ?” 
Well, I have no desire to concentrate 
power or work on the Local Government 
Board, but the Local Government Board 
is responsible to Parliament, while the 
County Council is not. If you invest 
the Local Government Board with Par- 
liameutary powers, I think its exercise 
must be held to be subject to the supreme 
and final authority of Parliament. That 
is the reason why we propose that the 
Local Government Board should be in- 
troduced. No doubt there is a great 
deal to be said on both sides, but it must 
be admitted that the present procedure is 
a very expensive one, and a very dilatory 
one; while the new procedure will be a 
rapid and an economical one. Is there 
any reason which any hon. Gentleman 
can urge why we should adopt an ex- 
pensive and dilatory procedure when an 
economical and rapid procedure is at our 
hands? If you can show that the 
Local Government Board cannot be 


trusted, or that their Inspectors are not 
qualified or able to discharge the duty 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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that will be imposed upon them, you 
will, of course, bring forward a strong 
argument against the proposal. Let me, 
however, read to the Committee some 
evidence giveu by my right hon, Friend 
the Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
J. Chamberlain) before the Royal Com- 
mission. The Chairman said— 

“I understand you propose a Local Govern- 
ment Board inquiry?” 
My right hon. Friend replied— 

“ Certainly.” 
Then Lord Salisbury asked— 

“ Would not that swell the already monstrous 


bill of expenses under which compulsory 
purchase always suffers ?” 


My right hon, Friend replied— 


“No, I do not think so. Local Government 
Board inquiries, which are on the whole ex- 
ceedingly satisfactory to everybody concerned, 
are held on a great number of questions, and 
they are the cheapest of all local inquiries. 
They are much more satisfactory than Parlia- 
mentary Committees, and, as a rule, after one 
of these inquiries all parties feel that their 
interests have been fairly considered, and they 
cost very little.” 


My right hon. Friend added that, although 
the inquiry was sometimes informal, 
justice was almost invariably done. 
Well, that is the testimony of my right 
hon. Friend, with his great local and 
administrative experience, he being at 
the time a Cabinet Minister, and knowing 
the cost of these Parliamentary contests. 
I say you cannot get a witness of greater 
experience, impartiality, and ability than 
my right hon. Friend. Compulsory 
hiring is not in this clause at all. 

Mr. W. LONG: I beg pardon. Sub- 
section (c). 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The hon. 
Gentleman knows that I have an Amend- 
ment down to strike it out. 

Mr. W. LONG: But the right hon. 
Gentleman said it was not in the clause. 
We are entitled to discuss the clause as 
it stands. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Of course, 
the hon. Gentleman is entitled, when I 
say I propose to strike it out, to 
propose that it should remain in, 
I shall, however, ask the Committee to 
omit that sub-section and to deal with 
the question as a whole. Well, our 
proposition really embodies the proposals 
of my right hon, Friend the Member for 
West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) 
to have a cheap, an effective, and an 
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independent mode of inquiry before com- 
pulsory powers are put in force. Re- 
member that there is nothing new. 
These compulsory powers already exist 
under the Allotments Act. We take 
the compulsory powers gentlemen 
opposite themselves proposed, and put 
in this new mode of procedure. 
The hon. Gentleman said that the law 
of this country had always given 
some compensation in case of a man's 
land being taken compulorily. I admit 
that that practice has prevailed. I can- 
not admit it is the law; there is nothing 
in the Lands Clauses Act to justify such 
a charge; it has been the universal 
practice, and I may call it universal 
robbery [Cries of “Oh, oh!”] 
Yes, a universal robbery. I have no 
hesitation in saying that, and I appeal to 
my right hon. Friend (Mr. J. Cham- 
berlain) in regard to that. When the 
compulsory powers were put in force 
under the Artisans Dwellings Act to 
take land in Birmingham for public 
purposes, you may say that a fifth, if not 
a fourth, more was paid for the land than 
its real value. The Corporation were 
spending £250,000, and I say deliberately 
the town was robbed of at least £50,000 
under the pretence of giving compensa- 
tion. But there is the highest authority 
for this proposal, for under the Housing 
of the Working Classes Act the late 
Government themselves abolished com- 
pensation for compulsory purchase, 

Mr. W. LONG : The right hon. Gen- 
tleman quotes the late Government, and 
I must say the only case in which com- 
pensation for compulsory purchase was 
abolished by the late Government was 
the case of taking over dwellings be- 
cause they were insanitary. Does he 
ask the Committee to believe that a 
comparison can fairly be drawn between 
the case of land taken for allotments and 
houses taken because they were insani- 
tary? [Cries of “Oh, oh!” and 
“Order!”] The right hon. Gentleman 
himself would be the last to say there is 
any comparison, and I think he has 
made the comparison without realising 
the distinction. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I do not say 
the comparison is on all-fours, but the 
principle is the same. You take the 
land ; and the mere fact that a man has 
property in an insanitary condition does 
not deprive him of the right to have its 
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full value ; he should have the full value, 
but he should have nothing more. I 
shall be quite prepared to discuss the 
sub-section when it comes up. With 
regard to the other part of the case— 
the working of allotments—I confess I 
am not sufficient of a champion to com- 
pete with the hon. Gentleman. What I 
have to do—and I hope I have done it in 
a fair spirit—is to state the procedure of 
the Government in dealing with this 
ease. My right hon. Friends on this 
Bench and behind me understand the 
matter better than I do, and, therefore, I 
do not propose to trouble the Committee 
any further on the subject, and I hope 
we may have the advantage of the 
advice and assistance of the Minister of 
Agriculture before we reach the new 
clause. But my first object is to vindi- 
cate the Government for the course they 
have taken, and, secondly, to say that in 
changing the mode of procedure we are 
carrying out what we believe to be a 
material and desirable reform which we 
are prepared to defend, and on those 
merits alone we ask the Committee to 
come to a decision. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford): No one, I am sure, will question 
the conciliatory tone of the right hon. 
Gentleman, not only in the speech he 
has just delivered to the Committee, but 
also throughout these proceedings, and I 
am also glad to be able to agree with 
him as to the supreme importance of the 
clause on which we are now engaged. 
That was the expression of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and I do not think he 
exaggerated in any degree; but I am 
bound to say I must differ with him in 
the opinion as to the convenience of the 
Government making radical alterations 
in a clause they themselves considered 
to be of supreme importance, almost at 
the last moment before it is reached. It 
adds greatly to our difficulty in discuss- 
ing this question within the strict con- 
fines and limits to be observed in this 
Committee, and on that ground I think, 
when the Government have made up 
their minds to make radical alterations 
in a clause of extreme importance, we 
have some ground of complaint against 
the Government in not having made up 
their minds in the first instance. The 
clause on which we are engaged at this 
moment raises two distinct questions : 
The question of the acquisition of land 
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by compulsion without its being neces- 
sary to come to Parliament. This is 
the first question, and the next question 
is that of compulsion being by hire—— 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: No. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: Well, it is raised. 
The right hon. Gentleman tells me it, is 
not raised on this clause, and I must 
read out a paragraph of his own clause. 
Section (c) states 
“Agreed!”] It is not agreed, because 
the right hon. Gentleman says it does 
not raise the question. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I am going 
to move the omission of that section. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: Certainly ; but he 
has no right to assume that because 
he proposes the House of Commons is 
going to act upon it. What we have 
to deal with is not the admirable inten- 
tions of the right hon. Gentleman, but 
to deal with the Bill as it is printed 
and is before us. The Bill most un- 
doubtedly raises the question, and states 
that— f 

“ Where the land is proposed to be taken for 
allotments, the order may authorise the Council 


to hire compulsorily all or part of the land for 
a period not less than seven years,” 





and in the course of his observations 
that was the part to which he desired 
to direct the attention of the Com- 
mittee. Let me in the first place deal 
with the precedent of laud being 
taken by compulsion without the definite 
sanction of Parliament. How does he 
support that? On two grounds: he 
gave a quotation from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham (Mr, J. Chamberlain), and also 
alluded to an Irish precedent for legisla- 
tion of this sort. With all respect to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamber- 
lain), I am not prepared to accept those 
remarks as a satisfactory or sufficient 
explanation of the policy he asks 
the House of Commons now to adopt ; 
and I think there are several objections 
to it, if he will allow me to point. them 
out. In the first place, that is an entirely 
new departure from the practice and 
precedents observed in Parliament, for 1 
do not know how many generations. It 
is not a light matter to take property 
from one individual for the purpose of 
conferring it upon or handing it over to 
another. It should not be treated simply 


by the ipse dixit of the head of a Go- 
Mr. Chaplin 
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vernment Department, and it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that for the proper 
and sufficient safeguarding of the owner 
of this property he should have the right 
to come to Parliament for the sanction 
of so extreme a proceeding, for that it is 
an extreme proceeding, whether right or 
wrong, I do not suppose any generation 
in this House would be inclined to 
dispute. But I go further and say in my 
humble opinion—and, if I remember 
aright, that was strongly urged by my 
right hon. Friend on the Second Reading 
of the Bill—this is a very great, and I 
am bound to say, an unfair responsibility 
to cast upon the head of any Government 
Department at all, and I have not heard 
any any answer offered by the right hon. 
Gentleman to that objection. I cannot 
say with what complacency he may view 
this addition to his views in the future, 
but I confess 1 shall not very much envy 
him when he has to be responsible for 
this violent taking of property from one 
person and handing it over to another, a 
proceeding that may happen I do not 
know how many times or in how many 
districts in the course of a year. The 
right hon. Gentleman must admit that 
the owners of this kind of property may 
be expected to have some reasonable 
grounds for doubting whether the 
machinery proposed in this Bill is such 
as to give them fair and legitimate safe- 
guards against robbery and interference 
of their rights as every person in this 
country, and every owner of property, 
has a right to expect. It has been said 
—and this is the only shadow of justifi- 
cation I have been able to collect in 
support of this policy of the right hon. 
Gentleman—that it is to avoid the great 
expense which accompanies the present 
plan. But is not that rather over-rated ? 
Is it not the fact at the present time that 
if unreasonable opposition is offered to 
the compulsory acquisition, there are 
provisions by which all the expense 
that is incurred may be thrown upon the 
person who offers that unreasonable 
opposition ? If the opposition is not 
unreasonable, then the expense is not 
thrown upon him ; and it is to be con- 
tended for a moment that a man ought to 
be fined and mulcted in payment of ex- 
peuses for offering opposition to the 
taking away of property which Parlia- 
ment has judged not uureasonable ? 
Seeing this proposition is made for the 
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first time in England, and that it is an 
entirely new departure from all the pre- 
cedents and practices of the past, I hope 
that hon. Gentlemen will be of the 
opinion that a most inadequate defence 
has been offered for the proceedings the 
Government propose. Now, Sir, I come 
to the question of compulsory hire, and 
here the right hon. Gentleman told us 
with great truth the clause was brought 
in at the commencement of the Session, 
or, rather, when the Bill was introduced 
which contained this novel principle. He 
alluded to it in his speech. He said he 
had a conference on this important sub- 
ject with the Minister of Agriculture, and 
he gave us a great deal of interesting 
information with regard to it, but there 
was one most curious omission which 
was all the more remarkable because it 
occurred on the introduction of the Bill, 
on the Second Reading of the Bill, and 
in the speech the right hon. Gentleman 
had just delivered, and that omission was 
this : that he had never given a shadow 
of a reason or justification for the adop- 
tion of this entirely new principle ; from 
first to last not one single word has been 
given in any of the speeches delivered to 
justify the adoption of the policy of com- 
pulsory hiring. Is there anything more 
extraordinary in the whole history of 
Parliament ? A Minister at the head of 
a great Government Department, charged 
with one important Bill of the Session, 
in dealing with a clause he considers to 
be of supreme importance, does not think 
it necessary to offer one single reason or 
one word in support or justification of an 
entirely new policy in a Bill of the most 
extreme importance. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: It is quite 
true I said nothing about it, but it is 
equally true that the Secretary to the 
Local Government Board delivered a 
speech of great length on the Second 
Reading in which he dealt with the 
question of compulsory hiring. 


Mr. CHAPLIN: The Secretary to 
the Local Government Board offered no 
justification for it, and he never gave a 
reason [Cries of “Oh, oh!” and 
“Order!”] I have not his speech with 
me at this moment, but I have followed 
the Debates with tolerable care, and read 
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the speeches that have been delivered, 
and I say that the Committee are still 
in the dark as to the grounds on which 
the Government justify this complete 
departure from all principles hitherto 
sanctioned by this House. If the Go- 
vernment are unable to justify them- 
selves for the adoption of this policy, I 
can point out—and, with the permis- 
sion of the Committee, I desire to point 
out—some of the objections to this 
policy. Now, Sir, there is nothing new 
in the principle of the compulsory 
acquisition of land in this country for 
the purposes of public policy. That is a 
principle that has been adopted by all 
Parties in the State; it has been sanc- 
tioned by experience and by precedent 
as well; but the Committee is well 
aware that one of the primary obligations 
—the primary obligation of all—which 
accompanies the adoption of that 
principle is this: that pecuniary com- 
pensation must be made to the owner 
from whom the land is taken. You are 
now going to depart from that principle, 
and I would ask what pecuniary com- 
pensation are you to make to the man 
from whom the land is compulsorily 
hired? It is only to be paid by the 
rent, whether the owner of the land 
desires to sell or not. All you offer is 
the rent for seven years. The owner of 
the land might want to sell it; the land 
very possibly might be mortgaged, and a 
vast deal of the land in this country, 
unfortunately, is encumbered in that way. 
Suppose he desires to sell it ; suppose 
his mortgage should be called in—and 
recollect that the very action you are 
taking now will probably precipitate 
action of that kind on the part of the 
mortgagee. If you are going to pass 
legislation by which you may com- 
pulsorily hire land which is mortgaged, 
the mortgagee may say to himself—* My 
security is not so good as it used to be; 
I will call in my mortgage ;” and what 
is the position of the unfortunate owner 
of the land? You take his land on 
lease, and who would buy it subject to 
that condition? You render it abso- 
lutely valueless in the market. The 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Local Government Board shakes his 
head. Has he ever been placed in that 
position, or has he ever had any experi- 
ence of that kind ? 
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*Tus SECRETARY to true LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Sir W. 
Foster, Derby, Ilkeston) : Not of mort- 
gages. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: If he were placed 
in that position he would probadly find 
that his position was a most unfair one 
owing entirely to the action of the Go- 
vernment. You may say the owner may 
sell his land subject to the value of the 
lease. Does anyone in this House pre- 
tend that the land compulsorily hired 
would be of the same value to sell as 
other land? Are you not compelling 
the unfortunate owner of the land to sell 
at a loss, and is not his loss the 
difference between the value of his land 
when leased under this compulsory 
hiring and the value it would otherwise 
possess ? On what ground are you justi- 
fied in inflicting this unfair loss on one 
kind and particular class of property in 
the country? I am bound to say, unless 
for good reasons, I have always held it is 
a very strong order and an objectionable 
policy to take land by compulsion from 
anyone ; but to take it by compulsion 
and by hire, and not even to give the 
owner of the land the pecuniary com- 
pensation that has always been regarded 
as a primary obligation on you, and 
against the will of the owner, does appear 
to me to be the ne plus ultra of tyranny. 
Now, Sir, I want to know whether this 
is the time—whether it is a convenient 
time—and whether it is expedient to 
adopt a totally new principle of this 
kind? What is the object that you have 
in view ? I understand it to be the crea- 
tion of a new class of small owners, and 
to bring back upon the land a number of 
that class which formerly gained their 
livelihood upon it. I was not long ago 
the author of a Bill which had this object 
for its purpose, and certainly it does not 
rest in my mouth to throw any difficulty 
in the way of a policy of this kind ; but 
still, I cannot shut my eyes or ears to 
the most recent information we have had 
on this subject, and I would ask the Com- 
mittee to consider what is the informa- 
tion we have recently had on this subject 
from the Labour Commission now sitting. 
I do not know whether any hon. Mem- 
bers have read with care and attention 
the Report of some of the Sub-Commis- 
sioners ; but, if not, I can assure them 
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there is a vast amount of most interest- 
ing information to be obtained from them. 
They deal directly with the question of 
allotments and with the question of small 
holdings, and I hope I shall not be 
trespassing unduly in the distant re- 
ferences I must make to the new clause 
placed on the Paper by the right hon. 
Gentleman. He proposes to increase the 
size of the allotment from one to four 
acres. [“ Hear, hear !”] “ Hear, hear!” 
hon. Gentlemen opposite say, but what 
do these Commissioners tell us? They 
say that men in work and in receipt of 
regular wages find that a quarter of an 
acre is the most they can cultivate with 
advantage. That is the information you 
will find from every parish in every 
quarter of England ; that is the informa- 
tion laidon your Table at this moment from 
the most recent inyuiries that bave been 
made. What do they say with regard to 
small holdings ? Is it the difficulty of 
acquiring land ? Nothing of the kind. 
There has been land offered in quantities 
over and over again for the provision of 
small holdings, but your difficulty in this 
case is applications for small holdings. 
Again, these Sub-Commissioners will tell 
you that in all the different parts of 
England, where they have made examina- 
tion, the application for small hcidings 
have been very few and far between. I 
remember quite well that, during the 
passage of that Bill through the House, 
I warned the House over and over again, 
speaking from some knowledge and 
experience of the subject myself, it could 
only be regarded as a great experiment, 
with regard to the success of which no 
one could possibly prophecy in the 
future ; and though I was most anxious 
that it should succeed, I was unable to 
hold out any better hopes than that. 
And there is another good reason why, 
at this moment, it should not bave been 
availed of. There has been, as every- 
one knows, a very great, a very deplor- 
able, and a very unfortunate accession of 
agricultural depression. It has been bad 
enough for the last eight or 10 years, 
God knows, already ; but within the 
last year, no one knows better than my 
right hon, Friend, who is presiding over 
the Commission on Agriculture, that the 
declarations we receive are deplorable, 
not to say alarming, in the extreme ; 
and, under those circumstances, it does 
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seem to me you are choosing perhaps 
the most unfortunate time for the adop- 
tion of a wholly novel principle like 
-this, and with regard to which it is 
impossible for anyone to forecast what 
is likely to happen in the future, I 
have no objection myself to the hiring 
of land by Local Authorities, provided 
it be voluntary, though there is an ob- 
jection to it even when it is voluntary, 
and that is, that there is one class in 
Ireland that is always looked upon and 
regarded with great suspicion—namely, 
the middleman. But in this case, in Eng- 
land, you are going deliberately to create 
a middleman ; you are going to bring 
in between the owner of the land and 
the man who hires it another authority. 
What is the reason of that? I can see 
in it an advantage to the landlord who 
desires to let his land, because he gets all 
the advautage which he derives from 
the greater security of the Local 
Authority. But as regards the tenant 
who is ultimately to hire it, 1 see no 
advantage. It is far better for him that 
he should hire the land first hand than 
through a Local Authority. As to the 
reason for the introduction of this wholly 
novel principle, that is a point upon 
which we are absolutely in the dark. Is 
the number of allotments in this country 
absolutely unsatisfactory ; is the increase 
unsatisfactory ; has it not exceeded all 
that was anticipated or hoped for at the 
time the Act became law? I do not 
know the number of allotments at 
this moment ; but I do know that not 
loug ago, according to some Returns 
which had been collected, the increase in 
the allotments was something enormous 
after the Acts were passed. I do press 
on the Governmeut that whatever else 
may happen we shall at least be favoured 
with some justification for the adoption 
of so wholly novel a principle ag compul- 
sory hiring. Sir, I do appeal to the 
Committee—I would appeal to them 
upon the grounds of the commonest 
justice as between man and man in this 
eountry—not to sabmit the owner of one 
particular class of property in this 


country to a process which he could only 
describe as one by which their property 
was to be taken from them against their 
consent and against their will without 
what I hold is the primary obligation of 
the Government or the State—namely, 
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that. of making them an adequate 
pecuniary compensation. 

*Sir W. FOSTER: We have had some 
interesting speeches from hon. Gentlemen 
on the other side, and those speeches, 
especially the last, have been addressed 
to the serious departure we have made. 
We admit our proposals are new, and we 
think the very fact that they are new 
will commend them to a large number of 
Members in this House who are dissatis- 
fied with the existing means of obtaining 
laud for public purposes. If, Sir, no Go- 
vernment ever made a new proposal we 
should never make any progress. The 
right bon. Gentleman himself supported a 
new proposal in regard to the acquisition 
of land. The late Government went tothe 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham for that blessed word 
“ compulsion,” and they introduced it into 
their Allotments Act of 18387, But 
they introduced it into that Act in such 
a cumbersome and expensive form that 
they found it would not work, and so 
they brought in the Act of 1890, in 
order to make their compulsion more 
effective. Hon. Gentlemen on the other 
side are, therefore, the very parents of 
compulsion on the Statute Book of the 
country. As to the system of compul- 
sory hiring, we are asked why we have 
introduced it into this Bill. We have 
introduced it because it is an inexpensive 
system, and because it will enable the 
labourers of the villages to obtain land 
at less cost than by purchase. In- 
deed, hon. Gentlemen opposite who are 
so anxious for the economical working of 
this Bill in the parishes ought to admire 
and advocate the hiring system rather 
than the purchase system, Then, with 
regard to the question of the leasing of 
the land, surely it is much better for the 
landowner, especially if his land is under 
mortgage, that he should have the local 
authority for his lessee than the indivi- 
dual labourer or the small holder, for he 
will have better security for his rent, 
and will, no doubt, be treated liberally 
by the Local Authority as to necessary 
compensation when the lease runs out. 
Then again, it will enable the labourers 
to get the land at a much cheaper rent 
than if they had to purchase from the 
owners. It is an advantage also that 
the land should be leased, because in 
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many places the labourers prefer to be 
tenants of the Local Authorities rather 
than of any individual. That is a 
very natural feeling ; for it gives them 
a position of comparative indepen- 
dence, which they are looking for- 
ward anxiously for under this Bill. 
Let us go back for a moment to the other 
questions which have been put before us. 
The question has been asked us, what 
justification have we for the compulsory 
provision? Now, I do not think it is 
necessary that I should defend the prin- 
ciple of compulsion, seeing that right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite themselves 
placed it on the Statute Book. But the 
compulsory powers which they introduced 
are exceedingly difficult to apply. We 
were told at the time that they were 
simple and inexpensive. But, contrary 
to what we were led to expect, the work- 
ing of those compulsory powers have 
proved neither simple nor inexpensive, 
and we seek by this Bill to devise a 
system which will be simpler and 
much less expensive. In this respect 
we have shown a_ tender regard for 
the interests of the landowners — a 


most tender regard, because instead 


of enabling Local Authorities to act 
through the County Council we sub- 
stitute the Local Government Board. 
We take away the procedure of the Pro- 
visional Order made by Parliament, 
which is in all cases most expensive, and 
costs several hundreds of pounds when 
there is an obstinate person to deal with. 
In fact, this compulsion only refers to 
obstinate people. When a landowner is 
willing to give allotments, there is, of 
course, nO compulsion ; but an obstinate 
landowner might fight against allot- 
ments by all the means in his power, and 
run up an intolerable bill of costs, except 
there was a speedy method of compul- 
sion. We, therefore, do away with the 
Parliamentary procedure and bring in the 
Local Government Board. Our proposal 
undoubtedly means the imposition of 
another heavy burden on that Depart- 
ment. But we feel that the introduction 
of the Local Government Board will 
always enable an appeal to be made 
against any injustice. The Board is a 
Public Department, and it can at any 
time be arraigned in the House of Com- 
mons. In any case, it is better that the 
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powers and duties in question should rest | 
Sir W. Foster 
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on a Public Body responsible to this House, 
than on a County Council which is not di- 
rectly represented here. The Mover of the 
Amendment stated that the powers in the 
clause are not necessary. That is not so. 
I will tell you why we think them neces- 
sary. They are necessary, because in 
some places the labourers have been 
unable to obtain land under the existing 
Acts, and in not a few cases where they 
have obtained it after years of waiting 
they have had to pay an excessive rent. 
These, I think, are very good reasons 
why we should seek for a better and 
easier way for getting the labourers on 
the land. I can give several instances in 
which the difficulty of getting land has 
been very painful to the agricultural 
labourers. Since I have been in the 
House to-day 1 have received information 
of a village in Suffolk (Stuston) where the 
labourers have been trying in vain for 
three years to obtain land. The County 
Council in this case have been trying to 
help the labourers to get these allotments, 
but they have been unsuccessful, because 
the owners of the land, the trustees of an 
hospital, have refused to let the land, 
except on such terms as the County 
Council could not accept. Take another 
case. At Melbourne, in Cambridgeshire, 
au application was made to a Board of 
Guardians for allotments 18 months ago, 
and it was only last month that the 
Board, after much pressure, was induced 
to make inquiries. In a place in Somer- 
setshire the labourers have been trying 
for four or five years to get land for 
allotments ; in a place in Warwickshire 
they had to struggle for more than 
six years, and in a village in Dorset 
for upwards of seven years. When 
we have these instances of delay and 
difficulty in the way of the labourers 
obtaining allotments, surely there ought 
to be some method of making the Act 
work more quickly. There is a land 
hunger now amongst the labourers ; it is, 
I think, a very legitimate and a very 
praiseworthy land hunger, and ought to 
be satisfied in a more expeditious fashion 
than the present Act allows. Then as 
to compulsion, I do not believe that com- 
pulsion, if put upon the Statute Book in 
this or in a more drastic form, will be 
often put in force, because with the strong 
compulsion in the background resistance to 
legitimate demands will not be maintained. 
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The right hon. Member for Bordesley 
has had some experience of the difficulty 
of carrying out the purchase of land 
under the present compulsory system. 
Speaking in the Debate in 1887, the right 
hon. Gentleman said— 

“We went through a painful experience in 
Birmingham under that Act (the Lands Clauses 
Act) when we went to an expense of £1,500,000 
for the purchase of land. Certainly had we 
known what the operation of the Lands Clauses 
Act was going to that enterprise or under- 
taking would never have been entered into.” 


This is an experience of the expensive 
methods for the acquisition of land. 
The Corporation of Birmingham entered 
on a scheme under the Artizans Dwell- 
ings Act for the improvement of an in- 
sanitary area, and they would never have 
entered upon it had they known that 
the acquisition of land would have been 
so costly. We say that our method is 
as cheap as the present method is expen- 
sive. All the methods introduced by the 
Act of 1890 have proved to be expensive. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite said 
I was not quite fair in quoting on the 
Second Reading of this Bill only one case 


to show how expensive the present 


methods for acquiring land are. But it is 
the only case in which the Act has been 
applied ; and the example has proved 
so serious that County Councils are 
afraid to put the Act in force. 
In that case, in order to get 14 
acres of land under the present 
cumbrous and expensive method, the 
Local Authority had to spend some £330 
or £340 on law expenses alone, because 
the owner resisted, and the whole cost 
of the legal proceedings in the case 
amounted, I believe, to £1,500. That I 
say is a scandalous condition of things, 
and shows that compulsory methods 
ought to be made simpler and less ex- 
pensive. I do not want to apply 
them in the most stringent form. 
On the contrary, I would rather 
that the whole thing should be done 
by agreement as between neighbours. 
[Zronical laughter.] Well, I ought to 
know my own sentiments better than 
the hon. Gentleman opposite who in- 
terrupt. I have denounced the land- 
owners who have not done their duty to 
the labourers, and I have denounced your 
Act because it is ineffective for its 
purpose; but that is no reason why I 
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should not desire to see this matter 
settled without a resort to compulsion. 


Mr. W. LONG : The hon. Gentleman 
has refused to admit that we are entitled 
to claim that we have extended the 
allotments system; and now he claims 
fqr himself that he desires that these 
allotments should be acquired without 
compulsion. 


Sir W. FOSTER: That is a new 
question, but I am prepared to meet it, 
I never admitted that all the allotments 
granted are due to the Allotments Act. 
I do not think they are. I believe they 
are due to the agitation set on foot by 
the right hon. Member for Bordesley 
some years ago and carried on ever since. 
I have information that that is so in 
many cases. A landlord told me the 
other day that there had been allotments 
on his estates for 100 years, that 25 
years ago the facilities for obtaining 
them were not made use of, but that the 
moment the agitation began there came 
a desire for allotments. In Scotland, 
where the Act did not apply, the number 
of allotments increased in a still greater 
ratio than in England. Therefore, I am 
correct in saying that the increase in the 
number of allotments is not due to the 
Act of the late Government, but is 
due to the awakening of the agri- 
cultural population to the benefits to be 
derived from the cultivation of land. 
That compulsion is desirable is proved 
by the very Return from which the 
ex-Minister for Agriculture quoted. We 
find in that Return that there are 4,000 
parishes in which there are no allotments, 
and 2,000 in which allotments do not ex- 
ceed a quarter of an acre. That is nota 
condition of things which ought to exist. 
If the labourers want more land the 
ought to be able to get it. Again, 
would like to point this out. Land 
purchased by agreement is generally pur- 
chased at a very high price. We all 
know that whenever land is wanted for 
public purposes, such as for a sanitary 
improvement, the price of that land im- 
mediately goes up. Why is that? Be- 
cause there are no stringent compulsory 
powers in the background to enable the 
land to be taken at a fair price. What 
we want is that the price should be such 
as would be agreed upon, in the words of 
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the right hon. Member for West Bir- 
mingham, between a willing buyer and a 
willing seller, with some compensation 
for disturbance. I have looked over the 
cases since the Allotments Act came 
into operation. I find that in certain 
counties an average of £62 an acre has been 
paid. Such a price makes it impossible 
for the Local Authorities to give the 
land to the labourer at a rent which he 
can afford to pay. Why should an agri- 
cultural labourer pay £4 an acre when 
the farmer at the other side of the hedge 
is paying only £2 or 30s. That is the 
condition of things we have got to 
remedy, and we say it will be remedied 
if you put on the Statute Book strong 
measures for the compulsory purchase of 
land. I do not think I can do better, in 
answer to some of the arguments used on 
the other side, than to quote an extract 
from a speech, which puts the case most 
effectivel y— 

“When the community has to take land for 
any public purpose it shall be enabled to enter 
upon its possession at a fair price. That is the 
real difficulty we have to overcome. That is 
the crue which stands in the way of our oppo- 


nents ; that is the mouthful which the land- 
owners cannot swallow, although it is the 


condition which has earned for the promoters 
of this association charges of robbery and con- 


fiscation being made against them. Robbery 
and confiscation! Why, I should have thought 
that the terms might rather be applied to those 
who are not satisfied with the fair price for their 
property, and who insist upon exacting an ex- 
tortionate value from the necessities of the com- 
munity. I confess I have had very large ex- 
perience of the purchase of property by local 
authorities, and as far as that has gone in 
every case that has come to my knowledge the 
tatepayers have been mulcted of from 15 to 50 
per cent. in addition to the real value of the 
property, and in consequence of the system 
under which they have to purchase it. It is 
estimated, I believe, that the railways of this 
country have cost £50,000,000 sterling over and 
above the true value of the land which has been 
taken, and owing to similar causes, What does 
that mean? It means that at this moment the 
trade of the country is burdened with an annual 
tax of £2,000,000 of money, which is the price 
which commerce pays to landowners for the privi- 
lege of improving their property. I think myself 
the time has come when at all events this form of 
ransom should cease, and that it should no 
longer be considered one of the rights of pro- 
perty to go on blackmailing the public wherever 
their wants and necessities require them to enter 
into the bargain.” 


I recommend these words of wisdom 
from the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham to the studious 
attention of hon. Members opposite. 


Sir W. Foster 
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*Mr. BRODRICK said, that the Secre- 
tary to the Local Government Board 
had made a strong speech, but a speech 
had seldom been made with less evidence 
to support it, The hon. Gentleman 
referred to 4,000 parishes in which 
the labourers were demanding allotments 
and could not get them. What was his 
authority for the statement? Could 
the hon. Gentleman tell the Committee 
whether in any one of the parishes to 
which he had referred an attempt had 
been made to supply allotments by means 
of the existing machinery? If that 
system had not been tried the failure 
of the present Act had not been estab- 
lished. © Surely an Act ought to be tried 
before it was condemned as ineffective. 
He would also ask whether the opinion of 
the right hon. Member for West Birming- 
ham on this subject was expressed before 
or after the Allotments Act, 1887 ? 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER : Before. 


Mr. BRODRICK said, he should 
ask why this opinion had been brought 
forward to prove that the present system 
was inexpensive and ineffective, and had 
failed altogether, when it was delivered 
before the Act of 1887 came into opera- 
tion ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Although the 
opinion was expresssed before the Act, 
the procedure which the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham denounced 
is the procedure which is now in the 
Allotments Act. 


Mr. BRODRICK said, he thought 
the right bon. Gentleman had drawn 
strongly on his imagination in the matter. 
The right hon. Gentleman’s point was 
that the present procedure had been in- 
effective and expensive, but he had left 
out the very important provisions of 
Section 4 of the Act, which provided 
that, iu the case of vexatious proceed- 
ings, Parliament should award costs 
accordingly to the promoters of the op- 
ponents of the Bill. That was the 
machinery by which vexatious opposi- 
tion to the granting of allotments was 
perverted. The Committee should re- 
member that they were not now dealing 
with any amendment of the Allotments 
Act, but with a total upheaval of the 
law of the compulsory acquirement of 
land, It has been said that the land 
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ought to be obtainable as between a’ 
willing buyer and a_ willing seller. 
The universal experience of Parliament 
was that where they introduced compul- 
sion they stopped voluntary action, and 
he would like to call the attention of the 
Government to what the House did two 
years ago. They had a Bill introduced 
to deal with ranges. The Local Govern- 
ment Board was not the only Department 
that wished to get rid of the troublesome 
proceeding of Provisional Orders—the 
War Office and other Departments were 
most anxious to attain that object, but 
the utmost to which the Government had 
gone was in the ease of the Defence Act, 
but even in the case of the Defence Act 
by the authority of Parliament it was re- 
quisite to huve the consent of two De- 
partments, the War Office and the 
Treasury, and also the sanction of the 
Lord Lieutenant of the county. Would 
the right hon. Gentleman tell him it was 
necessary in the case of allotments, which 
were being granted voluntarily every day, 
to adopt a procedure which they would 
not sanction under the Defence Act for 
purposes of the realm? The Committee 
of the House of Commons considered the 


question carefully with regard to Volun- 
teers, and what was the position with 
regard to them? At this moment if a 
Volunteer force was absolutely unable to 
shoot owing to the absence of a range, 
they could only proceed under the Land 
Clauses Act, and, if necessary, by way of 


a Private Bill before Parliament. He 
could not help thinking that to dispense 
with the authority of Parliament in this 
matter was a most dangerous precedent. 
Might he ask the Secretary to the Local 
Government Board what he meant by 
saying that Parliament would control the 
action of the Local Government Board in 
this matter? There would be no appeal 
to the House of Commons; how could 
there be ? 


Str W. FOSTER : On the Estimates. 
*Mr. BRODRICK said, that was to 


take a most convenient method, to dis- 
euss all the Provisional Orders on the 
right hon. Gentleman’s salary,and by a 
Party majority on a Division the whole 
question was to be settled. The hon. 
Gentleman was simply playing with the 
Committee, for he knew perfectly well 
that was a machinery entirely beneath the 
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consideration of Parliament altogether. 
He said they were putting a most in- 
vidious and dangerous power in the 
hands of the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board. They would lay him 
open to every kind of public pressure ; 
they could not have an inquiry in this 
House in which Members unconnected 
with the locality could be heard, but they 
had an inquiry in camera, when a deci- 
sion would be given by those who had 
no local knowledge at all. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: There would 
have to be a local public inquiry. 


Mr. BRODRICK asked why they 
should not extend the system to the 
taking of land for other purposes ? They 
had heard a denouncement of the method 
of taking land under a system of Pro- 
visional Orders, and would the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer tell them that this was 
the general policy of the Government ? 
He submitted this was a question to be 
considered as a whole. What was done 
in the case of allotments ought to be 
done in the case of the defence of the 
realm, and to introduce this great change 
here was a gratuitous overloading of the 
Bill. It was a challenge to discussion, 
and made it incumbent on them to en- 
deavour to arouse the attention of the 
Committee to what they thought a grave 
error based on the alleged failure of the 
existing law without any evidence in 
support of the contention. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) said, that hon. Members 
opposite must be a little tender to the 
Members of the Government on this 
point ; they should remember that what 
they were discussing now was the general 
electioneering clause. On this clause all 
their hopes depended. Failing this 
clause, there was hardly one of them 
would be able to say they had secured 
what they promised. He, for one, hoped 
this clause would pass, and he would tell 
hon. Members why. This Bill was full 
of disappointments, but there was no 
disappointment that would ever be known 
to the Liberals equal to the one this 
clause would bring about. They had 
heard of the failure of the Act of 1887, 
and they had had the case of St. Faith’s 
mentioned. It was the only one. [An 
hon. MemBer: Quite enough.] Quite 
enough too, but they were not told that 
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the landlord was fined to an extent of 
£1,000 for her opposition. That was 
quite right too, and they would find that 
no landlord was likely to follow the 
example of this obstinate woman, who 
paid for her obstinacy by a fine equal to 
four or five times the amount of the fee- 
simple she refused to give up. Why 
did not hon. Members quote other 
cases? Fortunately few compulsory 
cases had been enforced, but why 
not quote the one in Somersetshire which 
cost £2 10s., and that included a re- 
turn ticket of the clerk to London 
that was quite unnecessary, so that they 
might really quote the case of Somerset- 
shire as costing about £1. There were 
one or two cases of that kind, but they 
did not hear about them. They heard 
about St. Faith’s, and he thought it was 
a satisfactory one for the supporters of 
the Act of 1887, as it showed that any 
landowner who gave unreasonable 
opposition to the requirements of the 
locality was very heavily punished 
for it. They were told to-night that 
the labourers preferred to be tenants, 
but that was a mere assertion. Every- 
one knew that with the best intentions 


Local Authorities must be very strict 
landlords, and that while private owners 
might reduce the rent or remit it alto- 
gether, no Local Authority dared do 
that, therefore from their very position 
they were the very hardest landlords to 


be under. The hon, Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Local Government 
Board quoted one case, that of one of 
the largest Corporations in England. 
But why was this talk about tenancy so 
much indulged in by hon. Members ? 
They. were afraid to see the creation of a 
large number of small owners. The in- 
dependence of the small owner did not 
suit their book, they would condemn 
these labourers to be under what must 
of necessity be the hardest kind of land- 
lords. Then the hon. Member said they 
had said on the passing of the Bill of 
1887 that they had provided a simple 
and inexpensive method of compulsorily 
acquiring land. He did not think that 
was ever said, because everyone knew, or 
ought to know, that no method of com- 
pulsion could be either simple or inex- 
pensive ; all compulsion must be expen- 
sive. [An hon. Memper: Not in 
Somersetshire.] There was no doubt 
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that land taken under compulsion must 
be expensive, but must be specially ex- 
pensive in this direction—that it must 
always demand a higher rent from the 
labourers who took it; it was absolutely 
impossible that land taken by compulsion 
could be cheap to the labourers. They 
were told about the difficulties of getting 
land under the Act of 1887. Of course, 
it had been the stock argument and 
stock speech of hon. Members in rural 
districts that the Act of 1887 had been 
a sham and had worked badly, and that 
they were bound to try to make it better. 
He did not say there were not excep- 
tions, but in almost every case where 
there were six labourers and upwards who 
required land they could get it, and he 
challenged hon. Members to produce 
cases where any number of labourers who 
bona fide required land had not been able 
to get it. He admitted there had been 
delay, but that had come from the fact 
that the present Sanitary Authorities 
were not so active as they should be in 
entertaining the application. That, how- 
ever, was not the fault of the Act of 
1887, because when the Act was passed 
there was no other authority existing but 
the Sanitary Authority except Quarter 
Sessions, and no one would care to put it 
in their hands. But this Bill created 
District Councils instead of the Sanitary 
Authority, and they would find thut that 
would be an accelerating force in carrying 
out this Act. He understood, and he 
hoped rightly, from his right hon. Friend 
that the provisions of the Act of 1887 
were not put an end to. If it were, and 
he said it advisedly—[“ Hear, hear ! ” }— 
yes, but they were to settle this matter 
and know where they were—and he said 
it advisedly that if the Act of 1887 and 
its provisions were interfered with in any 
way, then this clause, standing by itself, 
would take away the hopes of labourers 
acquiring allotments in five parishes out 
of ten. [An hon. Memper: It does 
not.] Fortunately it did not, and the 
labourers might be thankful that the 
powers of that Act were not taken away. 
It was said that his right hon. Friend 
the Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
J. Chamberlain) had stated he was in 
favour of giving these powers into the 
hands of Local Authorities. Yes, but 
what authority ? The giving it into the 
hands of a Parish Council was one thing, 
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and the giving it into the hands of the 
District Council where a 1d. rate would 
bring in from £300 to £1,200 a year was 
quite another thing. Under the new 
clause that had been submitted the ap- 
plication to the District Councils was 
done away with and the Parish Council 
could apply direct to the London School 
Board. What happened then? The 
London School Board required the Parish 
Councils to go through with the pre- 
scribed preliminaries, to advertise, to 
serve notice upon all concerned to hold 
a local inquiry. The advertising aud 
printing alone that the Parish Council 
would have to do would almost swallow 
up a ld. rate upon the usual rateable 
value. The London School Board would 
have to send down and make a local 
inquiry, and what had they to do? The 
Inspector or arbitrator had to award com. 
pensation for what? Taking the new 
clause of his right hon. Friend the 
arbitrator was to allow compensation for 
severance, for breaking up old pasture, 
for a tenant giving up his holding, for 
other incidents connected with it, for 
transferring it at the end of the tenancy. 
Add all this to the cost of the land and 
see what the labourers would get. Why 
the clause would never be put in force. 
Take a parish—and he was speaking of 
nearly half the parishes of the 13,000 
they were dealing with—of, say, 500 in- 
habitants where the majority did not want 
allotments, but something like 100 of 
them did, as the Parish Council was 
elected by the majority was it likely they 
would take up this question of com- 
pulsory hiring in face of all the expense 
they would have to incur? If the 
minority wished to obtain allotments they 
would have to fall back on the Act of 
1887, under which any six labourers 
might apply and the Parish Council 
must give them allotments. He would 
remind the right hon. Gentleman that if 
six labourers made application to the 
District Council, the District Council 
must send down an Inspector, and when 
he found that the majority were against 
it what was he to do? Was he to 
supply the minority with allotments, and 
over-ride the wishes of the Parish 
Council? He feared the right hon. 
Geutleman had done a serious damage 
to the position of the labourers who 
were in the minority, because, under the 
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Act, six labourers or more could make 
application, and the District Council 
would be bound to find them allotments ; 
but under the clause as it stood the Dis- 
trict Council would find itself between 
two opposing forces —one a small 
minority wanting allotments, and the 
other the Parish Council, elected by 
the majority who did not care for allot- 
ments, and that was a very serious 
difficulty introduced by this Bill. He 
would refer hon. and right hon. Gentle- 
men on the Government Bench to the 
enormous increase in the allotments since 
the Act of 1887, and it was impossible 
to contradict the statement that the Act 
was becoming more operative every day. 
It was the drift of the agitators to con- 
demn the Act of 1887, but to say it was 
a sham and a failure was to say that 
which did not accord with the facts 
themselves which came under their 
notice every day. He contended two 
things — that this compulsory clause 
brought forward by his right hon, Friend 
would be scarcely ever used, and if it 
should be used it would result in very 
high prices. The Act of 1887 was in 
danger, and the labourers’ power of 
getting allotments was greatly lessened 
by the proposals of the Government, 
inasmuch as while the Act of 1887 
allowed six or any number above six to 
get allotments, the Government were 
now setting up an opposing force in the 
same parish. 

Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke) said, that, while the Secretary to 
the Local Government Board said a 
good deal about the wickedness of land- 
lords not giving the land, and the hard- 
ships the labourers suffered under in 
having to pay high prices, he forgot to 
tell them the thousands of cases in which 
the landlords had given land at a very 
low rent. In his own county there was 
not the slightest difficulty in getting . 
allotments, and they were given at very 
low rents, with which the labourers 
were perfectly well satisfied. There was 
one case of appeal to the County Council, 
and possibly the hon. Gentleman would 
hear of it. The labourers could not get 
the land they wanted, and appealed to 
the County Council. The land was 
practically in the town, and was worth 
£600 an acre for building purposes, and 
that being the case, it was outrageous to 
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think that the County Council or any other 
authority should be expected to take 
that at its high value, and re-let it 
tothe labourers at £4 an acre. There 
was another point in the hon. Gentle- 
man’s speech he should like to notice, 
and that was with regard to the argument 
that the labourers would much prefer to 
be tenants of a Local Board than of a 
private owner. His experience was 
quite the contrary. He thought not only 
labourers, but farmers also, would sooner 
rent from a private individual than from 
any Corporation, for the reason that fre- 
quently in bad times the labourers’ rents 
for these allotments were forgiven 
altogether by private owners, or re- 
ductions made from 25 to 50 per cent., 
whereas, if they held from a Local Board, 
the Local Board would be obliged to 
take the whole rent, having no power to 
grant those great remissions which 
private owners frequently and willingly 
made. As to the question of taking land 
compulsorily, they had heard of the 
great wickedness of the landowners in 
not giving the land, and of the hardship 
to the labourers in not getting it; but 
there was one class which had been 
ignored altogether, and that was the 
oceupiers. Why should the occupiers 
be ignored ? Frequently in a parish, even 
in these days, the whole of the land was 
occupied ; and why should the best part 
of a man’s land be taken compulsorily 
and given to the labourers? Before 
they took this land compulsorily they 
ought to consnlt the farmer and occupier 
from whom they took it. The land the 
labourers wanted was that portion which 


was nearest to the village, and that was] 


usually occupied already by the farmers ; 
and if this power to acquire land com- 
pulsorily was given they should find that 
the piece of land which the farmers most 
valued, which was nearest to the village, 
and probably the easiest to work—and 
which might be a piece of pasture land 
—would be taken compulsorily from him, 
and no extra compensation given him. 
That would be most unfair. He objected 
to land being taken in this compulsory 
way ; and if it was so taken, then they 
ought to give some compensation, both 
to the owner and occupier for having 
taken, perhaps, the best part of the farm. 
The land which would be compulsorily 
acquired under this Act would be the 
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land nearest the village, which was the 
most important part of a man’s estate, 
and, certainly, of his farm. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: You will get 


its full value. 


Mr. JEFFREYS said, they got its 
full agricultural value, but that was not 
its full value. If they valued a farm 
they did not value every field, but so 
many acres at somuch. One field differed 
from another, and the field that probably 
would be taken by the Parish Council 
might be the best field in the farm. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: They would 
have to pay for the best land the best 
price for it. 


Mr. JEFFREYS said, then they would 
reduce the value of the rest of the farm. 
When they had a farm made up of fields 
of different kinds, if they took away 
one particular field they might spoil the 
whole farm and seriously interfere with 
its letting value. He maintained, there- 
fore, if they compulsorily took the best 
land some extra compensation ought to 
be paid for it. If land were wanted 
surely it might be taken by agreement, as 
it had been in hundreds and thousands of 
instances already. Why should they put 
in these arbitrary powers to the Parish 
Council in regard to purchase? If they 
were to take land compulsorily it ought 
to be by a clause under the Bill of 1887. 
Land had been acquired that way, and, 
as the right hon. Member for the 
Bordesley Division had said, on very eco- 
nomical terms. If they were to require 
land by the Compulsory Clauses of this Bill 
then they might benefit one class, but 
they would be injuring two classes, who 
were bound up altogether with the land. 
Why they should benefit one class and 
almost ruin two classes who lived on the 
land and by the land he could not under- 
stand. He hoped before this clause were 
passed certain Amendments would be 
agreed to, including one he had sug- 
gested, to the effect that the arbitrator 
should give such extra compensation as 
he should think just. He was afraid the 
valuer would only put the agricultural 
value on the land. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: What we pro- 
pose is that the arbitrator should value 
the selling value of the property, and 
give compensation for the severance, and 
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from the injurious effects which the 
taking of the land may have on the 
remaining property on the vendor. After 
you have put it down you ought not to 
be able to pile up another 10 or 20 per 
cent. for compulsion. 


Mr. JEFFREYS. said, he rather 
approved of the new clause of which 
the right hon. Gentleman had given 
notice, but he was referring to this 
clause. They had passed Sub-section 
(b), which enacted that the arbitratér, in 
fixing his award for compensation, should 
not make any additional allowance in 
respec: of the land being compulsorily 
taken. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: He must 


have included the severance. 


Mr. JEFFREYS said, all that he 
could say was that they were going to 
tie the arbitrator’s hands, and when the 
proper time came he should move after 
the word “compulsorily,” the insertion 
of the words — 

“Such purchase money as he shall think just 
in consequence of the compulsory purchase.” 
He hoped, before the Committee decided 
to take land in a compulsory way, | 
both from the owners and occupiers, they 
would remember that there were three 
classes who lived on the land—namely, 
the owners, the occupiers, and the 
labourers, and that they would not inter- 
fere for the advantage of one class at the 
expense of the others. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE: The right 
hon. Gentleman at an earlier stage of 
this discussion invited us to consider the 
general principles involved in this clause. 
[ Cries of “ Divide!”] We have been 
discussing it, I think, some hour and a 
half to two hours, and we are just really 
only entering on the discussion of the 
most important principles involved in 
this clause, and I am surprised at the 
impatience of hon. Gentlemen opposite 
when they will not allow us, without 
some show of irritation, to continue the 
discussion now. We have, on both sides 
I think, shown a disposition to extend 
the allotment system in this country to 
the best of our ability. I think, Sir, all 
sides of the House have given expression 
to a desire to make the existing law 
operate as far as possible, and, where it 
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order to make it operative. We on this 
side of the House are not wedded to the 
existing system of allotments. What 
we are bound to do is to ask the Govern- 
ment, before they try to amend the 
present Acts, to show in what respect 
they have failed, and how any proposals 
they make on the subject are calculated 
to improve the operation of these Allot- 
ment Acts. Two questions have been 
raised in this discussion. First of all, it 
was the hiring question. We have had 
from the right bon. Gentleman a_per- 
fectly clear statement of his own position 
with regard to this question and the 
allotments question. He told us that 
he did not really understand much of the 
working of the allotments system in the 
country districts. He was perfectly 
frank in that respect, but it seemed to me 
that he understood a great deal more than 
his colleague the Secretary to the Local 
Government Board, and I think, also, if 
we were to be favoured with the presence 
of the President of the Board of Agri- 
culture, whose absence, of course, we all 
regret—especially its cause—I do not 
think that the right hon. Gentleman 
would add any particular knowledge to 
that which the President of the Local 
Government Board possesses on the sub- 
ject. I am perfectly prepared to take 
the speech of the right hon, Gentleman 
himself, and he says we are not entitled 
to discuss this question at the present 
moment becanse he is going to move the 
omission of that sub-section dealing with 
hiring. I should like to remind him of 
what took place on the Local Government 
Act of 1888. In that Act there were 
certain clauses proposed about licensing. 
The Government of the day said they 
were withdrawn. Did the Opposition of 
the day say they ought to be withdrawn 
without discussion ? No; they insisted 
on discussing them. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER : We wished 
to keep one clause in. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE : Quite so; 
but after we put our Amendments on the 
Paper, saying we were going to give 
them up, every one of those clauses was«.s- 
cussed with ample fulness, just as much 
as though we were going to persevere 
with them. Upon this subject, of course, 
we have considered very carefully the pro- 
posals of the Government contained in the 
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Bill ; but now they have sprung upon us, at 
two days’ notice, totally new proposals 
which amount to a complete revision of 
the Allotments Act on this subject. 
Quite true, we are not going to discuss 
them now ; but I want to say it is per- 
fectly unreasonable for the Government 
to complain of our discussing the matter 
now when they spring upon us, at a 
moment’s notice, totally new proposals 
dealing with the subject. I pass from 
that to the other question involved in 
this clause—namely, the intervention of 
Parliament. That is also new tous. It 
is intended by this proposal to get rid of 
the system we have applied in all similar 
eases of Provisional Orders. I thought 
the system of Provisional Orders for the 
compulsory acquisition of land was a 
deeply-rooted Parliamentary tradition— 
a tradition to which Parliament was de- 
termined to adhere; but I am disap- 
pointed in this expectation. Two or 
three years ago, as my hon. Friend has 
already indicated to the Committee, 
there was a proposal on the part of one of 
the Departments of the State to con- 
tinue the practice of enabling them to 
take land without Provisional Orders for 
the purpose of the defence of the country. 
Yet that Department had actually to alter 
its practice ultogether, and to propose to 
Parliament a Bill which was passed 
afterwards into an Act, by which 
means the compulsory acquisition of 
land for this purpose was limited to 
Provisional Orders to be confirmed by 
Parliament. What is the objection to the 
system as it exists at the present moment ? 
The Secretary to the Local Government 
Board mentioned one or two objections 
that occurred to him, and one was 
the dilatory method. Well, Sir, it 
is, I know, not a very quick 
method, but he will forgive me 
saying I am not persuaded that any 
method of proceeding through the Local 
Government Board would be any quicker. 
In either case there has got to be local 
inquiry. Local inquiry through the 
agency of the County Council is made in 
a perfectly careful manner by people 
thoroughly acquainted with the circum- 
stances of the case; and although un- 
doubtedly the machinery to put that into 
operation may take a little time, the 
machinery of inquiry by the Local 
Government Board cannot beany quicker, 
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aud I am confident there is no conclusive 
ground for believing the machinery of the 
Local Government Board would be any 
quicker than the machinery now in 
existence. What else did the hon. 
Member say? He said that, according 
to his experience, the allotment owners 
preferred to be tenants of a Local 
Authority rather than the tenants of the 
great landlords in the country. That is 
not my experience. On the contrary, 
everybody on this side of the House 
knows perfectly well—I do from per- 
sonal ex perience—that whereas we should 
only be too glad to pass over our allot- 
ments to the tenants to the Local Au- 
thorities, and let them take over the land 
and let the allotments, in the first place, 
the Local Authority do not want to take 
them over, and, in the second place, the 
tenants do not want to be transferred. 
That is our conclusive experience, and I 
venture to express the strong opinion 
that, so far as our experience goes at 
present, the tenants do not desire to be- 
come the tenants of the Local Authority, 
but prefer to remain as they are at 
present. I venture, therefore, to say that 
no ease has been made out for changing 
the present system to the method pro- 
posed by the Government. What they 
desire is to introduce a new method, not 
because they think it will be a better 
method, but because by introducing this 
clause into the Bill they have got a 
plausible clause upon which to go to the 
General Election. I do not hesitate to 
say that the sum and substance of the 
clause has no other meaning. It is solely 
intended to be a means to the country of 
showing they are better able to deal with 
the allotment clauses than hon. Gentle- 
men on this side of the House. For my 
part, I must say that every one of the 
statements that has been made by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite with regard to the 
present system of allotments cannot be 
supported by facts. It is not true the 
labourers cannot get the land. It is true 
there has been certain delay, and in some 
cases very much more delay than is 
necessary ; but it is true also that if they 
had chosen to proceed by the ordinary 
methods of the existing Allotments Act, 
they might have obtained allotments 
years before they have actually obtained 
them. It is not true that the cost of 
these allotments is, as a rule, excessive. 
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I do not deny that there may be indi- 
vidual cases where the rent of the allot- 
ment has been higher than it ought 
to be. That, I am sure, is the kind 
of case everybody in the House desires 
to get rid of, and we all desire 
that the cost of allotments should be 
reasonable. I submit that no evidence 
whatever has been brought before this 
House to show fora moment, taking the 
country as a whole, that the rents of 
allotments have been excessive, and 
upon that ground no case whatever has 
been made for altering the law. These 
are the grounds upon which I say that 
the Amendments now proposed by the 
Government are wholly unnecessary, and 
I, for my part, am certainly prepared to 
vote against them. 

Mr. LOGAN (Leicester, Harborough) 
said, right hon. Gentlemen opposite had 
taken very great exception to the few 
remarks made by the Secretary to the 
Local Government Board. He had, no 
doubt, before this question of the land 
was settled, they on his side of the 
House should have to say things which 
were not altogether palatable to their 
opponents. It would be easier, of course, 
to say things only which were palatable to 
their opponents ; but he, for one, felt he 
had a duty to perform, and that duty 
was to say in that House what his con- 
stituents wished him to say, and if in 
doing so he had to utter things which 
were not altogether palatable he would 
say to hon. Members opposite, in the 
words of England’s greatest thinker, it 
was not he who said it, but bitter voices 
outside said it, and these voices would 
have to be heard in that House whoever 
else keptsilent. The right hon. Member for 
Sleaford said that no justification whatever 
had been offered for the compulsory hiring 
of land under this clause. The greatest 
justification existed at the present time ; 
and as a justification for this clause he 
would point to the miserable condition of 
thousands of men in this country to-day 
—meu who were workiug for a miserable 
10s., 1ls., 12s., or 13s. a week with no 
prospect but the workhouse in their old 
age. He did not intend to enlarge upon 
that subject, but he would like to say 
this: that if every agricultural labourer 
in this country was to be in a prosperous 
condition, then he would have to be 
raised from his present miserable condi- 
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tion of dependence which compelled him 
to work for the first man that offered him 
a job at any wage that man liked to 
offer. Before the agricultural labourer 
would be in that position in which he (Mr, 
Logan) wished to see him he would have 
to have land easy of access—close at his 
own door; and it was because this 
clause would give him this that it had 
his most hearty support. The right 
hon. Member for Sleaford, in complaining 
of the compulsory clauses of this Act, said 
that what he desired to see was common 
justice as between man and man. That 
was all they (the Liberals) desired, aud 
that was all the agricultural labourers of 
England desired. They had recognised the 
absolute truth of what the London 

Times in its better days suid—that the 
first charge upon any land is the main- 
tenance of those reared on that land, and 
it was because the Government recog- 
nised and had embodied that principle in 
this Bill that it had his hearty support 
and the support of those he had the 
honour to represent. 

*Mr. BUCKNILL (Surrey, Epsom) 
said, the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board had never said _ that 
the Bill would guarantee to secure land 
close to the door of every labouring 
man. That was an exaggeration— 
and an inaccurate exaggeration. He 
had never intervened in any Debate 
in Committee on this Bill, but he 
did ask permission to make a few ob- 
servations at the present time, not 
because he wanted—as some hon. 
Members seemed desirous to do— 
to address his constituents through the 
medium of this House, but because 
he had a few observations to offer in good 
temper, and he hoped not in bad sense. 
The President of the Local Goverament 
Board had said, in the best possible good 
nature, that he honestly believed the 
present system was dilatory and ex- 
pensive. If it was dilatory it certainly 
was not entirely the fault of the ma- 
chinery, but of those persons who were 
themselves dilatory in setting this ma- 
chinery in motion. Again, it had been 
proved to be not so expensive as some 
hon. Members said it was, and the 
machinery the Governmeut proposed to 
substitute for it would be almost, if not 
quite, as expensive as the machinery 
which now existed. 
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It being midnight, the Chairman left 
the Chair to make his report to the 
House. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


EAST INDIA LOAN, 
REPORT. 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. GrorGE 
Russet, North Beds.) : I do hope that 
hon. Members will allow the Report to 
be taken to-night. There will be 
opportunity for discussion later on. 


Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George's, Han- 
over Square): We shall object to it being 
taken, because it appears to us the objects 
ought to be explained before we have an 
opportunity of discussion on the Second 
Reading. I trust that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will see to it that the 
Report is brought on at a time that will 
enable the Under Secretary to make his 
statement, and when it would be fairly pos- 
sible for him to be followed in his general 
explanation, und after that I do not 
think it is the desire of anybody on this 
side of the House to debate the Report at 
any length. But we ought to havea full 
statement of why +£10,000,000 are 
required for the Indian Government, and 
the House put in possession of the fucts, 
so that we can debate the matter on the 
Second Reading. Any statement which 
would be made at the present hour would 
necessarily be brief, so that I trust the 
other business will be stopped on some 
other day at a reasonably early hour to 
enable the Under Secretary to make his 
statement upon the Report. We should 
not wish at this stage to have any long 
discussion, but we wish to have his state- 
ment fully before us, so as to be able to 
discuss the matter on the Second Reading. 
I think the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will agree that this is a reasonable request. 
As I have said, we have no desire what- 
ever at this stage to have a prolonged 
discussion, but the Report ought to be 
brought on at a time when a full state- 
ment may be put before the public of the 
objects of the Bill. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
I may give the right hon. Gentleman the 
assurance that there shall be an adequate 
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opportunity for discussion, as far as it is 
important. This is not an unusual 
measure. The Indian Government has 
on several occasions asked for loans of 
this amount, and even greater. We have 
thought that it would be better to get 
over the preliminary stages connected 
with the Bill, and have the discussion on 
the Second Reading. I am told that the 
practice has recently been to take discus- 
sion not on the preliminary Motion and Re- 
port, but on the Second Reading. In 1885, 
when a similar Bill*to this was intro- 
duced, the discussion was taken in that 
way. We will not, however, go on with 
the Report to-night, and I will take care 
before next week that some arrangement 
is made which shall be convenient for 
both sides of the House. We have no 
desire to avoid a Debate. 


Lorp G. HAMILTON (Middlesex, 
Ealing) : I only intervene in this Debate 
because a great mauy years ago, when I 


was Under Secretary of State for India, 
we introduced one of these Loan Bills, 
and I can assure the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that he has been misinformed. 
The invariable practice has been for the 
Secretary to the India Office to give 
reasons for introducing the Loan Bill, 
and the case of 1885 was the solitary 
exception, Then the Bill was not wanted 
to meet ordinary expenditure, but to 
promote railways, which were much 
wanted, and had been recommended by a 
Select Committee in a Report which was 
already before the House when the Bill 
was introduced. Not long ago the hon. 
Gentleman who represents the India 
Office in this House made the usual 
statement about Indian Finances, and the 
Finance Miuister not long before that 
also made a statement about Indian 
Finance, but in neither statement was 
there any indication that this application 
for £10,000,000 would be made. It was 
therefore reasonable to ask that the House 
should be put in possession of the objects 
of this proposed Joan, and of the reasons 
which justify it. 


Report deferred till Monday next. 


Committee." 


PUBLIC PETITIONS COMMITTEE. 

Twenty-fifth Report brought up, and 
read; to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. 
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CHARITABLE ENDOWMENTS 
(DENBIGHSHIRE). 
Return [presented 29th November] to 
be printed. [No, 453.] 


WEST AFRICA (LAGOS), 

Copy presented, of Despatch from Sir 
Gilbert T. Carter, K.C.M.G., furnishing 
a General Report of the Lagos Interior 
Expedition, 1893 ; with Reply from the 
Secretary of State [by Command]; to 
lie upon the Table. 


UNEMPLOYED. 

Copy ordered, “of Circular Letter 
addressed by the Local Government 
Board on the 30th day of September, 
1893, to Sanitary Authorities in England 
and Wales, with reference to means 
which may be adopted for providing, in 
times of exceptional distress, employment 
for the unemployed."—(Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler.) 

Copy presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 454.] 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That this House do now adjourn.”— 
(Mr. Marjoribanks.) 
Boarps or ConciLiaTion. 

Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity) said, he wished to make an 
appeal to the Government to give 
facilities for the passing of the Boards of 
Conciliation Bill. This Bill had been 
brought in on account of the London 
Conciliation Board, which represented 
both employers and workmen — in 
connection with all the great 
London Trades Unions, and the subject 
was one of great importance. He did 
not think the Bill would take long to be 
discussed—certainly not a whole evening. 
There was nothing really contentious in 
the Bill, and those whom he had 
the honour of representing, and on 
whose behalf the Bill was brought in, 
were extremely anxious it should be 
passed. They knew how much the 
commerce of the country had suffered in 
these days, and the London Conciliation 
Board were of opinion that such a Bill 
would do very much to prevent disputes 
in the future. The Government had the 
whole time of the House at their dis- 
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posal, and had had for the whole of this 
year, aud surely it was not an unreason- 
able thing to ask that they should give 
facilities on ove particular evening to 
consider a Bill which was so generally 
supported as this, and which it was 
believed would do much to diminish 
disputes and encourage the trade and 
commerce of the country. He did appeal 
to the right hon. Gentleman to grant 
some facilities for a measure of such 
‘mportance. 

Sim W. HARCOURT: My right 
hon, Friend has appealed to the Govern- 
ment as having at their disposal the time 
of the House. They have only got the 
disposal of the time of the House under 
very strictly-defined conditious—namely, 
that it shall be devoted to particular 
measures, and those measures were settled 
before we adjourned in September, 
Nobody is more anxious than the 
Government to proceed with Bills for 
Conciliation Boards or for arbitration, 
We struggled to get in more Bills, but it 
was refused on the other side of the 
House to allow this Bill to go on with 
the non-conteutious measures iu spite of 
our solicitations. We made a proposal 
which we thought a reasonable one, that 
this and other Bills should be allowed to 
go to a Select Committee in order that 
the measure might become a nou-conten- 
tious measure. In that petition we 
made we were not successful, They 
declined to allow us to treat this as a non- 
contentious measure, and we unfortunately 
are bound by what we arranged at that 
time. We have no power to dispose of 
other Bills. These are not Bills of the 
Government, and even Bills which are 
Government Bills which do not come 
within the limitation then laid down we 
cannot take. I have, therefore, no 
power to give my right hon, Friend 
facilities for this or other Bills. 

*Sir A. ROLLIT (lslington, S.) 
should have thought that from that 
side of the House even yet tacilities 
might not only be tendered, but offered 
for the purpose of proceeding with this 
matter, which was one of vital import- 
ance. Everyone acknowledged his obliga- 
tions to the Government, but especially 
to Lord Rosebery, for the settlement of 
the unfortunate dispute in the coal trade, 
The chief principle of that settlement 
was the principle of conciliation embodied 
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in it, and after that experience, and, 
seeing how soon the strike terminated 
when this method of conciliation was 
resorted to, he hoped that on both sides 
of the House there would be a disposi- 
tion to give facilities for the passing of 
this Bill. The necessity for doing this 
was made more urgent by the proposal 
to solve the coal problem by a Trust, 
which might lead to the most serious 
social cousequences, and renew the neces- 
sity, in the interest of the consumer, for 
the early legislation against monopolies, 
and against engrossing the prime neces- 
sities of life. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : The point, again, 
turns upon what are contentious measures, 
aud that is a difficult question with a 
measure of this kind. The House 
generally might be disposed to entertain 
a measure of this kind, and to see whe- 
ther any means can be found by which 
the solution of these great labour 
problems might be furthered. But one 
point is certainly clear, and that is that 
a measure of this kind could not possibly 
be taken after 12 o'clock at night. The 
measure is an important one; it need not 
necessarily be a contentious one. It may 
be u measure in regard to which we 
might be able to arrive at a commou 
understanding, but it could uot be taken 
after 12 o’clock at night, when it is 
impossible any discussion could take 
place. That would be unfair to the 
Labour Party and to the employers, and 
it would be unfair to that great body 
which also is interested in the question 
—unamely, the consumers, who stand out- 
side both the employers and the Labour 
Party. If the Government should be 
able to say they will find a reasonable 
time to deal with the question of this 
maguitude, not at 12 o'clock at night, 
but in the hours which the importance of 
the subject would justify and require 
it to be treated, then I think it possible 
we might arrive at a compromise upon 
the matter. If the Government would 
consider the question from the point of 
view —namely, whether it could not be 
taken as big measures are always taken, 
at reasonable hours, with every facility of 
discussion—I certainly would endeavour 
to use my influence on this side of the 
House to see if the Government would 
suspend such other business as is not so 
urgent as a measure of this kind, if we 
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could not, by unanimous agreement of the 
House, deal with this matter. It is not 
a matter that can be dealt with simply 
after 12 o’clock ; but if the Government 
would see fit to give proper time for dis- 
cussion 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Drop the 
Parish Councils Bill. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: No, I do not say 
that, but if the Government say we will 
arrest the progress on the Parish Coun- 
cils Bill for a few days in order to deal 
with a matter in which the country at 
the moment takes an infinitely deeper 
interest than they do in the Parish 
Councils Bill—in that case I think we 
should be able to deal with this matter. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer says, 
“drop the Parish Councils Bill.” That 
would not, according to their own views, 
be necessary, as they say they will sit 
until the Parish Councils Bill has been 
passed, But I should have thought they 
would have seen it would have been in 
accordance with the general feeling of 
the country, if questions of urgency 
are to be considered, that it is more 
urgent to see whether means can be 
found to settle labour disputes, and that 
we should save a few days with regard to 
the Parish Councils Bill. I entirely 
object to any view of the Government 
that would put on any portion of the 
House any responsibility for shelving 
questions of this kind, but I say if it is to 
be dealt with it must be, as its im- 
portance deserves, at a time when it 
is possible for all the great interests 
concerned to take a proper part in the 
discussion. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
said, that if this was really a non- 
contentious measure upon which they 
were all agreed, why not sit after 12 
o’clock in order to pass it? The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had explained 
that, owing to an agreement made with 
the Party opposite, it was impossible to 
take it otherwise, and as far as he (Mr. 
Morton), and he believed the Radieal 
Party, were concerned, they were quite 
willing to sit after 12 o'clock and all night 
if necessary, or several nights, in order to 
carry this or some useful measure through. 


Conciliation. 


uestion put, and agreed to. 
put, £ 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Twelve o'clock, 
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213 Education Department— {1 December 1893} 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 1st December 1893. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—POPULA- 
TION GRANT. 


MOTION FOR A RETURN, 


Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
called the attention of the House to the 
withdrawal of the population grant from 
the school at Llantrissant, Anglesey, and 
other schools ; and moved for a Return 
showing the number of grants withdrawn, 
and of grants made for the first time to 
schools by the Education Department, 
since Ist January, 1892, and the reasons 
for the withdrawal; and also asked the 
Lord President how he reconciled his 
statement that those who promote edu- 
cation in other than voluntary schools 
are not enemies to religion, with the fact 
that in 40 per cent. of Board schools in 
Wales the Bible is prohibited, and in 
another 40 per cent. of schools where it 
is read comment is prohibited. He said, 
that in a newspaper called The School 
Guardian, of November 18, an article 
appeared headed The Latest Turn of the 
Screw, which said— 

“The President in the House of Lords, and 
the Vice President in the House of Commons, 
are always loud in their assurances that every 
possible’ consideration shall be given to 
voluntary schools. .... Unfortunately there 
is a wide difference between the public assur- 
ances given by these gentlemen in Parliament 
and the changed and ever-changing attitude of 
the Department which they are administering. 
We absolutely refuse to place the blame upon 
the shoulders of the permanent officials, The 
entirely new departures which are now con- 
stantly and unexpectedly taking place must 
be attributed to responsible officials, and we do 
not hesitate to say that every one of these new 
departures is in the direction of making more 
difficult the existence of voluntary schools.” 
That article from a newspaper which he 
had not beard of before placed all the 
blame on the responsible heads of the 
Edueation Office. He thought that Her 
Majesty’s School Inspectors ought to 
share in it,and he hoped some of their 
Lordships would express their opinion 
on that point. The noble Lord pro- 
ceeded to state certain facts which had 
been brought to his attention with refer- 
ence to deficiencies in schools in which 
Sir Thomas Acland was interested. 


VOL, XIX. [rocrrn serres.] 
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Tue LORD PRESIDENT or rue 
COUNCIL anp SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of 
KimBer_tey): I beg the noble Lord’s 
pardon for interrupting, but I must 
point out to him that the schools he 
is referring to have nothing whatever to 
do with the question of which he has 
given notice. He is giving a variety of 
particulars with regard ‘to which I have 
had no notice whatever. 


Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
asked whether the noble Earl preferred 
that he should give them to the Press 
and not to the House ? 


Tne Eart or KIMBERLEY : The 
noble Lord misunderstands me, He can 
go on if he likes, but I can give no 
answer to points upon which he has 
given no notice. Iam perfectly willing 
to auswer him on the poiuts of which he 
has given notice. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, he could not put this matter on the 
Notice Paper, for had he done so orders 
would have been given, and the point 
would have been lost. It was open to 
the Vice President to give what answer 
he liked, either by the noble Earl, or 
through the Press, but the noble Earl 
surely would not interfere with the 
liberty of speech in that House. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I am 
not saying anything about liberty of 
speech ; but it is altogether contrary to 
the Rules of this House, when notices 
are formally given of certain questions, 
that noble Lords giving them should 
proceed to discuss other matters entirely. 
To make an attack upon my Colleague 
without giving any notice is utterly 
contrary to Order, and I object to the 
noble Lord going on with it. 


Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, he would pass over that part of his 
remarks, and go on with the rest. It 
was difficult to say whether, as The 
School Guardian asserted, the permanent 
officials of the Department were not 
responsible. It was clear that Her 
Majesty's School Inspectors had acted 
like what the Natural History Books 
ealled the lion’s providers or jackals. 
The last time that complaints had been 
made in the House against the Eduea- 
tion Department, the Lord President had 
implied that the Inspectors caused the 
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dissatisfaction, and he said that the 
Department must trust the Inspectors 
they employed. There was a limit, 
however, to such trustfulness. The 
Foreign Secretary would not place such 
implicit trust in all Her Majesty's 
Consuls. Now, most of the School In- 
spectors were what is commonly called 
prigs, and they could not help being so, 
for they were mostly men taken fresh 
from the Universities, and at once in- 
vested with too large. a discretionary 
wer over public and private purses, 
his was the general opinion of them ; he 
had known of an exceptioun—the late 
Mr. Norris, who died about two years 
ago. As an instance of the mental dis- 
position of the School Inspectors, he 
might mention that, before the Educa- 
tion Act, one of these Inspectors desired 
to expunge from Gray's Elegy the two 
lines— 
“Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 
Some Cromwell guiltless of his country's blood,” 


on the ground that it would teach the 
children that Oliver Cromwell was an 
innocent man, Perhaps after this lapse 
of time the Department had arrived at a 
correct understanding of the meaning of 
the poet, and in its present temper and 
frame of mind it might want«to have 
these lines expunged, because they might 
not wish the children to be informed of 
the guilt of Oliver Cromwell. These lines 
reminded him of those that immediately 
preceded them about village Hamp- 
dens, and since the speech of the late 
Prime Minister at Preston, who appeared 
to hope for a crop of such men in order to 
resist the exactions ordered by the School 
Inspectors, perhaps the Department 
would require this line also to be ex- 
punged. There was a circumstance 
which in some degree excused Her 
Majesty’s School Inspectors, and that 
was that the conditions under which they 
acted exactly resembled the cireum- 
stances, position, and functions of the 
Nuisance Inspectors. Both these classes 
of Inspectors had to justify their exist- 
ence by finding fault and picking holes ; 
but Her Majesty’s School Inspectors, 
being men of more education, ought to be 
superior to such a temptation. There 
was another alternative motive for the 
harassing coaduct of the School In- 
spectors besides that of possessing wooden 
minds, but he would be unwilling to 
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believe it—namely, that they were too 
pliant servants of the Department, and 
that they were too subservient to the 
views of the Vice President. Then there 
was the case of the Rector of Phillack in 
Cornwall, whose grant due on the Ist 
July was not paid till the 10th or 11th of 
this month after notices of questions lad 
been put down in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. In this instance the stringent 
orders of the Vice President were to 
blame, and not any want of common 
sense on the part of the School Inspector, 
who from 1870 till the present Govern- 
ment came in had given no great reason 
for complaint. With regard to Llantris- 
sant School, for years it had received a 
population grant of £10 under Article 
104, and a year ago it received an addi- 
tional population grant under Article 
105. Both of these had been withdrawn 
on the ground that the school had a 
sufficient endowment. The endowment 
consisted of £33. He would not com- 
plain of the withdrawal of the grant 
under Article 105, which seemed to leave 
discretion to the Inspector or to the De- 
partment; but the grant under Article 
104 stood on a different footing, and he 
had been informed by one who ought to 
know (Lord Sandford) that there was no 
right to withdraw it. According to his 
own view it stood on the same basis as a 
publican’s licence, which could not be 
withdrawn or withheld, except for mis- 
conduct of the publican, or a considerable 
change of circumstances in the locality. 
It must be noted that the endowment 
was a very old one, and that the Depart- 
ment must have known of it when this 
grant was first made many years ago. 
What made this conduct of the Inspector 
worse was the time chosen for this 
severity. The Rector had just obtained 
a master instead of a mistress, and had 
built a house for the master at a cost of 
£140. The official letter cutting off the 
two grants, or £20 a year, says— 

“The results in elementary subjects are 
creditable. The commodious house recently 
built for the teacher's accommodation will be a 
great boon.” 

It also says— 

“A class subject must in future be satisfac- 
torily taught throughout the school, as a con- 
dition of efficiency (Article 86 of the Code).” 
Judge-made law is often spoken 
of, and it generally makes sense of 
Statute Law, but Department - made 
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law not only introduces iuto elementary 
schools subjects which are not elementary, 
but imposes pecuniary burdens beyoud 
what are necessary under the Act of 
1870. He now moved for a Return ac- 
cording to the Notice. 

He would now ask the Lord President 
the other question on the Notice Paper. 
A short time ago the Home Secretary 
said at Leeds iu defence of the line now 
taken by the Education Department that— 

“The Liberal Party were quite as anxious 
as their opponents could be that children 
should enjoy the alvantages of religious educa- 
tien, But there was a great difference between 
religious education and sectarian education. 
Parliament 20 years ago insisted that sectarian 
and denominational religious teaching should 
not be allowed," 

Now, with the great variety of sects 
which existed in this country, how could 
the Liberal Party hit upon any religious 
teaching which should not be that of one 
of the sects ? In order that any religious 
teaching should be able to traverse that 
of all these sects, without merging iu 
that of any one of them, it would have to 
be of so minute a character as to resem- 
ble Euclid’s definition of a point—with- 
out parts or magnitude, and therefore to 
be useless in providing the advantages 
referred to by Mr. Asquith. There was 
another error*in the Home Secretary's 
defence : he had spoken of 20 years ago, 
but now the circumstances were entirely 
altered. Mr, Forster’s Act was avowedly 
intended to supplement the voluntary 
schools and to teach the “ Three R’s” 
to children then outside of these schools, 
or, as they were then called, “ the gutter 
children.” Mr. Forster contemplated a 
rate of 3d. in the £1; with that the 
School Boards could not make much of a 
splash, but they had continued a course 
of encroachment upon their original 
functions ; they had plunged in building 
expenses in teachers’ salaries ; besides 
teaching the “ Three R’s” they taught 


Algebra, and they had crushed out of | 
existence many of the voluntary schools. | 
In many of the Board schools, 40 per | 


cent. of them in Wales, religious teaching 
had disappeared. Were parental rights 
to be disregarded, and the children of 
parents, the majority of the parents in 
this country, to be deprived of religious 
teaching ? Mr, Asquith went on to say 
that the Liberal Party 


“were not going to allow funds compulsorily 
contributed by members of all denominations, 
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aud of none to be applied to the teachings of 
this or that particular school,” 

The answer to that was the complaint 
that the funds levied from people of all 
denominations were applied only to the 
teaching of those who were of no de- 
nomination ; in other words, the whole 
country had to pay for Agnostic teachin 

to please a few Agnostics. The Lor¢ 
President might perhaps repudiate the 
term agnostic, but where did he find Mr, 
Asquith’s anxiety for religious teaching 
in the 40 per cent. of Board schools in 
Wales where religious teaching is pro- 
hibited ? The Bishop of St. Asaph had 
said publicly that where there was some 
religious teaching the central doctrine of 
Christianity was set aside, or not taught, 
and as the Education Department upheld 
such teaching it must be inferred that the 
head of that Department was a Mono- 
physite, and that the Vice President, if 
he was anything at all, was also a Mono- 
physite. If they did not hold that doe- 
trine they were the more to blame for 
allowing that doctrine to be taught to 
the children of parents who wished for 
Christian teaching. There was a Spanish 
proverb respecting one man doing the 
work of two—* No se puede hacer de un 
diablo dos,” which meant literally, 
“You cannot make two devils out of 
one.” It was just possible that the 
people of Behar and the victims of the 
Education Department might say that 
this proverb was not always true. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
noble Friend has called attention to the 
withdrawal of the population grant at 
the school of Llantrissant and at other 
schools, I have no doubt noble Lords 
are aware that under the Act of Parlia- 
ment the population grants are given to 
schools where the population is so small 
that there is a difficulty in finding 
sufficient funds, but if funds are other- 
wise provided the grants are not neces- 
sarily given. In the case of the Llan- 
trissant school, the facts are that at the 
beginning of the current year the school 
started free of debt, with a grant of 
£20 18s., which included £5, representing 
the final payment of fee grant for last 
year. This sum, with the fee grant of 
£11 or thereabouts for the current school 
year, would make a total of £31 18s., 
which, with the endowment of £33 and 
the £2 voluntary contribution, would 
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more than meet the ordinary expenses of 
maintenance. Payment of any grant 
under Article 104 or 105 was, therefore, 
considered unnecessary for the efficient 
conduct of the school, and the managers 
were so informed inthe Report. Where 
the conditions laid down in the Code for 
grants under Articles 104 and 105 are 
satisfied those grants are uniformly paid, 
unless the Education Department are 
satisfied, on looking into the accounts, 
that they are not required for the con- 
tinued efficient conduct of the school, or 
that they are being applied merely in 
reduction of local support, It does not 
appear to be necessary to make the 
special Return asked for by my noble 
Friend, because the information required 
may be readily obtained on reference to 
Part IV. of the Annual Reports for 
1891-2 and 1892-3 (containing respec- 
tively a full statement of the grants to 
schools for the inspection years ending 
August 31, 1891 and 1892), and to Part 
IV. of the Annual Report for 1893-4, 
containing a similar statement for the 
inspection year ended August 31, 1893, 
which is now with the printers, and will 
shortly be laid before the House. In 
these Returns the schools which have 
received grants, under either Article 104 
or Article 105, are indicated by dis- 
tinctive marks. The Education Depart- 
ment has no information relating to 
religious teaching in School Board 
schools later than that contained in the 
Return to an Order of the House of 
Lords dated May 15, 1888, made on the 
Motion of Lord Harrowby. From that 
Return, which was ordered to be printed 
on December 20, 1888, it appears that in 
39 per cent. of the Board schools in 
Wales the Bible is not read at all, and 
that in 70 per cent. of the remaining 
Welsh Board schools the Bible is read 
without comment. The percentage of 
English School Boards so prohibiting or 
restricting Bible reading in their schools 
is exceedingly small. My noble Friend 
has drawn certain conclusions, and, I 
suppose, intended it to be implied that 
the Welsh are not a religious people. I 
do not myself pretend to any special 
acquaintance with Wales, but, whatever 
else is said about the Welsh, I have 
always understood that they are a very 
religious people, and, although it may 
not have been wise for them to exclude 
Bible teaching, it would be unjust and 
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untrue and wrong to the Welsh people 
to argue that they are averse or indifferent 
to religion. That is my answer to my 
noble Friend. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
asked how soon the Reports would be 
out ? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
the greater part of them were already 
issued, 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 


begged leave to withdraw the Motion. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn, 


SEA FISHERIES REGULATION 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 
COMMITTEE, 


House in Committee (according to 


Order). 
Clauses | to 3 agreed to. 


Clause 4, 

Tue Earn or CAMPERDOWN 
moved, that in line 21 the words after 
“three members,” “in this Act referred 
to as appointed members,” be struck out, 
as no reference whatever was made to 
them in the Bill, to which they seemed 


not to relate, but to have been taken 
from Mr. Marjoribanks’s Bill of 1-892. 


*Lorp PLAYFAIR said, the noble 
Lord was quite right, and he had himself 
made a note of the Amendment for 
Standing Committee, intending to deal 
only with matters of importance and of 
principle at this stage. 


Amendment moved, 

In line 21, to omit the words, (“in this Act 
referred to as appointed members.”) — (Zhe Earl 
of Camperdown.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
*Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 


moved to omit the words, providing 
that there should be eight representative 
members of the Board, with the view of 
inserting words leaving the number to be 
hereafter fixed. He thought it would bede- 
sirable on many grounds to leave the num- 
ber undecided at present. If the number 
of fishery districts had been practically 
settled in the minds of the officials at the 
Seotch Office, surely it would be better 
to put them in a Schedule, and let them 
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be known. If the number were not 
settled fewer than eight would be 
desirable, because, as he had pointed out 
on Second Reading, it was difficult to 
see how the seaboard counties of Scot- 
land could be divided into exactly eight 
districts, owing to their geographical 
position, As he could not say, however, 
that first-rate importance was to be 
attached to the Amendment, he would 
not occupy more time upon it, 


Amendment moved, 

In Clause 4, page 1, line 29, to leave out 
(“ cight’) and insert (“ such other numberof”), 
—(The Lord Balfour.) 

*Lorp PLAYFAIR said, it was con- 
sidered originally that four fishery dis- 
tricts might do for Scotland. Lord 
Lothian, in his Bill of the late Govern- 
ment in 1892, made five ; and the Scotch 
Office was advised by the Fishery 
Board that for administrative purposes 
it would be better to have eight. It was 
upon that recommendation that the Bill 
had been drawn. If the Amendment were 
adopted, therefore, the same result. would 
follow, the Secretary for Scotland be- 
lieving on that recommendation that that 
was the proper number. As the noble 
Lord did not attach importance to the 
Amendment, and the Bill was construe- 
ted on the basis of eight Boards, he 
hoped the House would give power to 
make that number. 


Tue Duke or ARGYLL thought the 
Government ought to have made up their 
minds as to the districts Scotland could 
be divided into. The proportion of eight 
members exclusively interested in the 
fisheries to three others gave an un- 
reasonable preponderance. There was no 
subject in the world upon which so 
much difference existed between fancies, 
theories, and actual knowledge. Their 
Lordships knew what was done a few 
years ago in reference to trawling and 
bottom-fishing in reference to the breed- 
ing of fish; but it had now been 
discovered that nearly all the large fish 
deposited their eggs where bottom-fishing 
did not tonch them. There would be 
eight men on these Fishery Boards enter- 
taining such foolish views as against the 
remaining three, of whom one was to be 
the Chairman, another a Sheriff, and the 
third a scientific man who would pro- 
bably attend to nothing but his business 
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members would find themselves face to 
face with eight professional men, The 
powers given to these Boards were very 
considerable, and the numbers seemed 
quite disproportionate, 


THe Marevess or HUNTLY 
pointed out that all that was desired was 
that the number should be left to be 
decided afterwards by the Secretary for 
Scotland, for if the “eight” were re- 
tained it would predetermine the whole 
scope of the Bill, and, if necessary, he 
should certainly press for a Division, 


Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN, as 
responsible for the Bill of last year, 

yinted out that the constitution of the 
Booai proposed by the Government was 
based upon the fishery districts of Scot- 
land being eight in number, It was, 
therefore, difficult at this stage to accept 
the Amendment, because if it was to be 
left to the Secretary for Scotland to de- 
termine the districts the question would 
still remain open what was to be the 
constitution of the Fishery Boards, Had 
he been present on the Second Reading 
of the Bill he would have expressed his 
views of the great difficulty in accepting 
the Government proposal that there 
should be eight fishery and only three 
nominated members, Its consequences 
had already been pointed out by the 
noble Duke. He was not going too far in 
saying that had he assented last year to the 
proposal of the then Opposition to divide 
Scotland into eight districts bis Bill 
would have been opposed. He was 
strongly of opinion that difficulties of 
administration would arise upon these 
Boards, having the expenditure of funds 
which should be used in the develop- 
ment of the fisheries of the whole of 
Scotland, because it stood to reason 
each of the fishery members would repre- 
sent entirely the district from which he 
came, and there would be continual con- 
flicts as to the manner in which the money 
should be distributed and expended in the 
different districts. Expenditure might 
take place where it was not necessary at 
all. Therefore, having considered the 
whole subject with the advice of the then 
Fishery Board, he fully made up his 
mind to abide by his decision that the 
nominated members should be in the 
majority on the Boards. He must ex- 
plain that that was not in any way from 
a dislike to the elective element on them, 
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Being the first to introduce that elective 
principle, he was anxious that the per- 
manent members should be in a majority 
on the Boards in the interest of the entire 
fisheries of Scotland. The then Fishery 
Board recommended to him the revision 
of Scotland into five distriets—and he 
could not conceive any fishery interest 
which could be more efficiently repre- 
sented by a division into eight. The 
aoble Lord in charge of the Bill had 
given no reason for that division. The 
general principle on which he proceeded 
last year in his Bill was to form two 
districts on the east coast, one on the 
north and two on the west. He hoped 
the House would forgive this explana- 
tion of his views in what was really a 
Second Reading speech. The Govern- 
ment should have an opportunity of re- 
considering the division into eight dis- 
tricts, though the present question was 
not so much the constitution of the 
districts as of the Boards. He would 
support any proposal of five districts— 
but in the meantime he felt a difficulty in 
supporting the Amendment. 

Tur Earn or CAMPERDOWN 
hoped Lord Balfour would insist upon 
his Amendment, the principle of which 
was that the number of members of the 
Fishery Boards, apart from the three to 
be nominated by the Crown, should be 
Jeft to be determined hereafter. If eight 
were adhered to, they would be pre- 
judging the question involved in Clause 5. 
Lord Lothian ought certainly to vote for its 
omission, otherwise it would be impos- 
sible for his proposition of five districts 
to be considered subsequently. 

On Question whether the word pro- 
posed to be left out shall stand part of 
the Clause ? their Lordships divided :— 
Contents 20 ; Not Contents 46. 


THe Marquess or HUNTLY sug- 
gested that a better form for the Amend- 
ment would be “certain,” instead of 
“such other” members. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause 4, as amended, agreed to. 


Ciause 5. 


Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN 
moved to amend the clause by leaving 
out the words which enabled the Secre- 
tary for Scotland to 
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“ Apportion and divide the seaboard counties 
of Scotland into eight fishery districts,” 
and to insert words empowering the 
Secretary for Scotland to determine the 
number of fishery districts, He thought 
it unnecessary to apportion Scotland into 
fishery districts at all. The purchase 
and development of mussel-beds which 
was the object of the Act was not 
a proper purpose for spending 
the money of the ratepayers in the 
various counties by Boards so made up. 
He particularly objected to the term 
“seaboard counties,” and had never yet 
seen it in any Act of Parliament. The 
words he proposed to substitute would 
leave it to the Secretary for Scotland to 
suggest the number required, He would 
propose later that such suggestion or 
Order should lie on the Table in Parlia- 
ment, 


Amendment moved, 

In clause 5, page 2, tine 10, to leave out from 
Cf to”) to(“ comprising '’) in line 13, and insert 
(“create in Scotland such number of fishery 
districts as may be therein provided.”)— (The 
Earl of Camperdown.) 

Lorp PLAYFAIR, as this was 
practically consequential on the Amend- 
ment previously made, would offer no 
objection. 

Ture Duxe or ARGYLL asked whe- 
ther the noble Lord was to be understood as 
willing to abolish the distinction between 
seaboard and non-seaboard districts ? 
To take the case of the West of Scot- 
land, he had a large herring fishery at 
his own doors, but the people there got 
no benefit from it, for the fish were all 
taken off to Glasgow which contributed 
not one penny, because Glasgow was not 
a seaboard county. The whole expense 
of working this Act was laid on the sea- 
board counties. This was a kind of 
burden unknown in politics, and he pro- 
tested against the distinction between 
seaboard and non-seaboard. What did 
their Lordships think was the length of 
seaboard in his own county ? No less 
than 2,300 miles! Unroll its shore, and 
it would stretch nearly across the 
Atlautic. Nevertheless, the fishing in- 
terest there was comparatively small. 
With the exception of a few of the locks 
there was very little fishing, and most 
of the county was not concerned in the 
fisheries at all. In one of the Hebrides, 
the island of Tiree, the people were very 
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good fishermen. They exported 20 or 
30 tons of fish a year, but they did not 
use a single mussel. They baited their 
lines with crabs, and yet ail the fishermen 
there were to be taxed for no purpose 
of their own whatever. 

Lorp PLAYFAIR was desirous of 
taking the Amendments in order, and the 
question raised by the noble Duke would 
come under the next. ‘This was simply 
& consequential Amendment with regard 
to the eight fishery districts to which he 
had no objection. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Lorv PLAYFAIR moved an Amend- 
ment for the division of the seaboard 
counties into fishing districts to be 
enumerated in a Schedule with the 
burghs included therein. The noble 
Duke's remarks would come in here, He 
Was not sure that they ought to discuss 
then the counties to be placed in the 
Schedule as “seaboard,” but certainly 
on the principle of the Bill the interior 
parts of Scotland should be left out. The 
only county he was in dispute about with 
Lord Balfour was Renfrew, but the 
noble Lord provided for exactly the same 
thiug by exclusion. At the proper time 
be would show full reasons for ineluding 
Renfrew, and at present would only move 
this Amendment. 


Amendment moved, 


In Clause 5, page 2, line 11. after (‘“Scot- 
land”) to insert (“as enumerated in Schedule 
A. appended to this Act, with the burghs in- 
cluded therein.”—(Zhe Lord Playfair.) 

THe Marquess or HUNTLY under- 
stood that these lines had already been 
struck out. . 

Loro BALFOUR pointed out that 
by the acceptance of the noble Earl's 
Amendment the words which this 
Amendment would follow were gone. It 
would be much better to wait for the 
Standing Committee when filling in the 
Schedule, and the words referred to in 
the body of the Bill could then be put in. 

Lorpv PLAYFAIR agreed that it 
would be difficult to insert the Amend- 
ment at present. 

Amendment) by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 

Lorpv BALFOUR moved— 

In page 2, lines 11, to leave out (“eight 


fishery «listricts "") and insert (“ such number of 
fishery «listricts as may be therein provided ”). 


Amendment agreed to. 
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Tae Eart or CAMPERDOWN. 
moved— 

In page 2, lines 13 and 14, leave out (“iu 
making such apportionment and division”). 


Amendment agreed to. 


Tur Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
his next Amendment was that regard, 
should be had, as far as possible, to the 
length of seaboard, the extent of the 
fishing population, and the fishing 
interest. That would avoid repeating 
the word “ population.” 


Amendment moved, 

In line 16, to leave out (“to”) and insert 
(* of"), and to leave out (* and requirements of 
the population "),—( The Harl of Camperdown.) 

Lorp PLAYFAIR asked why it was 
proposed to omit “ requirements ” ? 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
because it would mean anything—it 
would comprise anything in the world. 

Lory BALFOUR said, noble Lords 
did not understand what the word was 
intended to include, It might mean 
boats and tackle, or anything else used 
by the fishermen in their calling. 

Lorp PLAYFAIR thought the word 
was not very material, and if it was 
desired he had no vbjection to leaving it 
out. 

Tur Margvess or HUNTLY 
pointed out that the words “fishing 
interest " covered everything necessary. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Lorp BALFOUR $s said, his next 


Amendment was of some importance. 
It was to insert, after line 30,a provision 
directing every Order made or varied by 
the Secretary for Scotland should be laid 
for 30 days before both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and that if either House within 
that period resolved that the whole or 
any part of the Order so made ought not 
to be in force, the same should not have 
any foree. As the Bill stood, the whole 
matter was left in the discretion of the 
Secretary for Scotland. He was to hear 
and consider objections, but he was 
absolutely unfettered in the way he 
should deal with them. There was not 
only the question of the members of the 
Fishery Committees, but the apportion- 
meut of the half of those members who 
were not directly elected from the fishing 
interest; and it was of the utmost im- 
portance that Town and County Councils 
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Should have some right of appeal from 
his decision in the event of their not 
being satisfied. This Amendment was 
exactly in the words of the English Act 
of 1888, and there could be no objec- 
tion to insert them in the Bill, Of 
course, it might not be called into 
requisition, but, on the other hand, 
large interests were involved; and it 
seemed distinctly a bad precedent to 
leave the ultimate decision of such im- 
portant matters in the hands of the head 
of the Department. He hoped, there- 
fore, as the Amendment followed the 
English Act, the noble Lord in charge 
of the Bill would see no objection to 
giving an appeal to Parliament in this 
matter, 


Amendment moved, 


In Clause 5, after line 80, to insert a new 
paragraph :—“ Every Order made or varied by 
the Secretary for Scotland under this section 
shall be laid for 80 days before both Houses of 
Parliament while in Session, and if either 
House within that period resolves that the 
whole or any part of the Order so made, or any 
variation thereof, ought not to be in force, the 
same shall not have any force, without preju- 
dice nevertheless to the making of any other 
Order in its place, Subject to any such resolu- 
tion every Order so made, or any variation 
thereof, shall come into force at the expiration 
of the 80 days aforesaid,”"—(7he Lord Balfour.) 


*Lorp PLAYFAIR said, the reason 
for not putting it in asin the English 
Act was that it was thought advisable 
to follow the example of Lord Lothian’s 
Bill of 1892, that its insertion would 
render the legislation cumbrous, and that 
it was not necessary to come before Par- 
liament for all Orders or variations of 
Orders. The noble Lord would find he 
had inserted words which were not in the 
English Act “or any variation thereof ;” 
so that every variation of an Order would 
require to be laid before the House. The 
Government considered, following, as he 
had said, the example of Lord Lothian, that 
the measure would work much more easily 
and quickly if those words were not 
there. They thought Lord Lothian’s 
example was a good one, and did not, 
therefore, put it in, 


Tue Marquess or HUNTLY said, 
the Bill went much further than the Bill 
of last year, and gave the Secretary for 
Scotland much greater power — the 
fullest power, in fact, to do anything he 
liked. It was, therefore, desirable to in- 
troduce this clause copied from the 
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English Act in order to guard against 
arbit action on his . 

aan pemmane or LOTHIAN ad- 
mitted that the Bill, in its present form, 
followed that of last year, but he saw no 
objection to accepting the Amendment 
now, and hoped the noble Lord would 
see his way to accept it, 

Lorp PLAYFAIR asked whether 
Lord Balfour was willing to omit the 
words “any variation thereof" ? 

Lorp BALFOUR had some doubts 
about that, because if the Secretary for 
Scotland might vary an Order, there 
would not be much protection, Having 
been sanctioned by Parliament, it might 
be varied by the Secretary six months 
afterwards, 

Tur Eart or KIMBERLEY said, it 
would come before Parliament as another 
Order, There was no other power of 
variation, 

Lorpv BALFOUR said, in that case 
surely the words would do no harm, — If 
it was provided that any variation had to 
be laid before Parliament all dispute 
would be avoided, 

Tur Ears or KIMBERLEY said, the 
noble Lord was probably a better judge 
than himself in the matter; but if the 
whole thing had to be done by Order, 
every fresh Order must be laid before 
Parliament, and that covered the whole 
case, 

Lorv BALFOUR said, he had in- 
tended to have the Amendment copied 
exactly from the English Act, but he 
had no objection to Lord Playfair's pro- 
posal, asthe noble Lord accepted the main 
part of the clause. 


Amendment, as altered, agreed to, 


Lorp BALFOUR postponed another 
Amendment that the Beoutles of Clack- 
mannan, Kinross, Lanark, Peebles, Perth, 
Renfrew, Roxburgh, Selkirk, and Stir- 
ling, should not be included in any 
fishery district for discussion on the 
Schedule. 


Clause 5, as amended, agreed to, 


Clause 6. 


*Lorp PLAYFAIR had to move a 
very great alteration in this clause for 
the establishment of Fishery District 
Committees. In the Bill as originally 
framed the Fishery Board could, without 
the consent of the County Councils or the 
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boroughs included in the fishery district, 
impose an «assessment, During the 
Second Reading several objections to that 
struck him forcibly, and he thought a 
case had been shown for giving the 
County Councils the power of repre- 
senting that they considered the esti- 
mates extravagant, or that the Fishery 
Boards were spending money unneces- 
sarily in their work, and of enabling 
them to lay the matter before a com- 
petent authority—the Secretary for 
Scotland upon appeal in order to check 
extravagance, t herefore, this Amend- 
ment was proposed with regard to the 
election of the members before any 
assessment could be made, Its object 
chiefly was to prevent the great expense 
of « preliminary election before the 
ordinary elections which, according to 
the Scotch practice, took place every 
third year, the next occurring in 1895, / 
general election of the ratepayers for the 
counties cost sometimes as mueh as £200 
or £300, and would cost £2,000 or 
£38,000 for the whole of Scotland. That 
was avoided by the Bill, because the 
fishery members (and it was only to 
them it applied) were appointed by the 
Board of ‘Trade, The Government, 
believing in the representative principle, 
wished them to be elected by the rate- 
payers ; but as their election now would 
cause great expense to the Scotch 
counties, they were willing to postpone 
the election of the fishery members on the 
District Boards until 1895, As the 
English Act gave the nomination to the 
Board of Trade, so, for the intervening 
time, with the view of preventing 
expense, they proposed to give the 
nomination to the Secretary for Scotland, 
and when the elections did take place to 
make them simultaneous with those of 
the County Councillors. In that way 
practically no expense would be caused 
by the election of the fishery members by 
popular suffrage, 


Amendment moved, 


In Clause 6, } 2, line 81, leave out sub- 
section (1), and substitute therefor :— 


“(1.) In each fishery district there shall be a 
Fishery District Committee, who shall be a 
Committee composed of such number of mem- 
bers (in this Act referred to as ordinary 
members) of the Seay Councils of the 
counties, and of the Town Councils of the Royal 
or Parliamentary burghs, and the Police Com- 
missioners of the seaboard police burghs, com- 
prised within the district as may be fixed by 
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the Order creating the district, or by any other 
Order of the Secretary for Scotland, with the 
addition of an equal number of persons (in this 
Act referred to as fishery members) representin 

the ‘fishing interests’ of the district, anc 
(listributed or apportioned among the said 
counties and burghs and police burghs, or any 
of them, as the Order shall direct, 

**(2,) So soon as an Order creating a district 
has been made— 

“(.) The ontinary members shall be 
appointed in accordance therewith by 
the said County Councils, Town 
Councils, and Police Commissioners 
respectively, from among their own 
number, and shall hold office until their 
successors are appointed, There shall 
thereafter be an annual appointment of 
onlinary members in the month of 
December, 

(d.) The Secretary for Scotland shall nomi- 
nate fishery members in accordance 
therewith, and those persons only shall 
be eligible to be so nominated who shall 
be included within the term ‘fishing 
interests’ as defined in this Act, 

(8.)—(a@,) In the year 1805, and in ever 
third year thereafter, being the year in whie 
& county electoral roll falls to be prepared 
under the provisions of the Local Government 
(Scotland) Act 1889, the fishery members shall 
be elected (in accordance with regulations to be 
framed, as to the manner of conducting the 
elections and the mode of defraying the costs 
thereof in so far as not herein provided, by the 
Secretary for Scotland), by all persons on the 
County Blectoral and Municipal Registers of 
Voters in the counties, burgh, and police 
burghs which fall to elect them respectively, 

(4) The county and burgh assessors respec- 
tively, or other persons charged within a fishery 
district with the duty of the preparation of the 
County Electoral and Municipal Registers of 
Voters, shall, in the year 1895, and in ever 
third year thereafter, prefix a distinctive mar 
(of which they shall have given due notice on 
the lists published by them) to the number or 
name of any county or municipal elector whom 
they shall respectively consider to be entitled, 
or who shall satisfy them that he is entitled, to 
be included in the expression ‘ fishing interests,’ 
and such county or municipal electors only 
shall be qualified to be elected as fishery 
members. 

It shall be lawful to object to the insertion 
or omission of the distinctive mark in this 
section mentioned as nearly as may be in the 
same manner and subject to the same provisions 
as to appeal and otherwise as in the case of any 
other entry in or omission from the Register or 
Lists of Voters, 

(e.) At an election each voter shall be entitled 
toa number of votes equal to the number of 
members to be elected for the county or burgh 
or police burgh, or for any two or more of them 
for which fishery members fall to be elected, 
and for which he has « vote, but he shall not be 
entitled to give more than one vote to any 
candidate, The returning officers shall be 
appointed by the respective County Councils, 
Town Councils, and Police Commissioners 
concerned, 
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(4,) The election shall take place simul 
taneously with the elections of County Coun: 
cillors in counties and of Town Councillors and 
Police Commissioner in burgh and police 
bunghs reapectively in the year 1804, and in 
every third year thereafter, 

(¢) The fishery members nominated by the 
Heoretary for Mootland shall hold offlee until the 
alection of their successors in TAMA, as provided 
for in this section, and those subsequently 
lectern shall holt affioe for throw year, and any 
Ganial vacanolos shall be filled by the Fishery 
District Commition from among those persone 
entitled hy the provisions of tile weation ta be 
dlooted | provided Chat any peren appalitad to 
Wil any vaoanoy vhall remain in affloe wo long 
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Ouly we the pormen in whowe ream he war 
appointed would have remalned tn allies 
(1) Where ontinary member fall ta be 


mie tit at ih tortie of thle ewetion hy a Town 
Hohuell al a bir ot Hallo Comilalanare of 
“ poet hiteh, no Conky Comneattlor appotatad 
Wiley the pravielawe ofthe bagel Gornkinent 
Bolla Ant, TaN, tn repememnt aly eHeh 
HH A pelioe Teall ile Pedy Founedl 
¥ule Val HON AHBOTH EEE ae wi IH Hohety 
Weta AA A te alata Te paene ak Baty 
WHE Fr peti HAE: FeO BAe elaeiony 
MN wn bi al wal Wy pHa 
H HH 1 HRN (f 4 
ti, WHEY ty $ f yale WBE Te 
THe Matueeee ue HUNTEY had 
HHATHOE AHHBHAINENE AH Nhe elite ts 
HUHRHENEH A HEN PMPMBHABH far Bi 
aeetiuh of; Ae He WneeabBe, the 
GIIHUHOH WHE HAE eH WHEN be the pHi: 
HIPIH BE ENE HIiHee, Hit te ENE preREHEE HF 
Pow Cuiiiell be Ceihte Gained! tei: 
on HH tHheae Fishbhy Boarde, TP ib Wie 
Bheritiltell th brevity thease Diattet Cutt 
Hiittees, let thei iintige thelr sili 
Affiire, He Wie, therefore, goiig te 
Hive H siih-seetion Which would leive 
the working of the Bill etitirely to the 
Fishery District Committees themselves, 
as agiitiet Lord Playfair’s proposal to 
bring in representatives of seaboard 
burgh and County Councils, who really 
had nothing to do with the matter, In 
point of faet, there was no definition of 
seaboard districts in the Bill, and sueh a 
term was unkvown in Seotland, But 
the noble Lord's proposal would abso- 
lutely fix the districts for which the 
Boards were to be elected, They would 
be fixed by the Secretary for Scotland 
absolutely, without any appeal from him 
under this clause, He would also point 
out that the County Council and Town 
Council members were to be elected for 
one year only, whereas the members were 
to be nominated by the Secretary for 
Scotland for three years. Those were 


the main objections to the clause. 


{LORDS} 
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*Lonp BALFOUR said, Lord Playfair 
must not be surprised at noble Lords ex» 
pressing their astonishment at the course 
which had been pursued in carrying this 
Hill through Parliament, This was a 
Hill supposed to be so perfeot that in 
wnother place no diseussion upon it was 
thought necessary, yer now an important 
sub-section was to be wholly struck out, 
ant an Amendment consisting of 80 
linen of print wae eprang upen the Hen 
24 hours hefere the Will ie ta come on 
for divouasion, The Amendment only 
renchad Seotlind yesterday, and theme 
dhinty cancerned had had ne tine ta 
sonaiier it, He quite agreed, however, 
Hat TE ae An TAPPAYOMHNE TL eerie ee 
enacte an the Bilbae it etaad hater hee 
aivon, We he Wideretaad, the Hehe Hen 
hare weld withant dake Haw he elentad 
wy all the Cannty Pannell aad pallies 
vitae iy the datetere they were ba Panta: 
eet: Bab while alittle the HY Vee 
WH by Hie thangh ere Wie Ws Hanahion af 
in Rit aH have # lihBe BleeHng 
i Wh FAH wi aplenk = FE 
eran 8 he eleetA: hurahae AYRES 
bs fit whet the wleetak WaHll Waee 

aiwE WHR HH He RRPRBH bist tH bel 
be BH Vib, Mb TE el HE eebi FHA Hhere 
wot Ke a BHA HIPPY EHHBHE Th EME 
PHepeeL: «= BH EEE pha the 

AWBHAHBHE Whe HEE A Bub Bie, He 
Hitt Het HHeRaHH Why the Tow aid 
Coliity Coinell Hetibere Wee te be 
blovtod anntinlly while the dthers were te 
Hive three yeita’ teri of ofiee, He 
eulild titiderataiid it ih the ease of the 
fishery iieitibers, bit stirely the Town atid 
County Cotitieil members should have 
the anime teri of office as the others, 
The Amendment, by an insidious device, 
cast a greater burden tipon the rate- 
payers than was contemplated by the 
original Bill. Originally the assessment 
upon the ratepayers was to be limited to 
ld. ; but if this were carried they would 
have to pay the cost of the election over 
and above that amount, and to that ex- 
tent the burden of the ratepayers would 
be inereased. Again, there had been 
criticism upon the extreme difficulty of 
the invidious duty cast upon the assessors. 
They were, no doubt, very trustworthy 
persons, but they would have to inter- 
pret a very difficult Act of Parliament 
and to decide who were persons within 
the term “fishery interests.” The 
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proposed new Sub-section (d) provided 
that— 

"The elections should take place simul 

taneously with the elections of County Couns 
¢illors and Town Councillors and Police Com 
Minsioners ih burgha and police bangla reapevr 
tively in dou," 
How wan that tohe done? Were there 
to be different voting candle and the 
aaine palling haotha, ar were there te he 
different polling booths wide by wide, ar 
how wae it to he managed Surely in 
eounty wud burgh eleetions many diferent 
lasioe were pul to the alaatarey but here 
the whole mation wae ta he aampliontad 
hy flehory queatione whieh lad leehing 
we dla with the general management al 
eannty anil lie afin. Pormanatly, be 
Wie ik prape ta we alia aa fae ae 
he walla Mueguadd epponlin (baal 
Hatley) anil vofvon ba dimeeh he alain 
We HH, Phe heather pane wall le 
A HHeHNE TE cue Fa BeaeltarMnelAn eHl 
fgets a the awheiliwey palnte tn 
RANE POWTER) aH) HY FRB Meee 
WHAM HAI reduc Ab the AWBHAHAHE IH 
WHEE Bld: He Hae amp AVA tige 
WHHHE HHe BBHtAHEE AP FHKE Bhim, ane 
WHITH CAPHIIHLE HEE Hey AeA TP He Bad 
eHHtHH HH ENE THORPHOH BP EHhe AtHeHee 
HBF Ae TE BtHHe) tH We Hell be ATE the 
Hetiile ) Wk He Well We pitted th Whe 
PAH UH the THRePEIOH OP Ehe Elites oH the 
MiaeieRtith WAH HHHeNE tithe plies: 

Tith Rath bb CAMPBRDOWN wb: 
Bee th He preABHOE GH the Piahery 
Sours OF repreelitatives wF the Tow 
AH Contity Cotitietls, and that would be 
the tivst importiit restlt of the Atnend- 
iHerit, Fishery tatters Were tivt the 
proper business for which they were 
elected by the ratepayers. For that 
renson he would vote against the clause 
on & Division. Some of the arrangements 
with regard to first elections, and so on, 
might be accepted, but he would oppose 
the Amendment as a whole in order to 
support Lord Huntly’s. 

Tur Duxe or ARGYLL said, the 
importance of the Amendment really 
depended upon the power to be given to 
the Boards, He cared little how they 
were constituted if they were to have no 
other powers than their Lordships were dis- 
posed to give them; bnt there was a 
strong objection in some of the Scottish 
burghs to having this duty imposed upon 
them of electing men to act in matters 
with which they had nothing whatever 
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to do--they sald it would complicate 
their elections, and they wanted to have 
nothing to do with the matter, The 
great City of Aberdeen had diatinotly re- 
pudiated having anything to do with re- 
presentation on these small Fishery 
Jommittees, and that, he had nea doubt, 
would he the desive of a majority of the 
reat townm and Royal hurngha af Seat 
wand, The trath waa, that this BIL was 
# monstrosity and had not been submitted 
in tne ta the peaple af Beatlaud, Thelr 
Lavdehips were now divoumlug Amend: 
monte whieh hal anly heen sent ant 
yontonlay, ‘These Cammittens wera ta 
wy a Yate power given them, He 
waroad with fat Huntly in the general 
view lia had taken that a meh dlmpler 
weanatitvtion waukd be far betters ub the 
Lapartanae af the Amendient depend 
nA What Hmediately fallawad’ tH the 
Wilh, anil whebhar paar wae ta he glyen 
i theaa aml haiiad nn AAI HAEA RIYA 


PHASE PARE HAW RE 
tanh BLAN aN ant the nable 


Hi aa ajar i WeHE tf the whe 

avhaiie AE Hl Wh Hy Bh Ne Hie BARAK 
Henig WHE GBBAMIHAH TE WAS 
itl ie Hhit the SuntHeh pRapA WAnHeE 
t Kis jHHHe ABM ani the INE ewe the 
SAL Weihe EH GH Wheebe Hist Heed prt, ar uhyert 
BP HHS ATHBHHHHOHE Wie th akve (he Hibbs 
HLYEH the Be PeHdTtiPe BE A PHONHTHARY 
BlBHEIUH be BEAPE With) Hie Het TH ate 
Wily th GHOAEE A Hew preeedlelit Por eivitig 
the HOTA th the Seebetity for Sent 
lati, Tt Wie eknetly aiinilar to the 
Hiehstire paased i 1888, Where a tiotiitia- 
tio Was given to the Board of Trade, 
and the reasoi for extending them be- 
youd one year was becatise the Electoral 
Rolls would not be made up until 1895, 
Then with regard to the assessors who 
would have to regulate those Rolls and 
mark off persons interested in the fishery 
interests, Lord Balfour would see that 
by the definition given—* those engaged 
in the fishery interests ""—the assessors 
would have very little to do and much 
less responsibility. Lord Balfour asked 
how this was to be managed, That was 
left to the Secretary of State and the 
County Councils, as was done constantly 
without difficulty. He was recently 
at an election in the United States 
where 8 or 10 different functionaries were 
elected upon one ticket. This was the 
simplest and easiest way, and practically 
there would be no difficulty. Lastly, as 








400 id he fieguiation 
10 the aasessmiente whicethe hoble [uke 
hind ol eeeidvede vty whie lunes ti dhl pcltales 
pad dheiiboddills (eneoetmoall pbotiae 

nehetothaveltiic padbvervf aaadbnhwebide 
ing their hecowmltis joshe Cotiety iowncils 
bud tating what they thought should te 
given fur then expendiiare,: This! Bil) 
was more limited than) ‘those of the late 
Government jntrodiged ih 1888 for Nng- 
land, and in 1892, through Lord Lothian, 
for Seotland, because im | néithér' of them 
was the assessment limited, whereas by 
this Bill it was not to exceed Id. in the 
£1. The clause was very important to 
the machinery of the Bill, which the Go- 
vernment were trying to improve by 
causing least expense to the people of 
Scotland and least friction in carrying 
out the Act, 

THe Marquess or LOTHIAN had 
some difficulty in following the effect 
of the Amendments, but his own view 
was that it would be better to allow them 
to pass on the distinct understanding 
that the clause should be fully dealt 
with in Standing Committee. His noble 
Friend had referred to the assessment 
not exceeding ld., but that could be 
dealt with later. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL), in reference to Lord Bal- 
four’s remark about changing the body of 
electors, said, the Bill made no such 
change. The noble Lord seemed, on the 
Second Reading, to be under the impres- 
sion that the electors would not be the 
whole of the county voters, but only 
those who had fishing interests ; but the 
clause provided that— 

“ The fishery members shall be elected by all 
persons on the county electoral and municipal 
rolls of voters for the area comprised within the 
district.” 

They no doubt could only elect cer- 
tain people, but the electors were not 
changed. 

*Lorp BALFOUR said, the misap- 
prehension was not confined to him- 
self or to Members of that House. 
Their Lordships would remember that 
the Bill had not been explained or dis- 
cussed to any extent, and its supporters 
went about their constituencies giving 
the explanation he had put forward on 
Second Reading, that not only were the 
people whose names were marked with 
an asterisk to be eligible for the com- 
mittee, but they were to be the electors 
for that committee. As it stood in 


Lord Playfair 
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‘ the Amendment thrown out. 
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# ery 
then i Hetlohorgiile Hodhearned bord 
dkelaréditiiathit mitdecloat liarbed port 
dior madd (hwithit bis dc odwlhedge lee jwais 
Hiomndhith wédepdibitidecladptions bat 
bimodt everyone with wheta: did: bad dise 
clissed the» Bill cobsidéred jt cold: be 
read ¢ither Way, and: thet lon! the whdle 
it® promoters intended, whether they had 
vartied out their intedtion of not, to hand 
the matter over to a fishing interest! con+ 
sbituency—at least, if they were to be 
judged by their own declarations. . How- 
ever, that was now made plain by the 
declaration of the noble and learned Lord. 
He would not further discuss it, having 
already said that he thought it was now 
decided in the right way. He was 
really in a difficulty as to the right 
vote to give on this clause. In fact, 
they were all in adifficulty. If there was 
to be a right of assessment, of course 
there must be representation of those 
assessed ; but if there was not to be an 
assessment at the recommendation of the 
Fishery Committees, the reason for having 
the Council representatives upon them 
fell to the ground. He agreed with his 
noble Friend that they might accept the 
Amendment now, and deal with it in 
Standing Committee upon its details, 
because he felt strongly that in some 
form or other there would have to be an 
assessment. He did not like the form of 
the clause, but it was impossible :o ex- 
plain his views fully upon that point on 
this Amendment. While he by no 
means approved of this long Amend- 
ment sprung upon the House in Com- 
mittee, he thought it should not be 
rejected at the present stage. 

THe Eart or CAMPERDOWN 
pointed out, in answer to Lord Playfair, 
that when they read the Bill a second 
time they expressed no opinion whatever 
as to the constitution of these committees, 
which was the point now before the 
House. He would greatly prefer to see 
He thought 
the most unfortunate person under the 
Bill would be the county assessor, upon 
whom enormous labour would be cast in 
finding out every person in the county 
connected with fishing interests. Pro- 
vided he were at liberty to vote for the 
total rejection of the clause, he would 
not now press the matter to a Division. 

THe Marquess or HUNTLY said, 
he would not divide the House on Lord 
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blabla hes o fhanwnddse dipcusscth ai pom (bie 
\Almentiment rte Kiaveead thpowhble 
oletsain ndment to lence out the whole 


olawee 
Aihendment agreed to. 


engin pravrark said, he had 
already ex plhinad!ta the Committee very 
nitich! the | object (of ‘the next) Amend- 
menb ih régard to | the assessment 
to provide for’ the ¢xpenditure of 
these small Boards: The proposal was 
that the Fishery District Committee 
should not, as the Bill proposed, have 
the power of assessing, but that they 
should have the power of submitting 
their accounts, and stating to the County 
Councils and those concerned that they 
would require a certain budget for ex- 
penditure. If the County Councils 
approved of that expenditure they would 
make the assessment accordingly ; if they 
did not, they would inform the Secretary 
for Scotland why they objected if they 
thought the commendation extravagant. 
The Secretary for Scotland would then 
make a local inquiry, and find out the 
conditions under which the estimate had 
been made. If he was satisfied that the 
representation of the County Council 
was correct he would reduce the estimate ; 
and if he was satisfied with the Com- 
mittee’s recommendation he would make 
the assessment for the purposes of the 
Act. That was a considerable improve- 
ment upon the proposal in the Act of 
1888, and brought the County Councils 
into direct relations with the Fishery 
Committees which could only assess, 
therefore, upon full representations being 
made. 


Amendment moved, 


In Clause 6, page 3, line 31, to leave out from 
<(* Clerk”) to end of clause, and insert as new 
sub-sections: “ (6) A Fishery District Com- 
mittee shall submit accounts and estimates of 
expenditure incurred or to be incurred hy them 
to the County Councils and Town Councils con- 
cerned, and may recommend the said County 
and Town Councils to impose a special assess- 
ment not exceeding in any one year ld. in the 
£1 of the annual value of all rateable lands and 
heritages in the fishery district as ascertained by 
the Secretary for Scotland in course of the 
annual distribution of the Local Taxation 
(Scotland) Account, and shall allocate the 
amount to be raised in any year between the 
counties and the Royal or Parliamentary burghs 
comprised within the fishery district, in pro- 
portion to the annual value thereof as so ascer- 
tained respectively, and the amounts soallocated 
shall be certified by the Fishery District Com. 


‘ gi he GA Eh Pe WH RGE CER Uf id alle Hy 
te Fi Tee RR AY ih ed IY MAOH 
if; ii pie ae BitHith wah) be boxed) 

wit B a eA | vi apse WPUnels Wt uN 

the county ipghading poliae borgha) aiog edie 
Har fn Ap Enh PRHpaHe dbeR HATE, 
« ate as auab 


aud by the iss nh Coun 

Or a4 Paliee proinissioners as an addition. to the 
burgli genenal assessment, or where) there, is no 
burgh general assessment asap addition to any 
other available assessment, and the amounts so 
collected. shall on or before the 15th day of 
January next ensuing be paid tothe Fishery 
District Committee without any deduetions 
whatever. 

The special assessment aforesaid may be 
applied for the purposes of this Act, 

(7.) If the County and Town Councils or 
Police Commissioners representing more than 
one-half of the valuations and populations of 
both— 

(a) counties, excluding police burgh, and 

(+) burghs and police burghs 
comprised within a fishery district respectively, 
resolve that the amount of the assessment re- 
commended to be imposed by the Fishery 
District Committee is excessive, they may by 
further resolution, agree to make a joint repre- 
sentation to the Secretary for Scotland, who 
shall take into consideration any such repre- 
sentation, duly signed by the county clerks of 
the respective counties and the town clerks of 
the respective burghs or police burghs, ana 
transmitted to him on or before the Ist day of 
August in any year, and may cause a local 
inquiry to be held, subject to the provisions of 
Section 93, Sub-sections (1) and (3) of the 
Local Government (Scotland) Act, 1889, and 
having regard to the nature and amount of 
the costs or charges incurred or to be incurred 
by the committee, the benefits expected to 
result therefrom, the proport of ultimate re- 
coupment, and the other circumstances of the 
case, shall determine what assessment (not ex- 
ceeding the assessment recommended to be im- 
posed by the Fishery District Committee) ought 
to be imposed, and his determination shall be 
final for the time being, and the assessment so 
determined shall be levied and collected and 
= in terms of this section as the assessment 
or the year, but shall not be exceeded in that 
year, or, if so provided in the determination, in 
any of the three following local financial years; 
provided that no County Councillor appointed 
under the provisions of the Local Government 
(Scotland) Act, 1889, to represent any burgh 
or police burgh, shall in a County Council or 
its committees vote upon a proposal to pass a 
resolution in terms of this Sub-section.”—( The 
Lord Playfair.) 


Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, this 
was the important part of the measure. 
It was the cruz of the Bill, and he 
begged noble Lords connected with 
England not to suppose that this was 
a Scotch question, for if the principle 
embodied in the clause were adopted in 
Scotland they might depend upon it 
being brought across the Tweed, and 
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that very speedily, All the Petitions 
presented from Scotland fixed upon this 
clause as their great objection, The 
great Cities of Aberdeen, Dundee— 
Liberal and Radical—the Municipalities 
all along the seaboard of Scotland, 
the burghs whose Petitions he had 
presented, all equally implored their 
Lordships to protect them from an 
unknown impost and from _ the 
expenditure of entirely novel taxation 
for a novel purpose, the appropriation of 
the property of otherimen by Local Bodies 
for their own particular purposes. He 
would remind their Lordships that this 
was the most important question that 
had to be dealt with at the present mo- 
ment in either House of Parliameut. 
What powers of taxation were they 
going to give and for what purpose ? 
The objections taken by the great cities 
of Scotland were, first of all, that this 
was a local taxation for the benefit of a 
special industry. He did not say there 
could never be a case in which it was 
legitimate to tax men for a particular 
industry, but he did say that if such 
taxes were levied at all, they ought to 
be levied by Parliament, having all the 
circumstances before them. In the 
second place, this tax was to be levied in 
absolute contempt of the Local Constitu- 
tional Bodies already formed by Parlia- 
ment for the purpose of levying and 
administering local taxation. Lord Play- 
fair said an important modification had 
been made. A very slight modification 
had been made. As the Bill stood 
originally, the proposal was that these 
local committees, half packed with men 
personally interested in the disposal of 
the rate, should have authority to levy a 
rate not exceeding ld. in the £1—the 
original proposal was that they should 
have power to levy a rate not exceeding 
3.1., without any check or control, upon 
all the ratepayers of the seaboard coun- 
ties. A more outrageous proposal had 
never been made to Parliament. They 
had authority to go to the Councils in 
all the cities and counties and say—* You 
shall impose this Id, rate on every one 
of your ratepayers ; you are to raise a ld. 
in the £1 and hand it over to us for our 
purposes.” Lord Playfair coufessed in 
his speech that the original proposal was 
not Id. but 3d.—that was the amount 
actually contemplated by the Scotch 
Office if uot by Her Majesty's Govern- 


The Duke of Argyll 


{LORDS} 
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ment, for he believed some of the Mem- 
bers of Her Majesty’s Government knew 
nothing about it—was to be handed over 
to these Local Bodies packed one-half 
by men who were personally interested 
in the expenditure of the rate. That 
was the proposal : that they should have 
the power of levying 3d. in the £1 upon 
the ratepayers in all the seaboard coun- 
ties of Scotland! The next objection 
urged by the Councils he had meutioned 
was that these Local Committees were 
not disinterested bodies, but were, on the 
contrary, specially constituted as to half of 
them of men directly interested in the 
expenditure to be covered by the levying 
of these rates. The money was to be 
laid out by them upon their own calling 
without any specification as to how it was 
to be expended. As he had pointed out 
on a previous occasion, the Bill as origi- 
ually framed would have given them 
power to levy rates for new boats and 
uew lines, It was an absolute novelty 
as far as he knew in either England, 
Scotland, or Ireland. Reference had been 
made to the English Bill as a precedent, 
but that measure kept the rating power 
in the hands of the constitutional Local 
Authorities, the County Councils, though 
there might be objections to that, and he 
thought the powers of County Councils 
ought to be limited inthat respect. But 
here the power was given to small 
Local Committees, which were sot in 
the same position as County Councils at 
all, one-half of whom, he repeated, 
it was expressly declared should be inte- 
rested inthe expenditure of the rates. The 
mere announcement of such a purpose 
had been received, as far as he had seen 
and heard, with a universal shout of dis- 
approbation over the whole of Scotland. 
[Lord PiLayrair: No; there have 
been Petitions.) His noble Friend 
said “no,” and paraded a number of 
Petitions. What were those Petitions ? 
They came from small fishing villages 
along the coast—that was to say, from 
the people who were personally in- 
terested, and who would themselves have 
the raising and spending of the rate, 
To show how severely this rate would 
fallin certain cases, he had found, look- 
ing through the Scotch Acts, that the 
amount which might be levied on the 
owners of heritages was 4d. in the £1, 
and now 25 per cent. was to be added 
for matters in which they had no interest, 
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Herring fishing had become the great 
fishery industry for Scotland. The fish 
went to Glasgow, Edinburgh, and even 
as far as Manchester, but all the small 
farmers and crofters in the seaboard 
counties, and the people in the towns 
along the coast, were to be mulcted 1d. 
in the £1 to support what was, after all, a 
rich and thriving industry. 

Lorpv PLAYFAIR: Not necessarily 
1d.—not exceeding 1d. 

Tne Duxe or ARGYLL said, it 
would come to be at least 1d. That 
alone would induce him to stand against 
the clause. He had received a letter 
from the Lord Provost of Aberdeen 
speaking in the strongest terms of the 
measure, and trusting that their Lord- 
ships would reject the Bill. ‘That was 
from oue of the most Liberal, if not one 
of the most Radical, cities in Scotland. 
Their Lordships should know how this 
Bill had come to be passed utterly un- 
known to the people of Scotland. A 
most extraordinary correspondence had 
been published lately which explained 
the origin and genesis of the measure. 
As he had said the other day, it would be 
ealled in America a “lobbying Bill.” 
It was got up by some Members of the 
House of Commons privately, considered in 
the lobbies and bye-ways there, never con- 
sidered by that House in any form, and 
no public Debate which called public 
attention to it. Nobody knew anything 
about it until Mr. Marjoribanks put it 
into the hands of the unfortunate Prime 
Minister. Mr. Gladstone said in Edin- 
burgh, “ Here is a grand Bill which is 
likely to pass without opposition in the 
House of Lords,” and then people began 
to ask—“Is this the whole produce of 
your legislation for Scotland?” He 
never doubted for a moment that such a 
Bill would meet with opposition in the 
House of Lords. One clause in the Bill 
referred to the titles of proprietors of 
mussel-scalps, of whom the town of 
Inverness was one. The Town Clerk 
wrote to the Member for Inverness 
remonstrating, and stating that they had 
owned the mussel-scalps for 700 years— 
since the time of William the Lion, and 
no doubt had ever been cast upon their 
property in them; but under this Bill 
they were called upon to produce their 
origiual Charter, and unless they could 
do so they would be liable to have their 
property confiscate! ; and they wished 
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him to see that this injustice was 
remedied. In reply, Mr. Beith wrote a 
wonderful letter, which had now been 
published, to Mr. Macdonald, the Town 
Clerk of Inverness :— 

“T have received your letter. After a great 
deal of private negotiation with the Government 
and among themselves, the Scotch Members 
have agreed to dropall contentious clauses and 
endeavour to pass the measure through all its 
stages at 1 o'clock to-morrow morning.” 


What a very nice arrangement ! 


“It is the only chance of getting the Bill 
through, and we think it betterto give up Clause 
20"—that was the financial clause—* and to 
drop all the clauses relating to the salmon 
fisheries” —to do what?—“so as to get the 
principle of ithe measure accepted by Parlia- 
ment, with a view to working through next 
Session an amended and more perfect mea- 
sure.” 

The Scotch meant the Gladstonian Mem- 
bers chiefly. 

Lorpv PLAYFAIR: There was no 
Division. 

Tue Duke or ARGYLL knew that. 
He knew very well that the Party oppo- 
site called their own majority the Seotch 
Members, and gave a very cold shoulder 
to all the others. Was there ever such 
a conspiracy to endeavour to get Parlia- 
ment to adopt a new principle of private 
rating ? They avowed that all they 
wanted was to get Parliament committed 
to the principle, and then they would go 
further next Session. That was tle 
whole origin, genesis, and secret of this 
Bill. He repeated, that the moment its 
principle became known in Scotland there 
was a universal rebellion against it iu all 
the principal Scotch cities and counties 
where any notice had been taken of the 
measure. It was a new thing which had 
certainly not yet been accepted through- 
out Scotland, and he entreated the House 
to adopt the Amendments which were 
absolutely necessary to remedy so unjust 
aud dangerous a Bill. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERScCHELL) said, he could not under- 
stand that the principle to which they 
would be committed if this clause was 
accepted was so vicious and destructive 
as the noble Duke represented. It had 
beeu already acknowledged by Par- 
liameut in the English Fisheries 
Act of 1888. Under that Act 
the expenses were principally upon the 
county, and others upon an area to be 
determined by the Bourd of Trade, The 


assessment was not only on those 
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engaged in the fisheries, but the principle 
adopted and accepted by Parliament was 
that it might be legitimate to tax an 
area so fixed for the fishery expenses, 
and even for certain purposes to tax the 
whole county. That principle was 
adopted by noble Lords opposite who then 
formed the Government for England. 
Again, Lord Lothian’s Bill of 1892 
involved the principle of taxing areas not 
confined to the individuals engaged in 
the fishing industries, and placed some of 
the burden upon those who had no such 
direct interest. The House would, there- 
fore, not be adopting an entirely new 
principle in our legislation, for it was 
involved in the Bill passed by Parliament 
in 1888 and introduced by a Couserva- 
tive Government. 


THe Duke or ARGYLL asked 
whether, under the English Act referred 
to, the taxing body was half composed of 
persons who were directly interested in 
its expenditure ? 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HerscueE tt) did not say it was, but 
although the taxing body was one-half 
composed of such persons, they were 
elected by the whole of the body taxed. 
It was only that for the persons elected a 
particular qualification was required. 


Tue Maragvess or SALISBURY: 
Which is, to be interested on one side. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HerscueE.v’ said, the purpose was to 
have a body dealing with the fisheries 
which understood something about them ; 
and the taxation rested only upon those 
who were elected. The principle the noble 
Duke objected to was the taxation for 
a particular industry of anybody but 
those directly engaged in it; and that 
principle had been already adopted by 
Parliament. With regard to the manner 
in which the Bill was passed in the 
other House, the noble Duke described it 
as “a conspiracy.” Unfortunately, 
owing to the difficulties of legislation in 
the other House, a great many useful 
measures could only be passed by such 
conspiracies, and if “ conspiracy ” meant 
that persons who were interested in Bills 
should see how they could remove that 
which was objectionable, and decide upou 
that to which no objection could be 
taken, it seemed to him to be a very 
rational proceeding. If that was a con- 
spiracy, it seemed to be a very laudable 


The Lord Chancellor 
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one, and the more of them there were the 
better. 

*Lorpv BALFOUR would deal briefly 
with the suggestion that this Bill was 
founded upon or logically followed from 
the Fisheries Act of 1888, and that the Bill 
should be passed because of the precedent 
formed by the late Government. The Eng- 
lish Act constituted fishery districts and 
Committees, but they were appointed in 
a wholly different way — partly by 
persons elected by the Central Autho- 
rity, and by Boards of Conservancy, 
the remainder by the County Coancils 
concerned who had to pay the assess- 
ment. The Committee had no direct 
power of rating at all, but sent a precept 
to the Councils in their district for the 
money they required, in certain propor- 
tions fixed by the Board of Trade in 
making the Order. But the County 
Councils were given complete control 
in all questions of salaries fixed by the 
Committees, and could refuse to pay if 
they thought them exorbitant. Very 
different powers were proposed to be 
given to the Fishery Committees in 
Scotland. Not only were they to be at 
least one-half elective, and that half with 
a direct interest in large expenditure, but 
they were to be allowed to go into business 
as proprietors of mussel-scalps, and so 
on. It was under that head of the Bill 
that the greatest danger was apprehended. 
It was feared that these Committees, 
elected largely by persons interested 
in the matter, might make unwise and 
improvident bargains which would im- 
pose heavy burdens upon the rate- 
payers for many years to come. The 
English Fishery Committees were not 
allowed to do the main part of the 
duty cast by this Bill upon the districts 
in Scotland which would cost most of 
the money. It was idle for Lord Play- 
fair to say there was any real control 
by the Town and County Councils over 
these Fishery Committees; and with 
regard to appeals to the Secretary for 
Scotland every obstacle was thrown in 
the way of their being successful. 
They must get—which was wholly new 
in Scotland—more than one-half the 
valuation and population ; and though 
there might be a dozen different bodies 
concerned, everyone of them must 
concur in the representation before the 
Secretary for Scotland could take the 
matter up. Even if all the bodies con- 
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eurred in saying the expenditure was 
extravagant that would not veto it. All 
the Councils might be opposed to it, 
and yet the Secretary for Scotland 
might, with the assistance of the 
Committee, impose an assessment of 
1d. in the £1. The noble Duke was right 
in saying this was a wholly new principle. 
There was nothing like it in England or 
Scotland, and he reiterated their warning to 
the House to be very careful in introduc- 
ing such » precedent. 
ever, to his previous statement that some 
assessment must be provided for here- 
after. In Lord Lothian’s Bill of last 
year it was very carefully limited to 
salaries and necessary expenses. 
power of assessment was not to be 
pledged for the purpose of going into 
business as bait-sellers. Uheir Lordships’ 
only course was to reject this clause. 


He adhered, how- | 
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their work, they would leave the Bill a 
skeleton ; they would offer the Scotch 
fishermen a stone instead of bread. He 
denied that the rating proposal of the 
Bill created a new precedent, and said it 
was to be found in several Scotch Acts, 
including the Small Holdings (Scot- 
land) Act. It was useless to create 
Fishery Committees without enabling 
them to carry out the duties which 
Parliament placed upon them. The 
noble Lord’s opinion was that the 
should be extended 
so as to get the money required from 
the general taxation of the country, 


| but the House of Commons, which had 


The} 


to consider ways and means, showed no 


disposition whatever to allow a general 


/assessment provision of that kind, 


The 


| expenses under the English Fisheries Bill 


He | 


was advised they had power to reject a | 


rating clause, but not to alter or amend it. 


But they need not consider that, because | 


he had shown that Lord Playfair’s pro- 


posals were in themselves bad, and ought | 


therefore to be rejected on their own 
demerits. With regard to the line fisher- 


per conditions it was right they should 
have assistance. He would venture to 


lay down three conditions which he did | 


not find in the Bill: (1) that if people 


were provided for by an assessment in the 
rates. If this clause were struck out, 
their Lordships could not put anything 
in its place, as they had nothing to do with 
providing ways and means. Without it 
not one penny could be provided for car- 
rying out the purposes of the Bill, and it 


| would be practically a failure—a machine 
men, like the noble Duke he had great | 
sympathy with them, and under pro- | 


He asked 
the Bill a 


without any fuel to work it. 
the House not to make 


| mockery by refusing the means by which 
| the machinery they had agreed to set up 


} 


were to be taxed there ought to be a real | 


control over all expenditure by their | 


properly - qualified represevtatives in 
Town and County Councils ; (2) if there 


was to be worked. 

Tus Duke or ARGYLL said, it was 
not their Lordships’ business to find ways 
and means. A proposal came to them 


| from the House of Commons which they 


| bad reason 


were to be Fishery Committees there | 


ought to be a distinct majority on each 


Committee of those who were not directly | 


and personally interested in the expendi- | 
ture ; (3) the precedent of the English | 
Bills should be followed, and in the Order | 
making the fishery districts the expense 
should be allocated between different 
counties and the different areas concerned 
in some equitable and proper manner. If 
a settlement on those lines could be come 
to, he, for one, would welcome it ; but he 
must reiterate that any proposal for tax- 


ing the ratepayers without giving them | 
any real control over the expenditure of | 


the money did not commend itself to his 
sober judgment, and he hoped the House 
would reject it. 


*Lorp PLAYFAIR pointed out that | local taxation. 


if the House deprived the fishery districts 


of means of obtaining money to carry on | ‘for Scotland. 


VOL, XIX. [rourtH series. ] 





to believe had never been 
discussed there, or put before the people 
of Scotland in its full form. As far as it 
had been before them it had been repu- 
diated, even by the most Radical consti- 
tuency in Scotland—by all shades in 
politics, Liberals and Conservatives 
alike. He entirely denied the argument 
that there was no alternative to the pro- 
posal now made by the Government. If 
they chose to give control to the County 
Councils as in England he would be 
quite willing to assent to that; and if 
they would provide, as in other cases, the 
money should not be expended except 
where it would be repaid, the Bill would 
be made more acceptable. But he entirely 
objected to doing what he maintained had 
never been done before with regard to 
The final authority for 
| rating the people was to be the Secretary 
That was not a Constitu- 


L 
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tional measure, and their Lordships | 
should not assent to it, coming as it did | 
to them with no merits and with less than | 
no authority. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) pointed out that under the | 
Act of 1888 a Government Department, 
the Board of Trade, determined the 
limits of the districts and the areas 
chargeable with any expenses under the 
Act. 

*Lorp BALFOUR: But not the amount 
of the assessment. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) : Not the amount of assess- 
ment ; but the area to bear the expenses | 
was exclusively determined by a Public 
Department. 

THe Margvess or LOTHIAN ad- | 
mitted that his Bill of last year did | 
impose a limited rate requested by the | 
District Councils ; and that as the Local | 
Fishery Committees were constituted 
the provisions were similar. But the 
great difference was that everything was | 
done with regard to mussel-beds and | 
sealps was to be with money provided by 
Parliament. That was an enormous | 
difference, for it applied to a very large | 
proportion of the expenditure of the | 
Committees. All that was omitted in | 
this Bill. He regretted that the pro- | 
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not be pressed forward in haste. So that 
the Government could not be blamed for 
anything like rushing the Bill through 
the House, as it might have been but for 
the courtesy of the noble Earl. He 
considered his proposal was the sim- 
plest way of dealing with the matter, 
and the best in the interests of the 
fishermen of Scotland. As the noble 
Duke had said, it was not for that House 
to decide in what way the funds were to 
be provided for carrying out the pur- 
poses of the Bill, but he hoped the Go- 
vernment would see their way, if the Bill 
went to another place, tomaking a grant 
from the Treasury. 


Amendment moved, 

To leave out Clause 6, and insert new clause : 

“(1.) In each fishery district there shall be a 
Fishery District Committee, who shall be a 
Committee composed of such number of persons 
(in this Act referred to as ‘the members’) re- 
presenting the ‘fishing interests’ of their dis- 
trict as may be fixed by the Order creating the 
district, and the Order shall define the qualifica- 
tion of the persons entitled to vote for the elec- 
tion of the members and of the persons entitled 
to be elected members of the Fishery District 
Committee, but no person shall be entitled to be 
elected a member who is not a voter on the 


‘ county electoral or municipal rolls of voters for 


the area comprised within the district in which 
it is proposed to elect him. At every election 
each voter shall be entitled to so many votes as 
shall be equal to the number of members to be 


woos , ° j > Pr : 
visions of last year’s Bill had not been | elected, but he shall not be entitled to give more 


adhered to. Another point was that no 
salaries were to be paid by the District 
Committees. No doubt it was undesir- 
able that the Bill should go back without 
a provision for expenses; but, as the 
noble Duke had suggested, the money 
required might be found in another way. 


On Question: that the new  sub- 
section proposed by the Government be 
inserted in the Bill? their Lordships 


divided :—Contents 17; Not-Contents } 


49. 


Tue Margvess or HUNTLY moved 
to omit the whiole clause, and to insert a 
new one. The arguments had already 
been presented by the noble Duke and by 
Lord Balfour in support of the principle 
on which his clause proceeded. When 
the Bill came up in the Autumn, and 
there was a question of its passing 
through the House without opposition, 
he wrote to inform his noble Friend re- 
presenting the Government that it was 
strongly opposed in Scotland, and he 
very courteously replied that it would 


The Duke of Argyll 


| than one vote to each candidate. 

The members shall hold office for three years 
unless they shall sooner die or resign office, and 
any vacancy which may occur amongst them 

| during that period shall be filled by the District 
| Committee from among those persons entitled 
by the provisions of this section to be elected. 

(2.) A Fishery District Commiteee shall from 
time to time elect a chairman, who shall hold 
office for such pericd as shall be fixed at the 

| time of his election. The chairman shall have 
‘a casting vote as well as a deliberative vote. 

(3.) The Order creating a fishery district shall 

| make provision in regard to the time and place 

| of meeting of the Fishery District Committee 

| and the appointment of its clerk.”—(7he Mar- 
quess of Huntly.) 


_ Lorp PLAYFAIR understood, of 
| course, that in rejecting his Amendment 
'the Committee had rejected the clause, 
| because practically no means remained 
of making the assessment. He would 
not, therefore, put their Lordships to 
| the trouble of dividing. 

| Twe Marquess or HUNTLY asked 
| whether the Amendment was ac- 
‘cepted ? 
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Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord | to such mussel or clam fisheries or beds or seal 


HERSCHELL) said, the noble Lord did not 
accept it; but inasmuch as the Bill now 


penny for the purposes of the Bill, it did 
not matter much in what form it went. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause 6, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 7 agreed to with Consequential 
Amendment. 


Clauses 8 and 9 agreed to. 
Clause 10. 


Verbal Amendments. 


*Lorp BALFOUR moved the omission 
of the latter half of the clause with 
regard to proving title to mussel or clam 
fisheries, beds, or scalps. He said this was 
rather a legal matter. Owners were to 
prove their claims within two years, and 
failing to do so would be held to have 
given up all claim to their property, 
which would then go to the Crown. 
To that part of the clause his Amendment 
did not extend, though hig noble Friend 
Lord Huntly proposed to omit the whole 
clause. But the part to which he 
objected went on to provide that if the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests, or 
the Board of Trade, should not think the 
Committee sufficiently “ instructed” (to 
use the Scotch expression) they might 
pass a resolution to that effect, and then 
the owner of the mussel-bed must go to 
the Court of Session, raise an action of 
declarator and get his right acknow- 
ledged. It was unfair that he should 
have to show his case to those who might 
afterwards be his opponents, and then 
be put in the position of pursuer and not 
defender. If this were left out altogether 
the Crown would be left to the ordinary 
law, to raise an action of declarator, 
and have it declared that the claimant 
had no title to what he professed to have 
a title to. It surely was putting the 
Crown in a sufficiently favourable posi- 
tion if they were told the case of their 
opponents, without putting them to the 
additional disadvantage of being pursuers 
in the actions. From what Lord Play- 
fair had already said, he was probably 
prepared to-accept the Amendment, and 
therefore he would say no more about it. 

Amendment moved, 


In Clause 10, page 5, to leave out lines 9 to 18 : 
(“ In the event of the right or title of any persun 


| or clam fisheries or beds or scalps 


| same in this as in other cases ? 





not being instructed to the satisfaction of the 
Commissioners of Her Majesty's Woods, Forests, 


|} and Land Revenues, the person making such 
stood there was no power to expend one | Yh ~ 


claim shall, in the event of his insisting in it, 
bring an action of declarator of his right in the 
Court of Session, and if he shall fail to bring 
such action within a period of twelve months 
from the date of the intimation of the Commis- 
sioners declining to admit the claim, the mussel 
in question 
shall be held to vest in and belong to the Crown, 
and shall be treated accordingly.”)—(The Lord 
Balfour.) 
Agreed to. 


Tue Marquess or HUNTLY said, 
it was surely a novel proposal even in 
this novel Bill that a man should be 
called upon to produce his title, and then 
by the mere fact of the non-production 
lose his right at the end of two years. 
Why should not the law remain the 
If the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
desired to know what property people 
had in the mussel-beds, they should take 
proceedings to ascertain it. He was at 
a loss to see why mussels and scalps 
should be treated differently from other 
property, and he entirely objected to the 
clause, 

On Question, whether the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill? their 
Lordships divided :—Contents 16 ; Not- 
Contents 38. 

Clause 11. 

THe Margvess or HUNTLY with- 
drew an Amendment with regard to the 
purchase of fisheries otherwise than by 
agreement. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN 
moved to add at the end of the clause 
a new paragraph to preserve the rights 
of private persons exactly as they were 
at present with regard to the pur- 
chase of clam and mussel - beds, as 
to which by Clauses 13, 14, and one or 
two others, certain powers were given to 
the Boards. He only wished to provide 
that the rights of individuals should not 
be affected by anything in the Bill, 
except as mentioned in the Amendment. 


Amendment moved, at the end of the 
Clause to add— 


(“ Except in so far as powers are given under 
this section, nothing in this Act contained shall 
affect or alter the rights of any person having 
or claiming to have a right or title to mussel or 
clam fisheries, or mussel or clam beds, or scalps, 
in the sea adjoining Scotland, and within 
exclusive fishery limits of the British Islands.”) 
—(The Earl of Camperdown.) 


L2 
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*Lorp PLAYFAIR said, if the noble | matter could be considered in Standing 
Earl would move the Amendment in Stand- | Committee. j 
ing Committee the Government would be! orp BALFOUR said, he would leave 
prepared to move an Amendment which | the point for Standing Committee. 


would probably remove his objections. 
It. was pon an injustice to give a| Clause 13, as amended, agreed to. 
compulsory power to take away mussel-| Clause 14 agreed to. 

beds rane persons a — working} (Qlause 15. 

them, well preserving them and prevent- tad é side ¥ 
ing them Lain injured, but there were} THE Marquzss or HU eat 
other cases where beds were , entirely moved an Améndment as to the applica- 
ruined from want of care in the pro- tion of the revenue from tolls, as the 
prietors and in those cases compulsory | Provision for expenses had gone out of 
powers should be exercised. If the noble the Bill. 
Ear! would assent to that course he would Amendment moved, 

engage to bring in an Amendment which | fp page §, line 1, to leave out from (“ap- 
would meet the spirit of this one. plied’) to (“and”) in line 4,and insert (“in 


> , Y as.| defraying the custs of the Fishery District 
THE Ear, or CAMPERDOWN as Committee under this Act.” )—( The Marquess of 


vycta yp Rory, | “ that the Huntly.) 
rights of grantees of the Crown were Lg : 
carefully Bi seams by the Bill, and his} Lorp PLAYFAIR said, there was no 
point was that private rights should have | Money HOW provided, and therefore noble 
the same protection. Lords might deal with the Bill in that 
respect as they desired. 
Amendment (by leave of the Com- 


mittee) agreed to. Amendment agreed to. 
*Lorpv PLAYFAIR had proposed to 


move to insert a new clause, that— 
Clause 12. “A Fishery District Committee shall not,-in 


Tue Marquess or HUNTLY pointed — of the two genceting qaations, be entitled 
* i ® incur expenses In e purchase, lease, mainte- 
out that this must be omitted, as the mance, or Yeguiation of any masse! or clam 


power of levying was now gone, fisheries, or beds or scalps, or for the cultivation of 
*Lorp PLAYFAIR preferred that it | mussels or clams generally, or to borrow money 


— : therefor, unless such expense may reasonably 
should be negatived though without © | Geexpected to be Saneened ak af the tate a 


Division. Of course, it was impossible | other proceeds or produce thereof.” 
to be carried out without any means of ; E 
: gE . | But though very important it would be 
meeting the expenses ; still, he would like ; 
pa absurd to wmove it now. It would have 
to consider it. : : ‘ : 
given great security against improper 


Clause 11 agreed to. 





Clause 12 negatived. expenditure by providing, exactly as in 
Clause 13 the Small Allotments Act, that only 

yet proper expenses should be incurred, and 
Lorp PLAYFAIR moved— should be repaid from the working of the 


In page 7, line 5 after the first (‘and”) to) beds. As their Lordships had deprived 
insert (“ with the consent of the Secretary for | the Committee of the power of expending 
pecsey— Sd due publication). werereeiictieg | any money at all it would be useless. 

Lorp BALFOUR could not let that 

Amendment agreed to. pass without remark. It was held over 

Lorpv BALFOUR moved— them that their fears with regard to the 

In page 7, after line 9, to add (“ No bye-law | mussel-beds were quite childish, because 
made under this section shall be ef any validity | they were sure to pay their expenses in a 
until it has been confirmed by the Secretary for | short time. The Secretary for Scotland 
Sootian® ")- so stated to a deputation which waited 
He did not know how far the previous | on him; but if the prospect was so rosy 
Amendment was now necessary. This that these mussel-beds would pay their 


was more comprehensive, as the other | expenses, it was difficult to see the 
would only include some of the bye-laws. | necessity for such a clause, 
Lorv PLAYFAIR said, if there had| | Lorp, PLAYFAIR said, as there was 


? 


been any mistaxe between them the no money to purehase them they could 
j 








ae 
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not be worked, at either profit or loss, 
and to put the words now into the Bill 


would simply be a mockery, 
Clause 15, as amended, agreed to. — 
Clauses 16, 17, and 18 agreed to. 


Clause 19 agreed to with a drafting 
Amendment. 


Clause 20. 
*Lorp PLAYFAIR moved to insert a 
new clause— 
“ Nothing in or doae under this Act shall— 
(a) where the soil under any mussel or clam 
fisheries, or beds or scalps, is vested in the 
Crown, and is under the management of the 
Commissioners of Woods or the Board of 
Trade, entitle any person to acquire that 
soil without the consent of the Commis- 
sioners of Woods or the Board of Trade, as 
the case may require ; or 
(2) affect any powers, authorities, rights, or 
tay ae exerciseable by the Board of 
rade in the public interest.” 
These provisions were merely inserted at 
the request of the officials at the Board 
of Trade to avoid conflict between the 
Departments. 


Clause 20, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 21 agreed to. 


Clause 22. 


Lorp PLAYFAIR moved the in- 
sertion of words to define the vague 
term “interests in fishing.” They were 
simpler, and would work more easily, 


Amendment moved, 


In page 9, line 38, to leave out (“includes all 
persons interested in fisheries”) and insert 
(“shall include all persons engaged or employed 
in the industry or business of sea fishing”).— 
(The Lord Playfair.) 


THe Marquess or HUNTLY 
asked for some further explanation. 
Did it include the boat-builders, and the 
makers of the herring-barrels, nets, and 
other things used in connection with the 
fisheries ? Surely they were “employed in 
the industry or business of sea-fishing,” 
yet those people had, of course, nothing 
whatever to do with the actual fishing. 

*Lorp BALFOUR asked how long 
in the course of a year must a man 
be engaged in fishing, in order to come 
under this definition ? Would a month 


do, or must it be six or eight mouths ? A 
number of delicate questions would arise, 
which would have to be settled. For 
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| instance, was a fishmonger to be con- 
' sidered a “ merchant” ? 
| *Lorp PLAYFAIR said, if such ques- 
tions arose, they would no doubt be 
decided by much more learned judges 
than himself. He had no doubt, however, 
that this definition would be easier to 
work than that which it superseded. 
THE Marquess or HUNTLY said, the 
point could be considered afterwards, and 
he would not press it. 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Lorp BALFOUR said, the object of 
the next Amendment was to keep the 
salmon fisheries, in this Bill, as distinct 
as they had always been ; but he was not 
quite certain that the words previously 
introduced would not have the effect of 
rendering the Amendment unnecessary. 
As the definition stood before, it was 
certainly necessary to do something of 
the kind. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 9, line 39, after (“fisheries”) to insert 
(“excepting fisheries for salmon and fish of the 
salmon kind, as defined by any Act relating to 
salmon ”).—(The Lord Balfour.) 

Lorpv PLAYFAIR agreed with the 
noble Lord that the substituted definition 
rendered this Amendment unnecessary. 
Originally, as the Bill was introduced 
into the House of Commons, the salmon 
fisheries were included. In reference to 
the noble Duke's remarks about the 
wicked machinations of the Gladstonian 
Party, this was not one of them, for 
it was knocked out at the instance of Mr. 
Anstruther, who belonged to the Unionist 
Party. He did not wish this to go in if 
it was not required. 

*Lorpv BALFOUR said, if the noble 
Lord had no objection, it would be better 
to put the words in. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause 22, as amended, agreed to. 

Schedule. 
*Lorpv BALFOUR said, this comprised 
the word “Edinburgh.” Did the noble 
Lord mean by that the city or the county 
—was what was usually known as Mid- 
lothian, which had the honour of being re- 
presented by the Prime Minister, intended? 
Lorp PLAYFAIR had not seen the 
Report of the Fishery Board, and there- 
fore could not answer. Perhaps the 
noble Lord would repeat his question in 
Standing Committee. 








| 
| 





Tue Earr or KIMBERLEY pointed , 
out that the Schedule was not moved. 


Tur LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) said, it simply disappeared. | 


Bill re-committed to the Standing | 
Committee; and to be printed, as 
amended. (No. 286.) 


MERCHANT SHIPPING BILL. 


Ordered, That a Message be sent to 
the House of Commons to propose that 
the Joint Committee do meet in Com- 
mittee Room A on Monday next at half- 
past Three o’Clock. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL. 
Moved, 


“That the Petition presented this day from 
Shipowners of Glasgow, praying for amendment 
or for further inquiry into the Bill before a 
Select Committee, and the Petition presented | 
this day from Railway-men, &c., employed by | 
the London and North Western Railway Com- | 
pany, praying that they may be granting liberty 
to contract out of the Act, be printed.”—(7Zhe 
Duke of Argyll.) 


Motion agreed to. (No. 285.) 





NATIONAL DEBT REDEMPTION BILL. 
(No. 282.) 

Read 2* (according to Order) : Com- 
mittee negatived : Then Standing Order 
No. XX XIX. considered (according to 
Order) and dispensed with: Bill read 3°, | 
and passed. 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS (No. 4) BILL. 
(No. 283.) 

Read 2* (according to Order): Com- 
mittee negatived : Then Standing Order 
No. XX XIX. considered (according to 
Order), and dispensed with : Bill read 34, 
and passed. 


SAVINGS BANKS BILL. 
Amendment reported (according to 
Order), and Bill to be read 3* on Friday 
next. 


ADJOURNMENT. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY moved— 
“That the House to adjourn to Three o’Clock 
on Tuesday next for the purpose of a Royal | 
Commission, and from then until the following | 


Friday.” 
Motion agreed to. 





House adjourned at a quarter-past 
Seven o'clock, to Tuesday next, | 
half-past Ten o'clock. } 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 1st December, 1893. 


QUESTIONS. 


COST OF NAVAL SERVICES. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I beg to ask the Civil Lord of the Ad- 
miralty what is the cost of each of the 
following services in the Navy: Pay- 
masters ; Chaplains ; including allowances 
to Ministers of Religion ; and Domestics 
of Officers ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. E. Ropertson, Dundee): 
The annual cost of the Effective List 
Accountant Officers in the Navy is 
£130,060; of the Chaplains, including 
allowances to Ministers of Religion, 
£33,253 ; and of the Domestics £94,164. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland): May I 
ask if I am correctly informed that a 
Captain in commission is allowed three 
domestics and an Admiral five? Are 
these domestics borne on the ship’s 
strength so as to be fighting men in case 
of necessity? What is the custom in 
this matter in the French Navy ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: My hon. 
Friend can hardly expect an answer to 
that question to-day. If he will be good 
enough to put it down for Monday or 
Tuesday, I will then reply to him fully. 


COST OF NAVAL SALUTES. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I beg to ask 
the Civil Lord of the Admiralty what is 
the cost of the powder used annually for 
salutes in the Navy ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: The annual 
cost of the powder used for saluting is 
£1,585. 


BANKRUPTCY ADMINISTRATION IN 
SCOTLAND. 

Sir J. KINLOCH (Perth, E.): I beg 
to ask the Lord Advocate why no 
prosecution has been instituted against 
Robert Blyth, lately tenant of the farm 
of Rossie Ochil, Fargandenny, who, being 
bankrupt, was reported by the trustee for 
the sequestration to have appropriated 
over £1,000 to his own uses ? 
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*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. | search sheet is not maintained at a loss. 
Batrour, Clackmannan, &c.): The; There is no arrear in the statutory 
reasons why no prosecution has been in-, business. The search sheet has proved 
stituted against Robert Blyth are, that of such value in the process of accurate 
he had fled from Scotland before any | and skilful registration that it could not 
complaint was made to the criminal | be dispensed with. The Treasury allows 
authorities, and that when it was pro-| a grant of £600 to assist in overtaking 
posed to prosecute him in his absence, and | the pressure of work at the terms of 
obtain sentence of outlawry against him, | Whit Sunday and Martinmas. This sum 
this was strongly objected to by one of | is expended partly in paying certain 
his leading creditors. engrossing clerks for drafting minutes 
and partly in paying the commissioned 

THE SASINES OFFICE, EDINBURGH. | staff for overtime—mainly an evening 

Mr. R. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.) : attendance of two hours. This grant 

I beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland would be as essential if the seven hours 
whether the statutory work of the Sasines | were introduced as at present. The 
Office in Edinburgh has been and is greatly | reason for not applying the seven hours 
in arrear, due to increase of business, work | to the Sasine Office is that the work of 
expended on the search sheet, diminution | the Office only presses at the term time. 
of staff, increased amount of collating During the other periods of the year a 
exacted from the commissioned staff, or | 8iX hours’ attendance is sufficient. The 
to what cause or causes; whether the | system in use is more efficacious in over- 
search sheet is any part of the statutory taking the work at the terms than the 
duty of the office, and under what introduction of seven hours throughout 
authority it is imposed ; whether the the year. It is also a more economical 
search sheet is maintained at a loss, and | arrangement. 
what loss, to the Revenue ; whether, as 
dispensing with the search sheet would| CHURCH OF ENGLAND REVENUES. 
enable the arrears of statutory business} Mr.CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts., 
to be in great part overtaken, there is | Mansfield) : I beg to ask the Comptroller 
any sufficient reason for not dispensing | of the Household, as an Ecclesiastical 
with it; whether and what grants have |.Commissioner, whether the Return of the 
been made by the Treasury for over- | Revenues of the Church of England, No. 
taking the arrears of business; whether | 287, 1891, includes sums received for the 
such arrears could be in great part met, | support of the Established clergy, the 
and such grants saved, by establishing a | maintenance of churches and services, or 
seven hours’ day in the Sasines Offices, | other Church purposes, under local or 
as in other branches of the Civil Ser-| otber Acts of Parliament authorising the 
vice ; and whether there is any valid | levying of rates or other exactions in 
reason agaiust a seven hours’ day in the | lieu of tithes, Easter dues, or other 
Sasines Department ? statutory or prescriptive payments ; and 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT-| whether the Return includes pew rents, 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, | fees, or offertories received by the clergy ? 

Bridgeton): The work of the Sasines|} Toe COMPTROLLER or THE 
Office performed by the commissioned | HOUSEHOLD (Mr. Leveson-Gower, 
staff has not been, and is not, in arrear.| Stoke-upon-Trent): The Return in 
The process of engrossing the writs in| question refers solely to the income 
the register volumes by the writing staff | derived from property, and includes the 
has this autumn been slightly in arrear| income secured to the incumbents of 
of former years, owing to the greater | certain benefices under local or other 
number of these writs—the largest in pAste of Parliament, It does not include 
the history of the Register House—but|receipts from pew rents, fees, or 
no congestion whatever has taken place. | offertories. 

The search sheet is not a statutory duty. 

It was imposed under Treasury sanction | THE HEALTH OF BRITISH TROOPS IN 
at the request of the Jegal profession, after | INDIA. 

long inquiry by separate Committees of | Mr. A.C. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
the Judges of the Court of Session and|I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
other Lega! Bodies in Scotland. The State for India whether it is correctly 


| 
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stated that in 1891 there were among the | 
British troops serving in India 1,343 
attacks and 380 deaths from typhoid 
fever; and whether the Government of 
India have yet arranged to have inspec- 
tions by the principal medical officers of 
districts oftener than once a year, as in 
this country ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. Grorce 
RussE.1, North Beds.) : The statement 
of sickness and mortality from enteric 
fever given in my bon. Friend’s question 
is correct. The War Office Regulations 
provide for half-yearly medical inspec- | 
tions at home and yearly ones at foreign | 
stations. In India special inspections | 
are, moreover, made when necessary. | 
As far as the Secretary of State is aware, 
the Government of India have not} 
thought it necessary to make any altera- | 
tion in the existing system. | 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: May I ask | 
whether the Secretary of State will com- | 
municate with the Government of India | 
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the intimidation of women and by a 
course of petty robberies, have become a 
nuisance and danger to the town. The 
Justices for some time tried the effect of 
lenient treatment, but with no result. 
Of the three men now ‘in question, 
Savage had been no fewer than 19 times 
previously convicted of begging and 
kindred offences, while the other two, 
Williams and Kelley, had been previously 
convicted of the same offence no longer 
ago than September last. . Under the 
circumstances, I sce no ground for in- 
terference. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON : Would it not 
be better to punish these men for the 
offences alluded to in the answer, rather 
than for merely sleeping iu a brickfield ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: 1 think that the 
Magistrates exercised a very wise dis- 
cretion. 


ALLEGED DESECRATION OF AN 
IRISH CHURCHYARD. 
Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) I beg to 


as to the necessity of making more fre- ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
quent medical inspections with the view | Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atten- 
of some means being taken to diminish, | tion has been drawn to the recent 
if possible, the extraordinary amount of breaking-in of tombs and desecration of 


sickness among the troops ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: I willcon-: | 
sult with the Secretary of State for India | 
as to whether it is necessary to communi- | 
cate with the Government of India on | 


‘the subject, and will let the hon. Member | 


know the result. 


/human remains in St. Finan’s Chureh- 
ard, on Church Island, Loughcurrane 
Lake, County Kerry, and to a charge 
against Edward West, a member of the 
Constabulary foree, of having wilfully 
and maliciously broken the chalice stone 
of St. Finan, an ancient and greatly 


| venerated monument; whether that on the 


TRAMPS AT SCARBOROUGH. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON: I beg to} 
ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether his attention 
has been called to the case of John 
Williams, Edward Kelley, and Anthony 
Savage, who, in October, were, at the 
Scarborough Police Court, respectively 
sentenced to three months, iwo months, 
and 21 days’ imprisonment for sleeping 
out in a brickyard ; and whether he will 
inquire into the case, with a view to at 
once liberate these men ? 
Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror | 


tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. | 





| hearing of the charge at Waterville, on 


the 3rd instant, six witnesses identified 
the defendant as the person who had 
broken the chalice stone, and that a 
bare majority of the Bench of five 
Magistrates dismissed the case without 
prejudice ; and whether the Government, 
with a view to the protection of national 
monuments, contemplate any further 
action * 

Mr. ASQUITH (for Mr. J. Morvey) : 
The District Inspector of Constabulary 
reports that he brought up this case at 
Waterville Petty Sessions on November 
83 and 4, before a Bench consisting of 


Asquith, Fife, E.): Yes; my attention | five Magistrates. Fifteen witnesses were 
has been called to these cases, and I find | summoned, of whom seven swore that 
that these men belong toa gang of pro-| the chalice stone was broken by Con- 
fessional tramps, who quarter themselves | stable Edward West and anequal number 
in the summer in the woods, and in the | of witnesses for the defence swore that 
autumn in the brick and tile fields on the | the constable did not break the stone. 
outskirts of Scarborough, and who, by | The Magistrates, by a majority, dismissed 


Mr. A. C. Morton 
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the case without prejudice, but it did not} Mr. BOULNOIS (Marylebone, E.) : 
transpire that it was dismissed by a| May I ask whether the restriction re- 
majority of one only. I am informed that | cently placed on ex-Members of Parlia- 
the constable was not charged with the | ment as to passing through the Hall 
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breaking of the vault, and that several | 
witnesses for the prosecution in the | 
course of their evidence proved that the 
constable could not have injured the | 
vault on the occasion witheut their 
knowledge. 

Mr. SEXTON : Seeing that two out | 
of five Magistrates were for a convic- | 
tion, and that the case was dismissed | 
without prejudice, do not the Govern- 
meut consider that the interests of justice | 
require further investigation ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I must really 
appeal to the hon. Gentleman and to | 
other hon. Members not to put supple- 
mentary questions to me on matters as to | 
which I have no personal knowledge, 
but to reserve them until the Chief | 
Secretary is here, and that I hope will | 
be on Monday. 

WESTMINSTER HALL. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: I beg to ask | 
the First Commissioner of Works whether 
he can now see his way to allow the 
public to go through Westminster 
Hall ? 

THe FIRST COMMISSIONER or | 
WORKS (Mr. Suaw Lerevre, Brad-| 
ford, Central): I have consulted with 
the authorities concerned in this matter, | 
and find that for many reasons they are 
of opinion that while the House is 
sitting it will not be desirable or con- 
venient to Members that the general 
public should be admitted within the 
gates of New Palace Yard, or to West- 
minster Hall. I believe that hon. Mem- | 
bers are not generally aware that they 
are now permitted to take their friends 
through the Hall. This will not be inter- 
fered with. When the House is not sitting, 
persons who obtain tickets at the Lord | 
Great Chamberlain's Office are allowed 
on Saturdays to enter Westminster Hall | 
like other parts of the Palace ; and for | 
this purpose three or four policemen | 
are stationed there. I find it will be| 
possible to dispense with the necessity 
for taking out tickets as regards admis- 
sion to Westminster Hall, and to admit 
the public generally to the Hall on 
Saturdays, when the House is not sitting. | 
I propose to make regulations with this 
view. 


cannot now be removed ? 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnai Green, 
N.E.): Did I understand the right hon. 
Gentleman to indicate that Members are 
permitted to bring their friends through 
Westminster Hall? Is the permission 
not restricted to friends of one sex 
only ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE : I have ex- 
plained the regulation in my answer. 

Mr. BYLES (York, W.R., Shipley) : 
Could not people be admitted to West- 
minster Hall through the upper entrance ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Any person 
coming to the House is admitted by St. 
Stephen’s Porch, and, of course, pass 
through the Hall. 

Mr. A.C. MORTON : I do not think 
that by that entrance they go into the 
Hall at all. 


DISTRESS AT PASSAGE WEST. 

Mr. W. O'BRIEN (Cork) : I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland what is the result 
of the Local Government Board’s in- 


| quiries as to the distress among the un- 


employed shipwrights and labourers of 
Passage West; and whether avy special 
measures will be taken or recommended 
for their relief ? 

Mr. ASQUITH (for Mr. J. Monier) : 
The Irish Government has received from 
the Local Government Board a Report 
on the subject of the want of employ- 
ment at Passage West—a condition of 
things which it is to be observed arises 
from a purely local cause, and not from 
any circumstances affecting the general 
state of the country—and the Chief 
Secretary is now considering whether it 


|is practicable to take any steps with 


the view of affording relief. 


ANARCHISTS IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, S.): 1 beg toask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether any communications, written or 
otherwise, have been made to the Foreign 
Office by the representative of any 
European Power concerning the recent 
permission accorded to Anarchists by the 
Home Office to hold a public meeting in 
Trafalgar Square; and, if so, whether 
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he will inform the House of the purport 
of such communications ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): We have had no intimation, 
direct or indirect, that any Foreign Go- 
vernment is aware of the meeting having 
been held. 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS: May 
I ask the hon. Baronet if the answer 
applies to Her Majesty’s Ministers at 
Foreign Courts ? Have not some remon- 
strances been addressed to them in rela- 
tion to the presence of Anarchists in 
this country, and with especial reference 
to Trafalgar Square ? 

Sir E. GREY : No remonstrance as 
to proceedings in this country have been 
addressed to the Government, either 
directly or indirectly. 


BRITISH TROOPS IN IRELAND. 
Mr. W. ALLAN (Gateshead) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
what number of the Regular Army is 
now stationed in Ireland; and whether 


the number has been reduced since the | 
present Government took Office ? 


*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. 
Stirling, &c.): The force in Ireland is 
substantially the same as when the 
present Government took Office, the 
actual numbers on November 1, 1893, 
being 27,710. I may remind the hon. 
Member that, except for very temporary 
purposes, the distribution of troops in the 
United Kingdom is dependent on the 
barrack accommodation available, and is 
therefore constant. 


EVICTIONS AT BODYKE. 

Mr. W. ALLAN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether any evictions have 
taken place recently on Colonel O’Cal- 
laghan’s estate at Bodyke; if so, what 
are the reasons for these evictions ? 

Mr. ASQUITH (for Mr. J. Mortey): 
On November 14, 1893, eight tenants 
and one sub-tenant were evicted on the 
estate of Colonel O’Callaghan at Bodyke. 
One of these tenants was non-resident, 
and another was readmitted as caretaker, 
so that only six tenants and one sub- 
tenant were actually turned out. 
evictions were for non-payment of rent. 


It appears that from 1887 to 1891 the 
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tenants were allowed abatements ranging 
from 25 to 32} per cent. on their judicial 
rents. The landlord then refused to give 
these abatements and demanded the 
judicial rents from all tenants. The 
majority of the tenants eventually settled 
with the landlord. In September, 1893, 
ejectment decrees were obtained against 
nine tenants who failed to pay. 
One of these settled when the evic- 
tions were about to be carried out, and 
the others were evicted, as I have stated. 


THE MATABELE WOUNDED. 


Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether he has received a reply 
to the inquiries he promised to make as 
to the number of Matabele wounded ; and 
if he will state what the reply is ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY orf 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 8S. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : 
A few days ago we telegraphed to Sir 
H. Loch asking him whether the in- 
| formation in his possession confirmed the 
| statement of the Company in reference 
to the treatment of the wounded. He 
| has now replied as follows :— 

*“T had seen telegram from White and Gifford. 
I had a long interview yesterday with Paget, 
' who has been with the Company’s forces 
| thronghout all operations. He assures me 
every care was taken of any Matabele wounded. 
| The Mashonas were afraid to go beyond protec- 
| tion of white men, and therefore they also 


could not have been guilty of ill-treating any 


| wounded Matabele. Paget went home by mail 
steamer yesterday.” 

| He adds, in reference to the number of 
wounded treated in the hospitals, that, as 
telegraphic communication does not ex- 
| tend beyond Palapye, it will take 10 days 
'or a fortnight to obtain the information 
required. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Can the hon. 
Gentleman tell us who Paget is ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON: Mr. Gerald Paget 
is the son of the late General Lord 
Alfred Paget, and brother of Colonel 
Arthur Paget. I hope that his connec- 
tion with the aristocracy will not tend to 
weaken his testimony in the opinion of 
the hon. Member. 








MR. OLIVER DAVIS. 
| Mr. FINCH (Rutland): I beg to ask 


The the Under Secretary of State for the 


| Colonies whether he is aware that Mr. 
Oliver Davis left Victoria, in Mashona- 
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land, because he had given cheques there 
which were dishonoured, and had put in 
claims for cattle lost there, which claims 
were fraudulent ; and whether, in view 
of the serious charges which Mr. Oliver 
Davis has made reflecting upon the con- 
duct of British officers in Mashonaland, 
he will make inquiries into the subject ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I rise to a 
point of Order on this question. I wish 
to ask whether it is not a statement 
reflecting on a person who is not present? 
Is such a question in Order ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I see nothing out 
of Order in the question. 

Mr. S. BUXTON: I know nothing 
about the doings of Mr. Oliver Davis. 
As I have already informed the House, 
an independent inquiry has been ordered 


into tae circum ict | : 
: cumstances of the conflict coastguard with the rocket apparatus, and 


other help from shore ; 158 were saved 


| by fishing boats, shore boats, and ships’ 
| boats ; 122 were saved by boats of the 


near Fort Victoria in July; and the 
result of the inquiry will either prove or 
disprove the allegations made by Mr. 
Davis and others. 


Mr. FINCH : My interest in the} 


matter arises from the fact that I have a 
son out in the colony. I have in my 
pocket a South African paper, in which 


it is said that Mr. Davis “left here 


(Pretoria) for one good reason, that he | 
gave cheques here which were returned.” 

[ Cries of “ Order!” 

_*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 

18 not entitled to give an explanation, but 

he is entitled to ask whether there is any 

truth in the rumour, 


COOLIE LABOUR IN THE ASSAM TEA 
GARDENS. 

Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.E.): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India if he is now in a position 
to lay upon the Table of the House the 
Correspondence which passed betwixt the 
India Office and the Government of India 
on the subject of coolie labour in the 
Assam Tea Gardens; and if he has any 
further information to give the House, 
which may not be contained in that 
Correspondence, as to any recent steps 
which may have been taken by the Go- 
vernment of India to abolish contract 
labour under Act I. of 1882 and Act 
XIII. of 1859, as announced by him ? 
*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: If my 
hon. Friend will move for the Papers, the 
Secretary of State will be glad to lay on 
the Table Act VII. of 1893, with the 
correspondence on the subject. These 
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Papers will show what has been done to 
modify the position of contract labourers 
under Acts 1 of 1882, and XIII. of 
1859. 


LOSS OF LIFE IN THE RECENT GALES. 


Mr. BILLSON (Devon, Barnstaple) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he is yet in possession 
of the full list of losses round the coast, 
oceasioned by the late gales ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or true BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munve ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside): The number of lives re- 
ported up to noon to-day, as lost on or 
near our coasts during the gales of the 
16th to 20th November, is 293. The 
number of persons reported as saved is 
525, of whom 206 were saved by the 





Royal National Lifeboat Institution, and 
| 39 by other means. I regret to say that 
| reports are still being received, and that 
many vessels ure overdue, and are sup- 
posed to have been lost in the recent 
gales, whose crews are not included in 
the figures I have just given. The 
figures would only apply to a distance 
within 10 miles of our coasts, or beyond 
our headlands. 


INDIAN CIVILSERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 


Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether the Government of India 
have sent any reply to Lord Kimberley’s 
Despatch inclosing the Resolution passed 
by this House on 2nd June in favour of 
holding examinations for the Indian Civil 
Service in India ; and whether the reply 
will be laid upon the Table of the House ; 
and, if so, when ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: The 
reply has been very recently received, 
and I am unable at present to say when it 
can be laid on the Table of the House. 

Sir F. S. POWELL (Wigan): Will 
it be laid ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: I believe 
it will be. 


WALTHAMSTOW PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston): In the absence of the hon. Member 
for South West Bethnal Green, I beg to 
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ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board if he will explain why the 
application of the Walthamstow Board 


for sanction of « loan for the purposes of | 


“The Public Libraries Act, 1892,” made 
three months ago, has not yet been 
granted ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
FowLer, Wolverhampton, E.): The 
application of the Walthamstow Local 
Board for sanction of a loan for the pur- 
poses of the Public Libraries Act, which 
was received on October 5, was not ac- 
companied by any. detailed estimate. 
The Local Government Board had to ask 
for various particulars, which were not 
received until November 15, The matter 
is now receiving my attention, and will 
be disposed of as soon as possible. 

Mr.J.A.M.MACDONALD: Cannot 
the right hon. Gentleman take steps to 
expedite the action of the Local Govern- 
ment Board ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I do not 
admit that the Local Government Board 
has been guilty of any delay in regard to 
such applications. Unfortunately Local 
Authorities do not supply the particulars 
which the law requires when they send 
in their applications to the Board. Not- 
withstanding the great pressure on the 
Local Government Board I am not aware 
of any applications that have been 
delayed. 

Mr. PICTON: Does that observation 
apply to the application from Leicester ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Yes; I have 
dealt with the Leicester case to-day ; and, 
subject to the question whether the law 
makes it necessary to hold a local in- 
quiry, I have sanctioned the loan. 


NAVAL DOCKS AT GIBRALTAR. 
Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
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| provision of docks at home as well as 
| abroad, in connection with the Estimates 
|for the next financial year. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
Has any decision been come to to con- 
| Struct a dock ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : I can only 
repeat that the matter is under con- 
sideration. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : I 
am not referring to the time. I want 
to know if it has been decided to con- 
| struct a dock ? 
| Mr. E. ROBERTSON: That is the 
question which I say is now being con- 
sidered. 

Mr. W. ALLAN: Is it not worth 
while making new’ docks at Portland, 
seeing that so many thousands of pounds 
are being spent there on a breakwater ? 

[No answer was given. | 


THE CHARGE AGAINST Mr. BLAKENEY. 


Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether the Irish Attorney 
General will appear on behalf of the 
Resident Magistrates who committed 
Mr. Blakeney, agent to Lord de Freyne, 
to be tried on a charge of burning an 
inhabited dwelling house, Mr. Blakeney 
having now applied to the Queen’s 
Bench for a writ of certiorari, with a 
view to quash the committal; and 
whether there is any precedent for a 
motion to interpose a writ of certiorari 
between a committal by a competent tri- 
bunal and the trial of the case by a jury ? 

Mr. ASQUITH (for Mr. J. Morey): 
| The conditional order made by the Court 
| of Queen’s Bench in this case contains a 





direction that it should be served on the 
chief Crown Solicitor on behalf of the 


| committing Justices. The Attorney 


| General will, therefore, appear. As re- 


(Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the gards the inquiry in the second para- 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty whether, | graph, I am advised that the question of 
in consequence of the recent visit of the | precedent is involved in the legal points 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty and the raised and to be argued before the Court, 
Financial Secretary of the War Office | and that it would, therefore, be now 
to Gibraltar, the Government have come | irregular to discuss it. 
to a decision as to making a naval dock | 
at Gibraltar ? THE LIBERATOR COMPANIES. 
Mr. E. ROBERTSON: I have no-| Mr. LABOUCHERE: On behalf of 
thing to add to the reply I gave to the | the hon. Member for Caithness, I beg to 
hon. Baronet the Member for the King- | ask the Attorney General whether the 
ston Division of Surrey, on the 13th | attention of the Public Prosecutor has 
instant, that the matter is now being | been called to the public examination by 
considered in relation to the general | the Official Receiver of the Directors of 


Mr. Cremer 
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the Lands Allotment Company, the 
Liberator Building Society, and other 
allied companies ; and whether it is pro- 
posed to take any further steps in the 
matter ? 


Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
C. Russert, Hackney, S.): The atten- 
tion of the Public Prosecutor has been 
called to these cases. He is carefully 
considering them. It is not desirable, in 
the public interest, that I should say more 
than this. 


GENERAL ELECTION EXPENSES. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: On behalf of 
the hon. Member for Caithness, I beg to 
ask the Attorney General whether his 
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Mr. STRACHEY (Somerset, 8.) : In 
the absence of my hon. Friend the Mem- 


| ber for the Maldon Division of Essex, I 


beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury if he will consider the propriety of 
asking the House to suspend the Rule 
putting an end to contested Business at 
12 p.m. during the present Session, and 
also that puting an end to contested 
Business on Wednesday at 5.30, and to 
pass a Resolution to commence Business 
on four days in the week at an earlier 
hour ? 

Mr. STOREY: I beg to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether, in con- 
sidering this question, he will bear. in 
| mind that physical endurance is limited, 





attention has been called to the Return and that the experience of many hon, 
of the expenses incurred by candidates Members who have been long in this 
at the last General Election which shows | House is that legislation in the small 


in many instances payments beyond the 
maximum allowed by the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act; and whether he intends to 
take action in reference to the matter ? 


*Sir C. RUSSELL: My attention has 
not been specially called to these Returns. 
To constitute the offence 
Corrupt Practices Act 1883 in relation 
to amount expended it must be shown 
that the candidate or his election agent 
knowingly incurred expenses beyond the 
maximum allowed by the Act. The 
Public Prosecutor informs me that no 
case of this kind has been brought before 
him for his consideration. 


FINANCIAL RELATIONS OF ENGLAND 
AND IRELAND. 


Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether he 
is in a position to state the terms of Re- 
ference to the Royal Commission on 
Financial Relations between Great 
Britain and Ireland, in connection with 
the policy of Home Rule ; and when it 
is intended to issue the Commission ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tur TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstons, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) : With reference to 
the time of issuing the Commission, it 
may properly be issued early in the 
coming year. With regard to the terms 
of Reference, we are not prepared at the 
present moment to give them ; but I think 
I may engage to say that they will be 
sufficiently comprehensive. 


under the | 


|hours of the morning is generally 
_scamped. I will also ask whether the 
right hon. Gentleman has taken note of 
_this—that while the discussion on im- 
portant Amendments to the Local Go- 
| vernment Bill have been, on the whole, 
conducted in a business-like manner, and 
/not unduly prolonged, very much time 
\had been wasted by the number of 
, speeches made upon trifling Amendments, 
.and I will venture to give to the House 
| as an illustration, so that my right hon. 
Friend may understand exactly what I 
am a’ming at [ Cries of * Order !"] 

| *Mr. SPEAKER: This question of the 
-hon. Member is one which contains a 
good deal of controversial matter, and 
|I hope he will not pursue that line. 

| Mr. STOREY : I will conclude, then, 
| by asking the right hon. Gentleman if, 
'when the Cabinet is considering the 
matter, it will take this into account—that 
it would be very desirable in the interests 
| of the Public Service that the discussion 
|on mere trifling Amendments should be 
very much curtailed, so that there may 
be ample time to discuss important 
Amendments as they arise ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
hon. Member seems to be endeavouring 
to erect me, more or less, into a censor of 
the proceedings of the Committee on the 
Parish ‘Councils Bill, which position I 
am not entitle to assume. Still, I think 
| the House will in some degree’ be im- 





| pressed by the desire that my hon. Friend 
has expressed, and which ' must be 
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generally entertained, that, as far as pos- gard as tolerably satisfactory progress 
sible, there should be a proportion in the with Public Business. 
time consumed as between the smaller) Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I have 
and the greater matters. Of course, it is only abstained from stating our estimate 
possible that small matters may in some | of reasonable and satisfactory progress 
eases have attracted an undue and dis- so that there might not appear to be any 
proportionate amount of attention of the | dictation on our part, but my right hon. 
discussion of this very important Bill, Friend asks me what our estimate is. 
which does tend rather to limit and We have considered that matter, and we 
hamper freedom of discussion of the more | think that the most moderate estimate we 
important proposals. With respect to | can form of it is that we should close the 
the original question, I have nothing to | discussion on Clause 9 and dispose of 
state of a general character on behalf of Clause 10. We might also perhaps take 
the Government, except this—that any- | Clause 11, which is not of a very contro- 
thing like even a temporary abolition of | versial character. 
the Twelve o’Clock Rule is undoubtedly Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
one of the last expedients which we | over Square): The right hon. Gentleman 
should be disposed to resort to, both | in charge of the Bill, and perhaps the 
on account of what has been said by my | Prime Minister also, will be aware that 
hon. Friend who spoke last, and likewise | there has been an effort made on the Front 
because there has been an understanding | Opposition Bench to assist in expediting 
all along in the House that suspensions the passing of these clauses; and my 
of the T'welve o’Clock Rule were to be right hon. Friends are prepared to use 
used occasionally, and only occasionally, | their influence to see that there is no 
and for the purpose of preventing acci- undue delay in the discussion of Clauses 
dental and highly inconvenient inter- 9 and 10. But Clause 10 is an ex- 
ruptions of any important Debate. With tremely important one. It is a clause 
regard to the present state of facts which | restricting the expenditure by Parish 
we have considered, the House is aware , Councils, and the clause we have still to 
that under the present Standing Orders | discuss was not as originally introduced. 
a Sitting takes place on Saturday unless | I, therefore, do not wish it to be under- 
a Motion is made for the purpose of pre- | stood that the Opposition consent abso- 
venting it. We should very much desire | lutely and certainly to the passing of 
to be in a position to make that Motion, | Clause 10; but I think there will be 
but we feel we are dependent upon every disposition to make as much pro- 
making a certain amount of progress in | gress with the clause as they possibly 
the discussion this evening. If, accord-| can, There will be no undue delay, but I 
ing to any fair estimate, a tolerably|do not think we can go so far, not 
satisfactory amount of progress is made, | knowing what points may be raised, as 
then the Secretary to the Treasury will | to say with any certainty that Clause 10 
make the usual Motion for the Adjourn- , will be allowed to pass. 
ment of the House till Monday; but if,| Sire R. PAGET (Somerset, Wells) 
unfortunately, any miscarriage or any | asked the Leader of the House if it was 
very great delay should occur, he will | to be understood from his statement that. 
not be in a condition to make the | the intention was that unless Clause 10 
Motion. was passed through the Committee in its 
Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- | entirety in the course of the evening there 
min) said, that so far as he was con-| was to be a Saturday Sitting. On that 
cerned, it did not very much matter where | question he pointed out that the clause 
he spent his Saturday; but as many hon. | was one of the highest importavce, and 
Members had made engagements not | there were a vast number of Amendments 
always of a personal nature, but of a| which by no means all came from the 
public character, he might suggest that | Opposition side of the House. 
it would be very convenient if the Prime| Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
Minister were to give the House some | hon. Baronet has only trodden the ground 
more definite information, so that hon. | that has been trodden already, and I do 
Members should not be left till 12 o’clock | not know that I can make auy further 
to know whether they had or had not | answer. I may remind the hon. Baronet 
made what the Government chose to re-| that we have eight hours,sin which it 


Mr. W. E. Gladstone | 
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may be hoped that some points even of 
importance may be disposed of. 


THE HEALTH OF THE TROOPS. 

Sm R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kings- 
ton): I beg toask the Secretary of State 
for War whether contagious diseases 
have greatly increased amongst the troops 
stationed in the United Kingdom since 
the repeal of the Contagious Diseases 
Acts ; and whether these diseases have 
also increased amongst the English 
troops in India ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I find that among the troops stationed in 
the United Kingdom venereal disease 


has, on the whole, diminished, although | 


in the more serious form of the disease 
there has been a_ slight increase 
since the repeal of the Contagious Dis- 
eases Acts. 
there was a very large increase in the 
two years following 1888, when the 
Ordinances ceased, although in the two 
later years, 1891 and 1892, there has 
been some improvement. The hon. 
Member for Basingstoke has been in 
communication with me on this subject, 
and I will arrange with him a Return 
which will give the statistics. 


GENERAL PEIXOTO. 
Mr. SCHWANN: I beg to ask the 


In India, on the other hand, | 
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cated in the Edinburgh schools, that since 
the Craighall Road School was opened two 
and a-half mouths ago 832 children have 
been enrolled on its books, and that there 
are 1,182 unoccupied places in the free 
schools of Leith, he will reconsider his 
decision to refuse to the Craighall Road 
School the benefit of the fee grant ? 
| Sm G. TREVELYAN: I have no 
| reason to doubt that the original decision 
of the School Board was, as the noble 
| Lord states, passed without objection ; 
| but I had to consider the question on its 
merits. In the district which this school 
| provides there is not sufficient free accom- 
| modation, whatever there may be in other 
parts of the burgh, which covers a large 
‘area. The number of 832 children in 
‘attendance at a school with places for 
1,600 shows that the Craighall Road 
School is not utilised to anything like 
| its full extent. I do not think that the 
| facts as then stated, or as stated in the 
noble Lord’s question, are such as to 
| warrant the treatment of this school as 
/one which falls under the special provi- 
| sions of Article 134 of the Code, having 
regard to the expediency upon general 
grounds of adhering to the principle that 
_a school provided from the rates should 
be open to all the community, whether 
| they belong to the class who are willing 
| to pay fees or not. 





Under Secretary of State for Foreign | 


Affairs whether he has received any in- | 
formation with reference to the reported | 
assassination of General Peixoto in | 
Brazil ? 

Sir E. GREY: In order to be quite | 
sure I sent over to the Foreign Office to | 
inquire whether any information has been | 
received. I am informed that none has 
been received. 


CRAIGHALL ROAD SCHOOL, 
Viscount WOLMER (Edinburgh, | 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland whether he is aware that the 
decision of the Leith School Board to 
establish the Craighall Road School as a 
fee-paying school was an unanimous 
decision ; that the present objection to | 
that decision is confined to a single 
member of that School Board; and | 
whether, in view of the fact that the | 
Scotch Education Department bas for a 
long time past urged on the Leith School | 
Board the duty of supplying places for | 
some 1,209 Leith children hitherto edu- | 


| 





ORDER OF THE DAY. 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL.—(No. 274.) 
committee. i[ Progress, 30th November. ]} 
[ELEVENTH NIGHT. ] 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 9 (Powers of Parish Councils 
acquisition of land), 
Amendment proposed, 


In page 7, line 16, to leave out from the word 
“ may,” to the end of Clause, and add the 
words “ petition the County Council, and there- 
upon the provisions of Sections 3, 4, and 11 of 
‘The Allotments Act, 1887,’ as to the acquisition 
of land otherwise than by agreement, shall 
apply, with the substitution of ‘ Parish Council’ 
for ‘Sanitary Authority.’”"—( Mr. W. Leng.) 

Question again proposed, “That the 
words ‘represent the case to the’ stand 
part of the Clause.” 


Debate resumed. 





Local Government 


*Mr. BUCKNILL (Surrey, Epsom) 
said, that after the estimate just made by 
the.Prime Minister of the despatch that 
should be made with the discussion of 
that clause—an estimate with which he 
could not agree—he, for one, would not 
stand in the way of that despatch longer 
than he could possibly help, although he 
might be allowed to remind the right hon. 
Gentleman that the President of the 
Local Government Board, in very gene- 
rous language, on the preceding night 
invited them to treat the Debate on the 
clause as if it were a Second Reading 
one. So far, however, that very import- 
ant clause had only been discussed for 
three hours. In his opinion, the ma- 
chivery proposed by the Bill for the 
compulsory acquisition by purchase of 
land for allotments would not be more 
expeditious or less expensive than 
that provided by the Allotments Act. 
First of all, there wouldihave to be some- 
thing in the nature of an inquiry by the 
Parish Council. They would have to 
consider whether the land asked for 
could be fairly used for allotments, 
whether the owner was unreasonable in 


not desiring to sell, and whether the pr'ce 
demanded for compulsory sale was a fair 


and proper price. The Parish Council 
would have to hear witnesses on both 
sides, and, when it had made up its mind 
that the land was suitable and the owner 
was asking unreasonable terms, it would 
go to the District Council, which would 
be obliged to hold an-inquiry in the 
nature of a Court of second instance, and 


act really as a Court of Appeal for the | 


Parish Council. Then if the District 
Council approved of the land and thought 
the owner unreasonable it would have 
to go to the Local Government Board for 
a Provisional Order, and this would 
involve an inquiry by an Inspector. 
That inquiry would have to take its 
turn with others, the whole machinery 
of hearing evidence and speeches would 
have again to be set in motion, and finally 
from the’ Report of the Inspector there 
would be no appeal. He would like to 
draw the attention of the Committee to 
the facts of an inquiry of which he was 
personally cognisant. In the place in 
which he lived a scheme was drawn. up 
for the. better drainage of the town, 
and expensive plans were got out accord- 
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ing to the directions of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, but later on an Inspector 
was sent down who condemned the 
scheme, and directed that another plan 
should be adopted. Was it impossible 
that a similar state of affairs should 
crop up under this Bill? They were 
told by the Secretary to the Local Go- 
vernment Board that tender care had 
been taken of the interests of the 
landowners who could arraign the 
Board, but he would remind the hon. 
Gentleman that there were poor land- 
owners as well as rich ones; and, whilst 
a rich one might take care of himself, it 
was ridiculous to say that a poor one 
could arraign the Local Government 
Board in that House because an Inspector 
had made a mistake. The. existing 
machinery by which application was 
made by the Rural Sanitary Authority, 
first to the County Council and then to 
| the Local Government Board for a 
| Provisional Order, was, he ventured to 
| assert, more expeditious and economical 
than that proposed by the Bill would be. 
| If in any case a Provisional Order had 
| taken a long time to obtain, it must have 
been because some one or some authority 
had not performed the duty so quickly 
| as it might have been transacted. What 
| was the excuse given for the introduction 
of this new machinery ? It was that 
'they desired to make progress.. But 
progress might be of two sorts—it might 
| be healthy and it might be unhealthy, and 
| if they did that which was unfair to parties 
| interested, then the progress made was 
| not healthy. He was sure that Members 
|on both sides of the House desired to 
deal fairly with the interests of land- 
| owners while assisting labouring men to 
| get allotments nearer theirhomes. No one 
wished that more keenly, or had worked 
harder to promote it, than he bimself, but 
in doing this they ought not to be unfair 
to the owner of the land. Labourers 
might ask for a piece of land fronting a 
highway because it would be the site 
/most convenient of access from their 
cottages, but it might also be the farmer’s 
best means of access to the railway which 
had increased the value of the land and 
| brought a population to the village, and 
| it would be unfair to ask him to depreciate 
{the value of his farm by parting with 
| this particular piece of land. He did not 
\see why the framing of a Provisional 
Order—as provided for under Section 4 
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of the Act of 1887—should necessarily 
be expensive, and if so, then a remedy 
might be found. There could not be 
much necessity for lawyers in connection 
with them, and he would suggest a 
Standing Committee of both Houses con- 
sisting of practical men, who could 
settle these matters off-hand in a short 
time. The existing machinery had not 
had a fair trial, and he feared that if new 
machinery were substituted for it diffi- 
culties would arise, one of which would 
be the trouble of getting properly quali- 
fied men to conduct the inquiry which 
was to be held. Local Government 
Board Inspectors were very able men, but 
they did not necessarily possess those 
agricultural attainments and that know- 
ledge which he believed were necessary 
for inquiries of this nature. He hoped, 


under these circumstances, that these 
provisions of the Bill would be with- 
machinery 


drawn, and the existing 
allowed to take their place. 

Mr. EDWARDS (Radnorshire) said, 
the hon. Member had dwelt upon the 
machinery which would have to be set 
in motion if the Government’s proposal 
were agreed to, but he had not explained 
the complicated process entailed by the 
existing system. First, they had a 
demand by six ratepayers; then an 
inquiry in the locality ; next the effort of 
the Sanitary Authority to obtain land 
by hire or purchase ; fourthly, the deter- 
mination to buy compulsorily ; fifthly, 
the determination of the County Council 
to apply to the Local Government Board 
for a Provisional Order; sixthly, the 
application to the Local Government 
Board to approve a Provisional Order ; 
and, finally, confirmation by Parliament, 
which might involve a costly inquiry at 
the expense of the Sanitary Authority. 
All this seemed likely to lead to greater 
expense than the proposals of the Bill. 
Hon. Members professed themselves 
anxious to give allotments to the people, 
and he was therefore astonished that they 
were opposing a proposal which would 
undoubtedly make the acquisition of 
allotments simpler and more easy. It 
had been claimed that the Allotments 
Act of the late Government had done a 
great deal of good in providing allot- 
ments, but in the constituency he had the 
honour to represent (Radnorshire) not a 
single allotment had been the result of 
that Act. 


VOL, XIX. [rocetnH series. } 





The same was the case in| 
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many other constituencies. He listened 
with some astonishment last night to the 
statement made that land let for allot- 
ments came hack greatly deteriorated, 
but this seemed to tell in favour of the 
scheme of the Government rather than 
against it. It was said by the Secretary 
to the Local Government Board in the 
last Administration that land was thrown 
back on the landlords’ hands in an un- 
kind state, but it was “ unkind” land 
that was given forallotments. That was 
why they desired that the Local Authori- 
ties should have the power to take land 
that was suitable and fit for allotments. 

Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby) : The hon. Member is drawing a 
most unfair inference from what I said 
last night. As must be well-known, ex- 
perience is required to show whether the 
land is suitable for allotments. 

Mr. EDWARDS: At present there 
is an undoubted unwillingness to give 
land suitable for the purpose. 

Mr. W. LONG: No. 

Mr. EDWARDS said, that at any 
rate there was a readiness to set apart 
unsuitable land, and if the Committee 
passed this compulsory power the Local 
Authorities would have power to see that 
the land was fit for the purpose for which 
it was intended. He could not admit 
that an effect of these provisions would 
be to decrease the price of allotments, 
neither did he believe that the owners of 
the land taken would suffer financially. 
Their security would in no way be 
lessened ; the Parish Council would not 
pay a lower rent than was now charged, 
and certainly a higher rent would be paid 
than was charged for land used for purely 
agricultural purposes. One of the chief 
defects in the present Allotments Act 
was the enormous rents that labourers 
had to pay for their allotments. He 
knew himself land which was worth, 
agriculturally, 15s. an acre fetching £5 
and £6 when let in allotments. That 
was a state of things they wanted to 
avoid. They wanted to take care that 
Local Authorities did not pay more than 
a fair market value. They wanted to 
make sure that landowners should not be 
able to exact the ruinous rents which 
they obtained from allotment-holders 
now. He listened with great astonish- 
ment to the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bordesley 
last night. There was no man 


M 
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who had done more for the, Parish Council to apply direct to the 
agricultural labourer than the right hon. County Council, which would hold the 
Gentleman. It was with pleasure he inquiry and make the Provisional Order 
heard him say he should support the Go- | which Parliament would be aske/ to con- 
vernment, but he was astounded at the! firm. The Government proposal, on the 
reason he gave. The right hon. Gentle- | other hand, was that the Parish Council 
man said the Bill would be a great dis-! should petition the District Council, 


appointment, but that this clause would 
be the greatest disappointment of all. 
They were sometimes taunted with seek- 
ing to make political capital out of the 
defects of the Allotments Act, but they 
were justified in claiming that the great 
Liberal Party had done its best to im- 
prove those Acts. The present system 
was -both costly and cumbrous, and it was 
almost impossible to get land if the owner 
objected, but the scheme provided in this 


Bill was simple and would be effective, | 


and he therefore heartily supported it. 
Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON (York, 
N.R., Thirsk) said, that hon. Members 
opposed to the Government maintained 
that the Amendment under discussion 


would make it easier to get allotments | 
than would be possible under the scheme | 


of the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. ‘The hon. Member who last 


and that the inquiry should be held 
by the Local Government Board, 
and it was between those two 
plans the Committee had to decide, 
There was this difference between the 
Government proposal and the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend: The Amend- 
ment only admitted of one inquiry by the 
County Council on the spot, responsible 
to the very people who were making the 
application. This inquiry could be con- 
dueted for little or no expense. The 
| Government proposal was for an inquiry 
by a Local Government Inspector besides 
the inquiry by the District Council, and 
| the Local Government Inspectors were 
| to be paid at the rate of three guineas per 
day. The clause, again, brought in the 
Rural Sanitary Authority as it stood at 
present. But the next nine Amendments 
on the Paper—all by supporters of the 
| Government—sought to get rid of the 
District Council which the Government 





spoke had suggested it was their duty to | 


listen to the voices of complaint from out- | 
side, but surely that was not their whole | 
duty. He doubted very much if the|so they were to deal with the Rural 
Committee really understood the point | Sanitary Authority. But did anyone 
upon which it was about to divide. | suggest that the Rural Sanitary Authority 
No doubt the process laid down by the| was the Radical beaw idéal of what 
176th Clause of the Public Health Act | ought to be the authority to decide in 
1875 was aclumsy and troublesome one, | the matter of allotments? They were 
but the proceedings under the Allotments | raising up a hierarchy of authorities that 
Act of 1887 which the hon. Member for | would contain different sorts of men. 


proposed to bring in in this matter. The 
District Councils were still in the air, and 


the West Derby Division of Liverpool 
wished to be incorporated in this Bill was 
much more simple, although some hon. 
Members seemed to think it was not 
sufficiently simple. The hitch really 
consisted in the intervention of the Dis- 


trict Council, and Parliament had already | 


recognised that that was where the 
trouble came in. The Secretary to the 


The Parish Council, being within walking 
| distance, would contain a majority of 
; labourers ; the District Council, being 
within driving distance, would contain a 
majority of farmers; and the County 
| Council, being within training distance, 
would contain a majority of landlords, 
| Those who understood the allotments 
| question would know that the difficulty 





Local Government Board had complained | was not with the landowner so much as 
that no progress had been made. But with the tenant, and yet the Government 
how in the world could they expect to; were proposing to bring in the District 
make progress of a system which had Council, composed largely of farmers, 
been in force only two years if at the end | and to exclude the County Council, com- 
of that period they tore it up by the roots | posed very largely of landlords. That 
in order to see how it was growing ? The | was the exact poiut before the Com- 
Amendment of his hon. Friend would | mittee, and he hoped hon. Gentlemen 
dispense with the interference of the | would make sure of the point they were 
District Council, and would enable the voting on, and not go against this Amend- 


Mr. Edwards: } 
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ment on the ground that it was opposed | in the matter it remains a fact that, in 
to compulsion. | the case of the purchase to which I refer, 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Bir- and those who are best qualified to 
mingham, W.): In the course of this | judge agree with my whole conclusion, 
discussion reference has been made by the | that in Birmingham we paid at least 
President of the Local Governinent | £500,000 more than we should have 
Board, and, I believe, by other gentle-| paid had we been in the position of 
men, to the opinions which I have ex-| private buyers and the property had 
pressed on the general subject ; and I | been sold for what would have been con- 
should like, if the House would bear with | sidered a fair or full market value. Let 


me one or two minutes, to state what my 
opinion has been and still is with refer- 
ence to the whole matter. I have thought, 
Sir, that it would be very desirable that 
Parliament should clearly define the 


3 . e brs! ae os 
various purposes for which, in its opinion, | 


the right of compulsory purchase might 
be given to Local Authorities; and that 
then, with regard to all these objects and 
purposes, provision should be made that 


the compensation for the property taken | 


should be a fair ani not an excessive 
compensation. I have explained again 
and again the results of my own experi- 
ence, which, as the House knows, is 
chiefly confined to our large towns; but 
I imagine that the result of similar 
experience in country districts would not 
be very different. The result of my 
experience has been in every case in 
which a Public Authority has for any 
purposes sanctioned by Parliament to 
take land that the authority has invariably 
had to pay at least from 30 to 100 per 
cent. more than the fair market value. 


The great case with which 1 myself was | 


specially concerned was in connection 
with the purchase of property the total 


me remind the Committee that this pro- 
vision which obtains in the Lands Clauses 
| Act for obtaining an extra 10 per cent., 
| or some similar advantage in the case of 
compulsory sale, is abrogated in the 
Artisans Dwellings Act. We were not 
required by law to pay that extra 10 per 
| cent., but in spite of that, in consequence 
of the circumstances under which the 
purchase and sale had to be made, we 
were still required on behalf of the com- 
munity to pay this enormous sum in 
addition to the full and fair value. I 
could give a number of instances in 
substantiation of this, but I need now 
only say that that was the net result. 
What is the indirect consequence of that ? 
The indirect consequence is that the 
| Artisans Dwellings Act has practically 
veen a dead letter. Although our ex- 
perience has been, on the whole, satis- 
factory, still the cost has been so great in 
the direction of imposing a permanent 
charge on the ratepayers of Birmingham 
that we have not been able to prosecute 
similar large undertakings to such an 
|extent as we should have liked; and 


| other Corporations have also been dis- 


value of which exceeded £1,500,000, | couraged. Now I do hope, and I think I 
which was made by the Corporation of | shall carry the whole House with me, 
yer ed _— ae hak <r a | that when we have a public object in 

rtisans wellings ct. t will) view, an object that is admitted to be of 
= atomg preter whe ae pe! public advantage, that we ought to 

1a ne Artisans Dwellings Act was | do all in our power, at any rate, to pre- 
brought in by a Conservative Govern-| vent these excessive prices being ob- 
ment in 1875 ; and it was the opinion of | tained and a public object thereby from 
the Conservative Government that the | being frustrated. It is unanimously 
object was so important that it was | agreed that the provision of allotments is 
necessary to legislate in‘order to prevent | a public object, I do not think of less 
the excessive prices which had, by | importance or considered to be even than 
general consent, been obtained in every the Artisans Dwellings Act and the 
case under the Lands Clauses Act; and’ provision of proper dwellings ; and there- 
accordingly special provisions were in- fore in this case, so far as the principle 
serted in the Artisans Dwellings Act to | goes, I think we should unanimously 


enable Corporations to obtain the land on | 
fair terms. The intention of the Govern- 
ment was undoubtedly excellent ; but in 
spite of all the care which Lord Cross, 
who was responsible for that Act, took 


agree that any reasonable proposal which 
| could be made with the view of cheapen- 
_ing the cost of transfer and of preventing 
| excessive or unreasonable prices for land 


| taken compulsorily should be inserted in 


M 2 
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the Bill. I now come to the provisions 
which are under consideration, and I 
must say I agree with the last speaker 
that the observations of the hon. Gentle- 
man who preceded me with reference to 
the provisions under consideration were 
not relevant. There is no division of 
opinion between the two sides of the 
House on the matter of principle. It is 
merely a question of the best means of 
obtaining the result ; and I do not think 
that the hon. Member could have had 
much experience in these matters, other- 
wise he would not have said—I do not 
think the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board is so sanguine as his sup- 
porter—that this Bill is going to make 
the acquisition by compulsion cheap. 
That I will undertake to say it will not. 
But, after all, we cannot expect protec- 
tion. Let us see whether it will make 
the acquisition any cheaper; that would 
be an advantage. So far as regards one 
of the provisions of the Bill—that there 
shall be no demand for an extra price for 
compulsory purchase—I can only say I 
am heartily with my right hon. Friend, 
and I really cannot see, nor have I 
in these Debates either read or heard 
anything which justifies that pro- 
vision. I quite understand if vou 
are going to take land from a 
landowner for some matter of petty 
convenience that you ought to give him 
more than a fair price, at least 10 per 
cent. over a fair price, in order to com- 
pensate him for the incidental annoyance 
in connection with compulsory sale. But 
having got what is confessed to be a 
public object of the highest importance, 
I think he may well dispense with that 
extra 10 per cent., which, I am sorry to 
say, becomes, in practice, not 10 per 
cent., but 20 per cent. and more. I do 
really think that persons who desire to 
promote this object should be willing to 
give up that claim for an extra per- 
centage on account of the compulsory 
sale. Then I come to another proposal 
of my right hon. Friend—the proposal 
that an Order of the Local Government 
Board should have the force of legisla- 
tion. I do not believe there will be very 
many compulsory sales, because I am 
of opinion, from my own very consider- 
able experience in the matter, that, do 
what you will, with the greatest good- 
will in the world, you will never make 
compulsory purchase as cheap as volun- 
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tary purchase. If you are dealing with 
a willing seller you will be able to obtain 
what is wanted at a much lower price 
than in the case of an unwilling seller by 
any means of compulsion you can devise. 
I admit that the Local Authorities, the 
Parish Councils, and others, will always 
be very slow to proceed to compulsion, 
and that only in extreme cases will they 
adopt this risky course. Therefore, I do 
not think there will be a great number of 
cases in which they will have to come to 
Parliament, or that the Local Govern- 
ment Board Order will have to be made. 
Speaking generally, legislation by means 
of a Provisional Order has been, on the 
whole, a very great boon, and it has been 
conducted very economically. It is only 
in the most exceptional cases, where 
there is a very bitter contest in Parlia- 
ment, that the matter becomes expensive. 
No doubt it is then enormously expen- 
sive, both parties having to be represented 
by counsel, and when eminent counsel 
have to be paid it runs away with large 
sums. My right hon. Friend proposes in 
these cases, which are very exceptional, to 
do away with that expense by making the 
Order of the Local Government Board a 
final Order. I say myself I am not pre- 
judiced ; I am not unwilling even to 
adopt such a proposal as an experiment ; 
but I do want to impress upon the Com- 
mittee that it is a tremendous experi- 
ment. Parliament is for the first time 
giving up its authority upon a matter of 
the highest importance, because in 
principle I cannot see how, if you are 
going to allow the Local Government 
Board to make an Order dealing with 
property in the case of allotments, you 
can oppose similar proceedings by the 
Local Government Board or by other 
Departments in regard to the pur- 
chase and sale of other property. 
It cannot be pretended for a moment 
that it would be a good provision for 
allotments, and would not be a good 
provision for, say, the Artisans Dwellings 
Act. Therefore, you must be prepared 
to accept precisely the same system when 
you are going to deal with property which 
will be counted not by tens of hundreds, 
but by millions of pounds. When you 
are buying property fora waterworks, or, 
in fact, for any public purpose for which a 
Local Authority requires property, you 
are bound, if you accept this proposal of 
the Government, to admit that the Local 
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Government Board, or some similar Go- 
vernment Office, is competent to deal 
with the matter finally without reference 
to the Imperial Parliament. I must say, 
without pronouncing positively upon it, 
that I do think that isa most revolutionary 
legislation. I do not use the expression 
revolutionary in a bad sense. I mean 
revolutionary in the sense of establishing 
a change so enormous that I think it is 
perfectly unreasonable to expect that it 
will be passed by this House under the 
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menace of a Saturday Sitting at a time | 


which is altogether inadequate to consider 
its many results. If you could confine it to 
this question—exelusively tothe purchase 
of land for allotments—it would be a 
different matter. It is quite certain these 
purchases never can be on a very large 
scale, because the Parish Council with its 
limited means is never likely to purchase 
any considerable quantity of land. There- 
fore, if it were confined solely to this one 
question, I do not think the matter would 
be of large importance, and I, for one, 
should not object to see the experiment 
tried. But I doubt whether you can 
make any experiment of this kind with- 


out considering this is the first step | 
towards a change of the very greatest | 


magnitude which may have _ conse- 
quences which the Government them- 
selves have not entirely foreseen. I would 
say a word or two upon the third proposi- 
tion of the Government. My right hon. 
Friend will see that I am entirely 
favourable to one of his proposals ; with 
regard to the second, it is so large that it 
staggers me a little, and I would ven- 
ture to say my judgment is in a state of 
suspension ; but with regard to the third 
proposal, I must frankly say I am entirely 
hostile. I think this proposal for com- 
pulsory hiring is an entire mistake. I 
think it is tended to divert the labourers 
from the line of action most in their 
true interests, and to substitute a course 
of proceeding which, I believe, will be 
most embarrassing to all concerned. Let 
us consider it, in the first place, from 
the point of view of the landlord. He is 
to have his control of his property inter- 
fered with. The eyes of his land are to be 
picked out; a small quantity of land is to be 
taken perhaps from a limited estate, and 
it will probably not be the worst but 
the best part of the land. He is not 
to be compensated for that with the 
full value of the land, and thereafter 
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dismiss it altogether from his consideras 
tion ; but heis to goon with the manages 
ment of the rest of the property with no 
certainty that in a short space of time, 
say seven years, he may not have this 
land thrown back upon his hands and all 
his arrangements seriously interfered 
with. Ido think that is ar illegitimate 
interference with the rights of property 
which I do not see how any fair-minded 
man can approve. There is one point 
| that it does not appear to me the Go- 
vernment have considered. My right 
hon. Friend, I think, in dealing with all 





these questions, has shown a very fair 
‘mind. He has avoided any clap-trap in 
regard to the matter; has admitted the 
rights of property, and has himself 
| declared, so far as his intention goes, that 
‘there is to be no injury to persons who 
| are thus dealt with, and he has endea- 
| voured to protect them in the clause under 
| discussion. But one point he has left 
|altogether out of view. Surely it will 
be absolutely necessary, if this clause is 
|to be adopted, to insert the additional 
, condition, that if the lease is abandoned, 
or when it expires, the property is to be 
replaced in as good a condition as it was 
when taken. That is to say, that sup- 
posing a farm of pasture was broken up 
| for seven years, surely compensation must 
| be given to the landlord. 
| *T'ne PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
| GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow er, Wolverhampton, E.) There is 
a new clause dealing with this of which 
I have given notice. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: It is 
greatly confusing, there are so many 
Amendments proposed by the Govern- 
ment to their Bill; so that those who have 
not the Bill at their finger ends 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The right hon. 
Gentleman was not here when I ex- 
plained the course of procedure. What 
I stated I proposed was to take out 
from the clause all reference to any 
power of hiring, and to introduce a new 
clause dealing with hiring itself. That 
clause I have put down as a new clause ; 
it will have to be read a second time, 
and can then be discussed. I do not 
think my right hon. Friend has seen that 
clause. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I am 
much obliged to the right hon. Gentle- 
man for his explanation, and I apologise 
to the Committee for having detained it 
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unnecessarily on that point. I would very 
Shortly conclude by saying this: Of 
course, the clause when it comes on 
will require some examination. Having 
spoken hitherto of the unfairness of the 
system of hiring to the landlord, I do 
want to ask the Committee when they 
come to the matter to consider very care- 
fully what the result of these precautions 
which my right hon. Friend regards as 
necessary will be to the labourer? How 
can you possibly have a cheap hiring if 
you are to be liable to all these condi- 
tions ? If in regard to a lease for seven 
years you are to compensate the landlord 
for all the damage which may be done, 
for the damage of severance, and all those 
other consequences of separating from his 
estate a small portion and a temporary 
lease for a short period, if you are to add 
all these expenses to the rent which is to 
be charged for the seveu years, just think 
how it will raise the rent ; and I confess 
I am of opinion that the instance given 
just now by the hon. Gentleman below 
me, of land of the agricultural value of 
lis. let for allotments at £5 per acre, 
will be altogether exceeded by the 
necessities of the case. J! say, then, 


with regard to the proposal just now 
hefore the Committee, I do not see how 
I can vote for the Amendment of my 
hon. Friend opposite, because it deals with 
too much, and it is a little too wholesale 


for me. If I voted for that I should be 
voting against one of the proposals of 
my right hon. Friend which I am _pre- 
pared to support—namely, the doing 
away with the 10 per cent. addition for 
compulsory purchase ; but I reserve my 
right of judgment and of voting to when 
we come to the other Amendments which 
are upon the Paper and which will deal 
with the separate proposals of my right 
hon. Friend. As regards the Amendment 
of my hon. Friend opposite, I agree with 
some of the objects which he has in view ; 
I also differ from him in point of detail, 
therefore I feel myself unable to vote 
at all. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or. tHE 
EXCHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, 
Derby) : We who are in favour of this 
Bill will have heard, on the whole, with 
satisfaction the speech of the right hon. 
Member fer West Birmingham. 
only fault I have to find with it is that 
it is a little timid and, of course, little 
encouragement to go further in the direc- 


Mr. J. Chamberlain 
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tion of the Bill. First of all, as regards 
the 10 per cent. for the compulsory pur- 
chase, he is entirely in favour of the pro- 
posals of the Bill, but he is alarmed at 
the revolutionary proposal that land 
should be taken upon the authority of 
any Public Body whatever. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: No, I 
| beg pardon. Not a Public Body, but a 
Government Department an Office of the 
Government. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: On the au- 

thority of any Department not requiring 
the sanction of Parliament. I can give 
the right hon. Gentleman some en- 
couragement and authority I am sure he 
will value. Immediately after the Act 
of 1887—the Allotments Act, which we 
‘heard from the hon. Member for Bor- 
| desley the other night had been so 
perfect and agreeable that it required 
| little or nothing more, and that any- 
'body who proposed Amendments to 
|that Act must be looking forward to 
electioneering clauses, by which I sup- 
| pose he means clauses which are popular 
with the masses of the people — there 
| were people who found that Act so in- 
efficient and incomplete that they intro- 
| duced a Billfor the purpose of amending 
| the Act of 1887. They were persons whom, 
'Tam sure, my right hon, Friend and Gen- 
tlemen opposite will respect. The names 
on the back of that Bill were Major 
Rasch, Mr. Collings, Sir E. Birkbeck, 
Mr. Round, Mr. Storey-Maskelyne, 
Colonel Gunter, Mr. Fulton, and Lord 
H. Bentinck. Now, the main object of 
that Bill was to establish the compulsory 
hiring of land, and it proposed to repeal 
the clauses of the Act of 1887 which 
necessitated an application to Parliament 
in connection with compulsory taking. I 
hope that will be some encouragement to 
my right hon. Friend to entertain the 
question of compulsory hiring of land, 
The ninth clause of that Bill was 
that— 

“ Sections 3 and 4 of the Allotments Act are 
| hereby repealed.” 

That is the authority of Parliament to 
deal with the Provisional Order, and the 
| clause concludes— 





“And every Provisional Order made by a 
County Authority under that or any other Act 
shall have the same force and effect us if it 
had been confirmed by an Act of Parliament.” 


There is the revolutionary principle pro- 
posed by half-a-dozen gentlemen from 


| 
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the opposite side of the House, and 
figuring among them the right hon. 
Member for Bordesley, and that is the 
ee which so alarmed my right hon. 

riend that for fear it siould be too 
revolutionary he likes to suspend his 
judgment as to whether he should enter- 
tain it at all. I hope that he will become 
less timid than he is at present, and will see 
his way to support this revolutionary 
proposal which some seven years ago 
was made by half-a-dozen of the princi- 
pal Conservative Members of this House. 
[“ No, no!”] Hon. Members opposite 
will not deny, at all events, that they are 
Conservatives. I do not venture to dis- 
criminate between the credit of different 


Members on the other side of the House, | 


but I should have said from my recollec- 


tion of Sir E. Birkbeck that he was a} 


leading Conservative Member. I should 
also have said that Major Round belonged 
to that class, and I should certainly have 
thought that Mr. Jesse Collings and Mr. 


Storey-Maskelyne might have encouraged | 


the timidity of my right hon. Friend. 
That attempt was unsuccessful; the 


revolutionists of those days did not carry | 


their Bill. But later tactics had been 
more successful. The truth is, that this 
terrible proposal which has so frightened 
the Conservatism of my right hon. 
Friend has actually passed through the 
House of Commons during the present 
Session without a protest. I suppose that 


the acquisition of sites for Dissenting | 


chapels is not a more important object 
than the acquisition of allotments for the 
labourers of this country. This revolu- 
tionary proposal which requires such 
protracted consideration has gone through 
this House this Session without 
any serious opposition. The seventh 
clause of the Leasehold Enfranchisement 
{Places of Worship) Bill provided that 


“The T.ocal Government Board shall take the 


memorial into consideration and may either dis- | 
miss the same or direct a local inquiry to be | 


held . . . . and therefore the Board may order 
accordingly, directing the site or part thereof 
to be conveyed to two trustees name: in the 
memorial.” 

That revolutionary proposal, giving the 
Local Government Board power to 
transfer land without any application to 


Parliament actually passed this House | 
It is quite true that | 


without « Division. 
the Bill has been up to “ another place” 
and that the revolutionary proposal 
accepted here has been rejected there. A 
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similar proposal, however, was passed 
| with respect to the crofters in Scotland 
'in 1886, power being given to the 
Crofters’ Commission, on the application 
of five or more crofters, to enlarge hold- 
ings without any application to Parlia- 


|ment. It is, therefore, a complete mis- 
|apprehension to suppose that this is a 
serious innovation which ought not to be 
| entertained except upon long and careful 
| cunsideration, and I cannot myself pre- 
|tend to feel the alarm which my right 
| hon, Friend (Mr. Jesse Collings) seems 
| half to entertain upon the subject. I quite 
; concur with the hon, Gentleman opposite 
|in thinking that we ought distinctly to 
‘understand what we are going to divide 
upon. This Amendment practically pro- 
poses to keep the procedure just as it is, 
Therefore, apart from the subject of pro- 
cedure, which is quite distinct, the ques- 
tion now before the Committee is, will 
you keep the present procedure as regards 
purchase of land or adopt anew one ? At 
present the application is made to the 
County Council, which makes a Pro- 
visional Order, and the Local Govern- 
|ment Board carries that Order through 
| Parliament. An hon. Member opposite 
said that under the proposed new pro- 
cedure the Local Government Board will 
| have to make an inquiry through an In- 
'spector. Well, an inquiry has now to be 
| made by the County Council, so that this 
| is not an additional stage. The really im- 
portant matter is that we dispense with 
carrying the Provisional Order through 
Parliament. I spent a good many years 
of my life at the Parliamentary Bar, and 
|I know something of the cost and the 
dilatoriness of proceedings before Parlia- 
/mentary Committees. There was some 
misunderstanding, and I think some 
laughter, when some gentlemen on these 
Benches said that the Local Government 
Board was more responsible to Parliament 
than a County Council. What was meant 
was that if the Local Government Board 
constantly gave approval to compulsory 
purchases under unfair conditions Parlia- 
ment would call them to account through 
the President of the Board, who is a 
Member of this House. If the County 
Council did such a thing nobody could be 
made accountable here. If the Local Go- 
vernment Board acts wrongly public 
opinion and Parliamentary opinion can be 
brought to bear upon them. I do not 
| know whether at this period of the 
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Session the argument may seem so 
strong, but I may remind the Committee 
that during a great part of the year Par- 
liament is not sitting, and therefore, if 
you proceed by means of a Provisional 
Order you necessarily lose a great 
many months in many cases. If you 
have an application ready to deal with 
in September the Provisional Order could 
not be brought before Parliament until 
the month of February, whilst, if no 
Parliamentary sanction were necessary, a 
decision might be obtained in October. 
Now, let us come to an understanding 
on the question of compulsion. Do not 
suppose that we on this side of the 
House love compulsion for compulsion’s 
sake. I know that there is an impres- 
sion that that is so. [ Opposition cheers. } 
I assure hon. Members who cheer that 
they are mistaken. I am_ perfectly 
willing to admit that a great deal has 
been done voluntarily under the existing 
Allotments Act. But why? The reason 
is that you have a more or less effectual 
compulsion in the background. The 
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Agricultural Tenants Compensation Bill 
was introduced without any provision as 
to compulsion. 


It was found that the 
measure would not work without com- 
pulsion, and compulsion was introduced, 
whereupon the voluntary provisions were 
found to work. Compulsion was in- 
serted in the Allotments Act, and every- 
one knows that the voluntary arrangements 
that have taken place have been to a 
large degree owing to it. If there is a 
universal disposition to do these things, 
why were they not done before compul- 
sion was enacted? We do not believe 
that if there is an effectual power of 
compulsion it will be universally or even 
generally used. We are of opinion that 
when it is known that the thing is in- 
evitable there will be a much more reai 
desire to arrive at amicable arrangements. 
I will not enter into the question of com- 
pulsory hiring, although I may say that I 
have always attached immense import- 
ance to the power of hiring. I believe 
it will be a most valuable part of the 
whole of the allotment system, because it 
does not involve a large capital expendi- 
ture on the part of the locality, but 
secures the enjoyment of the land to the 
labourers by a cheap and speedy process. 
Iam glad to think that these powers are 


to be put in force on the immediate | 


application of the Parish Council, and I 
Sir W. Harcourt 
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attach immense importance to the fact 
that these provisions will not merely 
facilitate the supply. of land, but will in- 
crease the demand on the part of the 
rural population. When they know that 
powers exist at their own door for ac- 
quiring land they will become more alive 
to and more anxious to exercise them 
than when they know the powers reside 
in some distant body with which they 
are less acquainted. I um not alarmed 
at being told by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bordesley (Mr. 
Jesse Collings) that this is the elec- 
tioneering clause of the Bill. I do not 
know whether that is meant as a re- 
proach. I suppose that in the Party 
government of this country, in which 
I am a firm believer, as I think 
it is the only system on which 
Parliamentary government can be well 
conducted, the two Parties compete in 
laying before the country that which they 
believe to be for the general advantage, 
and that which will secure the general 
support. I believe that this is probably 
the part of the Bill which is of the 
greatest importance and in which the 
greatest interest is taken by the class for 
whose benefit it is intended. If that be 
so, surely it is desirable that we should 
come to a definite issue and a final de- 
cision as to what is the best method of 
satisfying the demand which we believe 
to exist, and which we believe to be a 
wholesome demand that ought to be en- 
couraged. I accept the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bordesley that, in the opinion of the class 
in whose interest the proposal is brought 
forward, this is the part of the Bill that 
is most important, and I confidently sub- 
mit to the Committee that it is desirable 
to afford them a cheaper, a more efficient, 
and a more convenient method of reaching 
that object than has hitherto been sup- 
plied by the Allotments Acts. I do not 
condemn those Acts; I think they have 
done great good. It is, however, six 
years since the Allotments Act of 1887 
was passed, and, having seen the working 
of that measure and ascertained its de- 
ficiencies, we now submit our present 
plan to the Committee. The question on 
which we are going to divide is whether 
we shall adhere as regards the purchase 
of land to theexisting system, or whether 
we shall avail ourselves of the oppor- 
tunity which is afforded by this Bill of 
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improving on that system and making it 
more and more favourable to the labour- 
ing classes. 

*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
W.) : [always listen to the right hon. 
Gentleman with pleasure, but I am often 
not a little puzzled to understand the pre- 
cise object of the remarks he addresses 
to the House. Early in the evening we 
were led to understand by the Prime 
Minister and the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, who has spent many weary nights 
in charge of the Bill when the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir W. Harcourt) has 
been absent, that the first object of Her 
Majesty’s Government was to pass 
Clauses 9 and 10 of this Bill this evening, 
and that they attached so much import- 
ance to that object that if those clauses 
were not passed this evening we were 
likely to be visited with the pains and 
penalties of a Sittipg to-morrow. I 
think that the object of the right 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down 
in the remarks he has addressed to the 
House, must be to ensure that there 
shall be a Saturday Sitting. In the 
course of his speech he has made allusions 


to matters which certainly, if they were 
fairly dealt with by hon. Members on this 
side of the House, would require long 
Debate, and further, he has dragged into 
the discussion a matter which was most 


earefully excluded from it by the 
President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. Before the right hon. 
Gentleman addressed the House the 
right hon. Member for West Birmingham 
(Mr. J. Chamberlain) had inadvertently 
alluded to the question of compulsory 
hiring. He was not aware that the 
President of the Local Government 
Board proposed to exclude hiring from 
this clause, had given notice of a new 
clause in which the subject might be 
properly considered, and had begged the 
Committee not to discuss it at the present 
time. The right hon. Member for West 
Birmingham, having alluded to it in a 
few sentences, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer immediately jumps up, makes a 
detailed attack on the right hon. Gentle- 
man, accusing him practically of incon- 
sistency in the matter because the right 
hon. Member for Bordesley (Mr. Jesse 
Collings) and some Members on this 
side of the House had put their 
names on the back of a Bill proposing 
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compulsory hiring, which I believe 
never attained the honours of a Second 
Reading. Anything more provocative 
in the way of suggestions to the Opposi- 
tion to increase the length of our De- 
bates I never remember in this House. I 
can only express a sincere hope that we 
may be sufficiently self-denying not to 
take advantage of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s suggestions. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : Will the right 
hon. Gentleman forgive me? I believe I 
did allude to the question of hiring. I 
knew it was not germane to this Amend- 
ment, but I referred to it principally with 
reference to the proposal to dispense with 
the application to Parliament. 

*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH: Well, I 
really want to facilitate the progress of 
business, and I will not say a single word 
more on the present occasion about com- 
pulsory hiring. What I understand to be 


| the real question before the Committee 


now is whether there should be, as is now 
required in the case of compulsory pur- 
chase, the sanction of Parliament. 
Speaking for myself on this point, I 
must say that I am disposed to admit 
that the present procedure is tedious and 
expensive, and that there is a reason for 
some changes and reforms in it that might 
make it less expensive and more rapid. 
I have always thought that if the Local 
Government Board had devoted their 
attention to some reforms of that kind, 
such, for instance, as relieving the locality 
of any expense in connection with a Pro- 
visional Order which they approved, 
they would have met any real grievance 
which existed. But what is proposed 
now is that when the Local Government 
Board has made an Order for compulsory 
purchase, the matter shall be removed 
altogether from the sanction of Parlia- 
ment. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
says that if the Local Government Board 
sanction purchase unfairly, and do not do 
their duty equitably to all persons con- 
cerned, they can be challenged in Parlia- 
ment and censured. Nothing can be more 
absurd than such a contention as that. 
What would be the use of an individual 
landowner—probably a small one, because 
small owners ‘are in infinitely greater 
danger than large ones—having the 
power to write to his county Member 
complaining of the action of the Local 
Government Board with regard to his 
property as tyrannical and unjust, when 
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ander our rule here it would be impossible 
for a county Representative to challenge 
effectively the action of the Board ? 
Could he propose a Vote of Censure on 
the Government for the action of the 
President of the Local Government 
Board in such a matter? Why, it would 
be absurd. Could he challenge the salary 
of the President of the Local Government 
Board on the Estimates ? The Estimates 
came on in September. There is no pro- 
cedure provided by which any action, 
however unjust, on the part of the Local 
Government Board can be properly 
challenged in this House. I grant there 
might be a way, ifthe Government would | 
adopt it, of getting over this objection, 
and that would be by placing in the Bill 
some provision by which it should be 
made compulsory on the Local Govern- 
ment Board to lay these Orders before 
Parliament, and let them lie on the Table 
for 40 days, in order that there might be 
reasonable opportunity of calling atten- 
tion to them, and taking the vote of 
the House upon them. But there is no 
such proposal on the part of the Govern- 
ment, and there has been no hint that 
any such: proposal would be accepted. I 
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think if they were prepared to carry out 
the view that there should be a real 
supervision on the part of Parliament 
they would accept some such proposition. 
As it is, 1 am obliged to take the proposal 
in the Bill, and to conclude that there 
will be no chance whatever of challenging 


the action of the Local Government 
Board if it be unfair. I entirely dispute 
the analogy the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has attempted to draw between 
the procedure proposed in this Bill and the 
procedure sanctioned by the House with 
reference to the sites of Nonconformist 
chapels. The Bill on that subject, to the 
best of my recollection, slipped through 
the House in the small hours of the 
morning ; but, in any case, it only applied | 
to a very small number of cases as com-_ 
pared to this proposal, which places very 
considerable powers for the acquisition of 
land or buildings in the hands of any | 
rural Council throughout the country. I 
will not follow the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s example in making half-an-hour’s | 
speech on matters which do not come 
under this clause, but I trust the Com- | 
mittee wiil accept the Amendment. l 

Mr. STEPHENS (Middlesex, Horn- | 
sey) said, he had on the Paper several | 


Sir M. Hicks-Beach | 
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Amendments, which he did not pro- 
pose to move, having precisely the 
same object in view as that now before 
the Committee. He cordially agreed to 
the proposal of the Bill, as far as it gave 
power to the inhabitants of parishes to 
move for themselves in the matter of 
allotments. The failure of the 1887 Act 
was really attributable to the fact that 
the powers given by it to the District 
Authority had not been given directly to 
the parishes. ‘The members of any Rural 
Sanitary Authority were always in- 
terested in their own parishes, and in 
themalone. The present proposal would 
give life and foree and personal interest 
to the machinery of the Bill, which was 
wanting in the Bill as it stood. The Bill 
itself was, he thought, an admirable 
piece of machinery, and if the people of the 
parish could not agree the machinery sug- 
gested by the Amendment would work well. 
It was in reality. much less cumbrous 
than the machinery of the Bill, which 
would not only cause greater delay but 
lead to greater cost than the machinery of 
the Act of 1887, which it was proposed to 
incorporate. Under the Bill there would be 
two inquiries—the rural district inquiry 
and the Local Government inquiry, and 
both those inquiries would have to be 
extremely careful and full. The District 
Authority would hardly approach the 
Local Government Board without having 
first carefully considered the claim of the 
parish, and the Local Government Board 
would hardly give a decision which was 
to be without appeal without full investi- 
gation. Of course, it would be present to 
the mind of the Inspector that there was 
added weight and responsibility placed 


(on his shoulders, for he would have to 
/make such inquiry as would develop all 


the merits of the case, in order to present 
them to the Local Government Board. 
There could be no pressure, and he must 
always err on the side‘of admitting any 
evidence which could be said to have a 
shadow of a claim to present itself, be- 
cause unlike the case of the Local Go- 
vernment inquiry as it at present stood 
there would be no opportunity of redress. 
Under the Amendment there would be a 
single inquiry —that of the County 
Council. It would be a jury of the 
county—probably a standing committee 
of the County Council. An inquiry by 
those who were neighbours in the county, 
who had an actual, living, knowledge of 
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the circumstances of the case, must be 
much more satisfying thau one carried on 
by an Inspector, foreign to the place, sent 
down from a Government Department. 
The President of the Local Government 
Board had said last night that there were 
no complaints of the Iuspectors. Well, 
he had had experience of a good many 
Local Government inquiries, and in con- 
tradiction of the assertion of the right 
hon. Gentleman, without being invidious 
by mentioning names, he was bound to 
say that complaints were very general 
indeed in regard to their proceedings. 
Anything more unsatisfactory in the way 
of a judicial inquiry could not well be 
imagined. The Inspector sat, and the 
evidence was put before him, and at the 
end of the inquiry he folded up his 
papers and said—** Well, gentlemen, I 
gvill make my Report to the Local Go- 
vernmenut Board, and, no doubt, in a fort- 
night or three weeks you will have got 
their decision.” And when the decision 
came it was unaccompanied by any 
reasons. His experience, in fact, was 
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that it was always impossible to extract 
reasons from a Government Department. 
[Sir W. Harcourt : Hear, hear !] Yes ; 


but compare that, in point of satisfaction, 
with the process.in a Court of Law. A 
Judge was a person, at any rate, almost 
as important as au Inspector of the Local 
Government Board, but after he had 
heard all the evidence and examined the 
witnesses he did not think it beneath his 
dignity to give the reasons which had 
influenced his mind in arriving at a 
judgment. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: A Committee 
of the House of Commons gives no 
reasous, 

Mr. STEPHENS said, that in the 
case of Committees the questions were 
argued before them and could afterwards 
be argued in the House. Those who had 
had experience of Local Government in- 
quiries felt that they were not satis- 
factory, the reason being that there was 
nothing open about them, it being pos- 
sible to give a decision arbitrarily and 
without the why and wherefore. The 
Inspectors as a rule were either medical 
men, engineers or military officers. They 
could not be regarded as experts, and 
though they could not be presumed to have 
judicial aud personal qualities superior to 
the Judges of the Courts they had _prac- 
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in the land, and by the arrangement iv 
the Bill they would be raised to the level 
of the High Court of Parliament itself. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the hon. 
Gentleman misunderstood the position of 
the Inspector of the Local Government 
Board. He was no judicial officer what- 
ever. The responsibility for every deci- 
sion rested with the President of the 
Local Government Board. All the In- 
spector did was to take the evidence and 
make his Report, which was most care- 
fully considered and decided upon by the 
heal of the Department. After an ex- 
perience of 18 months he was able to 
say that he had had no complaint made 
of the conduct of any Inspector. 

Mr. STEPHENS said, he was well 
aware that the Inspector reported to the 
Local Government Board, but it was a 
difficult thing to write a Report which 
would do justice to all the points of a 
case, and it was a difficult thing to col- 
lect sufficient of the merits of a case 
from a Report to give a satisfactory deci+ 
sion. If the Judges of the country had 
to give their judgments from written 
Reports he was afraid that the result 
would be frequent miscarriages of justice. 

Mr. H.H. FOWLER: The Inspector 
produces the whole of the evidence. 

Mr. STEPHENS : But the right hon. 
Gentleman could only read a digest of it. 
The President of the Local Government 
Board was only human, and it was im- 
possible for him to wade through all these 
Reports without a great deal of assistance, 
which meant the importation of other minds 
into the decisions. The Secretary tothe 
Local Government Board last night said 
the security they would have for right 
decisions would be the raising of Debates 
on the Estimates ; but the absurdity of 
that must be manifest at once. It was 
impossible to obtain sufficient facilities 
for Debates on the Estimates for the re- 
dress of existing grievances; what then 
would bo likely to oceur in regard to the 
grievances which would arise in connec- 
tion with the action of the Inspectors in 
dealing with 12,000 parishes? It was 
hoped that all the parishes would put in 
force the powers relating to allotments, 
and if that were done there would be 
endless cases brought before the Local 
Government Board, endless Reports 
required from Local Government Board 
Inspectors, and endless complaints of the 


tical power superior to that of any Judge | unchecked action of those officials. Against 
= | 


| 
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these dangers he most strongly pro- 
tested. 

Mr. WINGFIELD-DIGBY (Dorset, 
N.) said, he should not have taken part in 
the Debate but for the speech of the 
Secretary to the Local Government 
Board, who did not confine himself to 
vague assertions, but brought forward 
individual cases, where the labourers had 
found it impossible to obtain allotments. 
He had referred to the case of Haselbury 
Bryant in Dorsetshire—a case which 
occurred in his (Mr. Wingfield-Digby’s) 
constituency, and with which he was 
quite familiar. The facts of that case 
were that the labourers, or a_ small 
political section of them, placed them- 
selves under the guidance of a political 
solicitor, and asked for a piece of land 
for allotments. They fixed their eyes on 
a particular piece of land, and would 
have that and no other. He (Mr. Wing- 
field-Digby) was speaking as the owner 
of a farm in that particular parish. Well, 
he went to the expense of getting a 
tenant to give up a field, and laid that 
field out for allotments for the labourers. 
But they preferred to have the land they 
had in view, which was a piece belonging 
to a charity for the benefit of the 
poor of the parish, and let out as 
permanent pasture at £5 an acre. The 
solicitor succeeded in obtaining the land, 
which had been a permanent pasture 
for some centuries, and it was ploughed 
up, so that the charity was robbed to that 
extent. This was done simply because 
a small political clique determined to put 
in force an Act passed in 1882 for pro- 
viding allotments out of charity lands. 
Other cases had come under his notice, 
but he confined himself to saying that 
that which had been quoted from Dorset- 
shire was not a case which proved that 
it was impossible to obtain allotments. 
The resistance offered to the labourers in 
this case was that of the trustees 
of the charity, who did not wish to see 
the permanent pasture broken up and the 
land deteriorated, seeing that it existed 
for the good of the poor of the parish. 
Vague assertions had been made that the 
Opposition were not friendly to allot- 
ments. He did not believe that was the 
case at all. He was reluctant to men- 
tion his own case, but he might say that 
during the four years he had been in 
possession of his property he had in- 


creased by several hundreds in the differ- 
Mr. Stephens 
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ent counties the number of allotment 
tenants. From his knowledge of other 
landlords he believed they were perfectly 
ready and willing to meet the reasonable 
wishes, not of a political clique but of 
the labourers generally, by setting land 
apart for them and charging only a fair 
rent. He would support the Amend- 
ment, because he thought that in the 
interests of the labourers it would be 
well that the County Council should be 
the court of appeal. He said that, because 
he had done what hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site perhaps had not done. He had sat 
on the committee of a County Council 
to consider an appeal for allotments in a 
parish where the owners—a number of 
small owners—had refused to give up 
land. The result of the inquiry of the 
County Council was pressure brought to 
bear upon the owners, which was successe 
ful without taking a farthing out of the 
kets of the labourers. Members of 
the County Council held an inquiry and 
spent many hours in the district, giving 
| their services free, the result heing en- 
'tirely satisfactory. As he wished to 
| save the labourers expensive proceedings 
he should support the Amendment for 
making the County Council the court of 
| appeal. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
| said, that the right hon. Gentleman the 
| Chancellor of the Exchequer had failed 
|to notice that in London since 1817 the 
| Local Authorities had had power to take 

property for widening and lengthening the 
| streets without coming to Parliamentat all. 
| That power had been availed of in the 
| City about one thousand times, and they 
had spent about £4,000,000 in that way. 
The Act had been put in force all over 
| London and had always been successful. 
| The law had been in force for 75 years, and 
there had never been any complaint against 
the operation of the Act. He admitted: 
with the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham that all com- 
pulsory purchase was expensive, which 
was the fault of the lawyers and not of 
the Act. But experience showed that 
the existence of compulsory powers led 
to settlement without a resort to them. 
The same powers had been exercised by 
the other Local Authorities in the Metro- 
polis without an appeal to anybody, 
except that if money had to be borrowed 
for the improvements the consent of the 
London County Council had to be ob- 
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tained, not to the improvement, but for 
the loau. The system proposed in the 
Bill was complex. He was sorry the 
Government had not had sufficient con- 
fidence in the Parish Councils to allow 
them to do what the London authorities 
had done with such great success for 75 
years. His opinion was that the right 
way to exercise control over these Local 
Bodies was to limit the amount of the 
rate they could levy. The rate in the 
City of London was limited to 1s. 6d. in 
the £1. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.) said, 
he had taken a great deal of interest 
in the allotments question, and had intro- 
duced a drastic Allotments Bill himself. 
With regard to the compulsory proposal 
of the Bill, he could not congratulate the 
Government on the way they had gone 
about assisting the agricultural interests. 
They did not consider that the whole 
population of the country was composed 
of squires and parsons whom it. was 
possible to expropriate and rob without 
anybody saying anything about it. There 
were also small freeholders, who had no 
idea of parting with their land compul- 
sorily, and they were the people who 
would make their voices heard at the 
next General Election. It would not be 
the fault of the Opposition if they did 
not. As tothe question of the compul- 
sory hiring of land for allotments, he was 
not sure that the Government were 
wrong. He recognised that what the 
agricultural labourer wanted was agricul- 
tural land not far removed from his own 
cottage. And that to a large extent, 
owing to the Bill of the late Minister for 
Agriculture, he had got. In some cases, 
however, he could not get it, not because 
of the moral obliquity of the squire and 
parson, but because the method of 
acquiring land compulsorily was cum- 
brous and expensive. Although hon. 
Members on the Opposition side of the 
House had spoken warmly against the 
Government proposals, he was bound to 
say that there was a good deal in them, 
and that they would not do much harm. 
Having regard to the line he had always 
taken in regard to allotments, he should 
not be doing himself justice or acting in 
a straightforward manner if he did not 
say this. 

Mr. ARCH (Norfolk, N.W.) said, he 
agreed, as did the large majority of 
agricultural labourers in this country, 
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with the compulsory hiring of land, and 
he thought the bon. Member who had 
just sat down (Major Rasch) must be 
aware that if compulsory hiring was 
necessary at all it was necessary in the 
County of Essex. He happened to be in 
the county about a fortnight ago, and in 
one parish he found 37 stalwart men 
having wives and children to support out 
of employment. They had no land of 
their own, and they were denied the cul- 
tivation of other people’s land. He saw 
a landlord and asked him to do something 
towards putting the men on a field which 
really did want their labour. At the 
present day land all over England was 
being starved for want of labour, and yet 
on the other side of the hedge labourers 
were allowed to starve for want of em- 
ployment. The landlord replied, “ They 
can have the land if they want it, Mr. 
Arch,” and he was pleased to hear it. A 
little later he wrote to know how the 
men had succeeded in their endeavour, 
and then he found that the labourers had 
been told they could have the land at £5 
rental. As a labourer himself, his experi- 
ence was that for 12 years he applied for 
a bare half rood of God’s earth to culti- 
vate for the support of his family, and 
for 12 years he was denied it. When he 
happened to be fortunate enough, and 
happened to be thought sufficiently well- 
behaved to have it, what were the terms ? 
Farmers paid 25s. an acre, but he paid 
£3 8s. 6d. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Sleaford Division 
(Mr. Chaplin) on the previous night 
entered his protest against the middleman, 
and by the middlemen he had been com- 
pelled to pay this much. The Earl of 
Warwick had let the land to the Chureb- 
wardens of the parish for £2 an acre, and 
they, to show their generous and thought- 
ful kindness towards the labourers, made 
the latter pay 28s. 6d. more than they 
paid the owners. That was the middle- 
man agency. He was quite at one with 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Chaplin) 
in the desire to remove the middleman 
out of these transactions. The House 
was called upon to do something to 
assuage the terrible poverty in rural 
districts. Recently there had been a 
terrible struggle in the mining industry, 
and, comparatively short as it was, the 
country was almost driven to desperation ; 
but go where they would, and when they 
would, and they would find labourers in 
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rural villages vegetating upon 10s. or 12s. 
weekly. They had this, or the alterna- 
tive of starvation. Release them from 
the grindstone of poverty, give them a 
fair field to labour in, and no favour. 
They did not want to rob landlords. 
What they had done, were doing, and 
would do, added increased value to the 
land to an enormous extent. For three 
years he sat on the Warwick County 
Council. Representations were made to 
the Council, but they could take no 
action. So complex and cumbrous were 
the arrangements that the men said, “ If 
we are to be thrust upon an expensive 
source of litigation we would rather do 
without the land altogether.” = It 
happened there were 27 acres of 
land in a village where he lived, and it 
had been so farmed that it was of 
little worth. He saw the steward of 
the Earl of Warwick, and negotiated 
with him for labourers to take these 27 
acres. He asked whence would come 


the capital for working the land, and 
was told from the strong arm of an in- 
dustrious population. Consent was given 
to the men to have the land, and £3 
an acre was demanded, and a condition 
of repayment was sought and imposed. 


To this he objected. It seemed to indi- 
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immediate. He had no belief in 
coddling the labourers. He was sorry 
that when the hon. Member for the 
West Derby Division of Liverpool spoke 
of two fields thrown back on bis hands 
he did not say how far was the land 
from the labourers’ houses, or what were 
the rents. His own experience was 
that a labourer was too often forced to 
take land at the very end of the 
parish—the worst land, for which he was 
asked double the rent paid by the farmer. 
He hoped the Government would not 
give way on this question of compulsory 
hiring, and he was certain that if they 
did not they would give the highest 
satisfaction to the most deserving class 
of men in the country. . 

Mr. CORNWALLIS (Maidstone) 
said, the hon. Member who had just sat 
down had agreed that if the labourers 
obtained allotments they would increase 
the value of the land committed to their 
care. That, however, was an argument 
in favour not of compulsory hiring, but 
of compulsory purchase, because. if the 
value of the land were increased, the 
Local Authority, if it were the owner, 
would benefit by the enhanced value. He 
had a strong objection to anything in the 
nature of compulsory hiring. When the 


eate a suspicion that the labourers were | late Government brought iu their Small 


dishonest. 
I agree to do a month’s work for you 
I may ask you for a week’s payment in 
advance.” “But you will not get it,” 
was the answer. But why should dis- 
trust be allowed on one side and not on 
the other? Well, the 27 acres were 
obtained, aud last autumn he walked 
over the land with a man who’ well 
understands the value of land—a subject 
upon which he (Mr. Arch) was not 
without some slight knowledge—and he 
was prepared to say that, whereas this 
land, when it was let, would not have 
sold in the market for more than £20 
an acre, it woull now fetch £30, be- 
cause of the labour bestowed upon it. 
He hoped the Committee would not set 
up their backs at this compulsory hiring. 
Something must be done. 
were not going to sit quietly winter by 
winter, year by year, while the land 
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appealed to them not to give the Local 
Authority the right to hire and lease 
land, and as a result of that appeal the 
power to hire and lease land was con- 
fined to property of enormous value just 
outside towns. The objection to com- 
pulsory hiring, which was brought into 
this Bill under the great fallacy that the 
Act of 1887 had not done the work it 
was intended to do, was that it would 
create such uncertainty in the tenure of 
land that landlords with the best inten- 
tions would hesitate to spend money on 
improving their land. Everybody who 
knew anything about agricultural matters 
was aware of the great expense which 
the erection of farm buildings imposed 
upon landowners. If a Local Authority 


Labourers | took away half a piece of land by means 


of compulsory hiring, it removed the 
necessity of having as large farm build- 


starved for want of cultivation, and their | ings as would be needed if the land were 


families for want of employment. The 
movement contained and gathered force 
in° favour of nationalisation of land, 


not so divided. If half a piece of land 
were taken away by means of compul- 
sory purchase the owner would know 


but this demand of the labourers was | that the buildings would not be wanted 


Mr. Arch 


| 
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in.future, but if compulsory hiring were 
adopted he would not know whether he 
would want the buildings or not. The 
great uncertainty which would attach to 
the tenure of land under this Bill, and 
the consequent discouragement to land- 
owners to spend money on improvements, 
were in his opinion quite sufficient ob- 
jections to the proposal to adopt com- 
pulsory hiring. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON 
(Shropshire, Oswestry) wished to say a 
few words on this question, not from the 
landowners’ but from the labourers’ point 
of view. He agreed very much with 
what had been said by the hon. Member 
for Norfolk (Mr. Arch) in disparagement 
of the middlemen, being certain that the 
men who stood between the landowners and 
the labourers would be the cause of great 
grievance to the latter. ‘The question the 
Committee bad to consider was whether 
compulsory hiring for seven years would 
make allotments easier and cheaper to 
get. He answered that question in the 
negative. At present six labourers could 
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put the Allotments Act in force, but 
under this Bill it would need a majority 
of the Parish Council to put it in force. 


Under those circumstances, the Govern- 
meut were taking away part of the power 
now possessed by labourers. (Mr. H. H. 
Fowrter: No.] The Parish Council 
had to take the land, and was to be the 


working intermediary, and if that body | 


put difficulties in the way of the 
labourers there would not be much chance 
of getting allotments. The secret of the 
great success of the Allotments Act of 
the late Government was that it had 
hardly ever been put in force, allotments 
having sprung up without the use of 
compulsory power. Compulsory hiring 
would, he thought, have an exactly 
opposite effect to compulsory purchase. 
It would be a much less serious thing for 
a Parish Council to hire land than to 
obtain a loan for the purchase of land, 
and he therefore thought they were more 
likely to put in force compulsory hiring 
than compulsory purehase. There wasa 
great number of landowners, be believed, 
who would be quite anxious to graut 
allotments voluntarily if they kuew that 
in the event of their not doing so their 
land would be bought ; but he believed a 
great many would say —«] would prefer 
that you should hire the land for seven 
years.” The consequence would pro- 
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bably be that instead of having voluntary 
allotments the middleman would be in- 
duced to come in. There was only a 
limited portion of the land of a parish 
which was suitable for allotments, 
Allotment land must have a road front- 
age, must be flat, must be drained, must 
be well ventilated, and must be good 
land. Suppose that 10 acres of suitable 
land could be hired at £2 an acre, the 
cost would altogether amount, with rates 
and agency fees, to £25. If the land 
were divided into 40 quarter acre por- 
tions, each tenant would pay something 
like 12s. a year, and about 6s. 3d. would 
have to be collected half yearly from 40 
tenants. Thus 80 domiciliary visits 
would have to be paid a year for the col- 
lection of the rents. The nominal land- 
lords would be the parish, represented by 
the Parish Council, but the real land- 
lord would be the Clerk of the Council. 
He would not be able to make any re- 
mission or to give any time, and he would 
therefore be unpopular. Corporations 
were always bad landlords, as they must 
always act by rule. If a bad season 
came, and an abatement were granted, 
the difference would have to be 
made up out of the pockets of the 
whole of the ratepayers, and the result 
would be that the allottees would become 
| paupers, inasmuch as their rents would 
{be paid by their fellow ratepayers. 
The labourers would, therefore, be at onee 
degraded and demoralised, and great 
injustice would be done to the small 
freeholder and the small farmer. In 
case the land was given up by the 
allottees the Parish Council would be 
liable for the rent for the remainder of 
the seven years. Land could be exhausted 
in three years by growing potatoes upon 
it without putting in any manure, and 
also by using over-stimulating manure. 
Stringent regulations would have, there- 
fore, to be enforced in order to main- 
tain the fertility of the land. It seemed 
to him that compulsory hiring opened 
up a vista of actions for breach of con- 
tract by the owner against the Council, 
and by the Council against the allottees, 
together with notices to quit and cross- 
actions. All such difficulties would be 
avoided if the voluntary system were 
allowed to have full play. He was cer- 
tain that in supporting this Amendment 
he was supporting the interests of the 
labourers. 
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CotoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.) 
said, the Debate had shown clearly that 
the Bill would greatly facilitate the 
granting of allotments. He knew that 
they were greatly wanted everywhere, 
and he wished to point out that the 
Government were leaving Ireland in a 
disgraceful state with regard to allot- 
ments. Why did they not put in some 
clauses so as to enable labourers in 
Ireland to get four acres of land cheaply ? 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 189 ; 
Noes 117.—(Division List, No. 349.) 

CommanpDER BETHELL (York, 
E.R., Holderness) said, he now had to 
propose an Amendment, the effect of 


which would be to make the County 
Council the authorising authority in 


these matters ; he wished, in fact, to sub- | 


stitute the County Council for the Dis- 
trict Council. He and his friends be- 
lieved that such a substitution would 
greatly improve the Bill. In the first 


place, there was no special advantage to | 
the District | 


be gained by allowing 
Authority to move in the matter, because 
that Council administered the affairs of a 
large area, and was not in immediate and 
close touch with the people of one parish. 


Sir W. HARCOURT : I should like 
to know exactly where we are. The last 
Amendment we divided upon began with 
the words “ petition the County Council.” 
I understand the hon, and gallant Mem- 
ber desires to leave this matter to the 
County Council, and I venture to submit 
that that is precisely the question on 
which we last divided. We have nega- 
tived the words “ petition the County 
Council,” and I ask, as a matter of Order, 
are we to reconsider this matter and have 
the whole Debate over again ? 


Mr. W. LONG said, he ventured to 
differ from the right hon. Gentleman. 
The question upon which they divided 
was whether the procedure should be as 
proposed by the Government, or that laid 
down by the Allotments Act. This 
Amendment was totally different. It 
accepted the plan of the Government, 
and simply sought to substitute the 
County Council for the District Council 
as the intermediate authority. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: I 
Amendment is iu Order. 


think the 
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CommanpeR BETHELL, continuing 
his speech, said, the District Council 
would have no special knowledge of the 
wants of and the conditions existing in 
a given parish, and therefore it would 
have to send someone to make a local 
inquiry. The County Council would act 
in precisely the same way, and it would 
| be the simpler plan to at once charge 
the County Council with the duty. But 
he had a still stronger reason than the 
absence of special knowledge on the part 
of the District Council. The Parish 
Council was to have power to appeal 
from the decision of the District Council 
to the County Council, and consequently 
if the Parish Council were not satisfied 

with the decision of the District Council 
| on the petition for allotments, it would at 
| once appeal to the County Council. Was 
| such a provision. as that likely to work 
smoothly, especially in its effect on the 
| District Council ? Would it not lead the 





| District Council to say — “ This is a 
| disagreeable job, let us sit tight and hand 


it over to the County Council?” It 
was almost certain that that ecurse would 
be adopted. It was casting an unfair 
duty to make the District Council hold 
'an inquiry with the knowledge that its 
decision would be appealed against, and 
it would be far better statesmanship to 
give the Parish Council the power to 
apply directly to the higher authority— 
the County Council. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 7, line 16, to leave out the word 
“ district,” and insert the word “ county.”— 
(Commander Bethell.) 

Question proposed, “ That the word 
‘district’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: For the very 
reasons advanced by my hon. Friend, I 
cannot accept the Amendment. He says 
the District Council is not in touch with 
the parish and that the County Council 
is. I think, on the contrary, that the 
District Council will, as the Sanitary 
Authority, be much more likely to be 
acquainted with the wants and require- 
meuts of a particular parish than the 
County Council meeting in the county 
town. But that is a question on which 
we will agree to differ. The whole basis 
of the Allotments Act is the representa- 
tion to the Sanitary Authority and not 
to the County Council. The Sanitary 
Authority and the District Council are 
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equivalent terms, if the District Councils 
part of the Bill is thrown out the Sani- 
tary Authority will remain. The last 
Debate, which extended over so many 
hours, practically resulted in the decision 
that the County Council should cease to 
have any authority in the matter, and that 
the application should go direct from the 
District Council to the Local Government 
Board. I do not propose to discuss that 
matter over again. The only question 
before the Committee is whether the 
first inquiring body should be the District 
Council or the County Council, and the 
Government entertains a strong opinion 
that the District Council is the proper 
authority. 


Mr. W. LONG said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had based his argument on 
the fact that the Allotments Act of 1887 
put these duties upon the Sanitary 
Authority, but he would probabiy 
remember that the reason why that 
authority was selected instead of the 
Court of Quarter Sessions was that it 
was the only Elective Authority existing 
at that period. In the Debates which 
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occurred at the time it was frequently 


indicated that had the County Council 
been in existence the power would have 
been placed in its hands. This question 
was one of more importance than hon. 
Members perhaps realised. It had been 
argued that the County Council would be 
more in possession of the requirements of 
a parish than the District Council. The 
President of the Local Government 
Board did not assent to that proposition. 
He did not think that that was a matter 
on which they need lay very much stress, 
because to whichever body was intrusted 
the authority the work of inquiry would 
be carried out by a sub-committee, and 
he would point out that the County 
Councils possessed this advantage—that 
upon them were to be found a consider- 
able number of men who belonged to the 
leisured classes who gladly devoted them- 
selves to the work, and were willing to go 
about the country at their own expense. 
Many of them were already serving on 
Allotment Committees, and had con- 
ducted these inquiries in a thoroughly 
impartial manner. On the ground of 
economy and effective administration he 
thought it much better that the duty of 
inquiry should be placed in the hands of 


VOL. XIX. [rourrn series. ] 
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the County Council, and he was rather 
surprised that the Government had not 
seen their way to accept the Amendment. 
If it were pressed to a Division he 
certainly would feel it his duty to 
vote for it. 


Sir W. HARCOURT: The question 
is whether the County Council or the 
District Council shall hold these inquiries. 
Surely the District Council will be more 
representative of the parish than the 
District Council, as many of its members 
will live in the parish or the immediate 
neighbourhood. Again, if the work is 
left to the Allotments Committee of the 
County Council much delay must result, 
whereas the District Council will meet 
much more often, it will be better 
acquainted with the parish, and it will 
be able to transact the business more 
quickly. For these reasons we prefer 
the County Council to the District Council. 
I hope the Committee will come to a 
decision at once. 


Sir R. PAGET said, he could sug- 
gest several reasons why, in their estima- 
tion, the County Council was the proper 
body to hold these inquiries. In the first 
place, while;they would have but one 
County Council there would in some 
counties be 22 District Councils, each 
one of which might deal with these 
Petitions on a different basis. Was it 
not more sensible that all these matters 
should be dealt with by one body instead 
of by many, especially as the one body 
was already accustomed to holding 
inquiries of this nature ? Again, it would 
be cheaper for the County Council to do 
the work, because as the Parish Council 
would have the right to appeal against 
the District Council’s decision, the latter 
body would seek to avoid its responsi- 
bility, and the difficulties of procedure 
would in consequence be multiplied 
instead of simplified. 


Mr. FREEMAN-MITFORD said, he 
differed from hon. Gentlemen on his side 
of the House who had spoken on this 
matter. He thought the District Council 
was the body to which the appeal should 
be made, for two reasons—first of all, 
because the District Council must be 
better acquainted with the wants of the 
district ; and, secondly, because it would 
meet more frequently than the County 
Council, which met only four times a 


N 
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year, and which would, therefore, involve | conceive it possible for the Government 
three months’ delay in a matter that might | to let the matter rest after they had con- 
be very argent. |demned the Provisional Order system 


*Sm M. HICKS-BEACH : I desire | Toot and branch. | [Mr. H. H. Fowzer: 


Hear, hear!] The “hear, hear!” of 
merely to say that I prefer the County | : 
Council to the District Council; but I do | the right hon. Gentleman showed that 


. P ; - | the stringent and severe words of con- 
ees Se: ee ee Gea ee | demnation which he had ‘used against the 
portance ag 

; "system did not apply alone to Provisional 
Question put, and agreed to. | Orders for the purposes of the Bill, but 
*Sir R. PAGET moved to omit from | all purposes. As to the merits of the 
ihe aliens the ath-csction— | question, he had to say that it was a gross 
(a) The Local G ¢ Benoa chal ‘he departure from the existing practice to 
“(a e Local Government Board sha : a 
substituted for the County Council, and the allow any property to be entirely dis 


order, if made by the Board, shall not require | | posed of by a public Department on the 
confirmation by Parliament.” | psedizit of anInspector. Hethoughtthe 


This sub-section had been defended by | right afta pong re. Raythegstoned 

the President of the Local Government | PO*®°. d ‘ve Parli 

Board on the ground that the present , W°Y '0 Order to give Zarlament some 
8 P | kind of control in the matter. It was too 

system of Parliamentary Provisional 


much to invite Parliament to surrender 

Orders was dilatory, expensive, unsatis- 
‘the whole of its control. What he would 

factory, and—taken in connection with 


z | suggest was that a right of appeal to the 
ae vem ay — of, the clanse—was | Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
Se ne | should be given, or that the Report 

Mr. H.H. FOWLER: I would appeal | | should lay on the Table of the House for 
to you, Sir, as to whether the Motion of some days before action was taken on it. 
the hon. Baronet is in Order. The ques- | He begged to move the omission of the 
tion raised by this Amendment has sub-seetion. 
already been debated for several hours. 4. .ament proposed. in pa e 7. line 
The hon. Baronet recognises that, for he | , ‘ ee ee oe 
; . 29, to leave out section (a).—(Sir R. 
is proceeding to reply to a speech I made | Page 

: as : aget.) 
on the question. ‘Technically, he may be 
within his right, but there was an hon- Question proposed, “ That the words 
ourable understanding that the question ‘The Local Government Board shall be 
should be settled by the last Debate, and substituted for the County Council,’ 
should not be fought over again. | stand part of the Clause.” 


Tue CHAIRMAN: Thehon. Baronet, Mr. E. STANHOPE : I do not want 
is technically right, but I cannot but feel | to prolong discussion, but I hope my 
that this question has been discussed on | hon. Friend will divide on this Amend- 


the previous Amendment. from as it involves a matter of prin- 


Sir R. PAGET said, he only wished | ciple. 
to exercise his right as an independent| Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I do not in- 
Member. There had been a sort of | tend to discuss the Amendment. I sub- 
Second Reading Debate on the clause, | mit that if ever there was a clear de- 
but that did not mean that the Committee | cision taken upon any question it was 
as a natural consequence were to agree | ‘taken in the last Division on the ques- 
to all the proposals in the clause. His | tion that the present system of Pro- 
chief ground for moving the omission of | visional Orders in this matter should 
the sub-section was that it was an indirect | cease, and that in lieu thereof should be 
attack upon the Provisional Order | substituted the Order of the Local Go- 
system. That system might be good or| vernment Board. All the difficulties 
it might be bad, but it underlay a vast | which the hon. Baronet has urged with 
amount of our legislation, and bad existed | great force were urged with equal force 
for 50 years, and if it were to be dealt | by others in the last Debate, including 
with at all it should be made the subject | the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
of separate legislation. He could not! for West Birmingham, and a clear de- 


Mr. Freeman-Mitford 
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cision was taken on the question. The 
Government cannot, therefore, take 
further part in the discussion of this 
Amendment. 


Mr. H. HOBHOUSE said, he was quite 
unaware of any understanding that the 
decision on this sub-section should be 
taken at once. He did not understand 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
West Birmingham to lay it down that 
the last Division settled this question. 
On the contrary, his right hon. Friend 
pointed out that different considerations 
arose under all these sub-sections, and 
that they could not be decided all at 
once. Therefore, those who did not 
take part in the last discussion might be 
allowed to say a word on this most im- 
portant sub-section. He thought the 
sub-section involved one of the most im- 
portant principles that the Bill could 
establish—namely, that in future Parlia- 
ment was to have no say on the ques- 
tion of taking land, and that in its place 
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cussing the converse of the last Amend- 
ment, and if this Amendment is carried 
we will then reverse the decision on the 
last Amendment upon exactly the same 
arguments. I hope, under those cireum- 
stances, that the hon. Baronet will with- 
draw his Amendment, or that a Division 
will be taken at once. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : My right 
hon. Friend is not quite so logical on 
this occasion as he generally is. He 
must himself see that if the statement he 
has made were correct, you, Sir, would 
have ruled the Amendment out of Order, 
because it would be clearly out of Order 
to raise precisely the same question which 
has been already decided, What is the 
|fact? The last Amendment proposed 
‘that the existing system should con- 
| tinue as at present. ‘That was negatived 
| by the decision of the Committee. Now 
| we are considering what we shall sub- 
stitute for the existing system. I would 
point out that if we were to accept the 





a system of bureaucracy was to be set | Amendment of the hon. Baronet opposite 


up, under which Inspectors were to be | it does not at all follow that we should 


sent all over the country to say how | 
much land was to be taken, the time for | 
which it was to be taken, and the price 
to be paid for it. The result of the 
inquiry held by the Inspector would net | 
even be the finding of a judicial tribunal, 
for the Inspector did not give judgment 
after the inquiry, but simply stated that | 


he would report to the Local Government 


Board. The result would, therefore, 
simply be the decision of a political 
Department ; and that the decision of a 


leave the system exactly as it is, because 
there are many Amendments which 
might be added to it. I have had time 
to consider the arguments which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer put for- 
ward in defence of the proposal of the 
Government. ‘They consisted largely of 
personal banter, into which I will not 
follow my right hon. Friend. He accused 
me of timidity. 1 do not mind admitting 
that I am timid of entrusting this power 
to an official Department. Our Go- 


political Department should take the | vernment officials have quite enough of 
place of a decision of the two Houses of | authority in this matter already, and 1 
Parliament seemed most unsatisfactory | think it would be a serious thing, in- 
from every point of view. The Govern- | deed, to set them up to decide ques- 
ment might have suggested some alterna- | tions of this kind which raise so much 
tive plan, such as that a judicial tribunal personal feeling. ‘The sub-section does 
should be substituted for the Houses of | go a little too far, and I am, therefore, 
Parliament. Under the Allotments Act | perfectly prepared to support the Amend- 
pe ys the County Council was super- | ment. 
y general consent, and had acted TE er : 

i : : Sir R. TEMPLE said, he had to say 

with general satisfaction. Was that Act that his colleagues would divide on this 


to be repealed or not ? Amendment. They regarded the Pro- 


Sir W. HARCOURT : I should like 
to know what we are now engaged in 
doing. I wish to ascertain what was 
the point that was decided on the last 
Amendment, after a Debate of six or 
seven hours and by a majority of 72. 
My view is that we ure simply now dis- 


visional Order system as the palladium 
of property, one of the few securities 
| left to them in this revolutionary age, 
' and to substitute the Local Government 
Board for the authority of Parliament 
would be to barter away their Parlia. 
| mentary birthright for a mess of pottage. 
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He, therefore, warned the Government 
that they would resist the proposal now 
and at all future stages of the Bill. 


Mr. LEES-KNOWLES said, that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer might 
attach some weight to the views of Lord 
Salisbury on this question. Speaking 


in connection with the Public Worship 
(Sites) Bill Lord Salisbury had said— 


“T certainly should resist so dangerous an 
innovation, and if I were to give it to anybody 
I should certainly hesitate to give such a power 
to a Public Department. It is the strangest 
proposal that a Public Department should have 
the power without appeal of giving any reason 
for its action of taking a man’s land away 
against his will, and that without any limitation 
as to situation. A Public Department is not an 
impartial body. It isa body of very excellent 
and skilled civil servants governed by a 
politician. The Local Government Board has 
existed for some 20 years. I do not know much 
of its internal machinery ; but I know that it 
has been governed again and again by men of 
very extreme political opinions; and this isa 
matter upon which politica! and polemical con- 
troversies would be raised, and very bitter feel- 
ings might be very often excited. If you were 
to sanction the innovation of giving to a Public 
Department, or to any authority less than that 
of Parliament, the right to alienate a man’s 
land, surely you would not vest that power in 
political men, who, whatever the integrity of 
their character may be, yet, by the nature of the 
contests in which they are involved, must be 
deeply biassed in cases in which their action is 
called for whenever political and polemical 
controversies are brought up.” 
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He certainly thought that the words of 
Lord Salisbury ought to bear weight. 
With regard to the expense of Pro- 
visional Orders, a Return issued by the 
Local Government Board showed that 
the highest Departmental charge in 
respect of any such Order was £14 2s., 
which he thought was very cheap. He 
held that there ought to be some final 
Court of Appeal, such as an appeal to 
the House, to relieve the Government 
Department, and he thought it would be 
less expensive than the mode proposed 
by the Bill. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 141 ; 
Noes 64.—(Division List, No. 350.) 


Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 


ford) said, he had an Amendment to pro- 


pose to the sub-section, and he was not 
without hope that the Government would 
Sir R. Temple 
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be willing to accept it. The House had 
been constantly told that the great safe- 
guard against improper orders being made 
by the Local Government Board was 
that the Orders would come under the 


review of Parliament. But, so far as he 
had been able to gather, there would be 
no effective review of the conduct of the 
Local Government Board,.unless it were 
in moving the reduction of the President's 
salary at the close of the Session, but it 
was idle to say that that would be a 
safeguard. It was most important that 
the power of review should be vested in 
Parliament, for they were now practically 
establishing a precedent which might 
have very, far-reaching consequences in 
the future, and which, as the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Birmingham 
had previously pointed out, could hardly 
stop at the question of allotments. His 
proposal was to adopt in this Bill a pro- 
cedure which was common in many Acts 
of Parliament. He proposed that the 
Order should be laid before Parliament as 
soon as it was made, which would give 
Parliament an opportunity, if necessary, 
of passing an opinion upon it. He 
therefore moved to leave out the rest of 
the words of Sub-section (a), in order to 
insert after “Council,” in line 30, the 
words— 


“ Provided that every such Order when made 
by the Board instead of being confirmed by Act 
shall forthwith, after the making thereof, be 
laid before both Houses of Parliament if Parlia- 
ment is then sitting, and if not then forthwith 
after the commencement of the next ensuing 
Session, and either House of Parliament may, 
upon Motion made within 40 days after such 
Order has been laid before it, annul the same as 
from the date of the making thereof.” 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 7, line 30, to leave out from the word 
“Council,” to the end of the sub-section in 
order to insert the words—* Provided that every 
such Order when made by the Board instead of 
being confirmed by Act shall forthwith, after 
the making thereof, be laid before both Houses 
of Parliament if Parliament is then sitting, 
and if not, then forthwith after the commence- 
ment of the next ensuing Session, and either 
House of Parliament may, upon Motion made 
within 40 days after such Order has been laid 
before it, annul the same as from the date of 
the making thereof.”—( Mr. Chaplin.) 


Question proposed, ‘* That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 
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prefer the Provisional Order system to 
this, as being much more expeditious and 
effective. Our theory is that this is a 
matter of dealing with small amounts, 
and that it is of small importance. The 
House has thought that it would be better 
to leave it in the hands of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, and it has practically 
decided that there shall be no review by 
Parliament. I cannot conceive a more 
cumbrous or useless mode of reviewing 
the decision of the Board than that 
which the right hon. Gentleman suggests. 
The right hon, Gentleman said it has 
been stated that the proper way of re- 
viewing these things was by attacking 
the salary of the President of the Local 
Government Board on the Estimates. 


Mr. CHAPLIN said, what he stated 
was that it had been repeatedly held out 
to the Opposition from the other side of 
the House that an opportunity of 
challenging and reviewing the decisions 
of the Board would be afforded by criti- 
cising the conduct of the Local Govern- 
ment Board in this House. 


*Mr. H.H. FOWLER: The right hon. 


Gentleman has misunderstood what was 
said, which was that if the President of 
the Local Government Board for the 
time being should pursue a course of con- 
duct which is politically improper then 
Parliament could arraign him for his mis- 
demeanours. It is absolutely absurd to 
suppose that either House of Parliament 
can review these cases in detail, and 
either condemn or approve the conduct of 
the Department in dealing with them. 
The House has decided that the present is 
a costly and ineffective mode, and I think 
that to that decision we must adhere. 
Mr. E. STANHOPE (Lincolnshire, 


Horneastle) said, that as regarded the 


expense, there could be no objection to the | 


scheme. His right hon. Friend’s Amend- 


ment did not involve any expenditure or | 


any considerable delay. The Opposition 
desired to retain some check on the pro- 
ceedings of the Local Government Board. 


He agreed with the right hon. Gentle- | 


man that the best check was the Pro- 
visional Order, and he preferred it, but 
the Committee had objected to it. His 


right hon. Friend proposed his Amend- | 
ment as the second best mode of checking | 
the proceedings of the Local Government 
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*Mx. H. H. FOWLER : I really should | 


Board. The proposal of his right hon, 
Friend was reasonable, and had been 
adopted in cases of much greater im- 
portance than the one under considera- 
tion. 


Sir W. HARCOURT: The hon. 
Member for Peterborough has stated that 
in the City of London the Local Au- 
thorities have power to make these 
Orders without the consent of Parlia- 
ment. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE: I do not think 
that that is so, 

Sm W. HARCOURT: Well, that the 
Corporation has such power. The pro- 
posal of the right hon. Gentleman seems 
to me to be a reductio ad absurdum, 
and will necessarily create delay in 
coming to a final decision in these matters, 
We desire to come to a speedy and final 
decision, but right hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite desire to take every possible 
means of postponing the evil day. If 
Amendments of this kind are brought 
on one after another people will begin to 
doubt whether you are really as 
solicitous to carry the Bill as you 
profess to be. : 


Mr. CHAPLIN said, the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman only showed 
how very slight was his acquaintance 


' with the taking of land in the country. 


His proposal would not necessarily create 
much delay. Land could not be taken 
compulsorily without at least six months’ 
notice to quit, but where it was taken by 
voluntary means, which he had always 
maintained to be the best course, this 
delay could be avoided. Delay was abso- 
lutely inseparable from compulsion. The 
40 days he suggested would add com- 
paratively little to the delay which would 
inevitably result from the process of 
putting the compulsory clauses into force. 
He would be willing to reduce the num- 
ber of days if that would meet the right 
hon. Gentleman’s objection, but upon 
the general ground that this would 
necessarily create great delay inthe pro- 
vision of allotments he gave the most 
emphatic contradiction. 

Srr W. HARCOURT: The right 
hon. Geutleman does not understand 
what I said. It is not a question of 
days but of months before Parliament. 
meets. Does he not perceive that notice 
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cannot be given until the thing is finally ; land it was proposed to take before the 
decided ? There may, therefore, be a) holding of an inquiry by the Local Go- 
postponement of six months before you | vernment Board could take place at all, 
can give the notice. | and practically Parliament could dispose 


7 . | of a case as prompt!y as the President of 
RAS RTS een |the Local Government Board. He 


Tewkesbury) said, he did not think the | appealed to the Government to reconsider 


Local Government 








President of the Local Government 


clause. The Committee had agreed that 
land was to be taken compulsorily by 
order of a Government official, of whom 
the people in the country knew nothing. 
He would like to know how long that 
system was likely to last if the cases in 
which he interfered were numerous ? So 
far as large landed proprietors were con- 
cerned, perhaps it would not be of great 
importance, because it might only touch 
fragments of what they had got; but as 
regarded the land of small proprietors 
lying near the towns, the action which 


was taken would deprive those | 
estates of all value, and that would | 
occur in a great number of cases. 


He suggested that some semblance of 
Parliamentary control should be intro- 
duced. Unless they could satisfy the 
country that Parliament had control over 


the 
Board really understood the nature of the | 
subject he was dealing with in this | 





the question of compulsion, he did not 
believe that the measure could stand for 
five years. 
there was a very different thing between 
a Municipality taking land for the im- 
provement of streets, which was taking 
land in the interest of the community, 


and taking land, as in this case, from | 


one private person to give it to another. 


had referred to, passed in 1817, applied 
to the whole of London, as well as to 
the City, and it was so simple that all 
were satisfied with the working of it. 
They had put it in force in the City about 
a thousand times, and spent millions 
of money under it. It was an Act to 
allow the Local Authorities to take land 
compulsorily without the necessity of 
coming to Parliament. 


Mr. BRODRICK said, it ought not’ 
to be allowed to go out to the country 
that the Opposition had endeavoured to 
introduce delay into the operation of 
this Allotments Clause. The right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to have forgotten that 


He would point out that | 


dangerous precedent they were 
making in dispensing with the control of 
Parliament, and pointed out that Parlia- 
ment would not import this principle into 
other cases in which State Departments 
required land for public purposes. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 127 ; 
Noes 47.—(Division List, No. 351.) 

Sir R. PAGET moved the omission 
of Sub-section (b.) He said, that some 
Members had fallen into the error of 
imagining that this 10 per cent. for com- 
pulsory purchase had the force of statu- 
tory authority. This was not the case, 
but it was asystem which had grown up. 
He contended that there were cases in 
which it would be unjust not to allow for 
compulsion in fixing the amount of com- 
pensation, but they ought to have a Bill 
dealing with this subject. He moved 
the omission of the sub-section. 


Amendment proposed, 
In page 7, line 32, to leave out Sub-section (b.) 


| —(Sir R. Paget.) 


| tion (b) stand part of the Clause.” 


Question proposed, “ That Sub-sec- 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER admitted that 


| there was no statutory right to give this 
*Mr. A. C. MORTON said, the Act he | 


allowance of what was called 10 per cent., 
, although he was very sorry to say that a 
' much larger figure was often given. But 
although there was no statutory authority 
| for it, he was advised it had grown up 
|for so many years, and had judicial 
| sanction to such an extent, that for all 
| practical purposes it was recognised that 
_valuers in putting a valuation on land 
|taken compulsorily under the Lands 
| Clauses Act put an addition to the value 
they had arrived at because of the com- 
pulsory purchase. The insertion of the 
| clause in no way interfered with either 
the compensation for severance or to 
the land which might be injuriously 
affected by certain of the land being 
taken. If injury was done by severance 





notice must be given to an owner whose | the landowner was compensated for that, 


Sir W. Harcourt 
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and if a farm was ivjuriously affected 
in consequence of taking a particular 
portion which might result in injury to 
the rest of the property, compensation was 
given for that. All they wanted to do 
was to prevent the valuer putting on 
another sum over and above this, 
because it was compulsorily taken. 
In a recent arbitration for a large public 
purpose, in which the Solicitor General 
was concerned, every expert witness told 
the arbitrator that he invariably put 
25 per cent. on agricultural land 
taken ; so that it was not a question of 
10 per cent. The Government attached 
importance to this clause, which they 
did not believe would inflict any injury 
upon the landowner. 
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Amendment, by leave, withdrawn, 


Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge) moved to insert the 
following sub-section at the end of the 
clause :— 

“The provisions of ‘The Railways Clauses 
Act, 1845,’ Sections 77 to 85 (both inclusive), 
with respect to mines shall, in relation to any 
land purchased by a Parish Council, be deemed 
to be incorporated with this Act, and for the 


purpose of such incorporation the said provi- | difficulties, 
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| powers altogether in mineral districts. 
As the Bill at present stands, under 
| Section 9, Sub-section 3, land might be 
compulsorily acquired by virtue of Orders 
obtained under Section 3 of the Allot- 
ments Act, 1887. By the last mentioned 
Act lands might be acquired compulsorily 
under the provisions of the Lands Clauses 
Consolidation Acts by virtue of Pro- 
visional Orders made by a County 
Authority and confirmed by Parliament ; 
| but it was provided by Section 3, Sub- 
section 8— 
| That the County Authority shall not make 
| @ Provisional Order for purchasing any rights 
to coal or metalliferous ore.” 
The meaning of this sub-section was far 
from clear, though it was probably 
intended to signify that in case land was 
purchased which contained coal or 
| metalliferous ore, the right of such coal or 
_ore was to be reserved from the purchase, 
and, if that were so, it would leave the 
respective rights of the owners of the 
surface and minerals in a very vague and 
uncertain position. To obviate the 
he proposed to have recourse 


probably have the practical effect of 
precluding them from exercising their 





sions of ‘The Railways Clauses Act, 1845,’ shall | to the well-considered and well-tried 


be construed as if the expression ‘the Company ’ 
referred to the Parish Council, and as if expres- 
sions relating to the railway or works referred 
to the buildings or works for the purpose of 
which the land is purchased by the Parish 
Council, and as if the expression ‘the special 
Act’ referred to the Order to be obtained by 
virtue of this Act. No hiring of land com- 
Cpe under the provisions of this Act shall 

deemed to include any minerals under 
such land, or any rights with respect thereto.” 


He said, this form of Sub-section was 
proposed by him in order to meet the 


difficulties which must otherwise inevi- | 


tably arise in mineral districts, from the 
exercise of the compulsory power to 
acquire lands proposed to be given to 
Parish Councils -by the Bill. The 
inclusion of minerals in a compulsory pur- 
chase by the Parish Councils would be 
equally disastrous to the owners of the 
minerals and the Parish Councils, as the 
interposition of isolated ownerships of 
minerals in the midst of large mineral 
fields without rights of communication 
would be fatal to the development of 
such fields, whilst 
acquiring and paying for the minerals as 
well as the surface would entail a heavy 
burden on the Councils, and would 


the necessity of | 


clauses of the Railways Clauses Con- 
solidation Act relating to miners, which 
would relieve the Parish Councils from 
| any necessity to purchase in the first 
instance, leaving them, however, the 
| power of purchasing a right to support 
in the event of the minerals being about 
to be worked, and at the same time 
securing to the owners of the minerals 
'the right to make necessary mining 
/communications without injury to the 
‘surface, and giving to the Parish 
Councils full power to see that the mines 
| were not contrary to the provisions of 
the Act. The last words of the proposed 
sub-section related to the case of com- 
pulsory hirings. It was obviously 
| necessary, and invariably it was the case 
_in mining districts, that the minerals and 
all rights respecting them were reserved 
| from hirings, and it was proposed that 
‘this should be provided for by this Bill 
| in the case of compulsory hirings by the 
| Parish Councils. 





Amendment proposed, 

| In page 8, line 5, at end, add—* (e) The pro- 
| visions of the ‘The Railways Clauses Act, 1845,’ 
| Sections 77 to 85 (both inclusive), with 








' 
| 
/ 
| 
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respect to mines shall. in relation to any iand | 
purchased by a Parish Council, be deemed to 
be incorporated with this Act, and for the 
purpose of such incorporation the said pro- 
visions of ‘The Railways Clauses Act, 1845,’ 
shall be construed as if the expression ‘the 
Company’ referred to the Parish Council, and 
as if expressions relating to the railway or 
works referred to the buildings or works for 
the purpose of which the land is purchased by 
the Parish Council, and as if the expression 
‘the special Act’ referred to the Order to be 
obtained by virtue of this Act. No hiring of 
land compulsorily under the provisions of this | 
Act shall be deemed to include any minerals | 
under such land, or any rights with respect 
thereto.”"—(CMr. Griffith- Boscawen.) 


Local Government 





Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 


*Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
J. Riesy, Forfar), who was indistinctly 
heard, was understood to say that if 
certain verbal alterations were made in 
the Amendment it might be accepted. 
The Amendment should apply to land 
purchased by “or on behalf of” a Parish 
Council, and then, after “land pur- 
chased,” they might leave out “by a 
Parish Council.” These words might be 
left out without any damage to the | 
spirit of the Amendment. If the hon. 
Member would accept these alterations, | 
leaving out the final words, they might 
adopt the Amendment. 


Mr. W. LONG said, there was an im- 
pression amongst persous interested in | 
the clause that these final words as to 
hiring were unnecessary. The first 
part of the Amendment the right hon. 
Gentleman might well accept, because 
no doubt it would apply to all classes of 
property acquired by the Local Authority, 
and if it were by gift, the donor would 
be able to make his own arrangements in 
regard to minerals. If the words were 
struck out now, would the Government 
reconsider the matter between this and 
Report ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he would 
make a suggestion which might save 
time. He would propose that the Go- | 
vernment should take the Amendment as 
it was proposed, reserving to themselves 
the right to carefully consider the word- 
ing of it before the Report stage, and 
of dealing with the question of minerals. 
They were likely to get into a mess if 
they attempted to deal with the question | 
at the present moment iu a hurry. 
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*Mr. WADDY (Lincolnshire, Brigg) 
said, the words “or any rights with 
respect thereto” were very wide. They 
would inelude even the right to support. 
There were many cases, especially in the 
North of England, where lands were 
let on the understanding that compensa- 
tion should be paid for subsidence. 

*Sir J. RIGBY said, he did not think 
there would be any difficulty in the 
matter. It was not intended to allow 
the mine-owner to destroy the surface. 
He did not think the words would have 
that effect, but the Government would 
consider the matter and take measures to 
guard against such a possibility. 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN said, 
he thought the Railways Clauses Con- 
solidation Act distinctly safeguarded the 
surface, and that was one of the reasons 
why he proposed the Amendment. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
said, it appeared to him most dangerous 
for the Government to accept Amend- 
ments of this sort in the dinner hour, and 
without notice to their supporters. It 
was said that the words could be altered 
ou Report if necessary. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The principle 
of the Amendment is accepted. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON said, that made 
the matter worse, because if the Govern- 
ment only promised to consider the matter 
between this and Report they would not 
be pledged to anything. If they ac- 


‘quired land for allotments and allowed 


someone else to take minerals from 


/ beneath it, it might drop away and 
, become worthless. 


He trusted the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board would not act 
in the matter in a hurry. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, he would endorse what had 
been said by the hon. Member for Peter- 
borough, aud would urge the Govern- 
ment to reconsider their position. He 
was not at all disposed to acquiesce 
in the Government backing down 
to proposals of this kind coming 
from the other side. They had spent 
hours and hours discussing the question 
of the compulsory acquisition of land 
with hon. Gentlemen who represented 
the landlords’ interest, and they had now 
come to a matter which seemed to him 
equally deserving of consideration. He 


_did not wish to prolong discussion un- 
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necessarily, and whilst he wislied to give 
the Government every support he could, 
he was not disposed to support them in 
everything which went against the grain 
from a Radical point of view, 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he would 
point out to the hon. Member who had 
just sat down, and the hon. Member who 
had preceded him, that the Government 
were not acting precipitately or “ backing 
down” in this matter. They had care- 
fully considered the Amendment with 
the assistance of their Legal Advisers, 
and had come to the conclusion that the 
words down to the word “ No” must be 
inserted in the Bill as a matter of justice 
and law. The last few lines, the Solicitor 
General believed, were already covered 
by the Bill, but the Government reserved 
to themselves the right to put them in 
or not as they thought necessary. 


825 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Mr. C. HOBHOUSE (Wilts, Devizes) 


said, he desired to move to leave out 
Sub-section 4 in order, formally, to 
repeat a question put to the President of 
the Local Government Board, but which 
the right hon. Gentleman had not 
answered—namely, what had become of 
the Allotments Act of 1890? The sub- 
section was similar to one already exist- 
ing in that Act, the object of which was 
to provide that where the District 
Council did not do their duty there 
should be an appeal to the County 
Council. Were these two enactments to 
go on side by side? If so, serious con- 
fusion would prevail, and no one would 
know how to proceed. They already 
had three authorities interested in this 
question of allotments, and this sub- 
section would bring in a fourth. He 
thought the District Councils were to be 
established on such a popular basis that 
they would never fail to do their duty. 
Certainly the argument in 1890 was that 
it was necessary to give an appeal from 
the Rural Sanitary Bodies because they 
were not a popularly Elected Body. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 8, line 6, to leave out Sub-section 4, 
—CMr. C. Hobhouse.) 

Question proposed, “ That Sub-section 
4 stand part of the Clause.” 
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Sm J. RIGBY said, that what was 
intended by the Bill, and what he believed 
was carried out by it, was simply to add 
to the methods recognised by the Acts of 
1887 and 1890 one other which would 
not interfere with them in any way, but 
enable the initiative to be taken by the 
Parish Council. Wherever a Parish 
Council came into operation, no doubt 
the existing system would be modified, 
but what was capable of being done 
under the original Acts would not be 
interfered with. Parishioners would 
still be able to apply under the original 
Acts just as if the Parish Councils Bill 
had not been passed. It was thought, 
however, that when the Parish Councils 
came into operation, as they would be 
Representatives Body, they ought to have 
a more speedy method of obtaining 
allotments. 

Mr. W. LONG said, that no doubt 
the Solicitor General, who was in a 
measure responsible for the Bill, was 
right; but he confessed he could not 
follow the hon. Gentleman in _ his 
explanation. Earlier in the evening the 
Government had laid it down that the 
District Council was an infinitely superior 
authority for these purposes to the 
County Council ; but now they went on 
to give an appeal to the County Council 
in the event of the District Council 
neglecting their duty. He failed to see 
how the conduct of the Government 
could be called consistent. 

*Sir J. RIGBY said, it had already 
been pointed out that Sub-section 4 only 
referred to the possible and, he hoped, 
not very probable case of the District 
Council failing to do its duty. In that 
event the parish would go to the County 
Council ; but if the District Council did 
its duty there would be no reason to 
appeal. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, 
N.) said that, in other words, the County 
Council was constituted a Court of Appeal 
against the District Council. He was glad 
the hon. Member for Sunderland was 
present, because the other night, in very 
vigorous language, the hon. Member 
protested, on behalf of the County Coun- 
cils, against their being constituted 
Courts of Appeal from the District 
Councils. He (Mr. Bolton) did not know 
by what right the hon, Member spoke 
for the County Councils throughout the 
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country ; but he certainly took it on 
himself the other night 

Tue CHAIRMAN : This is clearly 
irrelevant. 

Mr. StoREY rose—— 

An hon. Memser : Take no notice of 
him. 

Mr. STOREY said, he did not 
intend to notice the reference which had 
been made to himself. He wished to 
point out that an analogous position of 
things to that created by the Bill existed 
with regard to the housing of the work- 
ing classes. When the Rural Sanitary 
Authority did not do its duty the County 
Council could take up the business, and 
that in the County of Durham had 
been found to be a very valuable state of 
the law. In that county they had been 
able to secure several thousands of decent 
houses for workmen which did not exist 
three years ago. 

Mr. W. LONG said, his complaint 
had been of the inconsistency of the Go- 
vernment, who one moment said the 
County Council could not be trusted as 
the District Council could be—that the 
County Council would not have the 
sympathy of the parishes—and the next 
moment put the County Council in 
superior authority to the District Council. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he did 
not think there was any inconsistency in 
what the Government had said. They 
had stated that a district inquiry was 
better in the first place, but if the Dis- 
trict Council would not do its duty a 
Court of Appeal would be required. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON asked whether 
it was desirable that this unnecessary 
tangle should be introduced into the Bill ? 
The District Council should be vested 
with discretion. In the discharge of 
its duties, like other Public Bodies, it 
was amenable to the influences of its 
constituents ; therefore, it seemed un- 
necessary to provide that the County 
Council should have appellate jurisdic- 
tion. 

Mr. C. HOBHOUSE said, he did not 
wish to press the Amendment, which he 
had only mcved in the interest of the 
simplicity of the clause. 





Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
On Motion of Mr. J. Grant Law- 
son, the following Amendment was 
agreed to :— 
Mr. T. H. Bolton 
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In page 8, line 18, after the word “shall,” to 
insert the words “if the land is required for 
allotments be defrayed in manner provided by 
Section 10 of ‘ The Allotments Act 1887,’ and in 
any other case.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 10 (Restrictions on expenditure 
by Parish Councils.) 


On Motion of Mr. H. H. Fow er, the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 

In page 8, line 20, to leave out from the word 
“ meeting,’ to end of line 21. 

*Mr. LEES KNOWLES: I have 
six Amendments on the Paper which 
really all hang together, though they 
appear on different pages. I propose, 
first, that a Parish Council shall not, 
without the consent of the parish meet- 
ing, sell or exchange any parish property 
—that is provided by the Bill ; secondly, 
that a Parish Council shall not, without 
the consent of the parish meeting and 
the approval of the Local Government 
Board, incur any expense or liability 
which will involve a loan; thirdly, that 
a Parish Council shall have power to 
incur expense, if the total amount shall 
not exceed a Id. rate in the £1 in 
any financial year. If, however, the 
parish meeting passes a resolution by a 
particular majority, the Parish Council 
shall have power to incur further expense 
if the total amount shall not exceed a 
4d. rate in the £1 in any finan- 
cial year; and, fourthly, that the ex- 
penses of the Parish Council shall be paid 
in the same manner as “ special expenses ” 
of a Rural Sanitary Authority. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: It will, 
perhaps, be convenient if I make a pre- 
liminary statement as to what the view 
of the Government is in connection with 
this clause. If the Committee accept 
the principles I wish to submit to their 
approval, I would ask them to accept my 
drafting. The hon. Gentleman’s Amend- 
ments would set up a different scheme ; 
but the proposal I make, and which is 
embodied in Amendments lower down, is 
to the effect that, without the consent of 
the parish meeting, the Parish Council 
shall not be able to incur any expense or 
liability which would involve a loan, or 
to incur any expense which would 
require anything beyond a ld. rate. The 
parish meeting is to put its veto on either 
of these two proceedings. Then I goon 
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to say that the Parish Council shall have 
the approval of the County Council to 
any loan; that the rate levied by the 
Parish Council for their ordinary ex- 
penses shall not exceed 1d. in the £1 in 
any local financial year; but that the 
Council may, for the purpose of paying 
the annual charge for money borrowed 
under this Act, or for meeting any special 
expenditure in that year which the 
County Council allows, raise the neces- 
sary sum in addition to the 1d. rate. 
Those are the safeguards which I wish 
to submit to the Committee as very 
rigidly circumscribing the financial action 
of the Council. [An hon. Member: 
Too rigidly.} An hon. Member says 
“too rigidly.” At any rate, I have not 
erred in the direction of laxity. My 
scheme is, first, that the parish meeting 
should be able to control any loan ; 
secondly, that it should be able to control 
any expenditure in excess of the 1d. rate ; 
and, thirdly, that the County Council 
should have to approve of any expendi- 
ture in excess of the ld. rate. The 
Borrowing Clause is Clause 11, but we 
propose that, with reference to a loan, 
there shall be the consent of the County 
Council, and also that the Local Govern- 
ment Board shall have jurisdiction. The 
ordinary limit of the loan which the 
Local Government Board have power to 
sanction is two years of the assessable 
value ; but I propose to limit the power 
even of the Local Government Board 
to one-half of the assessable value. I 
am willing to answer any inquiry any hon. 
Member may see fit to put on the subject. 
Of course, two other questions are involved. 
There are Members who desire to impose 
an extreme limit beyond which the 
Council cannot with any consent go, and 
there is also the more difficult question 
arising as to whether the new parish rate 
is to be levied as an ordinary poor rate 
or whether it is to be levied under what 
I may call the special expenses pro- 
visions of the Public Health Act of 1875. 
Those are all the questions which I 
think arise in the clause. 

Mr. W. LONG (Wilts, Devizes) : I 
think we are indebted to the right hon. 
Gentleman for the course he has taken 
in connection with this clause, which is 
certainly not the least important section 
in the Bill. The course he has adopted 
must, I think, be appreciated by every 
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Member of the Committee, and will, I 
think, in all probability facilitate and 
shorten the discussion on the clause. 
The proposals of the right hon. Gentle- 
man are undoubtedly more satisfactory 
in their present form than they were as 
they at first appeared in the Bill. At 
the same time, they appear to me to be 
open to two objections. But before 
stating my objections I would say a word 
as to the course which I think the Com- 
mittee should adopt. The right hon. 
Gentleman suggested that we should pro- 
ceed to his Amendment on line 27 and 
there discuss the whole question. Of 
course, one has to be extremely careful in 
these progeedings in Committee that one 
does not deprive oneself of the right of 
raising some particular point by accept- 
ing what seems at first sight, and which 
T am sure the right hon. Gentleman 
means in this case to be a perfectly fair 
offer. My hon. Friend the Member for 
Somerset (Sir R. Paget) raises the ques- 
tion of limit at a rather earlier point 
by an Amendment to line 22. There 
are also the Amendments to which my 
hon. Friend the Member for Salford (Mr. 
Lees Knowles) has referred, and which 
fix a limit to the rate of 4d. I do not 
feel myself competent to advise my hon. 
Friend on this point, but if I can be 
assured that by adopting the course in- 
dicated by the right hon. Gentleman we 
shall not be precluded from addressing 
ourselves to the question of limit, I shall 
personally be prepared to assent to the 
discussion taking place on the proposals 
of the Government. If, however, we 
should be precluded from taking that 
course, I should recommend that the 
discussion be taken on one of the Amend- 
ments to which I have referred. It 
seems to me that the objections to the 
course indicated by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman are two-fold and of a very dif- 
ferent character. In the first place they 
seem to me to hamper somewhat unduly 
the Local Authorities, and in the second 
place they leave the door very wide open 
to extravagance. They hamper the 
authorities unduly because they fix the 
limit at a ld. rate. I will not trouble 
the Committee by calling attention to 
what a very minute income that would 
produce except that by saying that the 
product would vary from as low a sum 
as £2 or £3 to an amount which would 
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never be very large. It is possible that 
with a Parish Council and a County 
Council, both inclined to extravagance, 
both might err in the opposite direction. 
1 do not think the Committee desire 
either in the first place to tie their hands 
too tightly or to leave it toany ill-advised 
Council to indulge in extravagance. I 
think, therefore, it would be well if we 
could arriveat somecompromise by which 
we limit expenditure to a fixed sum. 
I believe that the wish we are all 
animated by is that these Councils 
should have reasonable powers and yet 
at the same time that they should not 
be allowed to indulge in extravagance. 
I need hardly say I honestly desire that, 
we should make fair and reasonable pro- 
gress with this Bill, while at the same 
time giving full and free attention to its 
most important details. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I do not want 
to have any difficulty hereafter, and I 
think that perhaps some difficulty might 
arise if we shut out the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Somerset (Sir R. 
Paget). If, therefore, he would now 
move his Amendment, it would be well 
if we cleared that out of the way first. 
If it were carried it would hereafter 
affect my rating clause. 


Sir R. PAGET (Somerset, Wells) 
moved the following Amendment :— 

In page 8, line 22, to leave out from “incur ” 
to end of Sub-section (ii), and insert “any ex- 
pense or liability which will, combined ‘with 
their other expenses, whether for repayment of 
loans or of interest thereon, or putting in force 
any of the aloptive Acts, or exercising any of 
the additional powers set forth in Clause &, or 
for any other purposes whatsoever, involve a 
rate exceeding 4d. in the £1 for any local finan- 
cial year.” ; 

He said, he felt bound to make a protest 
against any increase of rating power. If 
it had been possible to obtain the con- 
sent of the Government to the abolition 
of the compound householder, he should 
have been ready to waive, if not all, at 
any rate a great part of his objections 
to the clause on this point. The com- 
pound householder had been left in com- 
mand of the situation, and he, therefore, 
felt obliged to try and bring the expen- 
diture within some kind of reasonable 
control. ‘To some hon. Members who 


might be more familiar with borough 
than with county work, a limit of 4d. 


Mr. W. Long 
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might appear to be absurd. A 4d. rate’ 
in a borough was, he admitted, a com- 
paratively insignificant thing, inasmuch as 
it was levied simply and solely on the 
value of the houses the ratepayers hap- 
pened to inhabit. It was quite a dif- 
ferent thing, however, in the country. A 
farmer’s income was assumed to be half 
his rental, so that if his rental was £400 
a year, he was supposed to make an 
income of £200 a year. A 4d. rate, 
however, would be levied not on the 
£200 a year, but on the £400 a year, 
and it would, therefore, mean an 8d. rate 
on his income. If the Committee 
saddled the farmers or the yeomen of 
this country with a rate of this kind it 
would impose a burden of a most grievous 
character. It might be well that such 
things as labourers’ recreation grounds, 
museums, and skittle alleys should be 
provided for the people in the country 
villages, and he certainly did not grudge 
them such delights, but he contended 
that if as a nation they said that such 
things were for the national advantage, 
they as a nation should bear the burden 
of the expense. There was no reason 
whatever why it should form an addi- 
tional burden upon land, and if Parlia- 
ment said it must do so, he contended 
that the burden ought, at all events, to 
be restricted to reasonable limits. He 
did not quite understand that portion of 
the Amendment of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. H. H. Fowler) which pro- 
vided that a Council for the purpose of 
paying the annual charge for money 
borrowed under the Act, or of making any 
special expenditure which the County 
Council allowed this year, and so on. 
What was the special expenditure that 
the County Council might allow? For 
what purposes wasiit to be allowed, and to 
what extent ? Theamount must, of course, 
be regarded as uncertain. Having then 
one unknown sum in connection with 
special expenditure there was an equally 
unknown sum in connection with the 
adoptive Acts. If the Libraries Act or 
the Act dealing with parish rooms were 
put in force, an enormous burden would 
be cast upon a small parish for the 
purchase of land and the erection of 
buildings. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The expendi- 
ture under the Libraries Act cannot 
exceed Id. 
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Sir R. PAGET said, the right hon. 


Local Government 


Gentleman was quite right. He had 
forgotten for a moment that such was 


the case. They were all agreed that if 
there was one expenditure more reason- 
able than another it was the expenditure 
for providing a parish reading room. 
But if the adoptive Acts were adopted 
one after the other they would, of neces- 
sity, incur a large expenditure, for, with 
the exception of the Public Libraries 
Act, there was no limit to the expendi- 
ture under these Acts. He wanted to 
limit the expenditure for all purposes to 
4d.in the £1. He believed that if the 
expenditure exceeded the amount, a 
serious grumble would go forth from all 
parts of the Kingdom. If a 4d. rate 
were'to be imposed, that would be equi- 
valent to an Income Tax of 8d. in the 
£1 upon a farmer paying £400 a year 
rent and earning an income of £200 per 
annum. He hoped the Government 
would assent to the 4d. limit, though he 
had some hesitation in fixing it even as 
high as that figure, and had only done so 
in order that he might be extremely 
liberal in meeting the views of the pro- 
moters of the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 8, line 22, to leave out from the 
word “incur ” to end of Sub-section (ii), and 
insert “ any expense or liability which will, com- 
bined with their other expenses, whether for 
repayment of loans or of interest thereon, or 
putting in force any of the adoptive Acts, or 
exercising any of the additional powers set 
forth in Clause 8, or for any other purposes 
whatsoever, involve a rate exceeding 4d. in the 
£1 for any local financial year.’ —(Sir J. 
Paget.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I should be 
glad if I could accept the Amendment, 
because it would carry out my own views, 
and many of the difficulties of discussing 
this clause would be simplified by fixing 
a limit. But after investigation I find 
that the proposal is impracticable. The 
Amendment includes the experse of 
putting in force any of the adoptive 
Acts. From a Departmental Return 
presented to me I find that of these Acts 
the Watching and Lighting Act is in 
foree ina large number of rural parishes ; 
and the 4d. limit is already exceeded in 
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many cases. Take the hon. Baronet’s 
own county. There are rural parishes 
in Somersetshire in which the lighting 
and watching rate only is 8d., 7}d., 6d., 
4}d., 4d., and 3}d. In Dorsetshire the 
rate for the same purpose run from 3d. 
to lld.; and in Wiltshire from 14d. 
to Is. 

Sir R. PAGET said, the places which 
the right hon, Gentleman had referred to 
in Somersetshire were really small towns 
with Urban Authorities and not places to 
which the Bill would apply. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: If the hon. 
Baronet tells me that there are urban 
districts to which the Act will not apply, 
I admit that there is no force in what I 
am saying, for I do not want to deceive 
the Committee in any way. But the 
Department have reported to me that it 
is absolutely impossible to fix such a 
limit as is now proposed, because that 
limit has already been far exceeded in 
many rural parishes. There are what 
appears to me to be very high rates levied 
in these rural parishes, which absolutely 
prevent us fixing any limit which includes 
the adoptive Acts. The Free Libraries 
Act is, I think, practically the only Act 
that is likely to be put in force under the 
new régime that is not in force now, and 
the limit which can be raised under that 
Act is ld. in the £1. The Lighting and 
Watching Act is in force in a greater 
number of parishes than I had imagined, 
and seems to be an expensive matter ; 
but the other adoptive Acts are practi- 
cally not adopted. What the Committee 
have to consider is that we cannot 
fix a limit, including the adoptive Acts, 
at 4d. or 6d. or Is., for the rates already 
levied in rural parishes exceed that 
amount. If you adopt the Amendment 
you would practically say to those 
parishes—* You shall not only not levy 
the rates under this Bill, but you shall 
not levy the rates already imposed.” 
There are reasons for rejecting this 
Amendment which has otherwise my 
hearty sympathy. I wish we could see 
a way to limit the expenditure. My 
scheme is, I think, the best scheme that 
ean be arrived at. I candidly admit, 
however, that a Id. rate is very small, 
and that many parishes will not be able 
to do much with their ld. But the 
expenditure of money is not, in my 
opinion, everything under this Bill. The 
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education in administrative affairs, 
interest, and life which the parishes will 
enjoy is outside the expenditure of money. 
But there must be some expenditure, and 
I have placed the limit at ld. in the £1, 
giving leave to every parish to go to the 
County Council for powers for further 
taxation to meet exceptional cases of 
expenditure. The County Council will 
have power to check any additional ex- 
penditure, and I can conceive no better 
tribunal for the purpose, inasmuch as it 
will be familiar with the cireum- 
stances and needs of the district. 
Someone suggested that we should fix a 
limit outside the adoptive Acts. That 
is a very taking proposal, if you look at 
it in one light. If the Committee are 
disposed to be liberal in the matter it is 
not for me to set up my judgment against 
them. But there is this danger—that if 
you fix the limit, outside the adoptive 
Acts, at, say 3d., every parish will say 
that Parliament has authorised them to 
levy a rate of 3d. In any case, it isa 
point on which we need not have any 
controversial discussion. We are all 


animated by the desire, ou the one hand, 


to enable the parishes to legitimately 
work their new machinery, and, on the 
other, to restrain them from indulging in 
unnecessary expenditure. Let expansion 
come in the future. We ought not to 
begin on too large a scale, but moderately, 
and then if the system works well I have 
no doubt it will in time be looked upon 
more favourably by Parliament. Should, 
however, the Committee be disposed to 
alter the limit of 1d., I will not object to 
any increase that might be forced upon 


me. 
Mr. STOREY said, that there was 
nothing in the speech of his right hon. 
Friend the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board with which he was more 
in agreement than that they should begin 
with those Parish Councils in a moderate 
way, and with a moderate inceme. They 
had an admirable precedent in the case 
of the Municipal Corporations, which 
originally could ouly borrow to the extent 
of their rateable value. Then Parlia- 
ment extended the power to twice the 
rateable value, and finally, for sanitary 
purposes, they could borrow without 
limit. As to the Parish Councils, he 
would admit the wisdom of the advice 
that they should begin on a moderate 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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scale, but he thought it should be a 
sufficient scale. The proposal of the 
President of the Local Government 
Board was that the Parish Council 
might extend ld. in the £1 unless 
they went to the County Council 
and asked for increased powers. He 
would submit that to fix a ld. limit 
was to play at making Parish Councils 
and not to make them. He would appeal 
to hon. Members opposite, who, he 
thought, were quite as anxious that 
these Councils should be a success as 
hon. Gentlemen on the Ministerial side 
were, and he would ask them what was 
the use of a 1d. rate ? 

*Mr. EVERETT (Suffolk, Wood- | 
bridge): I rise to Order. I submit that 
the question before us is not the question 
of the penny, but whether we are going 
to set a limit to the total expenditure. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I think the 
hon. Member is in Order. 

Mr. STOREY said, he intended to 
propose an Amendment in favour of a 
limit. What was the use ofa Id..rate ? 
If they were going to establish Parish 
Councils let them give them reasonable 
powers to spend what they needed for 
the parish. He would not propose that 
they should have unlimited powers. He 
was prepared to accept a reasonable 
limit, but a limit of 1d. was absolutely 
nonsensical; He knew of a parish where 
the rateable value was £2,000, and there 
a ld. rate would produce £8 6s. 8d. a 
year. The necessary expenditure in 
such a parish would include the cost of 
at least four parish meetings, and per- 
hapsa poll; the cost of the ordinary 
correspondence, pen, ink, paper, aud 
blotting paper, aud of keeping the books 
and documents of the parish, and the 
cost of looking after valuation appeals. 
These necessary expenses he estimated 
at £16 a year. But if the Parish Council 
was to be of any use it must deal with 
questions of water supply, allotments, 
recreation grounds, sanitation, rights of 
way, charities, and the adoptive Acts. 
The cost of this work he placed at £50 ; 
and the amount of revenue available 
would be £8 6s. 8d. The process of 
going to the County Council for power 
to raise further revenue was cumbersome 
and likely to be productive of very little 
good in many cases. He thought there 
should be as little interference as possible 
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with the parish by the County Council. 
The House ought to trust the people in 
the villages with a reasonable amount of 
expenditure to begin with, and if the 
hon. Baronet was at one with him on 
that the only difficulty between them was 
the question as to what the limit should 
be. 
Sir R. PAGET: I should like the 
electors to pay some share of the taxa- 
tion. 

Mr. STOREY said, that was another 
point on which he was disposed to agree 
with the hon. Baronet. He had spent 
50 years in the world, and he had never 
met a grown man yet who did not pay 
his share in local and Imperial taxation, 
for if he did not pay directly he paid in- 
directly. But if the point arose, he 
would agree with the hon. Baronet in a 
reasonable way. However, the proposal 
which the hon. Baronet made as to the 
limit was unreasonable, for the President 
of the Local Government Board had 
clearly shown that the rates in many 
rural parishes were already more than 
4d. in the pound. He, therefore, begged 
to move, as an Amendment to the hon. 
Baronet’s Amendment 

Tne CHAIRMAN: It is not com- 
petent for the hon. Member to move an 
Amendment unless the Question, “ That 
the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Clause,” is negatived. 

Mr. STOREY said, he would indicate 
the Amendment he suggested to the hon. 
Baronet’s proposal, in the hope that it 
might be agreeable to both sides of the 
House. His suggestion was that words 
should be introduced into the Amend- 
ment providing that the expenditure of 
the parish, except the expense of putting 
in force any of the adoptive Acts, should 
not involve a rate exceeding 6d. in the 
£1 for any financial year. The effect of 
that suggestion would be that with re- 
gard to the adoptive Acts, the parishes 
would retain exactly the same powers 
as they now possessed under the law ; 
and that in considering what the new 
powers of taxation of the parishes should 
be, the adoptive Acts should be left out 
of account. He agreed with the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
that there was very little likelihood of 
any rural parishes adopting any of these 
Acts except that valuable Act the Public 
Libraries Act. But, leaving these 
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adoptive Acts on one side altogether, his 
proposal was that the Parish Councils, 
with the consent of the parish meeting, 
but not otherwise, should have power to 
levy a rate of 6d. in the £1. In the case 
of a village with 1,500 to 2,000 in- 
habitants and a rateable value of £14,000, 
the 6d. rate would bring in £350 a year, 
and that a Parish Council should expend 
£350 a year on all the local purposes in- 
volved was not an extraordinary proposi- 
tion. If there was any real desire on 
either side of the House that the Bill 
should be effective, it would be useless 
to limit the rate to less than 6d. in the 
£1 for all purposes. At the same time, 
nothing tended more to steady an elected 
body and to make it prudent and care- 
ful than the knowledge that there was a 
limit to its expenditure, and, therefore, 
he was in favour of some limit. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I have heard 
with great interest the speech of the hon. 
Gentleman opposite, because he and my 
hon. Friend who moved the Amendment 
indicated their desire to arrive at some 
principle of limit. I am glad to think 
that there seems to be a general feeling 
that some principle of limit should be 
arrived at, and I hope we may be able to 
come to a unanimous decision on the 
question. We on this side of the House 
have no desire that the powers of ex- 
penditure of the Parish Councils should be 
unlimited, or, at any rate, that they should 
be uncontrolled by adequate and proper 
limits. At the same time, we do not 
desire that the new bodies should be 
deprived of the ordinary and proper means 
to carry those measures into effect. The 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board has raised, 
very moderately and reasonably, the ob- 
jection that it is quite improper to adopt 
the limit in the form proposed, because 
of the difficulties of the adoptive Acts. 
He has shown to us quite conclusively 
that in some parishes the expenditure 
incurred is beyond the 4d. limit, and, 
therefore, the proposal to establish a 4d. 
limit is, under the circumstances, impos- , 
sible to accept. But, on the other hand, 
when we look at the adoptive Acts, it 
will be seen that the right hon. Gentle- 
man said with perfect truth that the 
Libraries Act is the only Act likely to 
be put in force in the rural parishes, and 
in some of the large urban parishes the 
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Lighting and Watching Act may also be | 
adopted. So far as I am personally con- | 
cerned, I think the suggestion of the hon. | 
Member for Sunderland, that the Amend- 
ment should be amended by excluding the 
cost of putting the adoptive Acts into 
force in fixing the limit is perfectly rea- 
sonable, andI hope it will be accepted 
by the hon. Baronet. I do not agree 
with the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
that one danger of fixing a limit is that 
people will rush to the conclusion that 
they are expected to spend up to that | 
limit. I believe the County Councils 
will prove to be a sufficient check to ex- 
travagance on the part of the Parish 
Councils. I hope, therefore, that the 
Government will accept the Amendment | 
of iy hon. Friend, including the sug- 

gestion of the hon. Member for Sunder- | 
land; but as to what the precise limit 

should be, I think the opinion of the | 
Committee ought to be obtained. If we 

are to exclude the adoptive Acts, I 

think the limit of 4d., or that of 6d., as 

suggested by the hon. Member for Sun- | 
derland, is one which the Committee may 
well consider. I myself am in favour of | 
the limit of 4d. An agreement upon 
this, the financial question, will enable | 
the clause to pass rapidly, and I hope, | 
therefore, it may be arrived at. 

Mr. JEFFREYS said, the Debate had 
clearly established that the 1d. rate intro- 
duced by the Government into the Bill 
was entirely deceptive and delusive. One 
reason why the Bill had been accepted in 
the country was because it was said it 
would cost very little ; but now that they 
had come to consider what really it would | 
cost, they found that it would cost the 
parishes a considerable amount of money. 

Mr. STOREY : It will only cost 6d. 

Mr. JEFFREYS said, that in the 
small parish in which he lived to put a 
6d. rate in force would cost the parish 
£100 a year, and that, according to the 
hon. Member for Sunderland, was no- 
thing. 

Mr. STOREY: In that village I | 
would vote against them spending the 
whole of the 6d. 

Mr. JEFFREYS said, that what he 
wished to point out was that whether 
the 4d. or the 6d. limit was chosen, ex- 
clusive of the adoptive Acts, the putting 
of the Bill into operation would cost a 
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considerable sum. It seemed to him 
very clear that they must exclude the 
adoptive Acts from any limit they might 
place upon the rate. If they were to do 
that he thought the 4d. limit would be 
reasonable. He hoped his hon. Friend 
would alter his Amendment so as to 
exclude the adoptive Acts, and tiat the 
Committee would accept it in that form. 

Sir J. DORINGTON said, he would 
gladly support his hon. Friend if he 
would exclude the adoptive Acts from 
his Amendment, and let the limit stand 
at 4d. If his hon. Friend were to do so 


| the Committee might arrive at a reason- 


able arrangement on this question. He 
thought a 4d. rate would provide village 
communities with all they needed. The 
President of the Local Government 
Board had read a list of places where 
the Watching and Lighting Act was in 
force and cost a considerable sum of 
money. He knew a number of these 
places, and they were not places such as 
the House was legislating for now. They 
were exceptions to the rule, and were 
places that should have urban and not 
rural powers. He, therefore, thought 
the 4d. limit was a very proper and 
reasonable decision of the question. 

Mr. H. W. LAWSON said, that it 
had been conclusively shown that the 1d. 


| rate was delusive, and that it would be 


most unsatisfactory if introduced into the 
Bill. There was not sufficient elasticity 
about it. He hoped the President of the 
Local Government Board would, under 
the circumstances, accept the Amend- 
ment to the Amendment which had been 
suggested by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Sunderland. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he was much 
strick by the remark of the President 
of the Local Government Board that if 
they fixed a limit all the Local Autho- 
rities would feel entitled to go up to that 
limit. He would suggest to the right 
hon. Gentleman that the figure of Id. 
should be allowed to stand in the clause, 


_and that a limit should be fixed beyond 


which the County Council should not go. 
The hon. Member for Sunderland in- 
tended that there should not be any in- 
terference in the matter by the County 
Council at all. That would take away 
the safeguard which the Government 
had placed in the Bill. He did not hesi- 
tate to say that unlike some of his hon. 
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and right hon. Friends, he was not pre- 
pared to make himself a party to any 
indefinite increase of rates, which were 
already far too heavy. He did not 
attach very much importance to the 
District Council or the County Council 
as a safeguard, but was quite in accord 
with the Government in introducing the 
District and County Councils if a limit 
were placed upon the amount to which 
they might go. He would suggest that 
the limit of a 6d. rate should be fixed, 
beyond which it would not be possible 
for the District Council or the County 
Council to go, and that the figure of Id. 
be allowed to stand as in the clause. 

Mr. STRACHEY said, he hoped the 
Government would accept the proposal 
to exclude the adoptive Acts, and limit 
the rate to 4d. He objected to a 6d. 
limit as being too high. They were 
suffering from great depression in the 
rural parishes, and this was not the 
moment for rushing into additional ex- 


pense. 


Mr. W. LONG said, he thought his | 
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think it would be wiser to take the figure 


| of 6d. in the £1, 





right hon. Friend the Member for Thanet | 


had not represented the position of his 
friends quite fairly. There was no idea 
on the part of any of his friends of 


making themselves parties to extrava-_ 


gant demands upon the rates. 


Authorities should not go. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I wish the 
Committee clearly to understand this. 
If we come to an agreement, I do not 
want to have it reopened directly, and 
then said that we come to no such agree- 
ment. What I understand the proposal 
to be—and I want to have it clearly put 
—is that outside the expenditure of 


the adoptive Acts the Parish Council | 
shall be entitled toa rateable power up to 
a certain figure. The hon. Member for | 


Sunderland says 6d ; the hon. Gentleman 
opposite says 4d. 

CommanvER BETHELL: Will that 
include expenditure in respect to allot- 
ments ? 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON: And interests 
on debts ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: That will in- 
clude everything—expenditure on allot- 
ments, interest on debt, and everything 
else ; and, under these circumstances, I 


VOL, XIX. [rourtH sErrEs.] 


On the | i ; 
contrary, they desired that there should | Ut 22 appeal to the County Council, 
be a limit beyond which the Local | 64 instead of 4d. 





| but that 
| possibly be turned into a real liability. 


Sir R. PAGET said, he would accept 
the proposition of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and asked leave to withdraw his 
Amendment. 

CommMaNnDER BETHELL said, he 
wished to know whether the rate named 
would cover contingent expenditure for 
which the Parish Council might become 
liable ? . For instance, in the case of land 
let on the hiring system, so long as the 
occupiers paid their rents the liability of 
the Parish Council was only contingent, 
contingent liability might 


He wished to know whether such a 
liability would be included in the limit ? 
“Mr. H. H. FOWLER replied that it 
would, otherwise it would be no limit at 
all ; it must be a complete and bond fide 
limit, and that was why he suggested 6d. 
*Mr. T. H. BOLTON asked if it would 
also include repayments of principal as 
well as payment of interest ? 
Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Yes. 
Mr. H. HOBHOUSE said, he pre- 


ferred the limit of 4d. to that proposed 


by the Amendment. 
*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the 6d. 
would include all spending power with- 


and that was why he consented to the 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. STOREY said, he wished to 
move the Amendment in the form in 
which he had already stated it. There 
was not the smallest doubt that under 
the Bill as drawn by the Government 
they would have a limit of ld. without 
the County Council, but with the County 
Council there was no limit atall. He ob- 
jected to that state of things. They wanted 
what was reasonable and fair for the 
well-being of the villages, and they in- 
tended to be as economical as they could, 
but wheu they took into account that 
the Parish Council had to take over all 
the present expenses of the Vestry they 
could not say it left anything like 6d. 
for the new powers given under the Act ; 
therefore he submitted that if they were 
going to make a limit at all it should be 
such as would give them a reasonable 
chance of carrying on the work success- 
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fully. Without labouring the matter 
further he would move the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 8, line 22, to leave out from the word 
“incur,” to the end of Sub-section (ii.) and 
insert “any expenditure or liability which 
will, combined with their other expenses, 
whether for repayment of loans or interest 
thereon, or exercising any of the additional 
powers set forth in Clause 8, or for any other 
Pp whatsoever, except the expense of 
putting in force any of the adoptive Acts, in- 
volve a rate exceeding 6d. in the £1 for any 
local financial year.”— (Mr. Storey.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER thought the 
Amendment would not read with the 
clause, and that it would be better to in- 
corporate it with one of his own later on. 


Mr. STOREY said, it did not matter 
where the Amendment came, and he 
would ask leave to withdraw it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. H. H. FOWLER moved— 


In page 8, line-27, to leave out from the 
word “loan,” to the end of line 38, and insert 
the words, “a rate levied by a Parish Council 
for their expenses, other than expenses under 
any of the adoptive Acts, shall not exceed 6d. 
in the £1 for any local financial year.” 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) 


said, that if this involved taking out the | 


right hon. Gentleman’s 1d. limit he 
should once more wish to suggest that, 
they retained the limit, and that they 
should place the maximum limit upon 
the amount to be sanctioned by the au- 
thority to whom appeal should be made. 
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words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the clause. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. H. HOBHOUSE asked if the 
word “ expenses” in the first line of the 
Amendment would include all debt 
charges ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said he was 
told it would, but he had no objection to 
include the words “debt charges and 
interest,” but for the present he thought 
it better to adhere to his own words, and 
then if there was the slightest doubt it 
could be amended on Report. 

Sir J. DORINGTON, in line 1, 
moved to omit the word “ six,” and insert 
the word “four.” On that side of the 
House and in the country generally there 
was a strong feeling that the limit should 
be kept low, and now that the adopted 
Acts were excluded he thought 4d. 
would answer every purpose. From what 
the right hon. Gentleman had said him- 
self he was also anxious to limit the ex- 
penditure, and he (Sir J. Dorington) 
thonght this would be a good opportunity 
to make the alteration. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Ameudment, 

To leave out the word “sixpence,”’ and insert 
the word “ fourpence.”—(Sir J. Dorington.) 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘sixpence’ stand part of the proposed 
Amendment.” 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said the Go- 


vernment had stated their reasons why 
they preferred 6d. to 4d., but as they 


What he should propose to do was to | desired the Committee to determine the 
retain the limit of the 1d., as in the Bill, | matter he would suggest that a Division 


as a guide to a Parish Council what the 
expenditure ought to be. 


CommManvER BETHELL said, that if 
the allotment question was included in 
this proposal a difficulty might very 
easily arise, and the parish could not 
become liable for any default there 
might be. 


Tue CHAIRMAN : That is not the 
Question before the Committee. The 


Question before the Committee is that the | 


Mr. Storey 





| be now taken. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 141 ; 
Noes 94.—(Division List, No. 352.) 

Words inserted. 

CommaNnpDER BETHELL said, the 
Amendment he had placed on the Paper 
was one that commended itself to all agri- 


culturists, or at any rate with the occu- 
piers. Under the new powers of rating, the 
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occupiers should be rated in the same 
way as they were now rated for special 
expenses under the Sanitary Acts, All 
farmers felt that they had a strong claim 
on Parliament in respect of matters for 
which they were rated. In the abstract 
it was most unjust that a farmer should 
be rated on his land when men of their 
own class in life, earning about the same 
income, were rated upon their houses. 
The question was as to particular cases. 
Parliament had already recognised the 
claims of farmers in this respect, and had 
formerly decided that it was most unjust 
to rate them in the ordinary way. They 
ordained that occupiers should be 
rated only at one-third of the value 
at which they were assessed. The 
farmer living outside the village ought 
not to be asked to pay more than his fair 
share of the special expenses, because 
he possessed nothing like the same 
amount of interest in such questions as 
recreation grounds and the provision of 
public rooms as the persons who lived in 
the village itself. He knew that the 
House of Commons altered very slowly 
an old system of taxation ; but that was 
no reason why, when the opportunity 
offered, they should not, to the best of 
their ability, urge upon the House the 
justice of these claims. Nobody could 
deny that at the present moment the 
occupiers of this country were, compared 
with men in their own station of life, 
charged at a very much higher rate than 
they ought to be. This was the only 
opportunity they would have for years, 
and he therefore did not hesitate to ask 
the Committee to consider whether, in 
the future, they might not exercise that 
justice towards the occupiers which they 
had claimed for so long. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 8, line 39, to leave out sub-section (4), 
and insert the words -“ The expenses of a 
Parish Authority shall be i out of a rate to be 
called the parochial rate, and the Parish 
Authority shall, forthe arpa of obtaining pay- 
ment of such expenses, have the same powers as 
a Board of Guardians have for the purpose of 
obtaining contributions for ial expenses 
under Section 230 of ‘The Public Health Act, 
1875,’ and the Overseers shall comply with the 
order of the Parish Authority by pAlb, the 
rate as if it were a rate for such special ex- 
penses.”—(Commander Bethell.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
‘Subject to the provisions of this Act’ 
stand part of the Clause.” 
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*Mr. H. H. FOWLER, who was in- 
distinctly heard, was understood to say 
that by the Public Health Acts and others 
there were certain exemptions granted 
with to the Rural Sanitary 
Authorities, and he had carefully avoided 
making the Parish Councils the Rural 
Sanitary Authority. To introduce these 
exemptions would be to destroy the limit 
fixed. He considered that the proposal 
of the Government was the best. 

Sir R. PAGET said, he could assure 
the Government that the acceptance of 
the Amendment would ease the pressure 
now felt. He hoped they had not heard 
the last word from them on the subject. 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE said, he thought 
they had some reason to complain of the 
way in which the Government had 
treated this question. There was no 
proposal in the Bill which, from the 
point of view of those interested in agri- 
cultural land, could deserve more con- 
sideration than this. Agricultural land 
had had many new charges thrown upon 
it which did not benefit the owners and 
occupiers, but rather benefited the urban 
population, and this was the latest, at a 
time when agriculture was most de- 
pressed. What they asked for was uni- 
formity in these matters of rating for 
parish purposes. They had already 
got exemptions for certain purposes, and 
therefore, if the right hon. Gentleman's 
argument was correct, they had already 
invaded the 6d. limit, and reduced it to 
a very much smaller amount. Those 
who represented agricultural con- 
stituencies did not see why agricultural 
land should be speciaily burdened with 
these new charges. Something should 
be done to make the rating system 
uniform, and not to further complicate it. 
If the Bill passed in its present shape 
both uniformity and justice would be 
absent. 

Sr W. HARCOURT: No doubt, 
Sir, the question under consideration is a 
very important one, but it is one that I 
think the Committee thoroughly under- 
stands, and I hope, if that is so, it may 
now be settled and decided. 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, 8S.) said, he did not think the 
Committee entirely understood the position 
in which the question stood. He would 
like to know what the 6d. rate amounted 
to when it was applied to all the dif- 
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ferent purposes which had been enu- 
merated. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that so far 
as the allotment expenses were con- 
cerned, the exemption created by the 
Act of 1887 remained in force. 

Str R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
said, he would like to point out that in 
the parish where he lived there was a 
population of 1,400, of whom 600 lived 
in the village and 800 in the parish. 
Unless this Amendment were carried, the 
800 living in the parish would be taxed 
at full rates for the benefit of the 600. 
He put it to the Commitee whether that 
would be just. Should it take effect, 
there would be a bitter feeling en- 
gendered in his constituency. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 138 ; 
Noes 83.—(Division List, No. 353.) 


It being after Midnight, the Chairman 
left the Chair to make his report to the 
House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


STATE OF BUSINESS. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : Mr. Speaker, 
early in the evening my right hon. Friend 
the Prime Minister gave expression to 
the hope that the Committee would dis- 

of Clause 10 to-night, and added 
that, in that case, he would not ask the 
House to sit on Saturday. Although the 
clause has not been actually disposed of, 
what the Government has asked the 
House to do has been practically accom- 
plished, there being now left for con- 
sideration only the selvage of Clause 10. 
Under these circumstances, the Govern- 
ment do not think they would be justi- 
fied in asking the House to make the 
sacrifice entailed ina Saturday Sitting. 
We hope that only a brief time will be 
necessary for the completion of the clause 
on Monday. I should also like to say, 
on behalf of the Government, that we 
recognise the exertions that have been 
made by the great majority of Members 
to forward Business and Debate to-night. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they have agreed to,— 
National Debt Redemption Bill, 

Mr. Powell Williams 
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Public Works Loans (No. 4) Bill, 


without Amendment. 

Shop Hours Act (1892) Amendment 
(No. 2) Bill. 

Statutory Rules Procedure Bill, with 
Amendments. 

Merchant Shipping Bill,—That they do 
propose that the Joint Committee on the 
Merchant Shipping Bill do meet in 
Committee Room A, on Monday next, at 
half-past Three o’clock. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING BILL. 

So much of the Lords Message as 
relates to the Joint Committee on the 
Merchant Shipping Bill considered. 

Ordered, That the Committee of this 
House do meet the Lords Committee 
accordingly. 

Message to the Lords to acquaint 
them therewith.—( Mr. Mundella:) 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 

Copy presented,—of Return of the 
amount of notes issued more than forty 
years which have not been presented for 
payment and which have been written 
off from the total amount of notes issued 
from the Issue Department, pursuant to 
“The Bank Act, 1892” [by Act] ; tolie 
upon the Table. 


SUPERANNUATION ACT, -1884. 

Copy presented,—of Treasury Minute, 
dated 16th November, 1893, declaring 
that Frederick Vince, artificer, Royal 
Small Arms Factory, Enfield, War De- 
partment, was appointed without a Civil 
Service Certificate through inadvertence 
on the part of the Head of his Depart- 
ment [by Act] ; to lie upon the Table. 


POLICE CONSTABLES (PENSIONS). 

Address for “ Return showihg the 
number of Ex-Police Constables in the 
various counties of England and Wales 
who were in receipt of Pensions on (a) 
the Ist day of January, 1889, (b) the Ist 
day of January 1893.”—(Mr. Corn- 
wallis.) 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Resolved, That this House do now 
adjourn till Monday next.—(Mr. Mar- 
joribanks.) 


House adjourned accordingly at five 
minutes after Twelve o'clock 
till Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 4th December 1893. 


QUESTIONS. 


THE CASE OF JEREMIAH M‘CARTHY. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): In the 
absence of the hon. Member for Cork 
County, W., I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether a copy of the evidence 
given at the coroner’s inquest as to the 
cause of the death of Jeremiah M‘Carthy 
in Cork Gaol will be laid upon the Table 
of the House; and whether any further 
proceedings with regard to the action of 
the police and Governor of Cork Gaol in 
this matter are contemplated ? 


*THe CHANCELLOR or “*TnHeE 
DUCHY or LANCASTER (Mr. 


Bryce, Aberdeen, S.): My right hon. 
Friend, who is not well enough to 
attend here to-day, has asked me to 
answer the questions addressed to him. 
With regard to the first paragraph. I 
beg to refer the hon. Gentleman to the 
Chief Secretary’s answer to a similar 
inquiry addressed to him on Monday last. 
As regards the second paragraph, the 
Chief Secretary considers there are cir- 
cumstances connected with the action of 
the police in the matter which demand 
further inquiry, and this is now about to 
be carried out. 


STEAM TRAWLING OFF THE ISLAND 
OF LEWIS. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether proceedings have been taken 
against steam trawler, reported to be 
A 93, which was engaged during the 
whole of Sunday, the 19th November 
last, in trawling between Gallon Head 
and Bernera, Uig, Island of Lewis, 
within the three-mile limit ? 

THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : The Fishery Board inform 
me that their officer at Stornoway has 
received no information on tbe subject- 
matter of the hon. Member’s question. I 
can only add that if letter and number 
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can be given by the hon. Member of any 
trawler seen infringing the law, and the 
witness or witnesses can be produced, the 
case will at once be reported to the Pro- 
curator Fiscal, with a view to prosecu- 
tion. 

Mr. WEIR: Will the Fishery Board 
go to the district in which the complain- 
ing fishermen live, or are the fishermen 
expected to give the information to the 
office, and lose three days’ work, as the 
journey is 25 miles each way ? 

Sm G, TREVELYAN: It is not 
possible to proceed without witnesses. 

Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll): Is 
it not the law that trawlers are prohibited 
trawling within the three-mile limit ? 
Does the right hon. Gentleman throw 
upon the fishermen the obligation of 
practically arresting these trawlers ? Is 
it not the duty of the Government to 
have a cruiser in the locality to prevent 
breaches of the law which private persons 
cannot prevent ? 

Sm G. TREVELYAN: The Go- 
vernment are considering the question of 
providing additional cruisers. 

Mr. WEIR: But are the fishermen to 
do the double journey of 25 miles, instead 
of a Fishery Board officer visiting them ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: That is a 
question of which notice should be given. 

Mr.WEIR: I wish also toask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland whether, having regard 
to the fact that there is no cruiser at the 
disposal of the Fishery Board for Scot- 
land to protect the fishing industry around 
the Island of Lewis and on the west 
coast of Ross-shire, steps will be taken 
forthwith to provide a cruiser for this 
purpose ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : I am not at 
present in a position to make any pro- 
mise as regards the provision of more 
cruisers. The matter is under considera- 
tion in connection with the Estimates. 


Commission. 


THE OPIUM COMMISSION. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for India whether, having regard 
to all the circumstances of the case, he 
will consider the desirability of making 
the official notes of the evidence given 
before the Opium Commission open to 
the public ? 

*Tuoe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. Gerorce 
RussELL, North Beds.): This matter is one 
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which the Secretary of State has no power 
to decide, being eutirely within the dis- 
cretion of the Commission. The Secre- 
tary of State is not aware of the 
intentions of the Commission in respect 
of the evidence now being taken in India ; 
but he has been informed that they have 
no objection to the publication of the 
evidence taken in England, before their 
departure for India, and it will be laid on 
the Table if my hon. Friend will move 
for it. 


TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANK. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS : I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
loss has arisen to the depositors at any 
other of the 43 Trustee Savings Banks 
which have closed or are closing (out of 
a total of 303 existing on 20th Novem- 
ber, 1891) than at Sudbury ; and, if so, 
what are their names and what are the 
sums deficient ; and what was the total 
sum for which the 38 Savings Banks, 
which had actually closed up to the 20th 
November, 1893, were liable to their 
depositors, and how much of this con- 
sisted of deposits which had been un- 
claimed for a year before the banks 
closed ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
Except in the case of Sudbury no loss 
has arisen to the depositors in connection 
with the closing of the 43 Trustee 
Savings Banks referred to by the hon. 
Member. At the date of the last Annual 
Return of the 38 banks which had closed 
during the two years to the 20th No- 
vember, 1893, the total sum for which 
the Trustees were liable to their depositors 
was £1,168,804 2s. 10d. Of this sum 
£88,194 17s. 2d. was transferred to the 
Post Office Savings Bank in respect of 
accounts which had not been applied for, 
but the banks being closed there are no 
means of ascertaining the number of 
accounts in which no transactions have 
taken place for more thana year. There 
is no reason to suppose that with the 
majority of cases the depositors will not 
appear and claim their deposits. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, 
N.E.): Do not the National Debt Com- 
missioners keep any record of unpaid 
accounts ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : The answer 
is that they have no means of ascertain- 
ing the number of accounts on which no 
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transactions have taken place for more 
than a year. These are matters of great 
importance, and I must ask for notice of 
such questions; I cannot answer them 
offhand. 


IRISH POOR LAW GUARDIANS’ 
QUALIFICATION. 

Mr. HAYDEN (Roscommon, S.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
will recommend the Irish Local Govern- 
ment Board to exercise their power to 
fix the rateable qualification for Guar- 
dians in Ireland at the same figure (£5) 
as that fixed by the President of the 
Local Government Board for England ; 
and whether, in the event of the sugges- 
tion being favourably entertained, he 
will have steps taken to have the new 
qualification come into force before the 
March election ? 


*Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Morvey) : 
The Chief Secretary has not yet com- 
pleted his inquiries in this matter, and 
will be glad if the hon. Gentlexian will 
postpone the question for a few days. 


COOPERS AT HAULBOWLINE 
DOCKYARD. 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.) : In 
the absence of the hon. Member for North- 
East Cork, I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Admiralty whether he is aware that 
labourers are now employed at Haulbow- 
line in keeping casks intact and in good 
order ; and why is this work taken out of 
the hanis of competent coopers ? 


Tue SECRETARY to tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-Snurttve- 
worth, Lancashire,Clitheroe): Labourers 
are employed to assist in keeping casks 
intact and in good order; but when the 
services of a cooper are required, a com- 
petent one can be obtained from the Flag- 
ship. 


CONVICTIONS UNDER THE FACTORY 
ACTS AT GLASGOW. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, 
E.) : I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department how many of 
the prosecutions and how many of the 
convictions under the Factory Act at 
Glasgow, on 16th November, were 
brought before the Sheriff by the In- 
spectors’ assistants ? 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquirn, Fife, E.) : The cases were 
brought before the Sheritf not by the In- 
spector’s assistants, but by Mr. Graves, Her 
Majesty’s Inspector of Factories, who has 
three assistants helping him in this dis- 
trict in visiting workshops. The prose- 
cutions were founded on visits paid on 
different days by the assistants, one of 
whom discovered six firms working 
illegal hours, a second 12, and a third 
three. There were thus 21 firms prose- 
cuted, and 22 prosecutions. Twenty-one 
convictions were obtained, and in the 
other case the defendant was admonished 
by the Sheriff. 


Sudbury Savings 


DERELICTS IN THE ATLANTIC. 

Mr. MACDONA (Bermondsey, 
Rotherhithe) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Admiralty if he has received a 
copy of the Pilot Chart of the North 
Atlantic Ocean for October, 1893, issued 
by the Hydrographic Office, U.S. Navy 
Custom House, Baltimore, in which is in- 
dicated the places on the Atlantic where 
25 wrecks have been seen floating ; and if 
he will inquire whether a somewhat 
similarChart can be prepared by the Ad- 
miralty for the use of the British Mercan- 
tile Marine ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I have to thank the hon. Member for 
sending me a copy of the Chart. It is 
regularly received at the Admiralty. In 
the October Chart, 33 wrecks are shown 
in the whole Atlantic, two of these being 
near the track between Great Britain an | 
British possessions in America. The 
Hydrographic Department of the Admi- 
ralty considered, when this Chart was 
first published, whether it would be 
desirable themselves to issue a Chart of 
the character. This could not be done 
without an amount of trouble and expense, 
entirely out of proportion to any good 
result which could be obtained. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE AT 
PETERHEAD. 

Mr. BUCHANAN : I beg to ask the 
Lord Advocate whether his attention has 
been called to the case of Alexander 
Mitchell, carter, near Old Deer, Aber- 
deenshire, who was charged with three 
petty offences committed on 19th October; 
is he aware that Mitchell appeared at 
Peterhead, the nearest and regular place 
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of jurisdiction, to answer two of these 
charges; whilst on the third charge, that 
of allowing his dog to be at large, he was 
cited on 8th November, to his great cost 
and inconvenience, to the Justice of 
Peace Court at Aberdeen, more than 
twice as far distant from the place where 
the offence was committed than Peter- 
head ; is he aware that Mitchell pleaded 
guilty to the charge and had to pay the 
sum of 25s., of which no less than 21s. 6d, 
was for expenses, and that his complaint 
at being cited to Aberdeen was supported 
by one of the Justices ; who was respon- 
sible for this expense imposed on him, 
and what remedy can he obtain; and 
whether the Lord Advocate will take 
such steps as will render it impossible for 
such a ease to occur again ? 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Ba.rour, Clackmannan, &c.) : The facts. 
of this case are accurately stated in the 
question; but it was not known until 
mentioned by Mitchell in Court at Aber- 
deen that he had been previously tried at 
Peterhead for other offences committed 
on the same day, and I am told that ir 
respect of that statement the Justices 
modified the penalky. The expenses are 
fixed by Statute, and would have been 
the same at Peterhead. I am glad to be 
able to say that arrangements have now 
been made by which Justice of the Peace 
prosecutions for offences committed in 
the neighbourhood of Peterhead may be 
tried there instead of at Aberdeen. 


SUDBURY SAVINGS BANK. 

Mr. HOWELL: I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether the 
Trustees and Managers of the Sudbury 
Savings Bank had become aware of 
serious defaleations by the actuary on 
Tuesday, the 24th October ; whether he 
is aware that a meeting of the Trustees 
and Managers was only held on Tuesday, 
the 7th of November, and decided to 
apply for a warrant for the apprehension 
of the absconding actuary ; and whether 
he can inform the House as to the reasons 
why no such warrant was placed in the 
hands of the police until 9th November, 
two days afterwards, at noon? At the 
same time I will ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether the accounts of the 
Sudbury Savings Bank were inspected 
by an Inspector under the Savings Banks 
Committee, and by whom, and on what 
date or dates, the inspection took place ; 
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and whether the defalcations were dis- 
covered -by any such inspection ; if not, 
how and by whom the defalcations were 
discovered ? 

*Sir W. HARCOURT : I am informed 
that the Inspector who visited the Sud- 
bury Savings Bank on behalf of the 
Inspection Committee was Mr. Jackson, 
chartered accountant, of the firm of 
Pixley and Co. On his arrival to inspect 
the bank’s books on the 24th October he 
was shown the letter of the actuary con- 
fessing his defalcations. A special meet- 
ing of the Inspection Committee was held 
-on October 25. The Inspection Com- 
mittee telegraphed to the Trustees urging 
them to take legal advice with a view to 
the arrest of the actuary. I am further 
informed that at a meeting of the Trustees 
-on October 26 the Trustees appointed 
Messrs. Pixley to examine the books and 
report to the Trustees. It is stated by 
the solicitor to the Trustees that some 
days necessarily elapsed before the pass- 
books were received from the Inspectors, 
and the examination of the bank books 
(which on the face of them were ap- 
parently in proper order) was com- 
pleted. This prevented the accoun- 


tants from making their Report until 
November 7, on which day the Trustees 


resolved to obtain a warrant, which 
appears not to have been issued till the 9th. 
I think the delay in this case is a matter 
which requires more satisfactory explana- 
tion, and I will take care that further 
inquiry is made into the subject. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): 
Arising out of the question, may I ask 
whether this was the first visit the In- 
-spection Committee had paid to this 
bank, although that committee had been 
in existence two years? Are we to 
understand that these frauds had been 
‘going on for years, and that this was the 
first visit to the bank ? 

Sr W. HARCOURT : I believe that 
that is the case. It necessarily takes 
some time to go the rounds of the banks. 


NYASSALAND. 

Mr. CAMPBELL (Glasgow and 
Aberdeen Universities): I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs under what form of administra- 
tion it is proposed to place Nyassaland 
on the expiration, on Ist January next, 
of the existing arrangement with the 
British South Africa Company ? 


Mr. Howell 
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Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): No change is contemplated in 
the form of the administration. 


MUDEFORD POST OFFICE. 

Mr. A. H. SMITH (Christchurch) : 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General why 
the arrangements for establishing a new 
Post Office at Mudeford, near Christ- 
church, are not being pushed forward ; 
and whether it is a fact that a suitable 
~— has been found for the position of 

ostmaster ? 

Toe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morvey, Nottingham, E.): The 
new Post Office which it has been de- 
cided to establish at Mudeford will be 
opened as soon as the necessary arrange- 
ments can be made. No person has yet 
been selected for the situation of Sub- 
Postmaster. 


DISTRESS AT PASSAGE WEST. 

Mr. W. O’BRIEN (Cork) : I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether he is in a 
position to announce what steps will be 
taken for the relief of the distress at 
Passage West ? 

*Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Morey): The 
Chief Secretary is in communication with 
the Admiralty regarding this matter, but 
at the present moment he is not in a 
position to make any further announce- 
ment. 


ANTHRAX, 

Mr. FELLOWES (Hunts, Ramsey) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Agriculture whether anthrax has 
greatly increased during the last year, 
and frequently the only notice the owner 
has of an outbreak is finding an animal 
dead ; and whether, seeing the import- 
ance of immediate notice being given of 
any outbreak in order that the carcase 
may be properly buried, he is prepared 
to fall in with the request of many 
Chambers of Agriculture, County Coun- 
cils, &c.—namely, that permission should 
be given to the Local Authorities to pay 
out of the local rates a certain sum for 
the carcase (not exceeding £1) of an 
animal which has died of anthrax 
and has been properly buried, and whose 
death has been notified to the proper 
authorities ? 
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Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tat HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. H. Gtiapstone, Leeds, 
W.): Perhaps I may be allowed to 
answer this question in the absence, 
through indisposition, of the President of 
the Board of Agriculture. It is unfor- 
tunately the case that anthrax has 
greatly increased during the present 
year, and, as the hon. Member is aware, 
the subject is one which has received 
considerable attention at our hands. I 
have no power, however, under the law 
as it at present stands, to authorise Local 
Authorities to pay even a limited amount 
of compensation for animals which have 
actually died of disease, and I am in- 
clined to think that such a measure 
would be disadvantageous rather than 
otherwise. It is, of course, desirable 
that outbreaks of anthrax should be pro- 
perly notified to the Local Authorities, 
but owners of stock already have an in- 
ducement to notify in the fact that 
burial and disinfection are performed 
under the direction and at the expense 
of those authorities, a consideration by 
no means unimportant when the character 
of the disease and its liability to re- 
appear on the same premises are borne in 
mind. 


RUSSIAN HAY. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.) : I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture whether he is aware that 
locusts are largely imported in Russian 
hay; and, as the country has suffered 
from them before, whether the Depart- 
ment will investigate the possibility of 
their eggs germinating ; and whether, 
under the circumstances, he will at once 
prohibit the importation of foreign hay ? 

Mr. H. GLADSTONE (for Mr. H. 
GakpDNER) : No information has reached 
me which would suggest that locusts are 
being imported in Russian hay, and the 
inquiries I have instituted lead me to 
think that the paragraphs which have 
recently appeared in the newspapers on 
this subject are based on the fact that 
lucerne hay from the Argentine frequently 
contains large numbers of dead locusts. 
The possibility of danger from this cause 
engaged my careful attention soon after 
my advent to Office, and I am assured 
that there is practically no risk of eggs 
being brouglit over with hay, and that if 
they were so imported our climate offers 
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no facilities for the establishment of the 
pest here. 

Masor RASCH: I should like to 
state that if the hon. Gentleman doubts 
my assertion, I have séveral specimens 
here to show him. 


EXPLOSIVES IN METALLIFEROUS 
MINES, 

Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether, in accordance with his promise 
on the 17th of August, he has made in- 
quiry as to the practice of taking into 
metalliferous mines packets containing 
five pounds of explosives, instead of four 
pounds as required by law; whether he 
has ascertained that Mr. Dickinson, the 
late Inspector of Mines, was of opinion 
that the use of five-pound packages is 
safer, as well as more convenient, than 
that of four-pound packages ; and whe- 
ther he has considered the expediency of 
proposing an alteration of the law, with 
a view to bringing it into harmony with 
the existing practice ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I believe that five- 
pound packets of explosives are used im 
metalliferous mines. The practice is not 
legal ; but Mr. Dickinson, the late Inspec- 
tor of Mines, was of opinion that the five- 
pound packets were not only safer, but 
more convenient than the four-pound 
packets. I am anxious to propose, and 
hope to be able to propose, the necessary 
alteration in the law which will allow 
the use of these five-pound packets. 


THE DE FREYNE EVICTIONS. 

Mr. J. REDMOND (Waterford): I 
had intended to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whe- 
ther he is aware that several of the 
tenants recently evicted on the De Freyne 
estate, in the County of Roscommon, have 
since their eviction been without shelter ; 
that the police have prevented the erec- 
tion of shelter for the tenants referred to 
and their families ; and thata large foree 
of police are still on the spot preventing 
any attempt whatever to provide for 
them house accommodation; and whe- 
ther the Government intends to take any 
action with a view to succouring the 
evicted tenants of Lord De Freyne 
during the coming winter? I had further 
intended, owing to the gravity of the 
situation, to ask leave to move the 
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adjournment of the House ; but as I have 
received an intimation that the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland cannot be in his 
place, I will postpone the question until 
the right hon. Gentleman can attend. I 
trust I may be permitted to express a 
hope that the indisposition of the right 
hon. Gentleman is only temporary. 


Pork Contracts for 


THE THAMES AND SEVERN CANAL. 

Mr. BRYNMOR JONES (Glou- 
cester, Stroud): I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether his 
attention has been called to the fact that 
the Thames and Severn Canal is in such 
a condition, owing to systematic neglect 
of the waterway and works, as to be 
almost useless for purposes of navigation ; 
whether he is aware that the Great Wes- 
tern Railway Company have directly or 
indirectly the management or control of 
this canal ; and whether he will appoint 
an officer, pursuant to Section 41 of 
“The Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 
1888,” to inspect and report upon the 
canal ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe tra, Sheffield, 
Brightside): An _ inspection of the 
Thames and Severn Canal was made in 
1887 by Sir Courtenay Boyle, and his 
Report, which was presented to Parlia- 
ment, will be found in the Library. The 
unsatisfactory condition of the canal is 
well-known, and there is no necessity for, 
and no advantage to be derived from, a 
further inspection. 


Mr. BRYNMOR JONES: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman answer the second 
question—as to the connection of the 
Great Western Railway Company with 
the canal ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : It is undoubtedly 
as stated in the question. That is set 
forth. in the Report. 


COLLECTIONS FOR IRISH EVICTED 
TENANTS. 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether, having regard to 
cases of interference by members of the 
Irish Constabulary Force with the public 
collections of funds to provide evicted 
tenants with the necessaries of life, the 
Constabulary will be instructed that they 
are not entitled to hinder or in any way 
interfere with such collections ? 


Mr, J. Redmond 
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*Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Morvey): 
The Constabulary have been instructed 
that they are not to interfere, either 
directly or indirectly, with the collections 
to which the hon. Gentleman refers. 


MEDICAL ATTENDANCE FOR POSTMEN, 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether the Rule of 
the Post Office, providing employés of 
the Department with medical attendance 
free of charge, is applied to the case of 
rural postmen ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: In towns at 
which the Department has a medical 
officer of its own, rural postmen, in com- 
mon with other Post Office servants 
whose salaries are below the prescribed 
limit of £150 a year, can obtain advice 
aud medicine on application at the 
medical officer’s surgery, but they are 
not.entitled to attendance at their own 
homes, unless they reside within three 
miles from the local post office. 

Mr. SEXTON: Is that Rule uni- 
formly applicable throughout the United 
Kingdom ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: I believe so, but 
I will inquire if the hon. Member wishes. 


PORK CONTRACTS FOR THE NAVY. 

Captain DONELAN: On behalf of the 
Member for North-East Cork, I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Admiralty whether 
he can state the number of casks of pork 
supplied to Deptford Stores in connection 
with the last contract for pork ; how 
many of these were supplied by Cork 
contractors, and how many by Danish or 
other foreign contractors ; and whether he 
can state the difference in price (if any) 
between the Irish and foreign con- 
tracts ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: 
Under the 1892-contract for pork the 
number of casks supplied to the Deptford 
Victualling Yard was 4,288 ; 2,135 were 
supplied by Cork contractors and 2,155 
by Danish. The casks contain 300 lbs., 
200Ibs., and 100Ibs. respectively. The 
prices are :—300lbs. cask from Cork, 
£8 7s.; Danish, £7 10s. :—200lbs. cask 
from Cork, £5 12s. 7d.; Danish, £5 :— 
100lbs. cask from Cork, £2 17s. 10d. ; 
Danish, £2 13s. It is thus seen that 
the Irish pork in all cases is dearer than 
the Danish. 

Captain DONELAN : May I ask whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman considers 
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it advisable that the Admiralty should 
continue to give so large a share of this 
contract to a foreign country when the 
supply can be obtained at home at no 
very great addition to the price, and, con- 
sidering the quality, much cheaper ? 

[Mr. Speaker ruled the question out 
of Order. ] 


DRUMHERIFF BRIDGE. 

Mr. HAYDEN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he is aware that 
for several years a sum of about 
£70 remains unpaid on account of 
the contract for building Drumheriff 
Bridge, between the Counties of Ros- 
common and Leitrim; and whether, in 
view of the fact that Mr. Mulvany, 
County Surveyor for Roscommon, on 
whom practically the superintendence of 
the work lay, has repeatedly certified 
that the work had been completed 
to his satisfaction, and that it is 
admitted that the sureties for the con- 
tractor lost considerably through being 
obliged to finish the work left undone 
by the contractor, representations will be 
made to the County Leitrim Grand Jury 
requesting them not to keep back pay- 
ment of the amount due any longer ? 


*Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Morvey) : 
The Secretary of the Grand Jury reports 
that there is a sum of £60 due to the 
contractor for building the bridge re- 
ferred to ; but that the contractor having 
left the country before completing his 
contract, and no duly-authorised repre- 
sentative of his having made any claim 
for the balance, the Grand Jury have 
retained the money in their hands. 

Mr. HAYDEN: Has not the con- 
tractor completed the work ? 


*Mr. BRYCE: I am not so in- 
formed. 


Imprisonment of an 


TRAINING IN FIELD AMBULANCE 
WORK. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War whether the 14 days’ 
annual training in field ambulance work 
for the Medical Staff Corps is to be 
given at Aldershot or at the head- 
quarters of Military Districts; and 
whether the Medical Staff Corps in Ire- 
land will undergo the same annual train- 
ing ? 
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*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Campnett-BannerMan, 
Stirling, &c.): A scheme is under con- 
sideration by which this instruction will 
be given both in Great Britain and in Ire- 
land to as many medical officers from all 
districts as can be spared to attend it. 


PORK AT HAULBOWLINE STORES, 

Captain DONELAN: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Admiralty whether 
he is aware that none of the supplies of 
pork, under the last contract, are being 
sent to HaulbowlinesStores, and why has 
this departure from former custom been 
made; and whether, in view of the 
material disadvantage in which South of 
Ireland contractors are placed by this 
change with regard to freightage, &c., 
the Admiralty will revert to the old 
practice of receiving supplies at Haul- 
bowline ? 


*Srr U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: 
No pork will be delivered at Haulbowline 
under the existing contract. Formerly, 
when a portion of the pork was delivered 
at Haulbowline and a portion at Dept- 
ford, the arrangement was found to have 
very unsatisfactory consequences. The 
pork is not required in Ireland, and had 
to be subsequently sent to England, 
Under these circumstances, the former 
practice cannot, I fear, be re-introduced. 


IMPRISONMENT OF AN ARMENIAN 
BISHOP. 

Mr. GRIFFITH - BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he is aware that 
Monsignor Yesrik, Armenian Bishop of 
Azabgir, has been imprisoned at Jeru- 
salem, and is still detained there, though 
guilty of no offence, and without having 
been sentenced by any competent tri- 
bunal; and whether Her Majesty’s 
Government intend to take any action in 
this matter ? 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) : Before the hon. Baronet answers 
that question, may I ask if he is aware 
of the attack made upon the congregation 
of a Roman Catholic Church in Russia, 
close to the German frontier, although 
that con, tion had been guilty of no 
offence ? ill the Government—— 

Mr.SPEAKER: Order, order! That 
is obviously a question which the hon, 
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Baronet cannot be expected to answer 
Without notice. 

Str E. GREY : The attention of the 
Foreign Office has been called to the 
case, which has been referred to Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Constantinople 
for inquiry. 


THE IRISH NATIONAL FEDERATION. 

Mr. M. AUSTIN (Limerick, W.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether it 
has been brought to his notice that at 
the meetings of the Newcastle Branch 
of the Irish Nation&l Federation a con- 
stable is in attendance outside the door 
watching those who enter the meeting- 
hall ; and by whose directions and with 
what object is the constable ordered 
there to watch the movements of the 
people who join in the meeting ; and will 
the Executive take steps to prevent this 
interference with the rights of the 
people ? 


*Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Mortey) : 
In this and the majority of cases there 
seems to be no necessity for a continu- 
ance of the practice of watching the 
movements of persons joining in these 
meetings ; but, of course, circumstances 
may conceivably exist in which it is 
desirable that the movements of certain 
individuals should be kept under obser- 
vation. 


ALLOTMENTS FOR IRISH LABOURERS. 

CotoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if the Government 
would early next Session introduce a 
small equalising Bill, which would enable 
the Irish labourer and others to obtain 
those facilities for holding small plots of 
ground which are at present, or will be 
at the close of the Session, enjoyed by 
the same classes in England, through the 
various Allotment Acts and Allotment 
Clauses ? 


*Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Morey) : 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman speaks 
of a small equalising Bill, but the ques- 
tion of applying the provisions of the 
English Allotment Acts to Ireland is a 
large one, requiring serious consideration, 
and the Chief Secretary does not think 
he could properly deal with the matter 
in answer to a question at such short 
notice. 


Mr. Speaker 
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notice is required, then—a week ? 

*Mr. BRYCE: The hon. Member can 
repeat the question if he likes to do so ; 
but considering the complexity of the 
English Allotments Act, he can hardly 


expect a definite answer at present. 


Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) : 
Is it the intention of the Government to 
provide for the labouring classes in Ire- 
land the same facilities that at present 
exist in England ? 

Mr. BRYCE: The hope of the 
Government is that in due time the same 
facilities will be given in Ireland as in 
England. 


DUBLIN POST OFFICE. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Post- 
master General if he will explain why no 
reply has been sent to the Memorial of 
the entire sorting staff of the General 
Post Office, Dublin, re the triple duty 
arrangement recently established there, 
forwarded in May, 1892, although 1 reply 
was asked for some months after its 
being forwarded, and the late Postmaster 
General promised in the House of 
Commons to have the matter in dispute 
fully inquired into; whether a similar 
system of duty has been abolished in the 
Cork Post Office; whether the Post- 
master General will abolish this duty, as 
it presses severely on the health and 
constitutions of the sorting clerks ; and 
whether it could be avoided by a re- 
adjustment of the staff and a slight 
expenditure ? 


Mr. A. MORLEY: A scheme for 
the revision of the Dublin Post Office 
is now under consideration and the 
Memorialists will receive an answer to 
their Memorial, when a decision upon 
this scheme has been arrived at. It has 
not, however, been found possible to 
abolish triple duty entirely in this office, 
though it is confined to only 15 sorters 
out of a staff of 260, and the turn of 
these men only comes round to each 
officer one month in six, while the total 
attendance of the month only amounts to 
7} hours a day. It is the fact, as the 
hon. Member states, that triple duty has 
been abolished in Cork so far as the 
Established Staff is concerned, though 
the work at Cork, and the hours of 
arrival of the mail, have no comparison 
with the duties in Dublin. 
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© \!GRANTS FOR INSTRUCTION IN 
COOKERY. 

Sir C. DALRYMPLE (Ipswich) : I 
beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education 
whether a school that has fulfilled the 
requirements of the Code for a course of 
cookery can properly be deprived of ‘the 
full grant that it has earned because of 
a change in the date of inspection ; and, 
if so, whether Article 97 (Code 1892) 
may be altered to provide for such a 
case ? ; 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THe 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) : The alteration for which 
the hon. Baronet asks has already been 
made in the Code of 1893. 


TROOPS AT COVENTRY. 

Mr. NEWDIGATE (Warwickshire, 
Nuneaton) : I beg to.ask the Secretary 
of State for War whether it is the inten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government not to 
quarter any more troops in Coventry 
after the removal of the Battery of 
Artillery at present quartered there to 
another station; whether the wishes of 
the inhabitants of the City of Coventry 
have been ascertained on this matter ; 
and if the Government have decided to 
discontinue the quartering of troops at 
Coventry, what are the reasons for their 
decision ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The troops at Coventry have consisted of 
a battery of Field Artillery, and it is con- 
sidered expedient, for military reasons, 
to concentrate that force. This is scarcely 
a question that can depend on the wishes 
of the inhabitants of a town. Other 
bodies of troops may possibly from time 
to time be quartered at Coventry, but no 
pledge on the subject can be given. 


THE AMALGAMATED SOCIETY OF CAR- 
PENTERS AND JOINERS. 

Mr. HOWELL: I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer if his atten- 
tion has been called to the fact that some 
interference has taken place by the 
National Debt Commissioners with the 
privilege, enjoyed for over 30 years by 
the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters 
and Joiners and its branches, of deposit- 
ing their funds, without limit, as Provi. 
dent Societies in the Savings Banks ; and 
whether the Treasury will appoint a De- 
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partmental Committee to investigate the 
matter, with the view of removing any 
impediments to the continuance of a 
practice, so beneficial in its character, 
exercised for over 30 years past ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I have de- 
cided to appoint such a Departmental 
Committee. 

Mr. HOWELL : May I ask whether, 
pending the inquiry, instructions will be 
given that no further interference shall 
take place on the part of the Com- 
missioners ? 

Srr W. HARCOURT: I cannot do 
anything till I receive the Report of the 
Departmental Committee. It will not be 
long delayed. 


THE LOSS OF H.M.S. “ VICTORIA.” 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty whe- 
ther it is a Regulation or Rule of Her 
Majesty’s Navy that, in case it appears 
to the Captain of a ship that the course 
ordered by his superior officer would 
endanger his ship, it is the Captain’s 
duty, such orders notwithstanding, to 
take such steps as may be necessary to 
avoid any such danger, even if the steps 
necessary may involve disobedience to 
the order given; whether it is the 
Captain’s duty, when time or circum- 
stances do not admit of his superior 
officer’s permission being obtained, to 
take such steps without such permission ; 
and whether the responsibility of 
Captain for the handling of his ship and 
the avoidance of endangering her is com- 
plete and undivided, or whether it is to 
any, and, if so, what, extent lessened or 
removed, or the Captain relieved from it, 
by the presence of a superior officer on 
board the ship ? 

Sirk U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The circumstances connected with the 
loss of H.M.S. Victoria have been fully 
dealt with by the Court Martial, the 
proceedings of which have been laid 
upon the Table of the House, and in the 
finding of which the Board of ReaD 
have expressed their concurrence. 
must respectfully decline to give any 
answer to a series of questions which by 
inference have the effect of imputing 
blame to an officer who was tried and 
acquitted by that Court. In the opinion 


of the Admiralty, the claim of responsi- 


bility for the government of the Navy is 
caaly defined, and has stood the test of 
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long and varied experience. Sugges- 
tions to radically alter the present dis- 
tribution of responsibility, in consequence 
of an occurrence of an extraordinary and 
unprecedented character, cannot be enter- 
tained. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: May I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman where in 
my question any suggestion is made 
casting any reflection upon anyone? I 
asked as to the general principle which 
governs the responsibility of Captains. 
If the right hon. Gentleman says that in 
the interests of the Service he cannot 
answer then I understand him. 


[No answer was given. ] 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: May I 


press for an answer—for at least some 
answer ? 


[No answer was given. ] 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether, in accordance with the Admi- 
ralty Minute on the Victoria Court 
Martial, new Regulations are to be issued 
to the Fleet which will ensure that 


under special circumstances, and par- 
ticularly when there is risk of a collision, 
doors, hatches, &c., shall be kept closed 
as far as possible ; whether the existing 
Regulations now in force make any, and, 
if so, what, provision for the special cir- 


cumstances in question; and whether 
there is any Regulation or Rule pre- 
scribing that water-tight doors shall be 
closed and reported closed before be- 
ginning to execute a Fleet evolution ? 


Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
(1) Yes; it is so stated in the Minute 
referred to. (2) Yes; the existing 
Regulations on the subject are compre- 
hensive. (3) No. 


INLAND REVENUE OFFICERS’ 
GRIEVANCES. 

Mr. HAYDEN: I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer when the 
outdoor officers of the Inland Revenue 
Department may expect a reply to the 
Petition for a redress of certain alleged 
grievances sent to the Board on behalf of 
those officers by the Inland Revenue 
Executive Committee so far back as 
December, 1892, and which the Board 
e ~ time promised to carefully con- 
sider 


Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth 
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Sir W. HARCOURT : I know the 
Petition is receiving, and has long been 
receiving, very careful consideration on 
the part of the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue, who will before long make re- 
commendations on the subject to the 
Treasury. 


STUDENTS IN DAY TRAINING 
COLLEGES. 

Mr. 8S. HERBERT (Croydon) : I beg 
to ask the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education whether 
the Education Department contemplate 
making any alterations in the form of the 
Certificate List, issued in October last 
under Article 61 of the Code, to students 
in day Training Colleges ; and, if so, on 
what grounds ? 

Mr. ACLAND: The list issued last 
October has now been supplemented by 
a further list, in which the students at 
day Training Colleges are classified in 
the same manner as they were last year. 
This has been done in accordance with 
what is understood to be the. general 
wish of the Colleges. 


Mr. S. HERBERT: Has the right 
hon. Gentleman received any communi- 
cation from day Training Colleges on the 
subject ? 


Mr. ACLAND: I have received 
several letters expressing the views I 
have indicated in my answer. 


THE IRISH EDUCATION ACT. 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland how far arrangements have 
been made for bringing into operation, 
on and after the lst proximo, the com- 
pulsory attendance provisions of the Irish 
Education Act of 1892; in how many 
and what places the Local Authorities 
have declined to co-operate in executing 
the Act, or have so far omitted to adopt 
the needful preliminary measures, and 
what cause is assigned for such refusal 
or omission; whether, in these cases, 
Attendance Committees have been ap- 
pointed, and how it is proposed to appoint 
attendance officers, and to provide for the 
expenses of the Act; and whether the 
Board of Education see any prospect of 
making the Act effectual for its purpose 
on the basis of their Rules as now 
existing ? 
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*Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Mortey) : 
In 46 municipal boroughs, towns, or 
townships under Commissioners the Local 
Authorities have already adopted Regu- 
lations as to the time and mode of ap- 
pointment of the School Attendance 
Committees and the conduct of their pro- 
ceedings, and have also appointed in 
each of those cases the one-half of the 
Committee. The Commissioners of 
National Education have approved of 
the Regulations so adopted. In 19 addi- 
tional cases the Local Authorities have 
submitted Regulations, which the Commis- 
sioners have approved in seven instances, 
and in the remaining 12 correspondence 
with the Local Authorities is proceeding 
in regard to them. In 33 cases the Regu- 
lations have not yet been submitted, 
although repeatedly called for ; but the 
Local Authorities have signified their 
willingness to comply with the require- 
ments of the Act, and in 27 of the cases 
have informally appointed the one-half 
of the Committee. Adding together the 


totals, there are 98 municipal boroughs, 
towns, and townships under Commis- 
sioners that may be regarded as morally 


certain to be in readiness on the Ist 
proximo for bringing into operation the 
compulsory attendance provisions of the 
Act. Nothing certain can be stated re- 
garding the remaining 20 cases, the cir- 
cumstances being as follows :—Fourawait 
the proposals of the Government in 
respect to the Christian Brothers’ schools 
—namely, Cork, Limerick, Wexford, 
and Youghal; six state they will not 
comply,as the Christian Brothers’ schools 
are excluded from the benefit of the 
Act—namely, Carlow, Dundalk, Lismore, 
Monaghan, Mullingar, and Tuam ; three 
state they cannot enforce the Act, as 
there is no school in the town for Roman 
Catholic boys except the Christian 
Brothers’ schools—namely, Midleton, 
Nenagh, and Westport ; three state they 
have no funds applicable for expenses of 
committees—namely, Castlebar, Ballina, 
and Ballybay ; but a Bill is being prepared 
by the Government to enable them to levy a 
tax for the purpose ; three have come to 
no decision, the question being still under 
the censideration of the Local Authori- 
ties—namely, Athy, Bandon, and New- 
bridge ; one—namely, Drogheda, has not 
yet replied to any of the 10° com- 
munications addressed by the Com- 
missioners of National Education on the 
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subject. In the cases in which the Local 
Authorities have declined to comply, or 
have omitted to adopt the needful pre- 
liminary measures, no steps have yet 
been taken to appoint Attendance Com- 
mittees, as it would be premature to do 
so. The question of appointing attend- 
ance officers and of providing for the 
expenses of the Act will not arise in such 
cases until after the 3lst instant. In 
the cases where the Local Authorities 
have thus, so far, declined or neglected 
to co-operate, the Commissioners of 
National Education cannot at present 
definitely say whether the working of the 
Act on the basis of the existing Rules 
will prove effectual. 

Mr. SEXTON: I am instructed to 
give a notice on this urgent and im- 
portant question. It is that, as the Go- 
vernment have notified their intention to 
introduce a Bill to amend the Irish 
Education Act of 1892, and as the 
declarations of the Irish Members in con- 
nection with that Act have been disre- 
garded and the understanding with them, 
by which they allowed the Act to pass, 
has not been observed, unless and until 
arrangements are made by which efficient 
elementary schools in Ireland, which are 
willing to accept the Conscience Clause 
and to satisfy the State as to the 
character of their secular education, are 
admitted to a fair proportion of State aid, 
no further legislation on the subject will 
be treated as non-contentious by the Tish 
Members. 


THE DISTRESS IN PASSAGE WEST. 

Mr. M. AUSTIN : I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, in view of 
the state of the working population of the 
town of Passage West, County Cork, 
caused by want of employment (as re- 
vealed in the investigations of Major 
Kirkwood, Local Government Board In- 
spector), if he will, in ‘accordance with 
his promise made earlier in this year, 
have Her Majesty’s ships on the Irish 
Coast requiring repair docked in Haul- 
bowline Dockyard without delay, and 
thus relieve the acute distress prevail- 
ing among the people ? 

Captain DONELAN : At the same 
time, I will ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether, in order to give employment, 
and thus relieve to some extent the acute 
distress which at present afflicts the 
town of Passage, County Cork, the Ad- 
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miralty will send some vessel in need of 
repair to Haulbowline Dock ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The Board of Admiralty are not aware 
that at the present moment any of Her 
Majesty’s ships on the Irish Coast require 
repair, with the exception of the War- 
spite. On the 21st ultimo, the Admiral 
in command at Queenstown was re- 
quested to obtain estimates for some ad- 
ditional ventilation to that ship, to be 
fitted either by the Haulbowline Yard, 
or by contract. Steps will at once be 
taken to expedite this work. We are 
also considering whether any further 
work can be undertaken either at Haul- 
bowline or Passage at the present time. 
As hon. Gentlemen know, the Argus 
has recently beea repaired at Haulbow- 
line in place of the Triumph. 

Captain DONELAN: May I remind 
the right hon. Gentleman that the Argus 
is merely a revenue cutter, and only 
gives employment to about 25 or 30 
hands ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The repairs to the Argus have entailed 
a good deal more work than that expended 
in another port on the Triumph. 


EDINBURGH VOLUNTEER MEDICAL 
STAFF CORPS. 

Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, S.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether he will favourably consider an 
application to raise a second company of 
the Volunteer Medical Staff Corps in 
Edinburgh, the present company being 
limited to the University, and not ac- 
cessible to ordinary citizens ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Under present arrangements for mobilsa- 
tion, there is not room for any more com- 
panies of the Volunteer Medical Staff 
Corps ; but it is in contemplation, though 
not yet quite decided, that each Volunteer 
Field Brigade should raise a bearer com- 
pany in its owndistrict. If this proposal 
should take effect, the citizens of Edin- 
burgh will have an opportunity of join- 
ing the bearer company of the Forth 
Brigade which has its headquarters in 
their city. 


THE GROUND GAME LAWS. 
Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether his atten- 
tion has been called to a game trespass 
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case tried at the Hexham Petty Sessions, 
on the 17th of October, at which John 
James Beaumont, farm servant in the 
employ of Mr. Johnson, occupier and 
tenant of Linold Wood Farm, was sum- 
moned by Summers Johnson, game- 
keeper in the employ of Captain Atkin- 
son, J.P., of Newbiggin, for trespassing 
in search of rabbits on the Linold Wood 
Farm, and fine! 5s. and costs, and a case 
for a higher Court refused ; whether the 
landlord has any right, by agreement 
with Captain Atkinson or otherwise, to 
interfere with the tenant occupier or his 
servant in destroying ground game; 
whether an agreement, dated 1868, is of 
any legal effect so far as ground game is 
concerned ; and whether he will inquire 
into the case with a view to insure pro- 
tection to farmers and their servants by 
Magistrates in their right to destroy 
ground game under the Act of 1880 ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The facts appear to 
be as stated. Whether the decision was 
right depends upon legal considerations 
of some difficulty, which can only be 
satisfactorily determined by a Court of 
Law. It is,I think, to be regretted that 
the Court refused to state a case, and 
that the defendant did not appeal to the 
Quarter Sessions. But I cannot, as the 
case stands, see my way to interfere. 

LABOURERS’ COTTAGES IN MILL- 

TOWN MALBAY. 

Mr. MAGUIRE (Clare, W.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atten- 
tion has been directed to the insanitary con- 
dition of labourers’ cottages in Milltown 
Malbay district ; will he explain why 
the requisition, largely signed by the 
principal ratepayers of the division, 
which was some time ago forwarded to 
the Local Government Board, has not 
yet been answered ; and if he can take 
some steps to remedy the insanitary con- 
dition of the district, as set forth in 
evidence given before the Labour Com- 
mission ? 

*Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Mortey) : 
The attention of the Local Government 
Board has been called to Mr. O’Brien’s 
remarks in his Report to the Royal 
Commission on Labour, as to the condi- 
tion of these cottages. In May last a 
Memorial from the labourers in the dis- 
trict was forwarded to the Board by a 
solicitor in Ennis, and the Board re- 
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turned it to him, pointing out that 
under Section 10 of the Labourers’ Act 
of 1883, and Section 4 of the Act of 
1891, “a representation,” as defined by 
the Acts, must be made to the Board of 
Guardians before the Local Government 
Board could interfere in the matter. The 
Board are not aware that this has been 
done. 


MATABELELAND. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether the 
Queen’s Order in Council of May 9, 
1891, conferred any jurisdiction over the 
subjects and territories of Lobengula be- 
_ yond that contained in the mining 
concession that he had granted at the 
request of Her Majesty to Messrs Rudd 
and others, in contradiction to the assur- 
ances given in the previous year to him 
by Her Majesty that, if he granted the 
concession, 
“ He is the King of the country, and no one 
can exercise jurisdiction in it without his per- 
ion ; 
and that 


“The men employed by the Company (the 
South Africa Imperial Chartered Company) to 


manage the digging for gold will recognise him 
as King of the country, and will have such 
powers as he entrusts to them ;” 
and, if so, whether any intimation was 
conveyed to Lobengula that these assur- 
ances were no longer to be maintained ? 
THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tue COLONIES (Mr. 8S. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : The 
Order in Council of May 9, 1891, does 
not purport to confer jurisdiction, but, as 
authorised by the Foreign Jurisdiction 
Act, 1890, provides the machinery for 
exercising jurisdiction which had already 
been, or might thereafter be, acquired by 
Her Majesty. Neither Her Majesty's 
late Government under this Order in 
Council, nor the Company under its 
Charter (which the Order in Council re- 
cognised and confirmed), had, up to the 
date of the outbreak of hostilities, as a 
matter of fact exercised any power of 
legislation or administration over the 
Matabele. Both the High Commissioner 
and the Company confined their exercise 
of authority to Mashonaland. There can 
be no doubt that Lobengula acquiesced 
in the exercise by the white authorities of 
jurisdiction over the whites in Mashona- 
land and over the natives immediately 
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connected with them. If, as a result of 
the defeat of the Matabele and the break- 
ing up of their military system, it proves 
inevitable to assume an active exercise of 
jurisdiction within Matabeleland proper, 
as heretofore in Mashonaland, the Order 
in Council and Charter provide the neces- 
sary machinery. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : Can the hon, 
Gentleman tell me by what right juris- 
diction is being exercised in Matabele- 
land at the present moment by either the 
Chartered mene or the High Com- 
missioner ? 


Mr. S. BUXTON: By the right of 
conquest, 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL.—(No. 274.) 
commiTTEE. [ Progress, 1st December. ] 
TWELFTH NIGHT. 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 10 (Restrictions on expenditure 
by Parish Council.) 


Mr. RANKIN (Herefordshire, Leo- 
minster) said, he wished to move an 
Amendment to insure that the incidence 
of the rates laid down in the adoptive 
Acts should be maintained if the Acts 
were put in force by the Parish Council. 
He need not detain the Committee by 
enumerating the details of the incidence, 
but he would remind it that agricultural 
land was entitled to a considerable 
exemption as compared with other pro- 
perty. It might be said, perhaps, that 
Sub-section 5 of Clause 7 fully met the 
case, and if the President of the Local 
Government Board could give him an 
assurance to that effect he would not press 
the Amendment, which, however, was an 
important one to all concerned in agri- 
cultural land. He would be glad if it 
could be accepted : it could do no harm 
even if it were not actually necessary. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 8, line 39, after the words “ this 
Act,” to insert the words “and the adoptive 
Acts."—(Mr. Rankin.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 





\ be there inserted.” 
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*Tue PRESIDENT or trot LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow er, Wolverhampton, E.) : This 
question has already been dealt with in 
the 7th clause, which does not touch 
these provisions in the adoptive Acts. 
We have no doubt upon the point that 
the object of the Amendment is fully 
secured. 

Mr. RANKIN : Upon that assurance 
I ask leave to withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On Motion of Mr. H. H. Fow er, the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 


In page 8, line 40, after the word “ Council,” 
to insert the words “ and of a parish meeting.” 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) : 
I beg to move— 

In page 8, line 40, after the word “ Council,” 


to insert the words “including the expenses of 
any poll consequent on a parish meeting.” 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, this had 
been provided for in an earlier clause. 


Mr. H. HOBHOUSE: Clause 2 does 
not finally settle the matter. The ex- 
penses were to be paid as hereinafter to 
be provided. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER agreed to accept 
the Amendment. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, they 
had had a distinct declaration from the 
Solicitor General the other day that the 
poll was part of the parish meeting, and 
was merely a continuation of it. Was it, 
therefore, really necessary to insert these 
words ? 

Mr. H.H. FOWLER: I do not think 
itis. There is a doubt about it, how- 
ever, and it can do no harm to insert it, 


Question put, and agreed to, 


*Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, 
N.) rose to move the following Amend- 
ment :— 


In page 8, line 40, to leave out from the 
word “of,” to end of Clause, and insert “a 
separate rate, to be called ‘ the parish rate,’ such 
rate to be assessed and levied as hereinafter 
provided, and not to be chargeable to owners as 
such instead of occupiers, under the provisions 
of Section 4 of ‘ The Poor Rate Assessment and 
Collection Act, 1869, or under any other 
statutory enactment.” 


He said, that in the earlier portion of 
the Debate there was some little dis- 
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cussion as to whether the expenses of the 
parish meeting were to come out of the 
poor rate or not, and the right hon. 
Gentleman in charge of the Bill, in order 
to leave the question open, agreed to 
words to the effect that the expenses 
should be defrayed as “ hereinafter 
provided,” therefore it was quite 
open to the Committee to consider 
whether the expenses of the parish 
meeting and Council were to come 
out of the poor rate or were to be 
provided for by a separate and distinct 
rate, or in any other way. This Amend- 
ment proposed two things: It provided 
that the expenses of the Parish Council 
should be provided for by a separate rate 
to be called the parish rate, and that it 
should not be compulsorily chargeable to 
the owners as owners, instead of occu- 
piers, under the provisions of Section 4 
of the Poor Rate Assessment and Collec- 
tion Act, 1869, or under any other 
statutory enactment. It, therefore, pro- 
posed to abolish compounding with 
regard to this special rate. With 
reference to the first proposition, that 
the expenses should be provided for 
by a separate rate, the principle of dis- 
tinguishing the expenses of the Parish 
Council had, to a certain extent, been 
conceded by the right hon. Gentleman, 
because in an Amendment he had put on 
the Paper he proposed that in the demand 
note for the rate to defray the expenses 
of the Parish Council or parish meeting 
it should be stated what proportion of 
the poor rate was to be levied for this 
purpose. The question, therefore, was 
whether that principle was sufficiently 
carried out by what the right hon. 
Gentleman intended to propose? He 
could not help thinking it was not. 
There was a great deal of difference 
between stating in a precept that a 
portion of the rate was levied for a 
particular purpose and levying a distinct 
and separate rate. In the one case the 
matter was not distinctly and clearly 
brought to the attention of the rate- 
payer, and in the other it was so brought 
to the ratepayer’s attention, and he knew 
what he was asked to pay and the pur- 
pose for which he was asked to pay the 
money. In most of the Metropolitan 
parishes there were several rates levied. 
There was the poor rate for Poor Law 
purposes and charges payable out of the 
poor rate ; there were some special rates ; 
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there was the lighting rate and there was 
the general rate for the general purposes of 
the Local Authority, and these were all 
made as separate and distinct rates, so 
that the ratepayer knew how much he 
was charged for each particular rate. 
Although they were made as separate 
and distinct rates, there was no additional 
expense caused in the levying of them, 
because they were levied at the same 
time by the same collecting authority ; 
they were on the same paper, and were 
paid, in fact, into the same banking 
account, but they were kept separate and 
distinct in all the parish accounts. These 
rates were dealt with separately in 
the parish books, the payments were 
made out of them separately, the 
ratepayer knew how much he paid in 
respect of each, and saw how the money 
was expended. There was no reason 
why what was perfectly practicable in 
London with the various rates should not 
be equally capable of being carried out 
in the country districts, and why the 
Rate Collecting Authority there should 
not quite as easily levy this separate 
parish rate when it levied the poor rate 
and the highway rate, and why there 
should be any additional expense what- 
eves. There was the enormous ad- 
vantage in keeping the rate separate and 
perfectly distinct that the ratepayer 
_ would have clearly brought to his know- 
ledge how much he was charged for the 
purposes of the Parish Council ; he would 
be able to trace the amount in the parish 
accounts, see how the money was spent, 
and the assessment and levying of the 
expenditure would be ever present to his 
mind in connection with the work of the 
Parish Council. He ventured to say 
these enormous advantages, working all 
on the side of careful administration and 
economy, were so desirable that it was of 
the greatest possible importance that the 
change which he advocated should be 
made. He knew it had been suggested, 
as a matter of convenience, that it was 
desirable to put this charge in the poor 
rate. But the poor rate was overloaded 
with all sorts of charges; a great part of 
the poor rate was levied for purposes 
other than poor relief; and so 
far from adding to these items in 
the poor rate, he could not ‘help 
thinking the time had almost arrived 
when the charges for poor relief 
should be separated from those other 
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charges, and these others kept separate 
and distinct. He proposed, in reference 
to this rate, that it should not be subject 
to compounding. That proposition 
raised a very large question, in whieh 
very many considerations were involved. 
He would not do more than remind the 
House of the circumstances under which 
the Act of 1869, which established the pre- 
sent system of compounding, was passed. 
When the Reform Act of 1867 was 
passed compounding was abolished, but 
for the purposes of collection that was 
found to be exceedingly inconvenient in 
eee like Birmingham and the East 

nd of London. There was considerable 
discussion on the subject, and in 1869 
this Act of Parliament which re- 
established the system of compound- 
ing was passed. It was passed, as a 
matter of fact, for the convenience of the 
collection of rates from very small occu- 
piers in large and populous places where 
there was a very great number of small 
ratepayers. It was felt that in such 
places the old system of compounding 
had worked to the convenience of the 
tax collectors, and, to some extent, of the 
smaller ratepayers, and accordingly com- 
pounding was re-established. But the 
reasons for compounding which were 
applicable to places like Birmingham and 
the East End of London hardly applied to 
the special circumstances connected with 
the levying and collection of the rates 
in a purely rural district. He wished 
to draw a distinction between the collec- 
tion of rates in a population such as that 
of the East End of London, Birmingham, 
and other crowded places, where re- 
movals were frequent, and it was very 
difficult to follow people and collect 
the rates, and in country districts, where 
there was not that change of residence 
among the agricultural population, and 
where there were none of the difficulties 
in collecting the rate directly from the 
occupier. The purpose for which this 
rate was levied was a purpose directly 
interesting to the poorer class of the 
ratepayers. The smaller ratepayers 
would largely out-number the other 
ratepayers ; they would, in fact, dominate 
the parish vote,and it was most desirable 
that they should appreciate the effect of 
the rates in having themselves directly 
to contribute towards them. It was per- 
fectly true that in their rent they did 





contribute to the rates. Nothing was 
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clearer economically than the proposition 
that the poorer ratepayer, whose rates 
were paid for him by his landlord under 
the compounding system, paid in his rent 
a proportion of the rates. But, un- 
fortunately, he did not realise or quite 
va that payment, and in the case 
of large numbers of cottages the lettings 
were not lettings in which the rates were 
considered at all. The rents paid for 
cottages were not what might be called 
economic rents, but they were rents 
very much below the full value of the 
cottages, and the rates hardly entered 
into the landlord’s consideration in fixing 
the rents. At all events, whether the 
occupier paid his rates in his rent or not, 
the expenditure that was proposed to be 
incurred in connection with these Parish 
Councils would be almost prepondera- 
tingly for the benefit of the smaller 
classes of ratepayers in the parish, and 
it was most desirable that they should 
understand, in voting for any raising of 
rates, that they were voting moneys 
which, to a certain extent, however small, 
came out of their own pockets. The 
Act of Parliament of 1869 provided that 
where the occupiers occupied for a term 
of less than three months they might 
deduct their rates from the rents they 
paid to their landlords ; therefore, there 
would be no hardship upon the weekly or 
monthly tenant who had taken his house 
free of rates and who was called upon to 
pay this rate, because he would after- 
wards be able to deduct the rate from the 
rent. The fact that he contributed to 
the rates would very clearly be brought 
to his knowledge by the tax collector 
calling upon him in the first instance for 
the rate, by his having to pay it, and 
having afterwards to get it allowed to 
him from the rent he had to pay to 
the landlord. When he occupied for a 
longer period than three months the 
matter would have to be adjusted by 
agreement between the parties ; and this 
would involve very little practical diffi- 
culty. It was perfectly clear that it would 
be an enormous advantage, from an 
economic point of view, that the occupier 
who went to the Vestry and voted and 
interfered in parish affairs should directly 
pay the rates instead of indirectly paying 
them. It might be that the amount he 
would have to pay would not be large ; 
but he would have to pay his fair share, 
and he would understand this when he 
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was going to vote in connection with the 
parish. The rate in the country districts 
would be an appreciable rate, because it 
was now admitted that the 1d. limit was 
a limit rather of imagination than of fact, 
and that it might approach in many 
cases something like 6d. in the £1. On 
cottages rated at £4 a year that would be 
2s. a year, which, though not a great 
deal, was something, and the fact that a 
man contributed to the rates even this 
2s. a year would make him appreciate 
the importance of exercising economy in 
connection with administering the affairs 
of the parish. As he had said, the only 
reason for compounding was the matter 
of convenience in the collection. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) : It is a 
saving of money. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON doubted that 
very much. His own opinion was, that 
the allowance of 30 per cent.—15 per 
cent. for the trouble and 15 _ per 
cent. for the loss, where the land- 
lord agreed to pay, whether the house 
was empty or not—was a very full 
allowance indeed, and more than covered 
all the trouble and any loss through 
empties. He could not help thinking 
that the parish really lost, and the other 
ratepayers suffered by this compounding 
of the rates. At all events, com- 
pounding was not universal. There 
were districts in England where com- 
pounding was not put in force, and 
where the people were quite satisfied 
that they would lose under the system of 
compounding. He denied altogether that 
a rural population was at all to be com- 
pared with a town population. The 
population in tenement houses in crowded 
towns was continuously changing, whereas 
the population in the rural districts 
datigell very little, the same man 
occupying the same cottage year after 
year. Where, therefore, the system 
of compounding was convenient and 
perhaps necessary was where there 
was a crowded, shifting, changing, popu- 
lation that could not be followed ; but it 
was unnecessary in the case of a popula- 
tion like that in a rural parish where 
there was not that shifting and changing 
of the occupiers. He believed the parish 
would be a gainer by the abolition of the 
system of compounding ; and when they 
were making the great experiment of 
handing over the affairs of the parish 
almost entirely into the hands of the 
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more numerous and poorer ratepayers, it 
was most essential that not merely a 
limit to possible expenditure ;should be 
put, but that the ratepayers should have 
rought to them in the most forcible 
way the fact that they contributed 
themselves towards the expenditure 
which they had to vote for. He did not 
know how it was possible in any other 
way. to ensure economy in these Parochial 
Bodies. The right hon. Gentleman had 
pete to put the limit of expenditure at 

., but that was a limit it would be very 
difficult to adhere to. He was not at all 
sure that before long they would not have 
some proposition to increase this limit, 
the growing requirements of the parish 
necessitating increased expenses. He 
doubted very much, therefore, whether 
this 6d. limit could be relied upon as a 
permanent check. There were other 
checks with reference to the adoptive 
Acts, and so on, but there could be no 


’ check like that which would be created 


by the knowledge clearly in a man’s 
mind when he was voting money for 
public purposes that he himself would 
have to contribute his fair share and that 
the rate collector would visit him as well 
as his neighbours. He begged to move 
the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 8, line 40, to leave out from the word 
“of,” to the end of the Clause, and add the 
words “ a separate rate, to be called ‘ the parish 
rate,’ such rate to be assessed and levied as 
hereinafter provided, and not to be chargeable 
to owners as such instead of occupiers, under 
the prcvisions of Section 4 of ‘The Poor Rate 
Assessment and Collection Act, 1869,’ or under 
any other statutory enactment.”—(Mr. 7. H. 
Bolton.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 


‘the poor rate and the Parish Council, 
stand part of the Clause.” 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The Amend- 
ment of my hon. Friend raises two ques- 
tions: First, he proposes that the Parish 
Council shall levy a separate rate with 
separate provision for the assessment and 
collection, and then that the rate so 
levied shall not be subject to the com- 
pounding clause. Now, Sir, we have 
had the question about the separate rate 
raised once before; I cannot for the 
moment recollect in what Amendment, 
but the right hon. Member for the Isle 
of Thanet laid great stress upon there 
being a statement upon the demand note, 
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and I promised to incorporate that in an 
Amendment which I have since put 
down. My hon. Friend who has just 
sat down seems to think that a desirable 
object for local taxation reformers is to 
have as many rates as possible. Well, 
Sir, that has not been the prevailing 
opinion for many years past. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for St. 
George’s, in his Bill of 1870-—— 

Mr. T. H. BOLTON : I beg pardon 5 
I did not say it was desirable to have as 
many rates as possible. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The hon. 
Member argued in favour of a multiplica- 
tion and not a consolidation of rates.. 
The Bill of 1870 proposed there should 
be one consolidated rate levied in ev 
parish. In my own mind I think that. 
it would be an ideal system that there 
should be one rate levied, and it should 
be distinctly stated what it should be. 
But that cannot be introduced into the 
Bill, and we do not think it desirable to 
introduce in the Bill all the machinery 
for collecting the rate, which the House 
fixed at a limit of 6d. to cover every- 
thing, but which I am of opinion is not 
likely in ordinary cases to amount to 6d. 
Now, Sir, the real gist of the Amend- 
ment is not a separate rate, but com- 
pounding. My hon. Friend seems to 
think that compounding is confined to 
towns. That is not so. The Act which 
was passed in 1850—that is 20 years 
before the Act of 1869—was in refe- 
rence to the small tenement rates. That 
Act recites that the collection of the 
poor and highway rates assessed upon 
occupiers of tenements of small annual 
value was expensive, difficult, and fre- 
quently impracticable, and it was ex- 
pedient to make better provision for 
the rating of such tenements and the 
collection of such rates. That Preamble 
was followed by enactments which 
allowed certain deductions. I only refer 
to that Act—which has been repealed— 
in order to show that forty years ago the 
Legislature was aware of this difficulty, 
and under the Act of 1869 this allowance 
of 15 per cent. is allowed as insurance 
for payment, and the additional allow- 
ance of 15 per cent. is allowed in con- 
sideration of the rates being paid whether 
the premises are empty or not. The 
landlord does not get the second allow- 
ance unless he agrees to make that 
payment. The hon. Member seems to 
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think that this system is a failure, and 
that it is an undesirable practice to 
adopt, but all that he can urge against 
it is that it is not universal. All the 
Rating and Collecting Authorities are 
in favour of it. The Legislature in 1867 
did abolish compounding, and made the 
tenant pay his own rate; but so general 
was the feeling in favour of compound- 
ing that a Bill was obliged to be intro- 
duced in 1869 to revert to it again. 
The right hon. Member for Bristol the 
other night corrected me for saying that 
the Act of 1869 was unanimously passed, 
intimating that he himself opposed it ; 
but, on referring to Hansard, I find that 
the right hon. Gentleman did not divide 
the House upon the question, so that 
there was practically a unanimous deci- 
sion of the House to revert to the prac- 
tice of compounding. Well, Sir, there 
is a great deal to be said on both sides 
with regard to compounding. There is 
the question of bringing home to the 
householder the fact that he pays the 
rate. You cannot, however, abolish com- 
pounding with regard to one rate and 
leave it in existence with regard to the 
others. What will this parish rate be in 


proportion to the rates that are paid in 


any district at the present time? The 
poor rate forms the largest of any of our 
items of taxation, but it would not be 
touched by this Amendment. You would 
find it very difficult also to abolish com- 
pounding in the country and to leave it 
in existence in the towns. You could 
not abolish it in the towns. My hon. 
Friend very carefully guarded himself 
on that point. He knows that the sys- 
tem he advocates would not be practicable 
in London, and his friends will tell him 
that it would not be practicable in Liver- 
pool, or Birmingham, or other large towns. 
I would, once for all, enter my respectful 
protest against the theory that Parish 
Councils, because they will perhaps be 
constituted of the peasant class, will be 
guilty of unusual and unprecedented ex- 
travagance in regard to parochial expen- 
diture. Such a theory is not in accord- 
ance with the experience hitherto 
available. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Bordesley Division 
(Mr. Jesse Collings) said the other night 
that the most economical class of electors 
in Birmingham was the compounding 
class. I believe that the interests not 
only of the landlord, but of the tenants, 
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the squires, the farmers, and the agricul- 
tural labourers will be consolidated to- 
gether on one common platform in 
endeavouring to secure the good govern- 
ment of the parish. On economical 
grounds I think the change proposed 
would be unwise ; and for this and other 
reasons we cannot accept the Amendment. 
*Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby) : I cannot congratulate the right 
hon. Gentleman altogether on the reasons 
he has advanced for refusing to accept 
the Amendment. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has told us that one weighty 
reason why he cannot accept the proposal 
is that it would be impossible to carry it 
out in the urban districts. If we have 
heard from the right hon. Gentleman 
one thing above all others in these dis- 
cussions it is that this is to be a Bill that 
is to apply to the rural districts, and to 
them alone, and that, therefore, it is to 
be based on totally different lines from 
those of the legislation affecting urban 
districts. We do not propose that this 
change should be made in the rating of 
the urban districts also, and I do not 
think there is any parallel to be drawn 
between the incidence of the ratesiin the 
rural and urban districts respectively. It 
is not necessary for us now to discuss 
whether the householder in the town pays 
the rate. It is sufficient for us that he 
pays the rent he can afford to pay, and 
that the owner of the house gets the best 
rent he thinks he can command. This 
Amendment is not proposed by the hon. 
Gentleman opposite or supported by us 
because we want to throw upon cottagers 
burdens hitherto borne by landowners, 
nor because we think the Parish Council 
will be necessarily extravagant, but 
simply because the Bill will confer on 
the occupants of cottages the responsi- 
bility of governing their parish and the 
duty of electing the authority which will 
in future incur parish expenditure, and 
we believe it is only right and proper 
that they should be placed in such a 
position that they will be able to realise 
what their parish government costs them. 
The right hon. Gentleman told us that 
the hon. Gentleman opposite was de- 
parting from the line hitherto adopted 
by all local government reformers, 
which, he said, had always been in the 
direction of the consolidation of rates. 
The right hon. Gentleman has fallen into 
a mistake there. The line which re- 
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formers have taken hitherto has been not 
in the direction of the consolidation of 
rates, but in the direction of the consoli- 
dation of the Rating Authority, What 
they have advocated hitherto is that, 
whereas you had your Burial Boards, your 
School Boards, and your Vestries rating 
your parishes, these various authorities 
should be replaced by one authority. 
The object of this proposal is not to 
secure & multiplication of rates, but to 
provide that when a ratepayer pays the 
rate he shall know whether he is paying 
for parochial expenditure or for other 
purposes. I naally believe the right hon. 
Gentleman would be doing a good turn 
to his Bill if he could see his way to 
accept the Amendment either in_ its 
present or, if necessary, in some altered 
form. I am sure the hon. Gentleman 
opposite does not bind himself to the 
form of the Amendment. What we 
want is to get the principle recognised of 
responsibility on the part of those who 
are going to elect these Parish Authorities 
and to make it clear that the ratepayer, 
whether he is a compounder or a non- 
compounder, should know what propor- 
tion of the rate he pays goes towards 


parochial expenditure. We know per- 
fectly well that many of the ratepayers 
do not take the trouble to examine their 


demand notes. In many rural villages 
the rates are paid now by the occupiers, 
and, as far as I know, no difficulty what- 
ever is experienced as a result of their 
paying them. One of the difficulties 
connected with the compounding system 
in towns is due to the large number of 
changes and removals that take place ; 
and another difficulty is that many of the 
occupants of small houses are absent 
from their homes during the greater part 
of the day, so that it is difficult to re- 
cover the rates from them. Such is not 
the case in the villages, where the house- 
wife is generally at home to see visitors 
and pays the bills and everything else. 
There would, I believe, be no practical 
difficulty whatever. The hardship that 
will be incurred under the Act of 1869 
will be that, if the Vestry has passed a 
resolution in favour of compounding, the 
owners will be compelled to pay on the 
compounding principle in future. The 
result of adopting the Amendment would 
not be to multiply rates, but merely to 
lay on tenants the responsibility of pay- 
ing rates due to the action of those they 
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elect to represent them in the Parish 
Council, and to bring home to them the 
fact that they are responsible for the ex- 
penditure of the parish. I hope the right 
hon, Gentleman may yet see his way to 
reconsider his determination. I am con- 
vineed that the adoption of the Amend- 
ment would not lead to extravagance and 
waste, whilst it would lead to a recog- 
nition by the occupants of cottages of 
the great responsibility that is now to be 
placed upon them. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
I will not say anything of the motives 
with which this Amendment has been 
proposed.; but this I will say : that if it be 
adopted it will be the most deadly blow 
yet aimed at the operation of the Parish 
Councils Bill. The hon, Member who 
has just sat down was, I think, mistaken 
when he said, in correction of a state- 
ment made by my right hon. Friend (Mr, 
H. H. Fowler), that all the reformers of 
local taxation had aimed at was not the 
consolidation of the rates, but the unifi- 
cation of the authority. That was cer- 
tainly not the view of the right hon. 
Gentleman the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) in his well- 
known work on this subject. He says— 

“We propose, for example, that the Boards 
of Guardians, the Highway Boards, the County 
Justices, the Local Boards, the Town Councils, 
and all the Bodies which have aclaim on a par- 
ticular parish, shall each, on a particular day in 
the year, send in an estimate of the particular 
amount they will require in the course of that 
year. The parish officers will add all these 
together, and will probably be able to make an 
estimate of the total sum which will be required 
from the parish during the whole of the year. 
A demand note will be sent to the ratepayer 
specifying all the items of which the rate is 
composed,” 

Well, that is the present system, which 
we propose to continue. The Amend- 
ment is that every ratepayer shall be 
made acquainted with the amount of the 
parish rate as distinct from the amount 
of all other rates, so that everybody 
shall know how much he is charged in 
respect of the parish rate. Then we 
come to the question of the abolition of 
compounding. That is the part of the 
proposal which I venture to say will in 
its results be absolutely fatal to the 
operation of this Bill. In 1867 a great 
battle was fought upon the principle that 
no man ought to exercise influence, Par- 
liamentary or otherwise, unless he directly 
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id the rates and was thus made, as the 
on. Member (Mr. T. H. Bolton) says, 
to appreciate his position. That prin- 
ciple was afterwards deliberately over- 
thrown, and it was held that men were 
not incapable of taking part in Parliamen- 
and municipal affairs, though the 
incidence of the rates did not fall directly 
upon them. The argument was a very 
arm one. Practical convenience was in 
avour of compounding. Parishes had 
found that they collected rates more 
easily and more economically under the 
system of compounding. The hon. 
Member for St. Pancras (Mr. T. H. 
Bolton) says that system is not more 
economical, but, if so, it is a very re- 
markable thing that everybody should 
adopt it. Really, the argument in favour 
of compounding came out of the mouth 
of the hon. Member himself when he 
said he did not advocate the abolition of 
compounding in crowded districts. I 
venture to say that St. Pancras would 
express a very clear opinion upon this 
Amendment if it were made applicable 
to that parish. He says things are quite 


different in country districts. Why are 
they different ? In my opinion, there is no 


difference at all; but if there be a 
difference, it is more in favour of abolish- 
ing compounding in towns than in 
the country. He says the com- 
pounding element is more preponderant 
in the country than in the towns. Is 
that so? I think that the compounding 
element is quite as preponderant, or more 
preponderant, in the towns than in the 
country. The supporters of the Amend- 
ment say that these poor men in towns 
whose rates are compounded for the con- 
venience of the towns are not to be dis- 
franchised or deprived of their votes in 
the expenditure of the County Councils 
or other bodies, who spend far more 
money than you are contemplating here. 
I would ask gentlemen opposite whether 
those who do not pay the rates ought, in 
their opinion, to have a vote? [Opposi- 
sition cries of “Yes!”] If so, what is 
the object of the Amendment? If a 
man is to vote, although he does not pay 
the rates, I do not see what is to be 
gained by the Amendment. The whole 
argument has been that no man shall 
vote for the expenditure who does not 
directly pay the rates. 

*Mr. W. LONG: There is nothing in 
the Amendment to interfere with volun- 
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tary arrangement. It is only where the 
compulsory powers of the Act of 1869 
are brought into play that it is proposed 
to do away with compounding. There's 
no question of interfering with voluntary 
compounding. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Then what 
becomes of the whole argument in the 
ease of voluntary compounding ? Those 
who do not pay the rates are, if they 
have compounded voluntarily, to deter- 
mine the expenditure. That cuts at the 
root of the whole argument, that a man 
must pay the rates directly or else be 
deprived of his vote. I say that the 
argument is just as good in the one case 
as in the other. The consequence of 
adopting this Amendment would be that 
the rate collector would go round and 
collect sixpences and shillings from all 
those cottages from which he did not 
collect before. One of the pains and 
penalties of this Bill would, therefore, 
be that the rate collector would be in- 
flicted upon the cottager. If you can 
hold this in terrorem over those cottagers 
who have not hitherto been visited by 
the rate collector, they will take very good 
care that the Parish Councils Bill shall 
become a dead letter, and those who 
desire to discredit this Bill will have 
achieved the object they have in view. 
I cannot conceive anything that will 
make the Bill more odious to the poor 
rural householder than the statement that 
it will make him personally rateable. It 
would create a sort of weight against the 
Bill in every rural parish, and I venture 
to say that to support this Amendment 
will be to commit an act—I do not say 
an intentional act—of absolute hostility 
to the Bill. The sending of the rate 
collector to the door of a man who never 
had to pay rates directly before would 
make the measure extremely odious and 
unpopular, and would make many de- 
sirous of getting rid of the Bill altogether. 
The agricultural labourer would dislike 
and hate the Bill which inflicted such a 
state of things upon him. Now, let us 
look at the question from the point of 
view of the parish itself. You have to 
collect a small sum of money. How is 
it to be collected? The rate collector 
will have to go for a few pence to every 
door where he did not go before. You 
say that the occupier can deduct the 
amount from the landlord’s rent. Every- 
body who has lived in a country village 
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will know that that would be the most 
odious and impracticable thing you could 
ever inflict upon a country population. 
I say that to destroy the present conve- 
nient system for the purpose of inflicting 
on the agricultural labourer the personal 
payment of the rate would be extremely 
unfair and extremely unpopular, and I 
am quite certain that it would do more 
to injure the Bill than anything else 
could possibly do. The parish would 
lose by such an arrangement, because in 
a great number of cases the men would 
not have the means to pay. As for 
going to their doors and telling them 
they must deduct the amount from the 
rent, that would not, in my opinion, be 
consistent with the habits of rural life, 
and would damage and practically iJlefeat 
the whole proposals of the Bill. 

*Sixn M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, W.): 
I can see from the observations of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that he has 
not given much previous attention to this 
subject. His contention is that the 


effects of adopting the Amendment would 
be absolutely to destroy the Bill—to make 
its operation most unpopular in the 


country, and to ruin parishes by prevent- 
ing the proper collection of rates. I 
desire in a very few sentences to examine 
that contention. Why would it make 
this Bill unpopular with the cottager ? 
Is it because he would know, if he paid 
his rates directly, how much the Bill 
cost the ratepayers? Is it because, if 
he knew that, it would disappoint the 
expectation which has studiously been 
instilled into his mind that Parish 
Councils and their expenditure are things 
which other people are to pay for ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: What I said 
was that he would be called upon to pay 
a rate he never paid before. He now 
only pays his rent, and you want to call 
upon him to pay a rate. 

*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH: But you 
cannot institute this great reform without 
putting the parish to some cost. That 
¢ost must come out of a rate. That rate 
involves a levy to which the parish has 
not hitherto been accustomed. Why 
should it not be levied directly, so that 
everybody would know what it was ? 
There can be no other reason than that 
the right hon. Gentleman desires to see 
the cost come out of other persons’ 
pockets—in fact, that one set of persons 
shall pay and another set of persons 
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shall. rule, If he really desires that 
those who rule shall pay, and, contends 
that they will pay indirectly through the 
rent, what does the right. hon. Geutle- 
man’s contention amount to? Anybody 
who is acquainted with the rents usually 
charged in rural parishes will certai 
admit that, as a rule, it will be perfectly 
possible, when this new rate is i 

for the owners to recoup themselves, and 
far more than recoup themselves, for 
any extra burdens which might be im- 
posed upon them by means of the com- 
pounded rate by raising the rents of 
their cottages. The effect of the refusal 
of the Committee to adopt this Amend- 
ment will simply be not that the 
cottager will gain, but that he will lose, 
because I fear that the owners of cottage 
property—or at least the small owners 
who find that they are compelled to 
compound.for this new rate—will cer- 
tainly raise their rents to an extent far 
beyond the amount of the new rate. I 
think, therefore, that the refusal of the 
Amendment will be far more likely to 
make the Bill unpopular than its accept- 
ance would be. The right hon. Gentle- 
man further contends that the abolition 
of compulsory compounding would result 
in grave loss to the parishes, because 
these. small rates would not, in his 
opinion, be collected. Well, I think the 
Committee has grave reason to complain 
of theaction of Her Majesty’s Government 
in this matter. Only a few weeks ago, 
as the right hon, Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) is well aware, a very 
full Return was laid on the Table on the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Aberdeen 
(Mr. Hunter) showing as regards Scot- 
land the precise incidence of the poor 
rates, stating how many persons are rated 
above and below certain limits, how many 
are liable for their own rates, and in how 
many cases the rates are paid by the 
owners, so that anyone can easily see 
what effect any change in rating would 
have on the payment of rates or the 
liability to pay them in Scotland, We 
have no information whatever of the 
kind with reference to England and 
Wales. We ought to have had it before 
we were asked to discuss a Bill pro- 
posing a rate of 6d. in the £1 and 
making other changes of great im- 
portance in the management and control 
of our Poor Law system. We know 
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nothing, and the right hon. Gentleman 
knows nothing, of the extent to which 
the rates are paid by the cottagers, or to 
which they are compounded for by the 
owners in England and Wales. There 
are many rural parishes in which com- 
pounding has neverexisted, therates being 
paid by the occupier of every tenement, 
however small ; and I am confident, from 
what I can recollect of the inquiry 
which was held by a Select Committee of 
this House in 1868 into the economic 
effect of the abolition of the compounding, 
that a larger proportion of the rates are 
collected in such parishes than in those 
which have adopted the system of com- 
pounding. I maintain, in direct opposi- 
tion to the right hon. Gentleman, that 
the cottager will lose by the increase of 
his rent if you insist on the owner com- 
pounding, and I maintain that the Parish 
Council will lose also. I know myself 
two or three cases of country parishes, 
differing from no other country parish in 
which compounding had been the rule, in 
which the owners of the cottages con- 
sidered that it was better that the 
occupiers should in future pay the 
rates, and in which the change was 
made without any loss whatever in 
the collection of the rates. I hope 
that the Committee may give a favour- 
able consideration to the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for St. Pancras. 
I am aware that there are objections to 
levying a parish rate instead of having a 
consolidated rate for all purposes. But 
we have already met with very grave 
difficulties in attempting to raise that 
question on this Bill with regard to the 
poor rate, which, of course, for many 
reasons is a far more important rate than 
the Parish Council rate is ever likely to 
be. Therefore, I am glad that the hon. 
Member for St. Pancras has taken this 
opportunity of bringing the matter before 
the Committee, and I hope he will press 
his Amendment to a Division. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) said, he 
wished to discuss the matter from a 
purely practical point of view. He did 
not believe that his hon. Friend (Mr. T. 
H. Bolton) had entered into any con- 
spiracy against the Bill ; he believed 
there was really a practical point to be 
considered. He would go further, and 
say that if the Bill applied to purely 
rural parishes only, he should be inclined 
to support the Amendment. The late 
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Secretary to the Local Government Board 
(Mr. Long) had given up the question of 
the towns, and had said it was not pro- 
posed to abolish compounding in urban 
districts. Well, this Bill applied to an 
enormous number of urban parishes. In 
the County of Durham there were scores 
of parishes with large urban populations, 
and the same thing was to be said of 
South Northumberland, part of Cumber- 
land, part of the North Riding of York- 
shire, and most of the West Riding, 
Lancashire, Staffordshire, Warwickshire, 
Notts, Derby, and Glamorgan. Very 
many of these places were governed by 
Rural Authorities. A distinction could 
not be drawn in the Bill between rural 
parishes and parishes which were techni- 
cally rural, but really urban. The Com- 
mittee could not say—* There shall be 
on compounding in this parish because it 
is rural, but there shall be in the next 
parish, because, although technically 
rural, it is really urban.” The Bill must 
be made to apply to all parishes alike. 
The reasons for compounding in the 
parishes he had indicated were as great 
as were the reasons for compounding in 
the towns. Everybody who knew the 
Durbam mining villages were aware that 
the men were as migratory there as in 
the towns, and that the difficulty of 
collecting a small rate from hundreds of 
such men in such a village would be 
practically as great as the difficulty of 
collecting a similar rate in the towns. If, 
therefore, the abolition of compounding 
were made compulsory, manifest injury 
would be done in all such places. There 
seemed to be a mistaken notion on the 
Opposition side of the House as to the 
authors of the compounding system and 
as to what they got by it. It was not 
the poor men in the towns, but the 
Governing Authorities, having learnt by 
experience how advantageous the system 
was, who had brought about compound- 
ing. The reason was that the cost of 
collecting small rates from multitudes of 
poor men, who frequently had to be called 
upon again and again, and who were 
often found to have gone into another 
honse, was so great and the annoyance 
so considerable that the compound- 
ing system was found to be the more 
advantageous to the Rating Authorities. 
He must tell the Mover of the Amend- 
ment that not merely did they save 
labour, and trouble, and annoyance, and 
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law, but they absolutely got more money 
into the coffers of the town than they 
should by the opposite system. The con- 
clusion, therefore, was that compounding 
was good for the towns which had willingly 
taken it on themselves, and that the 
rural districts—those which were tech- 
nically rural, but really urban—should be 
allowed to either accept it or decline it 
for themselves. The Committee could 
not accept the Amendment without 
also making the same rule in the rural 
districts, and he, therefore, had come to 
the conclusion that it was perfectly im- 
possible to do otherwise than accept the 
compounding system all through the Bill. 

Mr. FREEMAN-MITFORD (War- 
wick, Stratford) said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had told them that it would be 
extremely unpopular in the case of 
labourers in rural districts to have the 
rate collector go round to their cottagers 
asking them for a rate which had never 
been collected before. Well, he would 
draw the attention of the Committee to 
a circumstance which had come under 
his own knowledge—namely, that in five 
counties, differently situated geographi- 
eally, notices had been given to the 
labourers that the system of the landlord 
paying the rate would be done away 
with, and that in future the occupiers 
of the cottages would have to pay the 
rates themselves, the amount of the pre- 
sent rate being deducted from the rent. 

Str W. HARCOURT: Who has 
issued the notices ? 

Mr. FREEMAN-MITFORD: The 
landlords. When the cottagers were 
asked whether they had any objection to 
such a change their reply was—“ No ; we 
have no objection to such a change, be- 
cause we feel that we shall know better 
what we are doing if we pay the rates 
ourselves.” That showed that the men 
themselves, in these instances, took a 
sensible view of the matter, and thought 
that to be called upon to pay the new 
rate would be an advantage rather than 
a-hardship to them. They knew that 
under the Act they would have to learn 
the art of governing in the parishes, 
and they felt they would learn better if 
they paid the rates themselves than if 
the landlord compounded. This, he 
thought, showed that the men would 
not object to an arrangement such us 


was proposed by the hon. Member for 


Local Government 
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St. Pancras. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
repeated the universal argument heard 
from right hon. and hon. Members on 
the Ministerial side of the House— 
namely, that the rate was always con- 
sidered in the rent, and that those who 
paid the rent also paid the rate. 

Sm W. HARCOURT said, he had 
not said that personally. 

Mr. FREEMAN-MITFORD said, 
the Opposition had been told that, 
They on their side said— No; in the 
rural districts the rent is a fixed charge, 
but the rent is a variable charge.” The 
result of the passing of the Bill in its 
present form, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bristol had pointed 
out, would be that where the cottages 
were let as a matter of speculation by 
small proprietors the rents would be 
immediately raised. Well, baving regard 
to the fact that, so far as he could 
gather, such a change as was proposed 
by the hon. Member for St. Pancras 
would not be unpopular with the men, 
and also having regard to the fact that 
the men would gain nothing where the 
cottages were held by small owners, 
but, on the contrary, would have such a 
rent fixed as would be protective even 
against future rises’ in the rent, he 
thought, it would be wise to do away 
with compulsory compounding. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): There are two reasons 
which make this Debate seem rather 
like ancient history. One is that we 
have already discussed this matter very 
fully iu the first clause of the Bill—I 
am not saying that the Debate now is 
in any way out of Order—and the second 
is that, since we discussed the subject on 
the former occasion, we have adopted a 
proposal in the Bill which renders the 
Amendment absolutely indefensible. The 
system of compounding is much older 
than the dates which have been men- 
tioned by my right hon. Friend. He 
mentioned the Acts of 1852 and 1869; 
but ever since 1819, in rural parishes, 
there has been a great deal of com- 
pounding, and the question is, whether 
we are now to put an end to compulsory 
compounding which existed under the Act 
of 1819, and go back to the voluntary com- 
pounding of the 3rd section of the Act of 
1869 ? I think the change proposed would 
have very doubtful results. Probably, com- 
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pounding would continue to exist in the 


vast majority of — as it exists at 
present, because I believe that Section 3 
of the Act would be availed of, and 
voluntary arrangements would be made. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): How do you know that com- 
pounding exists in the great majority of 
parishes ? 

*Sir C. W. DILKE: I admit there is 
no Return. An hon. Member opposite, 
I am aware, said that we ought never to 
lay down the law unless we have a Return 
in our possession. We have no Return, 
but we have the ordinary means of ob- 
taining information—keeping our eyes 
open and trying to make a Return for 
ourselves. In four parishes situated in 
three different counties, I have ques- 
tioned the Overseers, and in all these it 
so happens that they have Compounding 
Rural Authorities. If we are to have 
these voluntary arrangements under Sec- 
tion 3, it will leave the franchise very 
much at the mercy of owners. The 
owners and the Parish Authorities would 
be able to make agreements from 
time to time, and it would leave the 
franchise of the parish far too much 
under the domination of these people 


for it to be a practical arrangement. 
When the hon. Member for Liverpool 
gives as his reason for supporting the 
change that we ought to make the voter 
realise that he is paying for the govern- 
ment that is being set up, I will give a 
reason which seems to me to make that 


argument a weak one. Since we last 
debated this matter we have settled the 
franchise. With the support of the 
Opposition, we have admitted the free- 
holder, the service voter, and the lodger 
to the franchise, but none of these classes 
pay rates. That fact, I say, weakens 
the argument of the hon. Member for 
Liverpool in support of the Amendment. 
I would point out that the Leader of the 
Opposition, although he expressed some 
doubt about the lodger, nevertheless, in 
order to get the freeholder and the 
service voter in, supported that fran- 
chise. It does seem to me ancient 
history to discuss this question now on 
the ground the hon. Member for Liver- 
pool has given, seeing that we have 
added these classes of voters. 

Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity) said that, not for the first time 
in those Debates, the Chancellor of the 


Sir C. W. Dilke 
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Exchequer had considerably widened the 
scope of the discussion. The right hon. 
Gentleman objected to the expression 
used by the hon. Member for St. Pancras 
—that he wished the compound house- 
holder to “ appreciate ” the rate he would 
have to pay. He said what the hon. 
Member wished was that he should 
“smart.” But why did the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer sympathise with the 
compound householder only? If the 
Bill, as the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer anticipated, made other ratepayers, 
“smart,” why should , the compound 
householder alone be excluded? That 
Amendment left the, matter open for 
the decision of the locality. If in urban 
districts compounding was advantageous 
they would adopt it, but why should it be 
made compulsory ? Compulsion was 
always undesirable, and should be avoided 
as far as possible, and he thought it very 
necessary that. those who voted for 
expenditure should realise what they 
were doing. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I read the 
Amendment as prohibiting compounding 
altogether. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON said, the Amend- 
ment only prohibited compulsory com- 
pounding; it did not interfere with 
voluntary compounding. 

Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke) said, that what they had discussed 
before was whether certain classes of 
voters should be ratepayers. He con- 
sidered that all electors under the Bill 
should be ratepayers. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Then, as 
the freeholder pays no rates, he is not 
to be a voter? ‘The hon. Member would 
remove the freeholders, the lodgers, and 
the service voters from the list of parish 
electors. 

Mr. JEFFREYS said, that very 
probably the Chairman would rule him 
out of Order if he attempted to discuss 
this matter. He had merely stated his 
opinion, that all parish electors should be 
ratepayers. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that under the Amendment there would 
be infinite trouble in collecting the 1s. 
or Is. 6d. of rates from the cottagers, 
and that the liability to pay the rates 
would make the cottagers hate the Bill. 
Did the right hon. Gentleman mean to 
say that the Bill was not worth ls. or 
ls. 6d. a year to the agricultural 
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labourer? There had been all kinds of 
delusions in connection with this measure. 
In the first place, it was to do all kinds 
of good things to those living in the 
parishes that was only to cost 1d. in the 
£1 in the shape of rates; but now they 
had arranged—and arranged a good deal 
too easily on Friday night—that, instead 
of this illusory ld. in the £1, they were 
to have a rate of 6d. in the £1, irrespec- 
tive of the cost of the adoptive Acts. 
If the Amendments were not accepted, a 
much worse thing than the payment of 
this rate would happen to the occupiers 
of the cottages. The owners, particu- 
larly the small owners, would say to 
them—* We are not going to pay this 
extra 6d. in the £1. We already give 
you the cottages at alow rent.” Most 
of the cottages in the country districts 
——as they knew from the evidence before 
the Labour Commission—were let for 1s, 
or ls. 6d. a week. Very often this was 
merely the value of the small garden 
surrounding the cottage, leaving nothing 
for the rent of the building. Well, the 
small owners in all likelihood would say 
to the cottagers—“ As you are not going 
to pay this rate you must pay an in- 
creased reut,”” and whereas the cottagers 
were paying a rent of ls. a week or 
£2 12s. a year, in the future they would 
have to pay something like £3. An in- 
crease of 8s. or 10s. would be made so 
as to cover all rates that were now 
payable by the owners. Therefore, it 
would be worse for the oceupiers than if 
they paid the ls. or 1s, 6d. a year in the 
form of rates. He had had some ex- 
perience of cottage property, and felt 
satisfied that there would be no difficulty 
whatever in collecting the rate. In 
many parts of Gloucestershire the com- 
pounding Act was not put in force, 
and it was a common thing there 
for all the small occupiers to pay the 
rates. If they did that in one county 
why should they not do it generally ? 
Only this morning he had himself signed 
a rate book, and had asked the Overseer 
whether there would be any difficulty in 
collecting the rates from the cottagers. 
The reply he had received was—“ None 
whatever.” No doubt it would take up 
a little more time, anda slightly increased 
stipend would have to be given to the 
Assistant Overseer, but the thing could 
be done easily enough. They on the 
Opposition side of the House regarded 
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this as one of the most important clauses 
of the Bill. Everybody who remembered 
what took place on Friday night would 
agree that there had been no obstruction, 
The discussions had been brief ;_ but, 
eertainly, more prolonged Debate was 
necessary on this clause, which was of the 
highest importance not only to those who 
owned the property, but to the cottagers 
themselves, because he believed that if the 
present Amendment, or something like 
it, were not accepted, thecottagers’ rents 
would be increased, and they would con- 
sider that a greater hardship than if they 
had to pay the rates. Had the cottagers 
ever been asked whether they would like 
to pay the rates themselves? They had 
been asked in the case which had been 
referred to by a previous ‘speaker, and 
they had replied that they had no ob- 
jection to paying the rates. That was 
an instance to which the Committee 
should have some regard. He maintained 
that it would be better for everybody 
living in the rural districts that this 
system should prevail. Owners, farmers, 
and labourers were all bound up together 
in this matter, and all should bear a share 
of putting the Act in force. If the 
Amendment were adopted the cost to the 
labourer would be very small, and the 
labourer, he believed, would gladly pay it. 

*Mr. H. L. LAWSON (Gloucester, 
Cirencester) said, that neither the hon, 
Member who introduced the Amend- 
ment nor the hon. Members who had 
supported it had told the Committee 
what it really was. It was not a pro- 
posal of a general character in regard to 
compounding, but was strictly confined to 
the parish rate. The hon. Member for 
St. Pancras proposed to introduce new 
inconsistencies, new anomalies, and new 
complexities into the fiscal system of our 
local government. It was the business 
of reformers to wipe them away. The 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
talked about the present system of local 
government being— 

“A chaos of rates, a chaos of areas, and a 
chaos of authorities,” 
and other local government reformers had 
talked about their aim being the con- 
solidation of rates and of areas and 
authorities ; but now it was proposed to 
divide the rates of the parish into two 
parts, and to have a special rate that 
would be levied in a different way 
in each parish from the old rate. It was 
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well to remember that when the Opposi- 

tion had an opportunity of dealing with 

the whole question of compounding in a 

comprehensive way under the Local Go- 

vernment Act of 1888 they made no pro- 
1 of any kind, 

*Mr. W. LONG said, the rate levied 
under the County Councils was the rate 
which had been levied under the old 
County Authorities, whereas it was an 
entirely new rate which was to be 
established by this Bill. 

*Mr. H. L. LAWSON said, that that 
was the case ; but it was anticipated at 
the time that the rate would rise and that 
had turned out to be the case. Before 
anything was done to interfere with com- 
pounding, there should be an inquiry by a | 
Select Committee or a Royal Commission. 


The Rating Authorities should be con- | 


sulted and evidence should be taken. 
As to the incidence of the rate, that de- 
pended to some extent on the class of 
house and class of owner. 
nomic rent was the best rent obtainable, 
not necessarily a fair return upon the | 
capital: the truth was, the rent of 


farm cottages depended upon the agri- 
cultural conditions of the district and 


of the estate. He was not opposed to 
the principle of direct payment, 
anything more calculated to introduce 
confusion into the management of rural 
parishes than this Amendment he could 
not conceive. It would make confusion 
worse confounded ; in fact, 
think the hon. Member for St. Pancras 
was serious in moving the Amendment. 
The hon. Member had said that he would | 
like to apply the principle of his proposal | 
all round, but that would be outside the | 
scope of the Bill and would be beyond 
the power of the Committee. He (Mr. 
Lawson) hoped the Committee would 
emphatically reject the Amendment. 
Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- | 
over Square): Allusion has been made 
to my policy in 1869 and 1871, but hon. 
Gentlemen have not had regard to the 
counterbalancing proposals which gave a 
very different character to the system intro- 
duced as a whole. I might dilate on that 
at some length, but I will not doso. It is 
true that, like many other local govern- 
ment reformers, in my plans of 1869 and 
1871 I did my best in the direction of 
simplicity and concentration ; but another 
object to be borne in mind, and one which 


must weigh against simplicity and con- 


Mr. Jeffreys 
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centration, is that men should understand 
the financial situation in which they 
stand. Since the time when compound- 
ing was first introduced, I think the dis- 
advantages from that point of view have 
become very patent. Both sides declare 
that they pay the rates; and the effect 
of compounding has been to hide the 
effect of a rate. Another point to be 
considered is how much parishes lose by 
the very large amount of discount which 
is given in compounding, the discount 
being larger than that originally ex- 
pected. The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite spoke of the loss to the parishes 
if the collection were made from the 
{labourers themselves rather than from 
'the owners. There would be a little 
/more additional trouble and somewhat 
larger cost. But the question is, whether 
| even that cost would not be recouped by 
| the saving that would oceur? The loss 
occurs not merely among the agricultural 
| population of the rural parishes, but 
_ among the shifting population of the 
| towns; and now that Parish Councils are 
| being established, it is very desirable 
‘that people should see that they cost a 
certain sum of money, so that they may 
consider whether they are worth the out- 
lay. If you are going to hide the effect 
of the new expenditure by compounding, 
it is certain that the labourer will not 
| know what he pays for the new objects, 
or whether he is paying too much or too 
little. An hon. Member behind me says 
| that if the rate is thrown on the owners, 
| and they find that they are not making 
| the interest on their capital that they ex- 
pect, they will say—*“If this new rate 
is going to be placed on us we will in- 
[cies the rents,” and that in that case 
the increase of rent will be larger than 
ithe new rate. [“Why?”] I think 
|hon. Gentlemen opposite, as men of 
| business, must see why. Unless held 
upon the footing that landlords must be 
generous, cottage property does not pay. 
But in some neighbourhoods—my own 
among others—cottage property is owned 
by people dissociated from the land who 
make a business of letting it ; and this 
class of owners will endeavour to raise 
their rents if new rates are put upon 
them, just as dealers in other commodities 
increase the prices of their goods when 
the amount they have to pay for them is 








larger than it was before. I believe that 
in this country owners of cottage pro- 
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perty have, as a rule, been anxious not 
to put their cottages upon a commercial 
footing ; but, if rates continue to be 
placed upon owners, and if the old rela- 
tions between landlords and cottagers are 
going to be destroyed and the labourers 
are to show their independence, is it not 
possible that if you do not take precau- 
tions rents will be placed much more 
upon a commercial footing than now, 
owners recouping themselves out of the 
rents for loss ? If they do that, you will 
not have the advantage of the labourers 
knowing what they are actually paying. 
The upshot of the matter is that while, 
no doubt, consolidation and simplification 
are objects we ought to strive for, there 
are cases in which it is desirable to 
bring home expenditure to those who 
incur it. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Only to the 
agricultural labourers. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I do not under- 
stand that remark. Almost everybody 
in the parish will have it brought home 
to them. Is it not wise that those who 
pay should have a knowledge of the 
fact ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : If that is the 
right hon. Gentleman’s opinion, why, 
may I ask, was he the author of the Act 
of 1869 ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I have already 
explained that the Act of 1869 was ac- 
companied by elaborate arrangements for 
representation of owners. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Not in the 
Act of 1569. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : As the right hon. 
Gentleman knows, a Committee sat in 
the following year, and subsequently 
proposals were made. The whole series 
must be taken together. I went for 
simplification and for consolidation, and 
the owners were so represented that the 
dangers which may now be taken to 
exist were obviated. But the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has made so many 
changes during the course of his varied 
career 

Smr W. HARCOURT: Not of the 
sides of the House. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : No; but the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has forgotten 
that the Prime Minister has changed the 
sides of the House. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is sometimes very anxious 
to lead us into side ways, but I will not 
allow myself to be beguiled any further. 
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But since 1869 I have not changed my 
opinions with regard to compounding in 
general; but during the discussions on 
local taxation during the last 10 years I 
and my friends have seen the disadvan- 
tage of not being able to distinguish the 
real person who is paying the rates. I 
have seen that in all efforts that have 
been made in the direction of the relief 
of taxation no one bas taken greater ad- 
vantage of the obscurity that Tie arisen 
through compounding, in confusing 
issues before the country, than the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer himself. 
The right hon. Gentleman has entirely 
misrepresented the action of the Conser- 
vative Party by speaking as if it had 
been taken entirely for the relief of the 
owners, and he has himself in no small 
degree assisted to develop in my mind 
doubts as to whether compounding is as 
desirable as we originally thought. It 
is desirable in the administrative sense 
and in the collective sense, but not in the 
sense of desiring to bring home to the 
parish elector a knowledge of the amount 
of expenditure he was incurring. Speak- 
ing for myself, I am not ashamed to say 
that great doubts have arisen in my mind 
as to whether it would not be wise that 
a person should see by paying his own 
rates to what extent he is interested in 
the rates that are levied and expended. 
*Mr. NEWDIGATE (Warwickshire, 
Nuneaton) said, the hon. Member for 
Sunderland had said that there would be 


very great difficulty in collecting the 
rates from the miners, because they were 


such a shifting body. Well, he (Mr. 
Newdigate) was acquainted with one 
mining district in Warwickshire, and he 
could say that the men who lived there 
did not change about much from year to 
year. He would also appeal to the hon. 
Member for Ilkeston and ask him if this 
were not the case in, at all events, one 
locality in Derbyshire? It would be 
just as easy to collect rates from 
them as from any other members 
of the community. The right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board had said that 
the Opposition considered that when 
these Parish Councils were created there 
would be unprecedented extravagance 
on the part of the peasant class. Well, 
he did not believe that the peasantry 
would be extravagant with their own 
money, as their action in connection with 
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Friendly Societies testified, where the 
expenditure of every penny was 
accounted for. But if their eyes 
were blinded, so to speak, and the 
money they were dealing with was 
apparently contributed by somebody else, 
they would be apathetic. Theright hon. 
Gentleman opposite had said that if this 
proposal were passed a deadly blow would 
be struck at the operation of the Bill ; 
but in his own view the deadly blow 
would be struck rather at some of the 
phantasies promised to the rural electors 
at the last Election. Therural electors 
would know that they could not have all 
the benefits which hon. Gentlemen had 
promised them, without paying the piper. 
He had been astonished to hear the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for the Forest 
of Dean quote the precedent of the Act 
of 1819. He had thought that such a 
good Radical as the right hon. Baronet 
would be only too glad to see so old an 
Act swept away. It seemed, however, 
that if an old Act could be brought in 
which would suit their preconceived 
notions, Radicals of the deepest dye 
were only too glad that it should stand 
on the Statute Book. The Act of 1869 
He failed to 


appeared to be permiasive. 
see what reasonable ground the Govern- 
ment could have for resisting the Amend- 


ment. He was certain that the agricul- 
tural labourers would be only too glad 
that when this new privilege was given 
to them they should receive at the same 
time a new responsibility, and pay their 
rates directly, instead of paying them in- 
directly in their rent. He appealed to 
the Committee to support the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) : 
The right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board made 
reference to some remarks of mine on 
this clause which I think showed some 
slight misapprehension of the point I 
urged. The right hon. Gentleman said, 
and said very properly, that I suggested 
that the parochial rates should be clearly 
specified and separately indicated in the 
demand note. He went on to say that 
he had himself made provision for meeting 
the case. I am not disposed to cavil at 
the manner in which he has carried out 
his engagement; but, while I take that 
view, [ cannot assent to the proposition 
that my suggestion is inconsistent with 
the proposal now before the Committee. 


Mr. Newdigate 
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When I made my proposal I had not the 
question of # separate rate in view. I 
was merely suggesting that payments in 
respect of parochial expenditure should 
be ear-marked, and should be distin- 
guished from all other payments which 
the ratepayer has to make. But the 
hon. Member for St. Pancras has a wider 
object in view, and that is a distinct 
question from the point with which I 
was dealing. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer threw a good deal of light 
upon this subject. I am bound to say 
that when the right hon. Gentleman 
gives us the benefit of his views he is 
always frank and straightforward, and he 
on this occasion fairly let the cat out of 
the bag. The right hon. Gentleman, in 
effect, told us that he meant to run the 
parish voter in blinkers, and did not want 
him to know how much the cost would 
be. That shows what his appreciation 
is of the intelligence of the average 
parish voter. It was an absolute con- 
cealment of the amount of parochial ex- 
penditure. I say let the compound 
householder know what the cost is, and 
that is a fair and square way of seeing 
precisely how the proposal works. 

Str R. PAGET (Somerset, Wells) 
(who rose amid cries of “ Divide! ”’) said, 
he heard the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer join in the cry of “ Divide!” and 
he would tell the right hon. Gentleman 
that, he was bound to speak now on 
account of the offensive and odious im- 
putations which he had made in his 
speech. He denied that the right hon. 
Gentleman had any right to make the 
charge that those who were supporting 
the Amendment were endeavouring to 
destroy the Bill. 

Str W. HARCOURT : Pardon me; 
I did not say that. I said exactly the 
opposite. I said I imputed no motives 
to anybody, but I stated that in my 
opinion that would be the result to the 
Bill. 

Smrr R. PAGET said, that he 
approached this matter from a practical 
point of view. There were a great many 
parishes—unfortunately, how many they 
did not know—in which the most con- 
venient system was found to be that of 
the direct payment of rates. What they 
asked was that where the compounding 
system was not in force there should not 
be any authority to put it in force 
against the wish of the owner of the 
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house. They thought it better, for 
every reason, that the rates should be 
paid directly, and it had nothing to do 
with the question of the franchise. The 
hon. Member who moved the Amend- 
ment, he understood, in no way wished 
to interfere with the franchise. Whether 
the system of compounding was in force 
or not the franchise had been determined 
and would not be altered. The Bill it- 
self did not deal with the rates by the 
<— of direct collection. 

azor RASCH (Essex, S.E.) said, he 
wished to congratulate the hon. Member 
for St. Pancras upon his courage in in- 
troducing an Amendment which was de- 
signed to obviate the gross unfairness that 
at present existed in the payment of rates. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
stated that it would be inconvenient and 
irksome to collect rates from the cottages, 
but it was inconvenient and irksome to 
pay the Income Tax, and he would not 
do so if he could help it. Theright hon. 
Gentleman, however, would not accept 
that as an excuse. He agreed that the 
Amendment might be somewhat difficult 
to carry out, but that would be the 
business of the Government. He would 
like to allude to the attack made upon 
him by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
last Friday. The right hon. Gentleman 
taunted him with having introduced a 
Bill embodying the principle of compul- 
sory hiring. He was not ashamed of 
having done so, and would be very glad 
to do it again; but the right hon. 
Gentleman forgot to say that, although 
he was in favour of the principle of com- 
pulsory hiring now, yet his Bill had been 
blocked many times in one Session. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I did not 
attack the hon. Member at all. I simply 
read the names at the back of the Bill. I 
never made any observations about the 
hon. Member except in the classification 
—repudiated on the other side—that the 
names on the back of the Bill included 
eminent Members of the Party opposite. 

Masor RASCH said, that although 
the right hon. Gentleman was now in 
favour of compulsory hiring, the Bill he 
alluded to was blocked many times. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said that the hon. 
Member was now travelling beyond the 
question before the House. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES, who, on 
rising, was received with cries of “‘ Divide!” 
said, he could not understand the im- 
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patience shown by non. Members below 
the Gangway opposite, because if the 
effect of the Amendment was to throw 
the burden of the cost of carrying out the 
views of the Councils upon those who 
managed the affairs of those Councils, 
there would Le no necessity for limiting 
so strictly the power of rating to be con- 
ferred upon the Councils. If, how- 
ever, the Councils had the power of 
rating conferred upon them without the 
corresponding burden of contributing to 
the rates being imposed upon them there 
was no limit to the amount of mischief 
which they might do. He had read in 
the Report of the President of the Local 
Government Board of the monstrous and 
vexations vagaries of the poor rate ; he 
said it was spent on objects which were 
not, directly or indirectly, connected 
with the poor. Another charge 
was now proposed to be put upon the 
poor rate, for they were going to set up 
these parish meetings throughout the 
country, and undoubtedly they would 
entail a new and a very serious charge. 
Surely they had a right to inquire about 
it and to suggest improvements, as he 
was afraid the object was to encourage 
people to embark upon extravagant ex- 
penditure and foolish undertakings, en- 
couraged by the belief that somebody 
else was to pay forthem. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, although not 
usually a timid man, was in favour of 
this method of concealment. He, him- 
self, wished to see the largest possible 
liberty given to parish meetings and 
Councils, but he wished that to be ac- 
companied by the responsibility and the 
knowledge that what they did they 
would have to pay for. The whole 
future of this question depended on the 
decision taken on this Amendment, and 
he hoped it would be adopted. 
CoLtoneL KENYON-SLANEY 
(Shropshire, Newport), who was met 
with cries of “ Divide,” said that, in- 
terested as he was in this question, and 
representing as he did a very large 
agricultural district, it was hardly unjust 
that he should take up two or three 
minutes in speaking upon a question 
which decidedly concerned the agricul- 
tural constituencies and Members. He 
was anxious only to make the measure 
more workable, and he felt that he would 
not be discharging his duty if he did not 
urge the right hon. Gentleman to accept 
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this most practical Amendment. The 
Amendment would take away one of the 
great objections to the Bill, and would 
make a higher level of self-government 
than now existed. He would vote for it 
with the greatest confidence. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 195 ; 
Noes 132.—(Division List, No. 354.) 

On the Motion of Mr. H. H. Fow er, 
the following Amendment was agreed 
to :— 

In page 9, line 1, after the word “ Council,” 
to insert the words “and the Chairman of the 
parish meeting respectively.” 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 9, line 3, at end, to insert the follow- 
ing sub-section :—‘The demand note for any 
rate levied for defraying the expenses of a 
Parish Council or a parish meeting, together 
with other expenses, shall state in the pre- 
scribed form the proportion of the rate levied 
for the first mentioned purpose.”"—(Mr. H. H. 
Fowler.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Sir F. S. POWELL moved to insert 
in the proposed Amendment, after the 
words “parish meeting,” the words 
“under this Act.” His object was to 
secure that the ratepayers should be in- 
formed of how much they had to pay 
under each of the adoptive Acts, and not 
be kept in the dark by the whole thing 
being heaped into one big sum. 


Amendment proposed in the proposed 
Amendment, 

To insert after the words “ parish meeting,” 
the words “ under this Act.” 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I do not see 
the necessity for this Amendment. The 
expenses of the adoptive Acts will form 
part of the expenses of the Parish Coun- 
cil or the parish meeting, as the case 
may be. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


CommanpDER BETHELL said, he 
hoped the right bon. (ientleman would 
avail of the opportunity of this Amend- 
ment to give some proper nomenclature 
to the new rate to be levied. He sug- 
gested that it should be called the 
“ parochial rate.” 

*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH: The 
Amendment refers to defraying the ex- 
penses of a Parish Council and of a parish 
meeting. Now, the words of Sub-section 
8 to which we have agreed are— 


Colonel Kenyon-Slaney 
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(3) A rate levied by a Parish Council for 

their expenses, other than expenses under any 
of the adoptive Acts, shall not exceed 6d. in the 
£1 for any local financial year.” 
There is nothing about any limit to a 
rate levied by the parish meeting. 
I would suggest that an alteration 
making good this defect be made in the 
sub-section on Report. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: There is no 
error. The parish meeting has no rating 
power whatever. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: The 
Amendment refers to “the first mentioned 
purpose.” Am I to understand that the - 
demand note is to show the expenses of 
the Parish Council and not to show the 
expenses under the adoptive Acts ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Suppose a 
rate of 1s. 6d. in the £1 is levied. The 
demand note will say how much for the 
poor rate, how much for the highway 
rate, how much for education, and how 
much for what has been called the paro- 
chial rate. But it would be impracti- 
cable to require the expenses under the 
adoptive Acts to be stated also. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : What will 
be the prescribed form of the demand 
note ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER : The prescribed 
form of the Local Government Board. 

Mr. T. H. BOLTON : I wish to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether the 
Amendment will carry out what he 
wishes? If he refers back to Sub-section 
3 of the clause he will see that it refers 
to arate levied by the Parish Council 
for their expenses. What is wanted is 
that the rate levied for their expenses 
shall be distinguished from the other 
rates, 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: It is dis- 
tinguished. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Is the right 
hon. Gentleman quite sure that the ex- 
penses of the Parish Council or of the 
parish meeting shall in neither instance 
include the adoptive Acts ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Yes. 

Sir R. WEBSTER: 1 think the 
Amendment might be allowed to pass 
now, and perhaps the right hon. Gentle- 
man will be able to see before the Report 
stage that it would be better to enumerate 
the different purposes of the rate. 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE: I would 
point out thata limit has been put to the 
expenses of the Parish Council, as apart 
from the adoptive Acts, and how are the 
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ratepayers to know that the limit has 
been preserved if the demand note does 
not distinguish between them ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: I think the 
Amendment has been drawn so as to 
meet the draft of the Bill as originally 
introduced; but, as my hon. Friend 
opposite has pointed out, it now needs 
reconsideration. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I will look 
inté the matter. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


*Srr F. S. POWELL moved to insert, 

at the end of the last addition to the 
clause, the words 
“and for the — of each adoptive Act in 
force in the ponies Ys : 
His experience was that Local Autho- 
rities were reluctant to give full informa- 
tion on the demand note, and the object 
of his proposal was to make it compul- 
sory on them to give the details of the 
rate they proposed to levy. 


Amendment proposed, after the words 
last added, to add the words 


“and for the purposes of each adoptive Act in 
force in the parish,’’—(Sir F. 8. Powell.) 


Question put, “ That those words be 
there added.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 116; 
Noes 189.—( Division List, No. 355.) 


Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): On a point of 
Order, Mr. Mellor. I wish to state that 
there were six Members in the “ Aye” 
Lobby not counted. 

*Mr. MARJORIBANKS (Berwick- 
shire): I wish to explain that the hon. 
Gentlemen referred to did not pass the 
Clerks who take the names, and, there- 
fore, could not be counted by my hon. 
Colleague. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Under the cir- 
cumstances, I think that there can be no 
objection taken. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
Is there no remedy ? 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause, as amended, stand 
part of the Bill.” ; 

*Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby): Before the clause is added to 
the Bill I wish to call attention to one 
or two matters of importance. It was 
suggested by my hon. Friend behind me 
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that the incidence of the rates under 
this Bill should be as the sanitary 
rates are. When the Amendment of my 
hon. Friend was proposed the right hon. 
Gentleman in charge of the Bill in- 
timated it could not be accepted, and he 
told the Committee the effect of the 
acceptance of the Amendment would be 
to reduce by one-fourth the spending 
income of these Parochial Authorities. 
At the time 1 felt that that was 
a very formidable objection to the 
proposal. Further than that, it was 
very late on Friday evening, and I was 
not at all desirous of postponing, at that 
moment, the Division on the Amend- 
ment then under consideration. For my 
own part, I may say I contemplated such 
an arrangement of the finances of these 
Local Authorities as would, if the 
Committee had thought fit to adopt 
it, have admitted of that principle 
in conjunction with the fixed limit, 
No doubt, as the words stand, the right 
hon. Gentleman is right in his contention 
that it would have the effect of reducing 
by one-fourth the available income of the 
authority, but that was not the intention 
of my hon. Friend, nor is it my intention 
now in pressing it upon the Committee, 
and I hope I shall be able to show a good 
reason why the subject should be again 
considered, and cannot be disposed of 
with the simple statement that it would 
interfere with the limit of income already 
arrived at. The desirability of fixing 
the incidence for the parochial rate, as 
the special expenses are now levied for 
poor rates—the desirability of doing that 
is this: that it would be in the first 
instance a matter of justice to the owners 
and oecupiers of agricultural land, and in 
the second place that it would facilitate 
the operation of this Bill when it be- 
comes an Act of Parliament. There are 
a good many villages in this country 
where there is to be found in the village 
a certain proportion of residential houses, 
and here and there the factory, mill, or 
place of business of some kind. To 
these factories or mills the improvement 
of the street part of the village is a 
matter of great importance, and it is from 
them the application first arises, and it 
would only appear fair that those who 
benefit should be those who pay their 
fair share of what the cost would be 
under this Bill when it becomes an Act. 
I find that if the Local Authority put 
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into operation the Libraries Act the rate 
that can be imposed is 1d. in the £1 upon 
the Poor Law valuation, but at the same 
time the expenses of the Act have to fall 
on the different classes of property in the 
degree of one-third for agricultural land. 
That is precisely the same condition of 
things that would arise if the Amendment 
of my hon. Friend had been accepted. 
What I ask now ‘s that the President of 
the Local Government Board should 
hear what is to be said on this point by 
the representatives of the agricultural 
interest, and if he sees we have good 
ground for the suggestion we make that 
he would consider between now and the 
Report whether it would not be better 
that this incidence of the rate should be 
the same as these special expenses, 
and that those who live in what I 
may term, for a better word, the 
urban part of the village, should pay 
their full share. Anything you may do 


in the way of drainage, of improving the 
water supply, in the way of improving 
the pathways, or any work of that kind, is 
of no benefit to the property owner and 
occupier who lives at a distance from the 
village, except incidentally in the im- 


provement of the village. Unless some 
better reason is given than has yet been 
urged I am satisfied they will feel it to 
be a great injustice if you take what 
would be altogether a new departure. 
These Parish Councils will be more of 
the nature of the Sanitary Authority we 
have in our districts now, and I would re- 
mind the right hon. Gentleman of the im- 
portance he attached to giving pure water 
and healthy surroundings to the inhabi- 
tants ; therefore, was it not his hope that 
the Parish Council would be able to im- 
prove the sanitary condition of these 
villages ? It is a common saying that 
the incidence of rates in agricultural 
districts has become of late a growing 
and more seriously felt burden. This 
House is tired of hearing of agricultural 
depression and the difficulties that have 
been surrounding us now for many years. 
You may tell us, if you will, it is our 
own fault, but you cannot deny that they 
exist ; that agricultural depression of the 
gravest character is to be found, and I 
ask the Committee to pause before bring- 
ing into existence a new authority and 
creating new rates. It may be true the 
Committee will say that a 6d. rate is 
a very small amount when it only amounts 
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to £100 or £120, but when it has to be 
paid by five or six owners or occupiers 
who already feel the burden of local ex- 
penditure, they will not consider your 
6d, rate a small one. They will grumble 
and complain if they think it has been 
imposed without fully realising what it 
is you are doing. All we ask is this: 
that you shall fix your limit so that it 
shall produce 6d. in the £1 on your poor 
rate assessment, but for the purposes of 
recovering the expenditure incurred by 
the Local Authority you shall rate them 
as special expenses. In doing that you 
would remove much of the friction that 
will be created and without doing an 
injustice to anyone; on the contrary, 
you would be avoiding an injustice to 
the agricultural community of this 
country, who are entitled to be heard 
here. I have ventured to call the atten- 
tion of the Committee to this matter, 
because I feel it to be a most grave and 
important one. This Clause 10, from 
our point of view, is the most important 
clause in the Bill. Whether you regard 
it as we do or not, there can be no ques- 
tion of this: that the future success of 
your measure will largely depend upon 
the way in which its financial powers 
are used. You may say the labourers 
will be able greatly to improve .their 
lives and surroundings by spending a 
little money. It is true that in modera- 
tion they can, but let me entreat you not 
to forget this fact: that many men are 
carrying on this agricultural industry 
almost under a feeling of hopelessness 
and despair, and are asking themselves 
whether the game is worth the candle. 
£100 a year may seem little, a 6d. rate 
may seem little to. the Committee, but’ 
when it is thrown upon four or five 
owners or occupiers you will tempt them 
to say—“ This is our last straw; we will 
throw up our industry, and go away with 
the little we have.” If by any hasty 
decision of this Committee you bring 
about in the parishes such a result you 
will do an irreparable injury to the agri- 
cultural labourer, you will deprive him 
of his first source of income, his wages, 
It is in the interests not of the land- 
owners, the landlords, or the small 
occupiers, but in the landed interest 
generally that I venture to press on Her 
Majesty’s Government the claim to a 
rearrangement of the Financial Clanses. 
I hope and trust the right hon. Gentle- 
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man, who has hitherto given to our pro- 
posals and Amendments the fullest and 
fairest consideration, will extend to this 
matter, though coming, unfortunately, at 
the eleventh hour, his further considera- 
tion, and will not put down his foot and 
say it cannot be dealt with. There is no 
question of politics here, and I believe if 
he can see his way to remove the diffi- 
culty and have these expenses levied as 
special expenses he will give to this Bill 
a better impetus for success than he will 
do if he leaves the incidence as at present. 
*Mr. H. H. FOWLER : Iam in a some- 
what unfortunate position. On Friday 
night this question was raised and 
discussed, and the House divided upon it, 
and decided it would not entertain the 
proposal then made. Now I understand 
the hon. Gentleman opposite to say he 
admits the validity of the reply which I 
then made, which practically amounted, 
so far as agricultural land is concerned, to 
reducing the rateable value of the parish 
75 per cent., and that it would reduce the 
rate to an unappreciable amount, because, 
as he admits, the result would be not to 
increase the rate payable by occupiers of 
houses, but practically to reduce the pro- 
duce of the rate. The hon. Gentleman 
is perfectly within his right in raising the 
question, though he cannot raise it in a 
way to take the decision of the House 
upon it at this stage, but at a future 
stage possibly he proposes to himself to 
raise and re-open this question when 
probably he will be prepared to suggest 
a plan whereby this proportion of rating 
could be made without inflicting the in- 
justice that would follow what are called 
local and special expenses. Any Amend- 
ment he might put down would receive 
full and careful consideration. I am not 
going to say how such an Amendment 
will be met until I have seen the Amend- 
ment, but I do in the most respectful 
manner protest against re-opening the 
arguments urged in Debate on this clause 
now that the Committee have come to a 
definite decision on this question. After 
the understanding come to on Friday 
night, whilst quite recognising the right 
of the hon. Gentleman to give me the 
notice he has given, I do not think it 
would be in accordance with what then 
transpired if we discussed the question on 
a technical question that this clause be 
added to the Bill. 
Mr. J. LOWTHER: I think it is 
only fair that I should give notice that 
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at a future stage I intend to raise more 
than one point in connection with this 
clause. The right hon. Gentleman said 
it was fully debated on Friday; I 
challenge that statement. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Not fully 
debated, but decided. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: I am glad to 
hear that, for he must realise the fact that 
this important point received scanty dis- 
cussion. Owing to the desire on the 
part of many Members to terminate the 
discussion on the clause a very important 
point was practically almost overlooked 
except by some very hurried sentences 
exchanged by hon. Gentlemen on either 
side of the House and the physical feat 
of walking through the Lobbies. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I made a 
speech, and speeches were made by hon. 
Members on the other side. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER : That can hardly 
be called adequate discussion on an im- 
portant point in the Bill. But there are 
other points I wish to draw attention to 
mainly with the view of his considering 
the question between this and Report. 
I would point out that, if he compares 
the original draft of the Bill with the 
clause as it stands on page 24 on the 
Notice Paper to-day, he will see that he 
has practically cut out one-half of his 
clause ; the Committee, under his guid- 
ance, has reduced the clause by one-half 
— if he measures it he will find it is almost 
exactly half what it was when originally 
drawn. It is not merely the actual number 
of words and lines to which I draw atten- 
tion, but most important provisions were 
omitted—I refer to the control he pro- 
posed the District and County Councils 
should exercise in respect of expenditure 
by a Parochial Body when it comes 
to exceed the limit of a ld. in the £1. 
I am aware the insertion of a limit 
beyond which the rating powers should 
not be expended is a very valuable addi- 
tion ; but, at the same time, I hope that 
between now and Report he will con- 
sider the desirability of reconsidering the 
drafting of the Bill; that he will retain 
the maximum of 6d., and also retain the 
controlling power of the District, or at 
any rate the Parish Council. We know 
that in private life a youug man coming 
of age suddenly finds himself in pos- 
session of an increase of fortune he is not 
invariably disposed to exercise his spend- 
ing powers upon with discretion ; and if he 
goes to a friend for advice, even though 
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that friend may not himself in his own 
life be a model of economy, he always 
advises him not to spend too much 
money. That is proverbial, and well- 
constituted bodies like these Parochial 
Bodies, not having experience in spending 
public money, should be induced to have 
recourse to the Local Bodies that have 
had experience in the administration of 
public affairs. I think it was a valuable 
provision, as drawn, that not more than 
ld. in the £1 should be spent without 
some control being exercised over their 
‘spending powers by a more experienced 
authority. While not wishing to disturb 
the decision of the Committee as to the 
maximum limit, I think the right hon. 
Gentleman might with advantage recur 
to his own original machinery, and that 
the County Council might be interposed 
as a safeguard against the unnatural 
increase of the rates. The right hon. 
Gentleman himself used a strong argu- 
ment on the point I am now urging. He 
said that in his own judgment, putting 
the limit of 6d. in the Bill instead of 14d., 
that every Local Body, every Parish 
Authority would consider that the sum 
mentioned in the Bill was the sum to 
which it might legitimately aim. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: 
believed me. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER : I am bound to 
say in my own defence I cheered the right 
hon. Gentleman, and got up almost im- 
mediately and said I concurred with him, 
so personally, at any rate, I must take 


Nobody 


~exception to the general imputation of 


the right hon. Gentleman that his 
valuable proposal was universally de- 
clined. But without dwelling upon this, 
I hope the right hon. Gentleman will 
recur to his original opinion. He will 
see it is most desirable that a newly- 
constituted authority, for the most part 
possessing no practical experience in the 
administration of public money, should, 
in the early stages of its existence, 
be under some control. I am sorry it 
should have devolved upon me to defend 
the Bill against its author, but I felt it 
my duty to do so, because the right hon. 
Gentleman and the Committee at large 
has failed, in many cases, to realise the 
strong feeling that prevails in the country 
with regard to the increase of rates. It 
is one of the strongest feelings, and 
finds expression in all parts of the country, 
and I feel myself specially bound to lay 
the matter before the Committee, because 
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I have been charged with the duty of 
laying before this House a very decided 
opinion in this respect from the Chambers 
of Agriculture in the country. There 
was no subject on which the Chambers 
of Agriculture expressed themselves 
more strongly than the increase of 
rates. ‘ 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON 
(Shropshire, Oswestry), who was re- 
ceived with cries of “ Divide,” said, he 
was not surprised that hon. Gentlemen 
opposite should be desirous that the dis- 
cussion should close, for the clause had 
been passed almost sub silentio. It was 
difficult to realise what was in this 
financial clause unless they looked at it 
critically. It had been changed until no 
one would believe it was anything like 
the original clause, and the Bill itself had 
become a gigantic engine for increasing 
the rates without limit. The 1d. rate 
talked about all over the country had ex- 
ploded, and they found that in the 
aggregate the rates would come to about 
1s. 6d. in the £1. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman himself told them that the 
adoption of only one of the adoptive 
Acts, the Lighting and Watching Act, in 
one place cost no less than 11d. in the 
£1, and yet the right hon. Gentleman did 
not know that when he brought in the 
Bill, so that they had from the right hon. 
Gentleman an example—not taken from 
his imagination, but taken from fact—of 
the tremendous rating possibilities there 
were in these adoptive Acts. If they 
allowed the villagers to know what the 
rating was the Bill would break down, 
and this was just what he wanted the 
ratepayers in the parishes to know. He 
wanted the people to understand that the 
Government were placing on their backs 
a burden heavy to bear, and that the 
Government had taken a time for 
placing it upon them when in the 
rural parishes they. had unprecedented 
distress, when there was want of money, 
low wages, and depression everywhere, 
He protested against transforming the 
Parish Councils Bill into a Bill for the 
unlimited increase of the rates of rural 
parishes. 

Sir R. PAGET wished to give the 
President of the Local Government 
Board notice that the 6d. rate which had 
been agreed to as the maximum would 
impose a liability upon the land of Eng- 


-land and Wales alone of no less than 


£1,000,000 sterling a year. That wasa 
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burden which would fall with a terrible 
pant weight upon the farmers, and 
especially upon the yeoman owners of 
the here would be no esca 
from this burden, as in the case of the 
Income Tax, where people with small in- 
comes could get off. This tax would be 
imposed with full severity on all, no 
matter how small the farm might be, and 
he should not be doing his duty to his 
constituents if he did not point out this 
fact, and say that the hasty decision of 
this House on this point would have to 
be reconsidered. The rateable value of 
the land had fallen enormously of late 
years ; it was diminishing in value from 
year to year, and yet they vere imposing 
by this Bill a new and separate burden 
upon the land, in addition to the heavy 
burdens that already existed. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause 11 
Council.) 


Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON suggested 
that after the words “any lands,” in 
line 6, the words “or buildings ” should 
be added, s> that it would be clear that 


the Parish Council could borrow money 
for the purpose of acquiring buildings. 
As the clause stood, it appeared that the 
Parish Council could only raise loans for 
the purpose of acquiring land or erecting 
buildings, and could not acquire buildings 
already in existence. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the matter 
was quite clear in the Interpretation Act 
without the Amendment. 

Sir R. WEBSTER expressed the 
opinion that the Amendment was not 
necessary, and 

Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON thereupon 
intimated that he would not move it. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER asked if the right 
hon. Gentleman put in any interpretation 
as to lands ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER replied in the 
negative. The matter was included in 
the general interpretations. 

Mrs HANBURY pointed out that in 
line 10 the words occurred “for any per- 
manent work or other thing.” The 
words “or other thing” were very vague, 
and he suggested they should be replaced 
by others which were more definite. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER confessed that 
he himself did not like the words, and he 
would look into the matter and see if an 
alteration could be made. 


(Borrowing by Parish 
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Sir R. WEBSTER suggested that 
part of the clause should read “any per 
manent or other work.” Probably the 
right hon. Gentleman would take that 
view. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I will look 
into the matter. 


On Motion of Mr. H. H. Fow er the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 

In page 9, line 12, to leave out “ district” and 
insert “county.” ; 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES observed 
that in line 13 it was stated that the 
period for the repayment of a loan was to 
be spread over a term of years. Was 
there, he asked, any definite period ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the 
Local Government Board had a fixed 
scale ranging over a large number of 
years, the period, in some cases, being as 
low as five years. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON 
following Amendment :— 

In page 9, line 14, to leave out “ with the con- 
sent of the District Council and the Local Go- 
vernment Board,’ and insert “from the County 
Council the.” 
He said, he should not press the 
Amendment upon the right hon. 
Gentleman. The clause proposed that 
the Parish Council should borrow with 
the consent of the County Council 
and the Local Government Board, and 
what he suggested was that the Parish 
Council should borrow from the County 
Council so as to make the latter the 
authority not only to decide upon the 
propriety of the loan, but actually to lend 
the money. The County Council would 
be able by County Stock to raise the 
money quite as cheaply as even the 
Public Loans Commission. He formally 
moved the Amendment. 


moved the 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 9, line 14, to leave out the words 
“with the consent of the District Council and 
the Local Government Board,” and insert the 
words “from the County Council the.”’"—( Mr. 7. 
H, Bolton.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 


proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that if 
his hon. Friend would refer to Sub- 
section 2 he would find that a County 
Council could lend the money. With 
regard to the other part of the Amend- 
ment, he would point out that Parliament 
had laid down the rule that one and all of 
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the Local Authorities should, so far as 
borrowing powers were concerned, be 
under the power of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, One of the great reasons 
for that was because the Local Govern- 
ment Board were the guardians of the 
ratepayers of the future. A representa- 
tive body looked after the rate- 
payers of to-day; it was the business 
of the Local Government Board to see 
that the provisions which Parlia- 
ment had made to guard _ the 
ratepayers of the future were properly 
safeguarded, and the mode by which 
they did it was that which was indicated 
in this clause, and by which the bor- 
rowing powers of Local Authorities 
were under the control of the Local 
Government Board. They did not in- 
terfere with the discretion of the Local 
Authority as to the expenditure of to- 
day ; but when the Local Authority of 
to-day imposed burdens which might be 
in existence years hence, it was their 
duty to have a permanent work which 
should be of advantage to the ratepayers 
of the future, and to have the interests of 
these ratepayers safeguarded. The safe- 
guard which was provided was one which 
the Parish Councils would need as much 
as other bodies. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON pro- 
posel, after the word “consent,” in 
line 14, to insert the words— 

“Tn writing of persons rated to the relief of 
the poor of the parish, the assessment of whose 
hereditaments amount at least to one-fourth of 
the net rateable value of such parish and with 
the approval.” 


These words, he said, were practically 
taken, with a slight limitation, from a 
provision of the Public Health Act, 1875. 
There was a provision that, where cer- 
tain powers were granted to a Rural 
Authority, they should only be granted 
with the assent of the persons whose 
hereditaments amounted to at least one- 
tenth of the net rateable value of the 
parish. If they could do anything to 
stop the appalling and terrible increase of 
local indebtedness, they ought to do so. 
The Report of the Local Government 
Board on this point was really very 
serious reading indeed. The President 
of the Local Government Board himself, 
in the Report of this year, pointed out 
that between 1874 and 1890, while the 
National Debt had gone down from 
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£769,000,000 to £684,000,000, the local 
debt had gone up from £93,000,000 to 
£201,000,000, showing that the liabili- 
ties of Local Authorities in respect of 
outstanding loans had increased between 
1874 and 1890 by 116 per cent. The 
increase of local loans was awful to 
contemplate. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The hon. 
Member should give the increase of 
rateable value also. 

Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON said, 
that no doubt the rateable value had 
largely increased, but he doubted that 
there had been any increase in the rural 
parishes with which they were now 
dealing. In the rural parishes there 
was not that weight of burdens 
in the way of loans that there was in the 
towns and urban districts. In the purely 
rural districts there was only £3,900,000 
of loans out of the £201,000,000. No 
less than one-half of all this cost had 
been caused by the introduction of Dis- 
trict School Boards, which had been 
responsible for the £2,000,000 out of the 
£4,000,000 of debts in the rural districts, 
there being only £2,000,000 of debt for 
purely rura purposes. Under this clause 
it appeared to him there would be an 
epportunity for vastly increasing the 
burden of debt in the purely rural dis- 
tricts, therefore some such restriction as 
he proposed ought to beimposed. What 
could be better evidence of the desire of 
the inhabitants for and the necessity of 
a loan than the fact that a substantial 
number of ratepayers who paid a sub- 
stantial part of the rates should have 
assented to the application for the loan ? 
His proposal was a modest one. He 
suggested that one-fourth of the rateable 
value of the parish should be at the back 
of the application for leave to contract 
the loan. If the right hon. Gentleman 
desired even a smaller fraction than one- 
fourth he had no objection so long as the 
principle was maintained that before the 
expenses involving a loan should be in- 
curred in any parish there should be at 
the back of the desire for that loan a 
substantial body of ratepayers who would 
have to bear a substantial part of the 
expense thus incurred. He begged to 
move the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 9, line 14. after the words “ consent,” 
to insert the words “in writing of persons rated 
to the relief of the poor of the parish, the assess- 
ment of whose hereditaments amounts at least 
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to one-fourth of the net rateable value of such 
and with the approval.”—(Mr. J. Grant 
2080N.) 
Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the illus- 
tration which the hon. Member gave was 
hardly pertinent to the matter, The 
provision in the Public Health Act, to 
which he had referred, stated that a 
Rural Authority might be invested with 
certain urban authority on the applica- 
tion of petitioners representing one-tenth 
of the net rateable value. With reference 
to these borrowing powers he would ask 
what greater precautions could they have 
than those provided by the Bill? First, 
the parish meeting must consent. That 
meant a poll and the consent of a majority 
of the parochial electors. Secondly, the 
County Council must ‘approve, and he 
thought the County Council was a body 
that might be trusted to prevent rural 
extravagance ; thirdly, the Local Go- 
vernment Board, which was an abso- 
lutely independent authority and which 
scrutinised these things with the 
greatest possible keenness, must sanc- 
tion it; fourthly, the County Council 
and the Local Government Board 
together, if the Committee were good 
enough to pass his (Mr. Fowler's) 
Amendment, would see that the amount 
to be borrowed could not exceed one-half 
of the assessable value of the net income 
of the parish for two years ; and, fifthly, 
the amount to be borrowed could not 
exceed 6d. in the £1, including principal 
and interest. He would ask the hon, 
Member whether it was possible to hedge 
a borrowing power round with greater 
precautions than those? The proposal 
of the hon. Member, he submitted, would 
be introducing a most dangerous prin- 
eiple which they should have to extend 
to all Local Authorities, municipal and 
otherwise. There was nothing he should 
like better than to have a full debate 
with the hon. Gentleman on the question 
both of taxation and the duty of the 
Loeal Authorities, and a great many 
ether questions raised not only in the 
Report of the Local Government Board, 
but also in the Report which he (Mr. 
Fowler) had the honour of presenting to 
the Treasury on local taxation. He 
would resist the temptation on the present 
occasion, simply concluding by asking 
whether they had not, in limiting the 
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borrowing powers to one-half of the net 
income for two years, imposed a sufficient 
safeguard against that extravagance 
which the hon. Member professed to 
anticipate ? 

Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON said, 
with reference to the present safeguards, 
if the majority of the parish meeting did 
not represent one-fourth of the rateable 
value of the parish, then a loan ought 
not,to be forced on the parish. As to the 
District and County Councils, they were 
not going to pay the loan when it fell 
due or the interest on it. With regard 
to the Local Government Board, he was 
sure they would discharge their duty to 
the best of their ability, but this Bill was 
casting upon them 15,000 new Local 
Authorities for them to deal with, and 
they might not have Argus eyes enough 
to watch these authorities. The right 
hon. Gentleman suggested that if the 
Amendment were adopted they should 
have to extend this veto of a substantial 
part of the ratepayers to other autho- 
rities. For his part, he should be de- 
lighted to see it so extended. He would 
not, however, press the Amendment to a 
Division, but would ask leave to with- 
draw it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On Motion of Mr. H. H. Fow er, the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 

In page 9, line 14, to leave out the word 
“ district,” and insert the word “ county.” 

Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON had the 
following Amendment on the Paper:— 

In line 15, to leave out the word “ money,” 
and insert the words “such sums as the Parish 
Council from time to time think requisite for 
the purpose.” 

He said, the Bill as it stood was modelled 
on theline of the Public Health Act of 1874, 
from which the words of the Government 
were taken, but there was a newer and 
better model—namely, the Municipal Cor- 
poration Act of 1882, in which the words 
were that they might borrow not “money,” 
but 

“such sums as the Council from time to time 
think necessary.” 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: That is copied 
from the Act of 1835. This is a later 
draft, which we have adopted from the 
Act of 1875, and we cannot depart from it. 

Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON said, if 
the words he had proposed were inserted 
they would not withdraw the control of 
the Local Government Board, who would 
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have the same power as now, whilst 
they they would obviate certain diffi- 
culties in the present practice, save great 
expense in the way of legal preliminaries 
for the loan, and simplify the matter 
very considerably. However, as the 
right hon. Gentleman had indicated that 
the Government would not accept the 
Amendment, he would not move it. 


CommanverR BETHELL, referring to 
the expression “ poor rate,” in line 21 of 
the clause, asked whether it was not pos- 
sible toalter the nomenclature of the whole 
rate? The poor rate would still exist as 
part of the consolidated rate just as other 
portions of the rate did. It seemed to 
him a ridiculous practice to go on per- 
petuating this system of lumping the 
rates under the term “ poor rate.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER moved— 


In Sub-section 1, after “Council,” to insert 
“and except that as respects the limit of the 
sum to be borrowed, one-half of the assessable 
value shall be substituted for the assessable 
value for two years.” 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Srr R. PAGET (Somerset, Wells) 


said, he would like to know what the 
half of the assessable value would be ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, there were 
various questions in connection with this 
question that they could not settle in the 
Bill. 

Str R. PAGET said, he would like 
to draw the right hon. Gentleman’s 
attention to the provisions of a sub- 
section in the 16th clause of the Local 
Government Act of 1888 bearing upon 
the question. ; 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, there could 
be no analogy between the County 
Council and Parish Council in such a 
matter. With regard to local inquiries, 
he believed them to be a most salutary 
check. 

An hon. Memser asked why the right 
hon. Gentleman did not propose local 
inquiry ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that must 
be left to the discretion of the Local 
Government Board. There might be 
cases where there would be no necessity 
for it. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

*Mr. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, 


E.) moved to add the following words to 
Sub-section 1 :— 
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“ Provided that neither the County Council 
nor the Local Government Board shall give 
their consent to any loan under this section 
until they have had submitted to them a state- 
ment in the prescribed form, showing the 


/amount of all outstanding loans chargeable on 


the parish or on any thereof, or on any 
larger area including Any parish, whether con- 
tracted by the Parish Council, the District 
Council, School Board, or any other Local 
Authority. And where it shall appear from 
such statement that the sum proposed to be 
borrowed, together with the balances or share of 
the balances of all the outstanding loans 
chargeable on such parish or thereof, 
would exceed the assessable value for one ~~ 
of the premises assessable wjthin the parish in 
respect of which such money may be borrowed, 
the Local Government Board shall not give 
their consent to such loan until one of their 
Inspectors has held a local inquiry and 
reported to the Board. Provided also, that in 
the case of a loan chargeable on a larger area 
than the parish, the share of the balances 
chargeable on the parish shall be estimated 
according to the proportion which the assessable 
value of the parish bears to the assessable value 
of the larger area,” ; 


He said, they were indebted to the right 
hon. Gentleman for the safeguard which 
had been introduced. He now proposed 
to add a further safeguard. This Amend- 
ment would afford some little gvidance 
to County Councils and the Local Go- 
vernment Board with respect to the 
principles upon which they ought to give 
their consent to loans. He was anxious 
that these authorities should have a full 
statement before them of the total in- 
debtedness of the parish area before 
giving their consent to additional loans, 
and he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would accept the first part of the 
Amendment, even if he could not 
accept the Amendment as a whole. 
The second part of the Amendment, as 
the right hon. Gentleman would see, pro- 
vided that where it should appear from 
the statement that the sum to be 
borrowed, together with the balances or 
share of the balances of all the outstand- 
ing loans chargeable on the parish or part 
of it, would exceed the assessable value 
for one year of the premises assessable 
within the parish in respect of which the 
money might be borrowed, the Local 
Government Board should not give their 
consent to such loan without inquiry and 
report. The provision as to the inquiry 
was taken from the 134th section of the 
Public Health Act of 1875, which, how- 
ever, related only to sanitary loans. He 
thought these provisions might reason- 
ably be included in the Bill, and he hoped 
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the right hon. Gentleman would be 
willing to adopt them. 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be added to the Sub-section.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he would 
point out that the Local Government 
never sanctioned a local loan 
without holding an inquiry, and they 
would certainly satisfy themselves as to 
the indebtedness of a parish before they 
sanctioned a loan. He objected to 
statutory conditions like those proposed 
in the Amendment, which would hamper 
both the Local Government Board and the 
County Council, and cause delay as well 
as confusion. It would bea very unwise 
step to take in regard to questions of 
finance. 

Mr. RATHBONE (Carnarvonshire, 
Arfon) said, the right hon. Gentleman's 
argument might apply to the second part 
of the Amendment, but he would, per- 
haps, say whether he could not accept 
the first part ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, any 
statutory condition was objectionable with 
regard to the carrying out of business. 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE said, the last 
Amendment was a statutory condition. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, it was as 
to limiting amount, but not as to pro- 
cedure. 

*Mr. H. HOBHOUSE said, he thought 
the County Councils, at any rate, required 
a little guidance, and some general 
rule might be laid down to facilitate 
their task. 

Stir J. DORINGTON (Gloucester, 
Tewkesbury) said, he thought it would 
be an improvement to the Bill if they 
took the words in the first part of the 
Amendment down to “ Local Authority.” 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he could 
not accept any part of the Amendment. 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE said, in that 
case he would withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ; Committee counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Str R. PAGET said, he begged to 
move to leave out Sub-section 2. This 
sub-section authorised the Connty or 
District Council to lend to a Parish 
Council any money which the Parish 
Council were authorised to borrow, and, 
if necessary, without the sanction of the 
Local Government Board, and_irre- 
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spectively of any limit of borrowing, to 
raise the money by loan, and so forth. 
He thought the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board was doing the Parish Councils a 
wrong by enabling them to borrow money 
so readily. The right hon. Gentleman 
would agree with him that a facility for 
borrowing money was an evil whether in 
respect of individuals or Corporations, 
The result was to lead borrowers into 
trouble. There was no doubt that the 
difficulties which had occurred in Aus- 
tralia of late were largely due to fatal 
facilities for borrowing, and in even our 
experiences there were instances of people 
being led astray by the tempting adver- 
tisements of the money-lenders. He did 
not think it could be held to be a good 
principle that money should be borrowed 
easily, especially under the conditions and 
circumstances which would be operative 
under this Bill. He could well under- 
stand that there might be many enthu- 
siastic people who desired to follow out 
schemes of their own, being convinced 
that the expenditure of large sums of 
money on such schemes would be a 
great advantage to everybody concerned, 
If he recollected aright, the Local Go- 
vernment Act of 1888 contained no 
provision analogous to this. The subject 
was indeed discussed in 1888, and a 
strong expression of opinion was given 
on both sides, and they would do wrong 
if they carried proposals of this kind, 
He could not but remind the Committee 
that at this moment the debts of Local 
Authorities reached the enormous sum 
of £201,000,000. Much of this debt 
would probably not have been incurred if 
such easy methods of raising money by 
loan had not been provided by the Legis- 
lature. The sub-section as it stood was 
the more objectionable from the absence 
of provision for local inquiry. In his 
view there should at least be power on 
the part of a certain number of owners 
and ratepayers to make representations 
to the Parish Councils, and request that 
a local inquiry should be held. Some 
restriction of a substantial character was 
surely necessary. If they wished the 
Parish Councils to be economical and to 
practice true economy, they were cer- 
tainly doing wrong in affording these 
facilities for borrowing money to an un- 
limited extent. By them they were 
tempting them into the very extravagance 
which it was desired to avoid. 
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Ps cag proposed, 
» In page 9, line 23, to leave out Sub-section 
@). —(Sir R. Paget. ) 
Question proposed, “ That Sub-section 
(2) stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: It seems to 
me that the arguments now adduced by 
the hon. Baronet are inconsistent with 
those he has put forward earlier in the 
Debate. His aim has hitherto been—as 
he has told us—to keep down the ex- 
penses of the Parish Council, and to re- 
duce the rates to the smallest possible 
amount. In fact, we have thought he 
was seeking to unduly limit the area of 
expenditure. But now when the Parish 
Council, with the sanction of the 
County Council, wish to borrow 
money, he desires, by his Amendment, 
to compel them to go into the dearest 
market to pay the highest rates of 
interest, and to incur a variety of ex- 
‘penses. The object of the Government 
is, on the other hand, to let the Parish 
Councils have the advantage of modern 
legislation, which has been adopted not 
only by London, but by all our great 
Municipalities. Parliament has recog- 
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nised for years that a large and power- 
ful Local Authority can borrow at a 


much lower rate of interest than a 
smaller and insignificant authority. The 
hon. Baronet’s own county can, no doubt, 
borrow money at 3 per cent., but a single 
parish in that county would probably 
have to pay 5 per cent., and the object of 
this sub-section is to allow the County 
Council to lend the money if it chooses 
—there is no compulsion—and to charge 
a small additional percentage such as is 
done by the Public Works Loans Com- 
missioners. The parish would thus get 
the money at a lower rate than if it went 
into the market itself. I have during 
this Session passed many Provisional 
Orders which have conferred that power ; 
the Police and Sanitary Committee, pre- 
sided over by the hon. Member for West 
Derby, has adopted a like policy. Par- 
liament has conferred these powers again 
and again, London bas had the advantage 
of it for many years to its great pecuniary 
benefit, and all we now ask the Com- 
mittee is to let the County Council lend 
money to the Parish Council on the 
cheapest terms and on the simplest and 
most inexpensive plan. I hope the hon. 
Baronet will not press his Amendment. 
Sufficient safeguards are provided in the 
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matter of authorising the Parish Council 
to borrow, and it cannot be necessary to 
reiterate them in the provision allowing 
the County Council to lend to the Parish 
Council which has got leave to borrow. 
In the interests of economy the Parish 
Council should be allowed to borrow in 
the cheapest market. 

Sir R. PAGET said, it was all very 
well to suggest that the County Council 
could borrow money at the lowest rate, 
but if it got into the habit of lending to 
Parish and District Councils it would 
soon exhaust its credit. Again, he did 
not approve of the suggestion that the 
County Council should lend money at a 
profit to itself. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: That is to 
cover the necessary expenses. 

Sir R. PAGET said, he certainly did 
not appreciate the idea of County Coun- 
cils becoming money-lenders. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: They need 
not charge a commission unless they 
like. A generous County Council, 
perhaps, would not do it. I was only 
suggesting that with a view to protecting 
the county ratepayers. Seeing that a 
Government Department does that very 
thing, and charges a commission of, I 
think, 1-8th per cent., I do not agree 
that it would be a discreditable policy on 
the part of the County Council. 

Sir R. PAGET said, the proposal 
was a very dangerous one. If there 
were 500 parishes in a county, and each 
one wanted to borrow of the County 
Council, the amount required would be 
enormous, and it would be difficult to 
refuse one application without refusing 
the whole. With all due respect to the 
right hon. Gentleman, this matter, if 
approached from a practical point of 
view, bore a very different complexion 
from the one he had placed upon it. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) asked 
if the borrowing powers of the County 
Council would be limited by the security 
of the parish? The Local Government 
Board ought to have some control over 
the borrowing powers of the County 
Council ; they certainly ought not to be 
unlimited. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: A County 
Council is allowed to borrow up toa 
certain limit for the purposes of its own 
expenditure. That creates a_ liability 
upon its own ratepayers. If it sees fit 
to exercise the powers of this sub-section 
it will be able to borrow upon the 
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security of the rates of the parish as well 
as upon its own rates, and the security 
will be a perfectly safe one. I must 
assume that the Councils are neither 
children nor fools ; and, further, that they 
are not inferior to the Municipal Corpora- 
tions of the country, which have acted on 
these lines for 60 or 70 years. The hon. 
Baronet is putting the County Councils 
in leading strings. Are they not to be 
trusted even on a little financial opera- 
tion of this sort ? Where the security is 
unimpeachable the public are often not 
aware of that fact, and in the case of the 
smaller Public Bodies who desire to 
borrow a boon will be conferred by per- 
mitting the County Council to lend them 
the money ac probably 14 per cent. less 
than. they themselves could get it. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) said, he understood the 
sub-section to mean that the Parish 
Councils would be able to borrow in the 
cheapest market. There was nothing 
beyond that ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Nothing. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, that 
when the right hon, Gentleman talked of 
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imposing leading strings upon the County 
Councils he forgot the last words of the 
sub-section— 


“Subject to any further conditions which the 

Local Government Board may by general or 
special order impcse.” 
The right hon. Gentleman’s own observa- 
tions constituted an effective argument 
against the retention of those words. But 
he had a further objection to raise. ‘The 
Local Government Board was to be at 
liberty to impose conditions, whereas the 
money was to be borrowed of the 
County Council without the sanction 
of the Local Government Board. 
[Mr. H. H. FowLer: No.] The sub- 
section provided that the County Council 
might lend the money without the sanc- 
tion of the Local Government Board, and 
how was the latter body to be in a posi- 
tion to impose conditions and issue a 
special Order if it had no knowledge of 
what was happening. Again, if only 
General Orders were to be issued, the 
Committee ought now to be informed of 
their nature. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: No Parish 
Council can borrow a sovereign without 
the consent of the Local Government 
Board. As to the conditions to be im- 
posed, they will be such as are usually 
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imposed when one authority borrows 
from another. 

Mr. HANBURY said, the fact re- 
mained that the County Council might 
lend without the consent of the Local 
Government Board. How could that 
body issue a special Order ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The Parish 
Council cannot borrow without the 
superior authority knowing all about it. 
It is one and the same operation. If I 
borrow from the hon. Gentleman, and he 
lends to me, I do not borrow without his 
knowledge. 

Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 
said, he thought his hon Friends behind 
him were unduly anxious on this matter. 
This was purely an enabling clause. It 
was simply a provision that if the 
Parish Council desired to borrow, having 
first got the consent of the Local 
Government Board, the County Council 
should be allowed to lend the money, 
and then if the County Council desired 
to borrow money in order to lend 
to the Parish Council it could 
do so subject to certain conditions 
imposed by the Local Government 
Board. This was a useful enabling 
clause, and it would be inconsistent to 
the arguments used on the first clause if 
they rejected this sub-section. 

Str R. PAGET: I understood the 
right hon. Gentleman to say that the 
County Council would borrow on the 
security not only of the parish rate, but of 
the county rate. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The parish 
would be included in the county. The 
county would borrow upon its undoubted 
solvency. 

Sir R. PAGET said, it seemed to him 
that the county would lend to the parish 
on an inferior security. It would have 
to borrow on the security of the county 
rate, and it would lend on the security of 
the parish rate. And more than that, it 
could lend without the sanction of the 
Local Government Board. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The County 
Council may lend to the Parish Council 
any money which the Parish Council is 
authorised to borrow, and may, if neces- 
sary, raise money for the purpose subject 
to certain conditions. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, it 
would be clearly an advantage to the 
Parish Council to borrow the money of 
the County Council. It was simply an 
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enabling clause, and he hoped the 
Amendment would not be pressed. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
added to the Bill. 


Clause i2 (Footpaths and roads.) 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 9, line 35, after the word “Council,” 
to insert the words, “and of the District 
Council.” —(Mr. H. H. Fowler.) 


Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. HANBURY asked if those words 
were necessary, and if Clause 24 did not 
cover the point ? 

Mr. EH. H. FOWLER: Under the 
existing law a highway cannot be stopped 
except with the consent of the Vestry or 
Highway Board, and we are proposing 
to transfer the highway jurisdiction to 
the District Council. We, therefore, 
think the consent of the District Council 
as well as the Parish Council should be 
required for the stopping up a right of way. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS asked if 
all restrictions in these matters were re- 
tained would there still be the applica- 
tion to two Justices and the right of appeal 
to Quarter Sessions ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Yes. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, his 
desire was to make the closing of a high- 
way as difficult as possible. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: We must sub- 
stitute some consenting authority for the 
Highway Authority; hence the Amend- 
ment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 9, line 36, after the word “ stopping,” 
to insert the words “or diversion.”—( Mr. H. 
HI. Fowler.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. HANBURY pointed out that in 
the Act of 1835 this was further limited 
by dealing with the limits of the proposed 
diversion. It was quite possible a high- 
way might be stopped so far as the road 
was concerned, and that a bridle or foot- 
way might still be left open. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 

After the word “diversion,” to insert the 
words “either entirely or reserving a bridle 
way or footway along the whole or any part or 
parts thereof.”—(Mr. Hanbury.) 


Mr. Jesse Collings 
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Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: As we are 
merely substituting the Parish Council 
for the Vestry and the District Council 
for the Highway Authority, and as we 
transfer all their existing powers in this 
matter I do not think this Amendment 
is necessary. At any rate, this is a very 
abstruse question of highway law, and I 
should like to look further into the 
matter before I accept theso words. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he thought 
it would have been much better if, in- 
stead of makiry; what was practically a 
new Statute, the Government had sim,_v 
provided that the Parish Council should 
have the same powers as the Vestry. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER : This is purely 
a drafting Amendment to which I promise 
careful consideration; I cannot do more 
now. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. COZENS-HARDY (Norfolk, N.) 
said, the Amendment which he had to 
propose dealt with a very small point, 
but one of considerable importance in 
many parishes. There were many s0- 
called private roads in counjgy districts 
leading to cottages which were in a dis- 
graceful state of disrepuir to an extent 
that prevented the children who lived in 
the cottages from attending school. He 
thought that the Parish Councils should 
have the power of repairing such roads, 
and he hoped therefore that the right hon. 
Gentleman in charge of the Bill would 
see the reasonableness of the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 10, line 5, after the word “ main- 
tenance, ’ to insert the words “of any highway 
not repairable at the public expense, and.” — 
(Mr. Cozens-Hardy.) 

Question proposed, “‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON 
thought that the Parish Council ought 
not to undertake the repairs of private 
roads simply because people chose to 
have cottages at the roadside. 

*Mr. W. LONG: The Amendment 
reads “may,” not “shall.” 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON 
rejoined, that “ may ” was very likely to 
become “ shall,” and he certainly could 
not understand why they should under- 
take any liability in regard to .private 
roads. 
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*Mr. W. LONG said, he ‘could: not 
agree with his hon. Friend, because he 
felt that the Amendment dealt with a 
real difficulty which existed in many 
rural districts. The powers given by it 
it were only enabling and not compul- 
sory. Many of these so-called private 
roads were used by a number of different 

roprietors, while there was no authority 
a the power to repair them. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland): They 
are occupation roads. 

*Mr. W. LONG said, they were called 
by a variety of names. It was most de- 
sirable that they should be repaired by 
someone. 

*Sir J. GOLDSMID (St. Pancras, S.) 
hoped the right hon, Gentleman would 
not .accept the Amendment, because it 
seemed to him that it would simply 
transfer to a Public Authority the duties 
which properly belonged to private indi- 
viduals. He knew of the case of a road 
two miles long now repaired by private 
owners, who would probably be relieved 
of that burden if the parish were granted 
the power to undertake the repairs of 
such roads. Why should this be done ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: No doubt the 
power conferred by the Amendment 
would be an advantageous power, but it 
is not the intention of the Government 
to throw upon the Parish Councils the 
burden of repairing these roads, which 
are not now repairable at the expense of 
the community. Under the existing law 
owners can be made to bear a propor- 
tionate share of the expense of repairing 
roads not repairable by the Highway 
Authority, but if this Amendment were 
carried there would be some danger that 
by dint of pressure brought to bear upon 
it from outside the Parish Counci) would 
be induced to relieve private owners of that 
liability. Further than that, it is not 
intended to constitute the Parish Council 
a Highway Authority in any sense, and 
I, therefore, cannot agree to impose this 
burden upon it. 

*Srr R. WEBSTER said, he thought 
that the right hon. Gentleman had over- 
looked the last sub-section of the clause, 
which proposed to enact that— 


“A Parish Council may, subject to the pro- 
visions of this Act with respect to restrictions 
on expenditure, undertake the repair and main- 
tenance of all or any of the footpaths within 
their parish, but this power shall not prejudice 
the obligation of any other authority or-person 
with respect to such repair or maintenance.” 


These words seemed sufficient protection 
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against an abuse of the power by the 


Parish Council, and those who were 
already liable ratione tenure for the 
repair of a road would still be subject to. 
the burden. But there were numbers of 
eases of roads which had never been 
repaired, and which it was most desirable 
in the public interest to repair, and these 
were the cases in which the Parish 
Council, knowing as it did the local 
circumstances, might well look after. 
Providing that the clause did not pre- 
judice existing obligations on the part of 
any person, he thought that the Amend- 
ment, while it could do no harm, might 
in many cases effect a great deal of 
good. 
Mr. TOMLINSON contrasted the 
position of the Rural Sanitary Authority 
with that of the Urban Sanitary Autho- 
rity, and pointed out that before the 
latter took over the control of a road it 
could insist on its being placed in proper 
repair. He suggested that in cases 
affected by this Amendment the roads or 
footpaths ought to be put into repair 
before the burden of repairing them was 
thrown upon the community. 

Mr. STOREY agreed with the hon. 
Member for Preston, but pointed out that 
if the roads or footpaths were put into 
a proper state of repair there was already 
a proper authority who might take them 
over and repair them. 

Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON 
there were many cases 


said, 
where the 
parish would gladly undertake the repair 
of the road, and where the District 
Authority would not admit the necessity 


for the repair. He was amazed to find 
how this question had divided the Houses 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite seemed to 
be trusting to the wisdom and discretion 
of the Justices as against the 
Councils which they were setting up. 
He did not believe that any Parish 
Council would be so foolish as to 
undertake the repair of roads for the 
maintenance of which others could be 
made liable. But there were many 
cases in which no one could be made 
liable, and therefore the Amendment 
would give a most valuable power to 
the Parish Councils. 

Mr. COZENS-HARDY said, that in 
moving the Amendment nothing was 
further from his intention than the desire 
to relieve anybody now responsible at the 
expense of the Parish Council. He 
merely wished to provide for the many 
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cases which were now unprovided for. 
He hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
would see, before a later stage of the 
Bill, the necessity of some such provi- 
sion, but at present he would withdraw 
the Amendment. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said that, although 
there was a great deal to be urged in favour 
of constituting the parish the Highway 
Authority, there was much to be said 
against it. It was most important not 
to set up two Highway Authorities in 
competition with one another. The duty 
must rest either with the Parish Council 
or the District Council, and the Commit- 
tee must clearly decide which should 
undertake it. The hon. Member for 
Thirsk, with whom he usually agreed, 
had urged sound grounds why the parish 
should be the Highway Authority, and 
when the proper time came to deal with 
that point he would be glad to listen 
to his arguments with a  predispo- 
sition to be convinced by them. But as 
long as they were not endowing the Parish 
Council with highway duties, he thought 
the Amendment out of place. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, the 
discussion showed the difficulty of under- 
standing why the sub-section had been 
introduced into the Bill. Under Clause 
24 they were transferring the power of 
the Highway Authorities to the District 
Councils, while in this sub-section 
they were giving highway powers to 
Parish Councils. The chances were that 
between the two the work would not be 
done at all. It would be necessary to 
confine the operations of the Parish 
Councils to matters outside the purview 
of the Highway Acts if they wished to 
prevent a confusion which would be most 
prejudicial to the smooth working of the 
new machinery. 

Masor DARWIN asked how the 
Amendment would affect the footpaths 
running alongside the high road ? Would 
the Parish Council be obliged to keep 
them in repair? He understood the 
definition of “road” included footpaths, 
but there was no definition of the word 
in the Bill, and be thought it should be 
made clear that the Parish Councils were 
not required to attend to footpaths 
forming part of a road already main- 
tained by a Local Authority. 


Question put, and negatived. 
On Motion of Sir R. Pacet, the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 
Mr. Cozens-Hardy 
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In page 10, line 5, to insert before the word 
“ footpaths,” the word “ public.” 

Mr. HANBURY moved to insert, 
after the word “footpaths,” in line 5, 
the words “ not being footpaths beside a 
public road.” He said that it had not 
been made clear whetber or not such 
footpaths were included in the clause as 
it stood. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 10, line 5, after the word “ footpaths,” 
to insert the words “ not being footpaths beside 
a public road.”—( Mr. Hanbury.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I do not see 
the necessity for the introduction of these 
words. I understand that it is quite 
clear that the footpaths mentioned in the 
clause do not include the footpaths 
referred to in the Amendment, which are 
already attended to. 

Sir R. WEBSTER thought that some 
definition was required, as the clause 
clearly contemplated some road being 
repaired which somebody else had the 
obligation to repair. 

Mr. STOREY said, that there was 
no necessity for the insertion of the 
words, as there was no questicu that 
footpaths by the side of public roads 
were under the Highway Authority. But 
the Parish Council might not be satisfied 
with the attention given to the footpaths 
by the Highway Authority, and in such 
a case it ought to be at liberty, for the 
benefit of the parish, to improve a path 
which had been properly repaired by the 
Highway Authority. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he thought 
there was one point that was not made 
clear by the verbiage of the clause, and 
that was that it would be contrary to the 
law of the land for a Parochial Authority 
to put down asphalt or macadam on a 
footpath, and thereby cause a severance 
through an arable field which was liable 
to be ploughed out. He hoped the defect 
would be remedied. 

*Sir F.S. POWELL said, he desired 
to ask the Solicitor General whether a 
footpath following a road was really part 
of the highway. In the West Riding of 
Yorkshire under the old system the 
Magistrates declined to repair these foot- 
paths, but the County Council were now 
repairing them, and he therefore wished 
to know which authority was right ? 
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Sir J. RIGBY : No one has a right 
to interfere with the paths referred to by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Thanet but the owners of the land. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. FULLER (Wiltshire, West- 
bury) moved to add the words “ and foot- 
bridges” to the last Amendment. 
Though “footbridges” might be in- 
cluded in “footpaths,” he thought it 
better for clearness sake to insert “ foot- 
bridges.” 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 10, line 5, after the word “foot- 
paths,” to insert the words *‘ and footbridges.” — 
(ir. Fuller.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir J. RIGBY : I must object to the 
addition of the words on the ground that 
they are unnecessary, and may lead to 
difficulties. 

Sir R. WEBSTER said, he concurred 
with the Solicitor General. His distinct 
opinion was that footpath included any 
footbridge which formed part of it, and 
it would be well not to interfere with the 
general terms of the section. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn, 
Mr. JESSE COLLINGS moved to 


insert in the Section— 


In line 5, after “ parish,” the words “ together 
with the gates and stiles in connection there- 
with.” 

The object of the Amendment was to 
provide that the Parish Council might 
undertake the repair of gates and stiles 
in connection with footpaths. In the 
neighbourhood of many towns the gates 
and stiles along a country walk were of 
such a kind, or in such a condition, that 
ladies and elderly persons, at any rate, 
were prevented from using the foot- 


paths. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 10, line 5, after the word “parish,” 
to insert the words “together with the gates 
and stiles in connection therewith.”—(.J/r. 
Jesse Collings.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir J. RIGBY: I can only repeat 
what I stated in reference to the last 
Amendment. It would be far better for 
the purpose in view to leave the section 
in its present form. 
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Coroner KENYON-SLANEY said, 
he hoped the Committee would not go 
too far into those details, and lay down 
laws or conditions which might prove 
to be unwise and inconvenient. He 
thought those matters might well be 
left to the common sense of the people 
and the usages of the country. 

Str J. GOLDSMID said, this ques- 
tion as to the repair of footpaths was-a 
very serious matter, for as it meant the 
advertising for specifications and the 
appointment of contractors, it would 
throw a duty on the Parish Council 
which the Parish Council would not be 
able to discharge. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: We do not 
contemplate specifications and contractors 
in this matter. It is a very small matter, 
and might well be left to the common 
sense of the Parish Council. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON said, he did not 
know how they were to give to the 
Parish Council the right to repair foot- 
paths crossing fields. Would the Parish 
Council have a right to demand an 
entrance into a field in order to get 
access to a footpath for the purpose of 
making repairs ? 

CotoneL KENYON-SLANEY said, 
that those paths might run across arable 
fields, and any attempt to make them 
permanent by asphalt or macadam would 
destroy the fields. He, therefore, trusted 
that the Amendment would be rejected. 

Str R. WEBSTER said, it would be 
unwise for several reasons to insert the 
words proposed. He agreed with his 
hon. and gallant Friend behind him that 
the Local Authérity would have no right 
to asphalt a pathway running through a 
field. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. BOUSFIELD (Hackney, N.) 
said, that in many cases it was the 
custom of the parishes at certain times 
(especially in the winter months) to 
repair the paths in order to keep the poor 
employed, regardless of the authority 
which might be legally bound to repair 
them. He therefore moved the introduc- 
tion in line 6, after the word “not,” of 
the words “nor the exercise thereof,” 
which would have the effect of maintain- 
ing this obligation unimpaired. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 10, line 6, after the word “not,” to 
insert the words “nor the exercise ther2of.”-— 
(Mr. Bousfield.) 
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Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir J. RIGBY said, he did not think 
the words were necessary. 

Sm R. WEBSTER said, the introduc- 
tion of the words might do good. For 
’ instance, if a parish repaired the paths 
it might be said, if these words were not 
inserted, that the obligation of the other 
authority to keep the paths in order no 
longer existed. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


*Mr. T. H. BOLTON moved— 

In page 10, line 6, to leave out the words 

“ prejudice the obligation of,” and insert the 
word “relieve.” 
He thought “ prejudice the obligation 
of” was a novel and unvalued phrase, 
and that the form he suggested expressed 
more clearly what was intended to be 
conveyed. 


Amendment proposed, 

In 10, line 6, to leave out the words 
“ prejudice the obligation of,” and insert the 
word “ relieve.”—(Mr. 7. H. Bolton.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Sir J. RIGBY : I do not think there 
is any difficulty about “ prejudice the 
obligation of ;” but as the words sug- 
gested are more simple and plain we may 
accept them. 


Question put, and negatived. 


On Motion of Mr. T. H. Borton, the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 

In page 10, line 7, after the word “ person, ” 
to insert the words “ from any liability.” 

*THoeE CHAIRMAN: The Amend- 
ment standing in the name of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Tewkesbury 
would, I think, come more conveniently 
on Clause 24. 

Sir J. DORINGTON (Gloucester, 
Tewkesbury): I am afraid that if we 
wait till Clause 24, the opportunity for 
moving the Amendment will be lost. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN : I notice the hon. 
Baronet has put down similar Amend- 
ments to both clauses. 

*Sir J. DORINGTON : The Amend- 
ments put down to Clause 24 are conse- 
quential on this Amendment. 

Str R. WEBSTER: This Amend- 
ment proposes to’ enable the Parish 
Councils to undertake certain duties with 
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regard to the highways in their. district 
in cases where there are at\ present 
Highway Authorities, and it appears to 
me, with all due respect to your ruling, 
Mr. Mellor, that this is the stage for the 
Amendment. 

*Toe CHAIRMAN : I think that it 
might be more convenient on Clause 24 ; 
but the hon. Baronet is entitled to move 
now. 


*Sir J. DORINGTON then moved to 
add at the end of the clause this sub- 
section— 

“(3) When, at the time of the passing of 
this Act, a surveyor appointed by a parish 
Vestry is the Highway Authority, or whenever, 
by virtue of the provisions of any Act of Parlia- 
ment, and of any Order of the Court of Quarter 
Sessions, or of the County Council, or of the 
Local Government Board, a parish becomes 
entitled to appoint a highway surveyor, the 
Parish Council, or, where there isno Parish Coun- 
cil, the parish meeting, shall execute the office of 
and be the Highway Authority for the parish, 
and all Ministerial acts required by any Act of 
Parliament to be done by or to the surveyor of 
highways may be done by the surveyor of such 
Parish Authority or by or to any other person 
as they may appoint, and notwithstanding any 
restrictions in this Act contained with respect 
to the levying of rates, they shall levy a high- 
way rate for the repair o 
ways within their parish.” 
The President of the Local Government 
Board had said a few minutes previously 
that it was proposed by the Bill to 
transfer the Highways to the District 
Councils. That was his justification for 
moving the Amendment at that place, 
for it was only at that place that 
the matter could be properly dealt 
with, and the subject was far too large 
to pass over, changing as it did the 
whole highway jurisdiction of England. 
Practically, it was now proposed to 
bring into a Parish Councils Bill a whole 
Highway Bill, and a change of that kind 
should be fully considered before it was 
adopted. He was not an opponent of 
large areas for highway management ; 
they were highly beneficial,and were what 
ought to be aimed at. But, by the great 
change made in 1888, under the Local 
Government Act, they had gone beyond 
the bounds of the rural sanitary districts, 
and had got a much better area in their 
county, and as that administration, by 
counties, was growing from year to 
year, they ought to wait to see what 
would come of it before they took this 
step of setting up a highly-organised 
second body called the District Council 
to stand between the County Council 


ighways and foot- 
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and the parish. By the Bill all high- 
way matters not relating to main 
roads were transferred to the Dis- 
trict Councils. By this Amendment 
and the Amendments to Clause 24, 
which were consequential, he proposed 
to leave things as they were at present, 
and to retain the power either of en- 
larging the highway areas or of dis- 
solving the existing areas and putting 
an end to them altogether. He had had 
considerable experience of what had 
already been done in this matter, In his 
own county, taking advantage of the 
Act of 1888, they undertook the manage- 
ment of all the main roads—a thousand 
miles in extent—of that county, and had 
derived great benefit from the change. 
In order that the position of affairs might 
be cléarly understood, he would give a 
brief history of highway legislation. 
Before 1862 all the highways, with a 
few exceptions, were maintained by the 
parishes. In 1862 and in 1864, by two 
Acts, called the Highway Districts Acts, 
— . were afforded of creating 

ighway Boards by parishes joining to- 
gether, so that they might have a 
common surveyor and a common staff, 
and have much better management of 


the highways than if the parishes acted 
individually, whilst the expenditure in 
each parish was still borne by the 


parish. To some extent, the high- 
way districts thus created supplied a 
popularly felt waut. At this time the 
turnpike trusts began to expire, and the 
cost of their roads being thrown on 
the separate parishes became a great 
grievance till 1870, when, by a 
change in the law, the expenses 
paid by individual parishes towards the 
cost of the turnpike roads were thrown 
over the whole district. In 1878 came 
the Highways and Locomotion Amend- 
ment Act, which made another great 
change. Parliament then, recognising 
the great burden cast upon separate 
parishes by these turnpike roads, decided 
that one-half the expenses of those roads 
should be thrown upon the whole 
county, and a certain amount of county 
control was given over the roads. At 
the same time another change was made, 
unfortunately for the parishes, and that 
was that the whole cost of the parish 
roads incurred by any parish was thrown 
over the whole area of the district. On 
paper that looked well, but it was not 
satisfactory in practice, because the small 
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parish roads were roads in which the 
general public took no interest, and 
when any question of their improve- 
ment came before the Highway Board 
they were neglected, as the other parishes 
would not join in any expenses to meet 
mere local requirements. That was a 
strong argument against the proposal in 
the Bill. The interest in small parish 
roads was confined to a very limited 
area, and, therefore, large bodies would 
leave them unattended to. In the forma- 
tion of these highway districts the area of 
the Union was taken in some cases, but 
in the majority of cases a much smaller 
area was taken, because the organisation 
created was not capable of dealing with 
large areas. In the Act of 1888 there was 
provision made that where highway dis- 
tricts were co-terminous the Rural Sanitary 
Authority might take over the powers and 
the duties of the Highway Boards. That 
looked quite right and proper ; but as 
only 41 authorities had taken advantage 
of the provision, it would be seen that it 
had not been very effective or very use- 
ful. Considering that they began as far 
back as 1862 to constitute highway 
districts, under the impression that that 
was the right way of managing high 
roads, there had certainly been sufficient 
time, if the system was a good one, to 
carry it all over England as a great for- 
ward step. Nothing of the sort had 
happened. There were more parishes 
now repairing their own roads separately 
than there were in 1879. In 1879 there 
were 5,868 separate parishes maintaining 
their highways; by the last accounts 
there were now 6,501. The tendency of 
public opinion in the districts affected 
clearly had been adverse to highway dis- 
tricts. He was not opposed to highway 
districts. On the contrary, he thought 
they were excellent things ; but, in his 
opinion, they had now found a better way, 
both as regarded efficiency and economy, 
and he would not set upon foot a second 
paid agency, largely official, which 
would stand in the way of the 
full development of management by 
the County Authorities. They were 
spending at the present time on parish 
roads £1,289,000, and on main roads 
£940,000. The main roads, as far as he 
could make out, were only about one- 
fifth of the parish roads. They cost a 
great deal more, and that showed how 
much more largely they carried the 
traffic of the county than did the parish 
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roads. The parish roads were apparently 
maintainable at about £12, whereas the 
cost of the others was about £40. 
Another remarkable fact with regard to 
the main roads was the extent to which 
they were increasing. In the year 
before the County Councils came into 
power, there were 17,000 miles of main 
roads ; now there were over 20,000, and 
the accessible Returns only come down 
to the second year of the County Coun- 
cils. In the second year of County 
Council administration the mileage of 
main roads directly managed by the 
Councils doubled itself, showing that the 
system was a popular and growing one. 
He had been able to ascertain that, while 
there were 26 counties directly managing 
their main roads, not through High- 
way Boards, but by their own agencies 
in 1891, there were now 32 counties in 
that position. Now, by this Bill they 
proposed to constitute, in the face of this 
rapidly-changing and developing sys- 
tem, a second new system of high- 
Way management, which would be an 
absolute block and bar to the further 
extension of County Council roads. 
If they were to take the direction indi- 
cated by the Bill, they ought to go a 


great deal further and at once destroy 
the county administration, and place all 
the main roads, as well as the district 
roads, in the hands of the District Coun- 


cil. Because it was quite obvious that 
it was not advisable to have two official 
bodies to do the work which could very 
well be done by one. In France, where 
the roads were exceedingly well managed, 
there were three classes of roads—Im- 
perial, departmental (corresponding to 
the English county), and parish—nothing 
between the department and the commune, 
and he could not conceive why in this 
country it was necessary to set up any 
other Road Authority between the county 
and the parish. The main roads are cer- 
tain to be maintained in the best possible 
manner, owing to the highly skilled 
assistance available by the County Coun- 
eil, and it was best to leave the small 
parish roads to the Parish Councils. It 
might be said that the parishes would 
not properly attend to their roads. But 
the contrary was the fact, for in many 
counties the parishes were so dissatisfied 
with the Highway Boards that they 
abandoned them, and returned to the old 
parish management. But if the parishes 
did not do their duty—if there were 
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parish roads left neglected in which the 
general public had an interest, the general 
public could, under the Act of 1878, make 
a complaint to the County Council ; and 
all the County Council had to do was to 
issue an order to the parish to repair the 
roads, and in the event of the order being 
neglected, have the road repaired by 
their own surveyor and charge the parish 
with the cost. He believed that in the 
interest of economy and good adminis- 
tration, it was essential to have only 
two organisations —the county or- 
ganisation, and the parish organisation— 
Under his Amendment matters would be 
left as they were at present, the object 
being to constitute the Parish Council 
the Highway Authority where the 
Parish Surveyor was now the Highway 
Authority, and to clothe the Quarter 
Sessions with the same powers, either 
to create or to dissolve highway dis- 
tricts in the future as in the past. 
It was perfectly certain that two paid 
organisations could not be set up along- 
side one another without great waste, 
and if they wanted economy and good 
management every authority must at 
every moment be director of its own 
finance, and not delegate its powers tosome 
other authority. It does not do fora 
Public Authority to part with its control. 
Under such a system no one knew who 
was responsible. In a county only one 
person should be responsible for main 
roads, and he was the county surveyor, 
with the County Council at his back. He 
hoped, therefore, that the matter would 
be carefully considered before they com- 
mitted themselves to a system which 
might prove a barrier to the extension 
of the present better and more efficient 
organisation. 


Amendinent proposed, 

In page 10, line 7, at end, add the following 
sub-section :—‘“(3) When, at the time of the 
passing of this Act, a surveyor appointed by a 
parish Vestry is the Highway Authority, or 
whenever, by virtue of the provisions of any 
Act of Parliament, and of any Order of the 
Court of Quarter Sessions, or of the County 
Council, or of the Local Government Board, a 
parish becomes entitled to appoint a highway 
surveyor, the Parish Council, or, where there is 
no Parish Council, the parish meeting, shall 
execute the office of and be the Highway Au- 
thority for the parish, and all ministerial acts 
required by any Act of Parliament to be done 
by or to the surveyor of highways may be done 
by the surveyor of such Parish Authority or by 
or to any other person as they may appoint, 
and notwithstanding any restrictions in this 
Act contained with res} ct to the levying of 
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rates, they shall levy a highway rate for the 
repair of highways and footways within their 
parish.”"—(Sir J. Dorington.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 


*Mr. H..H. FOWLER: I regret that 
theshon. Baronet has moved this Amend- 
ment now. No doubt the Chairman has 
said that it was in Order to qualify the 
powers of the Parish Councils to this ex- 
tent, but we look to the Bill as a whole, 
and one of the main features of the Bill 
is the establishment of District Councils, 
and to that part of the Bill we will 
determinedly and unreservedly adhere. 
Amongst the various duties which we 
propose to entrust to the District Councils 
is the management of the highways. 
Without in any way deprecating the 
arguments which the hon. Baronet so 
well and so fairly and justly brought 
before the Committee, strengthened as 
they were by his very great local ex- 
perience, I submit that the proper time 
to raise this great question is when 
Clause 24 is before the Committee, inas- 
much as that clause transfers to the Dis- 
trict Councils the management of high- 
ways. But it is now raised, and we must 


deal with it now. The proposal of the hon. 
Baronet is inconsistent with what has been 
held by local government reformers for 
the last 30 or 40 years. It is inconsistent 
with recommendations of Committees of 


this House. It is inconsistent with the 
action of the late Government in their 
Bill of 1888. The hon. Baronet practi- 
cally proposes that we should go back to 
1835. In 1835 the parish was reorga- 
nised for the purpose of fulfilling its 
Common Law duty of repairing the high- 
ways within its district, and by the Act 
of 1835 the parish was empowered to 
elect a surveyor for that purpose. In 
1862 Parliament, dissatisfied with the 
working of the parochial system, changed 
that system and gave an option to the 
Local Authorities to form Highway 
Boards. Upwards of 8,000 parishes on 
account of the great convenience of the 
change were incorporated into Highway 
Board districts. More or less that or- 
ganisation remains to the present day. 
In 1875 Parliament went one step fur- 
ther, and took out of the counties the 
various Local Urban Authorities and 
constituted them Highway Authorities, 
and the large number of small Urban 
Authorities that now exist is due to the 
fact that they deliberately adopted the 
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urban system with all its expense and 
increased taxation in order to get out of 
the parochial system and have their own 
highways managed under the Act of 
1875. In 1878 a Committee of the 
House sat upon a great many questions 
connected with local government. My 
right hon. Friend the Secretary to the 
Treasury was Chairman of that Com- 
mittee, and my right hon, Friends the 
Member for the Forest of Dean and the: 
Chancellor of the Exchequer were Mem- 
bers of it. That Committee reported 
that, whenever practicable, the powers. 
of Highway Boards should be transferred 
to Boards of Guardians or Rural Sanitary 
Authorities. That is exactly the pro- 
position that is made in this Bill. The 
Rural Sanitary Authority is to become 
the District Council, and is the autho- 
rity to whom the roads are proposed to 
be transferred. In 1878, when a Con- 
servative Government was in power, the 
present Lord Basing, who was then Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board, 
brought in a Bill which provided for the 
transfer of highways from the smaller to 
the larger authority where the districts 
are coterminous. 

*Si J. DORINGTON: That was 
only permissive. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I am under 
the impression that it was also compul- 
sory, but I accept the hon. Baronet’s 
view. By Clause 46 of the Bill of 1888 
as it was introduced it was proposed to 
transfer to the District Council of each 
rural district all the powers, duties, and 
liabilities of the Highway Board; and, 
with some slight alterations in the draft- 
ing, we are following the precedent set 
by Mr. Ritchie, who was unable to com- 
plete his District Council scheme. That 
scheme contemplated the Rural Sanitary 
Authority to take charge of the high- 
ways, and we propose to do precisely the 
same thing. I do not pretend for a 
moment that there is not a great deal 
to be said against that proposal. This 
highway question has been the difficult 
question of all local government re- 
formers for many years past. Possibly, 
the suggestion of the hon. Baronet if 
adopted might be some improvement on 
the present system, for he proposes that 
the Parish Councils shall appoint the 
surveyor of the parish, and we might get 
rid of an incompetent officer such as the 

arish surveyor has generally been. 
iz No, no!”] I repeat that in a great 
Ss 
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number of cases the parish surveyor has 
been an incompetent officer. My own 
experience has been that ina great many 
parishes the surveyorship has gone round 
the parish. Farmers have been elected 
as surveyors, and have repaired the roads 
in their own immediate locality, and have 
purchased stones from themselves or from 
their friends, and consequently the roads 
were bad. Perhaps the House of Lords 
is an authority that will be listened to 
on the other side. Well,a Committee of 
the House of Lords has reported that the 
opponents of the parochial system 
asserted that the roads were imperfectly 
maintained, that the materials for their 
repair were selected for their cheapness 
without regard to their durability, that 
the management was entrusted to men 
who might be changed every year, that 
the small size of many parishes rendered 
them unfit for any administrative 
functions, and that in some cases the 
parish roads did not give full employ- 
ment to one able-bodied labourer. There 
are reasons why the present system has 
not been a satisfactory one. It has been 
ineffective in producing that care of 
local roads which it is desirable to 
establish, and it is desirable that where 
works or road-making has to be carried 
on there should be a larger area and a 
larger administrative staff. As the hon. 
Baronet has pointed out, the County 
Council have succeeded by their posses- 
sion of an experienced staff. It has been 
said that the County Council is too large 
an area. I should be dishonest were I 
to say that I entirely agree with that 
wew. Indeed, I should not be sorry to 
see the County Council made the Road 
Authority. But Parliament has not 
thought itself justified to take that step. 
When we come to Clause 24 this question 
will no doubt have to be fully diseussed 
again. Perhaps on that occasion I may 
have to trouble the House at greater 
length on the question than now. I can 
assure the hon. Baronet, however, that 
we look upon the transfer of the manage- 
ment of highways to the District Council 
as an essential portion of the functions 
which these Councils ought to perform ; 
and unless stronger reasons can be urged 
against our proposal, we will follow in 
the footsteps.of the Local Government 
reforms of 1862, 1875, 1878, and of the 
late Government in 1888, and adhere to 
this proposal as an essential part of the 
scheme. 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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*Mr. W. LONG said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman had not objected to the 
Amendment in any terms of an absolutely 
hostile character, and had indicated that 
he would be prepared to discuss the 
question again when they came to Clause 
24. But the right hon. Gentleman had 
found some fault with the hon. Baronet, 
than whom there was no higher authority 
on all questions of county government 
for bringing forward the Amendment at 
this stage. But he could not understand 
how the Amendment could possibly be 
introduced in Clause 24. That clause 
proposed, what the late Government had 
proposed in their Bill of 1888, to transfer 
the existing powers of the Highway 
Authorities to the new District Councils 
who were to be their successors. What 
his hon. Friend proposed to do by this 
Amendment was to make provision in 
cases where the powers of the Highway 
Authorities had been largely diminished 
or had practically ceased to exist. In 
1888 the late Government proposed to 
confer ov County Councils the right to 
take over the control of the roads, 
believing that it was the only means of 
enabling those bodies to have actual and 
real control over the Highway Boards. 
The result of the powers conferred by 
the legislation of 1888 was that many of 
the County Councils had stepped in and 
had become themselves the administra- 
tors, the Highway Boards having practi- 
cally ceased to have enough work to do. 
The right hon. Gentleman had forgotten 
that the late Government did not in their 
legislation deal with the Parish Councils. 
The right hon. Gentleman was, ia this 
Bill, bringing into existence Parish 
Councils, first and foremost, and making 
them the Local Bodies. He believed 
that the Act of 1888 had practically 
formed a new departure to which 
this Bill was a natural corollary. The 
Government would do well to give every 
facility, at all events, in the Bill for 
the Parish Council to act as the sub 
ordinate authority of the County Council 
The right hon. Gentleman said that, 
upon the whole, he approved of the 
County Council becoming the Road 
Maintaining Authority for the whole 
county. That was a principle which at 
the time of the Bill of the late Govern- 
ment he (Mr. Long) did not believe 
in, but he confessed he believed in it now. 
He believed the County Council was the 
best authority to take over the main- 
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tenance of the roads in.a county. He 
believed they could do the work with 
greater economy, command a better staff, 
and they had practically all the country 
open to them to go to for the supply of 
the metal they required for the repair of 
the roads and the various requirements 
which, as a Road Repairing Authority, 
were necessary for them. He quite ad- 
mitted that the right hon. Gentleman 
was right when he said that the time was 
not quite ripe for a reform so complete 
at this moment, nor was __ this 
the Bill which could be made 
the engine for effecting such a _ re- 
form. But he would point out that the 
Amendment of the Member for the 
Tewkesbury Division did not go so far 
as that, and if the right hon. Gentleman 
could see his way to accept it, he would 
do nothing which would be an injury to 
the present system of Highway Boards 
—which were to become District Boards 
—but he would enable real difficulties to 
be met which would otherwise constantly 
arise after the passing of the Bill, and 
which would make confusion worse con- 
founded. Unless they introduced ma- 
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chinery enabling the new Parish Coun- 


cils to do the duties which they wished 
to do as the parish Highway Authorities, 
which would practically now devolve 
upon them when the Highway Boards 
disappeared, they would find a state of 
confusion existing for which no provision 
had been made. If the Amendment 
were accepted by the Government it 
would not prejudice their position one 
iota and they could hereafter ask Parlia- 
ment to come to a decision on the whole 
question of the maintenance of roads and 
highways. But if they did not accept 
some Amendment of this kind and follow 
the course followed by Parliament in 
1888, but which the passing of the Act 
of that year had materially altered, the 
Government would find they had placed 
some of these Local Authorities in very 
great difficulties and left some portion of 
their work uncompleted. He would fain 
hope that there was some chance of the 
right hon. Gentleman reconsidering this 
question. It was not a question of pre- 
judice or one on which there was any 
great formation of opinion on one side or 
the other. A great deal of opinion was 
formed according to the experience 
gathered in individual towns. The prac- 
tise varied, and so, therefore, did opinion 
with regard to the procedure. It was 
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almost impossible to apply a hard-and- 
fast rule of Parliament to the various 
counties in England and Wales, they 
would do well to make the new Act of 
Parliament applying to these various 
and varying conditions as elastic, as 
wide, and as general as possible. He 
supported the proposal of his hon. Friend 
in the honest conviction that this Amend- 
ment would meet a real difficulty, and 
that without it they would on the other 
hand, create one, and he hoped the Go- 
vernment would see the desirability of 
adopting the proposal or one similar to it. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Did I under- 
stand the hon. Member to say that the 
County Council had dealt with any other 
roads except main roads? I do not 
mean grants in aid. 

*Mr. W. LONG: In the cases I was 
referring to the County Councils practi- 
cally abolished the Highway Boards 
altogether, as being Boards unfit to do 
their work. I believe, in both cases, 
that the Highway Boards are practically 
dissolved and the Surveyors dismissed, 
the County Councils having taken over 
all the roads within their area except 
local roads. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE agreed with all 
that had been said by the hon. Member 
for the West Derby Division of Liver- 
pool, and he should not have risen but 
for the fact the hon. Member had not 
made use of one particular argument 
which tended largely to support his case. 
The right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board had 
spoken of the Committee of 1875, upon 
which he (Sir C. Dilke) sat, but he now 
found that the right hon. Gentleman 
meant the Committee of 1878 on Poor 
Law Guardians. He (Sir C. Dilke) was 
not a Member of that Committee, but he 
was acquainted with their proceedings. 
That Committee did, indeed, recommend 
the change which this Bill made, but 
that was in days when there was no 
notion of the re-organisation of the 
parish. The Committee also made the 
recommendation on the specific ground— 
which they stated in their Report—that 
they desired to prevent the creation of a 
multiplicity of authorities, and to 
diminish their numbers. Of course 
that consideration no longer entered into 
the question at all. His right hon. 
Friend had described this Amendment 
as proposing to the House to go back to 
where Parliament stood in 1835. Of 
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~ course, it did nothing of the kind. It 
proposed no retrograde action, but it 
rather asked them to leave their hands 
free, in order that they might be at 
liberty to adopt a more admirable system 
in the future. He wish to ask the Com- 
mittee to remember how difficult it would 
be in many counties to apply these pro- 
visions, or, indeed, any large local 
government provisions, to the districts 
which would be created by this Bill. 
There were a very large number of these 
districts which were of such peculiar and 
irregular shapes that, although it might 
be possible to keep them for existing 
sanitary purposes, it was most unlikely 
that anyone looking for a scientific 
system for the administration of high- 
ways would possibly choose such districts. 
There was one district in five detached 
pieces ; two in four pieces, nine in three 
pieces, and 39 which were in two pieces. 
There were, therefore, at least 49 or 50 
of these districts which were actually in 
several pieces. Almost all the districts 
were of peculiar shapes. In almost all 
cases they were not self-contained rural 
district in a ring fence, but they were 
districts with urban districts cut out of 


them, and were many of them of a pecu- 
liar and extraordinary shape, and cer- 
tainly not good districts for the adminis- 


tration of highways. A great many of 
these rural urban districts which exer- 
ised the Highway Authority were 
merely rural parishes, and, as a matter 
of fact, were just as small and rural as 
many of the parishes which had High- 
way Authorities, and which were paro- 
chial. He admitted that the complicated 
districts in the Bill were the only districts 
which could be taken, but they were 
districts which were so very inappropriate 
for highway purposes that they should 
hold their hand for the moment and post- 
pone any change in the present system, 
with a desire, in the long run, to adopt 
the county as the Highway Authority. 
*Mr. EVERETT (Suffolk, Woodbridge) 
was glad to find that there were hon. 
Gentlemen on the Liberal side of the 
House as well as on the other who 
desired to retain the parish surveyor and 
the parish administration of such roads 
as were within the limits of the 
parish. He himself had been communi- 
cated with from the district in which he 
lived by two bodies—one composed en- 
tirely of supporters of the Liberal Party, 
who had urged him to join in asking that 
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the parishes might be allowed to continue 
the appointment of surveyors and the 
management of their own parish roads ; 
and in the second place by the County 
Council of East Suffolk, who, after dis- 
cussing the whole matter last week, 
passed, by a majority, a resolution ex- 
pressing the desire that the parish sur- 
veyor might be retained in office. This 
geueral feeling of the County of Suffolk 
was founded on the teaching of the 
best of all schoolmasters—namely, ex- 
perience. The Highway Board system 
was set up in Suffolk in the expecta- 
tion of very good results, but after 
many years experience of the work- 
ing of that system those Highway 
Boards were all dissolved by the consent 
of all parties, since, whilst the roads were 
not maintained so efficiently, the cost was 
greater than under the old parochial 
system. In Suffolk, the people preferred 
to be allowed to manage their own roads 
under the control of the County Council, 
through the agency of their parochial 
surveyors. Another powerful and urgent 
reason in favour of the retention of the 
parish surveyor was that the Parish 
Authorities were being reformed. Elec- 
tive Representative Bodies were being 
introduced to control parish affairs, but 
at the same time they were excluding 
from the parish all those things in which 
the people of the parish naturally felt 
most interest. They had excluded already 
from Parish Councils all management of 
their ecclesiastical affairs, all management 
of their schools, and all control over the 
sale of intoxicating liquors ; and now it 
was proposed that the very roads of the 
parish should be taken out of the hands of 
the Parish Authority and transferred to a 
comparatively distant authority. Surely 
this was the wrong time to propose this 
He believed that a Parish Authority 
stationed in the vicinity of the roads 
was the best body to be set to maintain 
them, since they could do it far more 
economically taan any body which had no 
such immediate connection with the dis- 
trict. He strongly hoped that the Com- 
mittee would see its way to allowing the 
parish to have full management of the 
parish roads. 

*THe FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE TREASURY (Sir J. T. 
Hrssert, Oldham) said, in rising to say a 
few words on this question, he did so, not 
so much asa Member of the Government, - 
as he did as Chairman of the County 
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‘Council of Lancashire, and he must say 
that his experience was entirely different 
to that of his hon. Friend who had just 
spoken with respect to Suffolk. His ex- 
perience of the management of parochial 
roads was that it was neither cheap nor 
good, and he thought that was the 
general opinion in his county. He had 
no doubt also that the same opinion was 
held in many other counties. He should 
like to place a few facts before the Com- 
mittee in reference to this question. They 
had in Lancashire, under the County 
Council, about 600 miles of main roads, 
and owing to the present state of the law 
they had to deal with between 300 and 
400 different Local Authorities. ‘The 
great proportion of these Local 
Authorities were parish surveyors, and 
the consequence was that the County 
Council had had much difficulty and 
trouble in making their contracts from 
year to year with respect to the main- 
tenance of the main roads, because their 
County Council had not done what had 
been suggested by the Member for the 
West Derby Division of Liverpool— 
namely, taken the main roads into their 
own hands. Some counties—probably 
one-third of the counties of England— 
had done so, and he believed they had 
found it very much to their advantage. 
The other two-thirds of the counties still 
carried on the roads through means of 
contracts with the different authorities. 
The result of experience in his county 
had led the County Council to promote 
the establishment of Highway Boards. 
There was no other means of getting 
over the difficulties connected with 
parochial management and of the county 
contracting with the Local Authorities 
except by establishing Highway Boards 
of which four had been so established 
during the last two or three years. He 
could speak particularly of one Highway 
Authority where he lived which he had 
the privilege of promoting and getting 
established about 12 years ago. In that 
district they had combined seven parishes, 
and altogether they had about 120 miles 
of roads. Before the Highway Board 
was established they had parochial man- 
agement. The rates of one of the 
parishes was then 7d. in the £1 ; of the 
second 6}d., and of the third 6d., and now, 
12 years after the establishment of the 
Board, the whole district had a general 
rate of 4d.in the £1, but what was far 
better even than the reduction of the rate 
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the roads were in much better order than 
ever they were before. Why was that? 
It was because, instead of any parishes 
having Farmer A or Farmer B appointed 
year after year to manage the roads in 
his own particular parish, they had an 
able and qualified man to act as sur- 
veyor, who looked after the roads in 
the whole district. The consequence 
was that, although the farmers objected 
to the proposal when it was first made 
12 years ago, they were now delighted 
with the change of the system which re- 
lieved them from the trouble and annoy- 
ance of looking after the roads, which 
were now in a much better condition 
than they were previously. He men- 
tioned this to show the advantage of 
the management of roads over larger 
areas. Of course, he could understand 
his hon. Friend the Member for Tewkes- 
bury wishing to return to the old system. 

Sir J. DORINGTON : I do not wish 
to return to the old system. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, it seemed 
to him very like the old system. It only 
transferred the repair of the parish roads 
to the Parish Council or the parish 
meeting, and though that would he better 
than to have the method of appointment 
which had existed up to the present time, 
the Parish Councils would still have 
either to appoint a competent man at 
considerable expense to look after the 
roads or else be obliged to have them 
managed by persons who probably did 
not understand much about road-making. 

*Str J. DORINGTON said, his point 
was that counties had done their duty in 
respect to main roads, and that parishes 
were capable of dealing with minor 
roads. 

*Sm J. T. HIBBERT thought the 
County Councils had power over minor 
roads if they chose to exercise 
it, as well as over main roads. There 
was a power in the Local Government 
Act of 1888, of giving grants in aid to 
other than main roads. That power they 
were exercising in Lancashire to a con- 
siderable extent. They had formed a 
system of secondary roads to which they 
contributed one-half of the expenditure, 
and over the whole county the County 
Council were spending something like 
£20,000 a year in grants in aid of these 
roads, By this means the County 
Council got control over the roads, and 
the system had answered very well. He 
expressed his satisfaction that the Bill 
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should propose the transfer of the 
management of the roads to a larger area 
than that of a parish. He believed that 
though some Highway Boards might not 
have managed their roads satisfactorily, 
the management by a larger area was 
very much better than by a smaller, area, 
for the reason that it enabled them to 
have qualified surveyors who looked 
after the roads, to have steam rollers for 
putting the roads into good order, and 
other advantages which could not be 
given when the administration was con- 
fined to a small area. He believed the 
desire of past Parliaments had often 
been to proceed in the direction now pro- 
posed by the Government, and that the 
effect of the proposal, if carried, would 
be to place the roads in a much better 
position than they had been in hitherto. 
Mr. WHARTON (York, W.R., Ripon) 
said, he rose to support the Amendment. 
He contended that as they were creating 
Parish Councils under this Bill it would 
cause the greatest dissatisfaction to these 
new bodies if they were not to be 
allowed to have the management of the 
roads. If there was one thing more than 


another which an Englishman liked to 


have a finger in it was the control 
of the roads. He _ believed, there- 
fore, they would be doing wrong if 
they did not give the new Parish Council 
the control over the roads. He had seen 
with great satisfaction the growing 
system of the County Council taking 
over the control of the roads within the 
area over which they ruled and in 
Durham—and he believed also in York- 
shire—the taking over of the roads by 
the County Council had been followed 
by most excellent results from every con- 
ceivable point of view. He believed the 
best plan for the future would be, instead 
of having an intervening authority on 
the part of the District Council, to let the 
County Council have control of as large 
an area of the roads as possible, and let 
the Parish Council, at any rate, try their 
hands in their own districts. If they 
proved inefficient, then the system could 
be changed ; but, at all events, let them 
“flesh their maiden sword” on the 
parish roads within their control. He 
hoped the Amendment would be adopted. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he 
ventured to submit to the Committee a 
few considerations based upon his ex- 
perience as Chairman of a rural County 
Council. He did not agree with the 


Sir J. T. Hibbert 
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Secretary to the Treasury. In Lincoln- 
shire Highway Boards were established, 
but by unanimous consent they were 
dissolved because they did not answer 
their purpose and were found to be ex- 
pensive. The County Council had done 
what they thought best for the county. 
They had not only taken over main roads, 
but had contributed largely to the support 
of other roads, Thatsystem had worked 
extremely well, and the roads had un- 
doubtedly been improved. He would 
like to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board to give a better trial 
to that system. Any attempt to secure 
theoretical symmetry in counties where 
there were grave differences in the cir- 
cumstances would only result in failure. 

Mr. WARNER (Somerset, N.) said, 
he was inclined to support the Amend- 
mepvt rather because it was permissive 
in its effect than because there would be 
any great advantage in keeping the 
Parish Authority permanently in favour. 

Mr. JOHNSON-FERGUSON (Lei- 
cester, Loughborough) said, he thought 
the Government ought to adiere to the 
position they had assumed. He had 
some experience in Lancashire, and he 
could say that the management of the 
roads was infinitely better in the hands of 
the District Council than in that of the 
parish itself. On the basis of economy 
the present method was the best. He 
hoped his right hon. Friend (Mr. Fowler) 
would adhere to his position in this 
matter. 

Commanper BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) said, in his opinion, the 
right hon. Gentleman ought to give the 
matter further consideration with a view 
to leaving the question to the County 
Councils. The right hon. Gentleman 
said the hon. Baronet practically pro- 
posed that they should go back to 1835, 
He would remind the right hon. Gentle- 
man that the Amendment would leave 
matters just where they were. Any 
changes that were necessary could be 
much better made by the County 
Councils, and he would urge that upon 
the Government. 

*Mr. H. L. W. LAWSON (Glouces- 
ter, Cirencester) said, Lancashire could 
not be taken as a typical or average 
county in this matter. It was true to a 
certain extent that the larger the area 
the better the administration. The real 
way to approach it was to do nothing to 
obstruct the work of the County Councils 
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In this way it was possible to arrive at a 
scientific method. He quoted the ex- 
ample of the County of Gloucester, and 
said that his desire was that there should 
be two Highway Authorities—the County 
Council for all main and principal roads 
and the Parish Council for small and ac- 
commodation ones. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he had 
no desire to maintain any opinion of his 
own against the views of hon. Members 
whose practical acquaintance with the 
subject was greater than his own. There 
was the same desire on both sides of the 
House—that was, that the roads should 
be kept in good repair. The Govern- 
ment also desired to equip the District 
Councils. They could not accept this 
Amendment because it would foreclose a 
question to be raised on Clause 24. At 
the same time, he was inclined to look 
with favour upon the suggestion that the 
Government should consider whether 
they could not find a _ solution 
by introducing the authority of the 
County Council. He should like to 
reserve the question for consideration ; 
and he would suggest that the Amend- 
ment should not be pressed, but that the 
question should be dealt with on Clause 
24. Before they came to that he would 
reconsider the whole question, with the 
view of creating a tertium quid which 
would meet the views of both sides, by 
introducing the veto of the County 
Council. He should be very sorry to 
take a strong view against hon. Members 
who had spoken; but he had a strong 
desire to bring about simplification of 
areas and the equipping of the District 
Councils; and he thought it might be 
@ossible to reconcile the wishes of the 
Government with the views of hon. 
Members. He would again suggest that 
the Amendment should not now be 
pressed. 

*Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby) said, he quite recognised the 
spirit in which the right hon. Gentleman 
proposed to meet both sides of the House, 
but he would point out that there was 
considerable danger in the course which 
he suggested. According to the Bill, 
the existing authorities would cease, and 
the new ones would come into existence 
on the appointed day. The existing 
authorities would cease to have con- 
trol—-— 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER : That is pro- 
vided for. 
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Mr. W. LONG wished to know were 
these new authorities to come into ex- 
istence for this purpose without any 
preparation? It appeared to him that 
the Amendment was supported rather 
than opposed by hon. Members opposite. 
Those who opposed the Amendment did 
so from a misunderstanding as to its 
meaning. The right hon. Geutleman 
was wrong in saying that it would pre- 
judge the matter to deal with it before 
they came to Clause 24. It would do 
nothing of the kind. The acceptance of 
this Amendment would stop nothing ; its 
non-acceptance would create confusion, 
He understood the hon. Member opposite 
(Mr. Johnson-Ferguson) to say that they 
would have better management of high- 
ways by a District Council authority. 

Mr. JOHNSON-FERGUSON said, 
his argument was that the administration 
of District Councils would be much 
better. 

*Mr. W. LONG: The hon. Gentle- 
man forgot to say that he was talking of 
Scotland. 

Mr. JOHNSON-FERGUSON said, 
he said most distinctly that he was 
speaking of Lancashire. 

*Mr. W. LONG begged pardon. He 
had gathered that the hon. Gentle- 
man had confined his remarks to 
Scotland. The argument was, how- 
ever, that the administration of those 
Councils would be better than that of the 
Parochial Councils. He did not know 
that they were justified in saying that 
the system of administration was better 
than it was ever likely to be. He thought 
the attitude of the Government was the 
greatest rebuff that could be given to the 
County Councils. He confessed that he 
regretted very much that the right hon. 
Gentleman had not seen his way to 
accept the Amendment. It was one of 
considerable importance, and he could 
only look upon the right hon. Gentleman’s 
refusal to accept it, as being directed 
from inexperience rather than experience. 
They, at all events, had laid their argu- 
ments before him, and they had support 
on both sides of the House. 

Mr. MACDONA (Southwark, Rother- 
hithe) said, this was a very important 
discussion, and he would like to say a 
few words in support of the Amendment. 
[ Cries of “ Divide!” ] One point which 
had been brought forward 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order! 
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It being Midnight, the Chairman left 
the Chair to make his report to the 
House. 

Committee report Progress ; 
again To-morrow. 


to sit 


EAST INDIA LOAN. 
REPORT. 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. GEoRGE 
Russevt, North Beds.) said, it was 
proposed to take the next stage of this 
Bill on an early day at 11 o’clock. They 
would break off the other business at that 
hour in order that he might make a brief 
statement as to the necessity for the Bill. 
He did not think that more than an hour 
would be required for that statement, and 
the brief discussion that might follow it. 
But the Second Reading would be taken 
subsequently at an earlier hour, which 
would afford the opportunity of a full 
Debate. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle) said, he thought 11 o’clock 
was far too late an hour to introduce 
such an important subject. This was 


one of the most important Bills submitted 


to Parliament for along time. The Oppo- 
sition ex pected to heara full statement, and 
the hon, Member must not be surprised if 
even at that late hour they put certain 
questions to him for the purpose of 
eliciting answers. 


*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL said, it 


would not take more than 10 minutes to 


state the objects of the Bill. 


Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Uni- 
Gentleman has 
stated that the next stage of the Bill 
will be taken on a subsequent day, but 
he did not state at what hour it would be 


versity): The hon. 


taken. 


Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: I am 
not in a position to say, but it will not be 
It will be at such early 
and convenient hour as may be fixed 
upon after consultation with hon. Gentle- 


at 11 o’eclock. 


men opposite. 
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*THe PARLIAMENTARY SECRE- 
TARY tro tHe TREASURY 
(Mr. Marsorrpanks, Berwickshire) : 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
been in communication with the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 
subject, and I have no doubt that such 
an hour will be fixed upon as will be to 
the general convenience of Members. 
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ISOLATION HOSPITALS BILL [Lords]. 
COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1. 

*Str M. HICKS-BEACH said, he 
believed this to be a very good Bill, and 
one which it was advisable to pass ; but 
it was necessary to call attention to 
the fact that it was a Bill brought in by 
a private Member and adopted by the 
Government and placed in a position 
to enable it to go forward, without, so 
far as he was aware, any public notice to 
the House. There were many private 
Members’ Bills on the Paper, and he did 
not think it was fair to the House that a 
Bill should be adopted by the Govern- 
ment in this part of the Session without 
previous notice, and he hoped that some 
assurance would be given that the same 
course would not be followed in the case of 
other Bills. He moved to report Progress. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”~-(Sir M. 
Hicks- Beach.) 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS said, that 
the Leader of the Opposition had been 
informed that this Bill would be pro- 
ceeded with, as meeting with general 
assent, and he had agreed to the proposal. 
*Str M. HICKS-BEACH said, he 
thought some public notice should have 
been given of the course it was intended 
to take. He had no objection to offer on 
this occasion, but he did not think this 
ought to be repeated. There were several 
Bills on the Paper that he should resist 
most strongly if treated in a similar way. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS said, that a 
reservation was made in the Prime 
Minister’s statement as to Bills which 
might have the general assent of the 
House. The Leader of the Opposition 
had been informed that this was the 
Bill on account of which that reservation 
was made, and he agreed to its being 
taken. No other private Member’s Bill 
would be treated in this manner. 

*Sir F. $8. POWELL said, he hoped 
the right hon. Baronet would withdraw 
his Opposition. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Bill reported, with Amendments ; as 
amended, to be considered To-morrow, 
and to be printed. [Bill 472.] 

House adjourned at a quarter 
after Twelve o'clock, 





Report deferred till To-morrow. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 5th December 1893. 


COMMISSION. 


The following Bills received the Royal 
Assent : 

1. Publie Authorities Protection. 

2. Madras and Bombay Armies. 

3. Married Women’s Property Act 

(1882) Amendment. 
4, National Debt Redemption. 
5. Public Works Loans (No. 4). 


House adjourned at a quarter past Three 
o'clock, to Friday next, a quarter 
past Four o'clock. 


~ as 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 5th December 1898. 


QUESTIONS. 


INDIAN JUDGESHIPS, 

Mr. CAINE (Bradford, E.): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India if it is intended to appoint an 
Indian to sueceed Mr. Justice Mahmud, 
who is retiring from the High Court of 
the North West Provinces ? 


*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. GerorGE 
RussE.1, North Beds.) : The Queen has 
approved the appointment of an Indian 
to succeed Mr. Justice Mahmud, and 
his name will be very shortly announced. 


THE ROYAL BUCKHOUNDS. 

Mr. A.C. MORTON (Peterborough): 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether he can now say if the 
Government intend to do away with the 
Royal Buckhounds ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER(Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) : 
I am sorry to say that this difficult ques- 
tion has not yet been solved. 
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MR. J. M. TIGHE. 

Mr. BODKIN (Roscommon, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
if he has made further inquiries into the 
application of Mr. John M. Tighe, of 8, 
Upver Sherrard Street, Dublin; if he 
has examined the correspondence and 
precedents submitted by Mr. Tighe in 
support of his claim; and if he will 
kindly give the matter farther and 
favourable consideration ? 


Tue SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hispert, Oldham) : 
I investigated the matter completely, 
including the supposed precedent, before 
answering the hon. Member’s question on 
the 20th ultimo, and I am unable to add 
anything to the explanation which I then 
gave. 


MEDICAL ATTENDANCE IN THE NAVY. 

Mr. MACDONA (Southwark, Rother- 
hithe) : I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty what arrangements exist for 
the treatment at sea in emergency of the 
sick and wounded, and whether there is 
at the disposal of the Admiralty any 
trained available staff of doctors and 
nurses separate from the ordinary staff 
of the Navy Department analogous to 
those of the St. John’s Ambulance 
Association on land ; and whether, if no 
such Association is now in operation, the 
Admiralty will take such steps as will 
facilitate the formation of one forth- 
with ? 

Tue SECRETARY 
MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-Snurtie- 
wortH, Lancashire, Clitheroe): A 
sufficient staff of medical officers and 
attendants is borne according to the 
complement in Her Majesty’s ships. 
These have been found to be equal to the 
performance of all the medical duties, 
including emergencies as they arise. 
There is no Association at the disposal 
of the Admiralty analogous to the St. 
John’s Ambulance Association, Civil 
medical practitioners can be temporarily 
employed under the Regulations, and 
could be enrolled on very short notice. 
As regards uurses, the pensioners of the 
sick-pay staff are available, supplemented 
in hospital ships by ladies on the nursing 
staff. 


T 


TO THE AD- 
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SCHOOL OF GUNNERY, SHEERNESS. 
Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 

(Kent, Faversham): I beg to ask the 

Secretary to the Admiralty whether pro- 

vision will be made in next year’s 

Estimates for the necessary works in 

connection with the School of Gunnery 

at Sheerness ? 


Tue CIVIL LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. E. Roserrson, 
Dundee) : The Navy Estimates are now 
in course of preparation, and full con- 
sideration is being given to the subject 
referred to in the hon. Member’s ques- 
tion. 


IRISH LABOURERS’ COTTAGE ACTS, 

Mr. MANDEVILLE (Tipperary, 
S.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland why has 
there been on the part of both the Local 
Government Board and the Tipperary 
Board of Guardians such a very great 
delay in having the arbitrator sent down 
to Tipperary to arrange all matters re- 
lating to giving the labourers of Emly 
cottages and plots of land under the 
Irish Labourers’ Cottage Acts; and 
will he see that an arbitrator is sent by 
the Local Government Board to Tippe- 
rary Poor Law Union immediately, and 
that the necessary legal steps are taken 
to enable the labourers of Emly to get 
their cottages, &c., so that they can fence 
in their plots of land for cultivation 
before early Spring ? 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or Tune 
DUCHY or LANCASTER (Mr. Bryce, 
Aberdeen, S.): My right hon. Friend 
the Chief Secretary has asked me 
to reply to the questions addressed to 
him. It is presumed that by “arbi- 
trator” the hon. Member means 
“Inspector.” I am informed by the 
Local Government Board that the Board 
of Guardians of Tipperary Union, on the 
15th August last, made a scheme for 
196 houses, including 13 in the Emly 
Electoral Division of the Union, but that 
the Guardians have not yet submitted 
the scheme to the Local Government 
Board for approval, and until they do 
this the Board cannot direct an Inspector 
to hold an inquiry into the matter. It is 
to be observed, however, that a consider- 
able time has necessarily to elapse be- 
tween the making of a scheme by the 
Guardians and its being submitted to the 
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Local Government Board. The Acts 
require the scheme to be published for 
three consecutive weeks in one month. 
During the following month notices have 
to be served on the owners and occupiers 
of land proposed to be taken, and a 
month must elapse from the service of 
the last of these notices for any objections 
to be lodged. 


BRADWELL BOARD SCHOOL. 

Mr. W. SIDEBOTTOM (Derby- 
shire, High Peak): I beg to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education if he is aware that 
Her Majesty’s Inspector has condemned 
the premises at present used for school 
purposes by the Bradwell School Board, 
at the same time informing the Board 
that no expenditure need be incurred by 
building a new school, as the National 
school has accommodation both suit- 
able and ample for the requirements 
of the population ; whether the Educa- 
tion Department, notwithstanding this 
advice of its representative, has consented 
to a loan being raised by the Bradwell 
School Board for the purpose of building 
a new Board school, thereby inflicting 
an unnecessary burden on the ratepayers 
of an exceptionally poor township witha 
rapidly decreasing population and rate- 
able value; whether this consent has 
been given notwithstanding the receipt 
by the Education Department of a largely 
signed Petition, protesting against such 
an unnecessary burden, the signatories to 
which Petition represent more than two- 
thirds of the rateable value of the town- 
ship, and more than one-half of the rate- 
payers; and whether the Department 
still intends to sanction this loan, and 
uphold the action of the School Board ? 


Tue VICE PRESIDENT oF THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Acranp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) : This is a case in which a 
school had been carried on by the Board 
since 1572. The premises having been 
condemned, the Board were bound, under 
Section 18 of the Elementary Education 
Act, 1870, to maintain the school in 
efficiency by replacing them, unless they 
made special application to be allowed to 
discontinue the school ; and as they did 
not ask permission to discontinue it, the 
Department on their side were equally 
bound to sanction a reasonable loan for 
the purpose of replacing it. 
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Mr. SIDEBOTTOM: May I ask the 
Vice President if the Board are bound to 
do this ? 

Mr. ACLAND: Yes, Sir. 

In reply to Mr. TaLsot (Oxford Uni- 
versity), 

Mr. ACLAND said, he had followed 
the course pursued by his predecessors. 


ABERGELE BURIAL GROUND. 

Mr. H. ROBERTS (Denbighshire, 
W.) : I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether his 
attention has been drawn to the recent 
proceedings of the Abergele Burial 
Board in reference to the consecration of 
a portion of the burial ground, when a 
proposal to consecrate was defeated at a 
full meeting of the Board on 24th June 
last ; whether he is aware that a vacancy 
on the Board occurred recently through 
the death of one of its members, and that 
a special meeting of the Board was 
summoned a few days efter his death for 
the purpose of considering the question 
of consecration, when a resolution in 


favour of consecration was passed under 
protest at this incomplete Board ; whe- 
ther the application was forwarded to 


the Home Office by the rector of the 
parish ; whether it has been brought to 
his notice that this special meeting of 
the Board was summoned before the first 
possible day for the holding of a Vestry 
to fill up the vacancy ; and whether, 
under the circumstances, he will with- 
bold Lis sanction to the application until 
a full inquiry can be made as to the pro- 
ceedings referred to ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
AsquitH, Fife, E.): The answer to the 
first paragraph is, Yes; to the second, 
Yes; but I understand that 10 days 
elapsed, the death taking place on October 
31, and the special meeting on November 
10. Moreover, had the deceased member 
been alive and present, it appears, that the 
resolution could still have been carried 
by the chairman’s casting vote. The 
answer to the third paragraph is, Yes. 
With regard to the fourth paragraph, I 
am informed that this is not the case. 
The clerk to the Board, the Vestry 
Clerk, and Overseers were aware of the 
vacancy on October 31, and notice of a 
Vestry to appoint a successor might have 
been published on Sunday, November 5, 
by which means a Vestry might have 
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been held a week sooner and a day before 
the special meeting of the Burial Board. 
Prima facie the proceedings, so far as 
the Secretary of State can take cogni- 
sance of them, are regular, and as the 
law makes consecration imperative I 
have no alternative but to carry it out. 
A resolution against consecration would, 
on the other hand, be irregular and in- 
valid. It is only if the regularity of the 
Board’s proceedings were successfully 
impugned in a Court of Law that I 
could properly withhold my sanction to 
the application. 


at Castleisland. 


FLOGGING BOYS AT CASTLEISLAND 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester) : I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that at Castleisland Petty Sessions, 
on 11th October, or about that date, two 
boys, aged 10 and 12 years, were sen- 
tenced to a week’s imprisonment with 
the addition of seven successive floggings 
—namely, 12 strokes with a birch rod 
each time, to be inflicted every morning ; 
and if the sentence was given, was it 
carried out ; and, if so, has the attention 
of the Lord Chancellor been called to 
the conduct of the Magistrates ? 


*Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Morey) : 
I am informed that the two boys referred 
to were each 13 years of age; that they 
were not sentenced to a week’s imprison- 
ment, but were fined 10s. each, which 
was paid, and ordered to receive 12 
strokes of a birch rod; and that they 
were not sentenced to any whipping but 
the one which was duly carried out. It 
appears that the lads assaulted a woman 
who was lame and 60 years of age, by 
striking her with a shovel-handle, and 
that they tried to force a piece of iron 
into her mouth ; they also stole from her 
a small sum of money. The case was 
brought up under the Summary Jurisdic- 
tion over Children Act of 1885, and the 
Chief Secretary is inclined to the opinion 
that the boys were very properly dealt 
with, and well deserved the birching they 
received, 

Mr. PICTON: The point of my 
question is satisfactorily answered if I 
understand the right hon. Gentleman to 
say there was only one whipping, and 
not repeated whippings ? 

Mr. BRYCE: That is so. 

T 2 
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THE DEARTH OF ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS. 

Mr. TALBOT: I beg to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education whether the infor- 
mation recently given by him as to the 
dearth of elementary teachers referred to 
certificated and provisionally certificated 
teachers exclusively; whether he can 
state the number of Inspectors who have 
received no complaints of scarcity of 
teachers ; whether the cases quoted by 
him of salaries under £60 a year included 
any male teachers ; and whether, in most 
cases, house, coals, and gardens are 
offered in addition to the salaries quoted ? 

Mr. ACLAND: The information 
given in my reply to the hon. Member 
referred to certificated and provisionally 
certificated teachers. Twenty Inspectors, 
exclusive of those Inspectors who have 
few or no small schools in their districts, 
reported that they had heard no com- 
plaints of scarcity. Eleven of the cases 
to which I referred of salaries under £60 
were those of male teachers. In about 


half of the cases there is a house in 
addition to the salary, but I am unable to 
give particulars as to coals or gardens. 


In reply to Mr. Tarzor, 
Mr. ACLAND promised to make 
further inquiries into the matter. 


BALLYCOTTON CLIFF PATHWAY. 
Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that owing to the absence of any 
athway between the Northern Pier at 
Frallycotton, County Cork, and the public 
road, the fishermen have to climb up and 
down the face of a cliff, involving great 
hardship at all times, and considerable 
risk on dark nights; whether he is 
aware that Mr. Pentland, an engineer of 
the Board of Works, who lately inspected 
the place, reported that a passage was 
absolutely necessary, and estimated the 
total cost at less than £60; whether he 
is aware that it is now too late to obtain 
this sum through the Grand Jury at the 
next Spring Assizes; and whether, in 
view of the urgent need for this footpath, 
he will, in the interest of the fishing 
industry, sanction the expenditure of this 
small amount, even though at the present 
moment there may be no special fund 
applicable for the purpose ? 
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Tue SECRETARY ro tuz TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hrssert, Oldham) : 
It is true that an officer of the Board of 
Works reported that some regular path 
to the breakwater is required ; but the 
Board of Works have no funds out of 
which they could provide money for 
carrying out the work. I should add 
that the Ballycotton Harbour has for 
some years been vested in the Grand Jury, 
whose duty it is to supply the funds for 
this inexpensive pathway, which formed 
no part of the original scheme as recom- 
mended by the Fishery Piers and Har- 
bour Commissioners under the Act of 
1883, 

Captain DONELAN: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman use his influence with 
the Treasury to get the trifling sum re- 
quired for these necessary works ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I am afraid 
that there are no funds available. 


NAVAL DEFENCES IN 
MEDITERRANEAN, 

Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland): I 
beg to’ask the Secretary to tiie Admi- 
ralty if he will be good enough to inform 
the House the names and type of ships 
now comprising the Mediterranean 
Squadron ; how many torpedo boats are 
stationed at Malta, Gibraltar, Cyprus, 
and Aden coaled and ready at a moment’s 
notice for active service; and can he 
assure Parliament that the dock accom- 
modation and repairing appliances for 
hulls and machinery are equal to tnose of 
Toulon ; if not, is it intended without 
delay to place the management of the 
dockyard and arsenal of Malta in the 
hands of experts, who will at once make 
it, both in appliances, spare stores, and 
ammunition, equal to the requirements of 
the emergency of naval warfare? At 
the same time may I ask the Secretary 
of State for War whether he is aware 
that, owing to the recent visit of the 
Russian squadron to Toulon, the almost 
impregnable condition of the gunnery 
defence of its approaches have been made 
public by Zhe Times correspondent ; 
can he assure Parliament that the 
arsenals of Malta and Gibraltar are 
equally well protected against the guns 
of a hostile fleet; and whether His 
Roya! Highness the Duke of Cambridge, 
when visiting last year both places 
officially, made any reliable comparative 
Report regarding their gunnery pro- 
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tection, or has he had any Report from 
the Financial Secretary or Civil Lord of 
the Admiralty, who recently visited both 
places officially ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampsBetit-BanneRMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): I will ask leave to reply 
to both the questions of my hon. Friend. 
It is not consistent with the public 
interest to give an explicit answer to 
such questions ; and I would go further, 
and say, with all respect for my hon. 
Friend, that public mischief may be done 
even by putting such questions upon the 
Paper. It is enough for me to say that 
the Government is not—and no Ad- 
ministration could be—indifferent to the 
important duty of maintaining the 
defences of Malta and Gibraltar. 

Mr. GOURLEY : Can the right hon. 
Gentleman say how many big guns are 
mounted at Malta ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
That is precisely the sort of question I 
cannot answer. 


POST OFFICE NOMINATIONS. 

Mr. LUTTRELL ( Devon, Tavistock) : 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether, in view of the extension and 
reforms ia Local Government in Eng- 
land and Wales, he will accept nomina- 
tions for Sub-Post Offices and Post 
Offices in England and Wales, where the 
annual salary is under £120, from the 
District Council instead of from the Par- 
liamentary Secretary ? 


THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morvey, Nottingham, E.) : At 
present the nominations to the smaller 
Post Offices are placed by the Post- 
master General at the disposal of the 
Treasury ; but, if the Treasury offer no 
objection, I shall be quite prepared to 
transfer them to the District Council. At 
the same time, in making the transfer it 
will probably be necessary to reconsider 
the limit of salary below which the Dis- 
trict Council should be authorised to re- 
commend, 

Mr. LUTTRELL: I beg to ask the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Treasury 
whether the Treasury would have avy 
objection to the Postmaster General 
seeking nomination for Sub-Post Offices 
and Post Offices, where the annual 
salary is under £120, from a Local Re- 
presentative Body ? 
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THe PARLIAMENTARY SECRE- 
TARY to tHe TREASURY (Mr. 
Marsorrpanks, Berwickshire) : In 


answer to my hon. Friend’s question, I 
have to say that, reserving full discretion 
with regard to details, and provided that 
the public interests are safeguarded, the 
Treasury is not disposed to raise any 
objection to the proposal if it meets with 
the general approval of this House. 


FLITWICK SCHOOL BOARD. 

Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield) : I beg toask the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education whether he is aware that a 
majority of the School Board of Flit- 
wick, Bedfordshire, two days before the 
nominations for a new Board, signed a 
contract for rebuilding the existing 
school, contrary to the wishes of three- 
fourths of the ratepayers, who had 
memorialised the Board in favour of 
building an infant school at a central 
spot ; and that the School Board election 
resulted in the return of a majority 
which stopped the building operations, 
and prepared new plans, which plans 
were approved by the architect of the 
Department ; will he explain why the 
Department, although it has admitted 
the superiority of the site chosen by the 
new Board, has nevertheless stated that 
it cannot sanction the new scheme; and 
that, unless the original plan be carried 
out before the 29th of December, the 
Department will appoint a new Boar.l ; 
and whether it is within the legal 
powers of the Department to sanction 
the new and superior scheme ; if so, 
whether there is a sufficient reason why 
the wishes of the great majority of the 
ratepayers should not be complied with ? 

Mr. ACLAND: In September, 1892, 
the School Board for Flitwick submitted 
plans for providing improved school 
accommodation by enlarging the exist- 
ing Board school (which is an old 
National school taken over by the 
Board). These plans were finally 
approved, after full consideration by the 
Department, ou the Ist December, and 
the contract was signed and considerable 
progress had been made with the works 
before the new Board came into office at 
the end of April last. A minority of 
the old Board were in favour of building 
a separate infant school in another situa- 
tion, and after the election they became 
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a majority. The new Board stopped 
the building as soon as they came into 
office, and sent up plans of their alter- 
native scheme, which were passed by the 
architect of the Department, but the 
Board were distinctly informed that this 
did not imply any approval of their 
scheme. The Department has never 
admitted the superiority of the new site. 
The new Board, however, persisted in 
refusing to continue the works begun at 
the old school, and cancelled the contract 
with the builder, who has been awarded 
a sum of between £600 and £700 as 
compensation. Meanwhile, the school 
has been made very cold, draughty, and 
badly lighted, and the sanitary defects 
of the building have been very imper- 
fectly remedied. The attendance has 
fallen more than 25 per cent. between the 
first and third quarters of the year, and 
the health of the teachers and children 
has _ suffered. In view of this state 
of things, the Department have been 
obliged to give formal notice to the Board 
that if they fail to carry out the plans by 
the 29th of this month, they will be 
declared in default, and a new Board 
appointed. It is no doubt within the 


legal powers of the Department to allow 
a Board to alter approved plans on suffi- 


cient reasons shown. But it is impos- 
sible to allow a Board to reverse the 
policy of its predecessor by pulling down 
a building already begun, and throwing 
a large additional burden on the rate- 
payers. 


CORN AVERAGES. 

Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke) : I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Agriculture whether he is 
aware that the average price of barley in 
the Winchester Market for the week 
ending 4th November was recorded by 
the Inspector for the purposes of the corn 
averages as 36s. 84d., whereas the 
average price recorded in four neigh- 
bouring towns was only 26s. 4hd. ; whe- 
ther he is aware that a short time ago 
the price of 150 quarters of barley sold 
in Winchester was recorded at 28s. a 
quarter, whereas it was sold by a Surrey 
farmer at 23s. a quarter ; whether, as the 
price thus recorded is deceptive and mis- 
leading for the purposes of the corn 
averages which regulate the _ tithe 
average and other matters, he will take 
steps to insure that in future the prices 
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paid to the corn grower shall be the 
prices recorded for the purposes of the 
corn averages ? 

*THE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. H. GLapstone, Leeds, W.) : 
I will answer this question for my right 
hon. Friend. The average price of barley 
in the Winchester Market during the 
week ending the 4th November was 
36s. 8}d., the figure being high as com- 
pared with the average of the rest of 
England, in consequence of the fact that 
all the samples of barley bought were of 
the best quality. Without further and 
more detailed information as to the 
neighbouring towns to which the hon. 
Gentleman refers, and as to the trans- 
action mentioned in the second paragraph 
of the question, I am unable to say 
whether the other facts mentioned by 
him are correctly stated. With regard 
to the suggestion contained in the 
concluding paragraph of the question, 
I may say that legislation would 
be necessary to give effect to it. 
The desirability of a change’ of the 
law in the direction indicated was, 
however, considered by the Select Com- 
mittee on Corn Averages in 188%, and 
decided in the negative, and I see no 
reason to think that the conclusion 
arrived at ought now to be reviewed. 

Mr. JEFFREYS: Will the hon. 
Gentleman inquire as to the allegation in 
the second question if I supply him with 
facts ? 

*Mr. H. GLADSTONE: I will see 
that the question of the hon. Member is 
submitted to the Department. 


UNCLAIMED SAVINGS BANKS 
DEPOSITS. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, 
N.E.): I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether he can inform 
the House what becomes of the unclaimed 
deposits in the several Savings Banks 
recently closed ; whether the money is 
paid over to the National Debt Commis- 
sioners in case any future claimants 
should arise claiming such money ; whe- 
ther any portion of those unclaimed de- 
posits and funds are appropriated to 
make up deficiencies in the accounts, or 
in compensating the actuaries and other 
officers, or otherwise ; and whether he 
will consent to lay upon the Table of 
this House a Return of all such un- 
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vlaimed moneys from and since the pass- 
ing of “ The Savings Bank Act, 1863 ” ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcovrt, Derby): 
The money is transferred to the Post 
Office Savings Bank, with a list of the 
depositors, and interest is allowed as 
usual till claimed. The answer to the 
third question is, No. There is no 
such unclaimed money as that referred to 
in the third paragraph. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): Do 
I understand that the unclaimed amounts 
stand in perpetuity in the name of the 
original depositors waiting for them to 
claim it ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I understand 
that the Trustees make a list of the de- 
positors, and the money is transferred to 
the Post Office Savings Bank. It stands 
there bearing interest. 

Mr. HOWELL: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman consent to lay on the Table 
a Return ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I have al- 
ready answered the hon. Member's 


question on that point. 
Mr. HOWELL: Cannot the right 
hon. Gentleman give a general Return ? 


Sir W. HARCOURT: If my hon. 
Friend will send me the form of the 
Return he wishes, I will consider it. 


“LOCH FYNE HERRINGS.” 

Mr. BIRKMYRE (Ayr, &c.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary for Scotland whe- 
ther he has received any explanation 
from the firm which is alleged to have 
been in the habit of exporting in kegs 
branded “ Loch Fyne herrings ” fish pre- 
sumably caught in the North Sea; and, 
if not, what steps he proposes to take to 
have the practice stopped ? 


Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : I regret to say that no ex- 
planation has been forthcoming from the 
firm in question, and I have accordingly 
remitted the matter to the Fishery Board 
for inquiry, and, if necessary, for action. 


THE CENTRAL TELEGRAPH STAFF, 

Mr. MACDONALD (Tower Hamlets, 
Bow): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether any permanent addition 
to the staff of the Central Telegraph 
Office is likely soon to be made? I may 
say that in putting the question down I 
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quoted from a statement made on the 
25th July this year. 

*Mr. SPEAKER : 
struck out. 

Mr. A. MORLEY : I have not seen 
the question as originally framed. I 
have appointed a Departmental Com- 
mittee to consider whether any arrange- 
ment can be made for economising the 
time of the telegraph staff. Until I 
receive the Report of the Committee, 
which is actively prosecuting the inquiry, 
I am unable to give a definite reply to the 
hon. Member. 


Yes ; that was 


CLERKSHIPS IN THE COLONIAL 
OFFICE. 

Mr. MACDONALD : I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, with reference to the intention 
of the Government to fill by open com- 
petitive examination (if at all) the im- 
pending vacancy in the Higher Division 
of the Colonial Office, whether the 
Secretary of State has given fuil con- 
sideration to paragraphs 8, 47, 48, and 
50 of the Report of the Royal Com- 
missioners, and to paragraphs 17, 36, and 
37 of the Treasury Minute of 10th 
August, 1889, which distinctly recognise 
the eligibility of Second Division clerks 
for such promotion ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tut COLONIES (Mr. S. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets Poplar) : 
The Secretary of State has fully con- 
sidered paragraphs 8, 47, 48, 50, also 
paragraphs 44 and 46 of the Second Re- 
port of the Royal Commission, as well as 
paragraphs 9, 10, 11, 12, 54, 56, and 60 
of the same Report referred to in the 
answer to a previous question on the 
17th ultimo. He has also considered 
paragraphs 17, 36, and 37 of the Trea- 
sury Minute of the 10th of August, 1889, 
These paragraphs must be considered as 
a whole. The Second Division and the 
Junior Grade of the Highest Division 
are recruited by open competition on very 
widely different lines of examination. It 
is true that the principle has been laid 
down that the door of promotion should 
be open throughout the Service, but this 
is only in cases of exceptional fitness and 
is not confined to Second Division clerks. 
It is clear from paragraphs 44, 46, and 
53 of the Report that the Royal Com- 
missioners were of opinion that the 
Second Division should look mainly for 
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promotion to the higher stages of the im- 
proved scale of pay of their Division and 
to the special prizes mentioned in para- 
graph 46. But in dealing with the 
Highest Division in paragraph 53 they 
dissuade as a general rule the promotion 
to it of Second Division clerks, although 
they say there may be exceptions as to 
which they desire to leave a free choice 
to the Heads of Departments. The 
matter is, therefore, left to the discretion 
of Heads of Departments, who must be 
allowed to judge as to the requirements 
of their respective offices. Amongst the 
Second Division clerks now serving in the 
Colonial Office, although satisfactorily 
performing the duties of their Divi- 
sion, there is no exceptional case 
which the Secretary of State could re- 
commend for promotion to the Junior 
Grade of the Highest Division as possess- 
ing the qualifications which are obtained 
by open competition. On the other 
hand, the 12 Second Division clerks 
serving in the Colonial Office are favour- 
ably placed in there being in that Office 
an exceptionally large proportion of 


special posts—six in all—of the kind re- 
ferred to in paragraph 46 of the Report, 


commencing at salaries of £250, or £300, 
and rising by annual increments of £15 
to £400, £450, and £500 per annum, to 
which the best Second Division clerks 
may look to be promoted if found quali- 
fied. Two were so promoted last year, 
and the remaining posts will be dealt 
with in the same way if, as vacancies 
approach, the circumstances of the office 
should continue to justify their retention. 
The Junior Grade of the Highest Divi- 
sion is recruited by open competition of 
the same general character and severity 
as in the final schools of the Universities, 
and the highest places have invariably 
been obtained by young men who have 
obtained high classes at the University 
or by young men of corresponding 
calibre. It was with the sole object of 
attracting young men of that standard of 
education that corresponding scales of 
salary were adopted in certain Departments 
at the first introduction of open compe- 
tion, and that the present scale is recom- 
mended by the Royal Commissioners. 
The Colonial Office is one of the Depart- 
ments specially mentioned in paragraph 
12 of the Report in which it is desirable 
to maintain a larger proportion than 
usual of young men so recruited. 


Mr. S. Buxton 
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THE UNEMPLOYED. 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston) : I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether any 
information has been supplied to him by 
the Local Authorities in London, or 
the Provinces, as to the number of per- 
sons out of employment who have applied 
for work or relief ; and whether he has 
any evidence to show that the humber of 
the unemployed is at the present time 
above the average at this season of the 
year ? 

Tue SECRETARY to rue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Sir W. 
Foster, Derby, Ilkeston): The Local 
Government Board have no definite in- 
formation with reference to the number 
of persons who in consequence of their 
being out of employment have applied 
to Local Authorities for work or relief ; 
but such information as the Board have 
received as to the opening of labour 
yards by Boards of Guardians would not 
appear to show that the necessity for 
special provision of this character is 
greater than is usual at this season of the 
year. I regret, however, to say that the 
latest Returns as to the number of per- 
sons in receipt of Poor Law relief show, 
both as regards the Metropolitan District 
and the country geverally, a considerable 
increase as compared with the numbers 
last year. 


HEREFORDSHIRE PUBLIC ANALYSTS, 

Mr. RANKIN (Herefordshire, Leo- 
minster) : I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board whether 
he will consider the propriety of allow- 
ing the Herefordshire County Council to 
carry out their resolution of 9th July, 
1892, and dismiss their public analysts, 
and appoint a new one, so that “ The 
Sale of Food and Drugs Act, 1875,” 
may be efficiently carried out ? 


Str W. FOSTER: The Local Go- 
vernment Board are in communication 
with the public analysts, whose services 
the County Council have determined to 
dispense with, and the Board’s decision 
will be given very shortly. 


THE VOLUNTEER DECORATION. 
Mr. RANKIN : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War whether Volunteers 
who have served for 20 years, part of 
their time as non-commissioned officers, 
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but who by their own request have re- 
verted to the ranks, will be eligible to 
receive the decoration about to be issued 
to non-commissioned officers ? 


Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I can only refer the hon. Member to the 
statement I have already made, that the 
details of the conditions under which the 
decoration will be granted to non-com- 
missioned officers are not yet settled. 


Tramway Employés’ 


THE CASE OF ELIJAH WARNE. 

Mr. F. S. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye): I Seg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether he is 
able to make any further statement as to 
the inquiry into the circumstances 
attending the removal of Etijah Warne 
and his wife from Worlingworth, in the 
Hoxne Union, to the Workhouse at Eye, 
and their subsequent death ? 


Str W. FOSTER: Copies of the 
depositions taken at the inquests in the 
cases referred to have been received, as 
also the explanation offered by the re- 
lieving officer and the observations of 
the Guardians. These have received 
careful consideration, and a letter has 
been addressed to the Guardians severely 
censuring the relieving officer, and ex- 
pressing the Board’s marked disapproval 
of the arrangements made and the means 
of conveyance used for the removal of 
these persons to the workhouse. The 
Guardians have been informed that it is 
only in deference to their strong repre- 
sentations in behalf of their relieving 
officer and to his previous good service 
that the Board have abstained from 
requiring his resignation. 


THE IRISH LAND INQUIRY. 

Mr. P. MSHUGH (Leitrim, N.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether, in drafting the terms 
of Reference for the proposed Select 
Committee on the working of the Land 
Law (Ireland) Acts, 1881 and 1887, he 
will include an inquiry into the condition 
and terms of tenure of glebe tenants in 
Ireland ? 


Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Mortey) : 
It is not proposed to inquire into the con- 
ditions and terms of tenure of glebe or 
other tenants in Ireland. The inquiry 
will be directed to the actual principles 
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and practice of the Land Commission in 
carrying out the Rent-fixing Clauses of 
the Land Acts of 1881 and 1887, and the 
Redemption of Rent Act of 1891. 


DEVONPORT GUN WHARF. 

Mr. E.J. C. MORTON (Devonport): 
I beg to ask the Financial Secretary to 
the War Office whether he is aware that 
the work now being done at the Gun 
Wharf at Devonport is being accelerated, 
with the consequence that a discharge of 
workmen from the Gun Wharf would in 
the natural course take place shortly ; 
and whether he is able to undertake that 
no discharge of workmen from the Gun 
Wharf shall take place this winter ? 

THe FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
to THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopatt, 
Hanley) : Acceleration of work at the 
Devonport Gun Wharf must of necessity 
depend from time to time upon the 
urgency of the service for which it is 
required, but, so far as is at present 
known, no discharges are contemplated 
and, as in all other Departments under 
the War Office, the greatest possible 
effort will be made to provide complete 
or partial employment during the winter 
months. 


THE KRENKA-HEBLER BULLET, 
CotoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for War 
if the War Office has made, or is about 
to make, any experiments on the Krenka- 
Hebler tubular bullet ? 


Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The War Department Ras endeavoured, 
but hitherto without success, to obtain 
authentic information as to trials alleged 
to have taken place abroad. In the 
meantime, no decision as to trials on our 
own behalf has been come to. 


TRAMWAY EMPLOYES’ HOURS OF 
LABOUR. 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether the Go- 
vernment will take measures to have the 
Factory Acts applied to tramway emp/oyés, 
so as to reduce the hours of labour and 
provide an interval for meals ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I should be very 


glad to see the hours of tramway men, 
which are, I fear, often excessive, 
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reduced, but even if upon other grounds 
the inclusion of tramways under the 
Factory Acts were possible, as they only 
deal directly with the evils complained of 
in the case of women and young persons, 
they would be inoperative for the 
purpose which the hon. Member has in 
view. 


Mr. KEIR-HARDIE (West Ham, 
S.): Will the Home Secretary consider 
the advisability of bringing tramway 
employés under the Railway Servants 
(Hours of Labour) Act ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: That is rather a 
question for the President of the Board 
of Trade. 


WASTE LANDS, 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Excheqter whether the 
Government will consider the advisability 
of imposing a graduated tax upon un- 
tilled land ; and whether any scheme is 
under consideration for utilising the 
waste land within the Three Kingdoms 
for the employment and subsistence of 
unemployed labour ? 


Srr W. HARCOURT: I am afraid 
the answer to this question is in the 
negative. 

Mr. FIELD: Does the “negative” 
include the non-consideration of the ques- 
tion in any shape or form by the Govern- 
ment ? 


Sir W. HARCOURT : I cannot say 
that the Government have under their 
consideration the imposition of a graduated 
tax upon untilled land or the question of 
the utilisation of the waste land within 
the Three Kingdoms. These matters 
must have regard to the probability of 
their leading to any practical result. 


CHARITY AND ENDOWED 
COMMISSIONERS, 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe): I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether a Departmental 
Committee of the Treasury has been 
sitting to inquire into the constitution 
and functions of the Charity and En- 
dowed Schcols Commissioners; and 
whether the Report made, and evidence 


taken, will be laid upon the Table ? 


Sir W. HARCOURT: It is not 
proposed to lay the Report upon the 


Mr. Asquith 
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The inquiry was limited to 


Government Bill. 
Table. 


questions of Departmental organisation, 
and the Evidence was not printed. 


COAL EXPORTS DURING THE RECENT 
STRIKE. 


Mr. FARQUHARSON (Dorset, W.) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade what quantity of coal was ex- 
ported during the recent coal miners’ 
strike ? 

THe PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : The Board of Trade Re- 
turns show that the total amount of coal 
exported (including the bunker coal of 
steamers in the foreign trade) during the 
four months, August to November in- 
clusive, was 12,087,000 tons in 1893, as 
against 14,397,000 tons in 1892—a falling 
off of 2,310,000 tons. 

Mr. KEIR-HARDIE expressed a 
hope that the right hon. Gentleman 
would in future when speaking of the 
recent dispute call it by its proper name 
—the lock-out. ; 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I have referred 
to it as the strike or lock-out. 


METHWOLD CHARITIES, 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley): 1 beg to ask the hon. 
Member for Merionethshire, as _repre- 
senting the Charity Commissioners, if he 
is aware that the parishioners of Meth- 
wold, in public meeting assembled, have 
passed, almost unanimously, a resolution 
in opposition to the new scheme for ad- 
ministering an endowment belonging to 
the parish, amounting to about £37 per 
annum ; and whether, in view of that op- 
position, the Commissioners will with- 
the draw scheme ? 

*THE PARLIAMENTARY 
CHARITY COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
T. E. Exits, Merionethshire): This 
scheme was withdrawn some months 
since, and another is about to be pub- 
lished providing for a representative 
element in the new body of trustees. 


THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BILL. 
Mr. FINCH (Rutland) : I beg to ask 
the President of the Local Government 
Board whether the same provisions are 
intended to apply to a Poor Law Union 
situate in more than one county as are 
prescribed for a Rural Sanitary Authority 
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situate in more than one county, in Sub- 
section (5), Clause 23, of the Local Go- 
vernment (England and Wales) Bill; 
and, in this case, if it will be competent 
for the Guardians-of the Poor to make 
use of the present Union houses for all 
purposes of Poor Law administration 
until such time as any question which 
may. have arisen with reference to 
boundaries has been definitely arranged ? 


Sir W. FOSTER: When a rural 
sanitary district is situate in more than 
one county, such portion thereof as is 
situate in such county will, under the 
sub-section referred to in the question, 
become a separate rural district. No 
similar alteration is proposed to be made 
by the Bill in the boundaries of Poor 
Law Unions situate in more than one 
county. Any alterations in Union 
boundaries which may be required must 
be effected either by the Local Govern- 
ment Board under their existing powers 
or by the County Council under Sub- 
section (3) of Clause 30 of the Bill. 


INDIAN FINANCE, 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for India what is the 
amount of Council Bills that have been 
sold by the Government of India since 
the closing of the Indian Mints to the 
free coinage of silver on 26th June, 
1893, and what were the figures during 
the corresponding period of 1892 ? 


*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: From 
June 27 to December 5 bills have been 
sold to the amount of Rs.1,48,57,751, 
producing £954,287. During the corre- 
sponding period in 1892 bills were sold 
to the amount of Rs.9,92,99,106, pro- 
ducing £6,175,397. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Can the hon. 
Gentleman state under what authority 
the India Government is now borrowing 
by the system of Treasury bills in the 
European market? I have seen a state- 
ment that it has borrowed £500,000. 


*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: It is 
by the Acts of 1877 and 1879. 


THE SUEZ CANAL SHARES. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
Sheffield, Ecclesall) : I beg to ask the 
hancellor of the Exchequer what is the 

present value of the Suez Canal shares 
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purchased for the country by Lord 
Beaconsfield for £4,000,000 in 1876; 
what portion of the £4,000,000 has been 
paid off by the Sinking Fund ; when the 
shares belonging to Great Britain will 
share in the general dividend ; and what 
the dividend on the ordinary shares has 
been for each of the last three years ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I answered 
the question in its precise terms on the 
19th of June, and I may refer the hon. 
Member to my answer. There is no 
alteration since that date. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer is mis 
taken, Sir. He may have answered two 
portions of the question ; but he did not 
answer the second clause or the fourth 
clause; and I shall be obliged to him if 
he will answer them now. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I will read 
the question put to me on the 19th of 
June :— 

“To ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
what is the total present estimated value of the 
Suez-Canal shares purchased by Lord Beacons- 
field in 1875 tor £4,000,000.” 

Srr E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
I rise to Order. That is not the ques- 
tion I have asked him. I have not asked 
the right hon. Gentleman to read the 
former question. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. 
Gentleman is, I understand, showing that 
the question previously asked was in 
identical terms with this question. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The second 
question on the same day was— 

“What amount of the £4,000,000 has been 
paid off by the Sinking Fund?” 

The third was— 

“ When the shares thus purchased will be en- 
titled to share the annual dividend ?” 
and the fourth was— 


“ What the amount of the dividends paid by 
the Suez Canal Company has been for the past 


>” 


three years ! 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
When the right hon. Gentleman stated 
just now—[ Cries of “ Order!” ]—I am. 
speaking to Order—that this question 
had been asked before, I asked him if he 
would be so good as to answer Clauses 2 
and 4 of this question. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: They are 
itlentical. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT ; 
They may be identical, but my assertion 
is that they were not answered on the 
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former occasion. I ask him now if he 
will be so good as to answer Clauses 2 
and 4. 

Str W. HARCOURT: I may read 
the answer I gave. 

“The answer to the first question is 
£17,750,000; to the second question, 
£3,805,000 ; to the third question, the Ist of 
July, 1894; to the fourth question, for 1890, 
17 per cent. ; 1891, 21 per cent.; 1892, 18 per 
cent.” 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
I must remind the right hon. Gentleman 
that he has not yet answered Clauses 2 
and 4 of the present question. With re- 
gard to Clause 2, six months have elapsed 
since he gave his previous answer; and 
these things are not permanently the 
same. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Will the hon. Gen- 
tleman be good enough to formulate some 
other question ? 

Str E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
I wish to ask you, on the point of Order, 
whether you will be so good as to look 
at Clause 4 ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: 
do it now. 


I must decline to 


FREE EDUCATION BOOKS IN SCOTLAND. 

Mr. KEIR-HARDIE: I beg to ask 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education whether under the 
Free Education Act in its application to 
Scotland a free supply of school books is 
included, or whether these require to be 
purchased by the parent of the child ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: A School 
Board in Scotland is not only 
entitled, but bound as a_ condition 
of efficiency, to provide for the use 
of children such books as are required 
for the adequate equipment of a 
school; and where such books are 
supplied, no fixed payment for their use 
is exigible from those scholars who, by 
the Regulations, are entitled to free 
education. But the case is different 
where the books become the property of 
the parent, and where it is not merely the 
use of them in school which is allowed to 
the child. 


THE ARMY DISCIPLINE ACT. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether the revised edition of the Army 
Discipline Act, as amended up to the 
present date, has yet been printed ; and 
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whether it will be issued as a Parliamen- 
tary Paper, as other Acts of the current 
ear ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
lam informed that the reprint of the Army 
Act will be completed as soon as the 
Madras and Bombay Armies Bill becomes 
law. The question of its distribution is 
under consideration ; but I may mention 
that the reprint takes place under Sec- 
tion 8 of the Army (Annual) Act of 
1885, which enacts that the Army Act 
shall be printed from time to time, with 
the corrections made up to date by later 
Acts, but which does not provide for 
any special distribution of the reprinted 
Act. 


Contracts. 


PADLOCK CONTRACTS. 

Mr. HANBURY : I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty whether it is 
the fact that the Admiralty has recently 
given out large orders for padlocks to a 
London firm, which sent the order for 
execution by sub-contractors in Stafford- 
shire and elsewhere ; whether the result 
was that the workpeople engaged received 
wages already 50 per cent. below the 
standard rate for similar work; and 
whether the Admiralty will consider the 
desirabiiity of giving contracts in future 
direct to the actual manufacturers, and 
insert a clause in all such contracts re- 
quiring the payment of a fair trade 
wage ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
No large order for padlocks has recently 
been given to a London firm; therefore 
no such order has been sub-let, as stated 
in the question. But about 11,000 pad- 
locks were contracted for early in the 
year by a Willenhall manufacturer, and 
a complaint that the prices paid to the 
workmen were too low is now being 
investigated. All Admiralty contracts 
are now, and have been for some years 
past, given direct to actual manufacturers; 
and in the case of locks the competition 
is strictly confined to leading manufac- 
turers in the lock-making district, and a 
clause requiring the payment of the rate 
of wages current in the district is inserted 
in all contracts. 

Mr. HANBURY : How came the 
wages not to be paid ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I do not say they were not paid. An 
investigation is being made. 
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*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): Is a similar clause as to wages 
inserted in foreign contracts ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
That question has been already asked and 
answered. It has been pointed out that 
it is impossible to have the same security 
in the case of foreign firms that we have 
im England. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Then it 
is not inserted. 


SCHOOL ACCOMMODATION AT EARBY. 

Mr. BYLES (York, W.R., Shipley): 
In the absence of the hon. Member for 
the Skipton Division of Yorks, I beg to 
ask the Vice President of the Committee 
of Council on Education if he is aware 
that the village of Earby, in the parish 
ef Thornton-in-Craven, with an esti- 
mated population of 2,300, and available 
scholars exceeding 500, has _ school 
accommodation for not more than 250 
children ; whether any steps have been 


taken by the managers of the schools to 
carry out certain structural alterations 
recommended by the Inspector three 
months ago; whether a demand for free 
places made six months ago at one of 


the schools was refused; whether, in 
consequence of the existing schools being 
understaffed, complaints have been made 
to the Education Department of abuse of 
home lessons, and consequent over- 
pressure of the children ; and what steps 
he proposes to take to remedy the present 
unsatisfactory state of education in the 
village ? 

Mr. ACLAND: The two schools in 
Earby have accommodation for 254 
children. After the last inspection the 
managers of both were urged to improve 
them— in the case of the grammar school 
by replacing it by a new building, and in 
that of the Wesleyan school by adding 
an infant department and letting the 
older children occupy the whole of the 
present building. Both of these schools 
have the right to charge fees; but any 
parent may make a claim to the Depart- 
ment to provide free school places for his 
children. The staff of the schools during 
the last school year met the requirements 
of the Department. Complaints have 
recently been made as to the abuse of 
home lessons, which will be inquired 
into. I understand that the question of 
additional school provision is under dis- 
cussion on the spot, but no Pigposals 
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have yet been submitted to the Depart- 
ment. I have called for a special Report 
on the whole question of school provision 
heré, which will receive the fullest atten- 
tion. 


THE LOSS OF THE “ VICTORIA.” 

Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport) : I beg 
to ask the Civil Lord of the Admiralty 
whether the Admiralty intend to oppose 
the Motion “H.M.S. Victoria, — Re- 
turn for,” &c., now on the Paper; if so, 
what are the reasons for so doing ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. E. Rosertson, 
Dundee) : The Admiralty have no power 
and no responsibility in this matter ; but 
Iam in communication with the Com- 
missioners of the Patriotic Fund with a 
view to getting the information asked 
for. 

Mr. KEARLEY : Arising out of that 
reply, may I ask whether, at the time 
the fund was handed over, Lord Spencer 
did not make certain conditions with the 
Patriotic Commission? How does the 
hon. Gentleman reconcile that fact with 
the statement that the Admiralty have 
no responsibility for these funds ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: I have no 
right to speak for my right hon. Friend, 
but I think he was not acting in an 
official capacity. He was consulted be- 
cause of the high office he holds. 


THE MARQUESS OF DONEGAL AND 
HIS TAILOR, 

Mr. BODKIN (Roscommon, N.) : On 
behalf of the hon. Member for East 
Cavan, I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whe- 
ther he is aware that the Marquess of 
Donegal was recently committed to gaol 
for 12 days for having failed to pay a 
debt due to his tailor, and that the con- 
tention of the Marquess that being a 
Peer of the Realm he was exempted 
from proceedings of this kind was over- 
ruled ; and whether, in view of the fact 
that the Marquess of Donegal receives a 
salary as Clerk of the Peace for the 
County of Antrim, though absent from 
Ireland, the Government will make an 
inquiry into all the circumstances of the 
case ? 

*Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Mortey) : 
I have seen a newspaper report of the 
matter referred to in the first paragraph ; 
it does not appear, however, that the 
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Marquess underwent imprisonment. 
With regard to the second paragraph, 
the Clerk of the Peace for County 
Antrim is empowered to act by deputy, 
to be approved of by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, to';whom I shall refer the matter. 


Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): Is it 
true, as stated by the Magistrate, that a 
Peer of the Realm is not subject to com- 
mittal for debt ? Is it a sufficient reason 
why he should not pay his tailor that he 
is a Peer? Will the Government con- 
sider the propriety of making a tack to 
the Appropriation Bill providing that 
Peers shall pay their debts like ordinary 
men. 

Mr. DARLING (Deptford): Is it 
not the fact that the case referred to was 
heard not before a Magistrate, but 
before a County Court Judge, who found 
that he was wrong on the question of the 
law in this matter. 

*Mr. BRYCE: The facts are not 
further known to me, and I think notice 
should be given of any inquiry as to them, 
and also of the question put by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Kerry. 


THE MANICA BOUNDARY. 


Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.) : I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether, seeing that 
British enterprise is being hampered and 


various British companies are being 
caused serious losses by the boundary 
between Portuguese Manica and 
Mashonaland ‘being still unsettled, the 
Government will consider the desirability 
of agreeing to a technical arbitration, in 
order to arrive at an amicable settlement ; 
whether the Portuguese Government 
have offered to submit the question to 
friendly technical arbitration; and, if 
technical arbitration is not adopted, how 
does the Government propose to deal 
with it ? 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): The Portuguese Government 
have proposed arbitration, but their pro- 
posal has not been accepted by Her 
Majesty’s Government, who consider 
that the line laid down by the British 
Boundary Commissioner is in accordance 
with the Treaty of June, 1891. 


Mr. WEBSTER: What do the Go- 
vernment propose to do in the matter ? 
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Do they adhere to the boundary laid down 
in 1891, or will they take other steps ? 

*Sir E. GREY: We adhere to the 
Treaty, and consider the line to be in 
accordance with it. 


INFECTIOUS DISEASE IN THE 
METROPOLIS. 

Mr. COHEN (Islington, E.) : I beg 
to ask the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board whether, in view of the 
statement of the year’s work of the Me- 
tropolitan Asylums Board to the effect 
that the total admissions of fever and 
small-pox patients who had been treated 
in the hospitals of the Board in the 
course of the past 12 months amounted 
to 16,624, being double the number of 
any previous year, he will consent to the 
appointment next Session of a Select 
Committee of this House to inquire into 
the causes which have led to this great 
increase, and to take the evidence of 
experts as to what steps can be taken to 
prevent the recurrence of such outbreaks 
of infectious diseases in the future ? 

Str W. FOSTER: The facts as re- 
gards the admission of fever and small- 
pox patients to the hospitals of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board during the 
year ended the 3lst December last are 
as stated in the question. By far the 
greatest part of the increase was in the 
case of scarlet fever patients, the num- 
ber of scarlet fever patients admitted 
being 13,093. The compulsory notifica- 
tion of infectious diseases, the removal 
of the restrictions as to the admission of 
non-pauper patients, the repeal of the 
provisions which allowed of the recovery 
from relatives of the cost of maintenance, 
the improvement in the management of 
the hospitals, and the change of feeling 
as to the importance of isélating infec- 
tious cases, have all tended to increase 
the demand for admissions to these asy- 
lums. Notwithstanding the great increase 
in admissions, it is to be observed that the 
mortality from scarlet fever in 1892 was 
276 per 1,000,000 living, whilst the annual 
mortality from that disease in the decade 
1861-70 was 1,133 per 1,000,000; in 
that of 1871-80 it was 600 per 1,000,000, 
and in that of 1881-90 335 per 
1,000,000. The suggestion of the hon. 
Member will receive the consideration 
which its importance deserves ; but at 
present the Local Governmert Board do 
not consider that any sufficient advantage 
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would result from the appointment of a 
Select Committee of the House as 


suggested. 


SHIPPING IN THE PORT OF LONDON. 

Mr. WEBSTER: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade if he 
will give Returns of the inward and 
outward tonnage of shipping at the Port 
of London for the past 12 months, and 
for the 12 months immediately preceding 
the London dock strike; and whether 
the number of dock labourers employed 
for casual work has decreased since 
that strike; and, if so, to what ex- 
tent ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : The hon. Mem- 
ber will find a practical answer to the 
first part of his question on pages 362-3 
of the Annual Statement of Navigation 
for 1892, which shows that the totai 
tonnage entering at the Port of London 
in 1888 was 13,115,000 tons, and in 1892, 
13,565,000 tons. The clearances in the 


same years (omitting the clearances 
coastwise in ballast) were 7,498,000 tons 
in 1888, and 8,205,000 tons in 1892. I 
scarcely think that it is necessary to 
compile a Return for months other than 


those comprised in a calendar year. As 
regards the last part of the question, a 
re-organisation of the work at the docks 
managed by the London and India Docks 
Joint Committee has largely increased 
the proportion of permanent to casual 
labourers. It is impossible to say, 
arithmetically, to what extent, for the 
statistics now available do not extend so 
far back as 1888. 


HOURS OF LABOUR IN GOVERNMENT 
DEPARTMENTS, 

Mr. CREMER: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether, in 
view of the distress which is generally 
believed to exist from want of employ- 
ment, the Government will, at least 
during the continuance of the distress, 
reduce the hours of labour in all Establish- 
ments and Departments under their con- 
trol to eight per day? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstong, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) : I need not mention 
to my hon. Friend that the question is 
not new to the Government, and that 
serious notice has been taken of it in 
various Departments. I may refer, in 
illustration of this statement, to a depu- 
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tation which within the last fortnight 
waited upon my right hon. Friend the 
Secretary for War, and received from 
him a very full statement of his views, 
and those views were in the direction in- 
dicated by the question of my hon. 
Friend. The different Departments of 
the Government have a sincere desire 
and a rather sanguine hope not only of 
abbreviating the hours of labour, but in 
all cases where it can be appropriately 
done, with fair consideration to the in- 
terests involved, of reducing them to the 
standard of eight hours. But my hon, 
Friend’s question is rather a peremptory 
demand that this shall be done by the 
Government in all Departments alike 
and shall be done by them at once. I 
cannot possibly enter into any engage- 
ment to that effect. If my hon. 
Friend will only consider, in the 
first place, the enormous extent and 
importance of the question—the persons 
employed by the Government are to 
be counted not merely by tens of 
thousands, but hundreds of thousands— 
and, moreover, what is sti]! more material, 
the diversity of what is called labour in 
the Government Departments is so great 
that the case does not appear to admit in 
any rational sense of the application of 
any one uniform or common rule. There 
are Government servants who are em- 
ployed for 24 hours, but then the employ- 
ment of these servants, although they 
are labourers—I refer particularly to 
those in the Customs Department—con- 
sists merely of their having to live on 
bourd ship and observe in case anything 
arises which requires their notice. That 
technically is classed as labour, but 
practically it is not even intermittent 
labour. They have nothing to do where 
the proper rules are observed. Conse- 
quently, the matter does not admit of 
uniform treatment, but the Government 
will continue to apply itself to the sub- 
ject in the spirit that I have described. 
No doubt my hon. Friend’s reference to 
the present distress is so far relevant to 
the present distress that, where the thing 
is right of itself, it becomes the more 
eminently desirable that right should 
be done without any avoidable delay. 
Mr. CREMER : May I ask whether 
the hours cannot be temporarily reduced 
during the continuanee of the distress ? 
Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: No, Sir. 
To make these reductions temporarily is 
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a measure that could not be thought of 
unless with all the arrangements neces- 
sary to make it permanent. There are 


various cases in which temporary reduc- 
tions by a sweeping measure would simply 
disorganise the 
Department. 


whole labour of a 


IRISH AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether it is the 
intention of the Government at an early 
date to establish a Board of Agriculture 
for Ireland, and a Veterinary College in 
Dublin ? 

Mr. W.E. GLADSTONE: The Go- 
vernment have no proposal to make upon 
the subject. The Irish Government 
approve the suggestion on the Paper, and 
will be glad to find a proper occasion to 
consider some plan for the purpose. 


COLDBATH FIELDS. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.): I beg to ask the Post- 
master General when Lord Playfair’s 
Committee will visit the office at the 
late Coldbath Fields Prison, and whether 
the officials will have notice of their 
visit, and liberty to state personally to 
the Committee their views as to the 
effect of the building on their health ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: I am in com- 
munication with Lord Playfair as to the 
date of his visit, and trust that it will 
take place within the next fortnight. 
The officials will have due notice; and 
they have been requested to appoint one 
of their number to represent their views 
to the Commissioners. 


THE CASE OF WILLIAM FENTON, 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) : 
On behalf of my hon. Friend the Member 
for North Fermanagh, I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland upon what grounds the Resi- 
dent Magistrate stationed at Londonderry 
declined to act in the case of a prisoner, 
named William Fenton, brought before 
him by the Governor of Londonderry 
Gaol for the purpose of entering into a 
bail bond as a condition precedent to his 
discharge ; whether, by reason of the 
said Resident Magistrate declining juris- 
diction, the said William Fenton was 
detained in gaol for four days beyond the 
period of his committal; and whether 
he will advise the Lord Lieutenant to 
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consider the case of Fenton with a view 
to granting him compensation for this 
detention if illegal ? 

*Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Mortey): So 
far as I have been informed, the facts 
would seem to be practically as stated in 
the first two paragraphs. As to the last 
paragraph, the matter will be referred to 
the Law Officers to advise on the 
question. 


Loan Resolution. 


EAST INDIA LOAN RESOLUTION. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I wish to ask a 
question with regard to the East India 
Loan Bill. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was good enough last night to 
state that the Parish Councils Bill might 
be stopped at 11 o’clock this evening in 
order to take the Report stage of this 
Resolution. I am bound to say that the 
feeling among my hon. Friends is that 
this would scarcely give time for the 
consideration of the subject on that stage. 
Much, of course, will depend on the time 
allowed for the Second Reading. I am 
sure the right hon. Gentleman would 
regret if we did not finish Report on the 
evening it is taken, and I would suggest 
that the Government should take the 
Report stage about.a quarter to 11 o’clock, 
and that the Second Reading of the Bill 
should be put down for some other day as 
the first Order. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I understood 
that the Debate was to be taken on the 
Report stage, but now I gather that the 
desire is to have the statement of the 
Under Secretary for India so that the 
House may be able to consider it, and 
then to debate the question on the Second 
Reading of the Bill. That is a very 
reasonable view, because in a compli- 
cated matter of this kind it is not easy to 
debate it on the first view of the plan. 
The Government, on this understanding, 
and desiring to economise time, think it 
would not be necessary to have a long 
discussion on the Report stage. I pro- 
pose in these circumstances that the 
statement should be made at 11 o’clock ; 
but I must reserve the question as to the 
time when the Second Reading stage 
shall be taken. The Government will 
try to arrange a day most convenient to 
hon. Members. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: By the indulgence 
of the House I should like to say I 
should be perfectly satisfied with that 
arrangement if it were certain that the 
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Second Reading of the Bill would be 
taken so as to give hon. Members on 
this side really ample time to consider it. 
I do not feel that I should be able to 
persuade hon. Members to forego their 
right of Debate on the Report stage 
unless there was an opportunity of full 
consideration on the Second Reading of 
the Bill. I am anxious to assist the 
Government in this matter, and I invite 
the right hon. Gentleman to say now 
that the Second Reading will be taken 
as the first Order of the Day, so that the 
Government statement may be made as 
late as a quarter past 11 o’clock. I am 
anxious to facilitate and not obstruct 
Business. 

Srr W. HARCOURT: I accept what 
the right hon. Gentleman has said in the 
same spirit. I think he will admit that 
what he calls ample time must depend 
more or less on the character of the 
statement. After the Report is taken 
and the statement made, the Government 
will consider what is the best arrange- 
ment which should be made. They do 
not desire to prevent a full and fair 
discussion of the question. I hope that 
that will be deemed satisfactory. 


THE ALLEGED SHOOTING OF 
MATABELE. 

Mr. MAGUIRE (Clare, W.) : I wish 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies a question of which I have 
given him private notice. It is with refer- 
ence to the statement which has been 
made as to recent military operations 
in Matabeleland regarding the Hon. 
Maurice Gifford and two other English- 
men imprisoning two Matabele in a hut, 
and when one of the Matabele snatched 
up a gun the Hon. Maurice Gifford 
burned down the kraal, and when the 
Matabele ran out shot them down. Can 
the hon. Gentleman give any account of 
the alleged occurrence ? 

Mr. 8. BUXTON: My hon. Friend 
the Member for Northampton the other 
night, as the House will remember, asked 
me whether it was correct that (I quote 
from The Times’ report) Mr. Maurice 
Gifford and another Englishman im- 
prisoned two Matabele in a hut, and that 
when one of these Matabele snatched up 
a guo Mr, Gifford burnt down the kraal, 
and when the people ran out shot them 
down. I stated that if he would bring 
before me any facts which seemed to bear 
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out his statement and to implicate Mr, 
Gifford in any outrage strict inquiry 
would be made on the subject. My hon. 
Friend supplied me with the newspaper 
statements on which he had based his 
question. There were two accounts of 
the same transaction in the paper, which 
did not, however, substantially differ. It 
appeared that the very material fact had 
been overlooked by my hon. Friend that 
one of the two Matabele in question had 
shot at and fatally wounded Mr. Burnett 
before they were themselves shot. On 
the facts as stated in the newspaper 
there did not appear to be any prima 
facie case of cruelty against Mr. Gifford. 
The Company have now supplied us with 
the following account of the occurrence, 
which they have received from their Cape 
Town office :— 
“Cape Town, Dec. 2, 1893. 

“ Gifford crossed Shangani river scouting on 
October 24; upon arrival at kraal found a few 
friendly Makalaka; afterwards p' 
half-mile to another kraal, dismounted to rest 
horses. Burnett approaching hut was shot, 
dropping his rifle at the door. Gifford galloped 
round to see if man had escaped ; the Matabele 
declined to evacuate the hut and continued 
firing; in self-defence we fired, killing the 
Matabele in the act of again shooting with 
Burnett's rifle. He (the Matabele) had another 
rifle besides.” 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL.—(No. 274.) 
COMMITTEE. [Progress, 4th December.] 
[THIRTEENTH NIGHT. ] 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 12 (Footpaths and roads). 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 10, line 7, at the end of the clause, 
to add the following sub-section :—“(3) When, 
at the time of the passing of this Act, a sur- 
veyor appointed by a Parish Vestry is the High- 
way Authority, or whenever, by virtue of the 
provisions of any Act of Parliament, and of any 
Order of the Court of Quarter Sessions, or of 
the County Council, or of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, a parish becomes entitled to 
appoint a highway surveyor, the Parish Council, 
or, where there is no Parish Councii, the parish 
meeting, shall execute the office of and be the 
Highway Authority for the parish, and all 
ministerial acts required by any Act of Parlia- 
ment to be done by or to the surveyor of high- 
ways may be done by the surveyor of such 
Parish Authority or by or to any other person 
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as they may ha rage and aes ~~ 

restrictions in this Act contained with 

to the levying of rates, they shall levy a beh: 

way rate for the repair of highways and foot- 

ways within their parish.”—(Sir J. Dorington.) 
Question again proposed, “ That those 

words be there added.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. MACDONA (Southwark, Rother- 
hithe), who, in support of the Amend- 
ment, pointed out that in certain districts 
small watering places had sprung up, and 
in order to develop them higher rates 
were imposed than on the lands in the 
immediate neighbourhood. Naturally, the 
people who submitted to be rated thus 
highly for the improvement of their own 
district, expected that the money would 
be expended in their own locality. This, 
however, had not hitherto been the case, 
and as the Amendment was designed to 
remedy such an injustice, he heartily 
supported it. 

Sir J. DORINGTON (Gloucester, 
Tewkesbury) said, the Debate had been 
an eminently satisfactory one to him, his 
Amendment having received support not 
only from his own side, but from the 
opposite Benches. The right hon. 
Gentleman had suggested that he might 
reconsider this question on Clause 24, 
and try and find whether it was not 
possible then to deal with it. The only 
objection he had to that was that he did 
not think it would be compatible with the 
machinery of the Bill. It would not be 
practicable in that clause to introduce 
the rating powers and other qualificatiors 
with respect to Parish Councils and high- 
ways which were absolutely necessary ; 
and he could not, therefore, think that 
Clause 24 was the proper place in which 
to introduce this provision. He entirely 
agreed with the suggestion of the right 
hon. Gentleman that it might be well to 
bring in the County Council, and he 
thought that the insertion of the words 
“with the consent of the County 
Council” would meet the right hon. 
Gentleman’s view. 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow ter, Wolverhampton, E.) said, the 
hon. Baronet now asked him to do what 
he had said on the previous night he could 
not do. The hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. W. Long) said his decision was the 
result of inexperience ; but he had since 
taken the opportunity of consulting very 
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high authorities on the matter, and the 
advice he had received was in direct 
contradiction to the hon. Baronet’s 
Amendment. There was, he thought, 
some misconception as to the powers 
of the County Council. The County 
Council had no power to dissolve a High- 
way Board or to repair any road except 
a main road. Only five Highway Boards 
had been dissolved between 1890 and 
1893. Having carefully considered the 
question, he could not accept either the 
hon. Baronet’s Amendment or his 
suggested alteration in it; but he was 
ready and willing to adhere to the pledge 
he gave on the previous evening that he 
would consider the matter again before 
the Committee reached Clause 24. 


*Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby) said, he did not mean to suggest 
that the County Council had power to 
dissolve Highway Boards ; but in many 
cases they had taken advantage of their 
powers to make main roads of a vast num- 
ber of roads which had not previously been 
main roads. After the assurance of the 
right hon. Gentleman he thought the 
matter could not now be carried further, 
and he would venture to suggest that the 
Amendment be not pressed. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 13 (Public property and cha- 
rities). 
*Mr. 

moved— 

In page 1C, line 8, after the word “ hold” to 


STRACHEY (Somerset, S.) 


insert the words “ property for the purpose of 
any parochial charity for the benefit of the poor 
as defined by 18th and 19th, Vict., chapter 
134, or” 

He said, this question of charities was 
very important, and he was inclined to 
agree with what had been said by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Forest of Dean (Sir C. Dilke) on 
the Second Reading of the Bill, that the 
proposals of the Government in this 
matter were inadequate. He quite recog- 
nised that the Government had to deal 
gingerly with the matter ; but the clause 
as a whole was practically a permissive 
one—it had little compulsory about 
it, and if it were allowed to remain in its 
present shape, however good the inten- 
tions of the Government might be, it 
would be as valueless and useless as 
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the permissive Agricultural Holdings 
Allotments Acts. The only Act 
which attempted to define a parochial 
charity was the one mentioned in his 
Amendment, and he had adopted it be- 
cause he wished to make it absolutely 
clear that he did not intend to interfere 
with any charity that was not essentially 
a parochial charity. He laid down the 
principle that all parochial charities for the 
benefit of the poor, not being ecclesiastical, 
should, subject to their trusts, go to the 
Parish Councils. This touched even 
only a small part of parish charities. 
Mr. John Darfield asserted in The Con- 
temporary Review of this month that, 
out of £1,150,000 a year of rural charities, 
only £400,000, spread over 52 counties, 
would come under the Bill, because the 
Local Board districts and small county 
burghs were excluded bythe Billas it stood. 
These would, in the great majority of cases, 
be the smallest charities in the parish. 
But even of the £400,000 very little would 
be really touched by the Bill. As a 
general rule, charities of large amount 
were outside the Bill, except in the per- 
missive sense, and with regard to them 
it must remain a dead letter. In Somer- 
set, for example, the most important 
and largest charities would not be affected 
by the Bill, because the trustees of them 
were not official trustees such as Overseers, 
but were elected by co-optation. There 
were in one village three charities—one 
charity with £1,200 capital ; the trustees 
were the Governors of Christ’s Hospital. 
In the second one of £200 capital, the 
trustees were the Overseers ; and in the 
third of £50, the trustees were the 
minister and Churchwardens. Of these 
three, only the two last, or £250, would 
come under the Bill, leaving £1,200 
untouched. Another Somerset parish 
had two charities, together equal to 
nearly £2 a head to each cottage, 
untouched by the Bill. In one case 
the trustees were elected by co-optation, 
and in the other by right of ownership 
of a farmhouse in the village. The 
writer in The Contemporary Review 
pointed out in six parishes in Dorset 
the net result— 


“ Would be that out of £420 a year the Parish 
Councils would have complete control of six 
charities producing £29 18s., of which £6 2s. 6d. 
is probably irrecoverable, and a‘voice in another 
charity of £55 a year. Altogether, the Parish 
Councils would have a voice in one-fifth and 
control in one-fourteenth of the charities.” 
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And, again— 


“Nor is this first half-dozen parishes on the 
list exceptional. In the next half-dozen, ex- 
cluding educational charities, the Parish Council 
would be interested solely as to £3 8s. a year, 
and, conjointly with the Incumbent, in £10, As 
to the rest, £32 a year, they would have no 
interest.” 

He could not help thinking that the pro- 
posal of the Government to allow 
the Parish Councils to nominate one- 
third of the trustees of parochial 
charities did not go far enough. The 
Committee would remember that in the 
last Parliament but one the House of Com- 
mons resolved that every scheme of the 
Charity Commissioners ought to provide 
for a majority of the trustees being 
chosen by the parish. He had thought 
that the present House of Commons was 
considered progressive, but the proposal to 
allow the parish to nominate one-third 
only instead of a majority could not be 
said to be in advance of that Parlia- 
ment. His hon. Friend the Member for 
Rugby (Mr. Cobb) proposed to adopt 
the Resolution of that Parliament, and to 
give the Parish Councils the nomination 
of a majority of the trustees. But one 
objection to that was that it allowed the 
nomination of trustees for life. He did not 
know whether the right hon. Gentleman 
had considered the question, but it oc- 
curred to him that the views of the Parish 
Council might change, and the gentlemen 
chosen at one time might not at a future 
time represent their views. There was 
also the objection that in the case of a 
great many trusts the number of trustees 
would be too large. He knew of a small 
charity in which there were already eight 
trustees, and under the proposal-of his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Cobb) at least nine 
trustees would have to be added, making 
17 inall. Did not that seem ridiculous ? 
He could not help thinking that if the 
Committee wished to deal with this ques- 
tion in a progressive sense they should 
hand over the management of these 
charities to the Parish Council. It 
could not be denied that parish charities 
in too many cases had in the past been 
wastefully administered and lost; this, 
however, was not for lack of regulations. 
But Quarter Sessions had neglected their 
duty in the matter, and so had their 
successors, the County Councils. But 
what was everybody's business was 
nobody’s business, aud he thought they 
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could only improve matters by banding 
over the charities to the body most 
interested in them. They could not 
certainly make it worse by handing 
ever to the country parishes the right to 
manage charities left to their poor. He 
was quite ready to recognise the difficulty 
of the Government, but those who repre- 
sented agricultural constituencies had to 
look at this question from the point of 
view of what the people themselves felt 
in the matter ; and he said, without any 
fear of contradiction, that this was a 
matter in which the people themselves, 
irrespective of Party, took the very keenest 
interest. He did not think there was any 
matter in which a greater interest was 
shown at the lust Election in the West of 
England. He was told that he had gone 
too far in eliminating the Charity Commis- 
sioners. He did that, not because he dis- 
trusted the Charity Commissioners, but 
because of the difficulty of communication 
between them and the Parish Councils. 
He did not wish tosay anything harsh of the 
Charity Commissioners, but he must say he 
did not think the Charity Commissioners 
were a progressive body. He would 
give an instance of what he meant. 
He would give one instance of a parochial 
charity of which he was a trustee, and 
which happened to have two schools in 
different parishes. In one parish the 
.schools were lent to the School Board, 
and in the other parish they were lent to 
voluntary school managers 


Tue CHAIRMAN: The Charity 
Commission is not before the Committee 
on the Amendment. 


Mr. STRACHEY said, he would only 
once more ask the Government before 
they decided definitely that they could not 
put the control of parochial charities under 
elective representatives, if there was no 
possible way in which they could do it ? 
The people in the rural districts would 
certainly not be satisfied unless they 
thought that the charities would be 
administered in the future by Councils 
elected by the parishioners themselves. 
For that reason he begged to move the 
Amendment on the Paper. 


Local Government 


Amendment proposed, 
In page 10, line 8, after the word “hold,” to 


insert the words “property for the pur of 
any parochial charity for the benefit of the poor 
asdefined by 18th and 19th Victoria, c. 124, or.” 
—( (Mr. Strachey.) 


Mr, Strachey 
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Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I do not 
propose to follow the hon. Member 
through the speech in which he has dis- 
cussed a large number of Amendments 
that are on the Paper, with reference to 
a subsequent sub-section. I do not think 
this is the best time to discuss the merits 
or demerits of my own Amendments, or 
those of the hon. Member for Rugby, or 
various other Amendments placed on the 
Paper, with the object of strengthening 
the clause with reference to the control 
which it gives Local Authorities over the 
administration of parochial charities. 
What I propose to deal with are my hon, 
Friend’s Amendment, and those conse- 
quential upon it, and I hope that one 
discussion will dispose of the points 
raised by those Amendments. I may say 
that the first sub-section of the clause is 
purely permissive. It is a sub-section, 
originally introduced entirely with refer- 
ence to property held for the purposes 
of a recreation ground, or of public 
meetings, or of allotments, or for any like 
public purpose. I may at once say that 
I am quite prepared to strike out the 
word “like,” so that the clause will cover 
every public purpose ina parish. The 
clause has no compulsory force. It enables 
trustees to transfer their trust to the 
Parish Council, but what my hon. Friend 
proposes is that the existing trustees of 
all parochial charities shall be ousted 
from their present position, and that the 
Parish Council itself shall be the sole 
trustee of all parochial charities. If that 
be so, and I have correctly interpreted 
my hon. Friend’s Amendment, the Com- 
mittee will be able to confine its attention 
to these two points the dispossession of 
the existing trustees and the substitution 
of a Corporation—for the Parish Council 
will be a Corporation. Why should we 
dispossess the existing trustees ? The 
founders of the charities have selected 
certain persons possessing special qualifi- 
cations to administer their trusts. They 
have, I might almost say in an over- 
whelming majority of cases with which I 
propose to deal in a subsequent Amend- 
ment, which will, no doubt, evoke con- 
siderable criticism, appointed a large 
number of ez officio trustees—individuals 
holding certain offices in a parish, some 
ecclesiastical and some secular. I do not 
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think my hon. Friend has shown any 
reason why the existing trustees should 
be dispossessed. I think—though I will 
not discuss it now—that it is vital that 
these ex officio trustees who are to some 
extent representative in their character 
should give place to others who are 
really representative, and also I think, as 
a subsequent Amendment of mine will 
show, that there should be a distinct and 
substantial addition to what may be 
called the representative principle in the 
administration of the parochial charities. 
But a far more serious question than the 
dispossession of the existing trustees is 
the creation of the Corporation as trustee. 
Now, I would submit to my hon. Friend 
that the policy of legislation of this 
character ever since the passing of the 
Municipal Corporations Act has been in 
an entirely contrary direction. Some of 
the greatest abuses which had accumu- 
lated up to 1835 arose out of the practice 
of constituting Corporations trustees of 
charities, a practice which resulted in a 
great deal of corruption and incompetence. 
I should like to read the words of a 
gentleman who is not now a Member of 
Parliament, but who was a Member of the 
last Parliament but one, by which the 
Resolution was passed to which my hon. 
Friend has alluded. He was well known 
as an advanced Radical reformer. He 
says, after dealing with other legal ob- 
jections— 


Local Government 


“ The feeling of moral responsibility becomes 
less strong in a man who, even if only nomin- 
ally, has merged his individuality in the life of 
a fictitious entity, and whose acts, even if only 
technically, are no longer hisown. If the same 
man be trustee of an unincorporated charity, 
his own name is used in every transaction, his 
own signature is attached to every deed, and 
these outward and visible symbols of his action 
keep alive his sense of responsibility. Both 
legislators and administrators have laid the 
lesson to heart. It has been the current of 
modern practice in the settlement of new 
schemes for charities, whether by legislative or 
other special authority, to substitute, as far as 
possible, individual trustees for previously 
existing Corporate Bodies. This policy has 
been signally affirmed by the Legislature in the 
Municipal Corporations Act (5 & 6 Will IV., 
c. 76), whereby the several Municipal Corpora- 
tions dealt with by that Act were displaced 
throughout the Kingdom from the trusteeship 
of the borough charities in favour of bodies of 
individual trustees.” 


Now, the proposition of my hon. Friend 
is that, having by legislation which 
nobody has found fault with, displaced 
from their position as trustees the great 
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Municipal Corporations throughout the 
United Kingdom, Parliament should now 
invest a new and untried body—if I may 
be allowed to say so without any dis- 
respect to that body for which I have 
been fighting most strenuously—a body 
without any official experience, with the 
important duty of administering the 
parochial trusts. There is another point 
involved to which legal Members will see 
that some weight should be attached. 
Who is to be responsible in cases of 
breach of trust? Who is to be liable 
supposing a Parish Council commits 
breaches of trust? One reason why 
reformers sought to get rid of corporate 
trusteeship was in order to create indi- 
vidual responsibility. I think a shifting 
body, changing every year, would not 
be a very safe body to entrust with this 
power. I do not think it necessary 
for me to refer to our strong desire 
that Parish Councils should have a 
powerful voice—I do not say 4 pre- 
dominant voice, but a very large voice— 
in the administration of these charities. 
But, Sir, so far as the Government are 
concerned, we cannot accept my hon, 
Friend’s Amendment, taking it, as a 
whole, not only for reasons I have 
mentioned, but because they have 
through my lips pledged themselves to a 
directly contrary course. During the 
Debate on the Second Reading, after 
contending against hon. Gentlemen 
opposite that a large number of these 
charities ought to be put under popular 
control, I used these words :— 

“Therefore we are prepared to contend that 

these doles, which are for general charitable 
purposes and not for ecclesiastical purposes, are 
parochial charities, and, although we do not for 
a moment propose that the rector or any trustee 
properly appointed shall be removed or dis- 
possessed or ‘interfered with in his trusteeship, 
we claim that the Parish Council shall have the 
right to elect, instead of the Vestry, trustees in 
these cases.” 
That, I think, was a distinct statement of 
the policy of the Government, and it is 
impossible, as a matter of honour as well 
as of political wisdom, for the Govern- 
ment to recede from the position that 
they then took up. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I confess I have the greatest 
possible difficulty in believing my own 
ears while listening to the speech of my 
right hon. Friend the President of the 
Local Government Board. It is true 
that upon many occasions recently I have 
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been taunted by my former friends and 
colleagues with having become a Tory. 
Perhaps there is some foundation for that 
charge ; but, at least, I am not so high a 
Tory or so given up to Conservatism of 
the worst and least progressive kind as 
the President of the Local Government 
Board. What has been the whole of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s argument 
addressed to an astounded Committee 
during the last quarter of an hour? It 
is that these Elective Representative 
Popular Bodies which we are told to 
trust, in regard to their dealings with 
other people’s property, are absolutely 
incompetent to deal with their own. 
When we were discussing the question 
of rating—of levying a charge on other 
people’s property—we were assured that 
all we had to do was to place implicit 
confidence in these popular authorities. 
But we are now discussing what shall 
be the disposition of property which has 
been left to the parish of which the 
Parish Council is said to be representa- 
tive. What can be the danger, if we are 
justified in intrusting that new body with 
these large powers, in allowing it to deal 
with the small sums which have been 
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left for the benefit of the poor. of the 


parish ? It has been argued, when deal- 
ing with the question of levying the 
rates, that, inasmuch as the Parish 
Councils will represent the poor, they are 
not to be trusted with levying rates upon 
the rich. Weare told by the Govern- 
ment that there is no foundation for such 
a suspicion. But now we are only ask- 
ing that these bodies shall be allowed to 
deal with what is the property of the 
poor; and as there will be a majority of 
the poor represented on these bodies, 
there can be no harm in allowing them 
to dispose of property left entirely and 
solely for the benefit of that class. What 
is the answer of the right hon. Gentle- 
man? It is that the present trustees 
are so immaculate that it would be 
a great wrong to dispossess them. 
That is contrary to everything we have 
heard on the subject of charities since I 
have taken any part in public life. We 
have been told again and again that the 
management of charities, especially the 
small charities in country places, have 
been the subject of the greatest abuses ; 
that dole charities have been misapplied, 
that they have been used for personal 
and other objects, and generally that 
there has been the strongest possible call 


Mr. J. Chamberlain 
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for the interference of the Legislature or 
the Charity Commission. Yet we are 
told that these are the people —the 
trustees of these charities, who are so 
immaculate that the right hon. Gentle- 
man looks with ‘horror on the proposal 
which will relieve them of their work 
and place it in the hands of the repre- 
sentatives of the people. Then, the 
second argument of the President of the 
Local Government Board is that the 
great Corporations of the country have 
been relieved of the duties of trustees. 
What does my right hon. Friend mean ? 
I know a great Corporation, to which I 
have had the honour to belong for a great 
number of years, which administers as 
trustee a great number of charities. I 
suppose the right hon. Gentleman means 
that before 1836 the Unreformed Cor- 
porations dealt improperly with charities, 
but the theory even of Conservatives 
is that since the Municipal Reform Act 
these Bodies can be trusted with duties 
which could not properly be placed in 
the hands of the privileged Corporations 
which existed prior to 1836. I know 
that the Corporation of Birmingham ad- 
ministers charities, some of which have 
been absolutely left to it for the purpose. 
Surely the right hon, Gentleman does 
not mean to say that it is illegal to leave 
money to a Corporation for the benefit of 
the community whose affairs it controls. 
That is not the spirit of the law, and as 
a matter of fact the great Corporations 
do administer public charities at the 
present time. We ure now giving the 
Parish Councils the same powers that we 
have already given to Corporations, and 
the experience of the Corporations 
justifies us in giving to Parish Councils 
the power of controlling their own chari- 
ties. I mustagain express my astonish- 
ment that at this late period in the dis- 
cussion of the.Bibl my right hon. Friend 
should suddenly have become I will not 
say a Tory, but a reactionary, and should 
refuse in this matter to place confidence 
in the people. 

*Sir F. S. POWELL (Wigan) said, 
that reference had been made to the De- 
bate of 1886, and the Resolution of the 
House that was passed on that occasion. 
The hon. Member who made the refer- 
ence appeared to have forgotten that 
1886 was the great Home Rule year in 
the administration of the present Prime 
Minister, and that the discussion of which 
the hon. Member spoke oecurred in May 
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of that year, and was a parenthetical 
passage in the course of the Home Rule 
Debate. He would recommend the 
hon. Member, if he did not go back to 
ancient history, at least to have 
some regard for contemporaneous 
history, with which every Mem- 
ber of the House was _ intimately 
acquainted. The Division in question 
took place at 2 o’clock in the morning, 
and the numbers were 73 on the one 
side and 59 on the other. The com- 
plaint on that occasion was made against 
a particular charity in Somersetshire by 
Sir J. Swinburne, and on the strength 
of his representation that that particular 
charity was badly managed ; the House, 
without full consideration, passed a wide 
and general Resolution. He (Sir F. S. 
Powell) had suggested during the course 
of the Debate on the Resolution that it 
would be well not to arrive at a decision 
at that time, as a Committee was then 
sitting to consider endowed schools 
charities. The subject was considered 
by the Committee who arrived at a 
conclusion, but not in accordance with 
the Resolution of the House. They re- 
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ported that there should be a partial and 


even a large adoption of the representa- 
tive element, but they did not recom- 
mend that it should become a majority. 
He sympathised with what the right hon. 
Gentleman had said about Corporations. 
The advantage of the present system 
was that trustees could be made per- 
sonally responsible. But a Corporation 
might neglect any decree of the Charity 
Commissioners with impunity and with- 
out personal liability. He believed that 
this was a strong reason, and he knew 
that the Charity Commissioners had been 
affected by it in their policy. His own 
feeling was against Municipal Autho- 
rities having power over charities. He 
believed that one reason why Local 
Bodies had succeeded so well was be- 
cause they had been kept free from the 
administration of charities, and had not 
been liable to the imputation of unfair- 
ness and injustice in the administration of 
charities. 

Mr. W. ALLEN (Newcastle-under- 
Lyme) said, that those who sat on that 
{the Ministerial) side of the House con- 
sidered this a most important Amend- 
ment. They were of opinion that the 
clause would be of very little value if it 
were not amended in some way so as to 
meet their views. As the clause stood, 
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there would be a great many charities 
that it would not apply to, and where it 
did apply it would only give, say, two 
parish trustees out of seven. These 
would be in a small minority, and would 
have very little voice in the management 
of the trust. This Bill had been brought 
in to extend the powers of the inhabitants 
of the parish—to give the management 
of the parish affairs into their hands. 
One of the most important matters in 
connection with a rural parish was its 
charities. The right hon. Gentleman 
might say that he had met them to some 
extent by the Amendment he had put 
down, which would allow not more than 
one-third of the trustees to be elected by 
the Parish Council. But by that Amend- 
ment he had admitted his belief in the 
system of popular election to some extent. 
They wanted him to carry that principle 
further. Surely, when they were intrust- 
ing the Parish Councils with the very 
large powers already granted by the Bill, 
they ought to trust them with the 
management of their own charities. It 
was surely showing a very small belief 
in the power of arrangement and ability 
of the Parish Councils to say that they 
would not be able to manage their 
charities, which, in many instances, would 
not be very large. He thought they had 
now a little more confidence that the 
Amendment would be accepted. He had 
noticed in the course of the Debates that 
Amendments proposed by Radical Mem- 
bers had been almost invariably rejected. 
But now they had the support of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham, and his words would 
have rather more weight, as they appeared 
to have had in the past, with the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board. He 
did not think the right hon. Gentleman 
realised the feeling in the country. The 
people of the rural parishes considered 
this a question of vital importance. Hon. 
Members now sitting on that (the Minis- 
terial) side of the House again and again 
told the people of the parishes that the 
Parish Councils Bill would give them 
control of the charities. He hoped and 
trusted that the hon. Members who had 
made these promises to their constituents 
would remember them in the Division 
which was about to take place, and would 
not be led away by the fear of defeating 
the Government. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): After the speech of the 
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right hon. Gentleman opposite, I am sure 
it is not necessary for me to say more 
than a few words on this Amendment. 
I took occasion at an early stage in the 
proceedings in Committee to allude to 
some of the pledges that had been given 
us by the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board as to the position he was pre- 
pared to take on ecclesiastical questions. 
I then said, and I think I have been 
justified by the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech, that I believed he would keep his 
pledges. On the general question, I am 
afraid it is not possible to meet the diffi- 
culties referred to by the last speaker, 
who finds himself unable to fulfil the 
pledges which he gave to his constituents 
at the time of the Election. I am sorry 
for the hon. Member and for others 
who are placed in a similar position, but 
that does not relieve the Committee from 
the necessity of looking at the Amend- 
ment straight in the face. There are two 
matters that might fairly be considered. 
The first is, whether it is right to change 
the existing trustees. What right have 
you to do so? Has any attempt been 
made to show that, as a whole, the 
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existing trustees have not administered 


their trusts as they ought to do? In 
the next place, we have to consider 
how any change such as that proposed 
will affect the administration of these 
charities. Surely that is an important 
point. It is right for us to consider how 
the charities would best be administered. 
I venture to say they would be better 
administered by a permanent body acting 
upon fixed principles laid down by long 
experience than by any body like a 
Parish Council that will have to be 
elected from time to time. On that 
ground alone I hope the Amendment 
will be rejected. 

*Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire, E.) said, the simple question 
was, was it well to leave these parochial 
charities to be administered by Trustees ? 
To his own knowledge, in a great many 
cases the Trustees had lost the charities. 
There was a prejudice, no doubt, against 
Corporations in these matters. Lord 
Truro once said that it was not safe to 
trust Corporations, “ because they had no 
bodies to be kicked and no souls to be 
lost,” but it must be remembered that 
the Parish Councils would be Corpora- 
tions of a peculiar character. They 
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would be acting under the fierce light of 
public opinion, and it would be very 
difficult for them to go astray in dealing 
with the property of the parish under the 
eyes of the parish. It was said that 
Corporations had no personal liability, 
but what was the value of the personal 
liability of the Trustees in whom 
these charities were now vested ? 
Why, in a great many cases, they were 
men of straw. [“No,no!”] He knew 
cases where the trust property had been 
hopelessly lost, and where it had not 
been thought worth while to proceed 
against the persons responsible. Could 
a stronger argument be adduced than that, 
if this proposal were not carried, out of 
the whole of the parochial charities, only 
one-third would come under the Bill ? 
Under the circumstances, he was not sur- 
prised that the Amendment had created 
more interest than almost any Amend- 
ment to the Bill. If a Division were 
taken he should certainly support the 
Amendment. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) said, there could be no 
doubt that of recent years donors had left 
money very freely to Elected Bodies in 
London very similar to the proposed 
Parish Councils. Large sums of money 
were administered by London Vestries and 
by old Corporations in the country, as, 
for instance, those of Oxford and New- 
castle. The right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site asked by what right they proposed to 
carry this Amendment to deal with those 
charities. “By what right?” was a 
question which was answered by the 
whole course of charitable legislation in 
this country. The creation of the 
Charity Commissioners and their action 
under various Statutes showed the public 
right to deal with this property. As the 
right hon. Gentleman who spoke just 
now (Sir G. Osborne Morgan) said, a 
great number of those funds had been 
lost, and the loss was a rural far more than 
an urban question. He would ask any 
Member who took a keen interest in this 
matter to make for himself a list of the 
charities in his own Division. He would 
have to go to four different sources for 
his information, and he would find numer- 
ous instances in which charities had 
been lost even in recent years. He knew 
cases in which land which had been left 
in charity was held by private trustees, and 
in which no account was rendered, and the 
right of anyone to interfere was denied, 
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And in those cases it was worth nobody’s 
while to fight those trustees. The Select 
Committee on Charitable Trusts, which 
sat in 1884, recommended the concentra- 
tion of charities within a certain area 
under one management, as a _ step 
which would lead to greater economy 
and efficiency of administration. It 
seemed to him that when Parliament 
was creating these Parochial Authorities 
there could be no better body in which to 
concentrate the management of charities 
than such authorities. If it was said 
that the whole difference between the 
Government and himself was as to whe- 
ther the body should itself be the 
Trustee, or whether it should merely have 
power to choose Trustees, his reply was 
that this, after all, was only a matter of 
detail. He himself had never spoken on 
this question before, except in that 
House ; but he knew that the promises 
which had been made by Members of the 
Government were promises to give the 
people the control of their parish charities. 
Whether such control were given directly 
or indirectly, surely it ought now to be 
given. His hon. Friend who moved the 
Amendment went too far when he quoted 
the able article in The Contemporary 
Review as showing that all the urban 
charities would be outside the scope of the 
clause, because an Amendment was to 
be moved by the Government itself to 
bring urban charities within the scope of 
the Bill. This was a good reason for 
appealing to all urban Members for their 
votes, because whatever could be won 
on the subject would be shared by all 
the urban parishes. He had taken some 
trouble to ascertain the number of 
charities to which the Bill would apply 
in his own constituency, but had had 
considerable difficulty in getting infor- 
mation, because the names of the 
trustees were not, in one case in four, 
given in the Returns. Taking the cases 
where the names were given, he found 
that out of 107 there were nearly half 
to which Clause 13 would not apply, 
whilst, as regarded money value, the por- 
tion to which the clause would not apply 
enormously outweighed that to which it 
would apply. He found also that the 
wealthiest charities in the division came 
under one of two heads : they were either 
charities with special trustees to which the 
Bill would notapply, or they were charities 
with official trustees to which the Bill 
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would equally not apply. It was really 
a matter of chance or a mere accident 
whether, in any given case, the people 
would have control of the charities or not. 
His right hon. Friend (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
had promised to meet this difficulty by 
an Amendment later on. If the Amend- 
ment proposed to give the people a 
majority of the representation there 
might be something to be said for it, but 
it was so guarded that under any circum- 
stances it would only give them a 
minority. It would give publicity, 
no doubt, but very little else, 
because, however strong might be 
the feeling, and however complete 
the exclusion of any particular section— 
the Nonconformists for instance—from 
the benefits of any charity there was to 
be no popular control. There were a 
great number of other charities to which 
the Bill would-not apply. There were, 
for instance, in his constituency nine, 
which ought probably to be multiplied 
by four, to get at the real figures, where 
the rector was the sole trustee. There 
were many cases to which he did not 
know whether the Bill would apply or 
not, so curiously was it drawn. Some 
of the most valuable and important 
charities applied to more than one parish, 
and these were generally the richest of 
all the charities with which one had to 
deal. Yet some of these were in their 
essence parochial charities because they 
had always been divided between the 
various parishes, and were managed by 
the parish officers. He did not know 
whether the Bill would apply to them, 
Without desiring to indulge in any un- 
worthy taunts, he might say that there 
was no subject mentioned by more 
speakers or dealt with more strongly by 
speakers on the Liberal side at the last 
Election than that of giving local control 
over local charities. There were, no 
doubt, cases where the strongest local 
feeling existed on this question, and, 
generally speaking, there was no subject 
which excited greater sympathy in the 
counties. Yet in spite of the very strong 
speeches that had been made, some of 
them by gentlemen who sat on the 
Treasury Bench—though he did not see 
them present at that moment—neither 
the clause as it stood nor the clause as it 


was proposed to amend it gave popular 


control over the charities. That being 
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the case, he thought it was the duty of 
his hon. Friend to press for a Division on 
the question. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, 
E.) thought his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Strachey) might be congratulated on 
having laid this subject, which had 
created the deepest interest in the country, 
before the Committee in a most able and 
convincing speech. The interesting De- 
bate which had followed that speech had 
thrown the greatest light upon the ques- 
tion. He did not believe that the figures 
given by his hon. Friend as to the pro- 
portion of charities which the Bill in its 
present form would hand over to the 
control of the Parish Councils were in 
the least exaggerated. His right hon. 
Friend the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board (Mr. H. H. Fowler) ap- 
peared himself to be convinced that it 
was necessary to stretch the principle of 
popular control further in order to give 
effect to the pledges of the Liberal Party, 
and to the sentiments of the supporters 
of the Government in the country. At 
the same time, he (Mr. Channing) could 
not agree with his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Somersetshire (Mr. Strachey) in 
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asking for so sweeping an amendment of 
the clause as he proposed, and in ad- 
vocating the abolition of the whole of 


the existing trustees. It would not be 
desirable to go so far as that in dealing 
with many charities with which he was 
personally acquainted. On the Trust 
Bodies of many charities there were 
gentlemen who had great experience 
and whom it would be most desirable 
to retain on those bodies. He thought 
the Government would really meet the 
whole case put forward by his hon. 
Friend, and would save the Committee 
the trouble of a Division, if they were 
to assent to the principle embodied in the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Rugby (Mr. Cobb)—namely, that 
the Parish Council should be able to 
elect such a number of Trustees on the 
Governing Bodies of those charities as 
would give a popular majority. 

Sir J. KENNAWAY (Devon, Honi- 
ton) said, he did not know whether he 
was quite justified in interfering in the 
interesting controversy that was being 
carried on between hon. Members oppo- 
site, but he wished to express his grati- 
tude to the hon. Member for Somerset- 
shire (Mr. Strachey) for bringing the 
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question forward, and thus showing the 
Committee what was the extent of the 
pledges given by hon. Members opposite 
during their Election campaign. He 
wished the Committee to consider for a 
moment what would be’the effect upon 
intending donors and testators of adopt- 
ing the principle which had been indicated 
by gentlemen opposite. He assumed that 
it was considered to be to the advantage 
of localities that men should be en- 
couraged to make sacrifices, and to give 
their substance for the benefit of places 
in which they were interested. The 
inhabitants of the country districts were 
very much interested in local charities, 
and would view with great jealousy any 
proposal which would have the effect of 
taking them away. It was evident, 
however, that if legislation of the sort 
proposed was to take place, an absolute 
stop would be put to the flow of charity, 
inasmuch as men would not be prepared 
to make sacrifices in order to establish 
charities if the afministration of them 
were to be handed over to a body which 
would be changed year by year. Hon. 
Members opposite had, therefore, better 
take care that the effect of the changes 
they proposed was not to cut off the supply 
of charity altogether in the future. 

*Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
J. Riesy, Forfar): I daresay there 
may be ways of reconciling the views of 
the Government with those expressed by 
hon. Members behind me, The present 
Amendment, as I understand it, would 
vest all charitable property in the Parish 
Council as a Corporation, in order that it 
might carry out the trust. There appear 
to be very serious objections to the pro- 
posal—objections of so far-reaching a 
character that the Government cannot 
by any possibility accept it. My right 
hon. Friend the President of the Local 
Government Board (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
has referred to past legislation with 
regard to Municipal Bodies. When the 
Municipal Corporations Act of 1835 was 
passed it was thought to be most desir- 
able that the actual trusteeship should 
be separated from the body corporate 
in order that the persons who would 
administer the trust might be individually 
and personally responsible. For a time 
the responsibility as trustees remained 
in individual members of Corporations, 
with power to the Lord Chancellor to 
appoint other trustees in their place as 
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they died off. Subsequently the duty 
which had been thrown upon the Lord 
Chancellor was transferred to the Charity 
Commissioners, and it is now exercised 
by them. There was consequently a 
clear indication on the part of the 
Legislature that, as a rule, it was de- 
sirable that Municipal Corporations 
should be trustees of charities. We 
do not propose in the main to alter 
that. There are certain cases which the 
Amendment deals with where, if the 
existing trustees agree and the consent 
of the Charity Commissioners is ob- 
tained, there may be a transfer to Cor- 
porations ; but we «lo not propose to 
extend the power in any degree beyond 
the provisions of the first sub - section 
of this clause. It is impossible to treat 
this Amendment entirely without refer- 
ence to those which we know to be 
about to follow it. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Northamptonshire (Mr. 
Channing) has pointed out that if the 
Amendment of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Rugby (Mr. Cobb) be 
accepted, he and others would not wish 
to press the proposal now before the 
Committee. We are not far from an 
agreement in this matter. We do wish 
to strengthen very greatly the powers 
of the Parish Councils in the direction 
not of their accepting in their cor- 
porate capacity the administration of 
trusts, but of their nominating trustees 
who, as individuals, shall be responsible 
for the execution of the trusts, and the 
Government see no insuperable objection 
to that course—no objection which might 
not be met by accepting the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Rugby (Mr. 
Cobb). There is no attempt under 
that Amendment, or under any part 
of Clause 13, to remove any trustees 
except Overseers or Churchwardens 
in cases of ecclesiastical charities. 
These are the only cases in which 
trustees drop out, as it were, and are re- 
placed by others. But in accordance 
with a Resolution of this House in 1886 
I am informed that it has of late been the 
practice of the Charity Commissioners, in 
framing schemes, to provide as far as 
possible that the representative element 
on a body of trustees shall be in the 
majority. The principle which the 
Commissioners act upon appears to be 
the principle contained in the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Rugby, 
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and that principle Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are prepared to accept. 

Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 
said, he must confess that he had heard 
with some astonishment the speech of his 
hon. and learned Friend the Solicitor 
General, who had indicated that the Go- 
vernment were prepared to accept, with 
certain modifications, the Amendment on 
the Paper of the hon. Member for 
Rugby. The first thing he desired to 
know in regard to that matter was this : 
were they supposed to discuss that 
Amendment at the present time ? because 
he said unhesitatingly that the statement 
made by the hon. and learned Member 
was wholly insufficient in order to enable 
the Committee to arrive at a conclu- 
sion. 

THe CHAIRMAN: It would be 
clearly out of Order to discuss that. 

Srr R. WEBSTER said, he quite 
understood that, and he was going to 
point it out to the Committee, but it had 
been introduced by the Solicitor General 
without any call to Order from the 
Chair. He, however, bowed to the 
ruling of the Chairman. He thought, 
however, that they were entitled to ask 
whether the Government still adhered to 
the spirit or letter of the pledge given by’ 
the President of the Local Government 
Board on the Second Reading of the 
Bill? The right hon. Gentleman then 
said—he was quoting from T'he Times’ 
report— 

“ Although we do not for a moment propose 
that the rector or any trustee properly ap- 
pointed shall be removed or dispossessed or 
interfered with, we claim that the Parish 


Council shall have, instead of the Vestry, the 
power to elect trustees.” 


That statement was understood by the 
House and the country to mean that 
where a Vestry had rights of election at 
the present time, the Parish Council 
would have the same rights in the future. 
It certainly was not taken to mean that 
power was to be given to swamp existing 
trustees. They were entitled to know, 
were the Government now prepared to 
sanction a proposal for the control of 
those trustees by a majority forced upon 
them at the dictation of the Parish Coun- 
cil? In order to satisfy their rebellious 
supporters below the Gangway were the 
Government going to be untrue to their 
pledges ? He assumed, from the assent 
given by the President of the Local Go- 
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vernment Board, that the Government 
intended to stand to the true spirit as 
well as to the letter of the pledge which 
they had given—namely, that the 
trustees should not be interfered with by 
an Amendment of this character. 
The proposal contained in the Amend- 
ments of hon. Members opposite was 
that there should be a compulsory 
transfer of trusteeship to the Parish 
Council, but no case had been made out 
for such a transfer, and he could only 
suppose that hon. Members were about 
to vote for the proposal because they 
feared that if they were not to do so they 
would find themselves in difficulties when 
next they visited their constituents. It 
would be absurd to overlook the great 
mischief that would be done if charities 
were vested in Corporations like Parish 
Councils. The loss of charities would be 
much more probable then than if they 
remained vested in individuals, The 
Charity Commissioners had recognised 
the elective principle for some time back, 
and successive Attorneys General, when 
these schemes came before them, had 
insisted that the co-optative trustees 
should to a large extent disappear and 
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that their place should be taken by 


elected trustees. A great deal had been 
done to restore the neglect of past 
generations in relation to these charities. 
Legislation had been passed and steps 
taken to secure the smaller charities and 
to prevent their being lost by non-collec- 
tion. He only mentioned this to show 
that hon. Members who voted for the 
Amendment were not considering the 
question from the proper point of view. 
They overlooked the fact that many of 
the serious losses to the working classes 
had been occasioned by such confidential 
business being intrusted to clerks and 
officials. The clerks or officials might 
be dishonest, and the mischief was done. 
It was all very well to say that these 
matters would be vested in the Parish 
Council. That might be considered a 
popular cry, but he thought it would be 
a change for the worse, and ought not 
to be adopted except after the fullest 
consideration. What they were now dis- 
cussing was not a question respecting an 
alteration in regard to the collection of 
fees, or to what extent a man should be 
made responsible. The proposition was 
that all personal responsibility in connec- 
tion with these charities was to be swept 
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away compulsorily. No one could attach 
much importance to the Resolution of 
1886, which was carried on a snap Divi- 
sion by 73 to 59 votes, and the speeches 
at that time when referred to showed that. 
No general sweeping principle of the 
kind now proposed was then intended to 
be adopted. The House merely expressed 
the opinion that the elective principle 
should be recognised in the appointment 
of trustees, not that trustees should be 
abolished altogether. He would not 
further refer to the proposed Amendment 
except to say that they reserved to 
themselves full liberty of discussion. 
The Committee must not be led astray 
by the adroit suggestions of the Solicitor 
General, who was rapidly acquiring the 
wiles of the Parliamentary tactician, 
The Committee must remember the speech 
of the Minister in charge of the Bill, who 
took the honourable and straightforward 
course which he always followed, and 
who, he believed, spoke with the assent 
of every Member of the Government with 
whom at the time he had been. in com- 
munication. No case had been made out 
for the proposal on its merits, or could 
be made ; and there was a serious risk of 
doing a great injustice to those who had 
hitherto done their duty well, and of 
doing a great injury to the charities. 
Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central) said, as he was Chairman of the 
Committee of 1884, which had been 
alluded to, he would like to say a few 
words. His right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the Forest of Dean had spoken of 
the Report of the Committee as though 
it gave sanction to the immediate pro- 
posal of the hon. Member for Somer- 
setshire now before the Committee. His 
right hon. Friend was entirely mistaken. 
There was no proposition before that 
Committee for vesting the charities in 
Municipal Corporations, and he was 
quite certain that if such a proposition 
had been made the Committee would 
almost unanimously have rejected it. All 
the Committee did was to recommend 
strongly that the principle of popular 
representation should be largely exiended. 
The Committee, therefore, were adverse 
to the proposal of the hon. Member for 
Somersetshire, and were in favour of 
that of the hon. Member for Warwick- 
shire. That was the proposition to 
which his hon, Friend had given his 
assent. The Government opposed the 
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Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Somersetshire. They thought that, for 
the reasons which had been already 
stated, it would not be a wise proposition. 
On the other hand, they thought the 
principle of popular representation should 
be extended, and with that view they 
would give their support to the hon. 
Member for Warwickshire. 


Mr. STRACHEY said, he regretted 
the Government were unable to see their 
way to accept the Amendment. He 
believed that the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Warwickshire 
would prove to be contentious and un- 
workable. He intended to go to a 
Division in order to place on record 
what he believed would be the simpler 
and better plan in practice. 


Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
they were in a very peculiar position. 
They had relied on the honour of the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, who had over and over again 
stated that there was to be no inter- 
ference with these charities. On the 
strength of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
assurances the Opposition had accepted 


a great deal in the Bill which they would 
not otherwise have accepted. And now 
the Government were changing their 


position. In saying that he was going 
to accept this further Amendment of the 
Member for Warwickshire, the right hon. 
Gentleman was really taking away with 
one hand what he had promised with the 
other. The Government had found that 
their friends were pledged all over the 
country to look after the loaves and 
fishes in the shape of the charities, and 
that they would not be supported by a 
great number of them. Instead of 
abolishing the present trustees in a 
straightforward manner, they were going 
to swamp them. Was that a straight- 
forward course? The Government had 
been false to their promises. He be- 
lieved that parochial charities might be 
re-arranged with advantage in some cases, 
but it was not right to make such a 
sweeping change simply because one 
or two had been badly administered. 
This was the most serious breach of 
faith the Committee had had on the part 
of the Government with regard to this 
Bill, and he hoped the Committee would 
show their sense of it by doing their 
utmost to alter the clause and show the 
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country the way in which this question 
had been treated. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: I cannot 
understand the action of the hon. Gentle- 
man. You say you are opposed to this 
Amendment. So are we; and so let us 
vote together against it. 

Mr. BARTLEY : You have accepted 
it in another form, 

Sir W. HARCOURT: When we 
come to that other Amendment we can 
discuss it. At present we are dealing 
with this Amendment, and why can we 
not agree to dispose of this Amendment ? 
We want to get on with business with 
as little delay as possible; and when 
we have disposed of this Amendment 
and have come to the other Amendment, 
which you say we ought not to accept, 
you will be entitled to state your objec- 
tions, and the Government will receive 
them respectfully, 

Mr. BARTLEY; Why did the 
Solicitor General refer to it and say that 
the Government would accept it ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : He referred 
to it as one reason why we should reject 
this Amendment. I cannot understand 
why the hon, Member should, in regard 
to this Amendment, charge the Govern- 
ment or the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board with breach of faith, 
We oppose the Amendment and hon, 
Members opposite oppose it. Let us, 
therefore, vote to dispose of it, and then 
come to the Amendment which Members 
opposite think we ought not to accept. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square): I would ask my right 
hon Friend why, if the case is so very 
simple, the Solicitor General selected 
this moment for informing the Committee 
of the intentions of the Government 
with regard to an Amendment not before 
the Committee? Was it a blunder on 
the part of the Solicitor General ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : The Solicitor 
General never blunders. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : No; it was not a 
blunder; it was rather a put-up job. 
Various communications had been made 
to the Government as to the state of 
feeling on the part of hon. Members 
below the Gangway with regard to this 
Amendment, and therefore the Govern- 
ment were obliged to enter into this 
transaction. Now we are in this posi- 
tion: we know what is to be sold, but 
we are not to disouss the price in the 
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selling. The point of the remarks of 
the Solicitor General was clearly this : 
there are certain followers of the Govern- 
ment who cannot be induced to refrain 
from voting in favour of the Amendment, 
but the bulk of the supporters of the 
Government were told incidentally—* If 
you do not vote against us on this par- 
ticular Amendment, you may rely on our 
taking action in regard to a future 
Amendment.” But why may we not 
discuss that transaction? The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer advises the 
Committee to vote against this Amend- 
ment because it has nothing to do with 
the other Amendment which is to 
follow, but I would point out that 
the two Amendments have an_ inti- 
mate connection. We would like to 
know from the President of the Local 
Government Board, who is in charge of 
the Bill, how he reconciles the present 
attitude of the Government with the 
pledges which he has himself given? It 
is evidently the feeling on this side of the 
House that this is a very important 
departure, and that the course now 
adopted is practically to take an im- 
portant part of the Bill out of the hands 
of the Minister who is responsible for it, 
and to place it in the hands of hon. Gen- 
tlemen below the Gangway on the other 
side of the House. The Government may 
disguise the matter as they like, but the 
President of the Local Government 


Local Government 


Board has been let down by his col- 


leagues. Otherwise, it would not have 
been the Solicitor General that would 
have replied, but the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself. The right hon. Gentle- 
man is compelled, so far, tc sit in silence, 
whilst his colleagues have taken the 
matter up, and have pointed out the 
course the Government intend to pursue 
on a future Amendment. We would 
like to know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman is prepared to assent to an 
Amendment which we believe is not in 
accordance with the pledges he has 
given? We think the matter so important 
that our general attitude with regard to 
the Bill must depend on the Government 
keeping to their pledges. If the Govern- 
ment are to depart from the lines which 
have been laid down it will, of course, 
aggravate the difficulties of the case. 
Hon. Members opposite have talked as 
if we were attempting to destroy the 
Bill. That is not the attitude of the 
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Opposition, but we protest against the 
Government taking a course which is in- 
consistent with the pledges they have 
given. The action of hon. Members 
below the Gangway opposite is far more 
prejudicial to the Bill than avy action 
that has been taken on this side of the 
House. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I con- 
gratulate my right hon. Friend who has 
just sat down upon having achieved the 
feat of delivering a speech to the House 
of which not one single word had any- 
thing to do with the question before the 
House. The question before the House 
is, whether the charge of certain charities 
shall be transferred to the Parish Coun- 
cils. That is a Motion which, apparently, 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
West Birmingham intends to support, 
having declared that, though he does not 
resent being called a Tory, and intimates 
that in a certain sense he has become 
a Tory, he is not high Tory enough 
to resist this Motion. That is the 
Motion before the Committee, and 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite has 
not said one single word upon it. The 
arguments in support of the Motion do 
not require to be dwelt upon at any 
length. We object to the proposed 
transfer to the Parish Councils for various 
reasons, one of which is that the Parish 
Councils are fluctuating bodies, and are 
not, therefore, well adapted to carry 
out a permanent purpose. But another, 
and much stronger, reason is, that 
they are under no personal liability 
for the misuse of the funds. These, we 
think, are conclusive objections, and we are 
obliged on that account toresist the Motion. 
In the course of the discussion my hon. 
Friend the Solicitor General made a 
speech in which he stated that, while we 
objected to the Motion before the Com- 
mittee, we did not object to enter on the 
question of the appointment of elective 
trustees, and that we were prepared to 
adopt the principle, in regard to the non- 
ecclesiastical charities, that the elective 
trustees might even be a majority. That 
the right hon. Gentleman treats as some- 
thing unusual and strange in Parliamen- 
tary procedure. But if there is one thing 
more common than another for a Go- 
vernment in charge of a Bill, and respon- 
sible for it, to do, it is that when they 
resist a proposal which contains elements 
with which they have sympathy, they 
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make an explicit statement as to how far 
they are prepared to go in giving effect 
to that sympathy. This has had a 
tremendous effect upon my right hon. 
Friend, and it has put him to the exercise 
of his grand and, I think, unrivalled 
powers of manipulating the English lan- 
guage. The right hon. Gentleman, in 
describing this portentous proceeding of 
the Solicitor General—which is entirely 
within the lines of Parliamentary De- 
bate, and most common and necessary— 
said it was “a put-up job.” There is a 
most comprehensive dictionary of the 
English language now being prepared 
with the greatest care and ability by 
gentlemen to whom I need not refer, and 
I wonder whether it will include among 
the new treasures of the English langhage 
a “ put-up job.” Of course, the name of 
the author isalsogiven. If so, the value 
of the phrase will, no doubt, be very much 
enhanced—[ Cries of “ Question !”]— 
and it will thereby acquire an additional 
passport on its way to immortality. [ Re- 
newed cries of “Question!”] It is a 
most proper question to discuss. The 
declaration of the Solicitor General is 
perfectly compatible with the pledges of 
my right hon. Friend the President of 
the Local Government Board. The 
proper time to discuss the question whe- 
ther the Goverument are justified in sup- 
porting the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Rugby is when that Motion is pro- 
posed, and not now, when making 
speeches such as that of my right hon. 
Friend can only have the double effect of 
wasting the time of the House by the 
discussion of a matter which is not before 
the Committee, and of preparing Mem- 
bers to approach the question, when it 
does arise, in a warmer spirit than they 
otherwise would do. I hope we may 
now be able to dispose of this question 
whether Parish Councils are to have 
charge of the charities, and when we 
come to the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Rugby we shall be prepared to vin- 
dicate in full the course we have taken, 
and its consistency with the pledges 
which have been given by the President 
of the Local Government Board. 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min) said, his right hon. Friend had told 
the Committee that the question before 
them was whether all parochial charities 
shall be transferred to the Parish 
Councils. With all due respect to his 
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right hon. Friend, that was not the ques- 
tion before the Committee. The question 
was not whether all parochial charities 
shall be transferred, but whether they 
may be transferred. The word “shall” 
was in the Amendment which they 
would come to later on; and many of 
them were prepared to support the 
present Amendment without being pre- 
pared to support the later Amendment, 
believing, as they did, that the questions 
were quite distinct. The question they 
had now to decide was, whether power 
should be given to the trustees of 
charities to transfer these charities to the 
Parish Councils, if they so pleased. The 
hon. Member who moved the Amend- 
ment had made a proposal to optionally 
transfer the property for the purpose of 
any parochial charity for the benefit of 
the poor, as defined by the 18th & 19th 
Vict., c. 124. That, therefore, was 
an alternative. The Amendment did not 
say all, but certain parochial, charities, 
and what these parochial charities were 
he was unable to find out. His first 


objection, therefore, to accepting the 
Amendment as it stood—though he was 
in favour of the principle of allowing 
optional transfer—was that it did not 


convey a clear meaning. His next 
objection was that, as he understood the 
Government, though the President of 
the Local Government Board had con- 
sented to omit the word “like” in the 
fourth section of the clause, the trustees 
would havé the power of optional 
transfer, which was what the right hon. 
Gentleman desired to secure. He would, 
therefore, suggest to the hon. Member 
that he might very reasonably withdraw 
his Amendment. The real issue should 
be raised when it was proposed to sub- 
stitute “ shall” for “ may.” 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge) said, the question 
before the Committee was not merely tke 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Somerset, but the rejection of the Amend- 
ment promised by the President of the 
Local Government Board. When the 
Solicitor General had accepted the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Rugby, the Government thereby re- 
jected the Amendment promised by the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, for both dealt with the question 
of electing trustees of private trusts ; and 
while the hon. Member for Rugby 
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wanted the majority elected, the President 
of the Local Government Board desired 
only to see a certain section elected. He 
asked the right hon. Gentleman whether 
or not he intended to withdraw his 
Amendment ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! I 

would point out that while it is in Order 
to refer to the Amendment it is not in 
Order to discuss it. 
‘ Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN said, 
the whole argument was affected by the 
fact that the Government had pledged 
themselves, through the Solicitor Gene- 
ral, to accept the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Rugby, and therefore 
he thought he was entitled to refer to 
that Amendment. The Solicitor General 
had said that there was no reason what- 
ever for dispossessing the trustees of 
private trusts. But what was the 
good of that, when they would be 
swamped and outvoted under the pro- 
posal of the hon. Member for Rugby. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had 
also said that there were ways of recon- 
ciling the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Somersetshire, and he held forth 
the promise of accepting the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Rugby as a means 
of reconciliation. He ventured to tell the 
Government that so far as the Opposi- 
tion were concerned there would be no 
reconciliation on this subject. They said 
the Government had no right whatever 
to interfere with private frusts. The 
object of the Bill was to entrust elected 
Parish Councillors with public duties. 
If a trust was a public trust the Govern- 
ment had a perfect right to transfer it to 
the Parish Council; but why should 
they hand over private trusts which had 
never been administered by public 
officials—trusts, for instance, in the hands 
of the Incumbent. This proposal was 
altogether outside the scope of the Bill; 
it was an excrescence ; it would mean a 
violation of the pledges of the Govern- 
ment, and for those reasons they could 
not make any reconciliation with the 
Government on the point. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, he 
could hardly mention a question on 
which the rural population were so set, 
or which so exercised their minds as this 
question of the parochial charities. It 
was all very well to say that nobody 
understood what parochial charities 
meant. They had been defined over and 
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over again. They meant the property of 
the parishioners with which the parish- 
ioners had not hitherto anything to do, 
The First Commissioner had also said 
that the Charity Commissioners had of 
late years adopted the recommendation of 
the Trustees Committee Report, and had 
barely introduced the representative ele- 
ment into the trustees. But the Charity 
Commissioners had never given direct 
representation. The representative ele- 
ment was confined to appointments by 
School Boards, Magistrates, or some 
other bodies. Therefore, that had no- 
thing to do with the proposal in the 
Amendment. The Government, by 
their resistance to this Amendment, said 
that the Parish Council was not only not 
to have the management of this property, 
but that they should be for ever inca- 
pable of having the management, which 
was a more far-reaching decision ? And 
why not? Because it was said that the 
County Council was a fluctuating body. 
But the Government had entrusted the 
County Council with other forms of pro- 
perty ; and if a fluctuating hody could 
manage property of one description it 
could manage property of another de- 
scription. The First Commissioner of 
Works had also said that the 
Select Committee on Charity Trusts 
in 1884 did not recommend that the 
management of the trusts should be put 
in the hands of Municipalities of any 
kind. But he would remind the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
that he himself on that very Committee 
moved an Amendment directly with that 
object, and that his argument was that it 
was in that direction the required reform 
would be found rather than in decentrali- 
sation. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER : 
move it. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, that 
if the right hon. Gentleman did not move 
the Amendment, he certainly supported 
it, for his name would be found in the 
voting list. Therefore, he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman should not refuse 
to adopt this present Amendment. Of 
course, they had been told that the sub- 
sequent Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Rugby would answer the same pur- 
pose. But he would point out that that 
Amendment had nothing at all to do with 
the .present question, for it would only 
permit the Parish Council to elect 
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trustees from outside their own body 
which would take the trusts outside the 
purview of the Parish Council. This 
Amendment proposed to give to the 
Parish Council power only to administer 
these parochial charities for the benefit 
of the poor. If the hon. Member pro- 
posed that any Parish Council should 
vary the trust in any way he could quite 
see the argument of an hon. Member 
who said it would be dangerous to 
entrust that power to them; but there 
was no proposal of the sort; they were 
simply to be the administrators of a 
scheme. There was no mistake as to the 
nature of the proposal, which was whe- 
ther the Parish Council should be trusted 
to be trustees in one of the most ele- 
mentary matters concerning them, or 
whether the Government showed such 
distrust of the Parish Council that they 
were going to refuse them even the power 
to be a trustee simply to administer their 
own property. e trusted the hon. 
Member would go to a Division. 

Mr. LOGAN (Leicester, Harborough) 
was quite at a loss to understand how it 
was that hon. Gentlemen on cither side 
of the House could refuse to the people 


the management of these charities. 


His view of the situation was 
this : that the founders originally left 
the money or property for the benefit 
of future generations—that was to say, 
they left thismoney or property for the 
benefit of the people, and the only 
interest the trustees had in the matter 
was to see that the property was properly 
managed in the interests of those to 
whom it was left. To hear some people 
speak, one would imagine these chari- 
ties were left for the purpose of creating 
trustees, or founded with the purpose of 
finding certain gentlemen something to 
do. But he would remind those who 
thought so that the charities were left 
for the benefit of the people, and in his 
judgment the people were reasonable in 
desiring—nay, he would go further, and 
say in demanding—a dominant voice in 
the management of those charities. This 
question of charities was very important 
in the division he had the honour to re- 
present, for he found that by the Return 
of 1862-3 the gross annual charities 
amounted to £6,490. Of that amount 
there was only £577 which was devoted 
to Church purposes proper, for secular 
purposes there remained £5,900, and in 
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all secular purposes he included that of 
education. In a very large number of 
the cases of these charities, the clergy- 
man of the parish was the ruling spirit, 
and had come to regard this post as a 
right. He would remind the Committee 
that the reason there were so many 
clergymen appointed under these be- 
quests arose from the fact that in years 
gone by the clergyman was amongst the 
few educated people in the village, and 
was recognised as a safe and honest man, 
and, furthermore, it was recognised that 
he would be succeeded by another man 
of the same class, and that no such cir- 
cumstance could be held out with regard 
to any other class. They did not state 
that the clergymen should be excluded 
from the management of these charities ; 
they recognised fully their advice was 
frequently most valuable, but what they 
asked was that if their valuable services 
were to be made use of they might have 
the privilege of electing them to that 
position, They asked that as these 
charities were left to the people, with the 
people should be left the chief part of the 
management of them and the expenditure 
and distribution of the funds. They had 
no desire to interfere with charities that 
had been left exclusively with the 
church ; all they wished to do was to 
assert their right to those charities which 
they regarded as their own. That, in 
his opinion, was the intention of the 
founder, and all they desired was to carry 
out that intention, and for that purpose 
they thought the Representatives of the 
people who were answerable to the 
people were the fit and proper persons to 
earry out that object. Believing as he 
did in that principle, he should, if the 
hon. Gentleman went to a Division, feel 
it his duty to vote with him. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, he should like to make a 
humble attempt to bring the Committee 
back to the paths of relevancy. As the 
clause stood it gave powers to the 
trustees, for it said trustees might transfer 
to the Parish Council any property which 
they hold 

“For the purposes of a public recreation 

und, or of public meetings, or of allotments, 

r the benefit of the poor of a rural parish,” 
and all the Amendment proposed to do 
was practically to extend the description 
of property. The Amendment proposed 
nothing else, for it did not propose to 
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make the transfer compulsory, although 
perhaps consequential Amendments 
might have that effect. The Solicitor 
General had thrown over the President 
of the Local Government Board most 
completely, for he said they trusted the 
Amendment would not be accepted be- 
cause they were going to accept another 
Amendment which it would be improper 
to discuss now. The Solicitor General 
also told them there was no attempt to 
remove any of the trustees, but he pro- 

ed to gerrymander the trustees, for he 
had said if this Amendment was not suf- 
ficiently supported by followers of the 
‘Government, so as to place the Govern- 
ment in a difficulty, the Government 
would throw over the Amendment of the 
President of the Local Government 
Board and accept another that would 
give a parochial majority against the 
existing trustees. He thought the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board 
was entitled to and would receive the 
sympathy of the Committee on the treat- 
ment to which he had been subjected by 
his own colleagues. They did not all 


agree with the President of the Local 
Government Board, but they all accepted 


the declarations he made in perfect good 
faith, and when the right hon. Gentle- 
man told them he did not intend to inter- 
fere with the trustees, they accepted that ; 
therefore, it was painful to see the 
Solicitor General come down and throw 
-over his colleague and then get the Prime 
Minister to endeavour to confuse the 
issue by excursions into the regions of 
philology and lexicography. It was not 
the proper way to treat the right hon. 
Gentleman, and when the President of 
the Local Government Board was asked 
to forego an Amendment already con- 
sidered by himself, in order to make 
provision for a bad and hurried attempt 
to gerrymander the trusteeships of 
popular charities, he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would remember that he too 
had a certain self-respect which should 
be considered by his colleagues in the 
Cabinet. 
Question put. 
The Committee divided :—Ayes 67 ; 
Noes 251.—(Division List, No. 356.) 
Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 
sity) said, the clause contained the words 
“the poor of a rural parish,” and as upon 
another clause, when the question was 
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discussed, the word “ poor” was struck 
out and the word “inhabitants” in- 
serted instead, he would suggest that 
the word “ inhabitants” should be sub- 
stituted for the word “poor” in this 
instance. The matter was discussed at 
some length upon a previous clause, 
when it was shown that allotments 
might with benefit be provided for small 
tradesmen who would not come under 
the term “poor,” and as he thought it 
would be well to do the same here he 
would move the Amendment, though he 
would not press it if the Government 
did not accept it. 


Amendment proposed, 


_ page 10, line 10,to leave out the word 
” and insert the word “ inhabitants.””— 
(ae 7 Inbbock.) 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Sir J. LUBBOCK moved, after the 
word “ parish,” in the same line, to insert 
the words “any of them.” 


Amendment proposed, 


After the words “rural parish,” in the same 
clause and line, to insert the words “or any of 
them.”—(Sir J. Lubbock.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I should 
like to know the views the Government 
take upon this. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: It is in ac- 
cordance with an alteration in another 
clause. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. . JOHNSON - FERGUSON 
(Leicester, Loughborough) said, the 
right hon. Gentleman indicated earlier 
in the evening he would be prepared to 
accept an Amendment to leave out the 
word “like,” in line 11, and as that 
met the Amendment standing in his 
name lower down he begged to move 
that the word “like,” in line 11, be left 
out. He believed there were a great 
many cases where bodies of trustees 
would be glad, if they had the power, to 
transfer their trusteeship to the Parish 
Councils. 


ramen proposed, 


n page 10, line 11, to leave out the word 
° like. —( Mr. Johnson- - Ferguson.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘like’ stand part of the Clause.” 
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Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I accept the 
Amendment, but if that word is omitted 
we cannot allow the words after the 
word “same,” in line 16, to remain in 
the Bill. 

Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 
said, he hoped the Government would 
hesitate before accepting this Amend- 
ment, as it was much wider than the 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to think. 
The clause provided there should be this 
optional transfer in the case of property. 

e agreed that in regard to allotments 
it was well to include small tradesmen, 
but now the proposition was that the 
transfer should be for any public pur- 
pose in connection with a rural parish. If 
the word “like” was to be left out he 
could not see why the earlier words 
were put in, and he could not understand 
on what ground his right hon. Friend was 
departing still further from the spirit of 
the clause. He presumed the right hon. 
Gentleman intended that the words 
“ with the approval of the Charity Com- 
missioners ” were to stand. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Certainly. 

Srr R. WEBSTER said, the con- 
cluding words were obviously intended to 
deal with any special case, and as the 
right hon. Gentleman had pointed out 
if the word “like” went out those con- 
cluding words would be inconsistent 
with the rest of the clause. He would 
point out that the Bill had been framed 
by the Government, deliberately put 
down, published, and circulated with the 
idea there should be this optional transfer 
in the case of trusts connected with the 
interested inhabitants of the parish, and, 
therefore, they ought not to put in wide 
general words “for any public purpose.” 
It might be for purposes of a bridge or a 
breakwater, and there was an important 
charity case that the learned Solicitor 
General would be acquainted with where 
land was taken for the purposes of a 
sandbank on the coast of Northumber- 
land. If they were to have the exten- 
sion he should like the right hon. Gentle- 
man to inform the Committee what class 
of property he proposed should come in. 
He thought the omission of the word 
“like” was as far-reaching as 
the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber which they had just negatived. 
It was certainly inconsistent with the 
spirit of the decision which had just 
been arrived at, and while he wished in 
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every way to make this clause a work- 
able clause from the point of view for 
which it was originally framed, he 
thought it would be departing from the 
principle of the Bill if this particular 
word should be omitted, and he must, 
therefore, ask the right hon. Gentleman 
to reconsider his decision. 

*Sir J. RIGBY said, that undoubtedly 
this clause was originally introduced 
with a view to recreation grounds, allot- 
ments, and public meetings ; but on con- 
sideration it appeared to the Government 
open to a great deal of doubt as to what 
the real construction would be. In the 
first place, it provided for recreation 
grounds ; in the second, for public meet- 
ings, and, in the third, for allotments. 
They were unable to see how these three 
could be brought under the same descrip- 
tion, and they thought that the word 
“like” would obviate the difficulty. As 
there were Amendments to leave out the 
work “ like,” they thought, on the whole, 
it would be better to agree to such 
omission which, with a subsequent 
variation at the end of the section, would 
obviate the difficulty, and that there 
would then be no danger in a case of 
this kind, because, the assent of the 
existing body of trustees being required, 
and also the approval of the Charity 
Commissioners, and the acceptance by 
the Parish Council, it was not at all 
likely that all these assenters would 
agree in any case where any difficulty 
would arise. To acertain extent, no doubt, 
the present Amendment looked in the 
same direction as the one which the Com- 
mittee had rejected. But the Amendment 
which had been rejected was objection- 
able on the ground that the words were 
not clear or correct, but it was also the 
first of a series of Amendments which 
would have fundamentally changed the 
meaning of this clause. The Govern- 
ment had given a larger extension to the 
clause by consenting to the omission of 
the word “like ;” but when they struck 
out the words which allowed of other 
trusts being agreed upon, it would be seen 
that this was really nothing more than 
the travsfer of a legal estate without any 
sort of alteration whatever in the trust 
affecting the property which was so 
transferred. 

Sm J. GORST (Cambridge Uni- 
versity) desired to call the attention of 
the Committee to the lamentable waste of 
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time which, upon the admission of the 
Solicitor General, had taken place this 
afternoon. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman did not for one moment attempt 
to dispute the construction put upon the 
words by the hon. and learned Member 
for the Isle of Wight; therefore, they 
might take it that that construction was 
admitted by the Solicitor General. The 
Government, in fact, were admitting by 
the Amendment to which they were now 
giving their assent the very charities to 
which for three and a-half hours they 
had been raising the most strenuous ob- 
jection, because although the Solicitor 
General might say there was « technical 
objection to the Amendment, because it 
was unintelligible, that was not the 
ground the Government took. They did 
not tell the hon. Member that the only 
objection was that his words were not 
technically correct, because if they had 
made that objection the hon. Member 
would at once have agreed to a modifica- 
tion of the words which he supposed the 
Government would have accepted. The 
resistance the Government made was not 
to the words, but to the thing itself. They 
had been for three and a-half hours 
arguing and urging upon the Committee 
that it was not safe to admit the charities 
which were the subject of the last 
Amendment, and then they got up and 
told them that by this slight Amendment 
now they would admit all these charities 
and some others to boot. All he could 
say was, it was a most lamentable waste 
of time, and it would have been very 
much better if the Government had 
announced this intention some hours ago. 
[Mr. H. H. Fowxer: It was announced j. 
They no doubt stated they would accept 
an Amendment of this kind, but they did 
not point out to the Committee the con- 
sequences of that acceptance and what 
was the meaning and effect of their 
declaration. The Government had really 
wasted all this time in fighting an 
Amendment which they afterwards ac- 
cepted. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
they were in the difficulty that they did 
not know what property and trusts were 
to be handed over. The Solicitor 
General had thrown no light on the sub- 
ject, simply stating that the Amendment 
gave the clause a rather wider interpreta- 
tion. What sort of trust property would 
pass over to the Parish Council if the 
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word “like” were left out? Would 


property left for public meetings ? He 
never heard of any property in a rural 


sh being left for a public meeting. 
Pr. H. H. Fow er: For the purpose 
of a public meeting.] Yes, but he had 
never heard of such a trust, and it did 
seem to him a little absurd. Of course 
they had heard of recreation grounds. 
There must be something in the right 
hon. Gentleman’s mind which they did 
not understand when he said he was 
going to strike out the word “like.” 
He should like to know what the 
right hon Gentleman meant. He did not 
see why the striking out of the word 
“like” should prevent the trustees from 
forming any agreement with the Parish 
Council and the Charity Commissioners 
for the alteration of a trust where such 
alteration would be beneficial. 


*Mr. F. S. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye) said, the hon. Member who had last 
spoken had asked what kind of property 
was to pass under this Amendment to 
the Parish Council. He would point 
out that the clause was permissive and 
not compulsory. He would give the 
hon. Member an example of the class of 
property which, by the omission of the 
word “like,” might be transferred: a 
parish reading room or club. There 
were reading rooms and village club 
associations in various parts of the 
country, and these associations would be 
very glad indeed to hand over the clubs 
to the Parish Council, and the latter 
would be very pleased to receive them. 
He should like to ask a question of the 
President of the Local Government 
Board. He did not quite follow the 
reasons the right hon. Gentleman gave 
as to why the last three lines of this 
sub-section should go if the word “ like” 
went out. If there was to be agreement 
as to various trusts between the trustees, 
the Parish Councils, and the Charity 
Commissioners, they could not havea 
greater safeguard than was provided by 
means of that triple agreement, and he 
did not see why the handing over of cer- 
tain property from the existing trustees 
to the Parish Council, with the consent 
of both parties, should prevent any 
future variations in the terms of a trust, 
with the consent of the Parish Council, 
the trustees, and the Charity Commis- 
sioners. 
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*Mr. BRODRICK could not say that 
he hoped the Parish Councils would 
undertake to run village clubs and 
associations of that kind. It would, on 
the contrary, be most undesirable that a 
body of that character should undertake 
to run village clubs in which refresh- 
ments and other things were supplied, 
and, in fact, to set up business, 
which would be the case in many 
instances in which trustees were 
at present the holders of village halls 
with refreshment rooms attached. He 
had in his own constituency more than 
one case of this kind, and if the 
trustees wished to surrender these 
institutions to the Parish Council 
they would encourage the Parish 
Council by this clause to set up village 
clubs with all kinds of conveniences, and 
to carry on business which was not con- 
templated by Parliament. If it was in- 
tended that they should carry on busi- 
ness it ought to be so distinctly stated 
among the powers given to the Parish 
Council, and ought not to be conveyed to 
them indirectly by these permissive po wers 
given to trustees to transfer to the Parish 
Councils powers which Parliament did 
not intend to give. 


*Sir J. RIGBY said, in regard to the 
question put by the Member for the 
Eye Division, the words 

“Or on such other trusts and subject to such 
other conditions as may be agreed on between 


the trustees and the Parish Council with the 
approval of the Charity Commissioners,” 


were objectionable on this ground, if on 
no other—that they gave a jurisdiction 
to these retiring trustees—who would 
have nothing further to do with the 
matter—to the Parish Council, who be- 
came trustees, and to the Charity Com- 
missioners, far wider than anything given 
to the Charity Commissioners in any 
other Act of Parliament, or than was 
possessed by the High Court of 
Justice itself—namely, a power to 
vary the trusts without limitation, and to 
declare new trusts. On that ground they 
were objectionable. It was the consider- 
ation that they should have to alter the 
clause, among other considerations which 
made the Government conceive that the 
simplest plan was to allow the word 
“like” to be struck out, and at the same 
time to strike out these lines at the 
end. 
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*Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, 
they had listened to a very extraordinary 
explanation from the Solicitor General as 
to what the Government intended to do. 
They had a clause dealing with certain 
specific things — namely, recreation 
grounds, public meetings, and allotments, 
and the rest of the clause was limited to 
“for any like public purpose.” They 
were told, first of all, that it was desir- 
able to leave out the word “like,” and the 
consequence of doing so was, that they 
must leave out the provision in the end of 
the clause enabling arrangements to be 
made for the carrying out of these 
trusts. The Solicitor General now 
came forward and gave them as a 
reason for leaving out this provision 
that it had no application except to 
charities covered by the word “like.” 
They were told that this Bill had been 
prepared with enormous care, but really 
things were left in such a condition that 
they had a right to ask what were the 
charities which were to be brought in by 
omitting the word “like.” Why were 
these words put into the clause at all if 
its extension to other charities rendered 
them unnecessary ? 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, there 
was no mystery about the matter. These 
things were not done in an off-hand 
mavner, and there had been a 
reason for every step taken. When this 
clause was originally drawn it was in- 
tended to have a very limited application, 
and it was necessary in that case to 
comply with the provisions to a certain 
extent of the Act 53 & 54 Viet., c. 15. 
which dealt with open spaces and allot- 
ments. What was the clause in that 
Bill which they were bound to comply 
with in such a case? It stated— 


“ The trustees of land held upon trust for the 
purpose of public recreation may, in pursuance 
of a resolution duly passed as provided by 
Section 2 of the Metropolitan Open Spaces Act, 
1881, transfer by free gift absolutely, or 
for a limited term, to the Local Authority 
of the district in which the whole or the 
greater part of the area of land is situate 
the land so held by them if such authority is 
willing to accept such transfer, to be held by 
the transferees on the trust and subject to the 
conditions on which the transferers held the 
same, or upon such other trusts and subjeet to 
such other conditions, so that ~ land be 
appropriated for the purposes of public recrea- 
tion, as may be geal upon, by the transferors 
and transferees with the approval of the Charity 
Commissioners.” 
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That being the existing legislation, they 
thought it wise in empowering this 
transfer to repeat it here. But when a 
series of Amendments were put down, 
and it was then intimated that it was a 
crime for the Government to accept any 
such Amendment in a Bill which had 
been circulated for six months, he did 
not think that was very much encourage- 
ment for them in their anxiety to meet 
any ‘reasonable objections. A series of 
Amendments were put down dealing 
with Mechanics’ Institutes, halls, parish 
rooms, and other buildings which 
those who advised the Government 
considered would not have been in- 
cluded in the Bill as it stood. As, 
however, this clause was a purely op- 
tional one, it seemed to the Government 
that if all parties agreed it was not un- 
desirable that a parish room, if not 
ecclesiastical, held now by trustees, should 
be transferred to the Parish Council if all 
the parties were willing. That did not 
come within the purview of a charity, 
and if all the parties approved the Go- 
vernment saw no objection. But they 
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could not, when they had widened the 
clause to include that description of 


property, allow that provision as to 
changing the trust, which was simple 
enough so far as open spaces was con- 
cerned. That was the history of the 
mystery. 

Str R. WEBSTER said, the right 
hon. Gentleman had given a perfectly 
fair and clear explanation from his point 
of view, but there were one or two 
matters which should not be lost sight 
of. He agreed with the Solicitor General 
that the last words were not consistent 
with the word “like” being struck out, 
because they included fresh trusts, and 
it would not be desirable in a limited 
transfer to admit a fresh trust. There- 
fore, when the right hon. Gentleman 
omitted the word “like” he was obliged 
to confine the trusts to those trusts 
already existing. There was one other 
matter, and that was that words would 
have to be put in excepting trusts for 
ecclesiastical purposes. The object of 
this clause was to be carried out by the 
consent of trustees. Would the liability 
in respect of such things as buildings, or 
clubs, or parish rooms be transferred to 
the Parish Council ? He had suggested 
to the right hon. Gentleman that this 
was a great enlargement of the clause, 
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and it would be more satisfactory to 
him (Sir R. Webster) and many who acted 
with him if they did not know what were 
the class of charities which were in the 
mind of the right hon. Gentleman when 
he consented to the omission of the word 
“like.” He regarded with some appre- 
hension what the hon. Member for 
Guildford had pointed out ; that was to 
say, by a side wind they were, practically 
speaking, indirectly giving the Parish 
Council power to incur expenses and 
liabilities. for which they did not give 
them the direct power in the Bill. If 
that power were confined to such a 
matter as a parish room he did not think 
he should object. He was not prepared 
to say he should object to a reasonable 
enumeration of purposes, but to have no 
distinction at all would practically put in 
any other purpose, and would be rather 
a dangerous thing. He quite recognised 
that the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board had, in the Amendments he 
had put down in many instances, tried 
to meet the views of the Opposition, 
though possibly these Amendments did 
not go quite far enough; but he said 
that by striking out the word “like” a 
very large extension had been given to 
the clause, and they did not hear till 
to-night that the Government had 
assented to the clause in its extended 
form. ait 
*Mr. TALBOT desired to say that 
they on that side of the House did not 
object to any of the Amendments put 
down by the right hon. Gentleman ex- 
cept such as seemed to alter the tone and 
spirit of the Bill. That spirit they 
understood from the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s statement to be to safeguard en- 
tirely all ecclesiastical charities. They 
were afraid that under this Amendment 
which the right hon. Gentleman was 
now accepting these safeguards might 
disappear. He frankly confessed 
that the right hon. Gentleman’s 
words had been most friendly and 
considerate to their feelings, but kind 
words were of very little value unless 
they were embodied in an Act of Parlia- 
ment. They had seen that night, under 
pressure from hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
a great change introduced into the Bill. 
They were not allowed to discuss that 
change, because they were told that 
opportunity would come later on. Now, 
when this word “like” was proposed 
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to be omitted, the Solicitor General told 
them that was in connection with other 
words at the ond of the section which 
they could not now criticise and comment 
upon. This was not, to his mind, the 
way in which the Bill wes likely to be 
advanced. If the Government desired 
the Bill to become law in a reasonable 
time they must remember they were 
dealing with interests very dear to a 
large number of persons outside, with 
interests connected with institutions, 
which went very deeply to the root of 
our rural life, and upon which strong 
public feelings were entertained. Nodoubt 
a great deal of alarm was expressed as 
to the inception and the purpose of the 
Bill, and they (the Opposition) had been 
trying to soothe the feelings of their 
friends by assuring them that the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board had 
met them quite fairly, and was going to 
exempt all such charities as they were 
concerned for. If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman departed from these understand- 
ings in consequence of pressure from 
his own supporters, of course their 
consolation would fall to the ground, 
and it would be very necessary for them 
to narrowly scrutinise every Amend- 
ment proposed and very emphatically 
to discuss all the propositions that 
were made. He ventured to think 
that if the right hon. Gentleman 
was anxious that this Bill should pass 
into law with as little friction as might 
be, it would be much better for him, 
even at the risk of a temporary 
separation from his more extreme sup- 
porters, to adhere to the decision he had 
made and the assurances given, and main- 
tain the honourable undertaking between 
all sides of the House, which he was 
quite certain the right hon. Gentleman 
was anxious to do. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER : I would point 
out that this is a purely permissive 
clause, and nobody can part with any- 
thing except by their own consent. 

*Srr M. HICKS-BEACH would like 
to be clear upon that point, because the 
Amendment widened the scope of the 
clause very greatly. Would the right 
hon. Gentleman object, as the clause had 
been so widened, to provide that the 
trustees should be unanimous in making 
this transfer? Unless this were done, 
it seemed to him that a transfer 
might be effected against the wish, say, 
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of one of three trustees, which would’ be 
unfair, and possibly objectionable. Was 
there any rule laid down by law in 
regard to the action of the Charity Com- 
missioners in giving their approval in such 
cases? He would suggest that the right 
hon. Gentleman should insert the words, 
“not being for ecclesiastical purposes.” 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Certainly. I do 
not think they are necessary, but I will 
insert them. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES observed, 
that this was not an Amendment, but an 
earthquake. The right hon. Gentleman 
in his clause enumerated certain specifie 
subjects of endowment as to which 
trustees were to have the power, and he 
then swept the whole of this away, and 
said that these powers were to be applied 
to any public purpose whatever. The 
right hon. Gentleman did that immediately 
after having successfully resisted another 
Amendment which proposed to enlarge the 
property only to public charities. This 
went far beyond the Amendment which 
was negatived, because he made it apply 
not merely to charities, but to any public 
purpose whatever. By the omission of 
the word “like,” the whole of the first 
part of the clause might be left out—in 
fact, it threw the whole of the first part. 
outof the window. Hecontended that was 


a ridiculous and absurd position in which 
the Government had placed them by their 
action in this matter. 


Mr. BRODRICK said, that no notice 
had been taken on the point which had 
been pressed by the hon. and learned 
Member for the Isle of Wight with 
regard to this clause allowing the Parish 
Council to carry on a business. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I do not 
think it would be possible. That is the 
reason I did not reply to the point. 


*Mr. BRODRICK asked what was to 
prevent a Parish Council from carrying 
on, say, a Co-operative Stores or some 
kindred business which might be trans- 
ferred to them by trustees? Could they 
not under the clause accept the transfer 
from the trustees of a proprietary chapel 
or of the funds of a village Friendly 
Society ? If it was intended to give 
that power to Parish Councils, it ought 
to be clearly stated instead of by a side 
issue, not merely enlarging, but actually 
revolutionising the Bill. As the Member 
for the Oxford University had said, this 
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was not the way to make progress with 
the measure. 


Question put. : 
The Committee divided :—Ayes 62 ; 
Noes 138.—(Division List, No. 357.) 


*Sir F. S. POWELL (Wigan) said, he 
had to move the next Amendment, which 
provided that property “for an ecclesias- 
tical charity ” held by trustees, should be 
excepted from transfer to the Parish 
Council. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON 
(Shropshire, Oswestry) was understood 
to press the Government to accept the 
Amendment. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, it was not 
proposed that the Parish Council should 
have control of the affairs of the 
Church. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: | 
‘That was very likely the intention of the | 
Government, but they should make the | 
matter clear. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The next! 
Amendment standing on the Paper is_| 
out of Order. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- | 
ham, Bordesley) said, he was going to 
move an Amerdment to leave out certain 
words in the sub-section; but as the 
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Government are going to leave out the | 


latter part of the sub-section there was 
no necessity for his moving. He begged, 
therefore, to ask leave to withdraw the 
Amendment which stood in his name. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ; Committee counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. H. HOBHOUSE said, he wished 
to move an Amendment with the object of 
enabling the property dealt with under 
the clause to be transferred to appointees 
of the Parish Council instead of being 
managed by the Parish Council itself. 
He thought the arguments they had 
heard from the various occupants of the 
Treasury Bench were sufficient support 
for the Amendment. They had heard 
that it was objectionable on many 
grounds to invest trust property in Cor- 
porations which were not subject to the 
same responsibilities in the matter of 
trusts as private individuals. Though 





that argument was good in itself, it was 
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made still stronger by the change which 
had been made in the clause by including 
other kinds of trust property than that 
originally dealt with. He did not think 
there could be any objection to his pro- 
posal that could not have been urged to 
the original clause. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 10, line 14, after the first “parish,” 
to insert the words “or to persons appointed by 
that Council.” —( Mr. H. Hobhouse.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Sir J. RIGBY said, he did not see 
any great objection to the Amendment, 
but consequential alterations would be 
necessary. It would be well to amend 
the clause, so that it would read 

“ And the Parish Councils, if they accept the 
transfer, or their appointees,” 
and so on. 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE : Hear, hear ! 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


The following Amendments 
agreed to :— 
Tn line 14, to leave out the words “if” and 


“they,” and insert after Council “if they,” and 
after transfer “or their appointees.” 


Leave out from “ on the,” in line 15, to “ com- 
missioners,” in line 19. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE asked whether the 
drafting of the clause could not no» be 
changed, in view of the Amendments 
already accepted? It would apply to 
trustees and not to managers, and in 
many cases the Overseers or the Church- 
wardens, or both, acted not as trustees, 
but as managers. In his own consti- 
tuency there was a charity which was 
under the control of the Haberdashers’ 
Company in London, but they appointed 
an elective committee to manage it. 
That condition of things, which was 
very common in the country, was not 
provided for in the clause, and he wished 
to know how the Government proposed 
to deal with it ? 

*Mr. TOMLINSON: There 
question before the Committee. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that the 
word “trustees” included persons admi- 
nistering charities. At any rate, the 
point raised by the right hon. Baronet 
would be dealt with when line 29 was 
reached. 

Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON said, he 
desired to move, in page 10, line 20, to 


were 


is no 
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leave out “or some of them,” in order to 
insert “as such.” It-would be obvious 
that the object of the Amendment was 
specifically to exclude from the clause 
cases in which the Incumbent and Church- 
wardens had the administration of the 
trust, or the Churchwardens alone. As 
everyone knew, the Churchwardens were 
ex officio Overseers, so that if the words 
stood as at present, where the Overseers 
of a rural parish were, either alone or 
jointly with any other person, trustees, 
they would clearly cover the case where 
the Churchwardens were the trustees, 
either by themselves or in conjunction 
with somebody else. He desired to make 
it clear that they were dealing with 
trusts of which the Overseers, as Over- 
seers, were trustees, and not with cases 
in which the Churchwardens were 
trustees on account of being ex officio 
Overseers. Clauses 5 and 6 of the Bill 
spoke of “ Overseers and Churchwardens 
or Overseers alone,” and there was no 
ambiguity whatever about them. If the 
Government had intended by the present 
words to include trusts in which the In- 
cumbent and Churehwardens were the 
administrators of the charities, why did 
they not put in plainly, as they did in 
Clauses 5 and 6, the word “ Church- 
wardens ” for everybody to understand ? 
As a matter of fact, this sub-section made 
matters extremely confused. He had 
not the least idea what the words at the 
end meant. The cases in which the In- 
cumbent and Churchwardens were 
trustees were extremely numerous. The 
other day, in answer to an _ inquiry 
addressed by the hon. Member for the 
Rugby Division, the hon. Gentleman 
representing the Charity Commissioners 
gave them some idea of the magnitude 
of this question. He said he could not give 
actual statistics, but that he had taken 
out 311 cases of rural parochial 
charities and had made an analysis 
of the .trustees of those charities. 
The result of his inquiries was that out 
of the 311 cases, 152 were found to be 
cases in which the Incumbent and 
Churchwardens or the Churchwardens 
alone were the trustees. From that 
statement the Committee could gather 
what an important question this was. 
There were 12,500 rural parishes in 
England. If the income averaged only 
£1 a year, and Incumbents or Church- 
wardens were trustees in half the total 
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number of cases, the aggregate income 
for which they were trustees would be 
£6,250. He did not think that the last 
word had been spoken on this question of 
tampering with trusteeships, and he put 
it to the Committee whether it was for 
the good of the poor that trusts should 
be tampered with. Was it to the interest 
of the poor that Parliament should dis- 
appoint the hopes and the expectations 
of ancient benefactors, and discourage 
future benefactions by tampering with 
the intentions of pious founders? It 
was a bad thing to tamper with trusts 
when there was any doubt as to the in- 
tentions of the founders, and it was ten 
times worse to do so when the intentions 
of the founders were perfectly clear. He 
thought a very fair compromise might be 
arrived at on the question. In some 
eases the donors of charities had dis- 
tinctly shown the intention that there 
should be elective trustees. He thought 
it was too late in the day to do anything 
for people who had given charities in 
this way. They must be left to reflect 
wherever they were now on their dis- 
appointment in the good faith of future 
generations. But when people had de- 
liberately left their money to the 
eare of church officials, as such they 
ought to have their intentions carefully 
carried out. There could be no 
doubt about what a man meant when 
he said that the Incumbent and Church- 
wardens or the Churchwardens alone 
should be the administrators of his bene- 
faction. This clause only affected cha- 
rities left by Churchmen. He should 
very much like to know of a case in 
which money had been left to the dis- 
cretion of the Incumbent and Church- 
wardens by any man who was not a 
member of the Church of England, but 
he believed that such cases were abso- 
lutely unknown. The Nonconformist 
charities were not in any way affected 
by the clause. The right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. H. H. Fowler) on the Second 
Reading of the Bill dealt with the ques- 
tion of Church charities and read a long 
judgment of the Master of the Rolls on 
which he founded the statement that 
these charities, because of the recipients 
being drawn trom all classes, all sects 
and all religions, were not Church cha- 
rities. The point which the right hon, 
Gentleman then met, however, was not 
the point raised. The question was one 
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not of recipients but of trustees. He 
could quite understand that the Church 
of England, being the Church of the 
people of England, would not confine its 
benefactions to any particular class, but 
if the founder of a charity had confined 
its trustees to a particular class, surely 
it was the duty of Parliament to main- 
tain the intentions of thatfounder. Was 
it to be brought against the intentions of 
such a founder that he was so wide in 
his generosity that he had allowed all to 
come in and share equally in his bene- 
factions ? He hoped that by inserting 
the words “as such” and omitting the 
concluding words of the clause he would 
make it plain that all charities which, 
wer 3 they might be intended for the 
benefit of all people, were yet clearly 
meant to be distributed by the church 
officials, should be left to the distribution 
which the founders intended. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 10, line 20, to leave out the words 
“or some of them,” and insert the words “as 
such,” —(Mr. J. Grant Lawson.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 


Clause.” 


*Sir J. RIGBY said, he thought the 
most convenient course would be for him 
first to state as clearly as he could the in- 
tention of the Government in this clause, 
and then inquire whether it was carried 
out or not. It was intended in every 
case in which Overseers were nominated as 
trustees or managers of any charity, 
seeing they would be henceforward mere 
nominees of the Parish Council, that the 
Council should have the power of 
nominating other persons to be trustees 
in place of them. He thought, however, 
that the Amendment might make the 
clause clearer. But as the hon. Member 
had indicated what his object was with 
regard to the Churchwardens, it must be 
clearly understood that while the Go- 
vernment did not intend to interfere at all 
with the status of Churchwardens as 
trustees of ecclesiastical charities, they 
intended in all cases where the charity 
was not of an ecclesiastical character 
to deal with them precisely as they dealt 
with Overseers, inasmuch as all their 
powers as secular officers were to be 
taken away from them. 

Sm R. WEBSTER thought the 
Solicitor General had given the very best 


Mr. J. Grant Lawson 
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reason for accepting the Amendment. If 
the words of the sub-section remained as 
they were, he thought it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to exclude a case where 
a particular Overseer happened to be 
mentioned by name. The Solicitor Gene- 
ral had rather enlarged the scope of the 
discussion by referring to the latter part 
of the sub-section. 

Tue CHAIRMAN (SirJ.Gotpsmip): 
Order, order! It is better to refer only to 
the Amendment. 

Sir R. WEBSTER : I must, of course, 
bow to your ruling, Sir; but it really does 
put me in a difficulty whena Member of 
the Government is allowed to refer to the 
latter part of the clause, and I am not. 

Smr J. RIGBY : I only referred to it 
so that there should be no misapprehen- 
sion as to our intentions. 

Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON said, he 
had intended to move that the words “as 
such” should follow the word “ are.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 10, line 20, after the word “are,” to 
insert the words “as such.”—(Mr. J. Grant 
Lawson.) 

Question proposed “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE asked whether 
the effect of leaving in the words “or 
some of them” would not be to. intro- 
duce the Churchwardens as well as the 
Overseers ? 

*Sir C. W. DILKE said, that some 
such words must be introduced, because 
there were many cases where a single 
Overseer was a trustee. 

Sir R. WEBSTER said, he should 
have thought that the best plan would 
have been to have inserted “as such” 
after Overseers. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, if 
the Amendment now proposed were 
adopted the opening of the sub-section 
would read as follows :— : 

“Where the Overseers of a rural parish, or 
some of them, are, as such.” 

—that was to say, “are, as some of them.” 
It seemed to him that the proper place 
for “as such ” would be after “ parish.” 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE asked for an 
answer to his question. 

Srr J. RIGBY said, it was not the 
intention that the Churchwardens should 
be affected in any way by the earlier part 
of the sub-section. 
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Sm R. WEBSTER asked whether, 
if the Amendment were withdrawn, the 
words “as such” could not be inserted 
after the word “ parish ?” 

Tae CHAIRMAN (Sir J. Gotp- 
sMID) said, that could be done. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sir R. WEBSTER said, he wished 
to move the substitution of the words 
“Overseers of a rural parish as such,” 
for “the Overseers of a rural parish or 
some of them.” 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 10, line 20, to leave out the word 
“the.”—(Si~ R. Webster.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


On Motion of Sir R. WessTER, the 
following Amendments were agreed 
to: 

In page 10, line 20, to leave out the words 
“or some of them.” 

In 10, line 20, to i the w as 
a e 20, to insert the words “ as 

*Sir C. W. DILKE moved formally 
the omission of the word “trustees.” He 
said, he had a constitutional objection to 
passing words of which he did not under- 
stand the meaning, and he certainly did 
not understand the scope of the word as 
used in this case. In the Interpretation 
Clause the word was explained to in- 
clude the managers, and he wished to 
know whether the clause was limited to 
trustees in the ordinary or strict sense 
of the word? This was an important 
question for rural parishes. It often 
happened that the trustees were a 
body in London while the charity was 
managed by people in the parish. Now 
were they to send the elected representa- 
tive to the Local Body or to the body in 
London? This point certainly must 
be made more clear. It should be 
remembered that in a case in which say 
the trustees were a London Company, 
the sole power rested with them and not 
with the local managers, who could only 
make recommendations, Under such 
circumstances he did not know how the 
clause would work. 


Amendment proposed, 

In 10, line 21, to leave out the word 
“ trustees.” —(Sir C. W. Dilke.) 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘ trustees,’ stand part of the Clause.” 
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*Sir J. RIGBY said, he quite appre- 
ciated the point raised by the right 
Baronet, but he was of opinion that no 
difficulty could arise with the words as 
they stood. If the Overseers of the 
parish as such were trustees in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term, then the 
elected representatives would be substi- 
tuted for them in that capacity. As by 
the Interpretation Clause the word 
“ trustees” included “ managers,” where 
the overseers acted in the latter capacity 
they would also be supplanted by the 
elected representatives. 

Sir R. WEBSTER said, that under 
Clause 58 the word “ trustees’ was 
interpreted to include “ persons adminis- 
tering or managing any charity.” He 
thought the word would need qualifica- 
tion if it were intended that the substitu- 
tion should take place only in respect 
of the trustees’ fiduciary possession of 
property. 

Sir J. RIGBY: The elected repre- 
sentatives will replace the Overseers in 
everything. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN said, 
the object of the Amendment he had to 
move was to secure a definition of the 
words “ parochial charities.” At present 
they had a definition of “ecclesiastical 
charities” but none of “parochial 
charities.” Some charities were adminis- 
tered by people in one parish for the 
benefit of people in another parish. Other 
charities were administered for people in 
more than one parish. In such cases 
how would the trustees be ap- 
pointed? Would the Parish Council 
in both parishes appoint trustees ? 
Lastly, there was the question of ecclesi- 
astical charities. They had a deficit of 
these charities with which some agreed 
and some disagreed, but they had never 
been told whether a parochial charity 
included an ecclesiastical charity or not. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would see his way to accept these words, 
and himself put in a clear definition of 
a parochial charity in the Interpretation 
Clause. He begged to move the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 10, line 22, after the words “ parochial 
charity,” to insert the words “as defined by 
this Act.’’"—(Mr. Griffith-Boscawen.) 
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Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: We could not 
insert these words, because we should 
have had to insert them in a variety of 
cases. It is our intention to insert a 
definition of a parochial charity in the 
Interpretation Clause. The Solicitor 
General is already considering words 
which we hope, when submitted, the 
Committee will approve of. With re- 
ference to the case raised of a parochial 
charity being applicable for the benefit 
of more than one parish, we propose to 
deal with that case. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE would just like 
to point out one or two things which 
would have to be considered in order to 
make the definition a satisfactory one. 
Supposing the charity extended to more 
than one parish, in what proportion 
were they going to be represented ? 
When the benefit was unequally distri- 
buted between different parishes, were 
they going to be represented according 
to the difference of the benefit or not ? 
Again, where the population was un- 
equally distributed, was the population to 
be the element of distinguishing the re- 


presentation between one parish and 


another? Lastly, where part of a 
charity was attached to a place and the 
rest was not confined to the parish, but 
remained open to the world, were they 
going to deprive a parochial charity, and 
give to the people of that one parish the 
powers proposed in the Bill? He raised 
these as points worthy of consideration, 
not with a view to occupy time, and he 
should await with interest the definition 
of the Government. 

*Mr. J. LOWTHER would like to 
point out that there were many instances 
where charities were allocated to a par- 
ticular township in a parish. He hoped 
this would not escape the right hon. 
Gentleman's notice. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON moved 
an Amendment in page 10, line 22, after 
the word “ parish,” to insert the words 
“or other persons.” He said, it did not 
appear at all necessary that the Parish 
Council should contain suitable trustees 
of a parish trust in a parish. A minister 
of the Wesleyan Connexion changed his 
post every three years. It was quite 
possible that such a man might be a 
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most fit and proper trustee of a parish 
charity, and yet might not be a trustee. 
The Parish Council should have the power 
to nominate such persons. 

*Sir F.S. POWELL said, he had an 
Amendment before that of the hon. 
Member — namely, after the words 
“ parochial charities,” to insert “and not 
being an ecclesiastical charity.” It was 
quite evident that, to make this clause 
workable, these words would have to be 
introduced. 

*Sir J. RIGBY said, the Government 
intended, when the Overseers of the poor 
were trustees either of an ecclesiastical 
or of any other charity, that they should 
be replaced by nominees of the Parish 
Council. When they came to Church- 
wardens who had a double position—one 
partly ecclesiastical and the other partly 
secular—they should make the distine- 
tion in the earlier part of the clause. 
That was the meaning of the Govern- 
ment. 

*Sir F. S. POWELL withdrew his 
Amendment. 

Amendment proposed, \. 

In ine 22, after the word “ parish,” 
to sleet tae wants “or other paseo vary © 
J. Grant Lawson.) 

Question, “ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


*Mr. H. HOBHOUSE rose to. move 
the following Amendment :— 

In page 10, line 24, to leave out from the word 
“place,” to the end of Sub-section (2), and 
insert the words,—“ Provided that this enact- 
ment shall not apply to Churchwardens in the 
case of any ecclesiastical charity, and in any 
other case shall only apply to Churchwardens 
where they are trustees conjointly with the 
Overseers of the parish, and with no other 
person.” 

He considered the last two lines of the 
Government clause both incomplete and 
unsatisfactory. The President of the 
Local Government had told them all 


through that the Bill was not intended 
jin any way to prejudice the Church of 


England or any officers of that Church, 
but that it was simply intended to deal 
with Churchwardens in their civil capacity 
as civil officers ; and, so far as they had 
hitherto gone, the right hon. Gentleman 
had fully carried out that intention. In 
the earlier clauses of the Bill a line had 
been drawn between Churchwardens in 
their purely civil capacity as Over- 
seers and Churchwardens in _ their 
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capacity as ecclesiastical officers, and 
all he asked the right hon. Gentle- 
man to do by this Amendment was to 
carry out that in the present clause. The 
Amendment was in two parts. The first 
was to provide specifically that this 
enactment would not apply to Church- 
wardens at all in the case of ecclesiastical 
charities, and the other part of the 
Amendment raised a more difficult ques- 
tion, being an attempt to draw a dis- 
tinction between the cases where a 
Churchwarden was a purely civil officer 
and where he was an ecclesiastical officer 
as the trustee of a charity. There were 
many charities under the trusteeship of 
Churchwardens, and there were others 
where the Incumbent was joined with 
these officers, but there were others 
where the same officers were joined with 
other persons. He admitted that where 
a Churchwarden and an Overseer were 
named alone in the trust the presumption 
was that the Churchwarden was named 
as a civil, and not as an ecclesiastical, 
officer ; but in cases in which a Church- 
warden was named, not in company with 
the Overseer alone, but with the Incum- 
bent or with the Incumbent and the 


Overseer, together with other persons, 


the presumption should be that he 
was so named as an ecclesiastical officer, 
rather than as a civil officer. There were 
many particular cases in which the 
Churehwarden was named in the trust as 
a purely Church officer, and this remark 
applied to many recent trusts. Again, 
there might be cases in which the trust 
was vested in the Incumbent and Church- 
wardens, together with the minister and 
deacons or other officers of another Church. 
It was clear that in such cases there had 
been the desire to represent the various 
denominations in an impartial way in the 
trust. Yet the effect of the clause would 
be to destroy the balance, to replace the 
Churchwardens, and leave the deacons 
untouched. The President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board would not be acting up to 
the professions he had made to the Com- 
mittee unless he excepted every one of 
those cases in which the presumption was 
in favour of the Churchwardens having 
been appointed in their ecclesiastical 
character, for the right hou. Gentleman 
had said that he did not by this Bill de- 
sire in avy way to injure or to prejudice 
or to interfere with in any way the inte- 
rests of the Established Church or its 
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officers. This was purely a Bill for 
local government. Of course, there 
were many Members who would be glad 
—and no one could blame them from their 
point of view—to avail themselves of any 
clauses of the Bill to advance the cause 
of Disestablishment which they had so 
much at heart. But the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in charge of the Bill had stated 
that the measure was not intended to 
prejudice the interests of the Church by 
a side wind or by any incidental action, 
and the Amendment was in consonance 
with that profession. He therefore begged 
to move it. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 10, line 24, leave out from the word 
“ place,” to the end of Sub-section (2), and 
insert the words,—“ Provided that this enact- 
ment shall not apply to Churchwardens in the 
case of any ecclesiastical charity, and in any 
other case shall only apply to Churchwardens 
where they are trustees conjointly with the 
overseers of the parish, and with no other per- 
son.” —( Mr. H, Hobhouse.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
‘and when the charity is not an ecclesi- 
astical charity ’ stand part of the Clause.” 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The provision 
in the sub-section with which the Com- 
mittee are now dealing relates exclusively 
to parochial charities which are non- 
ecclesiastical, and under the clause the 
Parish Council are to appoint trustees in 
the place of Churchwarden trustees where 
the Churchwardens, either alone or jointly 
with other persons, are trustees. The 
effect of the Amendment would be to 
make the clause apply not only to 
Churchwardens where the charity is not 
ecclesiastical, but to every case where 
the Churechwardens are trustees jointly 
with other persons than the Overseers. 
Let us see whether the view I take on this 
matter is inconsistent with what I said 
on the Second Reading of the Bill. The 
position I have taken up from the first is 
that the ecclesiastical charities should 
not be touched. But I pointed out on 
the Second Reading of the Bill that I 
cannot admit that the mere appointment 
of an officer of the Church, or of an 
ecclesiastical person, as a trustee con- 
stitutes the charity an ecclesiastical 
charity. That is not the law of the 
land. I quoted a judgment in which the 
Judge laid it down distinctly that the 
appointment of a Churchwarden or a 
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rector as a trustee of a charity did not 
constitute that charity an ecclesiastical 
charity. Now, the supporters of the 
Amendment, as I understand them, main- 
tain that not only ought trustees not to 
be appointed in the place of Church- 
wardens in the case of charities which 
are certainly ecclesiastical, but that in 
any case in which a Churchwarden is 
appointed a trustee the fact of his 
appointment makes the charity a Church 
charity, which must not be diverted from 
Church purposes. I would draw the 
attention of the Committee to some 
figures in order that they may appreciate 
the magnitude of the interests with 
which we are now dealing. In 1876, as 
reported by the Committee of which my 
right hon. Friend the First Commissioner 
of Works was Chairman, the Charity 
Commissioners reported that the incomes 
of charities of which they had particulars 
amounted to £2,200,000a year. They 
classified that income in this way: 
£666,000 was devoted to education, 
£199,000 to medical charities, £39,000 
to Nonconformist purposes, £203,000 to 
purposes exclusively connected with 
the Church of England, and _ the 
remainder, amounting to more than 
£1,000,000, to the poor in the shape of 
doles of money and articles of clothing, 
of almshouses, and the payment of 
apprentice fees for children. I may 
take it, therefore, that we are now 
dealing with £1,000,000 per annum, and 
the issue we have to decide is, whether 
the appointment of Churchwardens as 
trustees of a charity involved in that 
£1,000,000 constitute it an ecclesiastical 
charity. My own decision on the issue 
is an uncompromising negative. I con- 
tended on the Second Reading of the 
Bill that where charities are devoted to 
purely eleemosynary purposes you can- 
not go back to the religious faith of the 
original subscribers, founders, or donors 
and say that because they held certain 
religious beliefs or advocated certain 
religious tenets the charities are clothed 
with a denominational or sectarian aspect. 
I will take a very familiar case, the 
case of a hospital. In my own parish 
there is a charity appropriated to the 
purposes of a dispensary and a parish 
nurse. That could not be called a Church 
charity, although the money was probably 
given by a Churchman, for, as I have 
said, unless the donors themselves by 
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their foundation deed devoted their 
money to specific ecclesiastical purposes, 
the mere fact that they held certain 
religious opinions and chose persons 
belonging to their own denomination as 
trustees of their charity does not convert 
the charity into an ecclesiastical charity, 
to be devoted to one denomination only. 
We are here dealing with enormous sums 
of money devoted to charities. There 
are 11,800 civil parishes in England in 
which charities exist, so that practi- 
cally there is no parish in which 
there is not a charity of some kind 
or other. The view I ventured to 
submit on the Second Reading of the 
Bill, and the view which I have main- 
tained from the first is, that while I do 
not think it right or fair to deal with 
ecclesiastical charities as such it would 
not be right or fair either to attempt to 
convert into ecclesiastical charities elee- 
mosynary gifts and bequests which are 
intended for the benefit of all and ought 
to be administered for the benefit of all. 
There are hundreds of thousands of 
pounds devoted to charitable purposes 
which cannot be looked upon as ecclesi- 
astical The money is intended for 
the relief of human want and suffering, 
and on the Boards charged with its 
administration the parish is entitled to 
have its own representatives. Upon the 
broad ground of principle I cannot assent 
to the Amendment of my hon. Friend, 
The view of the Government is clear 
and decisive, and I hope the view of the 
Committee will be clear and decisive. I 
think the sooner we come to close 
quarters on this question the better. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE: I must first 
enter a protest against the right hon. 
Gentleman selecting the place where we 
are to discuss Amendments. He has 
frequently told us that we cannot discuss 
this subject until we reach the Definition 
Clause of the Bill. Now he seems to 
find it convenient to discuss it on the 
present Amendment; but I must say 
that we will discuss it again on the 
Definition Clause, whatever may be the 
decision arrived at now. The right 
hon. Gentleman has pointed out that on 
this subject he is not open to the charge 
of breach of faith. That is absolutely 
true, for the right hon. Gentleman upon 
the Second Reading laid down that 
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upon this question he held a very strong 
view, and he cannot be expected to 
depart from it. Of course, if there had 
been a satisfactory definition of eccle- 
siastical charities in the Bill, this dis- 
cussion would not have taken place. 
The whole point is, what is an eccle- 
siastical charity and what is not? Ido 
not deny for a moment that, in many 
cases, the purposes to which the charities 
are to be applied are not Church 
purposes. But what I do maintain is 
that, in a large number of cases, the 
intention of the testator in putting in the 
Vicar and Churchwardens as trustees of the 
trust was to make the Church the agency 
by which thecharity was to be distributed. 
I did not contend on that account that it 
was the express intention of the testator 
that the charities are to be confined to 
Church people. I quite understand that 
in some very old endowments the Vicar 
and Churchwardens may have been put 
in because they were looked upon at the 
time as the only proper persons, or the 
most convenient persons, that could be 
found for administering the charities. 
But that cannot be the case with modern 
charities. There are now other agencies 


by which charities may be distributed, 


and I think we may fairly argue that, as 
regards modern charities where the 
testator named the Churchwarden or the 
Vicar alone, it was meant that the 
charity should be distributed through the 
Church. I will mention a curious case. 
In a very recent case, in a parish in 
Devon, a lady who died in 1886 left a 
bequest of £1,000 to the Vicar and 
Churchwardens upon trust for 13 poor 
men and 13 poor women. The right hon. 
Gentleman contends that that does not 
constitute an ecclesiastical charity. The 
next paragraph of the will is as 
follows :— 

“ Also £1,000 to the minister and stewards of 
the Wesleyan chapel upon a similar trust for 
10 poor men and 10 poor women.” 

That is not to be considered an ecclesias- 
tical charity, but ought it to go to the 
Parish Council under the Bill? It is 
perfectly clear to me that in that par- 
ticular instance it was intended that the 
Vicar and Churchwardens in the one case, 
and the minister and stewards of the 
' Wesleyan chapel in the other, were alone 
intended to administer the trusts. I say, 
therefore, that a great injustice would be 
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done not only to the Church, but to the 
Wesleyan Body, in taking away the ad- 
ministration of the trusts from them, 
and handing the trusts over to the Parish 
Council. 

*SrrC. W. DILKE said, that the Courts 
had decided this question over and over 
again. But the legal decision that the 
fact that a Churchwarden or a Vicar was 
a trustee of a charity did not constitute 
that charity an ecclesiastical charity was 
not the only thing on which the Govern- 
ment had to rely. It would be found 
that there was a number of matters in 
which the Rector and Churchwardens 
had been put in as the mere representa- 
tives of the parish by Parliament. He 
alluded to 20 special charities, in nine of 
which Churchwardens had been appointed 
trustees, because they were the most con- 
venient distributors. In the 107 charities 
in his own Division, to which he had pre- 
viously referred, there were 60 in which 
Churchwardens were named, and 50 out 
of the 60 would be knocked out by the 
Amendment. Therefore, in his own case, 
the Amendment would render nugatory 
the second sub-section of the clause in 
five out of every six cases. It was hardly 
necessary to discuss an Amendment which 
went to the root of the Bill in that 
fashion. 


Mr. COURTNEY said, he had very 
little ecclesiastical jealousy, and he did 
not wish to treat as ecclesiastical charities 
those charities which were intended for 
the benefit of the parish at large, nor did 
he wish to put an over-strong construc- 
tion upon the intention of a testator who, 
in leaving money for the benefit of the 
parish, had chosen the Vicar and Church- 
wardens as trustees. But there were 
many cases which required considera- 
tion, and the position taken up by the 
President of the Local Government 
Board was too indiscriminate. If money 
were left by a pious person to the pastor 
and deacons of a chapel for the benefit of 
the town, the object of the charity being 
purely eleemosynary, and not restricted 
to the frequenters of the chapel, it would 
be hard to pat forward any proposal 
which took away from the pastor and 
deacons of the chapel the administration 
of the charity ; and it would be equally 
hard to take away from a syna- 
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gogue the administration of chari- 
ties connected with the synagogue, 
but not restricted to persons of the 
Hebrew faith. He was, however, pre- 
pared to go with the right hon. Gentle- 
man if he restricted the operation of the 
clause to charities the foundation of 
which was not more than 50 years old. 
Bequests had in many cases been given 
to the Vicar and Churchwardens for dis- 
tribution in a particular area, and where 
they were chosen not because they were 
parish officers, but because they were 
persons of a particular religious body, 
propriety and justice alike required that 
respect should be paid to the wishes of 
the testator. 

*Sir F. S. POWELL said, he had in- 
vestigated many cases where the founders 
of institutions established during the last 
two years intended to make them 
auxiliary to Church work, but where it 
had not been thought right to tie up the 
trustees too severely. Where the terms 


of a trust were severe and harsh, the in- 
stitution remained in conformity with 
conditions of the trust ; where the terms 
were liberal and large, the management 
passed into the hands of a different class 


of trustees and the charity practically be- 
camealienatedfromtheChurech. Such an 
injusticewas never intended by Parliament. 
He did not think that a just condition of 
affairs, and he was quite sure his right 
hon. Friend never intended such a thing 
to be accomplished. He hoped the 
Church would not be treated with in- 
justice. He knew of a case in which, 
so lately as 1890, a trust had been 
created with the intention that it should 
remain in connection with the Church, 
the trustees being the Incumbent and 
two Churchwardens, and he thought it 
would be a hard thing to change them. 
He wished to retain for the Church in- 
stitutions which had grown up during 
the last 40 or 50 years out of Church 
liberality and activity. He believed that 
a limit of time, which had been suggested 
by the right hon. Member for Bodmin, 
would be the best course to take. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
thought it might throw some light upon 
this matter if he stated what of late 
years had been the practice of the 
Charity Commissioners. Hundreds of 
cases had come before them. In dealing 
with schemes which required reforming, 
it had been their invariable practice not 
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to look to the trustees or the constitution 
of the trust, but to look to the object 
of the trust itself. In fact, during the 
last 20 or 30 years they had been doing 
very much what was proposed to be done 
under this Bill. Practically no injustice 
had been done by the Commissioners, 
and none would be done by the Bill. 
Very often the Commissioners amalga- 
mated the trusts of different parishes and 
put them under a new trust. The 
Oxford charities were very numerous, 
aud were vested in the Rectors and 
Churehwardens of the different parishes ; 
and the Commissioners amalgamated all 
under one Board of Trustees, consisting 
of 21 members, of whom 12 were ex 
officio and nine were elected. Therefore, 
the Commissioners had not been in the 
habit of dealing with these dole charities 
as ecclesiastical charities, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that they were invested in 
Rectors and Churchwardens. He repeated 
that they invariably looked to the object 
of the trust and reconstituted it in the 
interests of the inhabitants generally. 
*Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) said, his right hon. Friend 
who had just sat down had made a most 
unfortunate defence of the Government. 
It was quite true the Commissioners dealt 
with trusts in the manner stated ; but it 
must be remembered that they dealt with 
old charities. In the Act of 1869 it was 
expressly stated that they were not to 
deal with any trust not constituted more 
than 50 years before the date of the Act. 
That limit was clearly put in because it 
was possible that injustice might have 
been done if they had come down to 
recent times. In these, days property 
was invested in continuing bodies rather 
than private trustees, because the bene- 
factors thought that a Public Body would 
be more under the influence of public 
opinion. The hon. Member for Horn- 
castle was in error when he said that 
under the Bill the Parish Council would 
take possession of the bequest to a 
Wesleyan minister and his stewards. 
The clause would not touch him at all. 
He had received a private letter from a 
friend in the Midland Counties, mention- 
ing the case of a successful gardener, a 
staunch Churchman, who in his lifetime 
gave property, money, and houses to be 
administered by the Vicar and Church- 
wardens of the parish, and who would 
scarcely have made the gift if there had 
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been any probability of his arrangements 
being superseded, Suppose this propert 
had Lied left by a poo try sec 
to be administered by a Wesleyan 
minister and Wesleyan stewards would 
it be fair to put the Parish Council in 
their place ? He wanted to know whe- 
ther they were acting fairly in meting 
out one form to one denomination, while 
they did not mete it out to another? He 
thought the case might be met by adopt- 
ing the suggestion made by his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Bodmin that there 
might be a limit of time. It had been 
recognised by Parliament in times past 
that charities left some time ago were in 
a somewhat different category from 
charities left quite recently. In recent 
years there was a choice of trustees 
which men in old time had not got. As 
he understood it, the clause would prevent 
for all time any Churchman leaving any 
property at all to the clergymen of his 
Church. He would ask his right hon. 
Friend whether the members of one 
denomination were to be prevented by 
law from doing that which members of 
another denomination might do? He 
was not speaking of old charities 
at all ; he was speaking of the present 
and the future, and he would ask his 
right hon. Friend whether he could not 
meet the case by putting in some limit of 
time ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the 
right hon. Gentleman was entirely mis- 
taken with regard to the limit of time. 
The 50 years’ limit only applied to the 
Endowed Schools Act. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, the 
30th clause of the Endowed Schools Act 
brought doles of all kinds within the 
purview of the Act. That clause was a 
charitable Act in itself. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the 
limit of 50 years did not apply to the 
clause. 

*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumber- 
land, Penrith) said that, as he had the 
honour for some four or five years of 
representing the Charity Commissioners 
in this House, he desired to interpose for 
a short time in regard to what fell 
a few moments ago from the right 
hon, Gentleman the First Commis- 
sioner of Works. As he understood 
the argument of the right hon. Gentle- 
man in favour of retaining the clause, it 
was this: He quoted the action of the 
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Charity Commissioners, and he said they 
would never go behind the foundation, 
but would simply, in framing a scheme, 
look at the objects of the charity. He 
was disposed to agree to that to the 
extent that in forming any new scheme 
the Commissioners would be bound by the 
law, because they were only a branch of 
the Court of Chancery. He would take 
the case referred to by the hon. Member 
for Horncastle. Surely the Charity 
Commissioners would have neglected 
their duty in that case if they had closed 
their eyes at the end of the first para- 
graph and said—“ This testatrix gave 
£1,000 to be administered for the benefit 
of the poor by the Incumbent and 
Churchwardens,” and did not further 
proceed to read that with regard to 
another £1,000, she handed that over to 
the Wesleyan minister and his coadjutors 
for the like object. It was perfectly 
obvious that in that case the Charity 
Commissioners in framing new schemes 
would have dealt in the same way as 
regarded the objects of these two founda- 
tions, but as regarded those who admin- 
istered them they would have dealt with 
them in a totally different way. In one 
case they would have limited the trustees 
to Church people, and in the other case to 
members of the Wesleyan Body. In 
regard to this Amendment the case stood 
in exactly the same position. Where 
the intention of the testator was per- 
fectly clear—however general the object 
of the trust might be—that those who. 
were to administer it were limited to a 
particular faith, then surely this House 
would not be acting rightly if it took 
away the administration from those to 
whom the testator desired to hand over 
that administration. 

*Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield) said, it had given him great 
satisfaction to hear the declaration of the 
President of the Local Government Board. 
The hon. Member for Somerset wished 
to limit the operation of the clause, but 
he (Mr. Williams) thought its operation 
was too limited already, and they had 
had proof of that fact in the answer 
given to a question by the hon. Member 
for Merionethshire. According to that 
hon. Member, out of 311 cases he had 
taken promiscuously, there were at least 
200 which would not come within the 
operation of this Bill, because the In- 
cumbent was either sole trustee or joint 
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trustee. If this fact was to be taken as 
a sample: of the whole, the Committee 
would be able to judge to what a very 
small extent, comparatively, the charities 
of the country would be administered in 
future by the local Councils. His own 
opinion was that the Bill was somewhat 
weak in the provisions dealing with 
charities, and he was glad to hear the 
Solicitor General say that it should be 
strengthened in that respect. He hoped 
not only that this Amendment would be 
rejected, but that some Amendments 
would be adopted to make the Bill a 
much more effective one than it was at 
present. 

Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Univer- 
sity) said, he thought that the Govern- 
ment had taken a rather narrow and 
restricted view of the nature of these 
parochial charities. In addition to 
religious charities so called, with which 
he understood this Bill did not interfere, 
there were secular charities of which the 
object was the promotion of the welfare 
of poor people quite irrespective of any 
particular creed or denomination to which 
they might belong. The Government 
evidently forgot that there were two 
distinct categories of secular charities. 
There were secular charities in which 
the administration was purely secular, 
and which were transferred by the Bill 
to the administration of the Parish 
Council. But there were charities whose 
object was secular but the administration 
of which thé persons establishing them 
dad thought fit to put in the hands of a 
Religious Body. This showed that 
there was a large number of persons who 
had greater confidence in the administra- 
tion of a Religious Body than in the ad- 
ministration of purely secular trustees. 
«here were general charities for the 
people at large which were administered 
by the Church. There were numerous 
charities which were administered by the 
Roman Catholic Church, by the Wes- 
leyans, and other Religious Bodies. He 
did not know whether the Government 
wished to sweep away all religious ad- 
ministration, but as the clause stood it 
was unjust in its application, because, 
while it swept away the administration 
of the Church, it did not touch the ad- 
ministration of any other Religious Body. 
Surely that was not fair. Every one 
should be treated alike. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: So they are. 


Mr. Carvell Williams 
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80. 
Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Allow me to 
correct you. You must read this clause 
in connection with the Amendments 
standing in my name on the Paper. 
Wherever there is a parochial charity 
there the elective principle applies. 
There is no taking away from, or inter- 
ference with, the clergy. 

Sir J. GORST asked if he was now to 
understand from the right hon. Gentle- 
man that the Government were going to 
apply to every Religious Body in the 
country the same principle in respect of 
parochial charities which they applied to 
the Church of England? If that was 
the case, then he said that the Govern- 
ment were going to embark on a very 
foolish enterprise. They would be 
running counter to the general opinion 
and feeling of the charitable people in 
the country. Were persons who wished 
to put the administration of their secular 
charities in the hands of a Religious 
Body to be debarred from selecting such 
a body? He would give an instance in 
recent times. An enormous sum of 
money had during the last few years 
been placed in the hands of the Salvation 
Army to be administered for a purely 
secular purpose. That was nota religious 
charity ; it was a purely secular one, 
Were the Government now going to say 
that the people who subscribed the 
money on the faith of the charity being 
administered by the Salvation Army 
must submit to see that charity 
taken away from the Salvation Army 
and intrusted to the Parish Councils ? 
There was a great Charity in the County 
of Essex, a farm colony where poor 
people were put to work and clothed and 
fed, and were made to earn a living. That 
was entirely in the parish of Hadleigh in 
Essex, and he did not know whether it 
would come under the designation of a 
parochial charity. Were they going to 
take such a charity out of the hands of 
the Salvation Army, where the people 
who had subscribed had chosen to place 
it, and give it over to the Parish Council? 
If that was the effect of the Amendment, 
which the right hon. Gentleman was 
going to move, he would be running 
counter to the general sentiments of the 
people of the country. The right hon. 
Gentleman might say that that was an 
extravagant case, and no doubt it was a 
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very strong case, but there were plenty 
of cases in parishes throughout the 
country exactly analogous to it, though 
not so extensive. There were cases in 
which people gave funds for secular 
— who had chosen the Church of 
ngland, or the Wesleyan Body, or the 
Roman Catholic Church, or some other 
Religious Body, to administer the funds 
for this secular purpose ; and if the Go- 
vernment were wise, he thought they 
would content themselves, at all events 
_in the first instance, with vesting in the 
Parish Council those parish charities 
which were secular in their object and 
administration, leaving those parish 
charities which the donors had thought 
fit to intrust to Religious Bodies to be 
administered by such Religious Bodies. 
It was not an unwise or foolish thing for 
a person who left a charity to entrust its 
administration to some Religious Body. 
He thought persons who were officers of 
Religious Bodies, and who were animated 
by the principles of such bodies, would be 
likely to prove much better administrators 
of a secular charity than those who 
undertook this duty merely from political 
motives, or in order to gain influence in 
the parish, or even from philanthropic 
motives. At any rate, the Legislature 
ought to have regard to the general 
sentiment of the people of the country, 
for whom they were legislating. There 
was no doubt that the people had confi- 
dence in the Religious Bodies, and as 
long as they chose to make these bodies 
the administrators of their secular chari- 
ties, he thought it was a very unwise 
thing in this Rill to attempt to legislate 
contrary to this sentiment, and to hand 
over these charities which were adminis- 
tered by Religious Bodies for secular 
pur to the Parish Council. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, they should 
never really get to the end of this Bill if 
on every Amendment they discussed, not 
the particular Amendment before them, 
but what would be a better Amendment to 
have, instead of the one submitted. The 
right hon. Member for Bodmin had made 
a very interesting and valuable speech, 
but it had nothing whatever to do with the 
Amendment. The right hon. Gentleman 
said he disapproved of the Amendment, and 
that if it had been something else he 
might have approved of it. Let the 
right hon. Gentleman bring this some- 
thing else before the Committee at the 
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proper time and they would discuss it, 
and possibly show it was not so valuable 
an Amendment as he seemed to think. 
Again, the right hon. Member for 
Bordesley got up and said he did not agree 
with the Amendment of the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, but he thought he could 
state his case so very much better than 
the hon. Gentleman himself that he 
would suggest a few arguments which 
he thought might be used by the hon. 
Gentleman. Really they ought to state 
their own arguments. He (Mr. Labou- 
chere) had not got up to state arguments 
which might be used by the Conservative 
Party, but to make a few Radical 
observations upon this particular Amend- 
ment. What was this Amendment? 
The Bill made a distinction between 
ecclesiastical and secular charities, leaving 
ecclesiastical charities to be administered 
as they were ; and it was now proposed, 
in some cases, to replace the administra- 
tion of parochial secular charities. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite representing the 
Church of England objected to this, and 
they said that charities which had been 
given for the benefit of all the persons in 
the parish and administered by persons 
connected with the Church of England 
ought to be left to them to administer. 
He should like to know why. What 
did they gain by administering these 
charities ? He would tell the Committee 
what they gained. They gained poli- 
tical influence. Sorry indeed was he to 
say it, but they used these charities to 
gain influence, and they did gain it. 
Let any hon. Member opposite go down 
to one of our villages and masquerade as 
a Liberal, and ask why the men did not 
attend Liberal meetings in great numbers. 
The CuarrMAN intimated that the hon. 

entleman was out of Order in these 
observations.] He objected to this 
Amendment because it sought to place in 
the hands of members of the Church 
of England parochial secular charities 
which had been left to them by the 
testators to administer. The charities con- 
sisted of the distribution of certain doles— 
blankets, coals, and such like—and the 
only possible object which the Church of 
England could have in retaining these 
troublesome powers was not to admin- 
ister them fairly and honestly, irre- 
spective of differences of creed, but to 
administer them for the benefit of 


members of the Church of England, and 
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to threaten those who did not vote in 
favour of persons who were prepared to 
‘support the Church of England that they 
would not be given their fair share in 
these charities. 

Str R. WEBSTER ventured to think 
the Church of England might be content 
to leave unnoticed the observations of 
the hon. Member for Northampton, who 
knew so much about the general working 
of the Church, ani who had so much 
personal experience of the way in which 
its affairs were conducted. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : Will the right 
hon. Gentleman excuse me? I said 
nothing about its general working. I 
said I know what takes place in our 
villages, and so I do. 

Str R. WEBSTER must retain his 
own opinion as to the extent of the ex- 
perience of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton. He rose, however, for the 
purpose of putting one point to the right 
hon. Gentleman in consequence of his 
reply to the Member for Cambridge Uni- 
versity, which came upon him with some 
surprise. They were discussing the 
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clause whereby, ipso facto, the Church- 
wardens were to disappear from the 
trusteeship in the case of a non-ecclesi- 


astical charity where the circumstances 
were the same as those of Overseers. 
When the right hon. Member pointed 
out that as they (the Opposition) read 
this Bill a similar rule would not be 
applied in the case of the Wesleyan Body, 
and that there was no Amendment and 
no clause in the Bill which provided that 
an officer of the Wesleyan Body who 
was in a similar position to a Church- 
“warden would be, ipso facto, removed, and 
someone appointed and substituted for 
him, they were told that they were in 
error, and that there was an Amendment 
down which proposed to deal with 
Wesleyan and Nonconformist Churches 
in the same way. All he could say was 
that he was ignorant of any such 
Amendment, and he would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman to be good enough to tell 
them in whose name that Amendment 
stood. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: In mine. 
Sir R. WEBSTER confessed he had 
not hitherto appreciated the Amendment 


to which the right hon. Gentleman re- 
ferred. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that the 
Amendment was as follows :— 


Mr. Labouchere 
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“Where the Governing Body of a parochial 

charity other than an ecclesiastical charity does 
not include any persons elected by the rate- 
payers or parochial electors, or inhabitants.of 
the parish, or appointed Aine Parish Council 
or parish meeting, the hh Council may 
appoint additional members of that Governing 
Body not exceeding the number allowed by the 
Charity Commissioners in each case, and not 
exceeding in any case one-third of the whole 
number of the Governing Body, or, if that num- 
ber is less than six, not exceeding two.” 
That would introduce the elective prin- 
ciple in the case of every parochial 
charity, no matter what the church or 
chapel might be with which it was con- 
nected. 

Str J. GORST said, this did not 
appear to him to meet the case. What 
he pointed out in his speech was, that 
the Government were not dealing with 
other Religious Bodies in the same mode 
as they were dealing with the Church of 
England. The Amendment did not cer- 
tainly provide for a similarity of treat- 
ment. In the case of the Church the 
Churchwardens disappeared. It was not 
that additional persons were brought in 
and put on the Parish Council to sit in 
the same committee with the Church- 
wardens, and control their action and be 
heard in that matter. The Church- 
wardens disappeared bodily, and the 
charity was bodily transferred by the 
clause as it stood to the Parish Council. 
[Mr. H. H. Fowrer dissented.] This 
would be the effect of the clause with the 
Churchwardens substituted :— 


“ When the Churchwardens of a rural ish, 
as such, are, either alone or jointly with any 
other persons, trustees of any parochial charity, 
such number of the Councillors of the parish 
not exceeding thé number of the Church warden 
trustees, as the Council may appoint, shall be 
trustees in their place.” 


In the case of the Church the Parish 
Council were to appoint trustees, who 
were to take the place of the Church- 
wardens, and turn them out altogether ; 
in the case of the Wesleyan Body they 
were merely to appoint a number of 
persons who were to sit, not in the place 
of the Wesleyan officers, but to sit with 
them. 

*Mr. DARLING (Deptford) thought 
this case was a little stronger than the 
right hon. Gentleman had made out, be- 
cause, whilst in the case of the Church- 
wardens they were to be replaced 
altogether—every one of them—by the 
Bill as it stood, if it was a Wesleyan ora 
Jewish charity, or any other form of 
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eharity but a charity of the Church of 
England, there were only to be people 
elected provided there was already no 
elected persons among the trustees of the 
charity. If there was even one elected 
person among the trustees of the charity 
this Amendment did not apply at all. If 
there was no elected member among the 
trustees, and the Amendment was to 
apply in its integrity, then the Parish 
Council could only elect one-third, not 
the whole body, as in the case of the 
Church of England. In the case of the 
Church of England the whole body went 
out and the Parish Council elected the 
lot ; but if it was anybody else but the 
Charch of England, only one-third was to 
be replaced. And suppose it was a body 
added to, and not replaced, even then 
only one-third was to be added, and sup- 
posing the number of trustees was less 
than six, then the number to be added 
was not to exceed two. This, there- 
fore, became not a question of 


theology, as the hon. Member for North- 
ampton seemed to think, but of arithmetic. 
He should like to know if these were the 
notions which prevailed among those 
who fancied they were doing justice to 


the Church of England. He should like 
to hear the language which would be used 
from the Benches opposite if it was pro- 
posed to deal in this arithmetical fashion 
with any body but the Church of Eng- 
land. He should like to hear what would 
be said if a clergyman of the Church of 
England were to behave as unjustly in 
the administration of a parish charity as 
the Government were behaving to the 
Church of England in the drawing up of 
this clause. There was no claim in the 
world on the part of the Church of 
England to be treated differently from 
other Religious Bodies in this matter, 
but if Churchwardens were to be ex- 
cluded from the administration of chari- 
ties, let those who occupied an analogous 
position in other bodies be excluded also. 
If it could be shown that the clause 
would do for every Nonconformist Body 
what the clause did for the Church of 
England, he would vote for that clause, 
and against the Amendment now before 
the Committee. Surely it was fair that 
they should arrive at some principle of 
treating all these churches alike. There 
was no reason why the Church of Eng- 
land, because it had existed the longest, 
should be penalised the most. He in- 
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vited the right hon. Gentleman to show 
them how the Amendment would do 
what he said it would. All the trustees 
were to be swept out in one case, and 
not more than one-third added in the 
other, and he should like the right hon. 
Gentleman to demonstrate to them how 
one-third was equal to the whole. 

*Sir J. RIGBY said, he wished at once 
to answer the question—Why do you not 
deal with the Nonconformist Bodies, as re- 
gards their officers, as you deal with 
Church of England officers by this 
clause? Simply because there were no 
Nonconformist Bodies which bad officers 
in an analogous position. There was no 
Nonconformist officer in such a position 
as that, or as would be an elective officer 
elected by the Vestry of the parish. They 
were looked upon as mere private indi- 
viduals, and were mere private individuals. 
But with regard to Churchwardens, they 
had a public position, which they enjoyed 
by virtue of the special privilege that 
attached to the officers of the Church of 
England. A Churchwarden was not 
necessarily even a member of the Church 
of England; he might be a Noncon- 
formist, and in many cases he was. But, 
as regarded theclause, the only reason why 
they interfered with the case of secular 
charities was that they enjoyed an ex- 
ceptional position which the Government 
proposed to take away from them, and 
which had nothing corresponding to it 
in the case of Nonconformist Bodies. 
But when they were dealing with an 
increase in the number of trustees, in the 
Amendments that were to follow, they 
treated Church officers and Noncon- 
formist officers precisely on the same 
terms. If there had been an officer of 
apy Nonconformist denomination who 
had been elected by the Vestry, and by 
virtue of that election was put forward 
in an exceptionally favourable position, 
they would have dealt with him exactly 
as they did with the Churchwardens in 
the case of secular charities. 

Mr. ARCH (Norfolk, N.W.) did not 
wish to take up the time of the Com- 
mittee for more than two or three minutes, 
but he desired to say he thoroughly en 
dorsed the statement of the hon. Member 
for Northampton. That hon. Member 
had been twitted by the other side with 
not knowing anything of village life. 
Hon. Gentlemen could not twit him with 
that. He had never had a farthing’s- 
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worth of charity in the whole of his life, 
and he had brought up a large family. 
Surely he had a right to the respect of 
this House, being the only Representa- 
tive the agricultural labourers had. 
[ Opposition cries of “No, no!’"] He 
was the only bond fide labourer in the 
House. He expected that right hon. and 
hon. Gentlemen opposite did not want to 
be agricultural latourers. He hoped they 
would not be. But the reason why he 
had never received a farthing’s-worth of 
charity was because he was a Noncon- 
formist in religion and a Liberal in 
politics. He had known numbers of 
instances where men like himself, who 
had lived in our country villages, no 
matter how decent they were, or what 
their character was—[A laugh]—he 
claimed to have as honourable a character 
as any other gentleman in this House 
—[Laughter]—could not get a fraction, 
simply because they were Liberal in 

lities and Nonconformist in religion. 

e had, on the other hand, known many 
instances where the greatest sloven of a 
wife and the greatest drunkard of a 
husband—but who were not Noncon- 
formists and Liberals—could freely have 
these charities. It was time this Church 
despotism and trickery was done away 
with. At election times when a Liberal 
put up for a division, as he did, who was 
it who went round with their charities in 
order to draw the voters away? The 
Church clergymen. He hoped the Go- 
vernment would stick to their guns and 
sweep away this abominable Church 
patronage, and let the agricultural 
Jabourers have their rights. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
the President of the Local Government 
Board had told them that this clause 
would affect in precisely the same way 
the charities connected with Noncon- 
formist places of worship as it did those 
of the Church of England. The Solicitor 
General had told them exactly the con- 
trary, and he left the two right hon. 
Gentlemen to settle the matter between 
themselves. 

Str R. TEMPLE said, that after the 
learned argument the Committee had 
listened to, he wished to address a few 
plain words to the right hon. Gentleman. 
Whena pious Churchman had bequeathed 
a sum of money to be distributed among all 
sorts and conditions of men through the 
agency of the Vicar and Churchwardens, 
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hey would be violating the wishes and 
intentions of the founder of the charity 
if they dispensed with the intervention of 
the Churchwardens, Such conduct 
would amount to a breach of trust, and it 
could not fail to discourage such bequests 
in the future, because Churchwardens 
had good reason to distrust the proposed 
arrangement. 

Mr. WINGFIELD-DIGBY (Dorset, 
N.) said, he should like to draw the 
attention of the Committee to the case of 
a charity with which he was acquainted. 
It was a charity founded within the last 
four years, and it consisted of coal doles. 
It was no doubt fashionable now-a-days 
to cry down the system of doles, but this 
particular charity existed in a place where 
coals were very dear and hard to get ; it 
was established by a landowner in his 
own district, and the management was 
placed by him in the hands of the Vicar 
and Churchwardens, he acting jointly 
with them. The effect of the proposal 
of the Government would be to take the 
management of the charity out of the 
hands of those in whose care the admin- 
istration of it had intentionally and 
avowedly been placed. He did not 
wish to be egotistical, but the founder of 
this particular charity was himself. He 
had given the land from which the 
income arose, and it had been his intention 
that the administration should be in the 
hands of the Church. It would be a 
great injustice if his intentions were 
frustrated, and great injury would be 
done to the poorer classes by adopting a 
policy which must dry up the sources of 
charity. 

Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 163 ; 
Noes 126.—(Division List, No. 358.) 


*Mr. TOMLINSON said, he took it 
the effect of the last decision of the Com- 
mittee was to draw a distinction between 
ecclesiastical and  non-ecclesiastical 
charities. He would now move an 
Amendment which would _ introduce 
something like a spirit of fairness into 
the mode of treating this.question. His 
proposal was— 

To leave out from the second “charity ” to 
the end of the sub-section, and insert—“ and 
the Churchwardens of a rural parish are either 
alone or jointly with any other persons trustees 
thereof, the Parish Council may appoint one of 
the Councillors of the parish and the incumbent 
of the parish may appoint one of the Church- 
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wardens to be a trustee of the charity, and the 
persons so appointed shall be trustees in the 
place of the Churchwardens: Provided that 
nothing in this enactment shall affect the 
powers, duties, or liabilities of the Church- 
wardens in respect to ecclesiastical chari- 
ties.” 

The Solicitor General when he last 
addressed the Committee spoke of the 
Churchwardens as having a public 
capacity and of their being elective 
officers. There was reason to believe 
that in olden times both Churchwardens 
were elected by the Vestry, but now in 
most parishes a custom had grown up by 
which one Churehwarden only was 
elected, the other being nominated by the 
incumbent. This custom was now so 
general that it might be assumed that 
where the donor of a charity had nomi- 
nated the Churchwardens as trustees of 
a charity, his intention was to commit 
the custody of that charity to persons, one 
of whom only was elected, the other being 
nominated by the incumbent. It mightalso 
be assumed that in making one of the cus- 
todians a person not elected by the parish, 
but nominated by the incumbent, he was 
selecting a person who would be likely 
to be friendly to the Church. If, there- 
fore, they were to respect the donor’s 
intentions, it would be a gross injustice 
to take the custody of the funds entirely 
out of the hands of those to whom he had 
entrusted it ; and where one of the cus- 
todians was a man whose main qualifica- 
tion was that he had been nominated by 
the incumbent as a fit person to have 
charge of the ecclesiastical affairs of the 
parish, it would be a great wrong both 
to the donors and to the beneficiaries to 
put in the place of that Churchwarden a 
man elected by the Parish Council. In 
reference to the election of trustees by 
the Parish Council, he would like to 
remark on one fact which had not been 
noticed in the previous Debates, and that 
was that as the Bill now stood the mem- 
bers of the Parish Councils might be 
non-resident in the parish, and not even 
ratepayers. The idea in the minds of 
many hon. Members seemed to be that this 
Bill dealt only with the administration of 
ancient charities ; but, as a fact, modern 
charities were equally affected. He was 
able now to cite a case in which the 
present incumbent of a parish had, toa 
great extent out of his own money, built 
schools and a parish room, had estab- 
lished a parish club, and had appointed 
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the Churchwardens ez officio trustees and 
managers. But his informant added that 
the fact that he had done all this would 
not save the property from the hands of 
the spoiler, and he ventured to assert 
that this method of dealing with the 
Church charities would be regarded by 
the people at large as an act of spolia- 
tion. He had couched his Amendment 
in as moderate terms as possible, but he 
did desire that at any rate one of the 
Churchwardens should continue to be 
associated with the administration of the 
charities. He did not believe that in 
such a case as that which he had cited, 
the right hon. Gentleman in charge of 
the Bill desired to dissociate the Church- 
wardens from its management, but the 
effect of the clause was to violate the 
donor’s wishes. In order, therefore, 
to mitigate the mischief, he pro- 
posed his Amendment. Reference had 
several times, in the course of the De- 
bate, been made to the decision of the 
Master of the Rolls in a particular case, 
but he would like to point out that the 
question really raised there was as to 
whether the recipients of the charity 
were intended to be limited to persons 
belonging to the Chureh of England. 
The Master of the Rolls simply held 
that the fact that the trustees were 
ecclesiastical people did not give the 
charity an ecclesiastical aspect, and that 
the charity was intended for the benefit 
of all the parishioners. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 10, line 25, to leave out from the words 
“ ecclesiastical charity,” to the end of the sub- 
section, and insert the words “ and the Church- 
wardens of a rural parish are either alone or 
jointly with any other persons trustees thereof, 
the Parish Council may appoint one of the Coun- 
cillors of the parish and the Incumbent of the 
ape may appoint one of the Churchwardens to 

a trustee of the charity, and the persons so 
appointed shall be trustees in the place of the 
Churchwardens : Provided that nothing in this 
enactment shall affect the powers, duties, or 
liabilities of the Churchwardens in respect to 
ecclesiastical charities.”—( Mr. Tomlinson.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
‘this enactment shall apply’ stand part 
of the Clause.” 


*Sixe J. RIGBY said, that among all 
the curious anomalies of our political 


system nothing was more remarkable 
than ,that the incumbent of a parish 
might hand over the control of charities 
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to an officer who was in no way repre- 
sentative of the views of the majority of 
the parish, He might, in fact, appoint 
a Nonconformist as his Churchwarden. 
There was no intention on their part to 
interfere with the functions of the 
Churchwardens in ecclesiastical matters, 
but the Government objected to allow 
the Churchwardens to exercise control 
over the secular affairs of the parish, and 
the policy of the Bill was that no 
Churchwardens, elected or nominated, 
should have any further concerns with 
purely secular matters. They could not, 
therefore, accept the Amendment. 


Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON said, 
that as the Government had declined to 
accept the Amendment, he would like to 
point out the unfair position in which 
the Church of England was being placed. 
. The Government had decided that in the 
administration of all charities there 
should be an elective element. 

It being Midnight, the Chairman left 
the Chair to make his report to the 
House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


ISOLATION HOSPITALS BILL [Lords.] 
(No. 436.) 


CONSIDERATION. THIRD READING. 

Bill, as amended, considered ; read the 
third time, and passed, with Amend- 
ment. 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) asked 
if it was possible to read a Bill a third 
time on the same night that the Report 
stage was taken, when clauses had been 
inserted as Money Clauses ? 


Mr. SPEAKER replied in the affir- 
mative. 


Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
said, his constituents would be extremely 
glad to hear that the Bill had passed. 
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ROYAL ASSENT. 
Message to attend the Lords Commis- 
sioners ;— 
The House went ;— and, being re- 
turned ;— 
Mr. Speaker reported the Royal 
Assent to,— 
1. Public Authorities Protection 
Act, 1893. 
2. Madras and Bombay Armies Act, 
1893, 
8. Married Women’s Property Act, 
1893. 
4, National Debt Redemption Act, 
1893. 
5. Public Works Loans (No. 3) 
Act, 1893. 


SHOP HOURS ACT (1892) AMENDMENT 
(No. 2) BILL. 
Lords Amendments to be considered 
forthwith ; considered, and agreed to, 
with Amendments. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (COUNTY OF 
LONDON SATURDAY POLL) BILL. 


On Motion of Captain Norton, Bill to provide 
that at Parliamentary Elections in the County 
of London the Poll shall take place on Saturday, 
ordered to be brought in by Captain Norton, Mr. 
Pickersgill, Mr. J. Stuart, and Mr. J. Burns. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 473. } 


PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN 


(No. 2) Brix. 


On Motion of Sir R. Webster, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, ordered to be brought in by Sir R. 
Webster, Mr. Greene, Mr. Bucknill, and Mr. 
Byrne. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 474.] 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Motion made, and Question, “ That 
this House do now adjourn,”—(Mr. 
Marjoribanks,)—put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned accordingly at two 
minutes after Twelve o’clock, 





Sir J. Rigby 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 6th December 1898. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL.—(No. 274.) 


commiTTEE. [ Progress, 5th December.] 
[FOURTEENTH NIGHT. ] 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 13 (Public property and 
charities.) 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 10, line 25, to leave out from the 
words “ecclesiastical charity,” to the end of 
the sub-section, and insert the words “ and the 
Churchwardens of a rural parish are either 
alone or jointly with any other persons trustees 
thereof, the Parish Council may appoint one of 
the Councillors of the parish and the Incumbent 
of the parish may appoint one of the Church- 
wardens to be a trustee of the charity, and the 
persons so appointed shall be trustees in the 
place of the Churchwardens: Provided that 
nothing in this enactment shall affect the 
powers, duties, or liabilities of the Church- 
wardens in respect to ecclesiastical charities.”’— 
(Mr. Tomlinson.) 


Question again proposed, “That the 


words ‘ this enactment shall apply’ stand 
part of the Clause.” 


Debated resumed. 


Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON (York, 
N.R., Thirsk), continuing his speech 
commenced the previous night, said, the 
Committee would remember that in the 
course of yesterday those hon. Members 
who were mainly connected with the 
interests of the Church in this House had 
been offering terms of compromise to the 
Government, which were more and more 
ample. They had been steadily refused. 
The hon. Member for Preston had in 
this Amendment offered terms which 
would give a very extensive power to the 
ratepayers to control charities even when 
in the trusteeship of the Incumbent and 
Churchwardens. If they were to tamper 
with the administration of charities in 
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a way which he could not describe other- 
wise than as a breach of faith with the 
benevolent dead, the majority should be 
anxious to make it as little glaringly 
unjust as possible. They were told that 
the intention of the framers of the Bill 
was that the elective element should 
enter into the trusteeship of all charities 
not ecclesiastical. This Amendment 
was not inconsistent with that object. 
It dealt with two classes of cases— 
first, where the Churchwardens were 
alone trustees ; and, secondly, where. 
they were trustees jointly with other 
persons. In the former case, his hon. 
Friend proposed that one of the elective 
Churchwardens should be replaced by a 
person not elected but nominated by the 
Parish Council. In the other case, where 
the Churchwardens were trustees jointly 
with the Overseers, the effect of his 
hon. Friend’s proposal would be that 
three out of five should be elected. He 
did not wish to see any class of charities 
treated with injustice, and it was to be 
hoped that the justice extended to other 
charities should also be extended to 
those of the Church of England. He 
was told that the majority of the House 
desired that all the trustees should be 
elected except the Incumbent of the 
parish. But these trusts were in many 
cases to be distributed in the Church 
after the service of the Church, and in 
many cases they were so distributed. All 
that his hon. Friend proposed was that 
the Incumbent of the parish, who could 
not be expected to distribute these doles 
himself in the Church, should be allowed 
to appoint one of the trustees to assist 
him in distributing the doles after the 
service. Otherwise it was possible that 
the person who was to assist the In- 
ecumbent might not be a member of 
the Church of England, and might 
not take part in the service. He 
maintained that the Amendment was 
a very fair compromise of the matter. It 
appeared to him not to be as large a one 
as they ought to have, but, at any rate, 
it gave them something ; it gave them 
one man to act in sympathy with the 
Vicar. If the Amendment were accepted 
it would meet all such cases as those put 
forward by the hon. Member for North- 
ampton. Ifthe Incumbent and one of the 
Churchwardens appointed by him were 
associated with the popularly-appointed 
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trustees any distribution of doles for the 

urposes suggested by the hon. Member 
or Northampton would be prevented. 
He would like to know whether the 
charities, of which the hon. Member 
spoke with so much warmth and in- 
accuracy, were not really charities pro- 
vided by the Vicar himself out of his own 
poorly-filled pocket ? If the Government 
accepted the Amendment at this the 
eleventh hour they would do much to 
secure the flow of benevolence in the 
future, and to facilitate the steady pro- 
gress of this measure. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, that 
to a certain extent he agreed with this 
Amendment, because, undoubtedly, what 
his hon. Friend who had just sat down 
had said was perfectly true—namely, 
that this clause interfered with the in- 
tention of testators, and would have the 
effect of checking the flow of benevolence 
in the future, because he could not help 
thinking that a great many of these doles 
and other charities were intended by the 
founders to be directly connected with 
theChurch. He regretted that a greater 


fight had not been made on his side of 
the House to maintain more thoroughly 
than had been done the connection 
between the Church and the State in 


every parish. He thought they had 
thrown away a great deal too readily that 
connection. They had allowed the 
Vestry to be left as an unpopular body 
elected on a high franchise as compared 
with the democratic assembly which was 
to regulate civil matters. The Amend- 
ment did to a certain extent establish 
some connection between the Church and 
certain civil matters in the parish, but he 
was not one of those who thought that 
the Church ought solely to deal with 
charities, and he wished his hon. Friend 
had chosen the Churchwarden elected by 
the laity as one of the trustees. They 
ought to make the defence of the Church 
popular, and he did not think they would 
do that if they took all the power from 
the laity and threw it into the hands of 
the clergy alone. It was a moot point 
how far a Vicar or Rector had a statutory 
right to appoint one of the Church- 
wardens. 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, 
that he had in moving his Amendment 


Mr. J. Grant Lawson 
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put the choice by the Vicar of a Church- 
warden as a matter of custom, 


Mr. HANBURY said, the practice 
had been, undoubtedly, that the Vicar 
should choose one ; but that was not so 
in all parishes, for in many parishes 
the laity elected both Churchwardens. 
He did not think it would be fair to the 
laity to say that that power should be 
taken away, and that the Vicar’s Church- 
warden should be alone one of the 
trustees. He wanted the Church to be 
represented ; but why on earth the laity 
should be ousted, or why their Church- 
warden should not be appointed instead 
of the Incumbent’s, he could not under- 
stand. He would vote for any Amend- 
ment that would strengthen the rights of 
the Church, but this Amendment would 
weaken the position of the Church. He 
hoped his hon. Friend would substitute 
for “Incumbent” the word “ Vestry,” 
which he thought would be the wiser 
course. 


*Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire, E.), who was _ indistinetly 
heard, said, the fallacy in the arguments 
of hon. Members opposite was that pro- 
perty was given to the Vicar and Church- 
wardens because they represented the 
Church. But it had been pointed out 
that Churchwardens did not represent 
the Church ; in many cases, and espe- 
cially in Wales, they were Noncon- 
formists. The property was given to the 
parson as the persona and Churchwardens 
because in old times they were the only 
persons who represented the parish as a 
sort of guasi-official trustees. To this day, 
in his country, the Church and the parish 
were denoted by the same word. The 
Church was the parish, the parish was 
the Church, and the Churchwardens and 
Incumbent, of course, represented the 
parish in a guwasi-official capacity. He 
thought the Solicitor General had com- 
pletely disposed of the argument that 
Nonconformist Bodies should be treated 
in the same way as the Church. 


*Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Uni- 
versity), who was indistinctly heard, said, 
the Amendment was intended to meet 
not only ancient history—in regard to 
which he would be prepared to meet the 
right hon. Baronet who had just spoken 
at a future time—but also quite recent 
cases. He was afraid the hon. Member 
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for Preston was one of those people who 
suffered from what he might call clerico- 
phobia, but he thought the hon, Member 
need not trouble himself with undue 
terrors, for the Amendment would only 
give the unfortunate parson the right to 
nominate his own Churchwarden as one 
of the trustees of these charities, while 
the rest of the Body would be, he might 
almost say, aggressively appointed by 
the Parish Council. The President of 
the Local Government Board had made 
most conciliatory speeches and had 
throughout preserved a most conciliatory 
attitude, but, unfortunately, he did not 
sit upon the Treasury Bench alone. He 
was surrounded by others, and he was 
not quite sure that even at this moment 
the poison of the tempter was not being 
poured into his ear. There was an hon. 
Gentleman sitting at the end of the 
Treasury Bench (Mr. T. E. Ellis) who 
came from Wales, and if he talked too 
much to the right hon. Gentleman he 
knew what the result would be. In any 
case, he would have to exercise all the 
firmness he had to resist it. The Presi- 


dent of the Local Government Board 
had over and over again declared his 


desire not to interfere with the interests 
of the Church, but these declarations 
were worth very little unless they 
were embodied in the words of an 
Act of Parliament. If the Amendment 
was rejected by the Government, the 
Opposition would be forced to the con- 
clusion that in this very important 
matter the rights of the Church were not 
safeguarded. Indeed, it was obvious 
that charities which had been associated 
with the Church from time immemorial 
were to be sacrificed to satisfy the whim 
of certain supporters of the Government, 
who thought the Bill would be worth 
nothing unless it swept away the whole 
influence of the Church of England in such 
matters, The Bill, by the admission of the 
right hon. Gentleman himself, was a great 
experiment, which could not succeed un- 
less it was framed in a spirit of concilia- 
tion for the opinions of all classes ; and 
if their proposal was rejected Churchmen 
would have no course left except so far 
as they could to oppose each fresh 
addition to the burden which in this 
matter they were called upon to bear. 
He did not threaten obstruction, which 
would be altogether contrary to his own 
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practice ; but the right hon. Gentleman 
must expect that if the intentions which 
he had expressed were not reasonably 
carried out, this important Bill would not 
pass with such facility as it otherwise 
would. 


Viscount WOLMER (Edinburgh, 
W.) said, he had an Amendment on the 
Paper which, if this Amendment was 
negatived, he would not be able to move, 
and he therefore asked the permission of 


the Committee to be allowed to speak 
partly to the Amendment before the 
House and partly to his own Amend- 
ment. His proposal was to insert after 
“ecclesiastical charity ” the words— 
“And the Churchwardens, or some of them, 
are either alone or jointly with any other per- 
sons, the trustees of such charity, the Parish 
Council may appoint additional trustees not 
exceeding the number of such Churchwardens.” 
The gist of that Amendment, he 
said, was addition instead of substi- 
tution, and the object was to put 
the Church in the same positicn as 
all other Religious Bodies, and not in a 
position of particular, peculiar, and 
unique disqualification. He admitted 
that there was a great deal to be said for 
the argument that many old charities 
were given in trust to the Incumbent and 
Churchwardens because they were the 
only public officials in the parish. But 
was there nothing to be said on the 
other side of the question? Was it 
absolutely denied that in the eyes of 
hundreds of thousands of Churchmen and 
Churchwomen the Churchwardens had 
not been civil officers, but ecclesiastical 
officers exactly corresponding, to the 
stewards of the Wesleyan Communion ? 
And unless it was proved that no charity 
had been bequeathed into the custody of 
the Churchwardens simply from a Church 
point of view, hon. Members who voted 
for the Bill as it stood avowed themselves 
ready to do that which was no less than 
un act of spoliation towards the Church, 
The Government, he understood, intended 
to prevent the religious administration of 
parochial trusts. That intention might 
be right or it might be wrong, but at any 
rate the Church ought to be in the same 
position as all other Religious Bodies 
with regard to it. Under the Bill, how- 
ever, Churchmen alone were to be pre- 
cluded from making their civil officers 
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the guardians of their trust. If the pro- 
posal of the Government passed it would 
never be in the power of Churchmen or 
Churehwomen in the future who desired 
to establish a trust under the care of the 
Church to appoint Churchwardens as the 
administrators of that trust. The hon. 
Member for Rugby said there would be 
no Churechwardens. 


Mr. COBB : Churchwardens will 
cease to exist as public officers. 


Viscount WOLMER said, Church- 
wardens were not abolished by this Bill ; 
men would exist in every parish as 
Churchwardens, but under the proposal 
of the Government if Churchmen or 
Churchwomen made the Churchwardens 
the administrators of their bequests such 
a provision would be null and void, and 
the duty of administration would pass 
into the hands of the Parish Council. 
That was a preposterous injustice, and 
he hoped the Government would consider 
whether in their zeal for popular adminis- 
tration they were not adopting a course 
which would have the effect of robbing 
the poor of many bequests in the future. 
It was a monstrous injustice to put the 
Church in a different position to the 
members of other Religious Bodies. 
He appealed to them as men who, what- 
ever their views of the Ciurch, did not 
desire to do anything but justice, whe- 
ther it was fair to treat in any sense as 
national endowments that had been left 
as Church parochial charities within the 
last few years? On the Second Reading 
of the Bill the President of the Local 
Government Board said that neither he 
nor the Government intended to use this 
Bill as an indirect attack upon the 
Church, and all they now asked was that 
the right hon. Gentleman should remain 
true to that promise, to interpret that 
promise so that the Church might not be 
treated differently to the Nonconformist 
Bodies; and he could not himself 
believe that when the Government came 
to consider the injustice they would be 
doing by making this difference between 
church and chapel, and the risk they were 
running of robbing the poor of their 
charities, that they would persist in their 
proposal, At any rate, he asked them 
most earnestly to consider their proposal. 
The difference in his Amendment and the 
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one they were now discussing was that 
his Amendment, so far as these charities 
were concerned, put the Church on 
exactly the same footing as the Non- 
conformist Bodies would be placed in by 
the Amendment which the right hon. 
Gentleman had upon the Paper. At the 
present moment the right hon. Gentle- 
man proposed to sweep away the Church- 
wardens altogether, and to substitute 
nominated representatives of the Parish 
Council without regard to the date, age, 
or purpose of the particular charity. 
What he (Viscount Wolmer) proposed 
was that as in the case of Roman 
Catholic or Jewish or Wesleyan charities, 
so the members nominated by the Parish 
Council should not be in substitution of 
the Churchwardens, but in addition to 
them. 


Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge) wished to call atten- 
tion to one point which he thought had 
not sufficiently been brought out in this 
discussion. If the view of the Govern- 
ment were accepted an ecclesiastical 
charity would be judged not upon the 
character and religious intentions of the 
testator. They should be dealing with a 
large number of eleemosynary charities 
such as parish rooms and institutes. All 
these rooms were used for various public 
purposes, and not specifically vested for 
Church uses; but it was the obvious 
intention of the founders to give them to 
the Churchwardens as Church and not as 
secular officers. There was a great 
difference between eleemosynary charities 
and parish rooms. The former were 
meant to be administered for the poor of 
the parish; the parish room was dis- 
tinctly meant to be a Church organisation. 
Was it fair or right that these recent 
creations for specifically Church objects 
should be handed over to a Board the 
majority of which might consist of Non- 
conformists ? The redson they asked 
that either the Amendment of the Mem- 
ber for Preston or that of the noble Lord 
might be accepted was in order that 
they might have some guarantee 
that these distinctly Church institutions 
should be controlled by a Board of 
Trustees, the majority of whom should 
remain Churchmen. So far as the parish 
rooms went, he thought they ought to 
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have more. He did not think in case of 
parish rooms they ought to have any 
representative element. They were not 
meant for whole parishes, but for Church 
purposes in the parishes, and ought to 
remain entirely in the Church. But if 
the Government would not exempt them, 
as he feared they would not, they ought, 
at all events, to secure that the majority 
of the trustees should be Churchmen. 
On the general question he most heartily 
supported the noble Lord the Member 
for Edinburgh. They used to hear a 
great deal of religious equality. Where 
had that cry gone to now ? The Govern- 
ment were creating a new religious in- 
equality. . They proposed to treat Church 
property and charities in a manner 
absolutely different from the treatment 
of Nonconformist property and charities. 
He was very glad to see there was that 
spirit of fairness on the other side that 
they did not propose only to interfere 
with Church charities, but that they also 
proposed some limited interference with 
Nonconformist charities. But why not 


mete out the same measure to both ? 
Why swamp the Church charities and 
only add a small number to the repre- 


sentatives of the Nonconformist charities. 
He would leave both sets of charities in 
the hands of the existing trustees. He 
regarded both sets of charities as part of 
the chureh or chapel endowments to the 
poor. The hon. Member for Northamp- 
ton asked why they should not relieve 
the clergy of this very unpleasant task 
of administering these doles. The answer 
was clear. “The task might be an un- 
pleasant one, but they were left to the 
clergy as part of the Church endowments 
to the poor, and if the clergy disliked the 
administration this House had no right 
to relieve them of it. He applied the 
same argument to Nonconformist chari- 
ties, and he heartily supported the 
Amendment of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Edinburgh. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle) regarded the Amendment of 
his hon. Friend behind him as a most 
moderate proposal, and he might say the 
same of the alternative proposal of his 
noble Friend opposite, which, unfortu- 
nately, he would probably not be able to 
move. He thought the interests of the 
Church and the rights of the Church 
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entitled them to demand a great deal 
more than this. They were putting 
forward, therefore, a proposal now which 
was far within the demands they were 
entitled to put forward, and they put it 
forward as a compromise—he was afraid 
in vain—in the hope that there yet 
remained among some Members on the 
Treasury Bench that attachment to the 
Church which in past times they pro- 
fessed, but which they were now doing so 
little to show. His hon. Friend pro- 
posed to continue the existing practice. 
The existing practice in all or almost all 
the churches was that the clergyman 
appointed one Churchwarden and the 
parish appointed the other. They 
desired to perpetuate that system in the 
case where they were trustees of a 
charity. Let them take first a case 
which arose under this Amendment, 
where a charity was vested in a Vicar 
and Churchwardens. They claimed, in 
the first place, that that was a Church 
charity, and that the founder undoubtedly 
intended that it should be distributed 
through the agency of the Church, 
choose the Vicar and the Churchwardens, 
not because they were the only people in 
the parish, but because he desired that 
the alms should be distributed through 
the agency of the Church. He had had 
& most curious case sent to him in relation 
to this, which, he thought, might be in- 
teresting. This case had arisen so 
recently as 1890. A lady left a house 
and a large sum of money to the Vicar 
and Churchwardens for the benefit of the 
parish. She stipulated that one of the 
Trustees should be the Parish Warden, 
being anxious to secure some popular 
representation, and not to limit it to the 
Churchwarden appointed by the Vicar. 
In this case it was perfectly fair to con- 
tinue these trusts in the Vicar and 
Churchwardens, because they had from 
the first been administered by the Church- 
wardens, and he maintained there was no 
right whatever in this House to take 
them away from the Church officers and 
entrust them to other persons. Would it 
be to the interest of the poor? He had 
a very interesting letter from a clergy- 
man the other day, in which he said— 
“T tell you honestly I long to be relieved 
from the duty of trustee ; but as an ordinary 
member of the community, Isay grievous harm 


will be done to the poor if this is taken away 
from us... .. We apply it to the satisfaction 
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of all denominations without the smallest assist- 
ance, and to take it away and give it to the 
Parish Council would be to inflict a grievous 
injury to the interests of the poor.’® 

If that was a strong case was it not much 
stronger when the charity was vested in 
the names of the Churchwardens and 
Overseers? It was here actually pro- 
posed by the Government that a trust of 
that description was not to be adminis- 
tered by any one representative whom 
the founder intended should administer it. 
They had taken away the Overseers and 
substituted for them persons appointed by 
the Parish Council, and they were now 
going to takeaway the Churchwardens and 
substitute for them persons appointed by 
the Parish Council. Therefore, these 
trusts which were established by the 
founders to be administered through 
Church officers were going to be 
altogether dissociated from the Church 
and put only under such persons as the 
Parish Council might think fit to appoint. 
That, he contended, was not dealing 
fairly with the Church. It was not even 
taking away the disabilities of other 
Religious Bodies. On the contrary, it 
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was putting new disabilities upon the 


Church alone and placing it in a far 
worse condition than any other Religious 
Body. His noble Friend the Member 
for Edinburgh proposed to deal with this 
matter by addition instead of substitution. 
He heartily wished the noble Lord might 
bring that Amendment forward. It was, 
to his mind, founded on absolute fairness, 
and he did not see how it could, with any 
justice, be objected to. He was afraid, 
however, it would not be possible for the 
noble Lord to bring on this Amendment, 
and certainly, if the hon. Member for 
Preston went to a Division, he should 
support his Amendment. 


Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
Theright hon.Gentleman has expressed his 
surprise that anyone not adverse to the 
Church of England should support this 
Amendment ; but the right hon. Gentle- 
man will permit me to say that I do not 
think it is to the benefit of the Church 
of England or any other Church that 
claims to temporal power on the part of 
the Church should be put forward in the 
strong manner adopted on this occasion. 
The claim to temporal power of Churches 
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has never been favourable to the 
Churches that have advanced their claim 
either in this or any other country. This 
is a claim on the part of the spiritual 
power to exercise a predominant right in 
purely temporal affairs. [“No!”] I 
shall explain that to show that that is 
not an incorrest statement of the matter. 
So far as these trusts can be properly 
called ecclesiastical my right hon, Friend 
has declared his intention to exclude 
them from the operation of the Bill. As 
to the definition of what is or is not 
ecclesiastical, if there are any suggestions 
or arguments to be advanced that the 
defiaition is not sufficient, we are quite 
open to listen to any suggestion on the 
point ; but at present let us take it that 
our intention is that, in matters which 
are not purely spiritual or ecclesiastical, 
but which are secular and temporal, we 
decline altogether to admit the claim on 
the part of the Church of England or 
any other Ecclesiastical Body whatever 
to have any voice or weight in the 
matter, That is the line on which we 
take our stand. The right hon. Gentle- 
man says that we exclude every- 
body who has any connection with the 
Chureh. That is not an accurate state- 
ment. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE : I said that, in 
the case where the property was vested 
in the Churchwardens or Overseers, the 
Vicar was not in it. 


Sir W. HARCOURT : That is not 
a common case. [Mr. E. STanHopE: 
Yes, it is.] I think the case is more 
common where the Incumbent is in it. 
Let us see in this Amendment what it is 
that is asked. The present system is 
that the Vestry appoint one Church- 
warden and the parson appoints another, 
and I suppose—I do not know whether 
that is the theory—they are to fight one 
another. At all events, they are two 
separate interests. There ought not to 
be separate interests with reference to 
temporal matters, whatever be the case 
with reference to ecclesiastical matters, 
which will remain in the Vestry as they 
do now. They are not to interfere in 
temporal matters. Well, now you 
propose to take from the Vestry this 
popular element—their nomination of one 
Churchwarden—and transfer it to the 
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Parish Council. You take away the 
popular Churchwarden and transfer him 
to the Parish Council, but you leave the 
parson’s Churchwarden and say he must 
not be disturbed. Why not? Why is 
the parson, in a matter purely temporal, 
to have any nominee upon these trusts ? 
It is a claim utterly and entirely 
unjustifiable. The right hon. Gentleman 
says— We regard the trusts as the pro- 
perty of the Church.” I deny that 
altogether. So far as it is not ecclesi- 
astical, but a temporal endowment, it is 
not the property of the Church. The 
right hon. Gentleman, I am bound to say, 
did not make that assertion, though some 
gentleman behind him did put for- 
ward the claim that even if it was not the 
property of the Chuitch, but the pro- 
perty of the parish, there was some 
vested interest in the Church and in its 
representatives to administer that public 
property. Well, I deny that in toto. I 
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deny that they have any more right to 
the administration than they have to the 
property. It is public property, and ought 
to be publicly administered. Where it is 
shown that the circumstances are such as to 
demonstrate that this was intended really 


to be a denominational foundation and 
gift, then he admitted it would come 
under the definition and conditions of an 
ecclesiastical foundation. Bui take the 
general case. What was it? We all 
know from the ancient history of our 
parishes that where a man wished to 
make a temporal foundation for the 
benefit of the whole community, there 
were no persona. The parson was the 
persona in the parish, and the Overseers 
and Churehwardens were the only 
trustees—the only persons existing in 
whom the trust could be vested. Therefore 
there is no presumptiun, even apart from 
particular elements in the case, that 
these temporal foundations for the good 
of the community were vested in the 
parson with a special designation for 
denominational purposes, and the pre- 
sumption is, therefore, if it is a gift 
prima facie of a temporal character and 
for the good of the whole community, these 
trustees were not denominational trustees 
in any sense of the word ; that they had 
no claim whatever to the administration 
of the property any more than they had 
to the property itself. You do not deny 
that the trusteeship may be with ad- 
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vantage changed, but you say keep us 
the administration in the hands of the 
Church. Why? For what purpose do 
you want to use it. Why is this claim 
put forward that the Church are to ad- 
minister these temporal endowments for 
the benefit of the whole community? I 
suppose because you think it will give 
the Church some exceptional advantage. 
I do not for a moment impute to the 
ecclesiastical personages who have the 
disposal of patronage of this kind that 
they deliberately, and for any motive 
that is to be condemned, employ these — 
foundations for the advantage of 
their own religion. But if you 

give one particular denomination the 
disposition of these funds, human 

nature being what it is, the tendency 

would be to have feeling running in the 

direction of those who had the adminis- 

tration of the charity. That cannot be 

denied, and without casting any imputa- 

tion at all upon* the ecclesiastical per- 

sonages, I should say what is contrary 

to my own experience if I asserted that’ 
this patronage never was exercised in 

the direction of the interests—which they 

conscientiously believe they are serving— 
of their denomination. In my opinion, 
that is an unfortunate position in which 

to place the Church—to claim for it that 

it should have any exclusive right or any 

predominant right to dispose of that 

which is the common property of all. 

There was a time in former generations 

when that was the doctrine which was 

held, and sincerely held. It is not held 

now, certainly not by the people who sit 

on this side of the House, and I do not 

believe by the majority who sit on the 

other side. Of this I am quite certain : 

that is not the view held by the majority 

of the people of this country. What 

they think is that in the case of public 

property, whether it be of this character 

or any other character, it is good for the 

community at large that it shall be 

administered by representatives of that 

community and not by agents or repre- 

sentatives of any particular denomination. 

These are the grounds upon which we 

proceed in this matter, and the Govern- 

ment cannot, therefore, accept this 

Amendment. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 

ham, W.): I rise chiefly to ask a ques- 
tion of my right hon. Friend the President 
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of the Local Government Board as to 
the meaning of the clause as it stands. 
He proposes that the Churchwardens 
shall be placed in the same position in 
which the Overseers will be placed by a 
previous portion of the section, and 
accordingly, reading the words applicable 
to the Overseers as applicable to the 
Churchwardens, the Parish Council will 
appoint such number of the Councillors 
of the parish not exceeding the number 
of the Churchwardens to be trustees “ in 
their place.” Now, Sir, what I want to 
ask my right hon. Friend is this : Sup- 
posing the Parish Council should be 
of opinion that the existing Church- 
wardens, or one of them, are or is the 
very best person for the place, would 
they have the power under these cireum- 
stances to appoint this Churchwarden ? 
Would it be held in that case that they 
were appointing a Parish Councillor in 
place of the Churehwarden, though 
they only replaced the Churchwarden ? 
I think such a case may occasionally 
arise, and if my right hon. Friend were 
to say that they would be precluded 
from appointing the Churehwarden in 
such a case, then he is very clearly 
liberty of the Parish 
Council. I cannot think that that can 
be his intention. As regards the 
Amendment which is before the Com- 
mittee, my noble Friend the Mem- 
ber for West Edinburgh made, I 
think, a very strong argument against 
the whole proposal of the Govern- 
ment; he pointed out, in the first 
place—and I do not think that anybody 
has attempted, or will attempt, to contra- 
dict him—that in some cases the inten- 
tion of the donor was to have ecclesias- 
tical administration. That I quite agree 
with. In many cases that may not have 
been the case. The Churchwardens may 
only have been accepted because they 
-happened to be there as permanent ex 
officio Guardians. But there must be 
some cases in which the donor had dis- 
tinctly ecclesiastical intentions, and in 
this case, accordingly, the object and 
intention of the donor will be frustrated 
by the proposal of the Government, and 
I quite agree with my noble Friend that 
that will have to some extent the power 
of restricting charities in this direction. 
But I do not propose to argue that point 
any further, because, in the first place, I 
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restricting the 
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do not think it arises upon the Amend- 
ment, and, in the second place, because I 
consider it is precluded by the statement 
of the intention of the Government. The 
Government have told us on what prin- 
ciple, or rather I should say on what 
principles—because the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has just given us a totally 
new principle—the Government have 
told us on what principle they are pro- 
ceeding, and I feel it would be quite use- 
less under these circumstances to attempt 
to resist their decision. The principle 
which was laid down by my right hon. 
Friend the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board was that it was desirable 
that there should be popular representa- 
tion upon all these parochial non-ecclesi- 
astical charities, and he went on to say 
that it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment in this matter to deal with absolute 
equality as between all the charities of a 
non-ecclesiastical character. That is the 
principle of my right hon. Friend the 
President of the Local Government 
Board. Now the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer comes 
down, and he tells us in general terms— 
he laid down an entirely new principle— 
it is the duty of the Government, he 
appears to tell us, to prevent the spiritual 

wer from claiming any interference at 
all in these temporal charities. Well, 
Sir, if that is the duty of the Govern- 
ment, I think we must interpret it a little. 
We must read for “ spiritual power” the 
Church of England, because it is clear 
that when the spiritual power is con- 
nected with a Roman Catholic organisa- 
tion, or a Nonconformist organisation, 
then the intention, desire, and duty of the 
Government does not arise. I go on to 
say that if this second principle is really 
the principle upon which the Go- 
vernment intend to act, they have 
been very unhappy in the proposals they 
have made to the Committee. They 
are absolutely inconsistent. Who are, 
above all, the representatives of this 
spiritual power whose interference is to 
be resisted ? Not the Churchwardens, 
who are laymen, and who in many cases 
are Nonconformists. The Vicar is the 
person who, above all others, represents 
the spiritual power, and with the Vicar 
the Government do not propose to inter- 
fere. Wherever a charity is left to a 
Vicar and Churehwarden, or where it is 
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left to the Vicar alone, in the first place 
they are going to abolish the Church- 
warden and leave the Vicar, and in the 
second place they are not going to touch 
the Vicar at all. 


Srmr W. HARCOURT : Move to strike 
out the Vicar. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I leave 
that to my right hon. Friend, and I leave 
him to settle the question with his right 
hon. Colleague the President of the 
Local Government Board, who has de- 
clared as another principle—and this is 
the third principle—that the Govern- 
ment do notintend in this Bill to inter- 
fere in any way with the rights of the 
Church ; and now here is the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who, after all, takes a 
very spasmodic part in these Debates— 
who comes down generally in order to 
say something absolutely contradictory to 
what has previously been said by his 
right hon. Colleague, and perfectly pre- 
pared once more to throw over the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board. 
He proposes to deal with the Vicar as 
well as with the Churchwardens. All I 


have got to say is, we have got to deal 
with the Bill as it stands, and as it stands 
it is perfectly inconsistent with the great 
principle that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has laid down, because it does 
not deal with the spiritual power in the 


person of the Vicar. I go back to the 
real principle as laid down by the 
Minister in charge of the Bill—that is, 
that while the Government claim that 
there shall be popular representation 
upon these charities, they intend to deal 
equally by all persons and sects. I con- 
fess I do not follow the Amendment 
which is before the Committee in the 
name of the hon. Member for Preston, 
because it does not deal equally with all 
sects. He does propose to exclude one 
of the Churchwardens and to require the 
Parish Council to substitute somebody in 
his place. That is altogether a different 
principle from the principle which is 
adopted in the Bill with regard to 
other non-ecclesiastical charities. In 
the case of these other non-eccle- 
siastical charities the Government pro- 
ceed by way of addition, and I 
admit there is a great deal to be said 
for them; and, at all events, I think 
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the Committee must be content to accept 
the principle, and to allow of this addi- 
tion. But if this is to be the principle 
applicable to other charities, charities 
connected with other sects, then I think 
we ought to have the same principle 
applicable to the Church. That idea is 
carried out by the Amendment of my 
noble Friend the Member for West Edin- 
burgh. It is quite true that if the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Preston were either voted upon or nega- 
tived, then my noble Friend would not 
be able to propose his Amendment. But 
1 think, if it commended itself to the 
Committee, then my noble Friend would 
be able to move his Amendment as an 
Amendment to the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Preston, and in that 
way we could take a Division upon the 
Amendment of my noble Friend, which, 
I think, would better carry out the idea 
of equality which I understand the 
majority of those who are opposed to 
the proposal of the Government desire. 


Viscount WOLMER said, it had been 
pointed out to him that the Question 
having been put that the words down to 
“enactment” stand part of the clause, 
he could not move an Amendment to 
that. He gave notice that if the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Preston 
became the substantive Motion before 
the Committee, he should move to leave 
out all the words after the word 
“appoint,” in line 23, for the purpose 
of inserting the words— 

“additional trustees not exceeding the number 
of Churchwardens.” 

He claimed that the Government were in 
honour bound to accept his Amendment, 
for if they did not the pledge given by 
the President of the Local Government 
Board on the Second Reading would 
not be fulfilled. That pledge was as 
follows :— 

‘“‘We do not propose that the rector or any 

trustee properly appointed should be removed 
or dispossessed or interfered with in his trustee- 
ship.” 
[Mr. H. H. Fowrer: Read the next 
sentence.] He had not the context with 
him, but he believed that there was 
nothing in it to weaken the pledge that 
was given. 

Mr. TOMLINSON intimated that he 
was willing to withdraw his Amendment, 
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in order that the judgment of the Com- 
mittee might be taken on the proposal of 
the noble Lord. 

CommanvER BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) said, he understood from the 
speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that the Government were willing to 
consider specially cases where it was the 
intention of the testator to have his 
charity ecclesiastically administered. 


Sir W. HARCOURT said, that the 
intention of the Government was that 
what was now ecclesiastical should 
remain ecclesiastical. What was tem- 
poral would come within the operation 
of the Bill; what was ecclesiastical 
would not. If the definitions at present 
in the Bill were insufficient to carry that 
intention out, the Government were quite 
ready to listen to any suggestion for the 
purpose of rendering them sufficient. 


Commanper BETHELL said, the 
right hon. Gentleman had not quite 
followed him. It had been shown that 
there were certain cases in which the 


testator intended a charity bequeathed 
for the benefit of the poor generally to 


be ecclesiastically administered. Were 
such cases to be excluded from the 
operation of the clauses under considera- 
tion ? 


Str W. HARCOURT replied that 
where the character of the foundation of 
a trust was such as to invest it with a 
distinctly ecclesiastical character, the 
trust would be excluded. The mere 
naming of the Incumbent and Chureh- 
wardens as trustees, however, was not to 
be taken as proving that the charity was 
ecclesiastical. They could not now 
discuss in detail what constituted an 
ecclesiastical trust. The question must 
be settled when the Definition Clause 
was reached. 


Commanper BETHELL: My point 
was as to the question of a trust to be 
ecclesiastically administered. That is the 
point insisted upon, and as to which I 
ask for information. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) : I wish to move an Amendment 
to this Amendment. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: 
ber cannot do that. 


Mr. Tomlinson 


The hon. Mem- 
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Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
said, the explanations of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had not yet convinced 
them on his (the Opposition) side of the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman put 
into their mouths claims on behalf of the 
Church which they did not make—claims 
ecclesiastical, claims spiritual. All that 
they claimed for the Church was that 
she should be allowed to keep the 
bequests made to her and her officers. If 
property was bequeathed to the Incum- 
bent and Churehwardens for the distribu- 
tion of certain alms, that distribution 
belonged to them, and it would be most 
iniquitous on the part of the House 
of Commons to take it from them, 
They further stated that they did not 
admit that the funds could be better ad- 
ministered by anybody else. The his- 
torical view had been urged by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and they 
desired to say that on an opportunity 
more fitting than the present they should 
traverse that historical argument. What 
did it amount to? That a testator, when 
bequeathing property for distribution by 
Churchwardens, did so because he knew 
there was nobody else. They denied 
that. On the contrary, in the 19th 
century a testator could not possibly 
have been unaware that there were 
many other people to whom he might 
give the control of the bequest, and in 
the latter half of the last century there 
was almost as large a proportion as now 
of persons well known to every testator, 
and to whom, if he had so minded, he 
might have entrusted the charge of the 
bequest. They should be able to show 
when the proper time came that there 
had been no period since the Reformation 
in which the Church of England had not 
had opponents, and they said that in 
every case in which a testator bequeathed 
property to the Incumbent and Chureh- 
wardens he knew perfectly well that 
there were plenty of persons besides the 
Anglican Churehwardens to whom he 
might have bequeathed this charge. 
Therefore, the argument that the testator 
did this because he could do nothing else 
was entirely wrong. He could assure 
the Government they would not expedite 
the passing of this Bill if they pressed 
it through Committee, leaving a rankling 
sense of injustice among Members of this 
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House, for that would be leading to 
future trouble on the Report stage. He, 


therefore, earnestly hoped that for the 
sake of peace and the time of the House 
would accept the 


the Government 
Amendment. 

Sir J. KENNAWAY (Devon, Honi- 
ton) expressed the hope that it would be 
possible to get this matter cleared up at 
this stage. It was certainly most im- 
portant to come to a decision on the 
matter. He would give an instance in 
his own constituency, which would show 
the great hardship which would be in- 
flicted if a clear intention as to adminis- 
tration were to be ignored or wiped out. 
A gift was made by a living donor to the 
Vicar and Churchwardens of £30 a year, 
to be administered for the benefit of the 

r. The donor now asserted that if 
he had known that there was any chance 
of the funds being taken out of the 
hands of the ecclesiastical authorities he 
would never, in his lifetime, have de- 
nuded himself of his property. It ought 
to be made clear that where it was the 
intention of the donor that his gift should 
be ecclesiastically administered, such an 
arrangement would not be interfered 
with. 


Viscount WOLMER said, that he 
did not wish to misrepresent the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board. 
He had now found in Hansard the quo- 
tation to which he had referred. It was 
as follows :— 

“Therefore we are prepared to contend that 

these doles, which are for general charitable 
purposes and not exclusively for ecclesiastical 
purposes, are parochial charities, and, although 
we do not for a moment pro that the rector 
or any trustee properly appointed shall be re- 
moved or dispossessed or interfered with in his 
trusteeship, we claim that the Parish Council 
shall have the right to elect, instead of the 
Vestry, trustees in these cases.” 
Yes ; but in hundreds and thousands of 
eases the Vestry did not elect both 
Churehwardens. One Churchwarden 
was nominated by the Incumbent ; and 
that being the case, if the Government 
stood by their proposal and declined to 
accept the Amendment, they would be 
guilty of a distinct breach of faith. 


Sir R. PAGET (Somerset, Wells) 
desired to make an earnest appeal that 
the Government in a spirit of fair play 
would allow the Amendment of the hun. 
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Member for Preston to be withdrawn and 
the issue to be taken in the way hon. 
Members on his side desired—namely, 
upon the Amendment of the noble Lord 
the Member for Edinburgh. 


Srr W. HARCOURT said, he was 
very anxious that the hon. Baronet and 
his friends should have fair play, but he 
also desired that the House should have 
fair play. The great expenditure of time 
on this Bill had been due to Amendments 
which had been debated at great length, 
and then not brought to an issue, All 
the time expended on the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Preston was to be 
wasted, and then there was to be another 
Debate on the Amendment of the noble 
Lord. [“ No, no!”] In his opinion, it 
would be a pure waste of time if the 
Committee did not come to an issue on 
the present Amendment. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) desired to 
ask, supposing there was no Debate upon 
the Amendment of the noble Lord, would 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer still 
refuse the opportunity of bringing that 
Amendment before the House ? 


Sir W. HARCOURT : Certainly: I 
think that, after we have spent several 
hours on this discussion, it is right that 
the opinion of the House should be taken 
upon it. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) desired 
to make but one observation, and it was 
this : They could prove to demonstration 
that donors had, in fact, placed these 
funds in the hands of the Churchwardens 
in order that they might be administered 
by the Ecclesiastical Authorities. Now 
the Government said that all the inten- 
tions of persons who made their bequests 
in that way were to be disregarded. Did 
the Government think that that would 
not be looked upon as an act of spoliation 
in the country ? He ventured to think it 
would. 


Question put. 
The Committee divided :—Ayes 150 ; 
Noes 95.—(Division List, No. 359.) 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ; Committee counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 
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Viscount WOLMER said, he wished 
to move, in line 25, after the word 
“charity,” to insert the following 
words : 

“ And if the Churchwardens, or some of them, 
are either alone or jointly with any other persons 
the trustees of such charity, the Parish Council 
may appoint additional trustees not exceeding 
the number of such Churchwardens.” 


He did not intend to trouble the Com- 
mittee by repeating the remarks he had 
already made, but would confine himself 
to asking two questions simply. He had 
stated that it was admitted by hon. Mem- 
bers sitting around him, whatever their 
general views might be, that there were 
cases where charitable funds intended for 
the benefit of a parish generally were 
vested by Church of England benefactors 
in the Churchwardens as trustees in the 
belief that it would be adminstered by 
them in a strictly denominational manner. 
The right hon, Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, although he expressed 
some wide and sweeping views, had 
(unless he had misunderstood him) ad- 
mitted that point. Well, he (Viscount 
Wolmer) would press the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board to say whether he 
did not admit on behalf of the Govern- 
ment that such cases existed, and that 
they would receive very unjust treatment 
by the Bill in its present form. In the 
second place, he wished to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether it was the in- 
tention of the Government that hence- 
forward Churehmen and Churchwomen 
should not have the power of appointing 
Churchwardens as trustees of parochial 
charities. If it was not the right hon. 
Gentleman’s intention that in future 
Churchwardens should be precluded from 
acting as trustees of these charities, he 
would ask how the case was to be met ? 
He begged to move his Admendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 10, line 25, to leave out from the 
word “apply,” to the end of the Sub-section, 
in order to insert the words “to Churchwardens 
with this modification, that if the Churchwar- 
dens, or some of them, are either alone or 
jointly with any other persons the trustees of 
such charity, the Parish Council may appoint 
additional trustees, not exceeding the number 
of such Churchwardens.”—( Viscount Wolmer.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 


‘as if the Churchwardens’ stand part of 
the Clause.” 
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Srr J. GORST: Before the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board replies, I 
should like to make an appeal to the 
Government really to carry out their 
own professions and undertakings in the 
Bill. There are two points we are 
pressing on the attention of the Com- 
mittee, and, perhaps, we are a little con- 
founding them together. The first is— 
and it is the most important—is it the 
intention of the Government that the 
Church of England shall be treated on 
an equality with other Religious Denomi- 
nations, or shall it be exceptionally 
treated ; and, secondly, is it intended in 
the interests of the people at large to 
sweep away altogether all religious ad- 
ministration of temporal charities ? 
Now, the Government have most 
positively declared their intention 
and desire to treat all people alike. That 
is all we are asking for at the present 
moment. What the provision they will 
make will be the subject of discussion in 
the future, but at present our contention 
is that we should have equality of treat- 
ment. That equality of treatment was 


most distinctly promised by the Govern- 


ment, not only on the Second Reading, 
but last night I was interrupted by the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board, who told 
me that I had not recognised that the 
Government were prepared to treat all 
religious denominations alike. He told 
me that I had not been present during 
the Debate, and, therefore, was not 
acquainted with what had been going on. 
He interrupted me to tell me that I was 
under a mistake, and that it was a prin- 
ciple of the Government to treat all 
religious denominations alike. The 
same principle has been laid down in the 
speech which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer made a short time ago. But 
what happened last night when the right 
hon. Gentleman gave that pledge ? Why, 
an hour or two afterwards the Solicitor 
General got up and threw the right hon. 
Gentleman over. I have only been pre- 
sent on two nights of this Debate, but as 
far as I can judge it seems to be the: 
practice to throw the right hon. Gentle- 
man over two or three times a night. I 
have the greatest confidence in the politi- 
cal honesty of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and fully believe that he wants to treat 
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all denominations alike, but the Solicitor 
General distinctly stated, in opposition 
to what had been said about an hour 
beforehand by his right hon. Colleague, 
that the Church was to be exceptionally 
treated, and that she was to be punished 
because there was an establishment. The 
Solicitor General asked us to show him 
any Officer uf any other religious denomi- 
nation which was established, and said if 
we could he would treat him as badly as 
if he were an officer of the Church, All 
we ask is that you should apply to the 
religious administration of charities in 
the Church exactly the same _prin- 
ciple as that which yon are _pre- 
to apply to the administration 
of charities by Nonconformists, by the 
Jews, or by the Church of Rome, or by 
any other Religious Body. Nobody 
knows better than the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself that, as the Bill stands, such 
equality of treatment will not obtain. A 
good dea] has been said about the reason 
why this proposal is pressed as a 
measure of justice to the Church. I 
press it on two grounds. The first is 
that the Church ought not to be treated 
exceptionally. I go on the broad principles 
of justice, which would commend them- 
selves, I should think, even to the minds 
of gentlemen opposite, who may be the 
most bitter opponents of the Church. 


Mr. STOREY: We are not bitterly 
opposed to the Church. 

Sir J. GORST: Well then, if so, at 
least you will give the Church justice. 
At least you will treat that Religious 
Organisation and Body with the same 
measure as you mete out to other 
Religious Bodies and Organisations. 
That is all we are asking for. My 
second reason is that it is to the interest 
of the people at large and of the people 
of the Church itself that equality of 
treatment should obtain. I do not ask 
for it in the interests of theclergy. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. 
Harcourt), who is a great master of 
debate, tried to make out that this was an 
effort on our part to bolster up the power 
and patronage of the clergy. Well, so 
far as my knowledge of the clergy goes, 
they would be most thankful to be rid of 
the obligation to administer these public 
trusts. I will mention one reason why. 
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Difficult as it may be to administer these 
charities with perfect impartialityit isabso- 
lutely impossible to convince the people 
at large that they are properly admin- 
istered. We had an example only just 
now. Even so large and liberal minded 
a man as the hon. Member for North- 
ampton was quite unable to conceive 
that any clergyman could act in the dis- 
tribution of public charity from any other 
than the most degraded and unworthy 
motives, and we have had the hon. Mem- 
ber for Norfolk (Mr. Arch), who has 
described himself in this House as a 
typical agricultural labourer, declaring 
that he agrees entirely with these senti- 
ments. This shows how extremely diffi- 
cult it is to administer these public 
charities in such a way as to convince 
people that the administrators act im- 
partially. I have no doubt that when 
you take the administration of public 
charities out of the hands of ministers 
of religion and Churechwardens and 
piace them in the hands of popularly 
elected persons there will be even 
more complaints of the way in which 
they are administered than there are now. 
The party which is defeated in the 
parish election will declare that it is ex- 
cluded on political grounds from the 
parish charities, and I have not the 
slightest doubt that allegation will be 
made of partiality against the dominant 
political Party in its administration of the 
charities. As far as the interests, there- 
fore, of the clergymen are concerned, I 
do not think anyone on this side has 
made any demand for the preservation of 
his patronage or rights, although the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has put 
such language into our mouths. What 
we do demand is the right of the people 
to choose those dispensers of their 
charity in whom they place confidence, 
I think that is a very democratic and a 
very reasonable proposition. I am not 
myself very likely ever to be in the posi- 
tion to make any great bequest by will 
or gift in my lifetime for any such pur-. 
pose, but I go as far as to say that if I 
were in such a position, I would rather 
have my charity administered by a 
Religious Body than by elected trustees. 
If I had to choose persons to administer 
a charitable bequest, if I could not have 
the Vicar and Churchwardens, I would 
ten times sooner have the Wesleyan 
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minister or the minister of any other 
Dissenting Body, the Jews, or the 
Roman Catholics, or any other organised 
Religious Body, than I would have 
trustees elected by popular vote. I would 
do so for this reason: that those are 
people who, through the exercise of their 
duties, are far better acquainted with the 
condition and wants of the people, and 
far better able to discriminate between 
really deserving cases and cases in which 
charity would be thrown away than any- 
one else in the parish. This Bill will 
work well, because I firmly believe that 
if you give them power to do so, the 
parish meeting or the Parish Council 
will choose the Vicar and Churchwardens 
as the best people to distribute the 
parochial charities. We are fighting for 
equality of treatment. Those who on 
the other side of the House do not like to 
be called the enemies of the Church will, 
I think, admit that equality of treatment 
is only fair in this matter. I should like 


Local Government 


to see anyone get up in this House and 
boldly contend, except upon some legal 
quibble like that used by the Solicitor 
General last night, that there is any 
justice in the exceptional treatment of 


the Church in this matter. My right 
hon. Friend the Member for Horncastle 
(Mr. E. Stanhope) spoke of a case in 
which in very recent times a lady had 
given £1,000 to the poor of a parish to 
be administered by the Incumbent and 
the Churchwardens, and another £1,000 
to be administered by the Wesleyan 
minister and his stewards. Who can 
have the slightest doubt that the donor 
intended that her bequest should be 
administered by Religious Bodies ? 
What is the good of the legal technicali- 
ties of the learned Solicitor General ? 
That was clearly her intention, and is it 
not just and to the interest of the poor 
that intentions of that kind should, as 
far as possible, be carried out by the 
Legislature? All we ask for is that 
equality of treatment which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer declared he was 
prepared to give to the Church and to 
all other Religious Bodies. We ask that 
the Government should respect the 
wishes of those who in recent times have 
given sume of money for public charities, 
and that they should not adopt the 
foolish, tyrannical, and unwise course of 
flying in the face of their wishes. 


Sir J. Gorst 
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Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke) said, that before the Amendment 
was put, as he had an Amendment upon 
the Paper of a similar nature, it would 
save the time of the Committee if he 
were allowed to say a few words now 
instead of later on, and he wished to 
express his opinion that unless an Amend- 
ment of this sort was carried it would be 
a sonree of great hardship upon many 
in their villages. They had heard how 
a certain lady left money to be applied 
in a certain way, and if that was not to 
be the case, people would not give money 
as they had done before. There was an 
instance mentioned by the hon. Member 
for Dorsetshire yesterday, who said he 
knew a case where money was left to the 
clergyman and Churchwardens to be 
administered to the poor in the villages, 
but if his friend had known what would 
happen under this Bill he would never 
have left that money to the poor people. 
He appealed to the Committee whether 
that was not an instance that might 
cripple the distribution of charity? This 
gentleman gave his money to be adminis- 
tered not only to Church people but to 
Nonconformists also; and that being 
the case, it was to the interest not only 
of Church people, but of Nonconformists 
and everyone in the village, that an 
Amendment of this kind should be passed 
so that charitable bequests should be 
made more easily obtainable by, and 
acceptable to, those who received them. 
The Solicitor General said that Church- 
wardens were frequently Nonconformists. 
That was certainly new to those who 
lived in the villages. [“ No, no!”] 
He said it was. He did not deny there 
might be Nonconformist Churchwardens 
in the towns, but there were certainly very 
few in the country villages. Could hon. 
Members give many instances where 
Nonconformists were elected Church- 
wardens in the country? He said it was 
a very exceptional thing, and he would 
ask hon. Members to remember this Bill 
applied to rural parishes only, and, there- 
fore, it was beside the question for the 
Solicitor General to say there were Non- 
conformist Churchwardens in the towns. 
He said that in nine cases out of ten, 
and, he believed, in 99 cases out of 100, 
they were exclusively members of the 
Chureh of England. [“No, no!”] If 
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hon. Members denied that, let them give 
their proofs. All who lived in the 
country would find it hard to give a 
single instance. He did not know one, 
and he had lived most of his life in the 
country. Unless, by an Amendment such 
as that of his noble Friend, they en- 
couraged charitable people to leave money 
to fixed trustees like Churchwardens for 
the benefit of the poor of the parish, they 
would do considerable harm to the 
poor, Without such an Amendment 
they would place a hindrance in the way 
of these bequests for the future. He, 
therefore, made this appeal not on behalf 
of the Church of England, which was 
strong enough to take care of itself, but 
he made it on behalf of the poor of the 
parish to whom considerable harm would 
be done. 

Mr. WINGFIELD-DIGBY (Dor- 
set, N.) hoped the Committee would adopt 
the Amendment of the noble Lord. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer asked what right the 
Church had to administer these charities. 
He should think their right of administer- 


ing these charities existed in the wishes 


of the donor. Until now the donor had 
always been supposed to have the right 
to state on what terms he would make 
a gift; but by this Bill that gift would 
be alienated ; therefore, in future donors 
would have to see to it that if they gave 
charities some other means would have 
to be taken to secure that their 
wishes might not be disregarded. 
As his hon. Friend had _ said, 
there were probably numbers of people 
now living in this country who had 
created these trusts and who would see 
their wishes entirely disregarded and the 
funds diverted from their original pur- 
poses. An hon. Member, a supporter of 
the Government, last night said he re- 
garded the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board as a great strengthening 
of the Bill. An intimation was given to 
the Committee and the country that 
these charities were to be alienated from 
their original purposes of administration 
and the old trusts to be torn up and set 
on one side, and it was that action the 
hon. Member called a strengthening of 
the Bill. The Bill must needs strength- 
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ening and bolstéring up if it required 
action like that to recommend it to a 
certain section of the supporters of the 
Government. But, in his opinion, a 
much larger question was involved. He 
knew that chapels and Sunday school- 
rooms and similar trusts in the country 
were invested in the names of certain 
trustees by agreement and deed, and he 
believed there could be no doubt that 
these Nonconformist chapels and school- 
rooms were charities for the public good, 
because in an Act passed in the reign of 
Will. IV. to exempt these places for 
public worship from rating they were 
named as “places for public religious 
worship.” He would not trouble the 
Committee by reading from the Act, but 
he thought it was quite obvious that 
opened up a very much larger question, 
and it would be for some legal mind— 
his was ouly alay mind—to say whether all 
these Noncomformist trusts would not 
come into the hands of the Parish Coun- 
cil. He did not know whether that was 
the intention of the right hon. Gentleman 
in charge of the Bill and the promoters 
of the Bill that all these Nonconformist 
trusts which existed for public purposes 
and for the public good should come 
under the Parish Council, but he should 
think, taking the Act of Will. IV. as 
showing they existed for the public good 
and were exempt from rates, that the result 
of this clause, carried in its present form, 
would be to pass them to the hands of 
the Parish Council or to impose upon the 
trustees the election of a certain number 
of members of the Parish Council who 
might not belong to their religious 
belief. He should like to look for a 
moment at the fact which had been men- 
tioned of a proposition for some limit of 
time. 


THe CHAIRMAN: That is not 
raised by the Amendment. 


Mr. WINGFIELD-DIGBY said, he 
would confine himself to the Question 
before the Committee, and he would say 
that the original intentions of the donors 
of these particular charities or doles 
was to benefit the poor, for the words 
in many of these cases were, “they 
shall be applied for the use of the pious 
poor ;” they were left to be administered 
by the clergyman and Churehwardens, 
thereby showing almost conclusively the 
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intention of the donors of these charities 
that they should, so far as their adminis- 
tration was concerned, remain in the 
hands of the Church. He thought that 
the religious sentiment of these donors 
should be recognised. As they knew that 
religion entered largely into charity and 
philanthropy, he maintained that he was 
justified in asking the Committee to pay 
some attention to the religious sentiments 
of the donors and, he hoped, in asking 
the Committee to accept the Amend- 
ment. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: That has 
happened which I ventured to say would 
happen. We had the subject discussed 
upon the last Amendment, and now it is 
discussed all over again. But I only rose 
to point out one thing that this Amend- 
ment does not accomplish what it is pro- 
posed to accomplish. Having provided 
in the part of the sub-section you have 
passed already, that the Overseers shall 
be done away with, and that the Council 
may appoint Trustees in their place, you 
then go on to say that this clause is to 
apply to Churchwardens in certain cases. 
Now, it does not apply to Churchwardens 
at all, for we seek to abolish the Church- 
wardens as well as the Overseers. Do 
you mean to abolish the Churchwardens 
or not? I understand you intend to 
leave the Churchwardens as they are, 
and appoint additional Trustees. The 
Amendment says— 

“ This enactment shall apply as if the Churcb- 

wardens were specified therein as well as the 
Overseers.” 
Therefore, this Amendment we are dis- 
cussing is one that would not accomplish 
what those who propose it wish and 
desire, and it would make absolute non- 
sense of the clause if it were carried. It 
says it is to apply to Churchwardens, and 
the clause says the only way is to abolish 
Churchwardens and appoint others in 
their place. But it does not propose to 
do that, but to appoint others in addition ; 
therefore the Amendment is nonsensical 
in itself, and the discussion which has 
now been so prolonged is a pure waste of 
time. 


Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min): I think my right hon. Friend is 
mistaken as to the meaning of this 
Amendment. I must say, in answer to 
what he has said about the Amendment} 


Mr. Wingfield-Digby 
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being nonsensical, that if the words run, 
as I understand it is intended, somewhat 
in this way— 

“ And when the charity is not an ecclesiastical 
charity this enactment shall apply to Church- 
wardens, with certain modifications,” 
that would certainly be good sense. But 
I do not wish to continue this argument, 
for I share the feelings of right hon. Gen- 
tlemen on that Bench that we are 
spending a considerable arrount of time 
over this particular Amendment. But 
why is it that we are spending the time? 
Because there is a difficulty which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer declines to look at. The 
argument used by the right hon. Gentle- 
man earlier this afternoon in support of 
the clause goes to charities of long 
standing, but not to those of recent 
origin. I suggested last night a modus 
vivendi, which would meet the hard 
cases, that this clause should not apply 
to charities of recent origin, and that 
would leave a large mass of charities 
within the operation of the clause. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Forest of Dean (Sir C. Dilke) said 
that, if adopted, it would not apply to 
five-sixths of the charities in his division ; 
but if the Amendment were adopted, 
restricting the operation to ancient 
charities, the principle of the operation 
would be the other way—only one- 
sixth would be exempted. But that con 
tains the hard cases which the Goverr= 
ment will not look at, such as the case 
quoted by the hon. Member for Horn- 
castle, where there was an intention to 
fix a Church administration, because she 
fixed it by another charity, where there 
was a denominational administration. 
Where you have recent charities which 
have arisen since the Church has main- 
tained a position of one Religious Body 
among other bodies, and not a dominant 
and exclusive Religious Body, it is impos- 
sible to sustain the proposal to displace 
Churchwardens, and the proposal itself 
excites a feeling of injustice that lies at 
the bottom of this discussion. If my 
right hon. Friend and the Government 
would consider favourably the proposal 
to exempt from this provision charities 
whicli are 50 years oid, or some similar 
date, they would meet the hard cases that 
have been dwelt upon, and remove a sense 
of injustice that inspires the speeches of 
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so many hon. Members, and would bring 
this question to a settlement. I again 
press on my right hon. Friend and the 
Government whether they would not 
only settle this question now, but prevent 
what they must see will take place in 
the future—a reference to this question in 
many forms on subsequent stages. 


Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square) : I really think the time has 
come when we might appeal to the Prime 
Minister himself. At all events, from 
lips like his we should not hear that 
kind of denunciation of the Church to 
which we listened from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. May I appeal to my 
right hon. Friend? He has heard the 
speech just made in a conciliatory tone, 
and I would ask him is it not possible to 
settle the question on the lines the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bodmin 
(Mr. Courtney) has indicated ; to satisfy 
the Church in this matter, without 
running counter to what we thought, up 
to yesterday, were the proposals of Her 
Majesty’s Government? At all events, 
if we are not to have any more the advice 
and counsel of the President of the Local 
Government Board,\who was in charge of 
this Bill, then we ask that the Prime 
Minister himself should deal with these 
questions, and take them out of the bands 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
has the unfortunate habit of introducing 
every kind of heat into the question. I am 
sorry the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has left the House, but no one can have 
listened to the tone of the right hon. 
Gentleman—I may say I am expressing 
the almost universal feeling on this side of 
the House—without feeling that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer from his 
management of this Bill is not calculated 
to promote the passage of the measure. 
What happened with regard to the pre- 
vious Amendment? It was suggested 
that that Amendment should be with- 
drawn in order to substitute this Amend- 
ment in its place, and then the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said—* Very well, and 
you will debate the same question on the 
other Amendment”; and now he says 
precisely that has happened which he 
prophesied. But why has it been de- 
bated on this Amendment? Because 
he would not allow the previous Amend- 
ment to be withdrawn. The suggestion 
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was made to him that fair play should be 
given to this side, and, at all events, that 
should be discussed which raised a fair 
issue which the friends of the Church 
wished to have raised. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer refused, and this will 
be the consequence wherever he refuses 
to give fair play to the proposals made 
by friends of the Bill. Some further 
explanation should be given of why the 
Government have departed from the 
position the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board took up. We may claim from 
that right hon. Gentleman that he will 
say on what matters he departs from the 
position he took up, or he should state 
how he reconciles the present attitude of 
the Government with the pledge he gave 
in introducing the Bill. We feel the diffi- 
culties in which the right hon. Gentle- 
man finds himself, and I trust that not 
many hours will elapse before he will 
resume that position with regard to the 
Bill which he held up to yesterday, and 
which will further the progress of the 
measure. 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: When the 
time arrives upon a subsequent Amend- 
ment, I shall be quite prepared to deal 
with any question with regard to any 
alleged inconsistency in my attitude, and 
to explain, but that question does not 
arise upon this Amendment. 


*Smr A. ROLLIT (Islington, 8.) sub- 
mitted that while the form of the 
Amendment might be open to criticism, 
the intention of it was perfectly 
clear. It was evident it was not to 
be read as the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had suggested, as interpolated 
before the words “this enactment shall 
apply” but in substitution for them, and 
consequently those words of the clause 
would have to be omitted. The pro- 
posal was to give additional trustees to 
the Churchwardens and to retain the 
Churchwardens, whereas the Bill elimi- 
nated the Churchwardens entirely. He 
thought the principle of the Amendment 
should be accepted. He respected the 
feeling that a term should be proposed 
exempting certain charities from this 
Bill, and he believed that would be a 
compromise founded on justice to all de- 
nominations. 


2A 
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Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON 
(Shropshire, Oswestry) did not think the 
treatment of this question by the Go- 
vernment tended to the shortening of the 
Debate. Why did the Government 
bring in charities at all for; they were 
not necessary to the Bill, and when they 
had brought them in why did they 
change front ? The only way in which 
he intended to approach the question was 
to see how the charities could be best 
managed. That, to him, was a matter of 
far greater importance than the question 
of whether one was ecclesiastical and 
another secular ; in fact, they could not 
divide into ecclesiastical and secular all 
the varied charities of England. There 
was nothing charitable that was not done 
from a religious motive, and all work of 
religion was to a great extent charitable. 
Starting from that point, he should like 
to askon what grounds the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said that the charities 
of the Church were public _pro- 
perty ; that the charities which had 
grown round the religious communities 
of Eugland were public or common pro- 
They were left for special pur- 


perty ? 
poses, and they were placed under the 
administration of special persons ; there- 
fore, they were not public, and they were 


not common. He would quote from 
Bluckstone— 

“That all objects are considered religious 
that tend to the benefit either of the Church of 
England, or any body of Dissenters, or Roman 
Catholics,” 
and founding himself on that dictum, 
which he did not think would be dis- 
puted by any hon. Member, he said their 
description of ecclesiastical and their 
distinction between ecclesiastical, secular, 
and civil could not be maintained. Why 
did they wish to cut off the Church and 
all other denominations from all the 
social work which they, from the be- 
ginning of their days, had been doing ? 
That was what was proposed, for it was 
said that nothing that was social should 
be considered religious. 

An hon, Memper asked if the hon. 


Member for Shropshire (Mr. Stanley 
Leighton) was in Order ? 


Tue CHAIRMAN: I cannot say 
that the hon. Member is out of Order. 
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Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON, con- 
tinuing, said, that by this clause they 
were taking away the administration of 
charities from the Church on the ground 
that they were not ecclesiastic. What 
he wanted to point out to the Committee 
was that the work of the Church must 
not be confined to spiritual things alone. 


Tue CHAIRMAN, interrupting, said, 
he did not think that the hon. Gentle- 
man’s remarks were in Order. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
that what he suggested to the right hon. 
Gentleman who used to have charge of 
this Bill was that he should make some 
inquiry as to the charities affected by the 
Bill, look at each of them, and consider 
whether it was or was not ecclesiastical, 
and whether it should or should not be 
placed under the Parish Council, or its 
administration left to the denomination in 
respect of which the request was made. 
[“ Divide!” ] If the Government chose 
to introduce this question of charities, 
which was one of the greatest import- 
ance to every parish in tlie land, they 
must not be surprised if objection was 
taken to their narrowing of the question 
and their attempt to divide upon it in a 
few moments. There were charities of a 
scholastic kind at present administered 
by the clergy and the Churchwardens, 
which, unless this Amendment were 
accepted, might be reported to be secular 
charities, and in that case the Church- 
wardens would be removed, and secular 
trustees would be entrusted with the 
management, although there could be no 
doubt that the charity belonged to the 
Chureh. He was very anxious that the 
two authorities should work well in the 
parishes. The noble Lord’s Amendment 
would vot displace the Churchwardens, 
but they would administer the trust side 
by side with the representatives of the 
parish, who, no doubt, would be very 
helpful in the work of administration. 
That appeared to him to be a most reason- 
able suggestion. He would conclude 
with these words—The personality and 
the official Church character of the trus- 
tees prima facie indicate whether the 
charity is religious or secular, and the 
fact that the endowments are for the 
social work of the Church does not secu- 
larise them but indicates the broad liber- 
ality of Churchmen. 
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Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 
sity) said, that the President of the 
Local Government Board had made no 
answer to the question of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bodmin. His 
right hon. Friend suggested that a limit 
of 50 years should be drawn. It could 
hardly be denied that many charities 
vested in the Incumbent and Church- 
wardens more than 50 years ago were 
distinctly Chureh of England charities, 
but no one would deny that such was the 
case with those of more recent date. The 
question, moreover, affected the future as 
well as the past. As the Bill was drawn 
members of the Church alone were pre- 
cluded from leaving funds for such pur- 
poses to the clergyman and Church- 
wardens. Every other denomination 
could leave funds to their ministers and 
elders ; but any sum left to the Clergy- 
man and Churehwardens would pass to 
the Parish Council. That was evidently 
unfair, and he felt the suggestion of the 
right hon. Member for Bodmin was in- 
tended to promote the progress of the 
Bill, and would diminish the feeling of 
injustice, which would otherwise be deep 
and acute. He hoped, therefore, that 


the Government would consider the sug- 
gestion. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : Iam really as- 
tounded at the appeal which has been 


made by my right hon. Friend. I under- 
stand that he invites us to say what our 
course will be upon a future Amend- 
ment in order to induce the present 
Amendment to be withdrawn. If we 
did that we should have the right hon. 
Member for St. George’s (Mr. Goschen) 
getting up and saying that this was a 
“ put up job.” This is the very thing 
for which we were denounced last night. 
Accepting the classic challenge addressed 
to us last night by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for St. George’s, I 
am sorry to say that the Government 
cannot accept the advice of my right hon. 
Friend. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, 
the bantering tone adopted by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was not worthy 
of the position he held in the House. A 
right hon. Gentleman had got up on the 
other side of the House to make a pro- 
posal in the interests of peace, and for the 
purpose of shortening their discussions, 
and he was met by an auswer which was 
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a sort of travesty upon what occurred on 
the previous evening, and was told that 
this was all the Government would say 
upon the subject. The case yesterday 
was different, because they then had the 
assurance of the Presilent of the Local 
Government Board that an arrangement 
should be arrived at under which the Bill 
would not affect the Church charities in 
the way suggested by the clause, and the 
Government had pledged themselves 
that some arrangement should be arrived 
at if that Amendment were withdrawn. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Sir J. Lubbock) had made a fair 
proposal. His suggestion did not go so 
far as Members on the Opposition side 
deemed desirable, but still it drew the 
line somewhere, and it diminished the 
injustice, the wrong, and the spoliation 
which the Government were trying to 
carry out in this case. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 178 ; 
Noes 135.—(Division List, No. 360.) 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, he 
should now move to insert, after “Church- 
wardens,” the words “as such.” His 
opinion was that this Amendment should 
be adopted in order to put the Church- 
wardens in the same position as the 
Overseers in respect of whom a similar 
Amendment had been inserted in the 
clause. As the clause stood it might 
be impossible to appoint a Churchwarden 
in his private capacity. 


Amendment proposed, 

To insert, after the word “ Churchwardens,” 
the words “as such.”"—(Mr. Hanbury.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” | . 


*Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
J. Riesy, Forfar): This Amendment 
goes upon the principle adopted in the 
case of the Overseers, and will be ac- 
cepted by the Government. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. L. HARDY (Kent, Ashford) 
moved to insert, at the end of Sub- 
section 2— 

“Except that there shall be no alteration in 
the appointment of trustees in the ‘case of 
charities, where the Charity Commissioners 
have already approved and formulated schemes 
for their better regulation, and where the 
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Churchwardens have been retained as trustees 
with the assent of the Charity Commissioners.” 


He said, the Amendment had a limited 
scope, and in proposing it he trusted that 
they might perhaps be able to appeal 
from Philip drunk to Philip sober, and 
that the Committee, instead of being 
led away by the eloquence of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, might listen to 
the more sober reasoning of the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board. 
Since he placed his Amendment on the 
Paper his views had been strengthened 
and confirmed by what had fallen from 
the Government Bench. The Committee 
had been informed that the Charity 
‘Commissioners had of late years ap- 
pointed a majority of public representa- 
tives in the charities they had dealt with. 
If that were so it would be unfair, and con- 
trary to the avowed intentions of the 
Government, to begin to alter and tam- 
per with schemes that bad been approved 
by the Charity Commissioners and to 
take away Churchwardens where the 
parishioners desired to retain them. He 
knew of one case in which the interest 
-on a sum of £1,150 was left to be ad- 
ministered by the Vicar and Church- 
wardens for the benefit of inmates of 
almshouses who attended the Established 
Church and received the Sacrament 
there. The Charity Commissioners had 
altered the trust by making the terms 
general, but in order to provide for the 
carrying out of the intention of the donor 
they had reserved the administration to 
the Vicar and Churchwardens. If the 
clause were passed as it stood, not only 
would there be deviation from the inten- 
tions of donors, but by a side wind the 
administrators would be changed, In 
another case the Charity Commissioners 
had added five elected trustees to the 
Vicar and two Churchwardens. If the 
Charity Commissioners were to be a 
Court of Appeal for the future, at least 
the Bill ought not to upset their past 
work. When the Commons had care- 
fully considered a scheme, had altered 
the original trust, and had introduced the 
representative element, it would be un- 
fair to take away the Churchwardens. 
He trusted the Government would 
accept the Amendment, because in re- 
commending it he was not recommend- 
ing anything which dealt with old 
charities dating back to historic times, 


Mr. L. Hardy 
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and which had fallen into desuetude, but 
rather with the more modern benefac+ 
tions. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 10, line 26, after the word “ Over- 
seers,” to insert the words “ except that there 
shall be no alteration in the appointment of 
trustees in the case of charities, where the 
Charity Commissioners have already approved 
and formulated schemes for their better regula- 
tion, and where the Churchwardens have been 
retained as trustees with the assent of the 
Charity Commissioners.”—(Mr. L. Hardy.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Sir J. RIGBY said, the Government 
had provided that the Churchwardens 
should have no position except as eccle- 
siastical trustees. The justification for 
the way in which the Churchwardens 
were being dealt with under the Bill was 
that their position was being entirely 
altered. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith) said, he regretted the answer of 
the Solicitor General, because he thought 
that the proposal of the hon. Member for 
Sussex offered a compromise which the 
Government might reasonably accept. 
The question of the machinery for the 
administration of these trusts had been 
considered over and over again during the 
last few years by the Charity Commis- 
sioners. Wherever, in their opinion, a 
trust was given to the Incumbent and 
Churchwardens in their civil capacity, 
there the Commissioners had invariably 
appointed trustees from the outside ; but 
where the Incumbent and Churchwar- 
dens were specially selected, in their 
opinion, for their religious or denomina- 
tional character, the Commissioners had 
retained the denominational element. 
He earnestly appealed to the Govern- 
ment to accept an Amendment which, 
though it did not altogether meet the 
views of the Opposition, would to a con- 
siderable extent relieve the disability 
under which the Church trusts would lie 
by the clause as it stood. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON said, he was 
really surprised that after the explanation 
which had been given as to the course 
taken by the Charity Commissioners by 
his hon. Friend (Mr. J. W. Lowther), 
who was certainly well qualified to speak 
upon the subject, no Member of the Go- 
vernment had risen to make any answer. 
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What was the statement of the Solicitor 
General? He had said that the 
Charity Commissioners more  care- 
fully respected the intentions of donors 
than the Government intended todo. It 
was clear that the Commissioners did not 
unduly favour the Church. It was only 
where the nature of the trust indicated 
that the donor intended the administrators 
of the charity to be persons connected 
with the Church that the Commissioners 
appointed the Churchwardens to represent 
the Chureh. The statement of the Go- 
vernment that they did not intend to 
follow very closely the action of the 
Charity Commissioners showed that they 
were bent upon the commission of an act 
of spoliation. 


Question put, 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 129; 
Noes 176.—( Division List, No. 361.) 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min) said, he would now submit in a 
practical form the suggestion he threw 
out at an earlier period. He moved to 
add at the end of the sub-section these 
words :— 

“ But this provision for the appointment of 
trustees instead of Churchwardens shall not 
apply to any charity founded on or after the 
first day of January, 1840.” 

He made the proposal in the spirit of 
justice to all parties. He accepted and 
recognised the force of the argument that 
in connection with many ancient endow- 
ments, including those of the 17th and 
18th centuries, the administration was 
vested in the Churchwardens as repre- 
sentatives of the parish as a whole, and 
not in connection with the establishment 
of a particular Church. But that argu- 
ment, he submitted, could not be main- 
tained where the gift had been made 
during the last 50 years. The same 
equal treatment should be accorded in 
these cases as would be extended to gifts 
made to the office-holders of any re- 
ligious denomination—to the pastor or 
deacons of a Congregational Chapel, 
to the stewards of a Wesleyan Cir- 
cuit, or to the managers of a 
Jewish Synagogue. Although such 
gifts might be in express words made 
to the poor of the area in which the 
chapel, or synagogue, or other place 
of worship was situated without restric- 
tion, yet they would not be carried out 
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by this Bill because it was probably 
recognised that the founder, although 
making the objects of his benefit the 
whole inhabitants of the district, had 
associated the administration of the trust 
with the office-holders of a particular 
sect, and there was no reason for departing 
from the recognised wish of the founder. 
Similarity in the case of a recent founder 
who had left money to the Vicar and 
Churchwardens, the fact that there was 
a general form of gift for the benefit 
of the poor of the parish, did 
not displace the presumption which 
arose, that the donor intended the 
administration to be connected with the 
organisation of the Church. On the 
ground, therefore, of simple justice to 
the Church of England as a Religious 
Body, he earnestly pressed on the Go- 
vernment his proposal for restricting the 
operation of the clause. The right hon. 
Member for the Forest of Dean stated 
that, having examined into the parish 
charities of his division, he found that 
if the Churchwardens were retained as 
trustees of the secular charities, under the 
suggestion of his hon. Friend behind 
him, five-sixths of the existing charities 
would not be touched by the Bill; that, 
in fact, the Churchwardens would remain 
in possession as administrators of five- 
sixths of the charities. The present 
Amendment would work in a different 
direction, and would reserve probably 
only one-sixth of such charities. In the 
interests, moreover, of the progress of 
the Bill, he appealed to the Government 
to give a favourable ear to the proposal 
he now submitted. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 10, line 26, after the word “ Over- 
seers,” to insert the words “but this provision 
for the appointment of trustees instead of 
Churchwardens shall not apply to any charity 
founded on or after the first day of January, 
1840,."—( Mr. Courtney.) 

Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 

*Srr C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) had hoped to see some 
Member of the Cabinet rise to say that 
the Government were unable to accept 
this Amendment. He should not have 
risen but for the fact that no Member of 
the Government showed any sign of 
rising. If the facts were as the right 
hon. Member for Bodmin had stated, and 
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would be a reasonable one, but it was | 


because he believed the facts were not 
as the Member for Bodmin thought them 
to be that he considered the Amendment 
ought not to be accepted by the Com- 
mittee. As he said the previous night, 
this clause must be considered not only 
in its relation to rural districts, but in 
relation to urban districts and London, be- 
cause the right hon. Gentleman in charge 
of the Bill was going to take power to ex- 
tend the benefits of the first part of the 
Bill and of this clause to all parts of the 
Kingdom, including London. He ventured 
to say there was not a single Metro- 
politan parish in which a large number 
of charities had not been given to the 
Rector and Churehwardens of the parish 
which were intended for the benefit of 
the whole of the inhabitants, and which 
were virtually administered by the elective 
Vestries of these parishes. Wills were 
made by solicitors, and the custom of the 
solicitor was to put in the Rector and 
Churchwardens when the testator wished 
to leave money for the benefit of a par- 
ticular charity of the parish. In the 
West of London there were charities in 
considerable number and value which, 
during the last 50 years, had been left to 
the Rectors and Churchwardens by people 
many of whom many hon. Members 
recollected, and whose desire was to 
benefit the whole of the poorer inhabitants 
of the parish without distinction of creed. 
These charities were, in practice, ad- 
ministered by the elective Vestries, be- 
cause the Rector was ex officio Chair- 
man and the Churchwardens ex officio 
members, and on Easter Tuesday in each 
year they made their Report to the 
Vestry. The clergy, as a rule, disliked 
to have the charities to administer, and 
the work in connection with the charities 
was performed by the elected Vestry. 
These were cases which ought not to be 
exempted from the operation of the Bill. 
There might be something to be said 
with reference to future charities, because 
people would have notice with regard to 
to the future ; they would know what 
they were doing, but he was convinced 
they would be doing a grievous injustice 
if they exempted these charities which 
had been founded during the last 50 
years from the operation of the Bill. He 
admitted there might be here and there 
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| an extreme case which might properly be 
withdrawn from the operations of the 
Bill, and it was for that reason he should 
most heartily have supported the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend near him, which 
proposed to give the power of veto, as 
regarded the elective control of the whole 
trust, to the Charity Commissioners, 
which would have met exceptional cases 
of this kind. The right hon. Gentleman 
| spoke as if for the last 50 years a man 
| had known that the Rector and Church- 
| wardens were ecclesiastical persons, and 
| that when he left his money through 
them to the poor, he must be. meaning to 
leave it to the Church of England. The 
Rector and Churchwardens were ' still 
| Chairman of the Vestry and the con- 
veners of the Vestry of a parish. They 
were the official representative of a rural 
parish for the purpose of calling the 
Vestry together, and looking to their 
position he could not wonder that the 
practice should have continued up to the 
present time of choosing the Rector and 
Chairman of the Vestry as being the 
representatives of the parish. He hoped 
the Government would not accept the 
Amendment. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Guiapsrone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): My right hon. 
Friend who has just sat down has sup- 
posed there was some hesitation on the 
part of the Government as to whether 
they would accept or reject this Amend- 
ment. I can assure him he is under a 
mistake. ‘There is no doubt in our minds 
as to the course we will take, but we were 
desirous to meet such a case as hon. 
Members might make. The speech of 
my right hon. Friend has been very 
valuable in throwing light upon the 
subject, and we thought that possibly 
other speeches might have the same 
effect. I shall follow the example of my 
right hon. Friend in this—that I shall 
not attempt to discuss all other possible 
questions, but shall state my objection to 
to this Amendment in very few and 
simple terms. Now the proposal of my 
right hon. Friend the Member for 
Bodmin, as I understand it, is that all 
charities which have been founded since 
1840 shall be exempted from the opera- 
tion of this clause for ever. Perpetuities 
of exemption are to be created by this 
Amendment. 
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Mr. COURTNEY : Not strictly that, | authorities, that an exemption of that 
but that the provisions with respect to kind can be dealt with by the general 
the displacement of Churchwardens shall law and ought not to be confined in its 
only apply to a charity founded after this | operation to the particular provisions of 


date. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: That is 
precisely what I was saying. 

Mr. COURTNEY: The right hon. 
Gentleman went much further. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: These 
charities are to be exempted from the 
operation of this clause ; that exemption 
is to be in perpetuity, and to extend to 
charities founded since 1840. These 
questions are of extreme complication, 
and they raise a very great number of 


considerations. There is thé consideration | 


of the license which our law has allowed 
—perhaps a very extravagant license— 
to death-bed bequests, and the encourage- 
ment it has given. Not only has it given 
encouragement, but it has given eulogy 
and almost sanctity to these bequests ; 


and bequests made by men on their. 


death-beds are set up as if they are great 


acts of munificence, whereas they might | 


not partake of that character in the 
smallest degree. In fact, they have not 
the character of munificence and do not 
involve the smallest grain of self-denial. 


But the question whether the respect | 


entertained for them is to be withdrawn 
wholesale and at a moment’s notice is a 


question upon which there may be some | 


differerce of opinion, and J do not think 
it necessary to give, at present, any 
absolute judgment upon it. I admit that 
to a certain extent the Mover of the 
Amendment is supported by precedent in 
the Endowed Schools Act. The ex- 
emption given in that Act was an ex- 
emption given in perpetuity. There was 
no limit of time within which the ex- 
emption was to operate and to which it 
was to be confined. But the operation 
of the law under that Act did not go 
back half a century or more. Viewing 
the Amendment of my right hon. Friend 
as it stands, I put it to the Committee 
that none of these exemptions, even if 
there be such a thing as a just exemption, 
ought, on any account, to be granted in 
perpetuity. It ought to be carefully con- 
sidered and limited. I give no opinion 
apon the question whether any limited ex- 
emption could be introduced into this Bill, 
or whether the opinion is a sound or just 
opinion, which I know is held by some 


| the present Bill. On these grounds, 
| strictly applicable to the terms of the 
| nee of my right hon. Friend, 
without going beyond them, but ex- 
| pressing sympathy with the speech of 
| my right hon. Friend who followed him, 
|I must express the distinct intention of 
|the Government not to accept the 
| Amendment. 

Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 
could not help but feel regret that all the 
| suggestions which had been made by both 
sides of the House with regard to this 
matter should be met nearly always by 
the Government with a non possumus, or 
rather non volumus. He did not think 
he need follow the right hon. Gentleman 
into his argument with reference to 
death-bed bequests, for it had no direct 
bearing upon the question under discus- 
sion. There were many charities not the 
subject of death-bed bequests, but which 
had been carefully considered and planned 
by persons, who desired to found 
charities and give a portion of their 
means to charitable purposes, many years 
before their death. With regard to the 
argument as to perpetuities, the Member 
for the Forest of Dean practically almost 
admitted that such an exemption would 
| be right as to future charities ; he made 
| no suggestion that if exemptions were 
granted in that case they should not be 
| perpetual ; therefore, the doctrine that by 
}accepting this Amendment they were 
| creating a special privilege of perpetuity 
would apply just as much to the case of 
future charities as to charities founded 
during the last 50 years, assuming the 
Amendment to be adopted. As a matter 
of fact, neither of these considerations, he 
submitted, had any very important re- 
levance to the subject they were now 
discussing. Inthis connection he would 
remind the Government of an argument 
used last night bearing directly upon this 
matter which, he thought, had been 
brought into great prominence by the 
Mover of the Amendment. They were 
told by the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board that all charities of whatever 
denomination were to be put in the same 
position by this Bill. When he (Sir R. 
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Webster) ventured to ask for an explana- 
tion, and pointed out that Nonconformist 
charities were not put in the same position 
because officers in an analogons posi- 
tion to Churchwardens would be removed 
by virtue of this clause, whereas officers 
in the Nonconformist Body would not be 
removed, they were told, with some 





apparent confidence by the Solicitor 
General, that they were wrong, because | 
there were no such officers in the) 
Nonconformist Body. All he could | 
say was, that that was not in accord- 
ance with his experience. The real 
question to be discussed might be 
shortly put as a question of notice. It 
was admitted that up to 1840, or there- 
abouts, the Churchwardens were con- 
stantly appointed as trustees, because no 
other persons could be selected. During 
the last 25 years, however, the question 
had been before the Charity Commis- 
sioners, while for a longer period it had 
been before the Court of Chancery, and 
it was not the fact that people who were 
desirous of establishing charities had not 
full notice of what was the current of 
public opinion upon the matter. It was 
entirely untrue to say that during the 
last 30 or 40 years Churchwardens were 
appointed trustees because there was no 
one else to administer charities. They 
had been appointed because they were 
considered to be the best persons to ad- 
minister local charities, and not because 
solicitors’ clerks had drawn the wills ap- 
pointing them. In his opinion they had 
to a very large extent fulfilled the expec- 
tations which had led to their selection. 
He could not help once more asking Her 
Majesty’s Government whether it was 
not worth while, at any rate, to make the 
most moderate concession now asked for, 
to the wishes of those who had brought 
the subject before the Committee. He 
regretted that the Government had as- 
sumed their present attitude, and hoped 
the Amendment would be pressed to a 
Division, so that a protest might be 
recorded against the refusal of an Amend- 
ment of so perfectly fair and reasonable 
a character. 

*Sim F. S. POWELL (Wigan) said, he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Forest of Dean (Sir C. 
Dilke) had done a great injustice to the 
intelligence of testators. In his (Sir 





F. 8. Powell’s) opinion a testator, 
Sir R. Webster 
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especially one who was wise enough to 
place himself in the hands of a skilful 
solicitor, was competent to interpret his 
own intentions. Precedents for this 
Amendment were to be found in the 
Endowed Schools Act and in the Irish 
Church Act ; both of which were passed 
by the present Prime Minister. In the 
case of the Irish Church Act all the en- 
dowments for 50 years were saved, and 
if that was the proper provision both in 
that Act and in the Endowed Schools 
Act, it was also a proper provision in the 
ease of this Bill. Ample evidence had 
been forthcoming, showing how recent 
some of these foundations were, several 
hon. Members around him having stated 
that they had founded charities and had 
made the Church wardens trustees in order 
to give the impress of a Church trust to 
the new foundation. With reference to 


future endowments, he sincerely ho 


that some provision would be made that 
nothing in this enactment should touch 
them. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
said, that having been a Churchwarden 
most of his life, he would prefer to do 
away with the Churchwardens altogether 
in connection with these parochial trusts, 
except in the City of London, where in 
all parishes but one the peuple elected 
both the Churchwardens. Outside the 
City the people generally only elected 
one Churchwarden, and then it became 
a case of the Incumbent and one Church- 
warden on the one side and the people’s 
Churchwarden on the other. If he had 
his way he would give a fair share of the 
charities to the Nonconformists. Gene- 
rally speaking, all the charities admin- 
istered by Churchwardens were given up 
to the Church people, the recipients being 
selected as a rule by the clergyman and 
the Primrose Dames. He trusted that the 
Committee would sweep away the Church- 
wardens, so far as these parochial trusts 
were concerned, altogether, and leave the 
trustees to be appointed by the representa- 
tives of the people in accordance with 
the promises of Liberal Members and the 
Newcastle Programme. On one occasion 
when he was acting as Churchwarden 
the Incumbent and the other Church- 
warden refused to allow his name to go 
on the banker’s account. However, he 
threatened them with a little law 
and they very soon put his name 
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in the account, and he took his share. 

Laughter.| He was afraid that some 

embers thought that he took some 
share of the charity. That was not so. 
On the contrary, one good man left 
6s. 8d. to the Churchwardens, and he did 
not take his 3s. 4d. He trusted that the 
Committee would allow the representa- 
tives of the people to manage all these 
charities in the interests of the people. 

Lorpv BURGHLEY (Northampton, 
N.) said, it seemed to him that the om 
mittee was rather wandering away from 
the Amendment. It was only natural 
that those who were personally respon- 
sible for the management of charities 
should have very disquieting feelings 
when they found that other members 
were to be placed on the trusts. He 
should be very glad to support the 
Amendment. 

Mr. DARLING remarked that if the 
Amendment were carried the system 
which now prevailed in London would be 
left as it was. Was any complaint made 
that the system did not work well in 
London. None at all. As the Bill was 
to be expressly extended to London 
parishes it became important for London 
Members to consider whether the Go- 
vernment should not be further pressed to 
leave the management of the London 
parishes alone. Of all the ill-treatment 
to which the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board had been subjected 
during the last 24 hours, he (Mr. 
Darling) really knew nothing to equal the 
suggestion made by the First Lord of the 
Treasury just now that a person when he 
was advanced in years became wholly in- 
capable of disposing of his property. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I said 
nothing of the kind and nothing re- 
sembling it. 

Mr. DARLING said, he at all events 
gathered that the objection to these 
charities being administered in accord- 
ance with the will of the founder was that 
the persons who made the will did so not 
in their premiére jeunesse. He begged 
to tender to the President of the Local 
Government Board his respectful 
sympathy for the way in which he had 
been treated. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
the position in which the Committee was 
placed was the natural result of the 
breach of faith of which the Govern- 
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ment had been guilty in this matter. 
When the Amendment was moved the 
whole of the occupants of the Treasury 
Bench sat still and waited until the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir ©. Dilke) gave the 
lead as to what they were to do. Every- 
body sympathised with the President of 
the Local Government Board in the 
position in which he had been placed, 
The right hon. Gentleman was a man 
of considerable feeling and of great 
honour, and he must feel his position to 
be almost impossible at the present 
moment. He had given his word of 
honour that he would not interfere with 
these charities—— 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Only ecclesi- 
astical charities. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, there need be 
no argument on that point, because the 
Opposition said that these were eccle- 
siastical charities. He should have 
thought that at the very first idea of a 
breach of faith, the right hon. Gentle- 
man would have come forward and 
clearly explained his views. Not a 
single word could be obtained from him, 
however, as to why he had made this 
complete change of front. The argu- 
ment of the right hon. Baronet (Sir C. 
Dilke) that wills were made by lawyers 
and that founders of charities did not 
know their own intentions was a most 
absurd one. People who left money for 
charities knew exactly what they meant 
by it, and the reason why the Glad- 
stonian Opposition was so keen to get 
possession of these charities was that 
they had gone through the country 
stating distinctly that if the Bill were 
passed the parish would get the whole 
of the bequests that had been made abso- 
lutely to the Church of England. If this 
were not a Party question, there was not 
& man present who would support the 
appropriation of bequests and legacies 
given by Churechmen to their own 
Church, whilst allowing similar gifts 
given by Dissenters to be retained by the 
Dissenting Body. Of course, everybody 
knew that the Bill was an attack on the 
Church of England. It was one of the 
signs of the times that the Prime 
Minister, who had all his life been a 
strong supporter of the Church, should, 





for the sake of following those who led 
him, adopt the attitude he was now 
assuming. The fact was, that the right 
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‘ hon. Gentleman had to go about cadging 
for votes in all directions 


Tae CHAIRMAN: This is clearly out 
of Order. 


Mr. BARTLEY went on to say that 
if the Government had maintained their 
position and safeguarded the revenues of 
the Church, not only the present, but 
other clauses of the Bill would have been 
passed before now. The contention of 
the Opposition was that sums which had 
been left to the Church should be 
regarded as part and parcel of the 
Church property. This was not only 
reasonable, but simply honest, and he 
protested in the strongest manner against 
the complete change of front on the part 
of the Government. Until a distinct and 
satisfactory statement was obtained from 
the Government, the Opposition would 
resist every line of the Bill. 


*Mr J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Uni-| 
versity) said, that the Endowed Schools 
Acts passed by the Government of the 
present Prime Minister in 1869 provided 
that nothing the measure contained 
should authorise the making of any 
scheme interfering with any charitable 
endowment given less than 50 years 
before the commencement of the Act 
unless the Governing Body assented to 
the scheme. By the Irish Church Act 
a sum of £500,000 was conveyed to the 
Church in lieu of a similar provision. If 
these were not to be accepted as prece- 
dents he did not know how any precedent 
could ever apply. This was a question 
not of bequests only but of donations. He 
had already quoted a case in which a 
clergyman now living had given money 
for the purpose of establishing an insti- 
tution in his own parish with himself and 
his Churchwardens as trustees. If this 
clause were passed in its present shape 
that clergyman would remain a trustee, | 
but the Churchwardens might be replaced 
by men who might conceivably be the 
bitterest enemies of the Church. Did the 
Government intend that such a state of 
things should prevail? If so, they were 
not adopting a course which would 
facilitate the passing of the Bill or com- 
mand the confidence of the country. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE said, the point 


under consideration was one of the sub- 
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jects which the Government must have 
Mr. Bartley 


hG04 
carefully considered in the preparation of 
their Bill, and the Committee might have 
expected from the right hon. Gentleman 
some indication of the policy which 
guided the Government in this matter, 
The fact that it was now proposed to be 
postponed showed how eminently squeez- 
able the Government were. The course 
adopted by the Government was not an 
easy method for passing the Bill, and 
their policy on the present occasion was 
only a further instance of the way in 
which in respect of every Amendment 
and every clause of the Bill they were 
laying up for themselves a legacy of 
difficulties to be encountered before they 
came to the conclusion of the labours of 
this Committee. 


Adjournment. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 138 ; 
Noes 183.—(Division List, No. 362.) 


*Sir F.S. POWELL said, he desired 
to move an Amendment providing that 
at the end of the sub-section the follow- 
ing words should be added after the word 
“ Overseers ” :— 


“ Provided that nothing in this enactment 

shall apply to charities founded after the pass- 
ing of this Act.” . 
Several hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
had made reference to this matter, and 
had stated that their opinion was that 
this enactment should not apply to 
future charities. He did not desire at 
this period of the Sitting to enter into 
any argument, but he thought that when 
he had an opportunity he should be able 
to put forward sufficient reasons for the 
Amendment he was submitting to the 
House. 


It being half-past Five of the clock, 


the Chairman left the Chair to make his 
report to the House. 


Committee report Progress; to. sit 
again To-morrow. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Motion made, and Question, “That 
this House do now adjourn,”—(Mr. 
Marjoribanks,)—put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned accordingly, at twenty- 
nine minutes before Six o’cloc 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 7th December 18938. 


QUESTIONS. 


MALABAR MARRIAGE LAW. 

Sir J. KENNAWAY (Devon, Honi- 
ton) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for India whether any decision 
has been come to in regard to the Bill for 
alteration of the Maramakatayam Mar- 
riage Law in Malabar, which, having 
passed the Madras Council, was reported 
on by a Commission appointed by the 
Viceroy, by whom the matter was referred 
to the Secretary of State ? 

*THeE UNDER SECRETARY orf 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. GrorGe 
Russet, North Beds.) : The Malabar 
Marriage Act did not pass the Madras 
Legislative Council, but was referred, 
after leave had been given for its 
introduction, to a Commission. The 
Report of this Commission was received 
by the Secretary of State in March, 
but he has not yet heard what decision 
has been come to in India with regard 
to the Bill. He will inquire. 


DISCOURTESY OF A SHERIFF 
SUBSTITUTE AT AIRDRIE. 
Mr. D. CRAWFORD (Lanark, N.E.): 

I beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
he has received a communication from 
the Society of Solicitors of Airdrie com- 
plaining of the conduct of the Sheriff 
Substitute, who, on the 25th of Novem- 
ber, insulted the Dean of the Society 
when engaged in the performance of his 
professional duty, and ordered the bar 
officer to remove him from the Court ; 
and what steps it is intended to take in 
the matter ? 

*THeE LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. 
J. B. Batrour, Clackmannan, &c.): I 
have received the communication referred 
to in the question, and there can be no 
doubt that the conduct of the Sheriff 
Substitute — especially towards so old 
and highly respected a practitioner as 
Mr. Watt, the Dean of the Society,—was 
most reprehensible. It is proper to add 
that the Sheriff Substitute, on a subse- 
quent day, apologised for what he had 
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done. At the same time, it is for con- 
sideration whether some steps should not 
be taken for protecting the agents prac- 
tising in this Court from similar insult in 
future. 

Mr. HARRY SMITH (Falkirk, &c.) 
asked whether it was consistent with the 
Lord Advocate’s knowledge that Sheriff 
Mair, on the occasion in question, had 
imprudently attended the Court while 
suffering from an attack of influenza ? 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: I understand 
that the Sheriff was recovering from 
that illness at the time. 


STRANRAER ACADEMY. 

Sir H. MAXWELL (Wigton): I beg 
to ask the Secretary for Scotland whe- 
ther the payment of the grant to Stran- 
raer Academy has been withheld because 
the number of pupils paying more than 
9d. fee was very slightly in excess of the 
number allowed; whether the School 
Board have explained that it was their 
full intention to comply with the Rule, 
and that it was infringed only by pure 
inadvertence ; and if, under the circum- 
stances, some relaxation may be _per- 
mitted ? 

THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Treveryay, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : In view of the ruling of the 
Committee on Public Accounts, the Edu- 
cation Department have no power to 
inquire into the circumstances under 
which the excess of fee occurred, or to 
relax the application of the Rule laid 
down on a matter which has been fre- 
quently under the consideration of that 
Committee, and on which its policy is 
clearly declared. I believe that this 
position of affairs has been communicated 
to the School Board by my hon. Friend 
the Member for South Ayrshire and 
other Members. 


OBAN MAIL SERVICE. 

Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General if he 
is aware that considerable delay in the 
carriage of the mails from Oban to Bu- 
nessan, Iona, and Coll and Tiree arises 
from the fact that the steamer calls at 
Crogan going and returning, and if it 
would be possible to send the mails by a 
more direct route ; and whether it is his 
intention to require the contractor to 
supply a better and more powerful 
steamer than the Fingal, that vessel 
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being considered unsafe as well as too 
slow for the work ? 

THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morvey, Nottingham, E.) : The 
time tables of the mail steamers on the 
west coast of Scotland were arranged in 
concert with the Scottish Office, and 
have in view not only the Postal Service, 
but also the convenience of passengers 
and of traffic. At the present season of 
the year the call at Crogan of the Oban 
and Bunessan steamer causes no delay to 
the mails, as they are conveyed between 
Oban and Tobermory by another vessel, 
for which the Bunessan steamer has to 
wait at Tobermory. It is only in the 
summer that the call at Crogan is pre- 
judicial to the mail service, and I will 
consult my right hon. Friend the Secre- 
tary for Scotland before the next summer 
season as to the necessity for maintain- 
ing the call at Crogan. Apart, however, 
from any alteration of the packet service, 
Iam at the present moment considering 
whether it may not be possible to effect 
an improvement of the post to Bunessan 
by the route from Craignure through the 
Island of Mull. As regards the mail 
steamer Fingal, I am informed that it is 


capable of maintaining the contract speed 
in ordinary weather ; and that the time 


bills show that it does so. The vessel 
is stated to be a good sea boat, which is 
an important point, in view, of the very 
unfavourable conditions under which the 
service has constantly to be performed. 


THE UNEMPLOYED IN LONDON. 

Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea) : I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he can inform the House 
approximately of the number of adult 
men actually unemployed in the Metro- 
polis at the present time ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munve ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : It is impossible to give any 
accurate estimate of the number of adult 
males unemployed in the Metropolis at 
the present time. The only figures 
which can be quoted with certainty are 
those of the Trade Societies which make 
monthly Returns to the Labour Depart- 
ment. The last month’s Returns of the 
engineering, shipbuilding, and metal 
trades in the Metropolis show about 8 per 
cent. of unemployed as compared with 
9 per cent. in July and August last. In 
the building trades the proportion is 3°6 
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per cent. as compared with 2°3 in the 
previous month. In the printing and 
book trades (this being their dull season) 
the proportion is 6 per cent. In the 
cabinet and furnishing trades the propor- 
tion has risen to 8°6 per cent. Beyond 
this, we cannot speak with confidence, 
but I am advised that in the general 
trades of London there is no reason to 
suppose that the proportion is higher 
than in the trades quoted. I am informed 
that in dock labour and the transport 
trade generally there has been some im- 
provement since the coal dispute was 
settled. Later figures will be given in 
The Labour Gazette as to the general 
situation. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) : 
Can the right hon. Gentleman give any 
information as to the number of aliens 
employed in London? Is there any 
record of that ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: No, Sir. 


at Portadown. 


EXCESSIVE PUNISHMENT AT 
PORTADOWN. 

Mr. E. MSHUGH (Armagh, S.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
it aware that on Monday, the 20th 
November, at Portadown, a woman 
named Jane Sewell, 57 years of age, 
who had never been charged before, was 
arrested by the police on the charge of 
stealing a herring from a barrel outside 
the premises of a man named Courteney, 
and was sentenced by Mr. J. C. Fulton, 
J.P., to three months’ imprisonment ; 
and whether he will inquire into the 
circumstances of the case, and consider 
whether the sentence might be remitted ? 

*THe CHANCELLOR or _ THE 
DUCHY or LANCASTER (Mr. J. 
Bryce, Aberdeen, S.): I may perhaps 
be allowed to reply in the absence of the 
Chief Secretary. I am informed that on 
the date mentioned a complaint was 
made to the police that the woman 
referred to had attempted to steal bacon 
from a shop, and that the police, who 
watched her, subsequently detected her 
stealing a herring. - The case was brought 
before the Magistrate named, who 
ordered the woman to enter into sureties 
to be of good behaviour, or to be im- 
prisoned for three months, and being 
unable to give the sureties she went to 
gaol. The proper course to adopt is for 
the prisoner, or some person interested 
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on her behalf, to memorialise the Lord 
Lieutenant, who will direct further 


inquiry to be made into the matter, which 
certainly seems to deserve inquiry. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES IN THE CALLAN 
UNION. 
Mr. M‘DERMOTT (Kilkenny, N.) : 

I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been drawn to the protest 
of the Callan Board of Guardians against 
the decisions of the Local Government 
Inspector rejecting many representations 
put forward by the Guardians under the 
Labourers Acts although such represen- 
tations were unopposed, and in some 
cases rejecting them because the 
labourers, in whose behalf the applica- 
tions were made, are unmarried ; whether, 
as the Acts made no distinction between 
single and married labourers, the officials 
of the Local Government Board are 
entitled to exclude from the benefit of 
the law a class not excluded by the 
Legislature ; and whether, in cases of 
unopposed applications where the local 
medical officers certify that there is 
sanitary need of the additional house 
accommodation, the Local Government 
Board will allow the uncontested opinion 
of the Local Authorities concerned to 
prevail ? 

*Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Morey) : 
The Local Government Board report that 
the Callan Guardians recently passed a 
resolution protesting against the actionof 
their Inspector in not recommending 
certain houses which the Guardians pro- 
posed to be built under the Labourers 
Acts. As regards the statement that 
some of the houses were rejected on the 
ground that the labourers on whose 
behalf the applications were made were 
unmarried, the Inspector states that of 
the seven single men for whom it was 
proposed to erect cottages, four were 
living permanently with their employers, 
one had a house which he sold and then 
went to America, one lived with his 
father and mother in a house which was 
not condemned by the sanitary officer, 
and one had a house of his own which 
was not condemned. With respect to 
the general question of ‘providing houses 
for single men, it is to be observed that a 
representation for a cottage made to a 
Sanitary Authority must allege that 
the existing house accommodation for 
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labourers and their families is deficient 
(see Section 4 of the Labourers Act 
1883), and if an applicant for a 
new cottage had anyone dependent 
upon him for support, the fact of his 
being unmarried would not constitute a 
reason for rejecting the application. 
With regard to the concluding portion of 
the question, although some unopposed 
applications were rejected by the In- 
spector, it must be remembered that the 
mere fact that an application for a new 
house to replace an existing condemned 
dwelling was not opposed at the inquiry 
would not alone justify the Inspector in 
recommending the case for approval, as 
other matters, such as the unsuitability 
of the site, the necessity for imposing 
additional taxation on the ratepayers, 
&e., would have to be considered by 
him. 


GORT CONVENT SCHOOLS, 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): On 
behalf of the hon. Member for South 
Galway, I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether he is aware that technical classes 
associated with the Department of Science 
and Art, Kensington, have been estab- 
lished in the Convent Schools, Gort 
County Galway; that the Board of 
Guardians made a grant of 1d. in the £1 
in support of these classes; that the 
Local Government Board has withheld 
its sanction to such a grant; whether a 
similar grant has been voted by the 
Galway Union, although the classes have 
not been amalgamated or affiliated with 
Kensington, and on what grounds do the 
Local Government Board refuse to Gort 
the permission which it grants to Gal- 
way; and whether he will produce the 
correspondence between the Local Go- 
vernment Board, the Guardians, and the 
Secretary of the Gort Technical Instruc- 
tion School ? 


*Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Morvey) : 
The matter referred to in this question 
involves legal points in connection with 
the construction of the Technical Instrue- 
tion Act, as to which the Local Govern- 
ment Board are in communication with 
the Irish Law Officers ; and if the hon. 
Member will repeat the question next 
week, I hope to be then in a position to 
give him a reply. 
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FRENCHPARK POSTMASTERSHIP. 

Mr. BODKIN (Roscommon, N.): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General what 
is the cause of the delay in filling up the 
branch Post Office of Frenchpark, County 
Roscommon, now for many months 
vacant, in view of the fact that a lady in 
every way qualified is a candidate, whose 
appointment, he has reason to know, is 
generally desired in the district ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: The Office at 
Frenchpark is not yet vacant. The 
postmaster has for some time been 
seriously ill ; but there is some hope of 
his recovery ; and, meanwhile, a temporary 
arrangement has been made for the per- 
formance of his duties. 


THE LIFEBOAT SERVICE. 

Mr. E. H. BAYLEY (Camberwell, 
N.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade if it is a fact that any 
person holding a boatman’s licence is 
eligible for service in the lifeboats of the 
National Lifeboat Institution ; whether 
there is any inquiry made as to the 
capacity of the crews manning the life- 
boats ; and whether, in connection with 
any future investigation in respect to the 
loss of a vessel where the services of a 
lifeboat were sought and not obtained, 
he will instruct the Board of Trade 
Inspector to ascertain, as far as possible, 
the general practice governing the Life- 
boat Service in the locality ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: As I stated, in 
answer to a question some time ago, I 
have no control over the Lifeboat 
Service, which is under the management 
of the National Lifeboat Institution. I 
have communicated with the Institution 
with regard to the points raised by my 
hon. Friend, and I am assured that every 
possible care is taken that the men who 
man the boats are efficient and properly 
trained. In any future investigation of 
the nature referred to in the question, it 
will be the duty of the Inspector, as it has 
been in the past, to go fully into all the 
circumstances attending the loss of the 
vessel. 

ANTI-VACCINATIONISTS IN THE 

LUTTERWORTH UNION, 

Mr. LOGAN (Leicester, Harborough): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department if he is aware 
that William Bevin, Samuel Chambers, 
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William Arnold, John Arnold, 8. H. 
Brooks, and Thomas Wood, all residing 
at Dunton Bassett, in the Lutterworth 
Union, have been summoned for non- 
compliance with Vaccination Orders, the 
summonses being signed by a Magistrate 
who, in his capacity of ex officio 
Guardian, was present at the meeting of 
the Poor Law Guardians of the Lutter- 
worth Union at which enforcement of 
the Vaccination Act was resolved upon ; 
and that two of the Justices who 
adjudicated on the summonses at Lutter- 
worth Petty Sessions, and _ inflicted 
penalties in each case, also took part, as 
ex officio Guardians, in deciding that 
such proceedings should be instituted ; 
and whether such proceedings are, under 
the circumstances, regular ; and, if not, 
will he direct that no further steps be 
taken to enforce the penalties ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
AsquitH, Fife, E.): The facts appear 
to be as stated in the first paragraph. 
The Magistrates in question had been 
parties to a general resolution that the 
law should be enforced, but not to any 
resolution initiating the particular pro- 
ceedings upon which they adjudicated. 
The objection was taken at the hearing 
on behalf of the defendants, and was 
overruled by the Magistrates ; but as it 
was stated that the case would be carried 
to a higher Court, and the matter is one 
of law, I had better express no opinion 
upon the point. 


PROTECTION AGAINST TORPEDO BOAT 
ATTACKS, 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Admiralty whether Her Majesty’s 
Government have in contemplation any 
plan for protecting vessels of Her 
Majesty’s Fleet from torpedo boat 
attacks by means of building breakwaters 
so as to make, in anchorages specially 
exposed to such attacks, like those at 
Portland and Gibraltar, an _ enclosed 
harbour capable of being altogether shut 
up by booms; and whether, before 
finally adopting any such plan, they will 
consult the experts in coast defence ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir U. Kay-Suutrrewort#, 
Lancashire, Clitheroe) : The necessity of 
arranging adequate measures of defence 


for Her Majesty’s Fleet against all 
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classes of attack always occupies the 
attention of the Admiralty, who enjoy 
the advantage of expert advice. 


FINES IN THE POSTAL SERVICE. 

Mr. KEIR-HARDIE (West Ham, 
S.): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether he is aware that fines 
are inflicted for being two minutes late, 
even when attendance has to be given 
as early as 3, 4, or 5 a.m.; whether if, 
in addition to fines, extra duty punish- 
ment is inflicted for late attendance on 
the basis of 30 minutes’ extra duty for 
being six minutes late, and one hour 
extra duty for being 16 minutes late ; 
whether, in addition to the above, the 
annual increment in pay is liable to be 
stopped for a year in the case of a man 
late oftener than once; and whether he 
will consider whether this scale of late 
punishments cannot be modified, particu- 
larly in the case of early men ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: The rule differs 
at different offices. At some a fine and 
at others extra duty is imposed for late 
attendance ; but at no office, so far as I 
am aware, are both fines and extra duty 
imposed for the same offence. If, how- 
ever, the hon. Member will let me know 
to what office he refers, inquiry shall be 
made. An annual increment of pay is 
never stopped on the score of attendance, 
unless the attendance has been frequently 
irregular. I may add that, if the Post 
Office is to do its duty to the public, a 
rigid punctuality is essential. 


MATABELELAND. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether he can 
state approximately what has already 
been expended by the Imperial Govern- 
ment on the Matabele War, and what is 
likely to be the total expenditure ; whe- 
ther these expenditures will be met by a 
Vote in this House, or whether they will 
be charged to the Chartered Company, in 
view of its being possessed of monetary 
advantages on Matabeleland, derived 
from the conquest of that country ; whe- 
ther he has noticed in a recent telegram 
that Mr. Jameson has sent out a patrol 
to disarm the Matabeles in order that 
white men may settle on the “high veldt”; 
and whether it is to be understood that 
Her Majesty’s Government have assented 
to the actual native owners being dis- 
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possessed of their land in this “high 
veldt;” and, if so, whether the land will 
become the property of the Chartered 
Company ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tue COLONIES (Mr. 8. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : As 
regards the first question, we are not yet 
in a position to make a full estimate of 
the cost, and I would prefer not to make 
a partial statement on the subject. The 
expenditure incurred on behalf of the 
Bechuanaland Police Force will be met by 
a Vote of this House either in the 
form of a Supplementary Estimate or as 
an addition to the Bechuanaland Grant 
in Aid of next year. My hon. Friend 
must recollect that if the Chartered Com- 
pany obtain monetary advantages from 
Matabeleland, they will, on the other 
hand, have to bear the cost of administra- 
tion. As regards the last two questions, 
it must be remembered that the Chartered 
Company under their concessions have 
the right to deal with the land in Mata- 
beleland as well as Mashonaland, and it. 
must be burne in mind that the land in 
Matabeleland is far more than sufficient 
for the needs of the present population. 
At the same time, I repeat that which I 
have stated already more than once— 
namely, that no action taken previous to 
the settlement will prejudice the ultimate 
settlement of the question as regards the 
interests of the natives,*and that on this 
point we have received satisfactory as- 
surances from the Company; and, further, 
I again repeat that any settlement must. 
necessarily include as an essential feature 
due safeguards for the protection and 
rights of the natives, and that Her 
Majesty’s Government will not assent to 
any proposal which they do not consider 
just and reasonable. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Do I under- 
stand the hon. Gentleman to say the 
Government consider that by some con- 
cession the Chartered Company has a. 
right to all the land in Matabeleland ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: Under the 
Lippert Concession it has a right to deal 
with land in Matabeleland as well as 
Mashonaland. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : Does not that 
concession refer specifically to their sphere 
of mining operations ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON: It is within the 
present and any future sphere of opera- 
tions. 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE : So that if the 
sphere of operations is extended by the 
slaughter of the inhabitants the Company 
has a right to the land ? 


[No answer was given. } 


DANGEROUS ROCK OFF THE BRAZILIAN 
COAST. 

Mr. MACDONA (Southwark, Rother- 
hithe) : I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty if he is aware that the master 
of the steamer Whitby reports that he 
sighted a rock off the coast of Brazil 
(not marked on the Admiralty charts) 
three teet above water, 20 feet in cireum- 
ference, apparently round top, dangerous 
to navigators, latitude 9°23, longitude 
35°22 ; and whether, with a view to the 
fact that several of Her Majesty’s ships 
of the Royal Navy, and many other 
ships, are navigating along that coast, 
the Government will inquire into the 
matter, and, if such rock is proved to 
exist, will telegraph to that effectto the 
naval officer in command on that coast, 
and the authorities there in connection 
with the British Mercantile Marine? 

Sm U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
A Report on this subject has been 
received, and the hydrographer is in 
communication with the master of the 
steamer Whitby. When the information 
is complete, a judgment can be formed as 
to the steps which it may be necessary to 
take. 


GERMANY AND THE 
EXHIBITION. 
‘Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether his attention has 
been called to the very large proportion 
of awards won by Germans at the 
Chicago Exhibition ; whether it is the 
fact that the German Government has 
appointed, or is about to appoint, a com- 
mercial Attaché in the United States ; 
how many commercial Attachés now 
represent the interests of the trade of the 
United Kingdom in Foreign Countries, 
and what are the countries in which 
commercial duties are assigned to each 
of them respectively ; and whether it is 
the intention of the Government to 
appoint a commercial Attaché to watch 
over the interests of our trade in the 
United States ? 


CHICAGO 
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THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): The attention of the Foreign 
Office had not previously been called to 
the proportion of awards won by different 
nations at Chicago, nor do we know 
whether the German Government have 
appointed a commercial Attaché to the 
United States or intend to do so. There 
are at present two British commercial 
Attachés, one for Europe except Russia, 
and the other for Russia, Persia, and 
Asiatic Turkey. The Royal Commission 
for Civil Service Establishments, in their 
Fourth Report, approved of these two 
posts, but did not recommend any others, 
and the Government have no intention 
at present of asking Parliament to sanc- 
tion the expenditure necessary to provide 
for the appointment of any new commer- 
cial Attachés. 


Savings Bank. 


SUDBURY SAVINGS BANK. 

Mr. QUILTER (Suffolk, Sudbury) : 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether he can state when the 
Report of the Commissioner appointed to 
inquire into the affairs of the Sudbury 
Trustee Savings Bank and the defalca- 
tions of the late actuary may be expected; 
whether theappointment inany way affects 
the distribution of the funds of the bank 
invested with the Commissioners for the 
Reduction of the National Debt; and if 
he can say with whom the control of 
such funds now rests ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
I understand that the Commissioner has 
opened his Inquiry and held two meet- 
ings; that the Inquiry has been adjourned 
until the 18th instant to allow of an ex- 
amination of accounts ; and that, when the 
Inquiry is resumed, it will be proceeded 
with as rapidly as possible. It must 
depend on the Report of the Commis- 
sioner under what conditions the distri- 
bution of the funds of the bank will be 
made—whether by process of liquidation 
or otherwise. Unless and until the 
Savings Bank is put into liquidation 
the control of its funds rests with the 
Trustees. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether he is aware that in the 
Report of the proceedings of the Inspec- 
tion Committee of Trustee Savings 
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Banks, issued this year, it is stated on 
page 8 that all Savings Banks would be 
reported on by 20th November last ; 
whether there has been any Report on 
the Sudbury Bank; and whether any 
banks still remain that have not been re- 
ported on since the Committee was formed 
in 1891 ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Yes, there is 
such a statement in the Report referred 
to. I have already stated that a Report 
of the defalcations in the Sudbury Bank 
was made by the Inspector to the Com- 
mittee on October 24. I answered all 
these questions in full on November 23 
and December 4. 


‘ SIAM. 

Mr. CURZON (Lancashire, South- 
port): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether it is 
true that a Protocol has been signed 
with the French Government, constitu- 
ting a buffer State between British and 
French territory on the Upper Mekong ; 
whether this Agreement involves the 
assignment of the buffer State so created 
to China; whether the geographical 
limits of the buffer State have been 
already determined or are to be fixed by 
delimitation on the spot ; and when Her 
Majesty’s Government will be able to 
lay the promised Papers upon the 
Table ? 

*Sir E. GREY: A Protocol has been 
signed, and a Despatch from Lord 
Dufferin inclosing the full text of the 
Agreement will be laid on Monday next. 
In the meanwhile, it would not be con- 
venient to make any partial statement as 
to its provisions. But I may state that 
it has been found impossible, without 
further geographical and ethnographical 
information, to fix the exact limits of the 
proposed State, and that no definitive 
agreement has yet been arrived at as to 
placing it under the control of China. 
Further Papers relative to the affairs of 
Siam are in course of preparation, and 
will be laid as soon as circumstances will 
permit. 


IRISH SCHOOL COMMITTEES’ 
EXPENSES. 

Mr. MAGUIRE (Clare, W.): On 
behalf of the hon. Member for the St. 
Patrick's Division of Dublin, I beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster whether the Government took 
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any action when an opinion re the Edu- 
cation Act was communicated from the 
Dublin Corporation, and what was the 
date of that correspondence ; and whe- 
ther, in the event of the Commissioners 
of National Education appointing School 
Committees, how will the funds be ob- 
tained to pay expenses ? 

*Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Morvey) : 
The Dublin Corporation having in October 
drawn the attention of the Commissioners 
of National Education to the point re- 
ferred to, the Commissioners referred the 
question to their law adviser, and subse- 
quently, on November 14, communicated 
with the Irish Government, who at once 
took such steps as they were advised 
were necessary. As regards the second 
paragraph, the whole question relating to 
the expenses of carrying the Act into 
operation is at the present moment occu- 
pying the most serious attention of the 
Government. 


CHECK-WEIGHERS IN MINES. 

Mr. KEIR-HARDIE: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment whether he is aware that the 
Inspector of Mines for the Western 
Division of Scotland has refused to re- 
ceive a complaint under the Mines Act 
from a check-weigher, and has stated that 
the making of such complaint was an inter- 
ference with the workmen and the manage- 
ment of the mine, and therefore illegal ; 
and whether Section 13, Sub-section 3, 
of the Coal Mines Regulation Act will 
bear this interpretation ; and, if not, he 
will instruct the Inspector to receive 
complaints from check-weighers ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The facts are as 
stated in the first paragraph of the ques- 
tion. I cannot discover any provision in 
the Act which entitles an Inspector to 
refuse to receive a complaint merely be- 
cause the complainant is a check-weigher, 
and the Inspector will be informed of my 
opinion. At the same time, I should 
point out that the position of the check- 
weigher in relation to the management of 
the mine is one of great delicacy, and 
requires for its proper performance con- 
siderable discretion on the part of the 
occupant in matters of this kind. 


EXTRA POLICE IN CORK. 
Cartatis DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Licutenant of Ireland whether he is 
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aware that at the Presentment Sessions 
for the County of Cork, held on Satur- 
day last, the sum of £2,288 for extra 
police was only passed under strong and 
general protest ; whether he is aware that 
the County Cork has not been for many 
years in a more peaceable condition than 
at the present time ; and whether, under 
these circumstances, he will take into 
consideration the hardship which this 
additional tax inflicts upon the ratepayers 
of the county, and withdraw or reduce the 
extra police force ? 

*Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Mortey) : 
The fact is as stated in the first para- 
graph of the question. It is also a fact, 
I understand, that the condition of the 
county at large is such as to afford good 
grounds for satisfaction, and that in this 
respect the improvement to which my 
right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary 
referred, in replying to a question ad- 
dressed to him by the hon. Member in 
June last, has since been maintained. I 
am informed, however, that the entire 
circumstances connected with the state of 
the county, especially in that portion of 
it which has been described by my right 
hon. Friend as a disturbed area, as well 
as the necessity for additional police 
supervision and protection, would not at 
present justify a reduction of the extra 
force, 


Local Government 


LADY HUNGERFORD'S 
CORSHAM. 
Mr. FULLER (Wilts, Westbury): I 
beg to ask the hon. Member for Merio- 
nethshire whether, in consideration of the 
necessity of providing school accommo- 
dation at an early date, the Charity Com- 
missioners will sanction the scheme ap- 
proved by the inhabitants of Corsham, in 
the County of Wilts, for the better dis- 
tribution of the funds of Lady Hunger- 
ford’s Charity ; and whether there is any 
good reason for delay ? 

*THe PARLIAMENTARY 
CHARITY COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
T. E. Evtis, Merionethshire): The 
Charity Commissioners cannot admit that 
the necessity of providing at an early 
date school accommodation in the parish 
of Corsham should determine the charac- 
ter of the scheme for a foundation which 
is to the extent of two-thirds of its en- 
dowment fund, one for the maintenance 
of almspeople. The scheme of the Com- 
missioners, which has been published in 


CHARITY, 


Captain Donelan 
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the locality, will be forthwith reeon- 
sidered by them with a view to intro- 
duce into it as many of the amend- 
ments proposed by the Committee of 
Parishioners (referred to in the question 
as the “scheme approved by the inhabi- 
tants of Corsham ”’) as the nature of the 
foundation, its limited resources, and the 
obligation of the Commissioners to deal 
with it as nearly as may be in accordance 
with the original Trusts will allow. 

Mr. FULLER: Is there any chance 
of this matter being decided before the 
New Year ? 

‘Mr. T. E. ELLIS: I will inquire 
further and expedite the settling of the 
matter. 


Elections. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ELECTIONS. 

Mr. FULLER: I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government Board 
whether he is aware that by the Return 
of Costs of County Council Elections in 
1892 (No. 268), the costs differed so 
widely in the several counties as that in 
the County of Brecon the total cost 
chargeable to the county rate averaged 
1ld. for each elector on the Register, in 
the County of Durham 44$d., and in the 
County of Lancaster 14d.; and whether 
the Local Government Board, in default 
of the County Council, will frame a scale 
of costs for parochial and district elec- 
tions in such a manner that it. will be 
legally impossible for the costs charge- 
able upon the poor rate to exceed an 
average of 1d. for each elector entitled to 
vote at any parish election under the 
Local Government (England and Wales) 
Bill ? 

THe PRESIDENT or true LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
FowLer, Wolverhampton, E.) : The 
statement in the first paragraph of the 
question appears to be substantially 
accurate. It is proposed by Clause 35 
(10) of the Local Government Bill that 
the expense of any election under the 
Bill shall not exceed a scale fixed by the 
County Council or, if the County Council 
make default, by the Local Government 
Soard. In the event of this ciause being 
adopted by the House the Local Govern- 
ment Board, in the event of any County 
Authority making default, will, before 
determining upon a scale, consider the 
matter most carefully with the view of 
fixing no higher scale of remuneration 
than the circumstances would reasonably 
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admit. I must, at the same time, point 
out that the scale of charges must mainly 
depend upon whether or not there is a 
contest, and not merely upon the number 
of electors on the Register. 


QUALIFICATION FOR GUARDIANS IN 
IRELAND. 

Mr. MAGUIRE: On behalf of the 
hon. Member for South Roscommon, I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
will recommend the Irish Local Govern- 
ment Board to exercise their power to fix 
the rateable qualifications for Guardians 
in Ireland at the same figure (£5) as that 
fixed by the President of the Local Go- 
verument Board for England ; and whe- 
ther, in the event of the suggestion being 
favourably entertained, he will have steps 
taken to have the new qualificaticn come 
into force before the March election ? 

*Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Morey) : 
The Irish Local Government Board have 
made some efforts in the direction of 
lowering the qualification during the 
present year, but have not carried the 
operation very far. The Chief Secretary 
doubts whether it is possible to reduce 


the qualification to the uniform figure 


mentioned by the hon. Gentleman. But 
he has called the serious attention of the 
Local Government Board to the subject, 
with a view to a larger reduction in the 
qualification than has so far been effected. 
My right hon. Friend is in communica- 
tion with the Board upon the last para- 
graph of the hon. Member’s question. 


THE METROPOLITAN FIRE BRIGADE. 

THe Marquess or CARMARTHEN 
(Lambeth, Brixton) : I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board whether his attention has been 
called to the alleged serious discontent 
existing amongst the members of the 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade ; and, in view 
of the statement that there is not a spare 
steamer in stock to take the place of any 
one that might break down, and that in 
many other respects the apparatus of the 
Brigade is in au unsatisfactory condition, 
what steps the Government propose to 
take to ensure that the lives and property 
of the inhabitants of the Metropolis shall 
have adequate protection ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The Metro- 
politan Fire Brigade is under the control 
of the London County Council, and the 
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Local Government Board have no juris- 
diction in the matter. I have, however, 
made inquiry of the County Council with 
regard to the statement referred to in the 
question, and I am informed that the 
allegation that there is serious disconteut 
among the members of the Brigade is, so 
far as the County Council are aware, un- 
founded, nor are they aware of any 
valid reason for discontent. I am also 
informed that, though it is true that at 
this moment there is not a spare steam 
engine in stock, this is owing to the fact 
that the repairs to several steam engines 
sent to the makers for that purpose have 
not been completed, because the makers 
were unable, in consequence of the coal 
strike, to obtain from the ironworks 
certain plates required for the repairs. 
Putting aside this temporary incident, 
it is stated the appliances for extinguish- 
ing fires and saving life have been con- 
siderably increased by the Council. New 
engine stations have been opened, and 
there has been an addition of no less than 
52 fire escape statious in London, whilst 
the staff has been augmented by 137 men. 
It is added that there is no question that 
London is at this moment better pro- 
tected than it was when the Council came 
into office in the year 1889. 

THE MarQuEss oF CARMARTHEN: 
Bearing in mind that Parliament votes 
£10,000 a year to the expenses of the 
Brigade will the right hon. Gentleman 
consider the desirability of appointing an 
independent Committee, say a Depart- 
mental Committee or a Committee of this 
House, to take expert evidence as to 
whether the Fire Brigade is in a proper 
condition or not ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: So far as we 
are entitled to express an opinion, the 
Local Government Board is quite satisfied 
with the way in which the London 
County Council are doing their work. 


DR. GRIGSBY’S APPOINTMENT. 

Mr. BALDWIN _ (Worcester, 
Bewdley) : I beg to ask the Under Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies whether 
he is aware that the order for the publie 
examination of Dr. W. E. Grigsby by the 
Official Receiver was made by the Court 
prior to the commencement of the legal 
Long Vacation in August last, and that 
Tuesday, the 12th instant, is appointed 
for such examination; and if he will 
state the date on which Dr. Grigsby’s 
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appointment was made, and upon what 
date Dr. Grigsby left England ? 

Mr. 8. BUXTON : Dr. Grigsby was 
offered the appointment on October 3, 
and he left for Cyprus on November 10. 
I have ascertained, on inquiry, that the 
official notification to attend before the 
Court was not issued until after his 
departure for Cyprus. As I have already 
stated, in reply to a former question, if 
and when Dr. Grigsby’s presence is 
necessary in England, he will be required 
to attend; but I understand that it is 
proposed first to examine his co-Directors 
before requiring his attendance. 

LICENCES TO BOATMEN. 

* Mr. E. H. BAYLEY: I beg to ask 
the President of the Local Government 
Board whether he can state the conditions 
under which Local Authorities issue 
licences to boatmen ; whether he is aware 
that any person applying is granted a 
licence without question or examination ; 
and if he will take steps to impress upon 
Corporations and Local Boards the desir- 
ability of making some’ inquiry as to the 
fitness and capacity of the parties claim- 
ing boatmen’s licences ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The Public 
Health Act, 1875, empowers Urban 
Sanitary Authorities to licence the pro- 
prietors of pleasure boats and vessels and 
the boatmen or other persons in charge. 
The Act does not, however, prescribe the 
conditions under which such licences are 
to be granted. The Local Government 
Boaré have very little information as to 
the conditions which are imposed by 
Local Authorities. They are not, how- 
ever, aware that persons applying are 
granted licences without question or 
examination. The Board, in a Memo- 
randum prefixed to their model bye-laws 
on the subject of pleasure boats, state as 
follows :— 

“In every case where a person applies for a 
licence to act as a boatman or person in charge 
of a pleasure boat or vessel, the Urban Au- 
thority may be recommended to require the 
applicant to produce satisfactory evidence of 
good character and of experience in the naviga- 
tion and management of similar craft. It will 
also be proper to distinguish in the licence the 
class of boat or vessel for which the licencee 
may be regarded as a qualified boatman. In 
the case of sailing-boats or vessels it is espe- 
cially important that the licence should clearly 
indicate that the qualification of the person 
licensed entitles him to the responsible charge, 
or that he is only authorised to act in the 
capacity of an assistant to the boatman in 
charge.” 


Mr. Baldwin 


Admiralty Regulations 
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TRAINING SHIPS FOR THE NAVY. 

Mr. MACFARLANE: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Admiralty if, as it is 
probable that an increase may become 
necessary to the number of sailors re- 
quired to man the Navy, the Government 
will now consider the utility of placing a 
training ship at Oban, in the centre of 
the large fishing population of the High- 
lands ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I can only repeat the answer which I 
gave to my hon. Friend on the 14th of 
February last—that this question will be 
taken into consideration if necessity 
should arise for increasing the number of 
boys’ training ships. 

Mr. MACFARLANE : Would it not 
be a means of securing more recruits 
for the Navy to distribute the receiving 
vessels over all parts of the Kingdom 
and not confine them to any one part, 
even if a sufficient number of men were 
obtained under the present system ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
As my hon. Friend is probably aware, 
there is already one training ship in 
Scotland. Iam afraid it would be im- 
possible to move any training ships now 
stationed at other ports. 

Captain DONELAN : May I remind 
the Secretary to the Admiralty that 
there is no training ship whatever in 
Ireland ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I have several times intimated that if 
there .is a question of adding to the 
number of training ships, the claims of 
Ireland will be fully considered. 


ADMIRALTY REGULATIONS AND NAVAL 
LECTURES. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty whe- 
ther it is the fact, as is stated in The 
United Service Gazette, that the Admi- 
ralty have forbidden Lieutenant Bellairs, 
R.N., to read at the United Service 
Institution a paper on the Mediterranean 
and the Suez Canal in war time, which 
Lieutenant Bellairs had been requested 
by the Council of the United Service 
Institution to write with a view to its 
being read ; whether Lieutenant Bellairs’ 
superior officer, Admiral Sir Vesey 
Hamilton, approved of and endorsed 
Lieuteuant Bellairs’ request for per- 
mission to read it ; if he would state why 
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that permission was refused ; and whether 
it is the intention of the Admiralty in the 
public interest that the facts connected 
with the strength of the British Fleet 
in the Mediterranean shall be kept secret 
and withdrawn from discussion ? 

Srr U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The reply to the first paragraph of the 
question is, Yes. Permission was with- 
held in accordance with Article 682 of 
the Queen’s Regulations. The Admi- 
ralty do not intend to sanction any de- 
parture from the Regulations by those 
who are subject to them. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Will the 
right hon. Baronet reply to paragraphs 
3 and 4 of the question ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I have replied to paragraphs 3 and 4. In 
paragraph 2 my hon. Friend asks me a 
question as to the advice or opinion given 
by an Admiral in the service of the Ad- 
miralty. Such questions are never 
answered. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: May I 
point out that the right hon. Baronet has 
not stated why permission was refused ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: 
I have stated that permission was with- 
held in accordance with Article 682 of 
the Queen’s Regulations. 


OVERTIME AT WOOLWICH. 

Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.) : I beg 
to ask the Financial Secretary to the 
War Office if his attention has been 
called to the allegation that some of the 
employés in the gun factory at Woolwich 
were at the present time working 70 
hours per week ; and, if so, whether he 
has inquired into the circumstances, and 
what steps he has taken in the matter ? 


THe FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopa tt, 
Hanley) : It is true that out of 460 men 
employed in the torpedo factory at Wool- 
wich about 40 worked overtime for the 
purpose of completing a torpedo required 
very urgently by the Admiralty for ex- 
periments, delay in regard to which 
might have involved the suspension of 
work or serious reductions in the estab- 
lishment. Of the 40 men who worked 
overtime more or less during a fortnight, 
nine in one week and six in the other 
made 70 hours in the week. All such 
overtime, however, ceased on November 
25, and it is not expected that any fur- 
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ther occasion will arise for overtime on 
production now in hand. 


SPECIAL RATES FOR IRISH POLICE 
EXPENDITURE. 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland what annual amount was levi- 
able upon Irish local rates for maintenance 
of extra police when the present Govern- 
ment came into Office, and what amount 
is chargeable at present; and what fur- 
ther reduction can be made in this charge 
in the immediate future, having regard 
to the orderly condition of Ireland and 
the fact that agrarian and all exceptional 
crime has fallen to the lowest level re- 
corded for many years ? 

*Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Morvey): 
The claims for extra police for the half- 
year to September 30, 1893, now being 
sent out (omitting the charge for 50 men 
assigned to Belfast for ordinary police 
duty on the application of the Belfast 
Corporation, but including charges for 
detachments temporarily sent to other 
counties) represent an annual charge of 
£42,940, as against £44,381 for the cor- 
responding period last year. The ques- 
tion of reducing the extra force in counties 
is carefully considered every half-year in 
January and July. But it is to be borne 
in mind that a not inconsiderable portion 
of the men charged as extra force are 
engaged in augmentation of the Parlia- 
mentary Free Quota of Counties in the 
discharge of normal police duties. 


ANARCHIST PUBLICATIONS, 

Mr. DARLING (Deptford): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he is aware 
that, at the assembly in Trafalgar Square 
on Sunday afternoon last, copies were 
sold or distributed of an article called 
Bombs, contained in a publication entitled 
Commonweal, which incites to the in- 
discriminate massacre of innocent 
persons ; and whether he can now state 
if the Government intend to proceed 
against the author or publisher of 
Bombs ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I am informed that 
a few copies of this publication were 
either sold or given away on the occasion 
referred to. The Government, as at 
present advised, do not intend to take 
proceedings against the author or 
publisher. After carefully considering 
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the circumstances, we think that in the 
present state of the case such a prosecu- 
tion would do more mischief than 
good. 
Mr. DARLING: What do the Go- 
vernment mean by “the present state of 
the case” ? Does not the article incite, as 
at present printed, to an indiscriminate 
slaughter of innocent persons ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: That is a question 
of construction on which every reader of 
the article could judge for himself. I 
mean by “the present state of the case ” 
not to prejudge the question if and when 
a different state of things should arise. 

Mr. DARLING : Arising out of that 
answer, might I ask whether “when a 
different stage of things should arise” 
means when an innocent person has been 
massacred 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 


THE DE FREYNE PROSECUTIONS. 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland why the 
cases of the hon. Members for the St. 
Patrick’s Division of Dublin, South Ros- 
common, and North-East Cork, recently 
returned for trial for alleged breaches of 
the law in relation to the De Freyne 
estate in the County of Roscommon, are 
not to be proceeded with at the coming 
Winter Assizes at Sligo; and whether 
the effect of postponing these cases will 
be that the trials will take place next 
March before a common jury of the 
County of Roscommon, partly composed 
of the tenants or evicted tenants on the 
De Freyne estate ? 

Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Cork, N.E.) : 
Is the hon. and learned Gentleman who 
puts the question aware that I am the 
Member for North-East Cork, and that 
no proceedings have been taken against 
me ? 

Mr. CARSON: I may say in ex- 
planation that when I landed the ques- 
tion in at the Table I by inadvertence 
gave the names instead of the constitu- 
encies of the hon. Members being pro- 
ceeded against. 

Mr. SEXTON: Is there any ground 
for assuming that the tenants on any 
particular estate will be members of any 
particular common jury at the forth- 
coming Assizes ? 

Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Mortey) : 
In reply to the question of the hon. and 
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learned Member, I have to say that this 
matter rests with the Irish Attorney 
General, who is at present from Dublin. 
I shall be obliged, therefore, if the question 
is postponed until his return. 


THE ADOPTIVE ACTS. 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, S.): 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether there are 
any instances of any of the adoptive 
Acts having been adopted in a rural 
parish with a population of less than 
200 ; and, if so, which of the Acts ; and 
what is the maximum rate levied in such 
parish for the purposes of the adoptive 
Act ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I am not 
aware of any case in which the Baths 
and Washhouses Act or the Public 
Libraries Act has been adopted in @ 
rural parish with a population of less 
than 200. The Public Improvement 
Act, 1860, could not be adopted in a 
parish with the population referred to. 
Neither am I aware of any case in which 
the Lighting and Watching Act has 
been adopted in a parish with a popu- 
lation of less than 200; but the Act has 
been adopted in respect of parts of 
parishes where the population of the 
whole parish is larger, and I have no in- 
formation as to the population of the 
particular areas in those parishes to 
which the Act applies. There are three 
Burial Boards acting for rural parishes 
with a population of less than 200. In 
one case the burial rate was stated to be 
2d. in the £1 in 1892, but in the other 
two cases the amounts required by the 
Burial Board were raised as part of the 
poor rate, and I am unable to state the 
rate in the £1 in respect of the expendi- 
ture of the Burial Board. There are 
Burial Board districts which include more 
than one civil parish or parts of parishes, 
and probably there are cases where some 
of the parishes thus combined are of 
small population ; but the information in 
possession of the Local Government 
Board does not show what are precisely 
the districts in those cases. 


NYASSALAND. 

Mr. HANBURY: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs what is the amount of the annual 
sum being contributed by the British 
South Africa Company as subsidy to the 
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Imperial Government of Nyassaland, and 
what proportion of the Government ex- 
penses does it represent ; and what are 
the special circumstances which call for 
the contribution by a Company to the 
expenses of a territory administered by 
an Imperial Commissioner ? 

*Sir E. GREY : Under the conditions 
of the extension of the Charter to the 
north of the Zambesi, the Company is 
bound to maintain a police force, expend- 
ing for the purpose through the Imperial 
Commissioner not less than £10,000 a 
year. The Commissioner has power to 
employ the police at bis discretion within 
the Protectorate or outside it in the 
Company’s field of operations. The 
expenses borne directly by Government 
are the salaries of the Commissioner and 
of a Vice Consul, and the expenditure 
connected with the gunboats placed on 
the lake. 

Mr. HANBURY: That is not the 
question I asked. I want to know 
what the Company have contributed ? 

Sir E. GREY: They have contribu- 
ted at the rate of £10,000 a year, with 
the exception of a period of three 
months, when their contribution was at 
the rate of £17,500 a year. 

Mr. HANBURY: I have a letter 
here from one of the Directors in which 
he states that from the Ist of April to 
the 20th of September—the date of the 
letter itself—they have been contributing 
at the rate of £17,500 a year. 

*Sir E. GREY: That was the ex- 
ception; they have reverted to the 
£10,000 rate now. 


HISTORIC MANUSCRIPTS, 

Mr. BARTLEY : I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether he is 
aware that at least eight of the Reports 
of the Historic Manuscripts Commission 
are out of print; and whether, in view of 
their great interest, he will have them 
reprinted for sale ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro true TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) : 
Practically the same question as that of 
my hon. Friend was asked in the House 
of Lords on July 31, 1890, when the 
answer made on behalf of the late Go- 
vernment was that as the reprinting 
could not be carried out without loss, 
and probably serious loss, to the Exche- 
quer, the Government did not: therefore 
propose to reprint. I am afraid that the 
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present state of the finances only accen- 
tuates the difficulty felt by the late 
Government. 


at Swansea. 


INHABITED HOUSE DUTY. 

Mr. WINGFIELD-DIGBY (Dorset, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether it is in accordance 
with his instructions, or any instructions 
from his Department, that the Surveyors 
of Taxes are trying to increase existing 
assessments to the Inhabited House Duty 
in this time of depression in trade and 
agriculture ? 

Sm W. HARCOURT: No instrue- 
tions have been issued by me or by the 
Inland Revenue on this subject. As- 


sessments to the Inhabited House Duty 
are not made by Surveyors of Taxes, but 
by the Local Commissioners, over whom 
I have no authority in such matters. 


COLDBATH FIELDS PRISON, 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General when Lord Playfair’s Committee 
will visit the office at the late Coldbath 
Fields Prison ; and whether the officials 
will have notice of their visit, and liberty 
to state personally to the Committee 
their views as to the effect of the build- 
ing on their health ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : I am in communi- 
cation with Lord Playfair as to the date 
of his visit, and trust it will take place 
within the next fortnight. The officials 
will have due notice ; and they have been 
requested to appoint one of their num- 
ber to represent their views to the Com- 
missioners. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION AT SWANSEA. 
Mr. BURNIE (Swansea, Town): I 
beg to ask the Attorney General whe- 
ther, after the Charity Commissioners 
and the Education Department had 
sanctioned the intermediate and technical 
education scheme of the County Borough 
of Swansea, an appeal against it was 
several months since lodged with the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council ; 
whether he will state by whom or on 
whose behalf the objection was lodged ; 
how soon the Judicial Committee will 
hear and adjudge upon it ; and whether 
he will do what he can to obviate further 
delay ? 
*Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
C. Russert, Hackney, 8.) : The answer 
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to the first part of the question is 
in the affirmative ; to the rest of the 
question, the objection to the scheme was 
lodged by, and_on behalf of, the feoffees 
of the Swansea Grammar School. The 
date at which the case will be heard 
rests with the Privy Council, and I have 
no authority in the matter. 


A Saturday 


SIR GERALD PORTAL’S REPORT. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether the Government 
have now received the Report of Sir Gerald 
Portal with regard to Uganda; if so, 
when it will be laid upon the Table; 
and whether he can state any time at 
which the Government will be prepared 
to announce their intentions as to the 
occupation and future administration of 
the country ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstong, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): In answer to my 
right hon. Friend, I have to say that Sir 
Gerald Portal has recently returned to 
this country, but the preparation of his 
Report had not then been completed, nor, 
so far as I am aware, is it completed up 


to the present moment, although he has 
been very busily engaged upon bringing it 


to a final shape. As to the time when it 
will be ready, no communications have 
been made to the Government. That 
being so, the remainder of the question 
naturally falls to the ground, 


THE IRISH SECRETARY'S ILLNESS. 

Mr. DARLING: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury who will dis- 
charge the administrative duties of Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land during the absence from the United 
Kingdom of the actual Chief Secretary ; 
and who will be primarily answerable in 
this House for the conduct of the Irish 
Executive ? 

Mr. W.E.GLADSTONE: The hon. 
and learned Gentleman is perhaps under 
some misapprehension. It is perfectly 
true my right hon. Friend the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland is under most 
imperative medical orders—which I am 
sorry to say would involve the most 
serious responsibility on his part to 
neglect—has gone abroad, having made 
every preparation for it, for the space of, 
I believe, two or three weeks ; but he 
does not on that account cease to 
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administer the duties of his Office. The 
telegraph in urgent cases affords him 
nearly the same opportunity of action in 
Dublin as he would have from London ; 
and in cases where the post is employed, 
although there is a further delay of a 
day each way, yet that delay is not a 
very serious one. My right hon. Friend 
did appear in this House about 10 days 
or a fortnight ago, but his appearance 
was due to his public spirit and not to 
the state of his strength. 

Mr. DARLING : Arising out of that 
question—[“Oh, oh!” ]—I am sure no 
one will more deeply and sympathetically 
regret the absence of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman than I do; but, at the same time, 
I would ask the Leader of the House if 
he would answer the second part of my 
question, which I do not think he dealt 
with, which is—Who will be primarily 
responsible in this House for the conduct 
of the Irish Executive during the albsence 
of the Chief Secretary ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: As 
regards the giving of information to this 
House, I thought the question would 
have been answered by the fact that my 
right hon, Friend near me, the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy, has actually been 
answering questions for the Chief Secre- 
tary. As for responsibility for the acts 
of my right hon. Friend, that responsi- 
bility rests with the Government, and [ 
myself, and I believe every one of my 
colleagues, are perfectly ready to as- 
sume it. 


Sitting. 


A SATURDAY SITTING. 

Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury if he can now, for the con- 
venience of Members and officials of the 
House, say whether there is to be a Sit- 
ting of the House next Saturday, so that 
Members and officials may make their 
arrangements accordingly ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I am 
sorry to say I think it will be the duty of 
Her Majesty’s Government to ask the 
House to sit on Saturday of the present 
week, 

Mr. MATTHEWS (Birmingham, E.): 
Will the right hon. Gentleman state the 
hour at which the House will sit next 
Saturday ? Will it be subject to the 
Wednesday Rule ? 

Mr. W.E. GLADSTONE: We pro- 
pose that the House should meet at the 
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usual hour, but we hope it will not be 
necessary that the Sitting should be pro- 
longed toa late hour. But upon that I 
would rather answer later on or to- 
morrow. 

Mr. DARLING: May I ask how 
mauy lines of the Bill we must bring up 
before we are allowed to go ? 


THE MAGAZINE RIFLE. 

Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guild- 
ford): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War what arrangements have 
been made for the issue of the magazine 
rifle to the Militia before the next train- 
ing, and especially to those battalions 
contained in the Third Army Corps ; 
and whether he will undertake that 
the Martini-Henry rifles withdrawn from 
the Militia which require new barrels 
shall be fitted with the ‘303 barrel, to 
form a reserve of arms of the same 
gauge as the magazine rifle ? 

Mr. WOODALL (who replied), said : 
It is proposed to arm the whole of the 
Militia with the Lee-Metford rifle in the 
course of next year, and as far as possible 
before the training. With regard to the 
large number of Martini-Henry rifles in 
store, experiments are under considera- 
tion with a view to rendering them 
available for use with the Lee-Metford 
ammunition. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): Have 
the Government in contemplation the 
arming of the Volunteers with the 
magazine rifle? If so, when will it be 
done ? 

Mr. WOODALL: Yes, Sir; I can- 
not give the exact time, but it will be 
within a reasonable time. 


“LOCH FYNE HERRINGS.” 

Mr. BIRKMYRE (Ayr, &c.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary for Scotland whe- 
ther he has received any communication 
from the firm of Fraserburgh who are 
alleged to have branded their herring 
barrels with the words “ Loch Fyne 
Herrings,” although such were pre- 
sumably caught on the North-East 
Coast of Scotland ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: Yes, Sir. I 
am happy to inform the hon. Member 
that I have received a letter from the 
firm in question, who inform me that 
they have given instructions that in the 
next and all future Seasons the use 
of the words “ Loch Fyne” will be dis- 
continued. 
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NEW MEMBER SWORN. 
Peter Ffrench, esquire, for South 


Wexford. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL.—(No. 274.) 
comMITTEE. [ Progress, 6th December.} 


[FIFTEENTH NIGHT. ] 
Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
Clause 13 (Public property and 
charities.) 


*Sir F. S. POWELL (Wigan) resumed 
his speech (which was interrupted by 
the adjournment of the Debate the pre- 
vious evening) on the following Amend- 
ment :— 

In page 10, line 26, after the word,“ Over” 
seers,” to insert the words,—* Provided that 
nothing in this enactment shall apply to chari- 
ties founded after the passing of this Act.” 

He said, that with reference to existing 
charities they made a protest with all the 
emphasis they could on the previous day, 
because they felt that the clause as it 
now stood inflicted a great wrong and 
did a great injustice. They pointed out 
that irrespective of the case of old chari- 
ties, when they came to deal with modern 
endowments and new institutions, there 
were many cases where the founders had 
made Churchwardens the trustees for 
their foundation with the view to the 
charity—although not directly within the 
definition of ecclesiastical charities— 
being administered by persons who 
were more or less ecclesiastical per- 
sonages ; the intention of the :libera' 
founders being that the institutions 
although for charitable purposes, shoula 
be administered more or less in connec- 
tion with Church officers. He had been 
much surprised at the remarks of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who in the 
broadest language and in general terms 
denounced the administration of charities 
for general purposes by those who were 
more or less of an ecclesiastical character. 
He was surprised at that pronouncement, 
because he could not help remembering 
that many supporters of the right hon. 
Gentleman were Roman Catholics from 
Ireland, and a distinguishing feature 
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of the Roman Catholic Church 
was the large amount of eleemosy- 
nary charity administered by different 
bodies connected with that system. If 
the clause remained as it stood without 
this proviso Nonconformist Bodies would 
be able to constitute their ecclesiastical 
authorities trustees of their bounty, but 
members of the Church of England 
would not be able to make Church- 
wardens trustees of their bounty ex- 
cept under the limitations of the sub- 
section. That was a great injustice and 
a great inequality. It was not placing 
the Church of England on the same 
level with other denominations, but, on 
the contrary, was placing members of that 
Church under a great disability and at a 
signal disadvantage. A further objection 
he had was that this was essentially a 
perpetuity clause, and he was surprised at 
hearing the Prime Minister, with this 
clause in his hand, the previous day de- 
nouncing perpetuity. The first sub- 
section fixed the trust in the most rigid 
manner, and the second fixed the trustees 
with equal rigidity and fixity. There 
was a perpetuity as regarded the purpose 
in one sub-section and as regarded the 
trustee in the other. Every perpetuity 
could be removed by an Act of Parlia- 
ment ; but until legislation did interfere 
once more, these two sub-sections taken 
together were essentially a perpetuity 
clause. He hoped the Government 
would accept the proviso which wronged 
no individual, which removed an in- 
equality, and which, he believed, would 
encourage future foundations, whereas the 
clause as it stood would have a directly 
contrary effect. He begged to move the 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 10, line 26, after the word “ Over- 
seers,” to insert the words,—“ Provided that 
nothing in this enactment shall apply to 
charities founded after the passing of this Act.” 
—(Sir F. 8. Powell.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Tue PRESIDENT or toe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow.er, Wolverhampton, E.) said, the 
proposal of the hon. Baronet was 
that the sub-section which they had 
just passed, and which replaced 
the Overseers and Churchwardens in 
connection with non-ecclesiastical cha- 
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rities by elective trustees, should not 
apply to charities founded upon this Act. 
Whatever opinion might be entertained 
as to existing charities, or charities of 
recent foundation, he could not think 
there was any necessity for such a provi- 
sion for the future. The hon. and learned 
Member for the Isle of Wight, in reference 
to this matter in a previous discussion, 
had said that what was asked and'what was 
necessary was that there should be what 
he described as fair notice; that the 
testator, donor, or founder, as the case 
might be, should have due notice of legis- 
lation which affected them. There could 
be no better notice than the passing of 
an Act of Parliament, and anybody who 
founded a charity after this would know 
that if they chose to appoint as trustees 
certain officers who discharged certain 
duties, these officers would be liable and 
would, as a matter of fact, be replaced 
by persons elected. He did not suppose 
any lawyer in the House would have the 
slightest doubt in his own mind that it 
would be the easiest thing in drafting to 
prevent the application of this Act in 
regard to any charity founded in future, 
and to secure that charities for the future 
should be ecclesiastically administered 
where they were designed for ecclesias- 
tical purposes. It was not, therefore, 
necessary to insert a provision of this 
sort. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) 
said, he was in general agreement with 
what the Prime Minister said the pre- 
vious day—namely, that the majority of 
these bequests were due to the fact of 
those who made them being in a state 
of uncharitable disposition towards their 
relatives and others, and, therefore, he was 
not one of those disposed to champion 
the so-called “ pious founder,” who was 
generally a cantankerous, ill-natured, and 
ill-disposed person, who retained the full 
enjoyment of his wealth as long as he 
could, and then was very glad to deprive 
his natural heirs of what they might 
reasonably look forward to on his demise. 
The question raised appeared to be a 
broader one than the mere idea of giving 
encouragement to persons whom the 
Prime Minister so very appropriately re- 
ferred to. His hon. Friend desired to 
protect legitimate bequests from being 
tampered with at the hands of Parlia- 
ment. He confessed he thought that 
did not go far enough. It ought to be 
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made quite clear that any arrangements 
which were made hereafter should not be 
rendered more difficult and intricate by 
anything in this Bill. He must dis- 
sociate himself from any idea to give 
encouragement to the bequests he had 
referred to, but he thought reasonable 
provision should be made in the Bill in 
regard to future arrangements. 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, 
the question was not merely as to gifts by 
bequests. Many of the hardest and most 
unjust cases were gifts by living donors, 
and these they desired to protect. 


*Mr. TALBOT (Oxford University) 
must enter another protest against the 
manner in which this Amendment had 
been received by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. He thought, after all that had 
passed yesterday, that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would have been anxious to show 
that where he could meet them (the 
Opposition) fairly he would wish to do 
so. This was a matter not of very 
first-class importance, because he 
supposed that none would be so 
foolish after the passing of this un- 
fortunate Bill—if it were to pass in the 
shape now intended—as to put his charity 
into the hands of the Vicar and Church- 
wardens. Yet, if he did so, and the cir- 
cumstances showed he intended his charity 
to be distributed by the Ecclesiastical 
Authorities of the parish, he did not see 
why he should be mulcted and punished 
for following the ancient practice. He 
could not conceive how the acceptance 
of this Amendment could possibly injure 
the Bill, whilst it would soothe the 
feelings of many hon. Members on that 
(the Opposition) side of the House. He 
was afraid from what had passed that 
afternoon they saw the mode in which 
the Bill was to be carried through. The 
days of conciliation were over, and the 
days of violent animosities, he was afraid, 
were at hand. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had hitherto adopted a fair and 
conciliatory tone; but if he were now 
going to adopt the tone he had taken in 
regard to this Amendment, instead of the 
Bill passing as a measure which both 
sides desired to put in a convenient shape, 
it would pass as a Bill which had been 
crammed down the throats of the minority 
by the majority. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he did not 
know that there was any tone of violent 
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animosity in what he had said. He had 
treated the Amendment of the hon. 
Baronet with the greatest possible 
respect, and had pointed out that in the 
judgment of those who advised the Go- 
vernment, and in which he concurred, it 
was au entirely needless Amendment of no 
practical advantage, and would compli- 
cate the working of the Bill. The Go- 
vernment said the future could take care 
of itself, and anyone founding a charity 
would see that his intentions were carried 
out. The Amendment would introduce 
complications into the Bill which might 
create mischief. 


Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge) asked, if the right hon. 
Gentleman would not accept an Amend- 
ment here, would he do so later on? The 
right hon. Gentleman had intimated that 
the Amendment of the hon, Member for 
Rugby would be accepted. He would 
point out that if such Amendment were 
accepted, if a donor left a charity in the 
hands of any private trustees, the Parish 
Council might immediately have a 
majority on the Board of Trustees. He 


asked whether the Government would be 
disposed to accept an Amendment later 


on in the event of the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Rugby being 
accepted ? 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said that, 
although the hon. Member was not an 
old Member of the House, he was 
acquiring a very astute and tactical mode 
of procedure, and of putting questions 
which evinced his diplomacy. They 
would deal with the Amendment when 
they arrived at it. If the Committee 
saw fit to adopt the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Rugby, he admitted 
the situation would, to a certain extent, 
be altered ; and when the Amendment to 
which the hon. Member had referred was 
proposed, he should be prepared to state 
the views of the Government. 


Mr. H. HOBHOUSE denied that the 
Amendment would introduce any un- 
necessary complications, and it was 
desirable to secure that neither Church- 
men nor any other class should have in- 
justice done to them in future. He 
would point out that if a donor left a 
charity to his parish, and made the Vicar 
and Churchwardens his trustees, the law 
would step in and supersede them ; but 
that in the case of a charity left to the 
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ministers and deacons of a Nonconformist 
chapel, the law would not step in, and it 
would continue to be administered by the 
representatives of the Nonconformist 
Body. Was this equal justice between 
the two bodies? He thought that the 
Government might have made this small 
concession to the feelings of the mem- 
bers of the Established Church. How- 
ever necessary it might be with regard to 
past charities to substitute representa- 
tives of the Parish Council, yet in the 
ease of future donations there was no 
such reasons. It might be assumed that 
the donor intended the charity to go 
where he actually placed it, and it would 
be a monstrous injustice if, on account of 
possible ignorance of this most unjust 
law, his gift was placed in other hands 
entirely from those in which he intended 
it to be placed. 

*Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby) thought the right hon. Gentle- 
man hardly appreciated what was meant 
by conciliation upon so difficult and im- 
portant a question as that concerned by 
this clause. The right bon. Gentleman 
had declined to answer the question as to 
what the Government would do when 
they came to a particular Amendment, 
and had entrenched himself behind the 
position that it was not in conformity 
with the Rules of the House to deal with 
Amendments which had not been reached. 
That was hardly a correct description of 
the position of the Opposition. The 
speech of the Solicitor General the other 
evening had entirely altered the position 
of the Government with reference to 
this particular question. The Solicitor 
General, speaking for the Treasury 
Bench, indicated to the Committee that 
it was the intention of the Government 
to accept the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Rugby. It was a mere play 
on words to say “if” the Committee 
accepted the Amendment at a later 
stage, when one of the Ministers had 
told them that the Government, with 
their majority at their back, were going 
to accept the Amendment of a private 
Member of the House. He submitted, 
therefore, that this Amendment was a 
perfectly reasonable one. His hon. 
Friend intended it to apply to those cases 
where the testator designated the Incum- 
bent and Churchwardens as trustees of 
his charity. The right hon. Gentleman 
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hardly realised what the effect of the 
Bill would be on Churchwardens. They 
would cease to be in any way civil 
officials or parochial officers, and would 
remainly solely officers of the Church ; 
therefore, when by accident the Vicar 
and Churehwardens had been selected as 
trustees, upon what principle of justice or 
fair play could it be urged that this Bill 
should apply as if they were, as now, 
partly ecclesiastical and partly civil 
officers? This Bill affected most im- 
portant interests ; and if the Government 
wished the Bill to pass with comparative 
ease they must be something more than 
conciliatory in their methods. It was im- 
possible to force a measure of this kind 
through unless a disposition was shown 
to meet the Opposition when they sub- 
mitted a reasonable and moderate pro- 
posal like the present. This was a most 
moderate proposal. What harm could it 
do? It only affected those cases where 
the testator had evidently selected those 
men who would be Church officials, and 
Church officials only, after the passing of 
this Act. It was not a happy augury for 
the consideration of subsequent Amend- 
ments if so reasonable, moderate, and 
simple a proposal as this could not be 
accepted. He believed its acceptance 
would be a good commencement, and it 
could do no injustice, but, on the con- 
trary, would prevent injustice being done 
by the operation of the Act. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) did not know if the 
Committee quite understood the position. 
He could scarcely believe that the Go- 
vernment would insist upon their proposal- 
He did not speak as a Churchman, but as 
he understood the position it was this: 
Suppose a Unitarian in a small town 
made a gift during his life or left one 
after his death for the general benefit of 
the community, naturally he would 
choose as trustees the Unitarian minister 
and deacons of the Church, because he 
would have confidence in their adminis- 
tration of the trust. The Jews and the 
Wesleyans might follow the same course; 
but if a member of the Church of Eng- 
land chose the Vicar and Churchwardens 
of the parish, those Church officers were 
to be superseded because they were no 
longer civil officers. It appeared to him 
that nothing more unjust, more partial, 
or more unfair could be imagined. There 
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was a question he should like to ask of 
the right hon. Gentleman, and that was 
this: Was this provision to apply to 
towns and urban districts? Someone 
near him said “ no.” If that were so, then 
a@ man ina town or urban district could 
do this thing, but a man in a rural 
district would not be able to do it. 
If a Nonconformist had a right to leave 
money as bequests to the minister or 
deacon, or both, why should not the 
Churchman have a like privilege with 
regard to his own denomination? If he 
could not have it, then the Church was 
deprived of a power which it ought to 
possess, and this deprivation placed it in 
a position of inequality. He was opposed 
to the Government upon that point, and 
he did not know why there should be any 
savage animosity displayed by them in 
regard to it. He did not speak as a 
Churehman at all; but he was sure the 
President of the Local Government 
Board would be disposed to make this 
concession were it not that since he had 
been overruled by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer it would seem to be the 
desire of the right hon. Gentleman and 
his supporters to not pass this measure. 
They, on the other hand, wanted to pass 
it, and, therefore, they wished to lighten 
it in respect of these complicated ques- 
tions—questions that did not belong to a 
Bill relating to local government, and 
provisions which were so unfair that they 
could not be taken in the ordinary way 
as parts of the Bill that ought to be 
passed. 


Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Uni- 
versity) said, the Government did not 
seem to appreciate the position of the 
Churchwarden after the passing of this 
Bill, as laid down by the Solicitor 
General the other day. The President 
of the Local Government Board must 
have forgotten that under the new Act 
the Churechwarden ceased to have any 
civil power of any kind whatever. If 
anyone wished to create a public charity 
he could not put the matter into the 
hands of the officials of his Church. If 
he attempted to create the officers of the 
Church the guardians of the charity, by 
this Bill the Parish Council would come 
down and take it out of their hands. He 
was sure that, if the Government would 
recognise this fact, their sense of justice 
would allow them to make some alteration 
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in the Bill. There was animportantaltera- 
tion in the position of the Churchwarden, 
and that alteration was that he was not 
to be a civil officer. He became under 
the Bill a purely ecclesiastical officer. 
It was clear, therefore, that by refusing 
this Amendment of the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Wigan they would deprive 
members of the Church of a right which 
remained with members of other denomi- 
nations in the Kingdom. He repeated 
that he was sure if the right hon. 
Gentleman realised the position, he 
would be willing to make the conces- 
sion. . 


Mr. H. L. W. LAWSON (Glouces- 
ter, Cirencester) said, he thought there 
had been unnecessary discussion of the 
matter, mainly on the ground that the 
Bill created an inequality. It was im- 
possible to discuss the present Amend- 
ment without having in view that they 
were going to bring parochial charities 
generally within the clause. Of course, 
the Churchwardens did not cease to be 
ecclesiastical officers, and charities left 
them for spiritual purposes would come 
under the definition of “ ecclesiastical 
purposes” in Clause 58. The Church 
was not going to be placed under any 
disadvantages, because, where they were 
going to deal with parochial charities 
generally, the Church would be in the 
same position as the other denomina- 
tions. [Criesof“No!”] He said yes, 
however. When charities were placed 
under a particular body for the common 
purposes of the parish, the Amendment 
would really place the Church of Eng- 
land ina position of advantage over other 
denominations. [Cries of “ No!”] He 
said so for the simple reason that the 
other bodies would come under the 
general treatment in the matter of paro- 
chial charities. He hoped the Govern- 
ment would not listen to the request that 
they should agree to the Amendment. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Cambridge (Sir J. Gorst) 
says he thinks we do not appreciate the 
position of the Churchwardens under the 
Bill. We do appreciate that position ; 
but J am sorry to say that I entertain 
some doubts as to whether the right hon. 
Gentleman and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bordesley (Mr. Jesse 
Collings) understand this Amendment. 


2D 2 
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The Member for Bordesley spoke of the 
great injustice that would be done in the 
administration of charities; but he 
voted the other night for the transfer of 
the whole of these charities to the 
Parish Councils, which would have 
ousted the Incumbents as well as the 
Churchwardens and Overseers. It is 
impossible for us to deal with this matter 
now. The hon. Baronet is dealing with 
Churchwardens and Overseers, and the 
proper time to look at the bearing of the 
whole clause as affecting them is when 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Rugby (Mr. Cobb) comes up for con- 
sideration. There is not a lawyer in the 
House who does not know that it would 
be one of the easiest matters possible in 
the future to prevent the operation of 
this clause. The present proposal would 
be a most unprecedented mode of 
legislating, and most impracticable. It 
is an extreme pity to import into a mere 
drafting Amendment charges of “savage 
animosity against the Church of Eng- 
land.” The right hon. Gentleman said 
we did not gain by such “savage 
animosity.” I do not believe that there 
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is any savage animosity towards Non- 


conformists, or that Nonconformists are 
capable of savage animosity against the 
Chureh. I can only repeat that this is 
not the time for the consideration of the 
Amendment. I do not wish to minimise 
the importance of the subject, but the 
Amendment involves no principle to 
which we can assent. 


Mere. WHARTON (York, W.R., 
Ripon) said, there was one matter to 
which he would draw attention. If this 
Amendment were not accepted, what 
would be the effect upon all trusts in the 
future? The Churchwardens would not 
be capable of being trustees. What 
would be the manifest result? It would 
not, he thought, be very pleasing to hon. 
Members in this House. Bequests would 
be left to the Vicar or the Rector. He 
would be an ecclesiastical personage ; 
the Churchwarden would not; but it 
seemed to him that they were entitled to 
become trustees, whereas, by the reading 
of the Government, if the Churchwarden 
and the Vicar were the trustees, the 
Parish Council could come in and take 
the whole control out of their hands—or, 
at any rate, a majority would become the 
rulers of the trust against those to whom 
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it was left for administration. Trusts 
must, therefore, be left to the Vicar and 
the Vicar alone. That, he thought, 
would be a source of dissatisfaction to 
the clergy and the Church of England ; 
yet that would be the result unless the 
Amendment was adopted. 


Mr. PICTON (Leicester) said, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bordesley referred to the Nonconformists. 
He (Mr. Picton) was one. The right 
hon. Gentleman based his support of the 
Amendment on the ground that a legacy 
might be left to the Church, and that 
the officers of the Church would be in a 
position differing from that of the Non- 
conformist. Well, there was a very 
marked difference between the two eases. 
The members of the Nonconformist, or 
Independent, churches did not say that 
they represented the whole nation ; they 
did not live on National funds. They 
were always told that the Church of 
England was a National Church—that it 
was the representative of the English 
people, in this ecclesiastical aspect—and 
if money be left to that Church for 
parochial purposes, the Imperial Par- 
liament, which was also National 
and representative of the people, could, 
if it wished, say that this should be given 
over for the benefit of the parish. The 
Church was National ; so was Parlia- 
ment. And to say that this was robbery 
of the Church, because the charities were 
to be managed by one set of Englishmen 
instead of another, was to assert that 
which was absurd and preposterous. 
There was only one way out of this, and 
that was by having the Church disestab- 
lished and disendowed. 


Mr. W. LONG said, whether the 
attitude of the Government and their 
friends on this question was one of savage 
animosity towards the Church he was 
not going to say ; but they could hardly 
say that the hon. Member who had just 
sat down was not animated by a savage 
animosity. The President of the Local 
Government Board was aware of the 
feelings that prevailed in certain quarters 
on the Church question, and that he by 
no means represented the feeling enter- 
tained by members throughout England, 
and he hoped it would be realised that 
some of those feelings were induced by 
savage animosity. [Cries of “ No,” and 
“Oh!”] It was all very well to say 
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“Oh!” He did not charge the hon. 
Gentleman behind the right hon. Gentle- 
man ; he referred to others, and he would 
like to remind them that what they 
heard in the House on this subject 
was not what they heard outside 
the House, and that many looked 
with favour upon attacks made upon 
the clergy and the Church of England. 
Many people considered that the measure 
itself was an attack upon the clergy and 
the Church. It seemed to him that the 
right hou. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board did not realise 
the full foree of the Amendment. He 
thought they really should have provi- 
sion made with regard to benefactions 
left to the Churchwardens, and he was 
sorry the Amendment could not be 
accepted. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
I think, Sir, we might now come to a 
decision upon this question. I deeply 
regret that such words as “ savage ani- 
mosity against the Church of England ” 
should have been used. It is curious 
that the charge should have been made 


by aright hon, Gentleman who himself 
proposed to exclude the Incumbent from 
any share whatever in the control of the 


charities under consideration. The hon. 
Member for Ripon (Mr. Wharton) has 
declared that the result of the proposals 
of the Government would te that these 
trusts would be vested in the clergy of 
the future. An arrangement that would 
have that result is surely not a sign of 
savage animosity against the Church of 
England. 


Mr. WHARTON said, what he did 
say was that the clergy would not desire 
a result of that kind. 


Sir W. HARCOURT: We do not 
want them to be the sole trustees. If 
clergymen should not desire to be sole 
trustees the matter cau be arranged in 
another way. All that a donor who 
dislikes the clause need do is to call his 
gift an ecclesiastical trust, just as a small 
boy who draws a lion writes above it, in 
order that there may be no mistake, 
“This is a lion.” The Government do 
uot desire to interfere with future trusts 
the creators of which desire that they 
shonld escape from the operation of this 
Bill in the guise of ecclesiastical chari- 
ties. The object of the supporters of the 
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Amendment can thus be effected other- 
wise than by the extraordinary solecism 
of declaring that the measure should 
apply to trusts up to 1894, but not after- 
wards. I cannot see how by taking that 
course you would show an absence of 
savage animosity towards the Church, I 
do not wish to extend the Debate ; I am 
anxious that we should not put this prin- 
ciple in the Bill, and I hope the House 
will now be able to come to a decision. 


Mr. WHARTON said, he should like 
to ask who were the individuals who 
could be nominated to a trust, together 
with the Vicar, who would be free from 
the interference of the Parish Council ? 


Sir J. GORST thought the Solicitor 
General (Sir J. Rigby) was not likely to 
corroborate the law as Jaid down by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Would 
the hon, and learned Gentleman say that 
if a man wrote at the top of a trust deed 
that the trust was an ecclesiastical one it 
ipso facto became one? He wanted the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer or the 
Solicitor General or some Liberal Member 
of Parliament to answer this simple 
question :—A member of the Church of 
England desired to found a non-ecclesi- 
astical charity, and to vest it in the 
minister and officers of his Church. How 
is he to do it ? 

Mr. BYRNE (Essex, Walthamstow) 
said, he would put the question in another 
form. If a gift were made to an Incum- 
bent, could he appoint anyone to act with 
him ? Supposing the gift were to the 
Incumbent and such persons as he should 
name, could he appoint the Church- 
wardens of the parish for the time being ? 
As he read the clause, the answer to the 
question must be in the negative. It 
would be competent for a person to make 
a gift to the minister of a particular 
Nonconformist church, and the deacons 
of that church might be appointed 
trustees. It would be impossible, how- 
ever, to appoint Churchwardens in an 
analogous case. Thus the officers of the 
Church of England were being treated in 
an exceptional way from officers of other 
Churches. 

Mr. C. HOBHOUSE (Wilts, De- 
vizes) said, he would submit that they 
were not now discussing the question which 
was raised by the Amendment. They 
were discussing another matter alto- 
gether. 
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Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
said, the Government had a right to 
answer the question put by the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir J. Gorst). If any- 
one wanted to leave money to the Vicar 
and Churchwardens, were they the 
only persons to be ousted by this 
Act? If the testator chose to name a 
blacksmith or a carpenter they could act, 
but not the Vicar and Churchwarden. 
They wanted to know, was that the 
position that the Bill would create? If 
~ @ person were anxious to benefit a parish, 
would he not have the privilege of saying 
that the Vicar and Churchwarden should 
act for him? Surely this important 
question demanded an answer. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, the 
Committee should insist on hearing a 
reply from some Member of the Govern- 
ment. In the speech he had made the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said that 
anyone who wished to leave a secular 
charity which should be subject to tie 
law relating to ecclesiastical charities 
would merely have to write the words 
“ ecclesiastical charity ” at the top of the 
instrument creating the gift. The mght 
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hon. Gentleman not only laid down the 


law, but illustrated it in a peculiar way 
by referring to the case of a child who 
drew a lion and wrote at the top of the 
drawing, “This is a lion.” But sup- 
posing it were an elephant, and not a lion, 
what then? Which was to prevail, the 
drawing or the description ? The right 
hon. Gentleman’s view was one that was 
not likely to be accepted in a Court of 
Law. He hoped they would have an 
answer from the Solicitor General. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
they were bound to continue this dis- 
cussion until they had obtained a distinct 
answer to a most distinct question put 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Cambridge University, and also by 
his hon. Friend behind him. They could 
not get an answer until the Solicitor 
General spoke. They should remem- 
ber that members of the Church 
of England would have to set to work 
to evade this Bill, when it became an 
Act, if they wished to leave their 
money to a Church charity. If the 
Government, through the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, could not answer them 
upon this point, the Solicitor General could 
possibly give them his description of it. 
He thought they were bound to press 
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this matter. The right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board had departed from his pledges, 
and they must press this home on him 
over and over again. He had told them 
distinctly what he was going to do, and 
he had afterwards allowed the Committee 
to depart from the principle he had laid 
down. He had no doubt been subjected 
to pressure by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Prime Minister, and the 
Solicitor General, and all of them, and he 
had at last changed his position. He 
(Mr. Bartley) declared most emphatically 
that the Church of England was being 
treated in a way that no other Religious 
Denomination was treated. He appealed 
to the Prime Minister, who had been a 
member of the Church of England for 
the last 84 years, or very nearly. Why 
did the right hon. Gentleman sit there 
and allow the Church of England to be 
treated in a way in which he would not 
for a moment allow a Dissenting Body 
to be treated. The right hon. Gentle- 
man knew that if anyone got up and 
suggested the least interference with 
Jews, Roman Catholics, or Dissenters, 
there would be at once an outery raised 
against it, in which the Opposition would 
join; but the spirit of animus against 
the Church of England in which the Bill 
was framed was to be allowed to operate 
unchecked. The idea was—«id it had 
been so stated in many quarters—that 
the Bill was ultimately to lead to Dis- 
establishment. The Government were 
so weak that they could not give the 
Chureh of England what was fair and 
honest—that was to say, equal treatment 
with Dissenting Bodies. They ought to 
press on this Debate until they got an 
answer. The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite had been asked a most distinct 
question—namely, how was a man who 
belonged to the Church of England to 
give money to a charity without its being 
grabbed at by the Parish Council ? 
That was a reasonable thing to ask, 
and if no answer was now returned, 
and they had to go to a Division 
without an answer, the question would 
be pressed home on every Amendment. 
If they were to sit, well, they must sit 
and fight it out. He warned the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
that he was not going to have an easy 
time this side of Christmas or after- 


wards. 
: 
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Mr. REES-DAVIES (Pembroke- 
shire): I beg to ask whether the observa- 
tions of the hon. Member are relevant to 
the Amendment before the Committee ? 

THe CHAIRMAN: I cannot say 
that they are not. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, he noticed that 
whenever a Member became warm, and 
began to press the Government a little, 
someone rose and said the proceeding 
was out of Order. The Opposition were 
not so often out of Order as all that. They 
intended to attack the Government on 
this subject a great deal, because they 
thought that the backbone of the 
measure should be fair treatment of the 
Church as well as of Dissenters. They 
had objected all along to the alteration 
which the clause embodied, their conten- 
tion being that when these changes in 
regard to charities were made in the 
villages all denominations should be 
treated alike. It was intolerable that 
the Government should allow the Church 
of England, which had done so much for 
the people of this country, to be attacked 
for Party and political objects. 

CommanveR BETHELL he 


said, 


would propose to amend the Amend- 


ment by inserting after the words 
“ provided that,” the words, “so far as 
relates to Churchwardens.” Perhaps 
that limitation of the Amendment would 
remove one of the objections of the 
President of the Local Government 
Board. The effect of that would be to 
place the Established Church in a 
position of complete authority with 
other Religious Bodies. That was all 
that the Opposition were asking. They 
only desired perfect equality, and after 
the extraordinary resistance the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board had 
offered to the Amendment, probably he 
would be able to see his way to making 
a concession if the proposal were sub- 
mitted in an improved form. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 


After the words “ Provided that,” to insert 
the words “ s> far as relates to Churchwardens.” 
—(Commander Bethell.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 


be inserted in the proposed Amend- 
ment.” 


Mr. A.J. BALFOUR (Manchester,E.): 
I am at some loss to understand on what 
the Government base their present action 
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with regard to this Amendment. As it 
stood originally on the Paper they thought 
it too general in character and com- 
plained of its generality of character. 
But they have made no attempt whatever 
to answer the specific questions put to 
them by gentlemen on this side of the 
House and on the other side of the House 
with regard to the position of the Church- 
wardens in the case of future charities. 
They have never told us by what means 
members of the Church of England are 
to be enabled to carry out their wishes in 
connection with charities and their own 
Church than members of any other de- 
nomination can carry out. That ques- 
tion was put to them in tones sometimes 
of entreaty, sometimes of menace, but to 
both they have remained absolutely deaf. 
I do not think that is the usual way to 
conduct a Bill. It certainly is not the 
way to conduct a Bill with success. At 
all events, gentlemen on this side of the 
House have been anxious to meet the 
Government half-way. The Govern- 
ment have not explained their objection 
to the Amendment. We are ready to 
limit the Amendment in such a way that 
it shall simply and solely have the effect 
of putting members of the Church of 
England on a footing of equality with 
the members of other denominations, and 
no other effect. If the Government can 
show that it would give members of the 
Church of England special privileges, 
or does more than carry out equality 
between the sects, let them do so; 
but if they cannot, in Heaven’s name 
do not let them come down here 
and inflict a deliberate disability on one 
communion, while they preach on every 
platform in the country the doctrine of 
what they call religious equality ! That 
is a plain issue to put before the Govern- 
ment and the Committee. If you can 
show that when these words are added 
to the Bill an undue privilege will be 
granted to the Church of England, we 
shall not press the point; but if you 
cannot show that, in Heaven's name give 
us that equality for which even members 
of the Church of England have a right 
to ask ! 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The right 
hon. Gentleman, whom I am very glad 
to seein his place again, complaias that 
the Government have given no answer. 
Well, I think it will be admitted that I 
have myself inflicted many speeches on 
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the Committee in the course of the 
Debate. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I meant on 
this question. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I admit that 
the Amendment proposed narrows the 
question down to the Churchwardens, 
but the answer still remains the same. 
If the right hon. Gentleman were arguing 
as to the past or as to ecclesiastical 
charities, I could understand him. But 
this clause deals not with sectarian or 
denominational charities, but with public 
parochial charities for the benefit of 
the parish, and the Government have 
laid down that in cases in which certain 
officers of the parish have been inserted 
as trustees another mode of election 
shall in future take place. I can assure 
the hon. Member for Islington that I 
shall be ready to justify both my position 
and consistency in the conduct of this 
Bill when it is attacked at the proper 
time. But this clause has been in the 
Bill from the very first ; no change what- 
ever has been made in it. Of course, it 
is very easy for an astute and clever 
lawyer like the Member for Cambridge 
University, or the hon. Member for 
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Epsom opposite, to say this or that set 
of words will not do and then to attempt 
to draw the Solicitor General, so that he 
may be cross-examined as to what words 


he would suggest. That would lead on 
to endless debate. Any competent lawyer 
in Great Britain could advise his client 
who was anxious that the administration 
of a charity should for the future be 
under specific ecclesiastical manage- 
ment. 

Sir J. GORST : How ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I am not 
going to be the right hon. Gentleman’s 
lawyer, nor is the Solicitor General 
called upon to advise him. If he wants 
an answer let him go to his own lawyer 
— it is a lawyer’s place to advise people 
how to make their wills. ‘This Amendment 
has nothing to do with the crux of the 
¢lause or the debatable points of it. 
When we come to the Amendment which 
proposes to extend its operation then 
will be the time to discuss that point, 
and on that Amendment I shall be pre- 
pared to state what the views of the Go- 
vernment are. The present Amendment 
is what I may call a piece of bad and 
slovenly drafting, and ought not to be 
inserted in the Bill. It would be well 
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now to come to a Division, so that we 
may approach what is really the debate- 
able point. 

*Sirm H. JAMES (Bury, Lancashire) : 
I think one word of not unfriendly pro- 
test ought to be spoken against the 
doctrine just submitted to the House by 
my right hon. Friend. The very simple 
question has been asked of the Govern- 
ment—namely, how a person wishing in 
the future to make the Churchwardens 
trustees of a secular charity can do so. 
No answer has been given, and now my 
right bon. Friend says, when directly 
questioned, that neither he nor the Solici- 
tor General is called upon to act as 
lawyers in order to tell hon. Gentlemen 
how that can be accomplished. But we 
are not asking for advice as individual 
Members. The House of Commons 
is asking for advice. I should say 
that the presence of lawyers in the 
House would be an _ unmitigated 
evil if they could not assist the 
House on such questions as these. 
[Cheers.] I understand by those cheers 
that those who support the Government 
think that the presence of the Solicitor 
General would be an evil if he were not to 
give us the advice that this House is 
entitled to receive. 1 do not believe that 
in the experience of the oldest Members 
of the House such a position has ever 
before been taken up by a Government. 
Those who are in charge of the Bill 
refuse to tell the House what is the 
construction to be put on this clause 
if it remains as itis. We who are to 
determine whether this is a proper sub- 
section to pass or not are unaware at this 
moment what construction the Govern- 
ment put upon it. It must be as- 
sumed of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
tleman the Solicitor General continues to 
answer the question put to him by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Cambridge, 
which was a suggestive question, that 
he agrees with the suggestion con- 
tained init. If he wished to contra- 
dict it he would say that he differed 
from it. Can he not tell us how in the 
future a Churchwarden could be ap- 
pointed a trustee for a secular charity ? 
In his silence the House must understand 
that for the future the Churchwarden is 
to be the only person who cannot be the 
trustee of a secular charity under the will 
of the donor. It may be that in past 
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times a donor had no other trustees he 
could select, and would say—“I take 
these persons because I assume they will 
be persons of trust.” I quite admit the 
principle that the dispositions of past 
times must be modified according to the 
changed circumstances. But in the future 
a donor will know—if he construes the 
Solicitor General’s silence rightly—that 
he cannot select Churchwardens as his 
trustees, for if he does the trust will pass 
away into other hands. Is that equality ? 
Are you to pick out, forsome reasons which 
the Solicitor General will not explain, not 
the Vicar, nor the Incumbent, but the 
Churechwarden, and say that he is the one 
person who shall not act as trustee of a 
secular charity? The National Church 
in this matter claims equality with other 
churches. It surely is entitled not to be 
placed in a worse or inferior position to 
other Religious Bodies, because it is the 
National Church. If it has a great duty 
to fulfil as a National Chureh it ought 
not to be deprived of the advantages of 
that position. Equality demands it, and 
that is all that is asked by the Amend- 


ment. 


*Mr. TALBOT (Oxford University) 


said, it was now gravely proposed by 
Her Majesty’s Government that the 
Churchwardens of the Church of Eng- 
land were to be the only persons to be 
disqualified from becoming the trustees 
of parochial charities. That was the 
simple issue before the Committee. 
When they were told that this was a 
Bill to reform the charities of the country 
—to establish a body whose chief 
function was to regulate the local 
charities—was it right to import into the 
measure a case of inequality so gross that 
every fair-minded man outside the House 
must feel it? Why should the Church 
of England be treated like this? What 
had she done to merit this unequal treat- 
ment? She asked for no supremacy ; 
but why the officers of every other re- 
ligious community should be allowed to 
hold parochial charities and Church- 
wardens ex officio should be excluded 
surpassed his imagination. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite had not 
answered the question as to why that 
inequality existed. : 

*Mr. H.H. FOWLER: I do not be- 
lieve there is any inequality. 
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*Mr. TALBOT: Can the right hon 
Gentleman deny that after the passing of 
the Bill Churehwardens will be dis- 
qualified as such from holding any posi- 
tion as trustees of a charity for the 
benefit of the parish? No other indi- 
vidual will be so disqualified. Is that a 
state of things that is tolerable? The 
Government say they do not believe it 
exists, but we controvert that state- 
ment, and we ask them to substan- 
tiate their contradiction. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): We certainly have arrived at 
a most extraordinary position, which 
appears to be one of marking time while 
the Solicitor General is making up his 
mind. I do not recollect any similar 
oceasion in my experience. A perfectly 
civil and a perfectly appropriate ques- 
tion has been asked of the Government, 
and the Government absolutely refuse to 
answer it. I believe in the Courts when 
a witness refuses to answer the Court 
sometimes commits the witness. In the 
present instance it is the Government 
which is committed by the silence of the 
Solicitor General, because we may clearly 
take that silence to be an admission of 
the point which has been put to the Go- 
vernment. It may in the future discus- 
sion of this matter be taken, therefore, 
for granted that this Bill is going to put 
upon the Churchwardens of the Church 
of England a disability which it does not 
put upon similar officers in connection 
with any other denomination. The right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board says there is no 
inequality in that. I believe he is the 
only man in the House who is of that 
opinion. Does the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer suggest 
—TI think he did in the speech he made 
at an earlier period—that this is a Tory 
Amendment ? Nota bit of it. It is an 
Amendment which was suggested by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Forest of Dean, and to which he said when 
we last discussed the question he would 
give his hearty adhesion. It is perfectly 
evident that the Government had some 
reason for their action when they said 
that they would not consent to treat a 
bequest to Churchwardens in past times 
as necessarily an ecclesiastical bequest 
or a bequest which should involve eccle- 
siastical administration. They were right 
in saying that, because it may well be 
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that in the absence of other officials a 
bequest was made to the Churchwardens 
without the least idea of necessarily in- 
volving ecclesiastical administration, But 
after this Bill is passed that can no 
longer be said. Churehwardens have 
been marked with a special ecclesiastical 
character by the provisions of the Bill, 
and consequently, if hereafter any testator 
leaves his money to the Churchwardens, 
he must do it to secure ecclesiastical ad- 
ministration. You say that in the case 
of the Church a man shall not be allowed 
to appoint Churchwardens as trustees ; 
if you are to have equality you should 
go on to say—neither shall a man do so 
in the case of the officers in any other 
denomination whatsoever. In that case 
I could understand the President of the 
Local Government Board saying there 
was no inequality. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman made another objection. He said 
this would be slovenly drafting. We 
are pointing out to him that contrary to 
a distinct pledge he has given he is 
creating an inequality, and when we ask 
him to correct that inequality, he thinks 
it sufficient to say the Amendment 
would be slovenly drafting. Well, what 
is the drafting of this Bill? Never, I 
should think, in the recent history of 
Perliament has a Bill been brought for- 
ward which has been drafted with such 
slovenliness. The proof of that is that 
from day to day Amendments are being 
poured in of the most important -charac- 
ter by the Government themselves. 
Discussion after discussion, absolutely 
new, which was not contemplated when 
the Bill was introduced, is continually 
taking place upon Amendments put upon 
the Paper from day to day from the 
President of the Local Government 
Board. I want to point to one other 
piece of slovenliness. We are going to 
say that the Churchwardens of a rural 
parish shall not in future be the trustees 
of a charity ; but the Churchwardens in 
an urban parish may be. It is perfectly 
absurd with such anomalies in the Bill 
to complain of the slovenly drafting of 
the Amendment, which, as I said, was 
suggested by a strong supporter of the 
Bill, and a Member of the House who 
cannot be accused of any leaning towards 
a spiritual power. I really hope that 
even at this late period the Solicitor 
General will consent to admit or deny 
the proposition which has been put 


Mr. J. Chamberlain 
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before him. If he does not, all I can say 
is that for any loss of time which occurs 
in consequence the Government, and 
the Government alone, are solely respon- 
sible. 

Mr. PIERPOINT (Warrington) said, 
he did not think they ought to go toa 
Division without having this question 
answered. It was a pity to see the 
Solicitor General writing an essay when 
he ought to be considering what answer 
he should give. If he was unwilling to 
answer the conundrum himself, he might 
at least prompt someone else to do so. 
[ Cries uf “ Divide!”] It was all very 
well for the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board to say that the way out 
of the difficulty was for a testator to 
employ a competent lawyer. But it 
must be within the experience of most 
Members that some competent lawyers 
were notoriously incompetent. They 
found a presumably competent lawyer in 
the person of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer propounding the law to 
them. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I did not 
propound the law ; I attempted an appa- 
rently unfortunate joke. I said, in 
reference to the argument that these 
were ecclesiastical transactions, that a 
testator might settle this difficulty by 
writing at the top of the bequest “ This 
is ecclesiastical,” like the boy who writes 
under a picture on his slate, “This is a 
lion.” I should not imagine that that is 
giving an opinion on a subject of law. 
It is not likely I should attempt to dic- 
tate to hon. Members, who have so little 
sense of humour, on points of law. 


Mr. PIERPOINT : I would suggest 
to the right hon. Gentleman that when 
in future he perpetrates an axiom of law 
of this kind, he should write above it, 
“ This is a joke.” I have great respect 
for the right hon. Gentleman, both as a 
wit and as a lawyer, and I would re- 
spectfully urge him before the Division is 
taken to give some answer to the ques- 
tion addressed to the Government. 


Mr. Channing rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, “* That the Question be 
now put ;” but the Chairman withheld 
his assent, and declined then to put that 
Question. 


Debate resumed. 
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Sir J. GORST : I think that before the 
question is put, the Committee should 
realise the exact position in which it is 
placed in regard to its privileges and 
rights. Iam sorry that those who held 
the office of Law Advisers of the Crown 
in the late Government are not present, 
but the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bury (Sir H. James) stated as a pro- 
position which ever since I have been in 
the House of Commons I have under- 
stood to be undoubted—namely, that the 
Attorney and Solicitor General are the 
Legal Officers of the House of Commons. 
[Mr. W. E. Grapstone dissented. ] 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite 
shakes his head, but I have heard that 
statement made over and over again. 
[Mr. W. E. Grapstone: And always 
denied.] No; not always denied. Ido 
not remember an instance since I have 
had the honour of a seat in this House 
where a question has been put, not by a 
single Member, but practically by the 
whole House, and the Law Officer of the 
Crown has sat still and refused to answer. 
If I alone, or any single Member, asked 
the question, the Solicitor General might 
refuse to answer it, but the question has 


been repeated by the Leader of the 
Opposition and right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, and from every quarter of the 


House. If the House goes to a Division 
without the Law Officers of the Crown 
giving their opinion upon this point a 
new departure will be made in the pro- 
cedure of the House of Commons, and we 
shall part with one of our most valuable 
privileges. 

Mr. FISHER (Fulham) said, there 
was one additional reason why they were 
entitled to ask for the opinion of the 


Solicitor General, and that was that they 
had a right to know the intention of the 
framers of the Bill. This afternoon they 
had the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board contradicting the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the University of 
Oxford in his interpretation of the Bill ; 
but that contradiction was only by a 
shake of the head. They had a right, 
therefore, to ask the Solicitor General to 
say what was the intention of the 
framers of the Bill as regarded the 
position of the Churechwardens in the 
future — whether the Churchwardens 
could or could not be appointed as trus- 
tees of secular charities? That was a 
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question they were entitled to ask, and 
to which they would again and again 
insist on having an answer. It was idle 
for the Government to disclaim savage 
animosity to the Church of England. It 
ought to be distinctly understood that 
every man who voted against the Amend- 
ment was imposing a cruel disability on 
Churchmen. [Laughter.] Some hon. 
Members might think this a laughing 
matter, but Churchmen did not think 
80. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I suppose 
this refusal of the Government for more 
than an hour to reply to the question put 
with perfect courtesy—this persistent 
refusal—is almost a unique experience 
in our Parliamentary annals. Whuet is 
the course ordinarily pursued by any 
Opposition treated with this contumely ? 
I got up to ask the Government whether 
they meant toadhere to their procedure, or 
whether they meant todo that which would 
prevent us taking the only course which is 
open to the Opposition—namely, to move 
to report Progress. I understand that 
the order in force up to September is not 
now operative, and I shall, therefore, Mr. 
Chairman, move that you do report Pro- 
gress and ask leave to sit again in order 
that we may come to some conclusion as 
to the manner in which this discussion is 
to be carried on. The Government have 
absolutely no defence in this matter. 
The right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board told me, 
with perfect courtesy I admit, that he 
was not my legal adviser, that the Solicitor 
General was not my legal adviser, and 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was not my legal adviser. I do not pro- 
pose to go in a private capacity to any of 
those learned gentlemen for legal advice. 
But I go to the Government as a Go- 
vernment to ask them what their own 
Bill means. Can they tell me what it 
means? We have put on it an inter- 
pretation which is clear, which is not 
contradicted, and which, if it be true, un- 
doubtedly places the Church of England 
at a disadvantage as compared with other 
sects. Isittrueornot? Ifthe Govern- 
ment will not answer the question will 
they state that it is an unfair question ? 
If it is not will they answer it? It is 
impossible for us to go on discussing a 
Bill bristling with legal points if, when 
we raise a pertinent question affecting 
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the interests of the Church of England, 
to which the whole body of gentlemen 
on this side of the House are devotedly 
attached, we cannot get a plain and 
simple answer to a plain and simple 
question. We are expected to carry on 
the discussion of this Bill under ‘con- 
ditions that the House has never asked 
us to apply to the most twopenny-half- 
penny road Bill hitherto. I hope the 
Government will see that they are not 
treating the members of the Church of 
England fairly, and that they are not 
treating themselves fairly as custodians of 
the time of the House. I venture to 
think, when I look at the Benches oppo- 
site, that there is not a single man sitting 
behind the Government who does not in 
his heart know that the whole of this 
controversy might have been stopped if 
an hour ago the Government had told us 
what was their intention—whether it was 
to inflict disability upon the Church or 
whether it was to put the Church upon 
an equality with other sects? I hope we 
may now bring this rather painful scene 
to an end, and that the Government will, 
in the interests of expedition and of 
time, meet the wishes of the Opposition 
in the spirit in which, throughout the 
whole of my experience, the wishes of 
the Opposition have always been met. 
I beg to move to report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Mr. A. J. 
Balfour.) 


*Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
J. Ricsy, Forfar): I have not so very 
much difficulty, Mr. Mellor, in dealing 
with this question. I appear not in 
answer to the summons of the Committee, 
however, and I protest that unless it be 
the summons of the Committee there is 
no reason why I should appear atall. If 
it had heen the general opinion that I 
ought to speak, of course I should have 
been very glad to do so from the first, 
but 1 understand it is from the opponents 
.of the Bill, and from them exclusively, 
that this claim has been made. If I am 
rightly informed—and I confess that, as 
far as my own personal experience 
goes, it is a very short one indeed—as to 
what has been the practice of the House, 
it has always been competent for the Go- 
vernment of the day to say that the Law 
Officers are not to intervene in a Debate 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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until, at any rate, they are satisfied that 
on both sides of the House there is some- 
thing like a unanimous wish that they 
should do so. [Opposition cries of 
“Oh!”] I am not stating that on my 
own experience, but I am told by those 
who have the greatest experience that 
that has been the invariable practice. I 
hope in a very few minutes to put my 
views on this question before the Com- 
mittee, protesting at the same time that 
I have no more power of expressing the 
mind of the Government than have other 
Members of the Government. The 
substance of this question is, are you or 
are you not doing an injustice to the 
Church of England ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: An 
equality. 

*Sir J. RIGBY : Well, an inequality. 
It is declared that nothing more than 
equality is asked for, and I suppose 
the Church of England would repudiate 
any inequality in their favour as much 
as they would object to any inequality 
against them. Can you in the future 
appoint Churechwardens as _ trustees 
because it is said they are in the same 
position as Deacons of the Nonconformist 
churches? I submit that you cannot, 
and for more reasons than one. First of 
all, there is an established practice which 
to my knowledge has prevailed among 
Nonconformists as well as members of 
the Church of England—I say to my 
knowledge, because I have referred to 
the cases—there is an established practice 
throughout the country, recognised in 
common forms of conveyance and recog- 
nised by solicitors and their clerks, of 
making gifts to the Incumbents of churches 
or to the Churchwardens without the 
Incumbents or to the Churchwardens and 
the Overseers. There is legislation 
creating the Church wardens and Overseers 
a Corporation for the purpose of receiving 
charity lands and holding charity funds. 
Those Acts have not been repealed, and 
whatever Act of Parliament you pass 
now the practice which has so long pre- 
vailed will assuredly continue. There- 
fore, when you say you are asking for 
equality you are in a most substantial 
manner asking for privilege and favour. 
It is presumed that Churchwardens here- 
after will be members of the Church of 
England. You must alter the law before 
you can make this the case. One of the 
Churchwardens who hereafter will be 


in- 
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elected by the Vestry may or may not be 
a member of the Church of England. In 
many cases he will not be a Churchman, 
and therefore in demanding this privilege 
for Churchwardens you are not demanding 
it for the Church of England but for the 
nominee of the Vestry against the nominee 
of the Parish Council. That is clearly 
not to be allowed. There might have 
been more substance in the demand 
if it were confined to the case of the 
Rector’s Churchwarden. Incumbents 
are necessarily members of the Church 
of England, and we are asked why, 
having made a concession to the Incum- 
bents, we should not make one to the 
Churchwardens also. The cases are not 
similar. It is said that we are putting 
a difficulty in the way of those who 
wish to create parochial charities, be- 
cause we are preventing them appoint- 
ing members or officers of their own 
church as Trustees. My reply is that 
they can appoint members of their own 
church in every case except that of the 
Churchwardens. They can put in any 
other officers they like to name, in- 
cluding the Incumbent. As my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said, they may secure that the admin- 


istration of the charity shall be confined 
to members of the Church of England 
by giving the Incumbent power to ap- 


point Trustees. I grant at once that 
under this Bill as it now stands you 
cannot make Churchwardens come from 
time to time as though they were suc- 
cessors in a corporate capacity. That is 
the one thing you cannot do, and that 
is the thing you ought not to be allowed 
to do, because otherwise you make it 
an exclusively Vestry appointment, and 
introduce, in all cases, nominees of the 
Vestry into this guasi-Corporation. I 
think it is not an unjust view to take, 
that the Church of England, if it has 
privileges, must also consent to suffer a 
little inconvenience. What you want 
to get, under colour of equality, is an 
anomalous state of things, in which you 
will keep up the Vestry as against the 
Parish Council. [Opposition cries of 
“ No!”] You must do so under this 
Amendment ; you cannot help it. I will 
give a challenge in my turn. I will 
challenge those on the other side to say 
how you can put in a guasi-Corporation 
without doing this. You must amend 
your Amendment, at any rate by making 
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it apply only to the Churchwarden ap- 
pointed by the Rector ; and I venture to 
say that if you do that, the position of 
affairs will be scarcely understood in the 
country, and you will be perpetually 
having attempts made to vest these 
charitable gifts in persons who are sup- 
posed to be in the nature of an Ecclesi- 
astical Corporation, at any rate. It is 
because the Church of England has in 
times past had, and now has, so strong & 
hold not only over ecclesiastical, but 
over secular business, that it is necessary, 
before this Bill is carried out, for us to 
exclude the Churchwardens for the 
future from a position which would, for 
many reasons, be one of great advantage 
to the Church. I oppose the Amend- 
ment, and I am entirely in accord with 
the resistance which has been given 
to it by other Members of the Govern- 
ment. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Does the right 
hon. Gentleman withdraw the Motion ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): Before it is withdrawn, Sir, 
I wish to say afew words. Ido not 
intend to continue the discussion on the 
legal point dealt with by the Solicitor 
General, but I wish to refer to 
the perfectly extraordinary and novel 
doctrine he has laid down with 
regard to Parliamentary practice. I 
understood him to say that, no matter 
how important a question may be, 
no matter how great may be interests 
represented in it, no matter how relevant 
it may be, the Government still has a 
right to refuse all information in answer 
to a question put by its opponents. 

*Sir J. RIGBY : I did not intend to 
convey that idea, and according to my 
recollection I used no such words. It 
was not the question of the Government 
I was discussing, but the question of a 
subordinate Member of the Government 
being singled out to express the wishes 
of the Government, although they may 
have been already fully expressed. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I certainly 
think that the Solicitor General was un- 
fortunate in his use of language to ex- 
press his meaning. What did he say ? 
He said that they were entitled to refuse 
to answer questions when they came from 
opponents of the Bill. I noticed the 
words. I was prepared thereupon to ask 
the Solicitor General to tell the Com- 
mittee whom he calls the opponents of 
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the Bill. This Bill has gone through 
its Second Reading without a Division, 
and, as far as I know, there is no threat 
to oppose it on the Third Reading. Then 
it must be that everyone who attempts to 
amend the Bill is counted by the Solicitor 
General as an opponent. In that. case 
he will probably have to include among 
the opponents of the Bill a very large 
proportion of his own supporters. I 
object altogether to be included in the 
Solicitor General’s list of opponents of 
the Bill. I understand that the Solicitor 
General intended to say, and perhaps did 
say, not that the Government had any right 
to refuse to answer a question, but that an 
individual has such a right. That is 
an answer entirely besides the question. 
We mentioned the Solicitor General, be- 
lieving that he would be probably selected 
to express the view of the Government on 
a strictly legal point, but we asked for 
an answer from the Government? the 
application was not confined to the 
Solicitor General. My right hon. Friend 
the Leader of the Opposition (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) distinctly made an appeal to the 
Government as such. The Solicitor 
General lays it down that a member of 
the Government is entitled to refuse to 
give an answer to a question. 
“No!” ] If that applies to the Solicitor 
General I suppose it applies to every 
other Member of the Government. If, 
however, this disability—it is a new dis- 
ability—applies only to the Solicitor 
General, and he is the only person the 
Government cannot trust to express his 
opinion, will the Government tell us to 
whom our questions should be addressed 
in future? I certainly would not have 
risen if I had understood that we might 
hope to have answers to our questions 
from the Government. If we are to be 
deprived of the privilege of hearing the 
Solicitor General, we shall be certainly 
satisfied by hearing the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question, “ That those words be in- 
serted in the proposed Amendment,” put, 
and agreed to. 


Question proposed, 

“That the words ‘ Provided that, so far as 
relates to Churchwardens, nothing in this 
enactment shall apply to charities founded 
after the passing of this Act,’ be there in- 
serted.” 


Mr. J. Chamberlain 


[ Cries of 
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Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN was 
proceeding to comment on the attitude of 
the Government when—— 


Mr. Lloyd Morgan rose in his place, 
and claimed to move, “ That the Ques- 
tion be now put;” but the Chairman 
withheld his assent, and declined then to 
put that Question. 


Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN, pro- 
ceeding with his speech amid cries of 
“Divide!” and interruptions, said the 
reason given by the Solicitor General 
for the opposition of the Government 
to this Amendment was that Church- 
wardens were nominees of the Vestry 
and would not, after the passing of this 
Bill, be even ecclesiastical officers 


Mr. Hunter rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, “‘ That the Question be 
now put.” 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 199 ; 
Noes 166.—(Division List, No. 363.) 


Question put accordingly, “ That those 
words be there inserted.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 171 ; 
Noes 207.—(Division List, No. 364.) 


Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, W.} 
moved, after the word “ Overseers,” in 
line 26, to insert the following words :— 

“And as if the deacons or other officers of 
other religious denominations as such were so 
specified.” 

The Government had expressed their 
wish to treat all Religious Bodies alike 
and fairly, but if the Bill passed in its 
present form they would be treating one 
Religious Body—namely, the Chureh— 
unfairly. The Churchwardens as such 
would be, with regard to charities, under 
disabilities. He contended that if the 
officer of one religious denomination was 
to be put under certain disabilities then 
the officers of other religious denomina- 
tions should be put under the same. He 
did not know why Churchwardens should 
be placed under disabilities. In the case 
of ordinary trustees, before they could be 
removed from their trust, it was necessary 
to show there had been on their part 
either gross negligence, mismanagement, 
or misconduct in dealing with the trust, 
yet it had not been alleged that the 
Churchwardens had been guilty of any 
of these things, therefore, there was no 
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reason for placing them under these 
disabilities. He begged to move the 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 26, after the word “ Overseers,” to in- 
sert the words, “ and as if the deacons or other 
officers of other religious denominations as 
such were so specified.” —( Mr. Lees Knowles.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The answer 
to the Amendment is this: The Over- 
seers and Churchwardens mentioned in 
this clause are to be parish officers. Toa 
certain extent, they are officers of State 
elected by the whole population for 
public purposes. We are dealing with 
them only in that capacity. Deacons, on 
the other hand, are voluntary officers of 
a voluntary community. I still maintain, 
nothwithstanding all that has been said 
in the last Debate, that I think the view 
of the Solicitor General is unanswerable, 
and that is that no disability has been 
imposed on the Church of England. We 
cannot accept this Amendment. We 
are dealing here with public officers 
elected by the people. Deacons are not 


elected by the people, but by the Church. 
Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Univer- 


sity): I understood the Solicitor 
General’s observations to be quite the 
contrary to what has been stated by the 
right hon. Gentleman. I understood him 
to admit that if the Act was passed the 
Church could not appoint the officers of 
the Church as trustees of a public 
charity. I think that is an unfortunate 
disability to impose on the Church. The 
whole country will understand it to be a 
disability that will be imposed on the 
Chureh by the Bill. It is bad for the 
Church, bad for the people, bad for the 
charities, and it is cruel and unjust. But 
I do not want to inflict any disabilities on 
the members of any other Religious 
Body. If the Church is to suffer, let 
her suffer ; but do not let us be parties to 
imposing on any other Religious Body 
or religious community the injustices 
which this unjust Government chooses 
to impose on the members of the Church 
of England. That is the view I take of 
the Amendment, and I hope my hon. 
Friend will not pursue it. It would be 
an ungenerous thing ‘for those who are 
fighting for full freedom for the members 
wf the Church of England to be parties 
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to placing disabilities on any religious 
denomination. I think it is desirable 
that members of Religious Bodies who 
wish to devote their money during their 
lifetime or after their death to public 
beneficent purposes should be allowed to 
choose the religious denomination to 
which they belong as the administrators 
of their bounty. I lay that down as a 
general principle in the interest of the 
public. If the Government deny that 
capacity to members of the Church of 
England, let us not deny it to members 
of other Religious Bodies. 

Mr. W.E. GLADSTONE : The view 
taken by the right hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down will, I am sure, tend to 
shorten the discussion on this Amend- 
ment. From his point of view nothing 
could be more consistent than his attitude 
and his arguments. He thinks we have 
inflicted an injustice on the Church of , 
England. Iam not going to argue that 
question over again. The point raised 
by this Amendment is, in my view, a 
simple one. It is a proposal fora simple 
disability, and, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man has stated, it is a proposal to inflict 
a disability unjustly, because in the opinion 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite another in- 
justice has been inflicted on the Church 
of England. They seemed to justify 
the proposal on that ground. But take 
it for granted that the minority was 
right and the majority was wrong in im- 
posing this disability on Churchwardens 
on account of their previous position, is 
that a reason why you should go out of 
your way to impose this disability with- 
out regard for any reason whatever 
except for the vindictive satisfaction— 
if I may use the term—of those who 
think they themselves have also been 
injured ? 

Mr. VICARY GIBBS (Herts., St. 
Albans) said, he agreed with his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Cambridge 
University that two wrongs did not make 
a right, and he, therefore, could not sup- 
port the Amendment. The President of 
the Local Government Board had told 
them that he entirely agreed with the 
views expressed by the Solicitor General 
that no inequality was suffered by the 
Church of England in this matter. He 
understood the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man to say distinctly that the Church of 
England would suffer inconvenience in 
the matter; but that as she had received 
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certain advantages in the past owing to 
the fact that she was the National Church, 
now that a Liberal Government was in 
Office she should expect to receive evil 
things. Though he was in thorough 
sympathy with the feelings of his hon. 
Friend in proposing the Amendment, he 
could not support it, because he thought 
it would justify the action taken by the 
Government in regard to the last 
Amendment. 


Mr.STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry) said, he thought they 
should look at the logic of the matter. If 
the Amendment were no hardship to the 
Churchwardens, it would be no hardship 
to any Dissenting Body. The difficulty 
they had in dealing with the question 
was that every Member of the Govern- 
ment who spoke took up a different 
position. The right hon. Gentleman in 
charge of the Bill said he did not in any 
way desire to place the Church under any 
disability. But the Solicitor General 
said—* What does it matter if the Church 
does suffer some little inconvenience ? ” 
He would also like to point out to the 
President of the Local Government Board 
that the Nonconformist Bodies were not 
altogether voluntary bodies. It had been 
declared by law that they were established 
bodies. The Committee had been told 
that for the future Churchwardens should 
be nothing less and nothing more than 
ecclesiastical officers; that they should 
belong entirely to the Chureh, and have 
nothing to do with civil business. But 
the right hon. Gentleman in charge of 
the Bill now declared that he would 
look upon the Churchwardens as civil 
officers—— 


Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I rise to 
Order. I desire to ask, Mr. Mellor, whether 
it is in Order to discuss the substance 
of an Amendment that has been disposed 
of ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Gen- 
tleman has no right to discuss an Amend- 
ment that has been disposed of, but he is 
referring to it merely for the purposes of 
this Amendment. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
the matter was so plain that it did not 
need to be impressed on the Committee. 
But what they wanted to impress on 
the country was that, under the pretence 
of a Bill for Parish Councils, the Go- 
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vernment were really placing disabilities 
on one Church which they were afraid 
to place on another. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. FISHER (Fulham) moved— 

In page 10, line 26, at end, to insert,— 

“Provided that this enactment shall not 
apply to any charity founded by any donor 
living at the time of the passing of this Act 
unless the consent of such donor has been ob- 
tained.” 
The right hon. Gentleman had endea- 
voured to obtain from the Government a 
provision that the Act should not apply 
to charities less than 60 years old. The 
Government said they could not accept 
the Amendment, because they maintained 
that there was no presumption that the 
donors of the charities intended to give 
the administration of the charities to 
ecclesiastical officers. But that argument 
as to presumption would not avail the 
Government in this case at ail. There 
could be no question as to the presump- 
tion of a donor still living. The inten- 
tions of such a donor were still obtain- 
able. All they had got to do in such a 
case was to find out what was the inten- 
tion of the donor when he drew up the 
draft of the deed by which he gave the 
administration of a charizy to trustees who 
were distinctly ecclesiastical in character. 
There were hundreds of such cases in 
which the trust had been made to the 
Vicar and Churehwarden, distinctly as 
an ecclesiastical organisation, in order 
that the character of the administration 
of the charity might be ecclesiastical. He 
could not conceive what argument could 
be brought to bear in support of a pro- 
posal that where a donor was alive they 
might over-ride his distinct intentions, 
and say that this Act should apply to his 
charity. If the Government did not 
accept at least the spirit of the Amend- 
ment, they would not be only doing a very 
great injury to those Church people who 
had been generous enough to give these 
benefactions, but they would be adding in- 
sult toinjury by refusing to consult them 
as to their intention, and they would also 
be inflicting a grievous blow on the poor 
by helping to dry up the sources of 
charity. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 10, line 26, at end, to insert,— 
“Provided that this enactment shall not 
apply to any charity founded by any donor 
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living at the time of the ing of this Act 
unless the consent of such donor has been ob- 
tained.”—(Mr. Fisher.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I frankly 
admit that this Amendment is of great 
importance and demands the most careful 
attention of the Committee. I may say 
that the Government have given it 
full consideration. My right hon. 
Friend the Prime Minister was unable, 
yesterday, to accept the Amendment of 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Bodmin, because it would have secured 
perpetuity of exemption for charities of 
the last 60 years. But what we have 
got to look at is what will be the effect 
of this enactment, supposing that it will 
be passsed in its present form, on what I 
may cull existing and living charities. If 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Rugby should be accepted, it would at 
once submit all parochial charities, no 
matter what the date of foundation may 
be, to very considerable interference in 
the composition of the parties by 
whom the charities are to be administered. 


I admit that it is a strong step to interfere 
with charities while their founders are 


still alive. The Amendment of the hon. 
Member, of course, excludes testators 
altogether. It would simply deal with 
charities, the donors of which are alive 
at the time of the passing of the Act. 
We admit that where a testator has 
selected ecclesiastical officers in recent 
times as trustees, he may have in his 
mind the intentions of having the charity 
administered by the officers of a certain 
religion, and the only justification, as 
John Stuart Mill has said, for prema- 
turely interfering with dispositions of 
donors and testators is to prevent the 
immediate execution of some positive 
mischief. That does not apply to this 
case. But we do not think that the limit 
of life isa very practical one. It is open 
to the objection that if a man lived only 
one day after the passing of the Act his 
charity would be perpetually exempted 
from the operation of the Act, whereas, 
if he died the day before, his charity 
would at once be brought within the pur- 
view of the Act. What the Government 
are prepared to recommend to the Com- 
mittee is that the enactment, whether as 
it stands on the Paper or as it may be 
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amended, shall not apply to any charity 
until after the expiration of 30 years 
from the date of its foundation. That 
limit fairly guards all existing interests, 
and it is in harmony with the recommen- 
dations of previous Commissions. The 
trustees of no charities shall be interfered 
with until that charity has been in ex- 
istence 30 years. I do not want any 
expression of the Committee on our de- 
cision at this point. I merely state what 
our intentions are, but we must wait till 
we come to the end of the clause before 
we can move in the matter. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I thank the 
right hon. Gentleman for having very 
clearly explained the general policy 
which the Government have adopted 
with regard to the length of time in 
which charities are to be free from the 
interfering action of this clause. But 
now let me point out that really what he 
has promised to do when we reach the 
end of the clause is not only no substitute 
for the Amendment now before the Com- 
mittee, but has no relation to it at all. 
The right hon. Gentleman thinks that no 
charity should be interfered with until 
30 years have elapsed after the charity 
has been given. When the proper time 
comes I shall be prepared to argue that 
that is a very brief time in which to 
respect the wishes of donors. But at 
present we are on a very different point, 
which is this—whether a man during his 
lifetime, having made a deed giving funds 
for a charity, and finding the deed inter- 
fered with by Act of Parliament, ought 
or ought not have the right of re-making 
that deed? If I give money to a Public 
Body for a charity, and an Act.is passed 
interfering with the machinery by which 
that body were carrying out my inten- 
tions, and making changes which would 
have prevented me giving the money 
could I have anticipated the action of 
the Legislature, surely it is only fair to 
permit me, the donor, not to withdraw 
the money from puplic use, but to recon- 
stitute the machinery by which it is to be 
disposed in accordance with my original 
intentions and my intentions at the 
present time? The right hon. Gentle- 
man has offered no argument against that 
proposal at all. He has said the Amend- 
ment of my hon. Friend does not cover a 
great many of the cases which he wishes 
to cover, and I agree with him ; but in 
addition to the 30 years’ protection which 
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he proposes to give, why should he not 
allow donors who are alive to re-constitute, 
after the Bill has passed, their charities 
in accordance with their original inten- 
tions? That is a proposal for which we 
expect support in every part of the 
House, when we reflect that it should be 
the policy of this House to encourage 
men by making it easy for them 
to spend their money for beneficent 
purposes during their lifetime. It 
seems to me that my hon. Friend’s 
ease is so clear, that the broad question 
of principle and policy ought to guide us, 
that I cannot doubt that the right hon. 
Gentleman will see his way, at all events, 
to meet my hon. Friend in some degree 
with regard to the specific object he 
has in view. 


Sm W. HARCOURT: The right 
hon. Gentleman requests us to say that 
if a man has made reasonable disposition 
of a property, and the law comes in 
and makes a reform which affects the 
legal destination, there ought to be the 
power with the individual who made the 
arrangement before that alteration in the 
law to revoke and change that disposi- 
tion. But has such a thing ever been 
done? [Cries of “Speak up!”] I 
never heard such a contention as that 
made, that because there was a reform in 
the law that parties living who made 
those dispositions should have the power 
to revoke and change their destination. 
Certainly that is a matter that we could 
never assent to. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER: I was unable 
to follow the right hon. Gentleman in the 
analogy he has drawn. As I understand 
him, he says the proposal of my hon. 
Friend behind me, carried to its logical 
conclusion, would involve corresponding 
power being given in connection with 
real estate—that is to say, that a settlor 
who had made arrangements with regard 
to real property could, in the event of 
the law being changed, revoke the 
arrangement. That is as I understood 
the right hon. Gentleman, and I would 
not be disposed to disagree with him if 
he would suggest the adoption of such a 
principle. I would remind the right hon. 
Gentleman that though many of us are 
disposed to find fault with the interven- 
tion of Parliament in the disposition of 
real estate, that interference has always 
assumed the shape of affording greater 
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freedom with regard to the ultimate dis- 
position of property. Ido not think the 
right hon. Gentleman can quote an in- 
stance in which Parliament has imposed 
additional fetters in the way of a person 
disposing of his right to the enjoyment 
of his estate. In fact, the interposition 
of Parliament, mischievous as I think 
it has often been, has always been in the 
opposite direction. All that is asked by 
this Amendment is that if a person during 
his lifetime realises the fact that Parlia- 
ment has altered the disposition of his 
property, that he should resume his 
liberty of action and be entitled so to 
amend his disposition and arrange- 
ments as to enable his _ original 
intentions to be carried into effect. 
That is simply conferring the bare 
rights and the ordinary claims anyone 
might have—to dispose of his property 
as he thought fit. I cannot understand 
how the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer can seriously 
argue that my hon. Friend’s proposal 
would run counter to any established 
principle of law. As I have shown, 
Parliament has endeavoured to confer 
additional freedom—has removed the 
fetters upon settlements, and in no case 
has it imposed fresh ones, and, therefore, 
my hon. Friend’s proposal is one that 
might be properly accepted. 


Mr. L. HARDY (Kent, Ashfod) said, 
he had an Amendment on the Paper 
somewhat of the same nature as that of 
the hon. Member, and perhaps it would 
meet the case if the hon. Member would 
add to his Amendment these words— 

“ Provided also that the original donor may» 
if he or she disapproves of the transfer of the 
appointment of trustees to the Parish Council, 
revoke or vary the trusts upon which such 
charity or endowment was founded.” 


In that case the original donor would be 
able to take the Churchwardens out of 
the trust and put in others that would be 


suitable to his or her views. With re- 
gard to what was said by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, he would point out 
they were not entering upon the point he 
had raised. So far as charities connected 
with the dead were concerned, it was im- 
possible to discover what the actual 
intention of the donor was ; but that was 
not the case with regard to living donors, 
whose wishes could be ascertained. He 
had a case in mind which first called his 
attention to this subject in his own con- 
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stitnency, where a lady who was still 
living within quite recent years founded 
almshouses for the benefit of the poor of 
the parish, and appointed the Vicar and 
Churchwardens as the trustees. This 
lady did not wish the foundation to go to 
the Parish Council, and he thought she 
should have the right of saying that 
when she made her trust she appointed 
the Churchwardens in their ecclesiastical 
and not in their civil capacity. There 
was another case mentioned by the hon. 
Member for Dorset, where a charity 
was founded, and the donor did not wish 
that to pass to the Parish Council. 
They had had many other cases of the 
same sort, and he would urge upon the 
Government whether they could not meet 
their religious views on this subject, and 
yield a little in this matter. He was 
very much surprised that a red herring 
should be drawn across the track by 
the mention of the 30 years’ limit, as it 
did not apply to this at all. He hoped 


the hon. Gentleman would not object 
to attaching a portion of his Amendment 
to the Amendment before the Committee, 
and that the Government would see 
their way to accept it. 


*Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
J. Riesy, Forfar) said, he did not under- 
stand his right bon. Friend who had 
charge of the Bill to have said the 
Amendment which he suggested was 
at all the same as the one before the 
Committee, but it was aimed at the 
same object, and would have the merit of 
greater uniform advantage and general 
application to “any donor living at the 
time of the passing of this Act.” His 
right hon. Friend had already pointed 
out that it would not do so, and it would 
be unreasonable if a man happened to 
die before the passing of the Act, before 
his intentions as the founder could be 
found out, that he should be kept just 
outside. The very numerous cases in 
which these parochial charities had been 
founded by subscriptions—many of the 
subscriptions being from anonymous 
donors—would be left outside. It had 
been said there was really a sort of 
equity, a sort of right that a man who 
had made a settlement should have a 
voice as to the alteration of it. He 
quite agreed, so long as there was no 
motive of public policy to the contrary. 
It was the work of a Conservative Govern- 
ment, the work of a Conservative Lord 
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Chancellor—one of the most distin- 
guished of our time—to make such alte- 
rations of the law as were made by the 
Settled Lands Act. In his earlier days 
and during his early practice at the Bar, 
in the management of estates it was 
thought one of the most sacred obliga- 
tions to leave land exactly as settled by 
those who had gone before and not to 
interfere with that, but to leave it there 
without power of sale or anything else. 
By the Settled Lands Act, not the 
settlor, but a person who might be quite 
different to the settlor, had a right so far 
to undo all the provisions the settlor 
had made, that the law which the settlor 
said should be kept in _ perpetuity 
might be sold. That Act dealt with all 
settlements, whether made before or 
after, or partly before or partly after 
the passing of that Act. Under 
that Act they might alter the 
entire destination of the property 
itself. It had been said that if any 
Amendment of that sort were made in 
this Bill the donor ought to come in and 
be able to vary the trusts. [Cries of 
“No, no! that is not the Amendment.”] 
He had the Amendment that was placed 
upon the Paper before him, and it said— 

“The original donor may, if he or she dis- 
approves of the transfer of the appointment of 
trustees to the Parish Council, revoke or vary 
the trusts upon which such charity or endow- 
ment was founded.” 

Mr. FISHER said, that was another 
Amendment, and he had not given his 
assent to tack that on to his Amend- 
ment. 

Sir J. RIGBY said, he agreed it was 
the Amendment on the Paper in the 
name of the hon. Member for Ashford 
(Mr. L. Hardy), who got up and said his 
Amendment might be tacked on to the 
present Amendment, and one of the 
terms of that Amendment was that the 
original donor might revoke or vary the 
trusts. He agreed it was not the present 
Amendment, and therefore he would not 
go into it except to say that it could not 
for a moment be accepted by the Go- 
vernment ; consequently any attempt to 
amalgamate it with the present one, or to 
extract any opinion from the Govern- 
ment in favour of it, must fail. 

*Sr M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
W.): I think that the argument of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General, if I may say so with all 
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deference to his great koowledge, is 
scarcely a fair comparison with regard to 
the Settled Lands Act. Of course, the 
Settled Lands Act gives the powers he 
has stated; but when an estate is sold 
under those powers, the produce of that 
sale still remains subject to the trust, and 
no alteration whatever, I believe, under 
the Settled Lands Act can be made in 
the trust that has been created ; therefore it 
appears to me that the argument the hon. 
and learned Gentleman has drawn from 
the Settled Lands Act absolutely 
falls to the ground. There is no pro- 
posal in the present Amendment to vary 
the terms of the trust, no proposal, as 
might be gathered from the argument of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to 
enable the donor to take back to himself 
money he has given or to apply it to 
other purposes. All that is asked is this : 
that whereas the donor has constituted a 
certain trust for certain purposes, if the 
Legislature, during the life of that 
donor, so alters the trustees as 
to render probable what hon. Mem- 
bers opposite expect, and what some 
others fear— that the new trustees 
shall devote the moneys of the trust to pur- 
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poses different to that the donor intended, 
that then the donor shall be able to secure 
that the money shall be devoted to the 


purposes he originally desired. It seems 
to me it would be an intolerable proposi- 
tion that when a man has given money, 
letus say to the Vicar and Churchwardeus 
of a parish, as has been pointed out 
by hon. Members behind me, for cer- 
tain purposes for the benefit of the 
poor in that parish, that during his life- 
time Parliament should come down on 
him, and say—“ We deprive you of your 
trustees ; we will hand over your money to 
another body altogether, and they shall 
distribute the money of your trust.” It 
is certainly expected that they would not 
distribute the money as the Vicar and 
Churchwardens would. I hope my hon. 
Friend will take the sense of the Com- 
mittee upon the Amendment. 

*Srr H. JAMES  : I think the argument 
of the right hon. Gentleman has gone 
beyond the suggestion before the Com- 
mittee, and I would ask the Government 
whether they could not make a conces- 
sion to a certain extent in the direction 
of the Amendment. I do not think that 
any donor should have power to revokea 
trust ; all you can do is to allow him to 
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deal with the appointment of trustees, 
Inherently every donor during his life- 
time has power to alter the trustees. Now 
the law steps in and says to a livin 
donor—*‘ We know you have pages. | 
trustees ; we will alter them, and cause 
you to have some other trustees than you 
wish to execute your trust.” The Settled 
Lands Act has no bearing whatever; that 
Act was passed to allow greater freedom 
of action in the management of estates. 
If the law comes in and says—“ You shall 
not for public policy accomplish the 
object you wish,” is it unnatural to 
allow the donor to say—“I accept 
that proposition, but allow me to select 
another trustee who will not be objec- 
tionable?” Is not that less arbitrary 
than the law saying—“It is public policy 
you should not have this trustee, but we 
insist you shall have another outside from 
the voice of the parish?” It cannot be 
unreasonable for him to say—* Let 
me who gives the property say whom 
the trustee, not objectionable to the law, 
shall be.” That is the suggestion I 
venture to make, and if accepted all the 
difficulty would pass away. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: We cannot, 
and I am sure the right hon. Gentleman 
would not wish us to, put it in here. 
There is an Amendment that comes after 
this where it would be more effectual. 
Wherever it is inserted it must be after 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Rugby (Mr. Cobb). If that is admitted 
all I would say is, that the Government 
are prepared to accept a limitation in 
that direction, but I think that 30 years 
or some other limit would be better than 
a variable term. My hon. and learned 
Friend the Solicitor General has poimed 
out, and my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Bury (Sir H. James) will at once 
see, the enormous difficulty there would be 
in dealing with a great number of donors, 
some of them anonymous subscribers. 
Wellington College was founded in com- 
memoration of the Duke of Wellington 
by public subscription, and it would be 
impossible to refer to all the donors of 
that charity. All I want to do is to 
indicate to hon. Gentlemen opposite that 
the Government are prepared to meet 
this difficulty when the clause is pro- 
posed ; and when we come to that clause 
let us look at the case as a whole. There 
are practical difficulties in the way of in- 
troducing the donors at all. If you take 
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a period of 30 years—unless the donors 
make their disposition very early in life, 
which is a rare case—very few would be 
living after-30 years from the disposition 
of the trust. I want to avoid premature 
discussion, and if we are to discuss this 
question now we can come to no decision, 
because we have told you we cannot 
accept the Amendment as it is on the 
Paper, but at the same time we say that 
into this clause a time limit of some sort 
should be inserted. I know a case of a 
Member of this House who founded a 
charity within the last five years, and 
it would be a gross injustice to 
take the trusteeship of that out 
of the hands of the present trustees. 
We admit that injustice, and frankly say 
we are prepared to deal with it when we 
see what the Committee will do with the 
subsequent Amendment. This Amend- 
ment we cannot accept. Recognising 
the force of its principle, we do not 
resist it in hostility to its principle ; bunt 
we contend that principle may be better 
met in another manner. What I ask the 
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Committee is, not to have a perfectly 
futile discussion on this Amendment now. 
It is a difficulty which need excite no 


Party feeling; but it is a practical 
difficulty to be met in a practical way. 

*Sir F. S. POWELL (Wigan) said, 
ae rose only to suggest that it would 
be for the convenience of hon. Members 
if the President of the Local Government 
Board would place the words of the 
Amendment it was proposed to intro- 
duce upon the Paper as soon as possible. 
If that were done hon. Members would 
be able to consider the terms of the 
proposal, and it would materially assist 
the discussion. 

Mr. VICARY GIBBS (Herts, St. 
Albans) said, the President of the Local 
Government Board referred to a case of 
a Member of the House who five years ago 
gave some money on trust, and said he 
would be no party to the gross injustice 
ef changing the trustees. He (Mr. 
Gibbs) did not know who the Member 
was, or what his age might be; but 
supposing he should live for another 30 
years after the passing of the Bill, then 
the right hon. Gentleman was perfectly 
ready to inflict this gross injustice upon 
him. It was perfectly true that this 
Amendment would, unfortunately, still 
leave many donors subject to the injustice. 
That they quite saw and recognised, but 
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because they were not stopping every 
leak in the Bill was no reason why they 
should rot attempt to stop one, and they 
said the position would be improved if 
this Amendment were accepted. He 
could not himself see, because there were 
difficulties in the way, why they should 
not make the attempt in those cases 
where there was only a single donor, 
during his lifetime, at any rate, to allow 
his intentions to be carried out. With 
regard to the Settled Lands Act, he 
could not see any analogy between that 
Act, which interfered with the rights of 
private persons’ interests, and interference 
with the wishes of those who had given 
their money for purposes of public 
advantage. Surely it was a matter of 
public policy that every advantage 
should be given to men to give 
their money for the public good. 
If they wilfully interfered, as they were 
doing now, they would be discouraging 
people from giving money for these 
objects without any reason or advantage, 
and would be interfering with the plan a 
man had laid down for the distribution of 
his money. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) thought 
a great deal of time had been spent on 
what, after all, was a comparatively 
trivial portion of the Bill. For his part, 
he thought the difficulty they were now 
discussing could be got over by right 
hon. Gentlemen on both sides of the 
House meeting and settling the exact 
terms of the proposal whilst the Com- 
mittee went on with another Amendment, 
He entirely agreed that the wishes of a 
living donor ought to be considered as 
much as ever public policy would allow. 
That opinion was shared by other in- 
dependent Members on his side, and he 
thought if right hon. Gentlemen on both 
sides would meet in the old-fashioned 
way they could very soon settle what 
was not a Party question in a practical 
and business-like manner. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, this Amendment went but a 
small way, and would affect but a small 
number of people. It simply provided 
that where the donor was living at the 
time of the passing of this Act his 
trustees should remain as they were, and 
should not be deprived of the trusteeship. 
It would only apply to those donors 
living at the time of the passing of the 
Act, and would go no furtber than their 
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trustees. They had been asked to accept 
a limitation of 30 years as amounting to 
the same thing. But it had nothing to 
do with the matter. This was a reserva- 
tion of the equitable rights of a small 
number of people, and was an Amend- 
ment the Government might fairly be 
asked to accept. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE said, the 
hon. Member who had just spoken and 
others also had omitted to notice a very 
serious difficulty that had been pointed 
out. If they proceeded upon the basis 
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of the life of a donor, what were they to 
do in the case 
plurality of donors? There were cases | 
in which the donors were not few but | 
many—often a multitude. How did the 
Amendment embrace the case of these 
donors ? If there was equity in the case 
—and there was—it ought to be applied 
to the case where donors had combined | 
and executed a joint enterprise, just as 
much as in the case where a single donor 
had acted for himself. What the Go- 


where there was a! 


have a remedy which should embrace | 
both these equities, and not exclude 
the donors were 


the equity where 
in a plurality, or where there was a 


multitude of men. All the donors, 
whether single or many, were embraced 
in the proposal of the Government. 
They wanted not to get rid of the | 


substance of the question, but to see [appointment of new trustees, and espe- 


whether they could not deal with it in | 


a manner far more comprehensive and | 
impartial by taking as their basis not 
the life of an individual, but the date 
upon which the trust began to operate. 


Mr. FISHER was glad to hear the 


right hon. Gentleman say he considered | 
It | 


there was an equity in this case. 
appeared to him that the only objection 
which was raised by the Government to | 
his Amendment was that it did not cover | 
other cases to which equity attached. 
But because he could not meet all cases 
there was no reason why he should not 
meet some definite and distinct cases. 
The Amendment which the President of 
the Local Government Board had indi- 
eated he would put down did not meet 
the point he (Mr. Fisher) had brought 
forward, and unless he could get some 
more satisfactory assurance from the 
Government he should press his Amend- 


| of 





ment to a Division. 
Mr. Gibson Bowles 
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Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) con- 
tended that the limit of 30 years, or, 
indeed, any limit, would leave the in- 
justice uuremedied. A very few years 
ago, in his own constituency, a trust was 
founded for the benefit of any and all 
persons in the parish, of which five or 
seven gentlemen were appointed as 
trustees who were well known from their 
predilection for temperance principles. 
It so happened that these gentlemen were 
mostly Conservatives, and, whether 
within 30 years or afterwards, if they 
swamped these five trustees by nominees. 
the Parish Council they would 


'altogether change the personnel of the 


administrators of that endowment, and 
they would have placed it in the hands 
of people not known, and not known to 
be supporters of temperance principles, 


'and they would have given the direction 


and diversion of funds which were com- 
prised in the endowment. The principal 
part of the trusts of that endowment. 
were comprised in the persons in whom 


| its administration was reposed, and it was. 


vernment proposed was, that they should | all very well to say that when new 


trustees were appointed they would 
still be found to administer the trust in 


accordance with the document by which 


the trust was created. But when these 
trusts were not defined in words, but 
contained in the spirit of the men in 
whose hands the administration of the 
funds was given, he said that the 


cially of a majority, would be to alter the 
trusts in defiance of the intention of the 
original donor. This donor was still 
alive, and the limitation of 30 years 


| would, if this trust had been in existence 
20 years, 10 years hence have subverted 


the whole of the trust endowment, and 
placed it in the hands of persons not only 
unsympathetic to the objects of the fund, 
but who might divert it to wholly dif- 
ferent purposes. He could give an 
instance in which this very thing had 
happened. This same gentleman thought 
it would facilitate the execution of the 
trust by appointing a committee. That 
committee was not selected with the 
same care that the founder of the trust 
exercised when he appointed the trustees. 
A little political occasion shortly arose, 
and the committee used the premises of 
the trust for actually condemning the 
donor of the trust for certain opinions 


; which he had embraced. He submitted, 
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therefore, that this was a case which the 
Amendment proposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman would leave untouched and 
unremedied, whatever limit was pro- 
posed, the injustice which would be in- 
flicted. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR would venture 
to suggest that it would be serving the 
general convenience of the Committee if 
his hon. Friend withdrew his Amend- 
ment now on the understanding that it 
was brought up in a more appropriate 
place, in connection with the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Devizes. 

*Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, 8.) said, 
if his hon. Friend went to a Division he 
should support him, though it was ob- 
viously wise and prudent, after the 
declaration of the Government, that the 
course just suggested by the right hon. 
Gentleman should be taken on the under- 
standing that the Amendment was taken 
later on in connection with the one in- 
dicated. The two proposals, that of the 
clause and the present Amendment, were 
quite consistent, and all the arguments had 
been in favour of a limitation and also 
the recognition of a life interest in this 
matter. 

Mr. FISHER asked leave to with- 
draw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Mr. COBB, having been called on by 
the Chairman, 
*Mr. TOMLINSON rose to a point of 


Order. He said the Bill was a Bill to 
make better provision for local govern- 
ment in England and Wales, and was in- 
troduced as a non-contentious Bill to 
carry out part of the policy of the late 
Government with certain extensions. 
It might possibly be urgued that some 
of the provisions in the clauses 
which had already been passed went be- 
yond the’secope of a Bill for providing 
local government for England and Wales. 
They were now coming toa clause which, 
he ventured to submit, had nothing to do 
with local government at all. The 
Amendment, which was to be moved, 
proposed to deal with every parochial 
charity, not being an ecclesiastical charity. 
He said that the question of the manage- 
ment of charities was not within the 
purview of local government; it never 
had been so treated by the law or by any 
Government, and without an Instruction 
to that effect he submitted the Committee 
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could not deal with the proposition in- 
volved in this Amendment. 

*THe CHAIRMAN said, it was too 
late to raise any objection to the title of 
the Bill, which should have been taken in 
this House before the Second Reading. I 
have carefully considered this question, and 
I think that as Sub-section 2 has been 
passed by the Committee and is in the 
Bill, the Amendment is revelant to the 
sub-section, and that no Instruction is re- 
quired. 

*Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby) 
rose, to move the following Amend- 
ment :— 

In line 26, at end, insert,—“ (3) In the case 
of every parochial clarity, not being an ecclesi- 
astical charity, the Parish Council shall, not- 
withstanding that the number of trustees may 
have been fixed by the instrument creating the 
charity, or by any scheme for its administration 
or otherwise, appoint such a number of addi- 
tional trustees as will cause the number of 
trrstees, who are either elected by ratepayers 
or parochial electors or inhabitants of the 
parish, or appointed by the Parish Council or 
parish meeting, to be a majority ofthe whole 
body.” 

He did not, he said, propose to deal in 
any way with the observations made by 
the President of the Local Government 
Board as to the proviso the right hon. 
Gentleman intended to move. He should 
like to consider the proviso before accept- 
ing it; but at first sight, so far as village 
charities were concerned, he could see no 
objection to the 30 years’ limit suggested. 
He wished to thank the President of 
the Local Government Board very 
much for having announced that he 
would accept this Amendment. He 
thought he was entitled to do so, to some 
extent, on behalf of many thousands of 
villagers, because he firmly believed if 
they rightly used the provisions of the 
Bill which was now before the House, 
the Amendment which he proposed would 
confer what the villagers had been 
asking for for a great number of years— 
namely, to have a reasonable share in the 
management of their charities, they being 
surely the persons most interested in 
them. The principle of the Amendment 
was to give in every case of a non- 
ecclesiastical parochial charity a majority 
of elective trustees, and in the term 
elective he included the election or ap- 
pointing by the Parish Council ofitrustees. 
This Amendment differed in one important 
respect from the Amendment proposed 
by the hon. Member for South Somer- 
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set. His (Mr. Cobb’s) Amendment 
ousted no trustee, but it increased to this 
extent the operation of what had already 
been done by Sub-section 2—namely, it 
compelled the Parish Council in every 
case to appoint trustees so that the 
majority of the elected trustees might be 
on the trusteeship of every parochial 
charity. He had never been able to 
understand why so much alarm had been 
expressed as to this Amendment. It did 
hardly anything more than extend toa 
third of the parochial charities what 
Sub-section 2 had aiready done for two- 
thirds of them. It was true that it made 
it to some extent compulsory instead of 
permissive ; but, although Sub-section 2 
was to some slight extent permissive, 
they must remember that the permissive 
part of it—namely, the fixing of the 
number of trustees that were to be added 
to the existing trustees—was placed in 
the hands of the Elective Body. That 
was the Parish Council. He would 
refer to some figures given to him in 
reply to a question he put to the hon. 
Member for Merionethshire (Mr. T. E. 
Ellis). The hon. Member took only 311 
cases of parochial charities out of the 
many thousands which existed, but he 
told them at the same time that these 311 
cases gave very much the proportivns 
that might be taken generally to indicate 
the character of nearly all the charities, 
and he had since ascertained from the 
Member for Merionethshire and the other 
prominent Members of the Charity Com- 
mission, that the investigation sub- 
sequently made and the figures taken 
out in regard to different parts of different 
counties gave the same proportions. The 
Committee might, therefore, take it for 
the purposes of this Amendment that the 
figures which the hon. Member gave 
showed fairly accurately the proportions 
in which the different trusteeships were 
divided. It came _ substantially to 
this: Out of 311 cases, there were 
181 cases where the Incumbent and 
Churehwardens and Overseers, or the 
Incumbent and either the Churchwardens 
or Overseers, or Churchwardens alone, 
or the Churchwardens and Overseers 
were trustees of charities. There were 
other charities where the Churchwardens 
or Overseers, or both, were trustees ; 
and there were other trustees as well. 
It was hardly too much to say on these 
figures that they made up 204 out of 311. 


Mr. Cobb 
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Of course there might be some other 
cases where it did not apply, but they 
were very few. In these cases if they 
made it compulsory on the Parish 
Council to do what Sub-section 2 already 
indicated, the Bill already gave a majority 
of elective trustees. What were the 
other cases not touched at present by 
the Bill? ‘There were 107 cases, and 
of these 31, or about one-tenth of the 
whole number of parochial charities, 
were cases where the Incumbent alone 
was the trustee ; 22 wherethe Incumbent 
and others, not being Churehwardens or 
Overseers, were trustees ; and 54 were 
cases of private co-optation, of which 36 
were co-optation without any sanction at 
all, and 18 of co-optation sanctioned by 
the Charity Commissioners by means of 
advertisements. In Sub-section 2 these 
were not touched, or only touched to the 
extent of where there might be some 
representative trustees. Just to show 
what would be the result if some such 
Amendment as this were not introduced, 
he would take the case of two contiguous 
villages. In one there might be a trustee- 
ship with the Incumbent, Churchwardens, 
and Overseers. In that case the Parish 
Council having under the sub-section 
the right to substitute trustees for the 
Churchwardens and Overseers, it was 
obvious that taking two Churchwardens 
and two Overseers the elective trustees 
would ‘be four-fifths of the who'e body, 
whereas in the neighbouring village with 
six co-optative trustees there would in 
that case under the sub-section be no 
elective principle whatever. Then there 
was the case where the trustees were the 
Incumbent and Churehwardens, and 
out of the whole 311 cases there were 
140 of that class. In that class of case 
it was quite clear that under the sub- 
section two-thirds of the trustees would 
be elective, while in the other case, where 
there were co-optative trustees none ofthem 
would be elective. He thought every 
Member of the Committee would see that 
such a result would be almost ridiculous, 
and it must cause great dissatisfaction 
to the inhabitants of a village who did 
not have elective trustees to see close to 
their doors a village that had a majority 
of elective trustees. He would take very 
shortly the other cases where under the 
sub-section there was no elective element 
whatever. He would take the case where 
the Incumbent alone was the trustee. 
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Those cases were one-tenth of the whole 
number. Why, he asked, should the 
Incumbent be the sole trustee of non- 
ecclesiastical parochial charities? The 
Incumbent had been appointed not on 
account of his clerical office, not because 
he was connected with the Church of 
England, but because he was well known, 
respectable, and a public man. He was 
appointed to represent the whole parish, 
and very likely for the reason that there 
had been no representative body in whose 
hands the donor could place the charity. 
If this Amendment was accepted, it 
would not oust the Incumbent in any 
way, but it would compel Parish Councils 
to add elective trustees, so as to give 
them the majority. In the cases of co- 
optation there was a large number in 
which the trustees had been co-opted 
without the smallest authority, without 
any legal right even—where a number of 
trustees had by their mere will gone on 
appointing trustees as one died, and so 
on, which was altogether illegal. In 


cases like that was it not more just in 
every way that the trustees should be 
appointed by some elective process ? 
He would only deal with two ob- 


jections made to his proposal. One 
great objection would be that the effect 
of the Amendment would be to largely 
increase the number of trustees; that 
the trustees should be a large and numer- 
ous body. It might be inconvenient in 
some cases to have 20; he could not, 
however, conceive in many cases so great 
a body as that. Unless there was some- 
thing important to do they would not all 
attend. But these were all matters of 
simple detail as compared with the great 
principle of allowing the people the 
management of their own charities. 
There was another objection—that with 
regard to the appointment of trustees of 
a charity not strictly according to the 
wishes and intentions of the person who 
set it up. 


An hon. MemBer : Hear, hear! 


*Mr. COBB: An hon. Member said 
“Hear, hear!” but that was done every 
day, and he did not see how the objec- 
tion could hold. It had been done by 
the Charity Commissioners in a very 
large number of cases. In regard to the 
action of the Commissioners, the prin- 
ciple of his Amendment was already 
admitted. It was a very common case, 
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he was told, for the Incumbent, the 
Churchwardens, three representative and 
three co-optative trustees to be appointed 
under a scheme, and in such a case there 
weuld be a majority already, and his 
Amendment would have no effect what- 
ever. The principle of the representative 
majority had been affirmed in this House. 
In May, 1886, Sir John Swinburne 
carried a Resolution ; he would not read 
all the words, but it was to the effect that 
every scheme ought to provide for the 
majority of trustees being directly elected. 
That went very much further than his 
proposal, because it applied to every 
charity, however large, in the country, 
whereas his Amendment only applied to 
rural parochial non-ecclesiastical chari- 
ties. The Resolution was seconded by 
the present Secretary to the Local Go- 
vernment Board (Sir Walter Foster), and 
was supported by a number of hon. 
Members. A Division was taken upon 
the Motion for Adjournment, which was 
negatived by 73 to 59. That was 
accepted as a decision upon the question 
and the Resolution was finally agreed to 
without a Division. That was, he would 
admit, a very small Division; it was 
what might almost be called a snap 
Division, but although on that occasion 
17 or 18 Members spoke, there was only 
one, Lord Francis Hervey, who spoke 
against the principle of a majority. 

Sir F. S. POWELL : I spoke against 
it myself. 

*Mr. COBB said, he understood the 
hon. Baronet did not speak against the 
principle, although he gave several 
reasons for not adopting the Resolution 
at that time. The right hon. Member 
for Bodmin (Mr. Courtney) appealed to 
Sir John Swinburne to withdraw his 
Resolution, not on account of the prin- 
ciple of the elective majority, but because 
it would include charities like Christ’s 
Hospital, and he pointed out how ridicu- 
lous it would be to have the local people 
in the parish appointed trustees in such a 
ease. The right hon. Member did not 
say a word against the principle, but 
remarked, in regard to the Division, 
“ the victory is highly significant and 
cannot be lost sight of.” His object 
now was to see that principle carried 
out. He might also refer the Com- 
mittee to the Report of the Charity 
Commissioners for the present year, 
which was also in favour of his Amend- 
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ment. In that Report they went into 
the origin of the appointment of repre- 
sentative trustees, and pointed out the 
difficulties they had to deal with. They 
concluded by saying that they antici- 
pated that many questions which had 
been the subject of controversy in the 
course of the gradual changes in the body 
of trustees of charities would be set at 
rest in,the constitution of the District and 
Parish Councils. The Charity Com- 
missioners, in fact, seemed to invite some 
direction from the House as to what they 
were to do in future in respect of 
schemes. The adoption of the majority 
principle would set this question at rest. 
He would conclude by again thanking 
the right hon. Gentleman for accepting 
the Amendment, which he now begged to 
move. 


Local Government 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 10, line 26, after the word “ Over- 
seers,” to insert as a new Sub-section the 
words,—(3) In the case of 2very parochial 
charity, not being an ecclesiastical charity, the 
Parish Council shall, notwithstanding that the 
number of trustees may have been fixed by the 
instrument creating the charity, or by any 
scheme for its admiuistration or otherwise, 
appoint such a number of additional trustees 
as will cause the number of trustees who are 
either elected by ratepayers or parochial 
electors, or inhabitants of the parish, or ap- 
pointed by the Parish Council or parish meet- 
ing, to be a majority of the whole body.”—(Mr. 
Cobb.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. E. STANHOPE: I must say 
that when this Amendment was put from 
the Chair, I was surprised that the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board—whom I am 
sorry not to see now in his place, because 
Iam going to advert directly to him— 
did not at once rise for the purpose of 
making a statement. In my opinion, the 
time has come when that statement has 


got to be made. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ; Committee counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. E. STANHOPE: In the earlier 
discussions on this clause charges of 
breach of faith have been made against 
the right hon. Gentleman. It has been 
said by a good many Members that he 
made a statement on the Second Reading 
on the Bill with which his present action 


Mr. Cobb 
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is entirely inconsistent. In view of that 
charge the right hon. Gentleman said he 
was waiting for an opportunity to make 
a statement on the subject, and that he 
would avail himself of the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Rugby for the 
purpose. That statement is what we 
are now awaiting. It cannot be possible 
that the Government are going to wait 
until all the Amendments are disposed of 
before the right hon. Gentleman makes 
the statement which I confidently believe 
he intends to make. In our opinion, 
that statement ought to be made before 
we dispose of the present Amendment. I 
do not want to put that unfairly or un- 
reasonably. Our contention is that the 
present action of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, as announced by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in regard to this Amend- 
ment, is absolutely and wholly inconsis- 
tent with the statement made by the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board on the 
Second Reading. Ido not want to labour 
the point at this stage, but what I want 
to point out is that if undertakings of 
this description are not to be binding be- 
tween the two sides of the House, the 
business of the House cannot properly 
be carried on. The statement on the 
Second Reading was of a character bind- 
ing not only on himself—and I believe 
the right hon. Gentleman will thoroughly 
respect that understanding—but on the 
whole of the Government. No Member 
of the Government can escape from the 
responsibility of the statement made by 
the right hon. Gentleman on the Second 
Reading. The right hon. Gentleman 
himself, since the Second Reading, has 
put on the Paper an Amendment which 
comes on at a later stage. Many of my 
friends are prepared to contend—and I 
think I am inclined to agree with them— 
that even that Amendment violates the 
spirit of the undertaking that he gave on 
the Second Reading. But whether that 
is so or not, that Amendment is a com- 
paratively small alteration compared with 
the Amendment proposed by the hon. 
Member for Rugby, to which the Go- 
vernment declare they are prepared to 
assent. We on this side say, or I, cer- 
tainly, say, without hesitation, that the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Rugby is a gross violation of the under- 
takings which the Government have 
entered into with us, and I appeal to the 
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good faith of the right hon. Gentleman 
at this stage, and without delay, to give 
us an explanation of the reason for the 
change of front of the Government. I 
ask him to tell us at once and straight- 
forwardly, as I know he will, what are 
the arguments that have influenced him 
in assenting to the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Rugby. 

Mr. J. H. ROBERTS (Denbighshire, 
W.) said the people of Wales felt very 
grateful to the hon. Member for Rugby 
for bringing forward his Amendment, 
and they highly appreciated the friendly 
attitude of the Government towards it. 
The Amendment was more urgently re- 
quired in Wales than in England, for the 
simple reason that most of the parochial 
charities in Wales were controlled by a 
very small minority in the country. The 
question involved in the Amendment was 
whether charities left for the benefit of 
the parishioners generally were to be 
dispensed by one section and for one 
section of the community, or whether 
they were to be administered for 
the benefit of the community at 
large. The case in Wales was a peculiar 
one. A great many of the parochial 
charities there had been left for the 
maintenance of the poor, and the party 
which controlled the charities in the 
Principality seemed to be under the 
impression not only that the poor were 
always with them, but that the poor were 
with them only. In 1889 an application 
was made with regard to the management 
of the charities in the County of Denbigh. 
It was pointed out that these charities 
were managed in a very unsatisfactory 
manner, and the result was that a special 
Commissioner was sent down to the 
county to make an exhaustive inquiry 
into the matter. Members who would 
take the trouble to examine the complete 
Report of that Committee would find 
ample arguments for supporting the 
Amendment. He would mention one 
case. It was that of the Ellis Davies 
charity in the parish of Cerrig-y- 
Druidion, a remote part of the county. 
Two hundred years ago the donor left 
certain property, stating explicitly that 
it was to be used for the benefit of the 


poor in the parish. How was that trust 


administered ? A large portion of it 
was applied absolutely for the benefit of 
the Church parishioners and a large 
portion of it was applied in aid of the 
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Chureh schools at Cerrig-y-Druidion. 
Unless the Amendment was adopted a 
very grave and very general evil in 
Wales would not be touched. He, there- 
fore, heartily supported the hon. Member 
for Rugby’s proposal, and hoped .the 
Government would continue to regard it 
with a friendly eye. 

*Sir F. 8S. POWELL (Wigan) said, 
that some reference had been made by 
the hon. Member for Rugby to the part 
he (Sir F. S. Powell) had taken in the 
Debate in the year 1886 on the Motion of 
Sir John Swinburne. He had spoken 
against the Motion for reasons he had 
already stated to the Committee—namely, 
that a Committee was then sitting in- 
vestigating the case, and that it was pre- 
mature for the House while the Com- 
mittee was sitting to arrive at a decision. 
He (Sir F. S. Powell) was at that time 
serving on the Committee, and took a 
great deal of interest in their proceedings. 
They passed this Resolution— 

“ The Committee fail to satisfy themselves that 
the Resolution could be practically carried out.” 
Therefore, they had on the one hand a 
snatch Division taken at 2 o’clock in the 
morning, and on the other hand the Re- 
port of a Committee which sat for not 
less than two years investigating the 
subject. But he had a further objection 
to the Motion of the hon. Member, and 
that was that it seemed to him a some- 
what severe proceeding to deal univer- 
sally in the same way with all these 
charities. The action of the Charity 
Commissioners had been of a different 
kind. They had investigated each 
case on its own merits. They had 
in many cases—he thought in all— 
sent down Inspectors to inquire 
into the conduct of the charities, 
They had heard what was to be said in 
the districts, and framed their schemes, 
and each scheme was adapted to the 
special wants of the charity. In the pre- 
sent case the proposal was that the House 
of Commons should at once, without 
special regard to the circumstances, and 
without deference to the real feeling of 
the localities, deal uniformly with all the 
charities. He ventured to say that a 
proceeding of this kind was not in the 
interest of the charities, and was con- 
trary to the policy of Parliament. The 
policy of Parliament always had been 
that, whereas the charities were first of 
all granted with reference to local wants, 
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any reform which took place in them 
should be of such a character as to meet 
those wants. That was an entirely 
different policy from that of the hon. 
Gentleman. ‘Then the hon. Gentleman 
had made some reference to co-optative 
trustees. He (Sir F. S. Powell) had not 
the honour to be a member of a parochial 
charitable trust, but he had for some 
years taken considerable part in the 
management of endowed schools, and he 
had no hesitation in saying that the in- 
terposition of co-optative trustees was 
highly beneficial to those charities. They 
supplied in many cases a want which was 
much felt. At any given time the trus- 
tees knew what kind of man was re- 
quired to carry out the administration of 
the trust. They might be weak in ad- 
ministration ; they might be defective in 
educational knowledge; or they might 
require some gentleman who was skilled 
in finance, and they would choose a per- 
son having the knowledge and skill re- 
quired to fill the vacancy. With refer- 


ence to the proposal of the Amendment, 
he did not find that any Committee of 
Inquiry had ever favoured the notion 
that a majority of the trustees should be of 


a representative character. There was, 
no doubt, a recommendation that there 
should be a_ representative element 
amongst the trustees. That was the 
opinion of the Committee which sat in 
1884 to inquire into charitable trusts 
generally, and it was also the opinion of 
the subsequent Committees of 1886 and 
1887 that there should be an element 
of representation in the case of endowed 
schools. It was the recommendation of 
the Committees that the representative 
element should be a strong one. He 
believed that at the present time it was 
the practice of the Charity Commis- 
sioners dealing with ordinary charitable 
trusts to appoint a considerable propor- 
tion of representative Governors—he be- 
lieved, in fact, that the recommendations 
of these two Committees were wholly 
and completely carried out, and that it 
was not now necessary for Parliament 
to interfere with any severe and drastic 
legislation of the character proposed by 
the hon. Member. It was desirable that 
there should be a representation of the 
locality in the administration of the 
charities, but the question was whether 
that representation should be partial, or 
through some elective body, or whether 
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it should bea predominant representation, 
He believed a middle course was the 
best and safest and easiest. He was of 
opinion that the charities should be dealt 
with by the Charity Commissioners as 
occasion arose, each scheme being adapted 
to the circumstances of the case after 
careful investigation. 

*Mr. PERKS (Lincolnshire, Louth) 
said, there was only one point on which 
he would venture to trouble the House, 
and that was the relation of this clause 
to Nonconformist charities. Of course,a 
great deal would depend on the phraseology 
which they would subsequently adopt in 
the definition of “ parochial charity.” 
It must be evident to those who were 
anxious to put under the control of the 
Parish Councils parochial charities which 
had hitherto been under the direction of 
the National Church that they must be 
prepared to apply precisely the same 
doctrine to parochial charities of a 
like character under the _ control 
of Nonconformist churches and chapels, 
It would be manifestly unjust to apply 
to parochial charities under the con- 
trol of the Established Church a doctrine 
which they were not prepared to extend 
to parochial charities of a kindred nature 
under the control of Nonconformists. 
After all, Nonconformists had contributed 
largely in many parts of the country to 
the charities of the Established Church. 
It was within the knowledge of many of 
them that Nonconformists were fulfilling 
the duties even cf Churchwardens. 
There wasa Nonconformist Churchwarden 
in his own parish of Chislehurst in Kent. 
In regard to the Amendment, the object, 
of course, was that charities should be 
distributed in accordance with the idea 
of the founders, and he was quite pre- 
pared to admit that when, for instance, 
a Wesleyan had left a fund for distribution 
amongst the poor generally, and had not 
specified the poor of any particular chapel 
or creed, that fund should be distributed 
amongst the poor of the whole parish. 
He should say, however, that there were 
certainly not more than 20 Wesleyan 
charities of a such a nature established in 
the rural parishes of the country. The 
chief reason why he strongly supported 
the Amendment was because he believed 
it would conduce to a more equitable 
distribution of charities which had been 
manifestly intended for all the parish- 
ioners. In the Division of Lincolnshire 
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he represented, which joined that of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. E. 
Stanhope), there were a large number 
of Nonconformists in all the villages, and 
it was a fact that the charities in those 
places, for some reason or another, gravi- 
tated into the hands of people closely 
connected with the Established Church. 
He was not bringing any charge against 
the managers of these particular charities, 
but, unquestionably, the state of things 
was that in villages where 60, 70, and 
80 per cent. of the parishioners were 
Nonconformists the members of that 
Religious Body had no share whatever in 
the distribution of the parochial charities. 
He, therefore, supported the Amendment, 
believing that it would conduce to the 
more equitable distribution of charities 
which had been intended by the founders 
for the full benefit of the parishioners. 
Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Here- 
ford) said, the Amendment did not appear 
to him to be as extensive in its opera- 
tion as would seem at first to be the 
case. The hon. Member who had just 
sat down said that the grouping of 
parochial charities flowed rather in 
the direction of Churchmen than in the 
direction of Nonconformists. The Amend- 
ment would go a very short way to 
remedy such an iujustice if it existed. 
It had, however, already been remedied. 
The second sub-section practically settled 
the status of what were called Church 
charities, as it enacted that the Parish 
Council should oust both the Overseers 
and Churchwardens, and elect trustees in 
their place. The present Amendment 
dealt with a much more limited class of 
parochial charities, those in the hands 
of private trustees. He found himself, to 
a great extent, in agreement with the 
proposition of the Government on the 
subject of Church or parochial charities. 
He thought it entirely reasonable that if 
Representative Bodies were established 
in these parishes, they should have the 
power of dealing with a matter so im- 
portant to the inhabitants over whom 
they would rule as the charities of the 
place. He was also decidedly of opinion 
that it was desirable that the Parish 
Councils, being elective bodies, should 
have a voice in the appointment of 
trustees. He thonght that those on the 
Opposition side of the House spoke too 
much of Church property and Church 
charities. Whom did these charities 
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belong to? They belonged to the poor 
of the parish. The difference between 
a private and a public trust was that in 
the former the trustees knew to whom 
they were to distribute the funds, whilst 
in the latter they were given a discretion. 
It was a question of this discretion 
which had been agitating the Committee 
for the last two nights. Some hon. 
Gentlemen opposite desired to get the 
trusts out of the hands of the Church, 
because they thought that the discretion 
of the Church and of the Incumbents and 
church officers had not been well used. 
They knew that it could be abused. The 
hon. Member for Peterborough (Mr. A. 
C. Morton) had admitted that when he 
was a trustee he had practically abused 
the trust by committing one injustice 
with the view of redressing a previous 
injustice. It was not contrary to ex- 
perience that persons, acting from re- 
ligious or from interested motives, would 
favour some classes of the community 
over others. One could not shut one’s 
eyes to this defect in human nature. One 
might wish all people to be perfect, but, 
as a matter of fact, one knew they 
were not. The only way to guard 
against such things was to give more 
persons than one the power of distributing 
these funds. When he came to the 
words of the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Rugby (Mr. Cobb), it 
appeared to him that it was of too sweep- 
ing a character. The Amendment 
placed on the Paper by the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
provided that the added trustees should 
in no case exceed one-third. of the 
Governing Body. He did not see why, 
where there was no religious difficulty in 
the way, there should be a majority of 
elected trustees over persons who were 
already presumably suitable for their 
posts. There was an Amendment on the 
Paper in the name of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for West Birming- 
ham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) which, if 
accepted by the Government, would, he 
thought, meet the case. One result of 
the action the Government were now 
taking would probably be to prevent 
people from leaving charitable donations 
to the poor of the parish by will or 
otherwise. Of course it was desirable 
to be charitable, but there must be cases 
in which charities had thoroughly 
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demoralised the people in small localities. 
He should not object if the result antici- 
pated by some hon. Gentlemen on that 
(the Opposition) side of the House, and 
benevolent people, instead of waiting till 
they were dead to benefit their neighbours, 
acted a more charitable part by them- 
selves supervising the distribution of 
the benefits they intended to confer. 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Horn- 
castle (Mr. E. Stanhope), who spoke 
half-an-hour ago, brought a _ rather 
serious charge against both the Govern- 
ment and myself. I should just like to 
repeat in a House, which is fuller than it 
was when he made that allegation, ex- 
actly what I understood him to say. I 
understood him to say that the present 
action of the Government was absolutely 
and wholly inconsistent with my state- 
ment on the Second Reading, and that if 
an understanding made by a responsible 
Representative of the Government was 
not to be regarded as binding business 
could not be carried on. The right hon. 


Gentleman intimated also that my Amend- 
ment violated the spirit of that under- 
taking, and that, although it was a 


small alteration compared with the 
Amendment of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Rugby (Mr. Cobb), it was 
nevertheless a gross violation of the 
undertaking the Government had 
given. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE: I beg the 
right hon. Gentleman’s pardon. I did 
not use those words with regard to his 
Amendment. 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The right hon. 
Gentleman is perfectly within his right 
in challenging the action of the Govern- 
ment and my own part in that action. 
As, however, I do not agree with the 
construction he has placed on my con- 
duct, I must trouble the Committee for 
a few minutes while I recall the history 
of the attitude of the Government with 
reference to these charities, and the state- 
ments I have made on the two occasions 
on which I have had the honour of 
addressing the House on the Bill 
generally. When I brought the Bill in 
I stated on behalf of the Government 
that the House would understand the 
true and broad dividing line which we 
drew between civil and ecclesiastical 
matters, and I went on to say— 
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“ We do not touch the parish in its ecclesias- 
tical aspect at all. We do not interfere with its 
ecclesiastical functions * pest But in all 
civil parishes Churchwardens are ex officio 
Overseers. We see uo necessity that they 
should continue in that capacity in the future, 
We therefore provide, &c.’ 

I then said— 


“ We propose to transfer to Parish Councils 
the powers and duties of Churchwardens, except 
as respects the Church or ecclesiastical 
charities.” 

Of course, even in a long speech such as 
mine was on that occasion, it was im- 
possible to go in detail into all provisions 
of the Bill ; but the Bill was printed with- 
in a very few days of my speech, and the 
clause which we have been discussing for 
the last two or three days was in the Bill 
when it was introduced to the House, 
and has therefore been before the 
country for seven or eight months, 
A broad distinction was drawn between 
ecclesiastical and non-ecclesiastical cha- 
rities and the determination—or rather, I 
should say, the desire of the Govern- 
ment was.to ensure that every secular 
function now performed by the Church- 
warden or any other officer of the parish 
should be vested in the representative of 
the parish elected at a parish meeting 
and forming part of the Parish Council. 
For a long time no doubt but little 
discussion was raised in the country 
with regard to what I may call the 
controversial aspects of the Bill, attention 
being more generally directed to the finan- 
cial and constructive parts of the Govern- 
ment proposals. It was not until the month 
of August that a representative of the 
Church of England drew public attention 
to the fact that the Bill as drawn seriously 
menaced the interests of the Church, and 
the points raised by Mr. Dibdin’s letter in 
The Times were also discussed by various 
official utterances, newspaper articles, 
and speeches. Four points were spe- 
cially marked out for public notice. The 
first and foremost point to which promi- 
nence was given, was as to what the 
position of Church schools would be 
under this Bill. It was maintained by 
many high authorities of the Church 
that the wording of the Bill would justify 
an interference by the Parish Councils 
with the trusteeship and management of 
these schools. In the second place at- 
tention was called to the very large 
number of buildings, some of which had 
been erected in recent years, for the pur- 
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poses of the Church, and which had been 
used for religious purposes in connection 
with the Church, partly of a missionary 
and partly of an educational character, 
while others had been used for general 
parish purposes and for organising the 
parish work of the Church. It was 
suggested that these rooms were seri- 
ously menaced by the provisions of the 
Bill. The third point related to a sub- 
ject which has now happily been satis- 
factorily settled—namely, the powers 
which the Parish Councils should have 
over closed churchyards. The last point 


. related to the subject which has occupied 


the attention of the Committee for the 
last 48 hours, and with regard to which 
my alleged breach of faith has arisen— 
namely, to whom is to be given the 
power of managing the non-ecclesiastical 

rochial charities, or what are more 
familiarly called “doles.” In the letter 
which Mr. Dibdin wrote to The Times 
on the 30th August he called attention 
among other things to the doles, and 
said that— 

“They represent the Church’s endowments in 
trust for the poor.” 
That was undoubtedly a very neat andan 
almost epigrammatic phrase, and it has 
been used again and again in this contro- 
versy. Mr. Dibdin went on to say that 
this form of charity might not commend 
itself to modern ideas, but that was not 
the matter they had to decide, which was 
whether or not the Chureh officer whom 
the founder, being desirous to establish 
not merely a charity, but aChurch charity, 
appointed as his almoner is to be dis- 
placed in order that the secular control of 
the Parish Council may be substituted, 
Mr. Dibdin said that that was the effect 
of the Bill. Therefore there was in 
August the distinct allegation made that 
the control of the Church officers over 


Church charities might be displaced in 
favour of that of the Parish Councils. Mr. 
Dibdin added— 


“TI object to the seizure by the State of 
Church property held in trust for the poor, as 
strongly as to other forms of disendowment.” 
Mr. Dibdin’s letter resulted in a discus- 
sion being raised upon the subject of the 
Bill. Meetings of Church,Organisations 
were convened. Rural Conferences and 
Synods were held; there proved to be 
general unanimity of opinion with respect 
to the schools and parish rooms; there 
were some differences with regard to the 
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[ churchyards, and there were very grave 
differences of opinion with respect to the 
question of doles. Two lines of thought 
came prominently into view—one, follow- 
ing Mr. Dibdin, objected to the disen- 
dowment of the Church trust for the poor, 
and the other contended that this formed 
no part of Church organization or Church 
property, and that there was no reason- 
able objection to be taken to the Bill on 
that ground. I could give the Committee 
a great many justifications of the latter 
opinion, but I will only call attention to 
one ortwo. Speaking at the Church 
Congress at Birmingham in October last, 
in his opening address delivered in the 
presence of a large number of the episco- 
pate, as well as of the clergy, and a still 
larger number of strongly devoted laymen, 
the Bishop of Worcester, said— 

“The transference of doles and charitable 

trusts to other hands than those of Incumbents 
and Churchwardens does not seem to me fraught 
with any appreciable mischief.” 
This was the official statement of one 
of the Bishops of the Church of England 
made in the presence of a large 
number of other Bishops, and not dis- 
puted or questioned at the time. 


Mr. S. LEIGHTON: The right hon. 
Gentleman will allow me to say that at 
the Congress at Birmingham there was 
a special meeting on this very subject. 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I am quite 
aware there was a meeting at which the 
hon. Member for Oswestry delivered a 
very powerful speech in favour of the 
views he has maintained in this House. 
I am not saying that the Bishop’s views 
were universally accepted, but I was 
pointing out that he declared clearly his 
belief that the proposed change was in- 
significant, and he did so in the presence 
of the leading members of the Episcopate. 
I will quote one other authority, that of 
a paper which emphatically represents 
what I may call the strongest Church 
opinion of the day—I mean The 

uardian. That paper is conducted 
with very great ability; it is entirely 
opposed to the present Government ; it is, 
if I may say so, generally hostile in its 
criticisms of myself, and therefore 
may be taken to be a fairly impartial 
witness in these transactions. The 
Guardian, shortly after the meeting of 
the Church Congress, found fault with 
many parts of the Bill, but went on to 
say that— 
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“As for doles or gifts administered for the 
benefit of all parishioners irrespective of creed, 
the mere fact of management by the clergy or 
Churchwardens does not constitute them eccle- 
siastical charities, nor” 

—and I recommend this strongly to the 
hon. Member for Preston (Mr. Tomlin- 
son )— ° 
“can the substitution of Parish Councillors 
be interpreted as in any sense robbing the 
Church.” 

In many such cases, continued The 
Guardian— 

“ The clergy will be relieved of a thankless 
and invidious task, nor should it be forgotten 
that wherever trust deeds exist the adminis- 
trators of the charity, whoever they may be, 
will be equally bound to observe the terms of 
the trust.” 

I have now indicated to the Com- 
mittee what was the state of the con- 
troversy when Parliament met in the 
Autumn. No doubt it is in respect of 
the speech that I made in moving the 
Second Reading of the Bill that the right 
hon. Member for Horncastle founds the 
very severe charge he has _ brought 
against me. Let me ask the Committee 


to mark how I dealt with each one 
of the great complaints against the 


Bill on that occasion. First I referred 
to the case of the schools. Hon. Members 
will agree with me that an agitation of 
considerable magnitude arose with regard 
to control of the Church schools, and it 
was asserted in strong language that the 
Government were endeavouring by a 
side wind to interfere with the 
management of those schools, and 
that in so doing they were  violat- 
ing the promises which we had 
given not to touch ecclesiastical pro- 

rty. It was my duty to vindicate not 
only the Bill but myself against the 
charge, and I endeavoured to show 
that the actual wording of the Bill was 
not capable of being twisted in the direc- 
tion that had been given to it with 
respect to schools. But I went fur- 
ther, and said that in consequence of 
doubts that had arisen on the subject 
the Government were prepared to intro- 
duce words into the Bill for the purpose 
of setting this question completely and 
finally at rest. I have fulfilled that pro- 
mise, and I have placed upon the Paper 
a clause to which no objection has been 
raised from any quarter of the House. 
I hope, therefore, that that controversy 
is at an end, because I shall move the 
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insertion of the clause at the proper 
time. The next point was with regard 
to the management of the parish rooms. 
I have never attempted to conceal from 
myself the difficulty of dealing with that 
question, because the parish room is just 
one of those institutions in which it is 
most difficult to separate the secular 
element from the ecclesiastical element. 
I, however, laid down the principle that 
where parish rooms are used for religious 
and Church purposes they should not 
come within the purview of the Bill, but 
that where they are used merely for 
literary or educational purposes they 
should be regarded as coming under a 
general trust for the purposes of the 
parishes, and that the Parish Council 
should be represented on the manage- 
ment. I endeavoured to deal with 
the management of closed churchyards 
as involving a purely sanitary question, 
and have accepted an Amendment to the 
effect that as long as the cost of their 
maintenance is not asked to be defrayed 
out of the rates the management of them 
shall remain in the hands of those who 
now control them. Now we come to the 
question of doles, and as my character 
has been attacked, I think I am entitled 
to reply. On the occasion of the Second 
Reading, I said that we proposed to in- 
terfere with parochial and not with eccle- 
siastical charities. Parochial charities were 
divided into four groups, i.e., charities 
for the benefit of a class such as widows 
and orphans, charities to be distributed 
in a particular mode, such as gifts of coal 
or clothing, charities for the general bene- 
fit of the poor, and charities purely eccle- 
siastical. With the last named I did not 
interfere. But I laid down the principle 
that an eleemosynary charity, adminis- 
tered by the officers of the Church, was 
not a Church charity. I stated that that 
was the law of the land, and that posi- 
tion has not been controverted. But does 
the hon. Member for Preston say that 
that is not so ? 

Mr. TOMLINSON : I did not con- 
trovert that; but I contend it does not 
carry you to the extent of changing the 
trustees of the charity. 

Mr. H.H. FOWLER : That is not the 
point I am dealing with. The principle 
I have laid down may be unjust and in- 
equitable, but it is the law of England, 
and it has been decided over and over 
again. In saying that such charities 
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should be treated as general charities, I 
used the words which have been so much 
quoted, apart from their context. I 
must ask the Committee, therefore, to 
bear with me while I repeat the words. 
They are— 

“ We are prepared to contend that those doles 
which are for a general charitable purpose and 
not exclusively for ecclesiastical purposes are 
parochial charities ; and although we do not for 
a moment propose that the rectoror any trustee 
properly appointed should be removed, or dis- 
possessed, or interfered with in his trusteeship, 
we claim that the Parish Council shall have the 
right to elect, instead of the Vestry, trustees in 
those cases.” 

This is the manner in which I dealt with 
the main questions raised in regard to the 
Bill. It is with these parochial and non- 
ecclesiastical charities we are dealing. If 
the Committee are now to come to any 
just decision on the question of parochial, 
non-ecclesiastical charities, they must 
either accept or reject the distinction 
which I have laid down between 
ecclesiastical and non - ecclesiastical 
charities. You urge that the Govern- 
ment have pledged themselves not to 
interfere with ecclesiastical charities, 


and you say that some particular charity 


is ecclesiastical. We reply that it is not, 
and so the argument goes round and 
round ina circle. If these were ecclesia- 
stical charities, I say the Amendment 
would be wholly and absolutely incon- 
sistent with the pledges of the Govern- 
ment, and that it would be agross breach 
of faith for the Government to interfere 
with the management of ecclesiastical 
charities. But from the firstday that the 
Bill was brought in and all through the 
discussions I have invariably maintained 
the opinion on behalf of the Government 
that charities for general purposes are 
not ecclesiastical charities. I put it to 
hon. Members opposite, whether after 
they have heard from me the objects of 
these parochial charities it can be main- 
tained that they are connected with 
religion in any way except that religion 
is the inspiring motive of eleemosynary 
charity ? The income of the parochial 
charities of the country amounts to about 
£2,200,000. The Charity Commissioners’ 
Report of 1877 divides them up in the 
following classes :—For educational pur- 
poses, £667,000 a year; for clergy, 
lecturers, sermons, &c., £91,000 a year; 
for other Church purposes, £113,000 a 
year ; for Nonconformist churches and 
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ministers, £38,000 a year. These are 
clearly what are called ecclesiastical 
charities. Then I come to apprentice- 
ships and advancement in life, including, 
I believe, portions to young maids on 
marriage, £88,000 a year. You cannot 
eall that a Church charity or an eccle- 
siastical charity. Then there are for 
parochial and other public uses £67,000 
a year; for hospitals and dispensaries 
£199,000 a year; for almshouses and 
pensions £552,000 a year ; and for dis- 
tribution among the poor in money or 
kind £383,000 a year. So that nearly 
three-quarters of the whole income is 
strictly for parochial and secular charities 
—for relieving the poor, for advancing 
poor people in life, and to provide 
pensions and almshouses for them when 
they are worn out. Can hon. Members 
really say that these are Church charities? 
I am going to give them two more 
quotations from The Guardian. After 
I had made my speech on the Second 
Reading The Guardian wrote— 


“The two chief fears about the Parish 
Councils Bill, viewed from the ecclesiastical 
side, prove, as we have all along expected, to 
have no solid foundation. It is not meant to 
touch Church schools ; it is not meant to touch 
parish rooms where they have any properly 
ecclesiastical character. On the other hand, 
it. is meant to touch parish charities when the 
beneficiaries are not necessarily Churchmen. 
We do not at all say that in this last respect it 
will invariably carry out the founder’s inten- 
tion. It is quite as likely—at all events, in the 
cases of doles which he directs to be distributed 
in church, or for the receipt of which he makes 
attendance at a particular service a condition— 
that he meant to confine his beneficence to 
Churchmen, as that he proposed to extend it to 
all the parishioners. But if this contention 
could ever have been put forward with any 
chance of success, the time for doing so has 
long passed. It has been settled law for more 
than 30 years that the appearance of these and 
similar conditions in a bequest does not exclude 
non-Churchmen from taking their full share of 
the benefit. The only claim that these charities 
have to be counted as ecclesiastical is the fact 
that the distributors are Church officers. If this 
be so, we are unable to see any advantage in 
exempting them from a Parish Councils Bill. 
A charity, in the administration of which she is 
forbidden to pay any regard to this qualification, 
seems to us to be one of those secular acts 
which the Church may either do herself or leave 
to others, according as the circumstances of the 
time suggest The new democracy has an 
absolute confidence in its own ability. It be- 
lieves itself omniscient ; it looks forward to soon 
becoming omnipotent. To imagine that it 
will leave parish charities in the hands of the 
Church because the Church knows what is good 
for it better than it knows itself would be to 
plant .ourselves in a fool’s paradise. What- 
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ever happens these charities will bedissociated 
from the Church ; the only choice open to her 
is whether she shall give them up cheerfully or 
submit to have them taken from her. Where 
no principle is involyed—where they are not in 
any strict sense her property—there ought, we 
conceive, to be no hesitation as to which course 
she should take. Nor need we be much dis- 
turbed at the prospect of incapable administra- 
tion. The history of dole charities has not been 
invariably an edifying one, and, though the 
Parish Councils may, and probably will, begin 
by making mistakes at least as great as any 
made in the past by clergy or Churchwardens, 
pn oy will teach them something, if it be 
only diffidence in their own ability to make the 
world perfect. We suspect that there is a fund 
of undeveloped faculty in the agricultural 
labourer which will do good service to the com- 
munity, provided that he is not tempted to 
spend other people’s money with no controlling 
sense that he is spending his own at the same 
time.” 

A week later they returned to the ques- 
tion, and again repeated the law that the 
character of a charity could not be 
decided by the character of the persons 
appointed to administer it. That is not 
only the decision of the law, but it is in 
accordance with common sense. In that 
article The Guardian said— 


“We are not speaking of the intentions of 
donors. It may be an unwarrantable perversion 
of these to intrust the administration of a 
charity to any class of persons but the class 
named in the instrument of foundation. But 
this has no bearing on our present argument. 
The interference with donors’ intentions would 
be precisely the same if the distribution of the 
fund were placed in the hands of the highway 
inspector. The Church is not in any special 
sense the guardian of founders’ intentions ; she 
is so only when those intentions are distinctly 
ecclesiastical. It is admitted that the sub- 
stitution of other distributors will make no 
change whatever in the persons who are to 
receive the dole. They are the poor of the 
parish now ; they will be the poor of the parish 
when the Parish Councils Bill has become law. 
Not one of the persons who benefits by it now 
does so in right of any ecclesiastical character 
he may possess. He benefits by it simply 
because he is poor, and lives in a particular 
place. If any charity designed for the benefit 
of the poor becomes an ecclesiastical charity 
simply because the Incumbent of the 
parish is included among the _ trustees 
of it, what should be said of a_ bequest 
of money to be distributed by a parish doctor 
or a Police Magistrate? Does the one thereby 
become a medical charity or the other a police 
charity? And might a Bill to substitute some 
other person for the doctor or the Magistrate be 
reasonably opposed by the College of Physicians 
or the Local Police Authorities by reason of the 
medical or police character of the gift? We do 
not deny that in some cases, perhaps in many 
cases, the donors wished the incumbent as such 
to be the administrator of the bequest, and that 
had they foreseen the Parish Councils Bill they 
might have adopted some other form of words 
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to give effect to this desire. But in many other 
cases it seems to us at least equally probable that 
they wished nothing except that the distribution 
should be entrusted to someone who was likel 
to know the circumstances of the recipients. It 
would surely be unwise for the Church to stand 
in the way of a change which is generally 
desired, on the ground that the founders of 
these charities may have intended something 
which they did not express in words,” 


These are very clear expressions of 
opinion. They describe the attitude 
which I took up in my speech on behalf 
of the Government. The Bill contem- 
plates the transfer of these charities, and 
only these charities, from ecclesiastical to 
secular control. Now, what is the posi- 
tion of the Charity Commissioners in 
the matter? In their last Report they 
say— 

“The partial development of a representa- 
tive element in bodies of Charity Trustees, 
which had thus been gradually effected, was 
directly stimulated by the following recom- 
mendation of the Select Committee of 1884 :— 
‘Your Committee, while of opinion that the 
powers and duties conferred upon the Commis- 
sioners may be safely extended to charities 
which have hitherto been exempt from their 
jurisdiction, would accompany that extension 
by a more direct recognition of the wishes of 
localities. In the administration of charitable 
funds the stimulus of private interest is absent, 
and the best available substitute for it is a 
direct and official responsibility to the in- 
habitants of the district. We have been 
encouraged by this authoritative expression of 
opinion, and by subsequent discussions in 
Parliament upon the application of the system 
of representation to the appointment of charity 
trustees, to extend the practice of introducing 
a Tepresentative element into all bodies of 
trustees constituted by our schemes, in the case 
of Charities applicable for the benefit of the 
peor, or of the inhabitants generally of a par- 
ticular place. We anticipate that 
many of the questions which have been the sub- 
ject of controversy in the course of the gradual 
changes, which we have here sketched, in the 
composition of bodies of trustees of charities, 
will be set at rest by the constitution, now 
apparently imminent, of District and Parish 
Councils. We have, indeed, already derived 
considerable assistance in this respect from the 
facilities for the indirect representation of large 
areas afforded by County Councils.’” 

The policy of the Charity Commissioners, 
then, is clearly the introduction of the 
representative element. I put down an 
Amendment providing that the additional 
elective element on the body of trustees 
should be one-third. I am not going to 
shrink in any way from the proposal I 
have made. But my hon. Friend the 
Member for Rugby was not satisfied with 
that Amendment, and he. proposes that 
the elective element should be one-half. 
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[Cries of “ More!”] Well, a majority. 


He proposes one-half plus one. Prac- 
tically I propose one-third, and he pro- 
poses a majority. I thought it necessary 
to ascertain what was the actual practice 
of the Charity Commissioners in framing 
schemes for the management of charities, 
and I find that it is tointroducea majority of 
representative trustees. And practically 
the clause which is in the Bill, and 
which was in the Bill when first intro- 
duced, would give a majority of elected 
trustees in from 60 to 70 per cent. of the 
charities. Reference has been made to 
an answer given a few days ago by a 
member of the Government who repre- 
sents the Charity Commission in this 
House. In that answer it was shown 
that of the 311 charities referred to 204 
would be covered by the Bill as it stands 
without any Amendment whatever. The 
Charity Commissioners give another 
illustration with reference to charities in 
the County of Northampton, showing 
that of 331 parochial charities rather 
more than two-thirds would be covered 
by the Bill as it stands, without my 
Amendment or the Amendment of my 
hon. Friend, and that in those cases 
the elected trustees would be in a 
majority. There are only 101 of 
these charities to which my Amend- 
ment, or the Amendment of my hon. 
Friend, would apply, and in 49, or half 
of these, there is no question of an 
Incumbent or Churchwarden at all, the 
trustees being elected by co-optation. 
Again, I have this day received informa- 
tion from the Charity Commission, 
stating that of the 19 rural schemes now 
under their consideration the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Rugby would 
apply to one only. What I want the 
Committee to see is this—that although 
I admit—and I am not going to 
depart from it — that my hon. 
Friend’s Amendment does go largely 
beyond the Amendment I put down, yet 
its operation is-singularly limited in 
extent. The principle which I laid down 
in my Amendment, and which the 
Government have all through laid down, 
is this—the introduction of the elective 
principle of trustees. Under the clause 
which the House has already passed, 
two-thirds of the charities of the country 
will have a majority of elected trustees. 
The question now is, How far will the 
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Committee extend that principle? Every 
man thinks his own view the best. I am 
not going to pretend to the Committee 
that I have altered my opinion. 
When I put my Amendment down I 
did so with forethought and with care ; 
but in a case of this sort, which involves 
no matter of principle, people are entitled 
to have their own opinions, and hon. 
Members opposite know—it would be 
cant for them to pretend that it is not 
so—that in administrative matters Minis- 
ters have to consider the opinions of 
their Party on questions of this sort. 
I could tell the Committee, if it was 
not a breach of confidence, of cases where 
former Ministers when a Bill was pass- 
ing through the House’ deferred to 
their friends behind them. I do not deny 
that the majority of the supporters of the 
Government considered that this clause 
should go further than it does. There 
is no question of principle involved. 
You say that is a breach of faith ; but 
I think I have given sufficient evidence 
to refute that charge. The Committee 
have already given the elective principle 
in 70 out of 100 cases, and it is for them 
to say whether they will extend it to the 
remaining 30. From the first down to 
the present day the Government have 
never wavered with reference to the dis- 
tinction between ecclesiastical and non- 
ecclesiastical charities. We have always 
upheld the doctrine that a charity given 
for Church purposes is an ecclesiastical 
charity. As the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer said yesterday. when we come 
to the Definition Clause we shall be pre- 
pared to consider every suggestion made 
to us in the matter. We are not going 
to stand rigidly by the words in the Bill 
if hon. Gentlemen can show that any 
particular ecclesiastical charity has been 
left out. But parochial charities, we 
hold, are the property of the public, and 
ought to be administered by representa~ 
tives of the public duly elected. Our 
position has been clear and consistent 
throughout, and although I find no fault 
with hon. Gentlemen for criticising my 
action or that of the Government, I 
respectfully appeal to the House that no 
case has been made out against me of 
having broken my pledge and adopted a 
policy wholly inconsistent with my state- 
ment on the Second Reading of the 
Bill. 
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Mr. E. STANHOPE: I am not 
going to follow the right hon. Gentleman 
over the whole field he has traversed. I 
intend to limit myself to particular points 
in which we think the Government have 
departed from the original position which 
they took up in this matter. The right 
hon. Gentleman himself has gone over 
the whole field of his relations with the 
Church question. He seems to think 
that it is a case of character. He wanted 
to show that in all questions affecting 
the Church he has dealt fairly and 
reasonably with the objections that have 
been raised, and to argue from that that 
in this particular case, as to which we 
have grave doubts on the subject, he has 
also dealt with perfect fairness with the 
Church. Now there is no doubt that 
at the outset the Government were pre- 
pared to make an absolutely clear dis- 
tinction between ecclesiastical and civil 
charities. Our difficulty is that we are 
not able to accept the definition of eccle- 
siastical charities contained in the Bill. 
The whole question depends upon the 
definition of ecclesiastical charities which 
the Government are prepared to adopt. 
It is admitted by the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself that the definition in the 
Bill is defective, and he has put down an 
Amendment upon it. He also says that 
when we reach that Amendment Mem- 
bers will be entitled not only to discuss 
the definition, but to suggest any other. 
I am afraid the right hon. Gentleman 
will find the definition on the Paper 
wholly inadequate. The right hon. 
Gentleman has alluded to the case of 
schools, and has put down an Amend- 
ment excluding them from the operation 
of the Bill. On that point I have not a 
word to say, but with reference to parish 
rooms the explanation of the right hon. 
Gentleman is not so satisfactory. I will 
not discuss that point. now, but I want to 
give the Government fair warning that 
when we come to the Definition Clause 

we will have to raise the question whe- 
ther the Government are not including a 
number of parish rooms. We then come 
to other parochial charities. I am per- 
fectly prepared to rest the case I am 
about to make upon the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman himself. The 
right hon. Gentleman tried to make 
out that we contend that when 
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the Vicar and Churchwardens are 
nominated trustees that fact consti- 
tutes an ecclesiastical charity. We never 
asserted anything of the kind. What we 
did assert was that in many cases when 
the Vicar and Churchwardens are named 
in the trust the person who gave the 
money intended that Church officers 
should be the persons to administer it. 
Whether the trustees are Church officials 
or the officials of any other denomina- 
tions, we equally contended that these 
persons had in many cases been nomi- 
nated as instruments through whom 
charities should be administered, and it is 
monstrous to contend, whatever may have 
been the intention of the donors, that 
these charities should be taken away from 
ecclesiastical officials and transferred to 
other persons. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has referred to his speech on the 
Second Reading of the Bill. He says 
that he does not for a moment propose 
that a Rector or any trustee properly 
appointed should be removed, or dis- 
possessed, or interfered with in his 
trusteeship ; but that he proposes to give 
to the Parish Council instead of the 
Vestry the power to elect trustees in 
these cases. In other words, the effect 
of the pledge given by the right hon. 
Gentleman on behalf of the Government 
is that the Parish Council would be 
substituted for the Vestry as the 
authority to appoint trustees in cases 
where the Vestry now possesses that 
power, but the Amendment which the 
right hon. Gentleman is prepared to 
accept violates that engagement, and does 
something very different from that which 
the right hon. Gentleman laid down. He 
is going to give a majority to the elected 
representatives, and as the power of the 
Vicar has already been indirectly taken 
away, the Government are not adhering 
to the spirit of their promise. To that 
extent they are departing from and vio- 
lating the solemn pledges into which 
they had entered with the House. There 
may be many other cases where there are 
sole trustees of parochial charities, and 
in these cases it is equally unfair by the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Rugby to allow the Parish Council to 
have the right of nominating trustees so 
as to constitute a majority of the trust. 
The Committee might have been pre- 
pared to accept the proposal that in these 
cases the Parish Council should have the 
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right to appoint a certain number of 
trustees, but the acceptance of the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Rugby is a gross breach of faith by the 
Government, and constitutes a fearful 
innovation upon the proposals which 
have hitherto been made. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: It was 
my lot last night to witness a Parlia- 
mentary incident which is of rare occur- 
rence. I was charged in Debate by the 
right hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down that in the short speech which I 
delivered I confined myself to the subject 
of the Amendment which was before the 
Committee. Perhaps that does not too 
often occur. I am, however, disposed to- 
night again to commit the same offence, 
and strictly to confine myself to the 
Amendment now before the Committee ; 


but as the right hon. Gentleman has 
advanced matter which is of serious 


character, I ought, before going to the 
Amendment, to advert to the charge 
which he makes against my right hon. 
Friend the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board of having been guilty of a 


breach of faith. I wish, to a certain 
extent, to widen the front of that charge, 
and to say that the responsibility of my 
right hon. Friend’s speech in all its main 
points was fully accepted by the whole 
of the Members of the Government. 
Consequently, if my hon. Friend is in any 
degree chargeable with what the right 
hon. Gentleman imputes to him, I accept 
the accusation, and I accept the responsi- 
bility as falling upon all alike. Ona 
former occasion I heard the charge that 
the Government had departed from the 
speech of my right hon. Friend in pro- 
posing the Second Reading, when he 
said that trustees were not to be inter- 
fered with in the exercise of their 
functions. I understood that the charge 
then made, so far as those words were 
concerned, was that those trustees were 
to be flooded by a number of trustees 
brought in under the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Rugby, and that our 
acceptance of that Amendment was a 
breach of faith, inasmuch as it was an 
interference with the functions of trustees. 
I contend, Sir, that there is no founda- 
tion for this charge in connectién with 
these particular words. They constitute 
no interference with the freedom of a 
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trustee or with the function of a trustee, 
although a change takes place in the 
balance of interests and opinions on the 
body of trustees with which he is con- 
nected. It would be just as equitable, in 
my opinion, to contend that the freedom, 
independence, and privilege of a Member 
of Parliament are interfered with by the 
electors of this country when, having had 
the felicity of being in a majority in one 
Parliament, he goes to the country and 
not infrequently finds himself in a small 
minority in another Parliament. That 
has happened, I suppose, to us all. Un- 
questionably I have been conscious of 
it, on more than one occasion; but I 
never heard any Member of a minority 
in this country complain of his freedom 
being interfered with or his function 
diminished because, unhappily, those who 
agreed with him in the House did not 
form the same proportion of the whole 
body they had formed in another and 
more happy and more Elysian period. 
As far as these words are concerned, we 
dismiss that charge. Now, as I under- 
stand it, another charge is founded upon 
different words ; those are the words of 
my right hon. Friend in which he stated 
that he did not propose the dispossession 
of the trustees. The right hon. Gentle- 
man contends that in these words my 
right hon. Friend limited bimself to this 
very narrow scope in explaining the 
provisions of the Bill—namely, that 
he meant no more than this, and he 
conveyed no more than this to the House : 
whereas already the elective principle 
has a certain province, assigned to it in 
the choice of one of the Churchwardens 
by the Vestry as a general rule, all that 
he proposed by the Bill was to transfer 
that privilege of electing one Church- 
warden from the Vestry to the Parish 
Council. I contend boldly and without 
fear of contradiction that it is impossible 
in reason and equity so to limit the 
meaning of the speech of my right hon. 
Friend, and I contend it because of the 
nature of the Bill which was presented, 
and because of the contents of the Bill 
at that very time. Nobody can suppose 
that my right hon. Friend was ignorant 
of the contents of his own Bill in its 
capital provisions. No one would contend 
that there was any ambiguity about 
those provisions of the Bill as it stood 
then. It contained the provision for the 
removal of Churchwardens and Overseers 
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as it has since been adopted by the Com- 
mittee. Therefore it is utterly impossible 
to limit the meaning of my right hon. 
Friend in the manner attempted by the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite. Fully 
accepting the responsibility of these 
words, I contend there is no foundation 
for the charge he has made. The right 
hon. Gentleman goes beyond that, and he 
finds further basis for this accusation in 
our assent to the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Rugby. There, I contend, 
he has still less of a shadow of founda- 
tion for any charge amounting either toa 
breach of faith, or to a departure from, or 
an extension of, the policy of the Bill. 
The Amendment does not dispossess 
anybody ; it does not remove anyone 
from office ; it does not require, it does 
not bring about, the removal of a single 
person ; it raises one principle and one 
principle alone, and that is, that in parish 
charities, administered by trustees and 
under the control of the Parish Council, 
not being ecclesiastical, a majority of 
those trustees shall be elected. It is 
impossible to found upon that contention 
and provision any charge, I do not say 
of breach of faith, but even, in 
the 
original policy of the Government. 
The speech of my right hon. Friend on 
the Second Reading of the Bill contained 
no promise or engagement of any kind 
that the elective principle should be 
applied only tothe introduction of a mino- 
rity of the trustees. It is perfectly true my 
right hon. Friend gave Notice of a Motion 
the effect of which would have been to 
limit the number of elective trustees to 
a minority of the entire body. My right 
hon. Friend, with perfect ingenuousness, 
has told the Committee to-night that in 
his own personal preference he leans to 
that arrangement. But he thinks, and I 
agree with him in thinking, that the 
min, the vital question ultimately deter- 
mining the whole case is not so much 
the number of elective trustees introduced 
into the body as the introduction of the 
elective principle itself. Depend upon it 
the introduction of the elective principle 
in a form not like that of a Vestry, where 
it is limited and hampered, but in a form 
such as that which is contemplated by 
this Bill, and through the medium of 
a Parish Council, even if it were limited 
to a minority, ultimately determines the 
virtual predominance of that elective 
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minority over the majority of non-elected 
trustees if, unfortunately, a difference 
arises between them. With reference to 
the possibility of that difference I must 
own my surprise, when I consider we are 
dealing in the main with the rural 
parishes of the country, at the mode in 
which it has been assumed all along 
through these Debates that these elected 
trustees would be persons fundamentally 
at variance and perpetually at war with 
the old trustees of these charities. Surely 
the parishes are not in such a state of 
hopeless chaos or irreconcilable dissension 
as to give any ground for these gloomy 
forebodings. Undoubtedly, the principle 
of election will introduce a freer air, and 
will gradually and satisfactorily modify, 
in my opinion, the conduct of these 
trusts; but the idea that there will 
be perpetual discord and violent con- 
flict between the elected and _ the 
former trustees I believe to be a mere 
vision. Therefore I contend that 
the introduction of the elective principle 
is the most important matter we have in 
view. I now come to the consideration 
of the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Rugby, and I speak solely on the 
question he has debated—namely, he 
provides that the elective members shall 
constitute a majority of the trust. Is 
that a sound and reasonable principle, or 
is it not? It involves the displacement 
of nobody, It involves this :—We have 
by our laws encouraged—not merely 
permitted, but we have permitted and 
encouraged—the multiplication of these 
small parochial charities. They have 
been, generally speaking, the posthumous 
bequests of individuals. That is the 
general rule. I spoke with but moderate 
respect last night of that class of bequests 
upon their general and ordinary grounds, 
but I am prepared to admit this—that as 
we do permit deathbed bequests with a 
very great range of liberty to testators, 
we ought in equity to allow some reason- 
able term within which the bequests of 
these testators shall not be interfered 
with. That is not the question now 
before us; that remains for separate dis- 
cussion. The principle laid down by my 
hon. Friend is the principle that the 
majority of the trustees are to be elected. 
Well, Sir, we have come to the con- 
clusion that the time has arrived when 
the close character of these trusts ought 
to be modified, and, these trusts being 
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dated more or less remote, we conceive 
that it is rational to admit and rest upon 
the principle that these charities which 
had been given for the benefit of the 
parish at large, not for ecclesiastical 
purposes, but without that limitation— 
that these charities which had been so 
given and, in the long run, having had a 
course, and a very long course, of free 
and unchecked predominance, should for 
the future be placed in the main under 
the control of the community for whose 
benefit they were intended. We hold it, 
in the first place, far more rational that 
the principal control should reside in that 
community rather than it should reside 
in the literal stipulations of men who 
have died for the most part many 
generations ago, or in the independent 
judgment of two or three persons 
who for the most part were unconnected 
with the general sentiments of the 
parochial community. If the control is 
to be placed in these local communities 
at the present day and under present cir- 
cumstances, how ought that control to 
be exercised? Evidently through the 
elective principle, but, in my judgment, 
exercised through the elective principle 
asserted, as my hon. Friend proposes to 
assert it, by the election in all cases by a 
majority. I donot stand upon that, im- 
portant as it is, for it is most important. 
It has been shown by the hon. Member 
and others that already you have made 
provision under which the majority of 
trustees will be changed in by far the 
larger number of cases. But I contend 
that, if the community are to havea 
voice, and a voice through the medium 
of election, the natural form for the ex- 
pression of their will is that they should 
choose the majority. That is a mode 
which is agreeable to the customs of this 
country, and to the ideas and traditions 
embodied in all its institutions. You 
may have a minority in opposition in 
some instances to a considerable majority, 
but I am certain that that minority would 
not have unfair treatment. I contend 
that the natural, constitutional, tradi- 
tional, and English manner of represent- 
ing the voice of the people is by a 
regularly appointed and regularly con- 
structed majority, not in the least degree 
because I am afraid of constant collision 
between the Rector on the one side or 
the Churchwardens and the elected 
trustees on the other, but because it is 
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the simple, natural, regularly-known, 
and ordinary constitutional method of 
giving effect to the principle we have 
deliberately adopted. That appears to 
me to be a case not requiring a great 
length of discussion, or time, or. any 
great amount of dispute. By all means 
let these charges against the Govern- 
ment be prosecuted if you like. We 
shall be and are quite ready to discuss 
them, and have not the least desire 
to avoid them. We propose a just and 
reasonable principle, and if that principle 
is to have a natural and proper scope 
given to it, the scope is the natural and 
proper one which is expressed in the 
Amendment. For my part, I thank the 
hon. Member for Rugby for having pro- 
posed what I think is evidently the 
natural, just, and legitimate method for 
the settlement of this question, and I 
rejoice very much that this Debate, turn- 
ing as it does on matters of great im- 
portance, has been distinguished by an 
absence of the warmth which perhaps 
has characterised some of our less im- 
portant discussions. I feel the utmost 
confidence that the Committee will by a 
decisive majority go with the hon, Gen- 
tleman in the assertion of this principle 
—that in the future regulation of the 
Parish Council, subject to the minor 
qualification I have already stated, the 
true principle of popular control shall be 
asserted—that' there shall be a majority 
of elected representatives. 


*Sirn M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, W.): 
The speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
may be divided into two parts. In the 
first place, he attempted to justify his 
colleague, the President of the Local 
Government Board, against the charge 
made by my right hon. Friend of breach 
of faith in regard to this matter; and, in 
the second place, the right hon, Gentle- 
man gave various reasons in favour 
of the course now taken by the Go- 
vernment, which appear to us to show 
the accuracy of the charge of my right 
hon. Friend. What did the right 
hon. Gentleman do? He absolutely 
threw overboard the reasoning and argu- 
ment of the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board. He asserted the prin- 
ciples upon which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment desired to deal with these local 
parochial charities in the future. They 
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were all to be placed under popular control 
and administered by a majority of elective 
trustees. If we had had the speech which 
the right hon. Gentleman has just 
delivered made to us on the Second 
Reading of this Bill it would have given 
rise to a lengthy Debate, and the pro- 
posals of the measure would have been 
received in a very different way from 
the way in which they were received. 
We have, I am sorry to say, been 
deluded by the right hon. Gentleman. 
What did the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board do? He made the 
speech which my right hon. Friend the 
Member for the Horncastle Division has 
quoted, and in attempting to give effect 
to that speech, he placed on the Paper 
the Amendment to this clause, in which 
the elective trustees are never to exceed 
a minority of one-third of the total body. 
That was the interpretation by the right 
hon. Gentleman of his own speech. It 
is absolutely inconsistent with the con- 
cluding part of the speech of the Prime 
Minister. The Prime Minister endea- 
voured to explain it away by telling us in 
a torrent of words that there was no dif- 
ference between the elective trustees 


being one-third of the body, and their 


being a majority of the body. I think 
the right hon. Gentleman would find it a 
pretty considerable difference whether he 
was supported by one-third of this House 
or by a majority. It is obvious that the 
whole control of the trust will rest in 
different hands. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman argued that we need not be afraid 
of that, and said that there will be no 
conflict between the elective trustees and 
the old trustees. But that conflict is 
what hon. Members behind him expect 
and desire. It is what the hon. Member 
for Rugby intends by his Amendment. 
He desires that the old trustees should be 
outvoted by the elective trustees. If he 
was satisfied with the mere representa- 
tion of elective trustees which was ac- 
corded by the Government up to yester- 
day, why was he not content with 
the Amendment of the President of the 
Local Government Board ? There is an 
obvious and vital difference between 
them. The President of the Local 
Government Board placed that Amend- 
ment before us as embodying his 
own views. He told us that he had 
framed it with care and forethought, 
and after full consideration as to the 
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best mode in which his statement 
made on the Second Reading of the Bill 
should be properly carried out. The 
right hon. Gentleman told us honourably 
and straightforwardly that so far as his 
own opinions are concerned he adheres 
to every word of that Amendment. Why 
has he thrown over that Amendment ? 
Because he has been thrown over by his 
own colleagues. Why have they thrown 
him over? Because their Party have com- 
pelled them. The right hon. Gentleman 
has confessed that he accepts this Amend- 
ment not because he thinks it better than 
his own, not because he thinks it a fair 
carrying out of his own words, but be- 
cause the majority of his Party are in 
favour of it. This is another instance 
of slavery to a section of their followers 
of which we have seen so much in the 
past history of this Government, and it is 
not to be justified by the specious 
declamation and rhetoric of the Prime 
Minister. We contend that by this 
Amendment the whole character of this 
clause has been changed. We contend 
that you are unfairly interfering with 
the existing trustees of those parochial 
charities, contrary ‘to the pledges you 
have given to the House, and, after the 
speeches we have already heard, we 
shall go into this question at length, 
because we believe that it is absolutely 
unfair to the present and future adminis- 
tration of those charities, that it is con- 
trary to the intention of their founders, 
and that it is based on an absolutely 
incorrect idea of the manner in which 
they have been administered for the wel- 
fare of the community. 

Srr W. HARCOURT: As I under- 
stand the real gravamen of this charge, 
it is this: The reason why it has been 
so warmly taken up by hon. Members 
opposite is that they think something 
unfair has been or will be done to the 
existing trustees. It is said that this 
Amendment would operate prejudicially 
to the vested interests and the rights in 
those trusteeships held by the Church of 
England. That is the point of the 
objection. When that apprehension is. 
entertained do hon. Members opposite 
believe that the elective trustees will be 
hostile to the Church of England? We 
are told over and over again that the 
Church of England is in the majority all 
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over the country. Whenever that is 
stated not to be the case the denial is 
most indignantly repudiated. It is said 
that the national Church has everywhere 
the support of the majority of the people. 
If that is so,a majority of the elective 
trustees will not be hostile to the claims 
of the Church of England. There must 
be some lurking doubt, therefore, in the 
minds of hon. Members opposite when 
they entertain those apprehensiuns as to 
whether the Church of England is in the 
majority ; and if the Church of England 
is in the majority of opinion in any 
particular parish, then the elective 
trustees will not be hostile to the exist- 
ing trustees with reference to the interests 
of the Church. The majority will return 
elective trustees who are not hostile. 
Therefore, I cannot understand this view 
on the part of hon. Members opposite 
that the elective trustees will necessarily 
be persons hostile to those interests. 
But there is no foundation whatever for 
that apprehension. The notion of in- 
creasing the number of elective trustees 
as a measure intended to be hostile to the 
Chureh is not an apprehension that 
appears to me to be well-founded. The 
Prime Minister has shown that if the 
trust is public property it ought to be 
administered for the advantage of the 
public, and if that is so, then it must be 
administered by a majority of the com- 
munity. The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite said that the President of the 
Local Government Board never intended 
in connection with those elective trustees 
that there should be a majority. But 
that shows that he did not attend to the 
speech of my right hon. Friend the 
Prime Minister. In the Bill there 
was a majority of elective trustees 
in 75 per cent. of the whole charities. 
Thatis to say,that where the charity was 
vested in the parson and the Church- 
wardens, if yon remove the Church- 
wardens, who are two in number, and put 
in their place two elective trustees, you at 
oace create a majority of elected trustees. 
That was in the Bill itself. Therefore 


my right hon. Friend, on the face of the 
Bill, asserted the principle that the elec- 
tive element was to be in a majority. By 
this Bill as it stands we give a majority 
to the elected trustees in three cases out 


of four. Then the question is what is to 
be done in the fourth case ? We proposed 
to give in that case one-third and my 
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hon. Friend behind me proposes to give 
one-fourth. Can there be anything less 
well founded than the indignation of the 
right hon. Member for Bristol, who says 
that because the Government in the con- 
duct of a Bill modify a clause in considera- 
tion of the feeling of the majority of their 
party, therefore they are slaves and 
are being dictated to? It is a 
thing which is done by every Govern- 
ment in the conduet of every Bill ; and no 
Bill can be, or ever has been, conducted 
except on those principles. I have been 
in the House for the last 25 years, and I 
can answer for the Bills conducted by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bristol as well as for those of any one 
else. All this simulated fury is mis- 
placed. In a very small proportion of 
these trusts a proposal is made to alter a 
certain number relating to the trustees in 
accordance with the views of a majority 
of our supporters. That is the ground on 
which this charge of bad faith is made. 
It is a storm in a tea-cup. But the 
thing under discussion is not the character 
of the Government, but the character of 
the clause. Is it a sound proposition or 
not that, in dealing with public property 
and public trusts for the benefit of the 
general community, the voice of the com- 
munity shall be in a majority ? That is 
a sound and sensible principle, and it is 
the ground on which we stand. Whoever 
made any other proposal, made, in my 
opinion, a proposal not equally good. If 
we take Amendments from the Opposi- 
tion, are we not to take them from our 
own Party ? Are we to be not infallible 
as against the Opposition, but infallible 
only as against our own Party ? _ We say 
that these closed trusts are to be open. 
We do not go as far as the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham, who 
would allow the old trustees no place at 
all, and who would have swept them out 
altogether, putting the Parish Council in 
their place. In some respects I am 
sorry that that Amendment was 
not carried. But it was a_ little 
too strong for us, and we were not able 
to go quite as far in Radicalism as my 
right hon. Friend. |We have preserved 
the Incumbent against his destructive 
wishes ; and having done that, we still 
plead that there shall be a predominance 
of popular sentiment. The whole thing 
turns on a simple and obvious issue. If 
you have open trust, is the voice of the 
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majority to be that of the people or of 
someone else ? We say that the majority 
should be given to the people and the 
community in whose interests the trust 
was bequeathed ; and for that reason we 
shall support the Amendment of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Rugby. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I do not 
rise for the purpose of following my 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in the latest of his many 
declarations of principle. I feel that if I 
were to do that—if I were to take my 
right hon. Friend seriously—he would 
very likely accuse me of a lack of 
humour, and say that he had only 
meant it for a joke. Therefore I pass 
over his latest observations, and I 
approach the subject under the consider- 
ation of the Committee from rather a 
different standpoint than that which has 
been taken by those who have preceded 
me. I sympathise with a great deal that 


was said by the Prime Minister with 
regard to the advantage of popular re- 
presentation upon these local charities, and 


I showed my desire the other night to 
extend that popular representation 
wherever it could be done fairly, without 
injustice, and without breaking faith 
with the Committee. But the present 
Amendment raises two perfectly distinct 
questions. The first is, whether the 
action of the Government is in contra- 
diction of the pledges of the Government ? 
Quite independent of whether we think 
the pledges of the Government right or 
wrong, it is in the interest of Parlia- 
mentary procedure that anything in the 
nature of a pledge given by a responsible 
Minister, speaking on behalf of his 
colleagues, should be strictly observed in 
the spirit as well as in the letter. The 
second point is, whether the Amendment 
is on its own merits one which can be 
recommended to the Committee ? As to 
the first point, no one is going to accuse 
my right hon. Friend the President of 
the Local Government Board of any 
conscious or intentional breach of faith. 
We know enough of him to know that 
that would be altogether foreign to his 
nature. But it remains the fact that he 
gave a pledge which is absolutely definite, 
and which cannot be explained away 
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by all the ingenuity of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and of the Prime Minister. 
My right hon. Friend the President of the 
Local Government Board does not, I think, 
quite understand the point which has 
been pressed upon him. He takes great 
pains to show that the charities with 
which we are dealing are not ecclesiasti- 
cul charities. I will not argue the ques- 
tion. I will assume that we are dealing 
solely and entirely with parochial chari- 
ties which are secular as to their dis- 
tribution although they may be eccle- 
siastical as to their administration. My 
right hon. Friend said with regard to 
them that the Government did not intend 
that any trustee should be removed or 
dispossessed or interfered with except in 
the cases in which the Vestry had now 
power to deal with them. Now, does 
the present action of the Government 
coincide with that pledge ? The Govern- 
ment accept this Amendment, which pro- 
poses to place a new body on the Board 
of Trustees, which new body is to exceed 
in numbers the old body, and my right 
hon. Friend the Prime Minister says that 
does not interfere with the existing 
trustees. He went further. 
—“ We are adding trustees ; we are not 
displacing the existing trustees.” Well, I 
will test that. Suppose that by a happy 
chance we could add 40 Unionists to this 
House of Commons. Should wé not dis- 
I really think it is a 
confusion of terms to say that if you add 
a majority to an existing body you do 
not interfere with it. That is the first 
point upon which we say the present 
action of the Government in accepting 
the Amendment is distinctly in violation 
of the pledge which the Government gave. 
But the second case is even stronger. 
That is the case to which we referred in 
a previous discussion when we were told 
that the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board would reserve his defence till 
the present occasion, and therefore we 
we were not able to appreciate his answer 
until now. The President of the Local 
Government Board says we will not dis- 
possess or remove any trustee except @ 
trustee who is now dealt with by the 
Vestry. But this removes a trustee who 
is selected by the Incumbent and not by 
the Vestry, although the President of 
the Local Government Board gave 4 
distinct pledge that it should not be 
done. 
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Sir W. HARCOURT: It is not in 
the Bill. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Ob! 
do not be in a hurry. I do not require 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
remind me what my right hon. Friend 
said. What he said made, as it always 
does, an impression on my mind. The 
President of the Local Government Board 
said that he would not depose or remove 
any trustee except a trustee not dealt 
with by the Vestry. But he does now 
remove a trustee selected by the Incum- 
bent and not by the Vestry, and his. 
excuse is that when he said that there 
was a Bill before the House under which 
that removal was to take place. Here is 
a Bill before the House for Second Read- 
ing. Objection is taken to the Bill on 
the ground that it will injure the Church, 
because it will interfere with the Church 
control of parish charities, and in order 
to reassure hon. Members who take that 
objection the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board with the Bill before 
him says—* Do not be afraid; we do 
not intend to do this.” I am told 
the Bill does it. Then I say, bring 
the Bill into harmony with the pledge. 
The pledge was given subsequently to 
the introduction of the Bill. If there is 
any contradiction between the two, it is 
not the pledge which has to give way to 
the Bill, but the Bill to the pledge. The 
issue has been reduced to a small com- 
pass, but it is an issue after all of personal 
honour. I am sure as soon as the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
understands the point that we have put, 
he at any rate will feel himself bound to 
carry out the pledge he gave. Now, I 
come to the merits of the Amendment. 
The Amendment is introduced as a con- 
cession to the views of Radicals like my 
right hon. Friend the Member for the 
Forest of Dean, the Member for Somerset, 
and myself. [Laughter, and cries of 
“Oh!”] Well, I can fairly claim that, 
because after the Member for Somerset- 
shire had made his proposal it was rejected 
by the Government, and after the argu- 
ments which I addressed to the Govern- 
ment and the observations of the Member 
for Neweastle-under-Lyme they gave 
way. Therefore, I claim to have sume 
part in the concession. I say that if it 
was intended as a concession to the views 
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we then put forth, it is not a satisfactory 
concession. The Government yielded to 
our pressure, and what we wanted was 
that the parish through its Council should 
have control of these charities. Now the 
Amendment does not give that. Let me 
take some objections, which, though ob- 
jections of detail, are still of importance. 
The Parish Council under this Amend- 
ment can only do one thing, and that it 
must do whether it likes it or not. They 
must appoint a number of trustees which 
shall constitute a majority of the Board. 
There are three objections to that. It 
may be that the existing number of 
trustees is very considerable. In that 
case it would be absurd that in connection 
with any charity where you have already 
six, seven, or eight trustees to appoint 
seven, eight, or nine additional trustees 
who are quite unnecessary to carry on 
the business. It forces the Parish Council 
to do what no sensible Council would 
ever think of doing. Again, you are deal- 
ing with small charities in small parishes, 
where there are not a great number of 
people who are qualified to deal with 
business of this kind. The Parish Council 
may find it difficult to select from the 
parishioners a sufficient number of men to 
carry out the Amendment of the Member 
for Rugby. Suppose as trustees they are 
called upon to elect seven members and 
they can only find two or three who are 
only qualified for the position. Why 
are they to be forced, in addition to the 
two or three they possess, to put on the 
Board four or five others who are not 
qualified for the position? You have 
this ridiculous result—that under this 
Amendment the Parish Council may be 
forced to elect a majority of trustees in 
order to swamp a minority in whom 
they have absolute confidence. It is 
curious that many of these so-called 
radical Amendments, so far from en- 
larging the power of the people to 
coutrol these charities, actually limit and 
lessen it. An Amendment I have on the 
Paper would have the effect of preventing 
a statutory obligation being imposed 
upon the Parish Council to elect any 
particular number of trustees, while it 
would invest them with a discretionary 
power to elect a certain proportion of 
trustees. What do you mean by a 
Parish Council ? You do not mean a 
Parish Council of to-day, but a con- 
tinuing body. What you have done is 
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this—you have given to the Parish 
Council of to-day the right to appoint 
trustees over whom hereafter they will 
not have the slightest control, and who 
may themselves control the charity in 
opposition to the wishes of the Parish 
Council. It is perfectly ridiculous. 
That will be the curious result of an 
Amendment put forward with the avowed 
object of giving the people, through 
their Parish Council, a more complete 
control over these charities. I know that 
I am in a minority when I ‘say by all 
means let there be popular control over 
these charities, many of which have un- 
doubtedly been much abused in the past, 
by handing over, not to an outside body 
like the Charity Commissioners, about 
whose misdeeds I shall have something 
to say later on, but to the representatives 
of the people, the income of those 
charities. The corpus of the charity 
should be protected, because it does not 
belong to the present, but to future 
generations. What I complain of re- 
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garding the Amendment is that while it 
pretends to give popular control it does 
nothing of the kind, while it forces on 
the Parish Council an obligation which 


may prove to be a great burden. 

Mr. WARNER (Somerset, N.) said, 
he desired to speak on this subject be- 
cause hon. Members opposite had been 
unfair in accusing hon. Members on his 
side of the House of desiring to attain the 
object in view through animosity to the 
Church. He had done as much for the 
Church of England, perhaps, as many of 
those who claimed to be its champions, 
and he believed that the best thing they 
could do for it was to popularise it, and 
remove from it those things that tended 
to make it unpopular. He believed this 
Amendment would do a great deal to- 
wards quelling the ery which was going 
through the country for Disestablishment 
and Disendowment. He denied that the 
Amendment compelled the Parish Council 
to elect a majority. As the Amendment 
read it only gave the Parish Council 
power to make a few more trustees, so as 
to bring up the elected members into a 
majority. They had absolute trust in 
the right hon. Gentleman who had 
brought in the Bill, and they would sup- 
port him, looking upon him as a Leader 
who had conducted this Bill with great 
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ability, and one whom they could trust 
even though he had been sometimes 
enticed into conceding something to hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. 


*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith) said, the Committee were now, 
as he understood, approaching a discus- 
sion on the merits of this particular 
Amendment. He did not propose for a 
moment to enter into the dispute which 
had been raging now for an hour with 
regard to the pledges given by the 
President of the Local Government 
Board. He was perfectly content—and 
he was sure the House was perfectly 
content—to leave the matter entirely as 
it stood. [Cries of “ Agreed!”] He 
really thought he might be allowed to 
proceed, as he did not often trouble the 
House. He thought it must be admitted 
that this proposal was really a gigantic one, 
because it was going to deal with all chari- 
ties throughout the country not affected 
by the second sub-section of the Bill. 
This was really a gigantic proposal for 
dealing with charities throughout the 
country, and he confessed that he was 
anxious to give some reason why the 
view which was embodied in it should 
not be taken. It was proposed by the 
Amendment to sweep away all the ex- 
isting arrangements with rezard to 
charities and to place powers which 
Parliament had by a series of Acts ex- 
tending from 1812 to 1860, expressing 
the mature judgment of Parliament, 
entrusted to the Court of Chancery and 
the Charity Commissioners into the hands 
of the Parish Council. If that was the 
way they were going to legislate he 
thought they should have some fresh 
arrangements as to procedure. They 
were now dealing with an Amendment 
which was not strictly relevant to the 
Bill and its subject-matter. The subject 
of a majority of trustees elected as pro- 
posed was a most serious one. He had 
the greatest faith in the elective element. 
Over and over again maladministration 
and demoralisation had taken place where 
the trustees were a close body, and the 
admission of elective representatives 
threw light upon the transactions of the 
trustees. But it was a different thing to 
admit one or two elective representatives 
and to admit a majority. Two Select 
Committees of the House had investi- 
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gated this subject and had distinctly pro- 
nounced against placing a majority of 
elective trustees on these Boards. In 
1884 a Committee of which the First 
Commissioner of Works (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) was chairman sat and took a 
great deal of evidence and considered the 
questions most carefully, and reported 
that, although it was desirable that a 
number should be elected, they were not 
in favour of the number being a majo- 
rity. And again, in consequence of the 
action of the House in 1886, another 
Committee sat which considered the ques- 
tion and came to the same conclusion. He 
was looking over the evidence a very 
short time ago, and he came across a 
passage that might carry some weight 
with the House and hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. Lord Hobhouse—— 


An hon. Memper: Oh! 


Mr. J. W. LOWTHER said, he did 
not know why the hon. Member should 
deny that Lord Hobhouse was a very dis- 
tinguished public servant and one of great 
experience. He was examined before the 
Committee, and he expressed the opinion 


that while it was desirable that the 
Local Authority shoald have the power 
to appoint some of the trustees, they should 
not be entitled to appoint a majority of 
them. They had, therefore, by investi- 
gation at the instance of the House, two 
very distinct pronouncements, and they 
had the carefully considered evidence and 
judgment of men like Lord Hobhouse. 
There was only one other point. The 
President of the Local Government 
Board was anxious that some improve- 
ment should be introduced in connection 
with dole charities—that some better 
system of distributing alms among the 
poor should be devised. Aty proposal 
to reform dole charities would, he 
felt sure, be resisted by the representa- 
tive element on Trustee Boards, The 
right hon. Gentleman might think other- 
wise, but he thought he would find that 
that would be the case. He knew from 
his (Mr. Lowther’s) experience at the 
Charity Commission he had always found 
that any attempt to deal with the dole 
charity created trouble with the localities 
concerned, and he did not think the feel- 
ing was any different now. The repre- 
sentative element on Trustee Boards 
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would probably put difficulties in the way 
of changes which the President of the 
Local Government Board wished very 
justly to introduce with respect to doles. 
He could not help regretting that the Go- 
vernment had run away from the pledges 
standing in the name of the right hon. 
Gentleman. He regretted very much 
that they accepted this proposal, which 
so completely altered the state of things 
all over the country, and which swept 
away at one fell sweep a series of Acts 
of Parliament dealing with this question, 
and which militated very strongly 
against what he believed the right hon. 
Gentleman and he (Mr. Lowther) 
were both anxious to see done in this 
matter. 


*Mr. H. HOBHOUSE said, he intended 
to move an Amendment to the Amend- 
ment. The question now before them, 
as embodied in the Amendment, was 
more of the character of a Charity Reform 
Bill than anything else. The Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Rugby 
would be an excrescence on the Bill. 
Personally, he had no objection to the 
application of the representative prin- 
ciple ; but he did object in the strongest 
manner to the method in which the appli- 
cation was now proposed to be effected. 
That method was crude, hasty, and indis- 
criminate. He did not think that the 
introduction of the elements that would 
be added by election in this way could 
tend to the harmonious and efficient 
administration of the funds of the trusts. 
They were legislating very much in the 
dark. They had not defined “ ecclesi- 
astical charity” or “ parochial charity.” 
They had a right, therefore, to assume that 
most country charities would fall under 
this clause. He would show how it would 
work. He was connected with a body of 
co-optative trustees, 12 men of the high- 
est standing in the county, who had 
always administered their charity effi- 
ciently and well ; yet, under the present 
proposal, these 12 gentlemen were to be 
swamped by the appointment of 13 repre- 
sentatives of one small parish. There 
was another body with which he was 
connected, consisting of nine Governors 
of a school, acting under the scheme of 
the Charity Commissioners. The scheme 
had only been in force three years, and 
the work had been done most satis- 
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factorily. All the Governors were 
appcinted by the County Council, and 
now the proposal was to swamp them by 
the addition of 10 more Governors, who 
could not be as well qualified to do the 
work for the simple reason that the best 
men had already been chosen. He be- 
lieved these to be fair examples of the 
way in which the clause would work. 
He did not think the right hon. 
Gentleman had the slightest idea as 
to how the clause would work. When 
they were discussing the case of Church- 
wardens the other day, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Forest of 
Dean (Sir C. Dilke) said that there were 
exceptions which would have to be dealt 
with by the Charity Commissioners. In 
this instance there must be exceptional 
cases, too—more even than in the other 
—in which the danger of maladministra- 
tion would be very great. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Rugby referred to the Resolution 
passed in 1886 by this House, but he did 
not give the words, which were that— 

“ Every scheme of the Charity Commissioners 

ought to provide for the majority of the 
trustees being directly elected by the rate- 
payers in the locality.” 
This majority was agreed to in a small 
House, but all the responsible Ministers 
in the then Liberal Government voted in 
the minority. [Cries of “ Divide !”] 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, 
he rose to Order. There was so much 
noise below the Gangway that it was 
impossible to hear the very important 
speech of the hon. Member. 


*Tue CHAIRMAN: I hope hon. 
Members will remember that the hon. 
Gentleman is in possession of the 
Committee. 


*Mr. H. HOBHOUSE said, he was 
speaking of the Division of 1886. 
Amongst those who voted as he had stated 
were responsible Ministers, including 
the present Chancellor of the Duchy 
(Mr. J. Bryce), and the present Minister 
of Education (Mr. Acland), men whose 
opinions upon the question were most 
valuable. They had also _ voting 
against it Mr. Childers and Lord Play- 
fair. So much for the Resolution to 
which allusion had been made. When 
they considered that they had to place 
against this Resolution the Reports of two 
Select Committees of the House, who 
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had declared such a policy to be imprac- 
ticable, there was no doubt on which 
side the balance lay. [Cries of 
“ Divide ! "] 


THe CHAIRMAN : Order, order! 


*Mr. H. HOBHOUSE said, he 
thought gentlemen who were interested 
in the matter would agree that it 
would be unfortunate to bring the system 
that was now advocated into operation. 
[Cries of “Divide!”] The Charity 
Commissioners had been loyal to the policy 
advocated in the last Report on the subject. 
They had continued to introduce the re- 
presentative element, and his Amendment 
would exempt modern schemes—schemes 
which had been made with this principle 
fully in view, during the last ten years. 
[Cries of “Divide!”] Under his 
Amendment the principle of an elec- 
tive majority could be carried out by 
proper machinery, but it did not by a 
general enactment swamp the trustees. 
He thanked the Committee for the 
patience it had extended to him, and he 
begged to move his Amendment to the 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 


In line 1, to leave out the words “every 
parochial charity,” and insert the words “any 
parochial charity which is not included in the 
preceding sub-section and for which a scheme 
providing for the election or appointment of 
representative trustees has not already been 
made under the Charitable Trusts Acts or the 
Endowed Schools Acts.”—(Mr. H. Hobhouse.) 


Question proposed, “‘ That those words 
be inserted in the proposed Amendment.” 


It being Midnight, the Chairman left 
the Chair to make his report to the 
House. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Motion made, and Question, “ That 
this House do now adjourn,”—(Mr. 
Marjoribanks,)—put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned accordingly at one 
minute after Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 8th December 1893. 


TOOK THE OATH. 
The Lord Kintore (£. Kintore.) 


THE ATTORNEY GENERAL OF JAMAICA, 
QUESTION, 

*Lorp KNUTSFORD : I desire to ask 
the noble Marquess opposite a question 
of which I have given him private notice 
—that is, whether the report published in 
the newspapers is correct that the Chief 
Justice of Nova Scotia has, at the re- 
quest of Her Majesty’s Government, been 
sent to Jamaica to investigate certain 
serious charges made against the Judi- 
ciary in that Island, and whether he can 
give the House any information with re- 
gard to those charges? As the course 
adopted of sending a Judge from the 
Dominion of Canada is somewhat un- 
usual, I should be glad if the noble Mar- 
quess will explain tMe reasons for it. 


*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (The Marquess of 
Riron) : My Lords, the statement quoted 
by my noble Friend from the newspapers 
is not correct in one important particular. 
No charges have been made against the 
Judiciary of Jamaica properly so-called. 
Charges, however, have been brought 
by the Crown Solicitor against 
the Attorney General in a letter 
addressed to the authorities. The 
Attorney General, who indignantly 
denies the truth of the charges, has 
prayed that they may be investigated by 
some independent persons. I thought 
that the request of the Attorney General 
was perfectly reasonable, and I requested 
two legal authorities in neighbouring 
colonies—British Guiana and Nova 
Scotia—to be good enough to examine 
into those charges. It was necessary 
that they should be looked into (being 
charges against the Attorney General in 
discharge of his duties as a Law Officer) 
by legal persons ; and as the two Chief 
Justices have been kind enough to under- 
take the duty, they will proceed to make 
the investigation at once. 
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EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL.—(No. 288.) 
COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order.) 


Clause | agreed to. 
Clause 2. 


*Lorpv KNUTSFORD suggested for 
the consideration of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment whether, after the words 
“reasonable protection,” in Clause 2, it 
might not be desirable to insert “ on the 
part of an employer or his authorised re- 
presentatives.” As the clause now stood, 
the employer was made liable even where 
he had taken every reasonable precaution 
and had laid down reasonable regula- 
tions. If those precautions or regulations 
were thoughtlessly disregarded by a 
workman the employer might still be 
made liable, although he had done every- 
thing in his power to prevent accidents, 
He believed that Amendment had been 
proposed in the House of Commons, but 
withdrawn. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) said, the matter had been 
called to his attention by a Petition from 
some Public Body, but he thought the 
words suggested unnecessary, because 
workmen would only have the same right 
to compensation under the Bill as in 
other cases. “ Negligence” meant by 
the employer, or by some person for 
whom he was responsible. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY 
asked whether the noble and learned 
Lord objected to putting in the words 
“by the employer ” ? 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) said, they were unneces- 
sary for the reason mentioned. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clause 3 agreed to. 
Clause 4. 


Tue Eart or DUDLEY moved to 
add, at the end of the clause, a proviso for 
contracting out where agreements for 
assurance against injury between work- 
men and their employers existed. He 
said the Amendment would, under cer- 
tain conditions, allow workmen to con- 
tract themselves out of the Act. The 
primary object of the Amendment was to 
safeguard the interests of private insur- 
ance funds, such as those now in exist- 
ence in the case of many of the great in- 
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dustrial undertakings of this country, 
which it was believed would be injuriously 
affected by the Bill as it stood. He 
would not reiterate the statements that 
had been made as to the advantages of 
these funds. Nobody would contend.that 
workmen were not in a more advan- 
tageous position under a system from 
which they derived compensation in all 
cases of injury than they would be if no 
such system existed. Surely it was im- 
possible to deny the benefits enjoyed by 
the men of the London and North 
Western Railway Company from their 
insurance fund, or by the many thousand 
colliers employed under similar con- 
ditions in the Western and South 
Wes Coalfields; nor was it more 
possible to gainsay that the interests of 
industrial prosperity and harmony were 
more effectively advanced by an arrange- 
ment which engendered good feeling 
between employers and employed than 
by one which had the tendency to divide 
them into separate and hostile camps. 
Therefore, he would not waste the time 
of the House in urging matters on which 
they were all pretty well agreed, but 
would come at once to the subject on 
which he admitted there was a difference 
of opinion, and that was, whether these 
private insurance funds would or would 
not be destroyed by the operation 
of the Bill as it stood. He _ per- 
sonally was of opinion that in the 
great majority of cases the Bill would 
most certainly have such a tendency. 
The supporters of the Bill thought other- 
wise ; but their Lordships should remem- 
ber that these funds had in many instances 
been maintained under the direct condition 
that workmen should contract themselves 
out of the Act. There were, he ad- 
mitted, exceptions, as in the case of the 
Midland Railway fund, but in those cases 
the contributions of the employers were 
so small that the men could not fairly be 
asked to relinquish their legal rights. 
Employers made contracting out a con- 
dition, because they wanted to know how 
they stood in regard to liability for injury, 
because they wanted to be secured against 
the possibility of vexatious and expen- 
sive litigation, and to avoid the friction 
with their men that litigation would 
entail. There were no other reasons 
which need be mentioned which induced 
employers to contribute so largely to the 
benefit funds of their men. Were those 
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reasons of which the employers need be 
ashamed? From all that was said it 
might be supposed that the Act of 1880 
was so sacred, and that contracting out 
of it would have so terrible an effect, 
that it was a fearful sin on the part of 
the employers to carry on their business 
under some independent arrangement ; 
but had it ever been shown that they had 
abused the liberty allowed them by the 
existing law? If Parliament destroyed 
the main advantage which was derived 
by employers in maintaining their con- 
tributions to these funds, what would 
be their reason for continuing to make 
these large annual payments? It could 
not be economy, for they would econo- 
mise by withdrawing them, as had been 
shown over and over again. Then it 
was said that the maintenance of good 
feeling between themselves and their 
men would furnish a sufficient motive. 
No doubt employers were ready to sub- 
mit to very considerable sacrifices in 
order to maintain such a feeling and 
remain on friendly terms with the men 
in their employ. Anybody who had any 
experience of business would know how 
great an element cordial co-operation 
between employer and employed was in 
carrying it on ; but to say that employers 
would pay as highly as they did now 
when their main motive was destroyed 
was to use a very hypothetical argument. 
Private employers might be prepared to 
make concessions, though he did not 
think that many would, but in the great 
majority of cases such a course of action 
would be utterly impossible. How could 
the Directors of a large Industrial Com- 
pany justify such enormous and unne- 
cessary expenditure? How could the 
Directors of the London and North 
Western Railway account for the fact 
that they were spending £20,000 a year 
for merely sentimental benefits, when they 
could insure themselves for £5,000 or 
£6,000 a year against all the liability im- 
posed upon them by Parliament, and there- 
by put an additional £17,000 or £18,000 
into the pockets of their shareholders ? 
This was a question which could only 
be dealt with from a purely business 
point of view. At present the employers 
thought they received an adequate 
return for their contributions ; but if 
Parliament destroyed the main element 
in that return, they would naturally 
withdraw their contributions. That 
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opinion was not merely speculative, but 
was shared by the great majority of the 
workmen whose interests were con- 
cerned. The Petitions presented and 
resolutions passed by workmen showed 
not only that they were perfectly satisfied 
with the present arrangements, but 
that they believed these arrangements 
would be seriously imperilled by the 
provisions of the Bill. He therefore 
believed that the evidence pointed 
altogether to the conclusion that the pro- 
hibition of contracting out would be fatal to 
the system of private insurance ; and unless 
they provided safeguards against such a 
result, many thousands of workmen were 
in danger of losing benefits greatly 
appreciated and valued by them. They 
would, he supposed, be told that, even 
admitting the possible destruction of 
these funds, the prohibition of contracting 
out was so desirable upon other grounds 
that they ought to let it pass. That line 
of argument had done duty more than 
once, and was based upon the assumption 
that contracting out led to negligence on 
the part of the employer, and that an 
employer whose liability for accident was 
covered by a fixed annual payment to a 
private insurance fund was less likely to 
take precautions than one who was 
legally liable for any compensation 
assessed in a Public Court. But that 
argument fell to the ground at once when 
they remembered that if they prohibited 
contracting out the employers would in 
all probability transfer their contributions 
and their liability to some Insurance 
Company, and would remain in exactly 
the same position as before. Moreover, 
statistics did not bear out the assertion 
that contracting out led to negligence. 
In 1878—two years before the passing 
of the Employers’ Liability Act—there 
was on the London and North Western 
Railway one fatal accident for every 432 
men, and one minor accident for every 
78 men engaged in the company’s service. 
In 1888 the proportion was one fatal 
accident for every 1,058 men engaged, 
and one minor accident for every 92 men 
engaged. The Returns for the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway 
showed exactly the same result, there 
being one fatal accident to every 333 
men in 1878 and one minor accident 
to every 111; while in 1888 the figures 
were one fatal accident to 1,638 men, 
and one minor accident to every 239 
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men. Those figures had been compiled 
by the Board of Trade. In the coal 
mines of Lancashire and North Wales— 
where, in 1891, 61,000 men contracted 
out, against 29,000 men who did not— 
the average of accidents for the eight 
years prior to 1880 was one fatal 
accident for every 339 men em- 
ployed, while the average for the 10 
years following 1880 was one fatal 
accident for every 445 men employed. It 
was commonly said that statistics could 
be made to prove anything, but he failed 
to see how these figures could be made 
to show that in cases where contracting 
out had occurred accidents had increased. 
But, putting these figures aside, he could 
not understand how the suppo of 
the Bill contemplated that by prohibiting 
contracting out greater protection could 
be secured for the lives and limbs of 
workmen. Parliament had already by 
many different Acts insisted that an em- 
ployer of labour should take every 
possible means to secure the safety of his 
men. If it was shown that there still 
existed need for legislation in that direc- 
tion, the object in view would be far 
more effectually attained by extending 
and strengthening the existing law than 
by a proposal which merely entailed a 
transfer of liability. Another argument 
sometimes used was that if contracting 
out was allowed the workmen were liable 
to be coerced into arrangements which 
might in reality be opposed to their 
interests. He could hardly believe that 
anyone was really deceived by that argu- 
ment. It was absurd to talk about 
coercing the 60,000 men employed by the 
London and North Western Railway 
Company. It would be as true, and a 
great deal more so, to say that the present 
proposal was an attempt to coerce the 
workmen who were content to contract 
out for the purposes of organisation. The 
possibility of coercion was destroyed 
by his Amendment. That Amendment 
differed to some extent from the corre- 
sponding Amendment proposed in the 
other House by extending the liberty of 
contracting out to all future arrangements, 
instead of confining it to those already 
in existence. He did not think anybody 
could logically object to that extension. 
If these private arrangements were con- 
sidered to be satisfactory by certain 
workmen at the present time, there was 
no possible reason why similar arrange- 
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ments should not be considered satisfac- 
tory by other workmen in the future, or 
why their liberty to establish them should 
be curtailed. The principle of the 
Amendment was that the workmen of 
this country were the best judges of their 
own interests, and should not be prohibited 
by law from following their own judg- 
ment in a matter which so closely and 
seriously concerned their own interests. 
The Amendment provided that noarrange- 
ment should be considered satisfactory 
which had not been approved of by a 
majority of the men concerned voting in 
secret ballot according to Rules laid down 
by the Board of Trade. That, he thought, 
secured that the men should be able to 
exprggg their opinion freely and without 
cons t. The Amendment also pro- 
vided that the insurance fund should be 
one to which the employer was a contri- 
butor, and that the compensation provided 
by it should be considered reasonable by 
the Board of Trade. By those means a 
safeguard was provided against any 
attempt to establish an inadequate fund,and 
under cover of that fund to escape just 
liability. It might be asked upon what 
standard the Board of Trade was to base 


its requirements in the case of funds: pro- 


posed to be established ? He might be 
asked to define what he meant by reason- 
able compensation, and to state to what 
extent an employer should contribute to 
these funds. But they were not pro- 
viding for a new and untried system. 
Insurance funds were already in 
existence which worked with complete 
satisfaction to all parties concerned. 
Therefore, the Board of Trade in framing 
its Regulations would be guided to no 
small extent by the experience which 
they derived from that source. Behind 
all these Regulations the strongest safe- 
guard was the ballot of the men them- 
selves. If they did not approve of the 
terms which their employers offered, 
they could reject them ; but if they were 
satisfied, he could not see by what principle 
of liberty or of justice they should be 
pag from accepting these terms. 

he only other point he need notice was 
that the Amendment proposed to em- 
power the Board of Trade to take such 
steps as might seem advisable for 
enabling workmen to express their 
opinions with the utmost possible facility. 
If he had failed to, convince the House 
of the necessity for such an Amendment 
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as this, it was his own power of argument 
that was to blame, for he believed that 
the object for which he contended was a 
most important object, not only in the 
interests of industrial harmony, but also 
—and chiefly—in the interests of many 
thousands of workmen. 


Amendment moved, in page 2, line 13, 
at the end of the Clause add— 

“The foregoing enactment shall not apply 
to any agreement for assurance against injury 
which has been made between workmen and 
their employer before the date of the passing of 
this Act, and which subsequently to the said 
date shall be approved by a majority of them 
voting in the prescribed manner. 

Nor shall it apply to any such agreement 
made after the passing of this Act which shall 
have been approved as aforesaid, and in re- 
spect to which the Board of Trade shall have 
certified— 

1, That it provides reasonable compensa- 
tion in all cases of injury from whatever 
cause incurred in the course of employ- 
ment : 

2. That the compensation is paid from a 
fund to which the employer is a contri- 
butor. 

The Board of Trade may make rules for 
taking the votes of workmen by secret ballot in 
sucha way as to ensure that they vote freely 
and without constraint ; and it may from time 
to time, at its discretion, require such votes to 
be taken anew after the lapse of any period of 
not less than three years; but in the case of 
seamen and others employed afloat, the Board 
may make such provision for enabling them 
togive their votes freely and without < onstraint 
as shall inits judgment be suitable t» the re- 
quirements of their employment.”—(The Earl 
of Dudley.) 

Tue Eart or DENBIGH proposed 
to amend the Amendment by substituting 
a majority of two-thirds for a bare 
majority of the workmen. He desired, 
in the first place, to say a few words as 
representing the direct views expressed 
to him recently by a large body of the 
workmen employed by the London and 
North Western Railway at Rugby. He 
had no interest on the Board, and was not 
a shareholder in any sense, but happened 
to live in the immediate neighbourhood 
and to have been among the men a good 
deal for three years as Parliamentary can- 
didate. He knew large numbers of them, 
and knew what their views were on this 
question. On Tuesday last he attended 
& very representative meeting of the 
employés of the London and North 
Western Railway, held at Rugby Station, 
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for the purpose of discussing with them 
the Amendment of his noble Friend the 
Earl of Dudley. At that meeting a 
resolution was unanimously passed 
protesting against the clause in the 
Bill prohibiting contracting out, and ex- 
pressing an earnest hope that their 
Lordships would insert a clause on 
the lines of his noble Friend’s proposal. 
These insurance funds had been amply 
discussed both in the House of Commons 
and in the Press, and he would not weary 
their Lordships with details on the sub- 
ject beyond referring to an example given 
on the Second Reading of the working 
of the fund on the London and North 
Western Railway. He happened some 
days ago to see the Returns of accidents. 
In one case a man had slipped on the. 
frosty ground and had had his foot badly 
crushed by a truck; in another a man 
was hit on the head by a piece of coke 
while looking after his engine; and 
another man had his thumb badly 
pinched by a bar of iron while cleaning 
out his engine-box. Those were acci- 


dents which were of common occurrence, 
all of which were dealt with under the 
insurance, but none of them would come 


under the Act of Parliament. Another 
feature was the “ natural death ” allow- 
ance of £10 for men and £5 for boys 
after six months’ service with the com- 
pany. The noble Marquess who moved 
the Second Reading of the Bill said the 
Government had no desire to crush out 
such Societies. The Home Secretary 
said the same; but it was an undoubted 
fact that others did desire to crush out 
those funds, and it was only too apparent 
that the Government would be placed in 
a rather awkward position in another 
place if they ventured to withstand the 
dictates of the Trade Unionists, who 
formed a formidable section of their 
supporters. It was said that the em- 
ployers encouraged these funds because 
they were an insurance against strikes, 
but a greater fallacy was never uttered. 
There were other funds besides the in- 
surance fund in connection with the 
London and North Western Railway— 
the pension funds, the provident fund, 
and the superannuation fund—and these 
might be said to be an inducement to the 
men to think twice before they resorted 
to a strike; but, in the case of the in- 
surance fund, there was no cumulative 
fund for the men to forfeit. A man was 
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at perfect liberty to strike, and, if he re- 
sumed his work after the strike, a small 
amount was deducted from the amount 
due to him, but he remained in the same 
position as before he went on strike. He 
would not go into the question whether 
the Directors were not entitled to cease 
their contributions to these funds, but 
could only reiterate what had appeared 
in the Press, and what had been stated 
in their Lordships’ House, expressing 
that intention in most unmistakable 
terms ; and though Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernmeut regarded as so much bluff the 
statements of the Directors of the Rail- 
way Company, that if the Bill passed in 
its present shape they would be com- 
pelled to withdraw their eres to 
the insurance fund, the men not 
take that view, but accepted it in sober 
earnest. He had heard many of the 
men say that it was only fair and reason- 
able to suppose the Directors would dis- 
continue their present large contribution 
if these liabilities were incurred by the 
Bill. With regard to intimidation, he 
read to the meeting at Rugby the state- 
ment of the Member for Aberdeen (Mr. 
Hunter) that the Directors were trying 
to frighten the men and that the men 
were trying to frighten the public in re- 
lation to this question. The meeting 
scouted that suggestion, and were unani- 
mous in the opinion that the talk 
about intimidation was absolute rub- 
bish. His Amendment was a short one, 
but he thought it was important, and he 
had put it down for several reasons, Inthe 
first place, he was sure that none of their 
Lordships were desirous of coercing large 
minorities upon this question ; and that 
they would see the force of the Home 
Secretary’s argument in a speech of two 
nights’ ago upon this matter. Secondly, 
they desired to get the Amendment 
accepted by the Government for the 
purpose of securing to the working 
men in large concerns existing benefits, 
which they considered were far in excess 
of anything they could obtain under the 
Bill. For that reason their Lordships 
should concentrate their attention on the 
main points at issue. He earnestly hoped 
their Lordships would accept the noble 
Earl’s Amendment, for in doing so they 
would be standing up for true individual 
liberty, and would be allowing the men 
to secure the benefits they so much 


desired. 
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Moved to insert in the proposed 
Amendment the words “a majority of 
two-thirds.”"—( The Earl of Denbigh.) 


Tue Eart or CRAWFORD said, as 
the noble Lords who preceded him had 
spoken on behalf of the railway men, he 
would say a few words as representing 
128,000 colliers. They by no means 
accepted the term “ coercion,” or desired 
that an employer of 100 men should be 
able, by obtaining the sanction of 51 of 
them, to coerce the remaining 49. The 
members of the Miners’ Permanent Relief 
Societies in Lancashire, Cheshire, and 
North and South Wales asked their 
Lordships to affirm their individual right 
to do what they thought best for them- 
selve#without being themselves coerced 
or in any manner coercing their fellow- 
workmen. Mr. Asquith had stated that 
even a bare majority would be coercion ; 
but the two-thirds majority proposed by 
Lord Denbigh would be no less a coercion 
of the minority, and preventing them 
doing what they desired. Such coercion 
would be worse than that now existing. 
He would not say more than to impress 
upon their Lordships the great import- 
ance attached by the men he represented 
to this Amendment, and that they no 
more desired to coerce those working 
alongside them than they wished to be 
coerced themselves. He had, however, 
no absolute objection to Lord Dudley’s 
Amendment, and therefore would not 
speak against it. 

THe Marguess or SALISBURY 
suggested that to avoid confusion Lord 
Dudley’s Amendment should be first 
moved down to the words “ approved 
by” only, leaving out the majority for 
the present. That would decide the 
general principle whether the House would 
allow contracting out of the Bill. After- 
wards the rest of the clause could be 
framed as they thought fit. A large 
principle was at issue, and only very 
subordinate elements had been dealt 
with. 


*THe Marquess or RIPON | said, 
that might be a very convenient way of 
putting the question, but subsequent 
speakers must not be confined to the 
first few words of the Amendment. He 
presumed that was not what was meant ? 


THe Mareutss or SALISBURY : 
Not in the least. 
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THe Marquess or RIPON said, 
that would scarcely be fair to the dis- 
cussion. He would deal first with the 
general question raised by the Amend- 
ment, leaving Lord Dudley to settle with 
his noble Friends the improvements they 
suggested in it. The main question 
in dispute was whether or not the clause 
as it stood would altogether put an end 
to and ruthlessly destroy these insurance 
funds? It had been urged with great 
ability that that would be the result, 
but there was a great deal to be said on 
the other side. Their Lordships were, of 
course, dealing entirely with probabilities, 
as to what was likely to happen if this 
clause were passed. It had been suggested 
that if the clause should pass employers 
would altogether withdraw support from 
these funds ; but he had great doubts whe- 
ther that was likely to be thecase. He 
could not help thinking that there were 
many large employers of labour who, when 
they came to think calmly and quietly 
about this matter, would arrive at the con- 
clusion that the right course for them to 
adopt was that stated by the Marquess 
of Londonderry the other night. The 
noble Marquess then said, amidst uni- 
versal applause, that whatever might hap- 
pen he, as an employer of labour, would 
not desist from his efforts in favour of 
his men. He believed that the noble 
Marquess possessed no monopoly of that 
good feeling as compared with other 
employers of labour. 


THe MareQveEss or LONDON- 
DERRY reminded the noble Marquess 
that he was careful to say that he 
pledged no one but himself. 


*TuHe Marquess or RIPON under- 
stood that to be so; but he thought 
that many employers would imitate the 
example of the noble Marquess in this 
respect, and would see that it would be 
highly to their own disadvantage and to 
the disadvantage of the country to with- 
draw their support from these funds 
formed in the interests of their men. This 
conviction was considerably strengthened 
by an argument used by his noble Friend 
Lord Dudley, in support of the Amend- 
ment. He asked how the Board of the 
London and North Western Railway 
Company could possibly justify to their 
shareholders a continuance of their sub- 
scription to the insurance fund if they 
did not get rid of their liabilities under 
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these Acts? It had been stated that the 
whole object and purpose of the fund was 
to avoid their liability under the Act of 
1880. But how could that be when the 
noble Lord himself stated that all such 
liabilities even under the present Bill 
would be covered by a yearly payment 
of between £5,000 and £6,000, whereas 
the London and North Western Railway 
actually paid £22,000 a year. He be- 
lieved, however, that the payments were 
not made only for the purpose of escaping 
from their legal liability, but for other 
obvious purposes—namely, to place the 
conditions and relations between employer 
and employed on a friendly and cordial 
footing ; and, if it were worth while for 
the London and North Western Railway 
Company to make so large a contribution 
at the present time in order to promote 
harmony and good feeling among their 
men, they would also find it to their 
advantage to deal with their men in 
the same manner in the future. If 
the Amendment of his noble Friend was 
found to be open to considerable criticism, 
it was, he believed, not his noble Friend’s 
fault, but the fault of the principle 
which he endeavoured to advocate. The 
Amendment, no doubt, did not propose 
to give individual freedom to every man 
in regard to contracting out; but by 
it a majority would be allowed to 
put very strong pressure upon the re- 
mainder of their fellow-workmen to give 
up the advantages which Parliament in- 
tended to confer upon them by the Bill. 
There was just as much interference with 
freedom on the one side as on the other. 
Parliament in this measure thought it 
right to lay down for the protection of 
life and limb that individuals or bodies of 
men should not be enabled to contract out 
of it. What was the result when that 
simple principle was departed from? A 
‘variety of proposals had been made on 
the subject—that of the late Govern- 
ment in 1891, Mr. M‘Laren’s in the 
House of Commons, and now that of the 
noble Earl opposite in this Amendment. 
He would ask their Lordships te con- 
sider how it would act, whether it was a 
very workable proposal, and one which 
it would be easy to carry out effectually ? 
He was not convinced that these funds 
were correctly described by the Amend- 
ment, or that that of the London and 
North Western Insurance Fund could be 
described as an agreement made between 
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the workmen and their employer. That 
was a legal question for noble and learned 
Lords rather than for himself. By the 
Amendment, however, workmen were to 
be allowed by a majority to contract them- 
selves out of the Bill. That, presumably, 
meant all the workmen, though the 
Amendment did not say so. A majority 
in any employment would be able to 
deprive the rest of the men of the pro- 
tection afforded by the Bill. 


Tue Eart or CRAWFORD reminded 
the noble Marquess that the 128,000 
miners he represented did not wish 
that. 


*Tue Marquess or RIPON said, the 
Amendment proposed that funds esta- 
blished in the future should be allogred the 
same privilege as those now in existence, 
subject to certain conditions. Although 
possessing a very high respect for the 
officials of the Board of Trade, he 
thought that to cast upon them the 
duty of determining what was a rea- 
sonable compensation fund in all these 
cases would be to saddle them with a 
task which they had neither the power 
nor the meaus of performing. Their 
Lordships heard the other night some- 
thing said about an arbitrary Secretary 
for Scotland; but this proposal, if 
accepted, would be setting up an 
arbitrary President of the Board of 
Trade, and would tend to create great 
unpopularity in regard to that Depart- 
ment. In each individual case it would 
have to determine whether the fund 
would afford a reasonable compensation 
to the workmen, and whether it should 
be limited (in the case of death) to £50 
or £500. That was a duty which it would 
be impossible for the Board of Trade 
adequately to discharge. Not only was 
the Board of Trade to inquire into the 
amouut of compensation provided, but 
into the probable solvency of the fund. 
But funds of this kind were necessarily 
subject to considerable fluctuations ; and 
supposing they became insolvent, were 
workmen to be deprived of the right of 
remaining outside funds which were in- 
solvent ? His noble Friend, again, did 
not say what proportion the employer 
was to contribute. The employer might 
contribute 6d., and the Board of Trade 
under the Amendment had no authority 
to object, but would be bound to set up 
the fund and give their certificate that 
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the fund came under the terms of the 
noble Earl’s Amendment. These criti- 
cisms were not made for the mere sake 
of criticism, but to show how exceedingly 
difficult it would be to provide any 
satisfactory means of judging of the 
solvency or adequacy of funds of this 
description. On the grounds mentioned, 
he believed that Lord Londonderry’s 
declaration in that House the other night 
would not stand alone, and that it would 
be found these funds would not be ruth- 
lessly destroyed by the Bill as it stood. 
On the other hand, he was quite certain 
that if the Amendment were accepted it 
would, in the first place, deprive a con- 
siderable number of working men of their 
freedom; and, in the second place, it 
would’ establish a system which would 
be found in practice very difficult to work, 
and that a good many funds would be set 
up on a not very sound basis which would 
not have been established if this artificial 
support had not been accorded. With 
regard to the miners of Lancashire, spoken 
of by Lord Crawford as being largely 
opposed to the clause prohibiting con- 
tracting out, he would call the noble Lord’s 
attention to the proceedings of the Miners’ 


Conference at Birmingham, at which a 
resolution was passed to the effect that 
the deputation which waited on Lord 
Salisbury was not authorised to speak in 
the name of the miners, and protesting 
against the principle of contracting out 


of the Bill. Some of the officials 
of the Society at the meeting had 
no knowledge of the deputation. 
That showed that the great body of 
the miners took a different view 
of the subject. For those reasons, he 
earnestly trusted their Lordships would 
reject the Amendment, and would leave 
the Bill in its present shape prohibiting 
contracting out and preserving to all 
classes of workmen in the country the 
rights which Parliament desired to confer 
upon them. 

THe Duke or ARGYLL said, he 
heartily supported the Amendment which 
had been so ably moved and so earnestly 
advocated upon a somewhat broader 
ground. The expression “ contracting 
out,” which had now become habitual, 
had been used by his learned Friend. 
He had the honour to receive a few 
days ago a deputation from a very im- 
portant body—the workmen of the 
Elswick Company, in Northumberland— 
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and was addressed by a most intelligent 
artisan, one of the most intelligent men 
he had ever met in that class of life, 
who protested strongly against the use 
of the words “contracting out.” He 
said— 

“We do not want to contract out; we want 

the law to acknowledge our contracts, as better 
than that which the law provides.” 
That was a very different thing. The 
words “contracting out” were used by 
the supporters of the Bill as if that was 
a dodge or device of the masters to get 
the men to give up some great advantage. 
But that was not the position of affairs. 
It was that the men were to be allowed 
to accept a greater advantage than that 
which the law gave them. And who 
was the great authority for that ? If it 
was acknowledged, as the Lord Chan- 
cellor seemed to acknowledge on the 
Second Reading, that these contracts 
were better than the law afforded, why 
should the Government and their sup- 
porters do anything to endanger the 
funds, even though some of them should 
have a struggling existence? When it 
was considered, moreover, that these 
contracts covered all accidents, whether 
arising from negligence or not, their 
enormous advantage to the men could 
hardly be overrated. There could be no 
doubt that this clause struck at such 
agreements, and was intended to de so. It 
had been stated by the noble and learned 
Lord that only 6 per cent. of the total 
occurring in the country would be 
affected by the Bill. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) said, those were not his 
figures. He had merely quoted those 
given during the Debate by, he believed, 
the noble Duke. 


Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, he 
did not give the figures. But it had 
been stated over and over again that the 
percentage of accidents to which the 
present law applied was very small. This 
Bill only went to cases where negligence 
could be proved, and in 99 out of 100 
cases, as their Lordships knew, that was. 
very difficult. The noble and learned 
Lord, however, went much further than 
referring to the small number of cases 
which the Bill would touch, and pro- 
nounced a eulogium upon these contracts. 
Anybody must see that the London and 
North Western scale of compensation was 
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more generous and ample than the law 
would give the men. He had not the 
experience of noble Lords who had 
spoken, and could add nothing to what 
they had said as large employers of 
labour, but he believed that many large 
employers would find it not to their 
interest to continue their contributions, to 
these funds, which included all accidents 
whatever, whether due to negligence 
or not. They were, therefore, of 
enormous importance to the men from 
a pecuniary point of view, besides the 
social advantages connected with them, 
which might possibly not survive. With 
regard to the last words of the Amend- 
ment, he had some doubts whether they 
would fairly meet the case of sailors, but 
he had no Amendment to propose which 
would do so. As an employer of labour 
a shipowner stood in a totally different 
position to an employer on land. The 


former, when his ship left port, was obliged 
to place himself entirely in the hands of 
the captain and officers of the ship; 
while, if a disaster occurred, it was diffi- 
cult for him, and indeed it might be 
impossible if the ship was lost with all 
hands on board, to obtain rebutting evi- 


dence if the claims were made against 
him by relatives of the crew on the 
ground that the disaster was in any way 
due to negligence. If they alleged that 
it was due to the negligence of the officers 
of the ship, what rebutting evidence 
could the employers call? None what- 
ever, for all the men would have been 
drowned. One of the most important 
parts of this Bill was the removal of all 
limitation on the amount of compensation 
payable ; and though it might be expe- 
dient to enlarge the present limit of three 
years’ pay, which was certainly rather 
small, it should not be left to juries, 
possibly filled with the new Unionism, to 
give damages against the capitalist on 
totally different grounds to those on which 
a jury would ordinarily find. He had, 
therefore, very grave doubts how far 
sailors ought to be inclnded in this Bill 
at all; and he found support for that 
view in the fact that only six years ago 
a House of Commons Committee, repre- 
sentative of all parties, came to the 
conclusion that this system of compensa- 
tion ought not to include the Mercantile 
Marine. In short, the opinion of that 
Committee was that sailors ought to be 
put on the same footing as soldiers, un- 
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dertaking, as they did, a service in which 
incurring imminent danger was part of 
their duty. That being the opinion of 
Parliament only six years ago, what 
great change ‘had come about to justify 
the present Government in bringing with 
one sweep of the pen the whole Mercan- 
tile Marine of the country under this 
provision? The provision presented a 
serious danger to the interests of the 
Mercantile Marine, for it would induce 
the employment of foreign sailors, who 
might be less likely to bring these actions 
for damages against shipowners. Their 
Lordships and the Government should 
recognise that danger in bringing the whole 
Mercantile Marine within the sweep of 
this Bill. With regard to seamen, a clause 
had been put into his hands by the Fede- 
ration of Shipowners, but he confessed it 
did not strike him as being very work- 
able, and as the proposed Amendment was, 
perhaps, as much as they could hope to 
attain at present, he hoped the Govern- 
ment would see their way to accept it. 
Parliament had, indeed, attacked the 
question of the protection of life at sea in 
another way. The Board of Trade had 
the duty of seeing that a ship’s equip- 
ment, furniture, and complement were 
adequate ; and notwithstanding the noble 
Marquess’s criticism, the Board of Trade 
was quite competent to look after the 
duties which the noble Lord’s Amend- 
ment would impose on the Department. 
Since the agitation which Mr. Plimsoll 
raised some years ago with regard to the 
Mercantile Marine, stringent provisions 
had been passed by Parliament which 
were enforced by the Board of Trade; so 
that the proposal in the Amendment 
would not involve new. duties. The 
Board would not have to go into the case 
of each employer ; and even if they had, 
trade was more and more passing into the 
hands of great syndicates and companies ; 
and rules and regulations would be drawn 
up according to which every inquiry 
would be conducted. The Marquess of 
Ripon had greatly exaggerated the diffi- 
culties of the case in that point of view. 
Hé could not help feeling that the posi- 
tion of the Government was rather a 
perilous one. They asserted over and 
over again that they did not wish to pre- 
vent .private agreements ; that they 
thought them excellent. Then why not 
encourage them? The position of the 
Government was due to political tempta- 
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tions. It was due to the pressure of the 
new Liberalism, which, like the new 
Unionism, hated individual freedom ; it 
lixed coercion provided it came from 
below ; and disliked every Act promoting 
direct and voluntary arrangements 
between the employer and the men. 
That was not the feeling individually of 
noble Lords opposite, or of the noble 
Marquess in charge of the Bill ; but it 
was the influence under which the Go- 
vernment were now acting. The Go- 
vernment were not relying on the formed 
opinions or known wishes of the opera- 
tives among the British people. In 
another place a very small majority was 
gained by the Government, and a 
majority entirely composed of their Irish 
allies. ‘These motives were not imputed 
to them; they were avowed by them- 
selves. Not many weeks.ago Mr. John 
Morley boasted that the Government had 
made a permanent alliance with Irish 
nationalism and British democracy. By 
“ British democracy ” Mr. Morley meant 
that portion of the democracy, the new 
Unionism, which happened to agree with 
the interests, opinions, and philosophy of 
Mr. John Morley. It had been avowed 
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that the British people in these domestic 
matters were to be governed by a majority 
entirely composed of the Irish Members. 
The great majority of the Irish Members 
represented constituencies where there 


were no industries whatever, in the 
ordinary sense of the word. They repre- 
sented nothing but the industry of 
digging a few potatoes, feeding a few 
pigs, or making butter. They had no 
regard for industry ; they hated it, and 
they wished to put pressure through the 
Government on their British fellow-sub- 
jects. It was his duty to say this, 
because he believed it to be true, and was 
the only interpretation of the language 
which had been distinctly used by Mr. 
John Morley. The case had been put to 
him very forcibly by the deputation 
which waited upon him. One or two of 
the members were very outspoken on the 
subject. They said, that the object of 
this clause was to prevent them from 
having their individual freedom ;— that 
they were perfectly competent to know 
their own interests; that they had their 
own Trade Unions and were independent 
of the masters in that respect ; and that 
they hoped that their freedom would be 
-respected by Parliament, and that the 
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injustice which the House of Commons 
had done them by a majority composed 
of an Irish faction would be remedied by 
the House of Lords. 

*Tue Bisnorp or DURHAM said, 
the Amendment raised a question of the 
highest importance to all who were in- 
terested in the prosperity of the country. 
It recognised that employers and em- 
ployed were equally interested in the 
well-being of the work in which they 
were united, aud alike responsible for its 
prosperity. That principle needed, at 
the present time especially, to be main- 
tained, and, if possible, extended in its 
application. They all knew that the 
actual conditions of labour rendered 
close and free intercourse between em- 
ployer and employed more and more 
difficult ; and it was, therefore, im- 
portant not to lose any opportunity for 
such salutary intercourse. Insurance 
against accidents was just one of those 
questions which might be most satis- 
factorily discussed and settled in private 
conference between those best acquainted 
with the varying circumstances of 
different forme of employment. The 
evidence which had becn laid before the 
House showed that large bodies of men 
had by such negotiations secured for 
themselves far larger material advantages 
than would be afforded them under the 
provisions of the Bill. It was important 
to notice also that in one case, at least, 
the original arrangement had been re- 
considered and amended several times in 
the interests of the employed, which 
showed that the question received 
living attention. That being so, surely 
it was reasonable to keep such advan- 
tages for those who had already gained 
them, and to offer facilities to others in a 
similiar position for gaining greater 
advantages than any offered them by 
the Bill. To refuse those privileges 
would be an infringement of liberty. 
Could Parliament reasonably refuse to 
trust those men with the protection of 
their own interests where they were 
fully cognisant of all the facts of the 
case, to whom large influence on graver 
questions where they had less knowledge 
was gladly given? No doubt it was im- 
portant that careful safeguards should be 
provided lest workmen should surrender 
their just claims either through ignorance 
or undue pressure. ~The Amendment, he 
believed, provided satisfactorily against 
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such abuses. The material advantages 
obtained under voluntary arrangements 
were highly valuable, but he valued still 
more the good will and mutual trust 
between employer and employed which 
those arrangements necessarily produced. 
The Bill as it stood, on the other hand, 
must necessarily tend to produce friction 
between the employer of labour and his 
workmen, for the prospect of litigation 
must always be disquieting. Nothing 
was further from his wish than to 
diminish the benefits which the Bill 
would confer upon workmen. He did 
not wish to take away anything of the 
just compensation and protection which 
it ensured to all alike ; but, nevertheless, 
he desired, iu supporting the Amend- 
ment, to secure for those who were able 
to use it an opportunity of gaining still 
greater advantages. It was quite un- 
certain how far the opportunity could be 
used, but it was, at least, the duty of the 
House to preserve it. His own experi- 
ence in the North had deeply impressed 
him. He knew what had been effected 
during the last 21 years in Durham by 
the joint Board of employers and em- 
ployed, who thus met face to face. It 
was difficult to over-estimate the value 
of their friendly intercourse at the meet- 
ings of the Board, and employers and 
employed had readily confessed how 
much they had learned from them. The 
extension of that understanding was the 
best hope for the future. The Amend- 
ment before their Lordships would leave 
the door open to one large field, at least, 
for salutary conciliation between the 
parties whose interests the Bill dealt 
with. The Bill gave workmeu greater 
protection than they had hitherto en- 
joyed by providing legal compensation for 
them in certain cases ; and, believing that 
theAmeudment would increase the benefits 
which the measure would confer upon 
workmen, he gave it his hearty support ; 
and especially because it tended to deepen 
and strengthen that goodwill between 
employers and employed, and to extend 
the good understanding between them, in 
which alone a beneficent solution of the 
grave problems of industrial life could 
certainly be found. 

*TuHe Eart or SELBORNE said, if 
herightly heard the noble Marquess when 
objecting to the Amendment, he threw 
some faint doubt upon the question, 
whether the Bill would really affect 
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insurance societies for workmen, and 
he thought he was not wro 

in interpreting the Lord Chancellor's 
speech last week in the same way. 
It was as plain as daylight that 
the Bill prohibited insurance contracts, 
by which workmen accepted the em- 
ployers’ contributions in lieu of what 
the Bill would give them, and 
was intended to do so. The lan- 
guage of the 4th, Sth, and 13th 
clauses put that beyond dispute. To 
make the matter, if possible, more clear, 
the 13th clause put an end to all existing 
contracts of that kind as soon as a 
workman, by giving notice, could 
leave his employer’s service. Why 
should the Bill strike at these con- 
tracts? No reason had been given, 
either in the former Debate or now, none 
whatever; and it was his deliberate 
opinion that the proposal of the Govern- 
ment was the most illiberal that had 
been made to Parliament for many years. 
Where workmen had made contracts 
which gave them bread, the Government 
gave them a stone, and said that they 
should not have the bread, That was 
the effect of the Bill. There was reason 
for some restraint upon unlimited liberty 
of contract where the employer was 
powerful and the individual workman 
might be weak ; but there was uo ground 
whatever in the workman’s interest 
for prohibiting or discouraging the 
particular class of contracts dealt with 
by the Amendment. Could there be any- 
thing more just and reasonable than that 
workmen whose wishes were ascertained 
by a secret ballot, and who desired to 
have certain benefits which the Bill 
would not give them, should be allowed 
to contract for those benefits? Then, 
on the other hand, could anything be 
more just than that an employer who 
gave freely a large contribution to an 
insurance fund, probably very much ex- 
ceeding anything which could possibly be 
recovered from him under this Bill, should 
be permitted thereby to cover his liability 
to the individuals who profited by 
it? What did the workman buy ? 
Take the case of the London and 
North Western Railway Company and 
their 61,000 men. Not one of them 
knew beforehand under what circum- 
stances he might suffer from accidents 
which might deprive him of life or limb, or 
jn some other way injuriously affect him. 
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He might suffer injury from acci- 
dents for which his employers would 
not be responsible under the Bill, 
but nevertheless he obtained a liberal 
provision in every event. And he was 
to give up that right for an uncertainty. 
He might never come within the class 
for which the Bill made provision : and 
the contract was made when nobody 
could know whether he would or 
nos. All that was to be  over- 
turned, not for the benefit of the 
61,000 men, a large number of whom 
might suffer from all kinds of accidents, 
but for the benefit of those unknown indi- 
viduals among them who might happen 
to sustain injuries for which the Bill would 
give compensation, which might or 
might not be more than the scale of 
insurance. What could be more reason- 
able than that workmen should be 
allowed to contract on the terms which 
had given such satisfaction to the 61,000 
men working for the London and North- 
Western Railway Company ? The only 
thing that he had heard that sounded at 
all like a real argument in favour of the 
clause as it stood was the suggestion that 
this was all a false alarm, and that 
employers would do just as much for the 
men after the passing of the measure as 
they did before. It was hardly reason- 
able to expect, however, that employers 
would act in that way in the new circum- 
stances in which they would be placed, 
and he did not believe they would. 
Though they might very likely still act 
liberally, they would not do the same 
thing—would not give the same money. 
Some assistance was afforded towards the 
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determination of that very practical ques- 


tion by what had happened in the cases of 
the two great Railway Companies whose 
men desired that the benefits of the con- 
tracts they had made should not be taken 
away from them. What had been the 
contributions of the London and North 
Western Company? Until the passing 
of the Act of 1880, which made them 
liable for many things for which they 
were not liable before, their contribution 
was £1,600 a year. Under the new 
terms, framed expressly to cover their 
liability under that Act, as well as to be 
liberal and generous towards their men, 
their contribution for the 12 years had 
been £169,406, or an average of £14,475 
a year; while last year it amounted to 
£17,475 ; and the arrangement was that 
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the Company should pay five-sixths 
of the total amount contributed by 
the men. Anything more extrava- 
gantly monstrous than the proposition 
that that agreement should be terminated 
by law for the sake of giving to those 
individual men to whom this Bill might 
give compensation the privilege of litiga- 
tion, with the possible chance of getting 
a little more than they would get 
in the same case by this agreement, 
he had never heard. The case was 
the same with the Brighton Company, 
except that their total contributions 
had been smaller. Before the Act of 
1880 was passed they gave £1,680 a 
year, and in the 12 years since they had 
given £43,602, more than twice their 
former contribution. Even supposing that 
both those Companies, if these contracts 
were destroyed, would give half their 
present contributions, all that benefit 
would be taken fromthe men. He would 
conclude, as he had begun, by saying 
that he had heard no reason, and he could 
conceive none, for putting an end to these 
contracts, which, besides being beneficial 
to the men, also tended to promote good 
feeling, good will, cordiality, and 
harmony, except that possibly there might 
be some people in the world to whom the 
existence of that cordiality and harmony 
between employer and employed was not 
acceptable. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HerscHELL): My Lords, my noble 
and learned Friend who has just spoken 
says he has heard no reasons given in 
support of the proposals in the Bill. 
I am afraid, when I have finished he 
will probably be of the same opinion, 
because those who entertain very strong 
and somewhat excited opinions upon any 
particular question are very apt to think 
that those who differ from them have no 
reasons for their views. Though I can- 
not hope, therefore, to persuade my noble 
and learned Friend that there is any 
reason in support of this proposal, yet, 
nevertheless, I shall state what seem to 
me to be reasons, and strong ones. The 
question involved in the Amendment is 
not whether complete freedom of contract 
in this matter should be left to the indi- 
vidual ; that question of principle is aban- 
doned by the Amendment which your 
Lordships have to consider, because it is 
not proposed to leave to the workman his 
individual choice: he is only to be 
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allowed to contract out of the Bill in 
ease over one-half of the men in the 
same employ are of opinion that that 
contract is expedient for them. There- 
fore, do not let us suppose that the dif- 
ference between us is the principle of 
an absolute right to freedom of con- 
tract; that is as much abandoned by 
the noble Earl who supports the Amend- 
ment as it is abandoned by the pro- 
poser of the Bill. The question is, it 
being admitted that it ought not to be 
left to the individual to choose whether 
he would contract out of the Bill or 
not, whether it is «a sound proposal 
that the; majority should be permitted 
to determine whether the contract should 
be made or not? This has been treated 
all along as if it were a mere money 
question, a mere money arrangement for 
the whole of the workmen in the same 
employment. It was nothing of the 
kind. One great argument against per- 


mitting contracting out is that it is 
largely the belief of the workmen, and 
I share that belief, that contracting out 
would diminish the security for life and 
limb, It is not merely a money question. 
It is not merely whether the majority 


shall be allowed to barter the right of 
the minority to a certain money compen- 
sation as provided by the Bill, and to 
make a better arrangement, it is whether 
the minority of the workmen in the 
employment can be compelled to accept 
less security for life and limb than if 
there were no such agreement. That 
is the argument in favour of the 
Bill. My noble Friend quoted certain 
statistics to show that before certain con- 
tracts were made in the case of two 
Railway Companies the proportion of 
accidents was greater than at present. 
That, of course, proves nothing at all, 
because there may have been a variety of 
circumstances tending to diminish the 
number of accidents which have had no 
selation to contracting out one way or 
the other. The other night the nuble 
Marquess opposite said that in the county 
of Durham a very small sum indeed— 
I think £2,900, but I forget in what 
period of time—had been recovered under 
the Act of 1880. I am aware of that 
fact, but the workmen of Durham, so far 
from regretting it, rejoice at it, and con- 
sider it a proof of the great benefits of 
the Act in considerably diminishing the 
number of accidents and injuries. 
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THE MarQuEss or LONDONDERRY 
said, that, though the sum recovered 
uuder the Act of 1880 was small, as he 
had stated, the amount of money paid 
voluntary by the owners was very much 
larger—he forgot what the exact figures 
were at the moment. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL): That does not touch the 
point I am upon now. In that case there 
was no contracting out. The amount 
recovered under the Bill was small, but 
the miners said— 

“That does not show that we have not re- 
ceived advantages under the Bill, because the 
stress of the law has led to a diminution of 
accidents and injuries.” 

They believed it had reduced the chances 
of accidents. They were men who were 
able to observe and judge, and that 
observation was not made at all in rela- 
tion to this measure, for it was made 
some four or five years ago, before this 
measure was in contemplation. Now, 
my Lords, see what the proposal here is. 
It would enable the majority of the 
workmen to secure that the whole of the 
workmen should contract themselves out 
of any liability whatsoever of the con- 
tractor or others in his employ in cases 
of negligence. It is certain that the 
stress of the liability to pay compensa- 
tion for accident does lead to the 
exercise of greater care. It is only 
human nature that it should, and I am 
satisfied that it does. I will give your 
Lordships a curious proof of that. Some 
years ago a considerable number of acci- 
dents caused by negligence had occurred 
on the system of one of the leading Rail- 
way Companies. The Directors appointed 
a Committee to inquire what arrange- 
ments or improvements could be made. 
That Committee went carefully into the 
matter, and reported a number of par- 
ticulars in which they thought greater 
care might be displayed. I venture to 
say that that Report would never have 
been made or those changes effected if 
it had not been for the stress of the 
money the company had had to pay by 
reason of their liability for the negli- 
gence of their servants. People need 
some sort of stress put upon them to 
keep them up toconstant watchfulness, and 
I am convinced that a liability of this 
description would ensure greater watch- 
fulness. I am quite aware that there 
are many injuries owing to negligence 
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covered by this Bill which are not caused 
by the personal negligence of the em- 
ployer or even of those who may be in 
the position of superintendents or 
managers ; but it covers them all. It is 
not enough to show that there are cer- 
tain cases in which the employer could 
not be more careful, and which do not 
result from his negligence, but which are 
covered by the Bill. This power would 
allow contracting out in respect of all 
negligence of the employer, or manager 
or superintendent of every person in his 
employ. If there is the knowledge 
that negligence leads to liability you will 
have a pressure from the top of the hier- 
archy downwards throughout the entire 
employment, which I am satisfied will 
tend to the greatest safety. That, at all 
events, is the belief of the workmen, and 
I place more confidence in the sound 
judgment of those liable to meet with 
these accidents than in the theories of 
those who merely talk about them. I 
therefore deny that this is a mere money 
matter. It is a question of greater 
safety. Surely men will be content, and 
will be wise to be content, with a smaller 
sum of money if the result is that acci- 
dents are less frequent and fewer lives 
are lost. What is the compensation 
given to the family of a man who is 
killed under the much-lauded arrange- 
ment of the North Western Company ? 
£80. 


*THe Eart or SELBORNE: £100. 


Tue Eart or CRAWFORD : £200 
on the Brighton Railway. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) : It is £100 only in the case 
of passenger guards and brakesmen. In 
fact, to all except a very limited number, 
it is not £100 but £80, and in cases of 
permanent disablement it is the same, 
£80. It is no satisfaction to a man to 
say—* It is true you are maimed for life ; 
you will never be able to continue your 
employment, and your means of earning 
your living is taken away ; but you made 
the terms.” Surely it is better that 
employers should see that a much 
smaller number of their men are maimed. 
It is not a question that ought to be 
argued only as a money question. It 
may be better for the men to get a some- 
what less sum and receive a greater 
amount of security. It has been said 
that this is a question between the in- 
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surance arrangements and the plan of the 
Bill. That is of course a matter of 
opinion, and when we are told of the 
opinion expressed against the proposal 
of the Government by those in the em- 
ploy of the London and North Western 
Railway Company it is necessary to con- 
sider what was the alternative put to 
them on which they were asked to 
vote— 

“Tf you are in favour of the conditional in- 
surance put a cross opposite this ; if you are in 
favour of the Bill a cross opposite that.” 

One can well understand if they under- 
stood that they were to give up any pro- 
vision made by the insurance fund they 
would think it an undesirable thing. But 
is that the choice the men would have to 
make? I am as desirous as the right 
rev. Prelate can be that good relations 
should exist between employers and em- 
ployed. He has spoken of a county of 
which I know something, and of the Joint 
Board which exists there. I believe they 
are as strong there against contracting 
out as in any partof England. The men 
there have a Joint Board which has done 
invaluable work in preventing disputes 
and dislocation in the mining industry, 
and at the present time they are not in 
the slightest degree desirous of being in 
anything but the position in which this 
Bill would put them. And now, my 
Lords, I am going to state why I do not 
think these funds would come to an end. 
Can it really be suggested that the con- 
tribution of the London and North 
Western Company was made simply to 
get free from the liability imposed by the 
Act of 1880? The figures that have 
been given show that that is an utter 
absurdity. If that was all they were in- 
suring against they would be paying the 
most monstrous premium ever paid since 
the world was. It wasa premium wholly 
and utterly disproportionate to the risk 
against which it was supposed to assure. 
I am satisfied that that was not really the 
sole reason for which the contribution 
was made. It was said by the noble 
Marquess the other night that it was paid 
to avoid litigation. If you take the 
possible litigation under the Act of 1880 
the amount paid was greatly in excess of 
what was reasonable, if that was all. 
For my part, I do not accept the doctrine 
that employers have no sort of responsi- 
bility to those who are injured in their 
employ. The law may impose upon 
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them this out payment, but I say a 
certain amount of consideration is due 
from employers to those who have been 
injured, maimed perhaps for life, while 
working in their service ; and I maintain 
that a Railway Company or any employer 
of labour is not doing more than is just 
and right and fair in taking that fact 
into their consideration. We therefore 
ought not to assume that employers who 
have thought it right to contribute to- 
wards the support of those injured in 
their service will now cease to make 
those contributions. But if the 
ohe great object in making the 
contribution was to avoid litigation, that 
motive will remain in all cases of acci- 
dent in which the amount of the payment 
under the fund would be as much as the 
claimant would get by legal proceedings. 
Of course, the payment would avoid liti- 
gation now as much as before, and those 
would form by far the greater number of 
cases. Litigation will only ensue where 
the claim made is for a sum in excess of 
that provided by the fund, which would 
be practically a very limited number of 
eases. But what would be the result if 
the fund were givenup? The employer, 


being liable in every case for the negli- 
gence of his workmen, would have the 
risk and probability of litigation in a vast 
number of cases, from which he would be 
perfectly free if he had the fund, even 
although it existed without any contract- 


ing out at all. The Bill enlarges the 
area of the employers’ responsibility ; 
but it is not supposed that the employers 
will add to their contributions to the in- 
surance funds. It must be remembered 
that the men make the larger contribu- 
tion as it is, and that is made on the basis 
of the existing liability. With regard to 
this increase of the employers’ liability, 
the first clause of the Amendment gives 
power to the majority to bind the 
minority to allow themselves to contract 
out of the Bill without any regard to the 
fact that they acquire under this Bill in- 
creased rights. That does not seem to 
be altogether fair, even from the point of 
view of the opponents of the Bill. Then, 
with regard to future funds. I cannot 
help thinking that if the proposal of the 
Amendment were permitted it would go 
far to render the Bill nugatory. It 
would be perfectly easy to make arrange- 
ments under the second part of the 
Amendment which would give the 
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émployé no substantial return for the 
benefits which he gave up. What is it 
he contracts himself out of ? What is 
the right which he is to give up? It is 
the right when he has been injured by 
the negligence of the servants of his em- 
ployer to receive fair and reasonable 
compensation. That is the only right 
which Parliament gives him; but the 
proposal is that he shall be content with 
something less than fair and reasonable 
compensation. He is to give up the 
right. Why should such a contract be 
required at all between employers and 
employed? Because that is what it 
comes to. Now, my Lords, I own that I 
have the greatest objection to one part of 
the proposal as the Bill now stands. It 
is that the Board of Trade shall deter- 
mine whether the compensation given is 
reasonable or not. There is an analogy 
to this proposal, but I will not say whe- 
ther the result has been successful or 
not. The Board of Trade was engaged 
for some time inquiring as to what were 
reasonable rates. After the subject had 
been considered by the Department, and 
by a Joint Committee of the two Houses, 
everybody said the rates were utterly 
unreasonable, and the matter had to be 
considered over again by a Committee of 
this House. That is not, therefore, a 
very encouraging precedent. First of all, 
it seems to me to be a dangerous thing to 
bring in the Board of Trade, which, 
after all, is a Government Department, 
presided over by a Minister, to settle 
matters of acute controversy with great 
bodies of workmen. I was rather sur- 
prised I did not hear this denounced by 
the Duke of Argyll—I was surprised to 
find him supporting this part of the pro- 
posal, The noble Duke is very fond of 
warning us of the danger of leaving 
matters to a Public Department. He 
would not have a Public Department 
made the arbitrator to settle the question 
of betterment, because it was presided 
over by a Minister subject to political 
influences. But he had nothing but ex- 
pressions of satisfaction for a proposal to 
leave to a Public Department the deter- 
mination of a disputed matter between 
two classes of workmen as to whether 
the standard of compensation was reason- 
able or not. What is to be the test of 
whether the compensation is reasonable 
or not? It is said you may be guided by 
what is done now by Railway Companies 
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and other employers. Is that a test? 
The London and North Western Rail- 
way Company give £80 and £100 in 
cases of death or permanent disablement. 
There might be two opinions as to whe- 
ther that is reasonable compensation. 
Another Railway Company, which does 
not require its servants to contract out of 
the Act, provides £130 in similar cases. 
How are those payments to be a guide 
to the Board of Trade? How is the 
President of the Board of Trade to say 
that the £80, any more £130, is reason- 
able compensation? I believe in the 
latter case also the Company requires 
no contracting out of the provisions of 
the Bill. 

THe Eart or DENBIGH asked 
whether the Lord Chaucellor was able 
to state what was the amount contributed 
to the fund by the Company ? 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HeERscHELL): I am unable to say. But 
that is no test at all; and whether the 
employers contribute one-tenth or one- 
hundredth part of the fund, they will 
equally come within the provisions of 
this section. What I was dealing with 
for the moment was the test of reasonable 


compensation, and I ask why are you to 
take the £80 of one Company more than 


the £130 of the other. The noble Earl 
alluded to the fact that one of those 
Companies paid only £1,400 at one time, 
while they now pay £14,000 a year to 
the fund ; and he asks, Can you suppose 
that they will continue it if they can no 
longer contract out of the Bill? My 
answer is that some Companies do find 
considerations which lead them to pay, 
although they do not even require their 
men to contract themselves out of the 
Act. Now, my Lords, I do not think 
this a convenient time for discussing the 
general question as affecting seamen to 
which the noble Duke alluded. I 
do not withdraw a single word I 
said on the last occasion as to 
the expediency of arrangements by 
which workmen may be compensated in 
all cases of accidents. I believe it to be 
a good thing, but I do not believe you 
will satisfactorily secure it in the manner 
proposed by this Amendment. I do not 
believe that you will in the result further 
the cause we all must desire by the pro- 
posal now made. I believe that the 
funds will go on, and that the good funds 
will flourish just as much afterwards as 


The Lord Chancellor 
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now, with this additional advantage, that 
in certain cases the men will receive 
fuller compensation than they get now ; 
I should desire that whenever a man is 
injured he should as far as possible re- 
ceive full compensation. It is not a bad 
thiag that he should get it, and my belief 
is that if this Bill is allowed to pass 
without the proposed clause, the men in 
a certain number of cases would be 
better compensated than at present, and 
that on the whole there would be no 
cases in which they would lose the com- 
pensation they have hitherto enjoyed. 
*THe Marquess or SALISBURY : 
My Lords, I shall not deal with the 
observations of the noble Lord in regard 
to the power of the Board of Trade to 
deal with this matter, because to all 
objections of that kind there is the simple 
answer that if the Board of Trade finds 
the task more difficult than we antici- 
pate, the result will be that the 
clause to which he objects will be 
rendered less operative than it other- 
wise would be, and therefore that 
the Amendment will do better than 
he expects. There is consequently 
no reason why I should attempt to re- 
move his profound belief in the incapacity 
of the Board of Trade. But with respect 
to what he says we have conceded re- 
garding the principle of the Amendment, 
I must say the noble and learned Lord 
hardly treats us fairly. As far as I am 
concerned, I do not want that clause 
about “reasonable” at all. I am quite 
satisfied with the approval of the men, 
which seems to me the one thing needed 
and the one thing I care about. If I 
have got that, I am willing to get rid of the 
Board of Trade and every other restriction. 
But by way of conciliation, in order to 
satisfy critics like the noble and learned 
Lord, we have made certain concessions, 
and when they have been made the noble 
and learned Lord comes forward and 
says :—“‘In making those concessions you 
have sacrificed the whole principle on 
which you stood. Weare agreed upon the 
principle, and it is now a mere matter of 
detail.” The noble and learned Lord re- 
minds me of the tempter in the medizeval 
story, who, having induced his victim to 
take one step from the path of right, told 
him that the principle was gone, and that 
there was no reason why he should not 
at once plunge into the utmost enormities 
of guilt. But the noble and learned Lord 
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took the strongest ground that I think he 
could take in the early part of his speech. 
I quite agree with the noble and learned 
Lord, and I would much rather not con- 
sider this as a matter of shillings and 
pence. I entirely and heartily concur 
with him in the belief that there is a 
much higher object to be attained, so far 
as it can be attained, and that is the 
safety of those who practise these 
industries to the danger of life and limb, 
which often produce such lamentable 


accidents. Those are the objects which | 


we have in view. I would goa step 
further than the noble and learned Lord, 
and if I could have my way I should 
like to see insurance made universal on 
the principle on which these agreements 
are now drawn—namely, that it should 
apply to all accidents to whatever cause 
they are due—whether they are due to 
the negligence of the men or not—and I 
would gladly see the State giving its aid in 
order to provide the machinery for carry- 
ing such insurance into effect. I have 


merely entered that protest in order that 
the noble and learned Lord may not 
accuse me of any indifference to what 
may be called the saving and protective 


action, if it exists, of these pecuniary 
arrangements. But I cannot understand 
how the noble and learned Lord imagines 
that the advantages of protection in these 
cases tell against the Amendment of my 
noble Friend, or in favour of the state of 
things which would exist if the Bill 
passed without the Amendment. By the 
Amendment a certain number of em- 
ployers would be bound to pay compensa- 
tion in the case of all accidents however 
caused. Would that not supply every 
motive that could be supplied by such a 
payment for care in the selection of 
materials and in the employment of those 
who are to use them? How would you 
increase the intensity of that motive by 
cutting off the number of cases in which 
it would be applied ? Instead of apply- 
ing it to what, for want of a better word, 
I may call culpable accidents, these ar- 
rangements for payment of compensation 
apply to all accidents. Whatever pro- 
tective motive is infused into the em- 
ployer’s mind by the necessity of that 
payment applies to all accidents whether 
great or small, You have compensation 
for a certain number, and you reduce 
the number of those who are to have it, 
and then you tell me you have supplied 
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him with a greater motive for care than 
he had before. It seems to me the noble 
and learned Lord has shown a most in- 
genious power in putting the argument 
upon its head. Supposing the Bill passed 
as it is, without my noble Friend’s 
Amendment, what would be the result ? 
Dovou think that the great employers 
would sit still and wait till the risks 
came to their door with which this Bill 
threatens them? Do you imagine that 
they would not all protect themselves by 
insurance against the very great increase 
of danger that you have provided? The 
danger is not so great now, and yet in- 
surance prevails very largely. But if 
| this Bill passes, the danger, the risk, the 
|uncertainty would be such as might 
|make many an employer tremble. Let 
ime take two instances. First, let 
| us take the owner of a fiery mine. 
| Now he is only liable if it is really his 
| own fault that an accident happens tohis 
| workmen. By way, as Voltaire would 
| have said, of encouraging him, you want 
'to provide that he is also to pay if the 
‘ accident is due to the fault of somebody 

else, and you do it by abolishing the 
doctrine of common employment. Three 
| hundred men are at the bottom of a mine. 
| I suppose that no care or judgment what- 
ever could enable the employer, even if 
he were an archangel from Heaven, to 
determine whether all these men are to be 
absolutely trusted for entire care, cireum- 
spection, and prudence. One of these 
meu opens his lamp, and a fearful 
calamity occurs. Three hundred men are 
killed. I should rejoice if the families 
received compensation, but I should like, 
as I have said, to see it done by a system 
of universal insurance which would not 
press it upon any one particular man. If 
he does not protect himself against these 
sudden risks by insurance, the employer 
is liable for the payment of £20,000, 
£30,000, £40,000 or £50,000—enough to 
be his absolute ruin—and that is a risk 
which stands before him always, depen- 
dent upon no circumstances that he can 
control, to be averted by no precautions 
that he can possibly use, and he may be 
reduced from the position of a rich man 
to a beggar by the operation of this 
statute. Do you think that under these 
circumstances he will not protect himself 
by insurance? Of course it is his only 
chance, and I hope it may be possible for 
insurance to be provided with sufficient 
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ease to prevent a very large falling off in 
this kind of industry. Take another in- 
dustry which has been mentioned in this 
debate—the industry of the seaman. 
There is the greatest possible consterna- 
tion among the owners and employers in 
consequence of this Bill. I have: seen 
the representatives of nine-tenths of the 
tonnage of this country, and the language 
they held as to the dangers laid upon 
them from the natural risks of the voca- 
tion, and also from that liability to false 
testimony which anybody who has any- 
thing to do with the Admiralty Courts 
knows is congenital to all maritime 
causes, showed that their fears are 
extreme, that unless they could be 
protected by insurance it might make 
a very serious diminution in the 
extent to which commerce and their 
industry could be prosecuted. I have a 
letter from the Steamship Owners’ As- 
sociation written yesterday. They say— 
“This Association, in conjunction with 
several large steamship owners in the City of 
London, have for a considerable time past 
under consideration the provisions of the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Bill, and they view with dis- 
may the disastrous effect it will have if passed 
as it now stands upon shipowners as a body.” 
Your Lordships cannot treat this as an 
imaginary danger. Just think what it 
is you do. That you should require 
compensation for accidents upon land 
arising from deficient equipment, from 
bad materials, or anything for which the 
owner could control, I do not for a 
moment complain; but if at sea the 
look-out man slumbers for a moment and 
does not see a reef, if the man who 
throws the lead is careless and calls the 
lead wrong, if the helmsman at a critical 
moment turns the wheel the wrong way 
—in all those cases, if the result is the 
loss of the ship and the loss of the men, 
the owner will, under the Bill, be liable 
for any damages which a jury may be 
pleased to inflict for every one of those 
men. That is a fearful danger to place 
before shipowners. It is a danger which 
they have never been made to undergo 
before; and when you likewise reflect 
upon those other dangers that arise from 
the very doubtful testimony which is 
always obtainable at sea, I think you 
will quite understand that insurance will 
not be a matter of choice, but a matter 
of absolute necessity. And if they all 
insure, your argument about this Bill 


‘ protecting life and limb is absolutely 
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destroyed. The other point upon which 
the noble Lord dwelt, as he dwelt the 
other night, was the question whether 
the owners would cease to contribute to 
the funds which they have hitherto sup- 
ported. The intention of the owners is 
not, however, a matter of doubt. The 
most prominent among them, the London 
and North Western Railway Company, 
have declared it in the most specific and 
emphatic manner, and they are supported 
by a great many other owners, who use 
the same language. Here is what is 
stated by the executive committee of 
the London and North Western Insur- 
ance Fund— 
“The Board of Directors, in July last,” 


—it was not passed, therefore, merely to 
influence this House— 

“after careful consideration, passed a resolu- 
tion that, if the Bill became law in its present 
form, the contribution must cease.” 

Any amount of hypothesis is, of course, 
open to a Minister in a difficulty ; but, 
short of an imagination that can compass 
the Arabian Nights, is it possible to 
conceive that grave business men, speak- 
ing in the face of the world, who intended 
to continue the arrangements as they now 
exist, though the Bill should pass, would 
ever have written such a foimal letter 
and given such a formal notice as that, 
or that any of those who have expressed 
the same opinion would take a similar 
course? I have seen many of the mem- 
bers of these Societies, and they, none of 
them, have any doubt whatever but that 
the employers will cease to contribute if 
the Bill passes in its present form. It is 
all very well for the noble Lord to make 
optimistic suggestions, but the men know 
their own business best, and they are 
sure that under the clause they would lose 
the very great advantage of being com- 
pensated for accidents of all kinds if this 
Bill should pass as it is now. Ido not 
think that the noble and learned Lord 
allows enough for the feelings of human 
nature. If, after these employers have 
made great exertions in order to establish 
good relations and to avoid litigation with 
their men, Parliament comes in and 
shatters with a rude hand all they have 
done, merely in order to get the election 
votes of the Trades Unions, is it likely 
that there would be no feeling of exaspera- 
tion and resentment at treatment so un- 
worthy and so unjust ? I do not believe 
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that these contributions would be renewed 
or the funds kept up. On the contrary, 
I think a far less agreeable feeling will 
be introduced into many employments 
between employers and employed by this 
action of the Government. Gradually 
they will learn to look upon themselves 
as hostile interests, as the Government 
persists in treating them, and the em- 
ployers will be constantly on the watch for 
the possibility of new encroachments being 
made upon their freedom, dictated by 
similar motives; and an attitude of 
mutual suspicion and hostility, instead of 
an attitude of mutual friendship and con- 
ciliation, will be fostered by the unfortu- 
nate action which the Government have 
thought fit to take. I believe that the 
right rev. Prelate who spoke this evening 
touched the real key-note of the matter. 
It is a great object, no doubt, to save 
shillings and pence ; it is a great object, 
as the noble and learned Lord has told 
us, to prevent accidents to life and limb ; 
but there is a greater object still, and 
that is, that the classes of society by 
whom the work of this great complicated 
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had proved a great advantage to them ; 
and they were so thoroughly satisfied 
with the working of that arrangement 
that they wished it to continue. It was 
not, therefore, the duty of the Directors 
to withdraw from that arrangement. On 
the contrary, it had conduced to such 
good feeling between employers and 
employed, and had worked so satis- 
factorily as an insurance against accidents, 
that they felt bound to continue it up to 
the present time. But when the Directors 
of the London and North Western 
Railway Company saw that the con- 
dition on the part of the men, that they 
should contract themselves out of the 
Act, would be taken away from them, 
then it was clear that automatically, 
ipso facto, the contribution of the Com- 
pany must cease; and a resolution to 
that effect was passed by the Board in 
July last. This was a battle of the 
soldiers and not of the officers. The 
men had showed that they wished the 
freedom which they to-day enjoyed to be 
continued to them in the future, and that 
they had no wish to be deprived of that 


machine is carried on, should live in har- | freedom by any Act of Parliament. 


mony and good will towards each other. | 


It is quite as much because I believe | 


that the Amendment of my noble Friend 
will contribute to that great and supreme | 
object as because it will best secure the | 
other two that I shall give him my | 
hearty support. 

*Lorpv STALBRIDGE said, remarks | 
had been made by the Lord Chancellor 
and also by the noble Marquess who 
first spoke on behalf of the Govern- 
ment to which it was his duty to reply 
at once. The noble Marquess was 
puzzled by two things: how the North 
Western Company were justified now in 
paying the sum paid by them to the 
insurance fund, and why they should not 
continue paying the same amount in the 
future. The reason why the employers 
had continued the existing arrangement as 
long as they had, was that when the 
existing Act was passed in 1880, it was 
considered that it would conduce very 
much to the friendly feeling between 
employers and employed if advantage 
were taken of the clause which gave the 
power to contract out; and the men were 
met in such a way as to give them perfect 
compensation, which justified them in 
contracting out of the Act. The bargain 
was made at that time with the men ; it 





They had taken every means in their 
power of showing their approval of the 
existing arrangement, and why they 
approved of it. If the men had not 
‘approved of the existing arrangement, 
| surely under the ballot they had every 
| opportunity of showing their disapproval 
of it, and of indicating that they wished 
to throw the arrangement to the wind ; 

yet 95 per cent. had, on the contrary, 
shown that they were anxious and 
determined to do all in their power to go 
on in the same way in the future as they 
had done in the past. The company 
would not, however, continue the present 
arrangement, because, as already pointed 
out, the condition of the one side having 
fallen through there could be no advantage 
to the other in its continuance. He would 
ask the Lord Chancellor how there could 
possibly be greater security in the future 
than there had been in the past, when 
the powers of the company were 
delegated to an Insurance Company, 
who, in the future, would take all the 
responsibility upon their own shoulders 
for a comparatively small payment. Then 
with regard to the point of greater 
security being afforded to life and limb. 
He could say that in the North Western 
service the money question did not enter 
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into the matter at all. Whenever an 
accident of any sort or kind occurred, the 
first question asked by the company was 
how could such an accident be avoided 
in the future? On the question of 
security it had been shown by a document 
drawn up by the men themselves, and 
which there was no reason whatever to 
doubt, because it was taken from official 
figures, that the yearly average for the 
nine years before the passing of 
the Act, 1872-1880, when there were 
25,900 members, the average number of 
accidents paid for yearly by the Insur- 
ance Company was 85, or 3°281 per 
1,000 members ; while for the 12 years 
subsequently to the passing of the Act 
of 1880, when there were 39,749 mem- 
bers, the yearly average paid for was 79, 
or 1,987 per 1,000 members. These 
figures, therefore, showed an enormous 
reduction since the Employers’ Liability 
Act was passed. The company wished 
that to continue, and did not wish that 
their money, which now went into the 
pockets of the men or their representa- 
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option of staying in class No. 1 on pay- 
ment of 3d. per week, so that in that 
way it was open to a large majority of 
the employés of the company to get for 
their personal representatjves either £100 
or £80 at death as they thought fit. He 
hoped their Lordships, on behalf not only 
of the men of the London and North 
Western (who had taken spontaneous 
action in this matter), but of hundreds of 
thousands of other working men all over 
the country, would accept the Amend- 
ment, and not drive working men into the 
litigation and difficulty which would be 
the inevitable result of the Bill as brought 
in by Her Majesty’s Government. On 
Her Majesty’s Government the blame 
and responsibility would lie for the dis- 
agreements and troubles which would be 
inevitably occasioned in the future 
should the Bill pass in its present 
form. 


On Question that these words be here 
‘inserted ? Their Lordships divided :— 
| Contents 148 ; Not-Contents 28. 





tives, should in future go to the Insur-| On Question upon the Earl of Den- 
ance Companies. That the London and | BIGH’s Amendment to omit the words 
North Western should continue to pay | “ by a majority of them,” and +o insert 
the same compensation which they paid | “two-thirds of the said workmen,” 


*THe Marquess or SALISBURY 


now was out of the question, as it | 
would be the means of putting ” . 
certain sum of ready money into the! said, as a matter of logic, he preferred 
men’s pockets, which would immediately | the bare majority, but he thought there 


be grasped at by speculative attorneys, 
who would tell the men that they could 
get them perhaps £200 or £300 more. 
It was impossible to imagine that they 
could be a party to such a scheme as 
that, and so put a premium on litigation. 
That fact was perfectly well recognised 
by the men themselves, who were as 
anxious to keep free from litigation as 
the Directors could possibly be. A 
great deal had been heard lately about 
national insurance, and surely, when 
there were such large bodies of workmen 
in connection with whom schemes of in- 
surance had been found practicable and 
well carried out, it was one step towards 
national insurauce in the future. The 
Lord Chancellor rather sneered at the 
£100 given in case of death, and said 
that was limited only to a certain class. 
The fact, however, was that class No. 1 
was open to any employé who earned 
more than 22s. per week. More than 
that, if from failing health or the like his 
wages were reduced, he still had the 


Lord Stalbridge 


| was a very general consensus of opinion 
|in favour of the larger figure, and would 
therefore suggest, as conducing to an 
agreement among their Lordships upon 
the matter, that the substitution should 
be made. He had communicated with 
the North Western men, and agreed with 
them that two-thirds would be preferable 
to the bare majority. 


Amendment agreed to. 


*TuHe Eart or SELBORNE said, in 
framing Lord Dudley’s Amendment the 
words had not been made sufficiently 
plain to accomplish the object aimed at 
in the Amendment moved in the House 
of Commons, which, beyond all question, 
ought to be done, in order to preserve 
the principle of what their Lordships had 
done. For that purpose he moved, after 
the word “ ballot,” to insert the words 


“ or of any future accession of workmen in the 
same service to such agreement.” 
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It was of the very nature of these 
insurance agreements that the men as 
they entered the service should come 
under them if they pleased. That should 
follow as a matter of course if it was not 
sufficiently provided for already, which 
he thought was not the case. 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) said, that persons who might 
join the service of the company after- 
wards were provided for in the words, 
“agreement made after the passing of 
this Act.” 


Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, the 
existing Societies which it was intended 
to preserve should be open to those join- 
ing the service afterwards: otherwise 
their integrity and continuity would not 
be preserved. That was what was pro- 
posed in the House of Commons, and it 
followed reasonably and necessarily. 


Tut LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) said, it was not much use 
opposing any proposal on this clause, 
though the result might very well be that 
persons might be taken into a service on 
condition of joining a fund and con- 
tracting out of the Act, notwithstanding 
that they might on entering the service 
have been sufficiently numerous to turn 
the majority the other way, and against 
the arrangement. 


Tue Eart or CRAWFORD said, the 
case was met by the Friendly Societies | 
Acts upon the question of increasing or 
opening new branches. He had had 
occasion some time ago to look into the 
very point now raised by the noble and 
learned Lord, and thought Lord Dudley’s 
Amendment would meet the case, and 
that these funds would come under the 
clause in that Act if the Societies were 
properly registered. 

THE Marguess or SALISBURY re- 
minded their Lordships that at the first 
triennial examination, or when the Board 
of Trade thought fit to inquire, those 
persons would be allowed to come in, and 
would give their votes by secret ballot. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 


HERscHELL): The Board of Trade had 
a discretion in the matter. 


THe Marquess or SALISBURY 
agreed that it was unlimited. 


_*Tue Eart or SELBORNE thought 
it would be dangerous to rely upon any 
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words which might be found in the 
Friendly Societies Acts. If the Friendly 
Societies Acts would have the effect 
stated, the addition of these words could 
do no possible harm; and, if not, they 
were necessary. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Tue Eart or CRAWFORD pro- 
posed to add a new sub-section to Lord 
Dudley’s Amendment, enacting that it 
must be certified by some actuary who is 
approved by the Treasury, who has 
exercised the profession of actuary for 
at least five years, that such funds and 
the contributions thereto are propor- 
tionate to the contingent liabilities. This 
was to guard against a future danger of 
Societies being started or contracts being 
made between employers and workmen, 
which, if not sound, would result in the 
latter having given up very valuable 
consideration under the Bill, for what 
would be no consideration at all except 
in bankruptcy. If State policy would 
allow, it would be well that the State — 
itself should guarantee the sound finan- 
cial basis of these funds. That, how- 
ever, had never been part of the duty of 
any Government Department. But 
under the Friendly Societies Act the 
Department appointed an actuary to 
certify to the Registrar by signing a 
statement of the funds and contributions. 
He wished to provide that the same 
official should certify in these cases also. 
This was very important, and he had 
been specially requested by the workmen 
he represented to see it done if possible. 
The noble Marquess had twitted him 
with having no authority, on behalf of 
those men, from the Miners’ Federation. 
They had no desire to speak for that 
body of Trades Unionists, but those 
men, possibly Trades Unionists thera- 
selves, looked in the first place to their 
individual freedom. Coercion could 
come just as readily from below as it 
was said to come from above, and the 
ballot was quite necessary to protect 
workmen against the tyranny of the new 
Unionism. The Societies he repre- 
sented were not established yesterday, 
but were founded long before this em- 
ployers’ liability was heard of. He 
spoke for 59,300 men in Lancashire and 
Cheshire, for 14,000 men in North 
Wales, and for 59,600 in South Wales, 
every one of whom had a right to make 
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himself heard in that House, and were 
not to be silenced at the bidding of any 
Central Association in Birmingham. 
The revenues of those Societies were 
£61,000 in Lancashire and Cheshire, 
£11,000 in North Wales, and £55,000 in 
South Wales, and they treated their 
men quite as liberally as the Railway 
Companies, of whom so much had been 
suid. Contracting out of the Act as it 
was called had been an unqualified 
benefit to the men. At a time of great 
disquietude the coalowners in Lancashire 
met the men to see what could be done, 
and, at the men’s request, raised their 
subscriptions to the fund from 15 to 25 
per cent. They got the best legal 
opinion they could, and were advised by 
the Solicitor General, Sir Farrer Her- 
schell, and Mr. Smith, to adopt the form 
of contract which was in existence at the 
present time. The Lord Chancellor said 
these subscriptions would always be 
kept up from sentiment. Well, senti- 
ment could always be reduced to figures, 
and the figures showed employers’ contri- 
butions of 5°6 per cent. from sentiment 
in the various Societies, including North- 
umberland, Durham, Yorkshire, and 
North Staffordshire, as against 25 per 
cent. given by the employers where the 
men contracted out of the Act. In the 
event of this Bill passing, and the em- 
ployers reverting to their original sub- 
scriptions, as he was absolutely certain 
would be the case, their Lordships could 
understand how much the funds would 
go down, and the great loss the men 
would suffer. At present, from the 
moment the men left their doors for 
their day’s work until they returned home 
at night they were insured for any injury 
just as much as if the injury occurred 
while they were doing their master’s work 
and from his negligence. The noble and 
learned Lord further said that if the 
masters had to pay under the Act they 
would take more care, but he forgot the 
comparatively small amount for which 
they could insure and what they paid 
under the arrangements with their work- 
men. They could insure for £13 per 100 
men employed, against every risk arising 
under the Act, as against £24 7s. 6d. 
contributions to these funds, the men con- 
tracting out of the Act. In. saying the 
contributions would be continued, the 
Lord Chancellor was speaking “ senti- 
mentally ” and not as the man of sterling 


The Earl of Crawford 
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common sense they knew him to be. It 
was certain that these large funds would 
be greatly depleted. He begged to move 
the Amendment. ’ 


Amendment moved, to add the follow- 
ing sub-section :-— 

“That it shall be certified by some actuary 
approved by the Board of Trade who has exer- 
cised the profession of aetuary for at least five 
years, that such funds and the contributions 
thereto are, in his opinion, duly proportionate 
to the contingent liabilities."—(Zhe Earl of 
Crawford.) 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) said, the noble Lord 
appealed to him, but he had no answer 
to give him. All he had to say was that 
he bowed to the decision of the House, 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause 4, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 5 agreed to. 


Viscount CROSS moved to insert 
after Clause 5 a clause providing that 
any seaman intending to claim compensa- 
tion for personal injury should give notice 
in writing, stating the nature of the 
injury, to the master of the vessel on 
which he is employed, who should forth- 
with enter a copy of the notice in the 
official log of the vessel, or to the owner 
of the vessel, within three months from 
the date of his sustaining the injury, and 
that the action should be commeuced 
within three months of the seaman’s 
arrival at any port of the United King- 
dom ; but providing that if he could show 
to the satisfaction of the Court that, by 
reason of the nature of his injury, or 
otherwise, it was impossible for him to 
give such notice the Court might dispense 
with it, and decide the case as though 
such notice had been given. He said: 
My Lords, I presented to the House, a 
few days ago, two Petitions, signed by 
the shipowners of London and Liver- 
pool, setting forth reasons why a clause 
of this kind should be agreed to, and 
their fears with regard to the working of 
the Bill. The signatories of those Peti- 
tions represented nine-tenths of the whole 
Mercantile Marine, and rather than have 
this Bill as presented by the Govern- 
ment, they say they would prefer to be 
made liable for all accidents under all 
circumstances. There would be a great 
feeling of relief among all shipowners at 
the action taken by your Lordships, and 
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I hope this Amendment will receive more 
favourable consideration from the Go- 
vernment than that which has just been 
discussed. Of course, there is a great 
difference between the case of men 
employed in shipping and the case of men 
employed in other industries. A ship 
goes to a foreign port, and the owner can 
exercise no control over it, or over any- 
body there. When the Committee of 
the House of Commons which sat in 1886 
came to make their Report, they inten- 
tionally confined their recommendations 
to shipping when in home ports. And 
your Lordships will remember the great 
difference between home and foreign 
ports. Assuming an accident to take 
place at Hong Kong, and that owing to 
the negligence of the owner (that is to 
say, one man on board the ship having 
been negligent) another has been hurt. 
Under the Bill as it stands, the owner 
would be liable. But in regard to any- 
thing happening in foreign ports, the 
question of evidence is a very important 


matter, and the shipowners complain of | 


the great difficulty they might have in 


obtaining evidence té show that they | 


would not be liable under the Act. The 
crew may disappear or go to other ships, 
and when the vessel comes home 
and the action is brought, evidence 
that would perhaps have freed the 
owners from liability may not be available. 
When the ship comes back and the com- 
plaint is made, all the evidence may 
have disappeared which the shipowners 
could have called, or he may simply be 
able to call one or two sailors who had 
been mere spectators. In this matter of 
evidence you place the owner of the ship 
at a very great disadvantage. An action 
might be brought in respect of an accident 
said to have occurred on a voyage, and 
half the crew might have dispersed in a 
foreign port. It would therefore be very 
difficult in these circumstances for the 
owner to obtain evidence. I venture to 
hope my Amendment will receive favour- 
able consideration at the hands of Her 
Majesty’s Government, because when the 
shipowners waited upon the Home Secre- 
tary, although he would have nothing 
whatever to say to them upon the main 
question which we have just disposed of, 
yet upon this question of evidence he 
treated the deputation in a very different 
way. I am told that the substance of 
what the right hon. Gentleman said to 
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the deputation was this: “Let me 
deal,” he said, “‘ with one or two other 
points. One is the difficulty in getting 
evidence. There I think you have a 
strong case—I mean to say, the case 
where an accident perhaps is sustained 
through negligence upon a voyage upon 
the high seas ; the person who is injured 
and perhaps a large number of the crew 
discharged at a foreign port, the ship- 
owners’ means of obtaining evidence as 
to what actually occurred is dissipated, 
and practically destroyed before any 
claim is made upon him. I agree with 
you. I think that is a case of hardship, 
and it is one which certainly deserves 
careful consideration to see whether it 
cannot be met in some practicable and 
reasonable manner. Closely connected 
with that is a point of time, whether or 
not there ought to be some special limit 
of time within which claims of this kind 
should be made. Well, I am quite pre- 
pared to consider that, and to see whether 
it is not possible to devise some remedy 
for the purpose.” No further communica- 
| tion came from the Secretary of State, 
and, therefore, the shipowners have 
|drawn this Amendment which I have 
| placed upon the Paper. I ask the Go- 
| vernment to say—and I press them very 
strongly —what practical or reasonable 
| Amendment preferable to my own they 
And if they cannot 





| could suggest. 


| suggest anything preferable, then I press 
| upon them to accept what is down upon 


the Paper. It is a matter upon which 
the shipowners feel very strongly, and 
the Home Secretary felt very strongly 
that great injustice might be done unless 
some Amendment such as I propose is 
adopted. JI therefore move the Amend- 
ment which stands on the Paper. 


Amendment moved, to insert the 


following clause :— 


“A seaman intending to claim compensation 
for personal injury shall give notice in writing, 
stating, in ordinary language, the nature of the 
injury, to the master of the vessel on which he 
is employed, who shall forthwith enter a copy 
of the netice received into the official log of the 
vessel, or to the owner of the vessel, within 
three months from the date of his sustainin 
such injury, and the action shall be commen 
within three months ofthe seaman’s arrival 
at any port of the United Kingdom. 
Provided always, that if on the hearing of the 
case the plaintiff can show to the satisfaction of 
the Court that, by reason of the nature of his 
injury, or otherwise, it was impossible for him 
to give such notice as aforesaid, the Court 
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shall dispense with such notice, and shall hear ; one well worthy of consideration. 
Peds yl the case = ha -_ notice had informed it was discussed in the House 

shea Ancitvendaes: ee ey | of Commons to amend it, but the general 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord | feeling was against this special dealing 
HERSCHELL): Upon the general ques- with the case of seamen. There is an 
tion as to whether seamen should be indisposition to treating one particular 
brought within the operation of this | class of employed differently to the 
Bill, I should like to say a few words. | others—making them give a notice 
It was felt it was very difficult in prin- | which you do not require other classes of 
ciple to exclude them from the operation workmen to give. It makes the work- 
of this Bill if the principle was sound man feel he is in a worse position than 
that the doctrine of common employ- the rest of the working classes. It is 
ment should cease as regards other | said that it is more difficult for the em- 
members of society. When you are ployer when he is a shipowner to get 
doing away with that doctrine generally, | evidence, as an accident might take 
and bringing all employed into the same | place at a distance. I think that argu- 
position of freedom, it seemed very | ment applies more to the employed—the 
difficult on any sound principle to omit | sailor himself—than it does to the ship- 
the seamen altogether. I am conscious | owner, because very often the shipowner 
that this necessarily casts a considerable | has the master of the ship and the men 
burden on the shipowners, but Ido not in his constant employment. Whereas 
- think it casts a greater burden upon | when the crew disappears and vanishes 
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them than it does upon other employers. | 


One cannot but remember the very grave 
fears which were expressed when the 
Employers Liability Bill of 1880 was 
before the House of Commons, and the 
satisfactory proof we have since had that | 
those very grave apprehensions were 
unfounded. I have a very decided hope 
that it will be the same in the case of 
the shipowners for the present Bill. The 
apprehensions as to the effect of the 
change proposed are very great. I 
think the shipowners take an exag- 
gerated view of the probabilities of the 
case. I remember quite well it being 
asserted in the House of Commons that 
the Bill of 1880 would destroy the 
mining industries, and that they would 
absolutely cease if the Bill were passed. 
With regard to the present Bill, it having 
been said that it was a monstrous thing 
a measure of this description should be 
carried through by the votes of 
the Irish Members, because the Irish 
are a purely agricultural people, and 
have no industries. If that argument 
goes for anything it must go beyond 
Ireland. If you exclude Irish counties 
which are agricultural why should not 
English counties which are agricultural 
and Scotch counties be excluded ? And 
if you take away agricultural opinion 
and confine the voting to what I may 
call the seats of artizans, I am not at all 
sure the expression of opinion would not 


be even more favourable to the Govern- | 


ment. This matter of seamen is, I agree, 


the obtaining of evidence would be 
greater on the part of the sailor. But 
|the objection to this clause is not 
|merely the requiring exceptional treat- 
‘ment for the sailor. When you require 
notice in writing to be given, as here 
| suggested, it may prove, as it as in 
the past, rather in the nature of a trap. 
It has stood in the way sometimes of 
sound and legitimate claims, and I doubt 
very much, whether it has really pre- 
vented any unjust claims. With one 
part of this clause I entirely agree in 
principle, but I think it should be of 
more general application. Our period of 
limitation for bringing actions of personal 
wrongs and personal injuries is, I think, 
ridiculously too long. It seems to me 
| that if a person has sustained an injury 
|of this sort there is no reason why the 
action should not in all cases be brought 
in a very much shorter period. I hope 
at an early date to bring in a measure in 
respect of all these injuries very greatly 
diminishing the period within which the 
action can be brought. I hope to deal 
not only with the case of seamen, but 
all others in the direction which the 
noble Viscount desires, because I have a 
very strong feeling on the subject. I 
cannot help thinking that any seaman 
who has sustained an injury and who 
does not complain of it to the 
master of the vessel at the time would be 
in great difficulty when he came into 
Court to claim damages for that injury. 
(aaa it is extremely unlikely that 
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notice would not in that way come to the 
mind of the master. It would be in the 
power of the shipowner, and I think it 
would be a power which the shipowner 
would exercise, to give directions to the 
master to enter into the log any injury 
to a workman and the particulars of the 
injury given at the time. That would 
be the shipowner’s safeguard. It would 
be a very good safeguard against a man 
who had given no notice or received an 
injury not in the way he described, or 
received no injury at all. I do not, how- 
ever, think the additional advantage to 
the shipowner would be worth the inser- 
tion in this Bill of a clause putting the 
seaman—and this would be very strongly 
felt—in a different position to other 
workmen. 

Viscount CROSS: I have not the 
immense amount of faith that the learned 
Lord on the Woolsack has. We have 
had examples of his faith before this 
evening as to what will be the result— 
and my faith will be when this clause is 
put upon the Bill. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HerscuELt) : I shall not divide against 
the clause. I shall simply say “ Not- 
content.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, added to the 


Bill. 
Clause 6. 


THe Marquess of 


LONDON- 
DERRY : This clause relates to the 
procedure under this Act to be adopted 


in case of accidents. The clause gives 
jurisdiction to the County Courts, but at 
the same time it gives power to transfer 
actions to the Higher Court in all cases 
where the claim is £300 and over. 
When this Bill was first framed the sum 
named against which the action could be 
transferred was £100. I propose by the 
Amendment I move, and which I hope 
will be accepted by the Government, to 
merely change the £300 to £100—the 
sum which the Government themselves 
originally fixed. I would like to ask, 
whoever replies to me, by what means the 
Government changed from the £100 to 
the £300? One of my reasons for moving 
this Amendment is that the natural effect 
of this clause, if it is carried as it stands, 
will be that all claims of £300 and 


under the plaintiff will of necessity select | 
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the County Court in which to lay their 
actions. I would remind your Lordships 
that while I speak with every possible 
respect of County Court Judges, their 
Courts, and the juries over which they 
preside, the jury which would have to 
try this action would be a jury of five 
men, in all probability shopkeepers in 
the locality in which the disaster had 
taken place, and naturally their sym- 
pathies would be, to a yreat extent, in 
favour of the claimant. And while I 
do not wish in any way to speak dis- 
respectfully of the County Court Judges, 
I think you will agree with me that the 
County Court Judges are not of the 
same calibre as the Judges of the 
Higher Courts. It must also be remem- 
bered that a great deal depends in 
these cases upon the manner in which 
the Judge directs the jury both as to the 
evidence which is laid before them and 
to what does and does not constitute 
negligence. Therefore, I say that a far 
better chance of justice—using the term 
with every respect—will be found in the 
High Court. I know it will be said that 
appeals from the decisions of the County 
Courts are permissible, but, at the same 
time, I think—and no lawyer will con- 
tradict me—that appeals in which these 
County Court decisions have been re- 
versed are very few and far between. To 
have those decisions reversed it must be 
proved that the Judge has misdirected the 
jury, or that there is no evidence tosupport 
the finding. But the present Bill pro- 
ceeds upon the general principle of 
placing employers upon the same footing 
with regard to responsibility for injuries 
caused to workmen by their fellow-work- 
men and injuries caused to strangers by 
their workmen. As your Lordships 
know, under the ordinary law, if an 
action was brought by strangers against 
the employer, it would necessarily be 
tried in the High Court in any case 
where the amount claimed exceeded not 
£100, but £50. It is well known to 
your Lordships that the High Court can 
only remit to the County Court when it 
is proved by the defendant that the 
plaintiff has not means wherewith to pay 
the costs if he loses. If, therefore, the 
alteration of the law is to be logical, the 
employer should have the same power to 
select the tribunal in cases of injury to 
his workmen by their fellow-workmen as 
he has in the case of injury caused to 
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strangers by his men. I could tell your 
Lordships many cases in which the deci- 
sions of the County Courts and the 
Superior Courts have not been the same 
in identical cases. I was told of cases 
by a legal friend of mine with regard to 
an explosion which took place. No less 
than four claims were put forward in 
connection with that explosion, all owing 
to the same cause and all injuring the same 
property. In three of these cases, as the 
claims were under £50, the trials took 
place in the County Courts, and in all 
three cases, as decided, the claimants re- 
ceived their costs. The other case, 
identically the same, but in which the 
damages were put at a higher figure, was 
tried in the Superior Court, and that 
action was dismissed. Again, I would 
draw attention to the fact that in Ire- 
land if any claimant or defendant is cast 
in damages, it is open to either party to 
appeal to a higher Court for a re-hearing 
of that case, and the case is heard by a 
Judge without a jury. Why should the 
County Courts have such immense juris- 
diction in complicated cases—for I main- 
tain that these are and must be com- 
plicated cases—while in the simplest 
actions such as for goods sold and 
delivered they have only jurisdiction 
limited to £50? It may be said that the 
costs of the higher Courtsare so expensive 
that they might deter men without means 
entering into litigation. But, at the same 
time, it must be remembered that in cases 
of accidents that happen in mines, the 
claimant is, as a rule, carried by the 
Union of the workmen to which he 
belongs. In all probability the Union 
will take entire control of his case and 
fight it for him. I daresay the noble 
Lord on the Woolsack knows that if the 
employer wins he does not often 
get his costs, for the simple rexson 
that he cannot get it from the in- 
dividual man who has brought the 
action, and he cannot get any redress 
from the association which has carried 
the man through. If the Government 
will consider this question I think they 
will say that i have good grounds for 
bringing the Amendment forward. I 
hope they will allow the Amendment to 
be adopted. 


Amendment moved, 


Employers’ 





In page 2, line 26, to leave out (“three”) | 


and insert (“ one”).—(7he Marquess of London- | 
derry.) 


The Marquess of Londonderry | 


{LORDS} 
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Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) : The sentiment upon this 
subject does not seem to be the same on 
this side of the Tweed as it is on the 
other, because I have received from em- 
ployers in Scotland applications asking 
that an alteration should be made so that 
cases over £300 should not be too readily 
taken from the Sheriff Court, which 
corresponds to the County Court in Eng- 
land, into the Court of Session. There- 
fore the request from the other side of 
the Tweed is precisely opposite to that 
of the noble Marquess. 

THE Marquess .or LONDON. 
DERRY : But there is a difference with 
regard to jury and non-jury. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) : I will come to that pre- 
sently. The noble Marquess says work- 
men will be supported by the Unions, 
that the Unions will bring the actions, 
and therefore the question of expense 
will not be so important. But it really 
is a question of expense which has led to 
this revision. Of course an action will 
still be taken to the Superior Court if 
good cause is shown. This provision in 
the Bill only applies to taking the action 
to the High Court as a right. The 
measure deals with workmen generally, 
and there are a great number of workmen 
who are not members of Unions, and 
even where they are the Unions are not 
always prepared to enter into litigation. 
A friend of mine who has seen a great 
deal of the work in the East End of 
London told me that in many cases 
where men have met with accidents and 
serious injuries they have never received 
any compensation because they could 
not themselves take the case into Court, 
and it is not every day you can finda 
speculative attorney to take up the case. 
That is the real explanation for the revi- 
sion, but, of course, there ought to be no 
revision if justice can be done without. 
But on all questions of Jaw there will be 
an appeal from the County Court to the 
Court above, therefore it will be only 
questions of fact which will be determined 
in the County Court. The cases which 
the noble Marquess has quoted where 
there has been difference of opinion will 
not be repeated. Under the present Act 
the issue will be much simpler. The 
issue will be negligence or no negligence 
in the fellow-workman or the person 
under the employer. The differences in 
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decisions in the past have arisen from the 
different restrictions. I do not think it 
would be above the competency of a 
County Court Judge with a jury to try 
the simple question as it will be after the 
passing of this Act. With regard to the 
number of jurymen, I am not particularly 
enamoured with the number of five. I 
would as soon seen the number altered, 
and there have been proposals to change 
the number, but I do not think the point 
is of any great importance. Speaking 
of the County Court Judges as a body, 
I think that they are an extremely com- 
petent set of lawyers and perfectly well 
qualified to try actions of this kind. 
There can be no doubt that if you make 
the cost of this litigation more con- 
siderable you may have men who have 
really just and righteous claims deprived 
of their right entirely, and simply 
because of the difficulty of getting the 
action removed. In this case, under the 
Bill the costs of the action will be cer- 
tainly very small. The noble Marquess 
spoke of cases where, if the employer 
won, he could not get his law costs out 
of the plaintiff. According to that 
argument the lower the costs the better 


it will be for the employer whether he 
was successful or unsuccessful in the 


action. If unsuccessful, the employer 
does not want to pay in addition to the 
compensation a long lawyer's bill. I 
think this clause will not work more in 
favour of the employed than the 
employer, for the result will be that upon 
the whole the sum the employer will be 
out of pocket will be less than if 
the actions were tried in the High 
Courts. 


Amendment negatived. 


THe Marquess or LONDON- 
DERRY : My Lords, the next Amend- 
ment I have to propose is also to add to 
Clause 6, but the remarks I have to 
make will be very brief, because I 
gathered from what fell from the noble 
and learned Lord opposite that he agreed 
the limit of time which is at present per- 
missible before an action is brought is too 
long. An action under Lord Campbell’s 
Act must be brought within 12 months 
from the date of the injury. In my 
present proposal, in non-fatal cases the 
action can be brought at any time within 
six months from the time of the injury. 
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in any way to encourage what I may call 
State claims. State claims must neces- 
sarily be very injurious to the em- 
ployers, and especially employers of 
miners, because in these villages the 
mining population fluctuated to a very 
great extent, and after a limited time had 
elapsed it would be very difficult to get 
evidence to controvert the claims. 
Another point was that underground 
arrangements in mines were often ma- 
terially altered in a short time, and in 
some cases being altogether destroyed. 
I am sure the noble and learned Lord 
will sympathise with this Amendment. 


Amendment moved, 


In line 27, at end of clause, to add—“ An 
action shall not be maintainable unless it is 
commenced within six months from the oc- 
currence of the accident causing the injury, or, 
in case of death, within 12 months from the 
time of death, except with the previous consent 
of the Judge, who may permit such action to be 
commenced in any case in which he shall be 
satisfied that the plaintiff has been prevented 
by illness or other reasonable cause from com- 
mencing the action.” —(7he Marquess of London= 
derry.) 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERsCHELL): What I said before as to 
the too great length of time allowed did 
not of course imply that I was prepared 
to agree to the insertion of such a clause 
as this in the present Bill, because I 
mean to bring in a Bill and to apply the 
principle to all cases alike. I cannot 
agree to this Amendment as proposed by 
the noble Marquess. In one respect I 
should object to it because it would be 
extending the time in case of death ; it 
would give permission to bring an action 
for fatal accident within a longer time 
than the present law. I think 12 months 
long enough in any case. As to non- 
fatal cases the noble Marquess proposes 
six months from the time of the accident, 
with a dispensing power if the previous 
consent of a Judge is obtained. I do not 
know of any proceeding by which, before 
an action is brought, you can get the 
consent of a Judge to allow an action to 
be brought. The noble Marquess wishes 
us to say an action shall not be main- 
tainable unless it is commenced within a 
given time “except with the previous 
consent of the Judge.” But there is no 
legal machinery to carry that out. Then if 
an extension of time is to be allowed there 
are other causes besides illness which, in 


I am sure it is not the wish of the law | my opinion, ought to come in the same 
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category. I think the limit of time 
for these actions should be dealt with 
generally, and I will bring in a measure 
myself at an early date in respect of all 
cases of personal injury. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clauses 6 to 10, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 11. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) said, there was an Amend- 
ment on the Paper in the name of Lord 
Watson which the Lord Advocate desired 
should be inserted. He accordingly 
moved the Amendment. 


Amendment moved, 


In page 5, after line 34, insert,—“ Provided 
always, that when the application is made to 
the Sheriff Principal it shall be competent to 
the respondent in such application to intimate 
that he insists upon such application being dis- 

lof by the Court of Session ; and, upon 
such intimation being made, the process shall 
be transmitted as hereinafter provided, together 
with the said application, which shall then be 
disposed of by the Court of Session.”—(7he 
Lord Chancellor.) 


Amendment ageed to. 


A consequential Amendment, to leave 
out lines 21 to 27, on page 6, was 
also adopted. 


On page 7, line 26, the words “ in Scot- 
land ” were ordered to be struck out. 


Clause 11, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 12 agreed to. 
Clause 13. 


THe Marquess or LONDON- 
DERRY suggested that after the word 
* Act,” at the end of the first line of the 
clause, should be added these words— 

“Other than an agreement of insurance 
against injury which can be contained under 
Section 2.” 

*TuHe Marquess or SALISBURY : 
This is merely a consequential Amend- 
ment to bring the clause into line with 
what we have already done. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : All 
right, agreed. 


Clauses 13 to 15, inclusive, agreed to. 
Title of Bill agreed to. 


On the Motion that the Chairman re- 
port the Bill with Amendments to the 
House, 


The Lord Chancellor 


{LORDS} 
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Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HerscHe.t): I do not feel at all sure 
about the Amendment which has just 
been put into Clause 13, that the result 
will be that any contract in force at the 
commencement of this Act will not be 
put an end to but will continue. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY : 
I should have thought that all Clause 4 
does is to prevent you setting it up in the 
event of an action, and, therefore, al- 
though it would be contained in this 
clause it would only be contained in a 
disembodied and indecisive character. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) : Not having seen the words 
I do not like accepting the Amendment. 


Standing Committee negatived ; The 
Report of Amendments to be received on 
Tuesday next ; and Bill to be printed, as 
amended (No. 288.) 


MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 
QUESTION.— OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp EGERTON asked the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
he had now any objection to notify to 
foreign countries that the Port of Man- 
chester would be open on January Ist 
1894. The Manchester Ship Cenal was 
now in a state of practical completion, 
and it was proposed to open it on Ist 
January next. In the absence of the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs he 
would ask the Lord President of the 
Council the question of which he had 
given notice. The Board of Trade had 
sanctioned the opening of the Port of 
Manchester, and the Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions had also certified it as complete. 
But the question was, how was this fact 
to be notified to foreign countries except 
through the Foreign Office. Was it de- 
sirable that the opening of the Port of 
Manchester should be known only to 
foreign countries through foreign Con- 
suls ? He trusted thenoble Earl opposite 
would be able to give him some assur- 
ance that the Foreign Office would notify 
to foreign countries the opening of this 
port. He knew it had been said that it 
was not the practice of the Foreign 
Office to advertise private undertakings, 
and that there was great competition 
between the existing railways and ports. 
But he was not asking the Foreign 
Office in any way to interfere or adver- 
tise a private industrial undertaking. 
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This was not altogether a private 
undertaking, because a great portion of 
the’ funds had been provided out of the 
funds of the Corporation of Manchester. 
Therefore, this Ship Canal was not 
altogether on the level of an ordinary 
industrial concern like the Frith of Forth 
Bridge. 

Tue LORD PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL anp SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of 
KimBERLEY) : My noble Friend is very 
sorry he has been obliged to leave the 
House. He desires me to say he regrets 
he cannot alter the decision which has 
already been communicated to the noble 
Lord. He had hoped that the force of 
the reasons by which the actions of the 
Foreign Office must be guided in such a 
case would have been so readily acknow- 
ledged, even by those most interested, as 
to acquit him of any disposition to pre- 
judice the Ship Canal or in any way to 
underrate its importance. He is informed 
that no precedent cau be found for such 
a course as that which the noble Lord 
asks him to take, and were he to accede 
to his request, and to place upon Her 
Majesty’s Representatives abroad the 
duty of making this announcement, his 
action would inevitably give rise not only 
to complaints from other companies, to 
which no similar help had been extended, 
but also to demands in the future, which 
could not consistently be refused. The 
principles of Free Trade and the dictates 
of fair play, no less than considerations 
of policy, require that a step of this 
kind, if taken in the interest of one 
undertaking, must be taken in that of all 
which apply for it. It is impossible to 
make an exception to this rule without 
taking an entirely new departure, but 
my noble Friend assures the noble Lord 
that, in stating his inability to do so, he 
has no wish even to appear to withhold 
his tribute of admiration to the successful 
industry and enterprise which have 
achieved so great a work as the Man- 
chester Ship Canal. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING BILL. 


Message from the Commons to ac- 
quaint this House that they have ordered 
that the Select Committee appointed by 
them to join with a Committee of this 
House to consider the Merchant Shipping 
Bill do meet the Committee in Committee 
Room A. on Monday, the 4th December, 
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at half-past Three of the clock, as pro- 
posed by this House. 


STATUTORY RULES PROCEDURE BILL. 


Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendments agreed to. 


at Sessay. 


SHOP HOURS ACT (1892) AMENDMENT 
(No. 2) BILL. 
Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendments agreed to, with Amend- 
ments. , 


ISOLATION HOSPITALS BILL [u.1,] 

Returned from the Commons agreed 
to, with Amendments : The said Amend- 
ments to be printed. (No. 287.) 


SAVINGS BANKS BILL. 
Read 3* (according to order), with the 
Amendment, and passed, and returned to 
the Commons. 


House adjourned at twenty minutes before 
Nine o'clock, to Tuesday next, a 
quarter past Four o'clock. 


———ooern—errnr—~—" 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 8th December 1893. 


NEW WRIT ISSUED. 

For North East Lancashire (Accring- 
ton Division, v. Joseph Francis Leese, 
Esquire, Recorder of the City of Man- 
chester.—( Mr. Marjoribanks.) 


QUESTIONS. 


SCHOOL ACCOMMODATION AT SESSAY. 
Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON (York, 
N.R., Thirsk): I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council on 
Education in what respects, if any, the 
accommodation of the school at Sessay, 
Yorkshire, falls short of the require- 
ments of the Education Code; and, if 
there is no deficiency of accommodation, 
for what reason the school has been 
threatened with loss of grant ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) : The warning given to this 
school was not in respect of the premises 
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but of the instruction, which was in- 
efficient. This inefficiency was in some 
measure at least due to the want of 
proper accommodation, especially of a 
separate class-room for the infants, and 
perhaps the two points were not kept so 
distinct from one another in the Report 
as they might have been. I have 
directed that this shall be explained to 
the Managers. 


Action of 


OVERHEAD ELECTRIC RAILWAY. 

Mr. SNAPE (Lancashire, S.E., Hey- 
wood): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury if the Overhead Electric 
Railway at Liverpool has been assessed 
to the Passenger Duty ; and, if so, on 
what terms ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hrssert, Oldham): 
No assessment has yet been made. The 
Board of Inland Revenue are in corres- 
pondence with the Company on the sub- 
ject, with the view of determining the 
terms of charge. 


IMPORTS OF FOREIGN COAL. 

Mr. LEGH (Lancashire, S.W., 
Newton) : I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether any impor- 
tation of foreign coal took place during 
the recent strike; and, if so, of what 
amount ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tut BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside): The quantity of foreign 
coal imported into the United Kingdom 
during the months of August, Septem- 
ber, October, and November, 1893, was 
15,641 tons, of which Germany furnished 
1,120 ; Holland, 7,062 ; Belgium, 2,524 ; 
France, 209 ; New South Wales, 3,518 ; 
and the United States, 1,208. 


ALLEGED PROSELYTISM AT ATHLONE. 

Mr. BODKIN (Roscommon, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, with refer- 
ence to the complaint made of alleged 
proselytism in the Athlone Workhouse, 
whether the person referred to, an old 
woman named Mrs. Manning, of her own 
free will, desired to have a priest sent 
for, for the purpose of being received 
into the Catholic Church; is he aware 
that previous to the morning of her 
reception, the priest, the very Rev. 
Thomas Langan, D.D., had never spoken 
to the woman in question, though she 


Mr. Acland 


{COMMONS} 
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had been a year in the hospital of the 
Union; that on the morning in question 
the Rev. Mr. Langan, having had the 
wish of the woman conveyed to him by 
the master, directed that the matter 
should be at once communicated to the 
Rev. Mr. Campbell, the Protestant chap- 
lain, and delayed his visit for an hour 
that the Rev. Mr. Campbell might first 
have an opportunity of visiting the 
woman ; whether the woman was in full 
possession of her faculties on the Sunday 
she was received into the Catholic 
Church ; whether he is aware that the 
Protestant chaplain, the Rev. Mr, Camp- 
bell, wrote a letter in which he denounced 
some of the doctrines of the Catholic 
Church, and for which he was publicly 
reprimanded by the Chairman of the 
Board ; and whether the Local Govern- 
ment Board will take steps to prevent 
the repetition of such conduct on his 
art ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or THE 
DUCHY or LANCASTER (Mr. 
Bryce, Aberdeen, S.) (for Mr. J. 
Morey: The matter referred to in this 
question has formed the subject of in- 
quiry by the Local Governmeat Board, 
whose Inspector has proceeded to the 
Union and taken statements from the 
workhouse’s officers concerned, excepting 
the Protestant chaplain, who was absent 
when the Inspector arrived. The Board 
have communicated these statements to 
the chaplain, and, until they shall have 
received his reply, they are unable to 
arrive at an opinion or say what further 
action is called for in the matter. 

Mr. BODKIN: About what date 
may I expect a reply ? 

Mr. BRYCE: I cannot say. 


ACTION OF MAGISTRATES AND DISTRICT 
INSPECTOR OF CONSTABULARY. 

Mr. BODKIN : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether, in reference to a claim for 
malicious injury by Mr. Lewis, J.P., at 
Woodfort Sessions, regarding which it 
was officially stated there was no opposi- 
tion to the claim, his attention has been 
directed to a letter by Mr. Michael P. 
Holland, who states he was on the 
Bench that day as an associated cess- 
payer, and voted against the presentment 
on the ground that no evidence had been 
offered that the injury complained of was 
malicious, and that Mr. Flahy, the only 
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other cesspayer present, voted the same 
way ; whether he is aware that the pre- 
sentment was irregularly carried by the 
casting vote of Mr. Tener, J.P., agent 
of the Marquess of Clanricarde, whom 
Mr. Lewis had voted into the chair for 
that purpose; and whether, having 
regard to these facts and the false report 
of the proceedings supplied, the Govern- 
ment will take steps to have the present- 
ment quashed and bring the conduct of 
Messrs, Tener and Lewis to the attention 
of the Lord Chancellor ? 

Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Morzey) : 
The hon. Gentleman has been good 
enough to bring under my notice the 
letter referred to in the first paragraph, 
and a further official Report fully bears 
out the statements contained in that 
letter. The District Inspector explains 
that his original Report had reference to 
the final passing of the presentment for 
a sum of £20. This portion of the pro- 
ceedings was settled without discussion 
and without vote. It was as a previous 
question, no doubt a very material one, 
whether there was malice, that the voting 
referred to by Mr. Holland took place. 
The District Inspector states that there 
was much confusion and talking at the 
Sessions, and there being no vote on the 
question of the award of a sum of £20, 
he was led to believe, though erroneously, 
that no casting vote had been given in 
the case. The District Inspector is an 
officer of considerable experience and 
with an excellent record, and I am 
assured, and believe, that the error into 
which he fell in his earlier Report was 
quite unintentional. As to the second 
paragraph, I am advised that the Chair- 
man at Presentment Sessions has a casting 
vote, and that this power is conferred 
for the purpose of insuring that a definite 
and positive result may be arrived at. 
My right hon. Friend the Chief Secre- 
tary has already stated that in the ordi- 
nary course the award in the present case 
will have to be confirmed by the Judge 
at Assizes, when it will be open to any 
cesspayer to traverse the presentment, 
but Iam advised that the matter is not 
one in which the Executive can in any 
way interfere. 

Mr. BODKIN : Will the right hon. 
Gentleman consider the point raised in 
the second paragraph of the question that 
Mr. Lewis in whose interest the present- 
ment was made before he vacated the 
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Bench voted and moved Mr. Tener into 
the chair, and thereby gave him the 
casting vote, which he afterwards exer- 
cised in Mr. Lewis’s favour ; and having 
regard to the fact that no Magistrate can 
take part in a matter in which he is 
personally interested, will he consider the 
advisability of taking steps to quash the 
presentment so irregularly arrived at. 

Mr. BRYCE: As I understand the 
law the Executive Government could not 
interfere in the case in any way, and 
there is no jurisdiction in the Chief 
Secretary to interfere in the matter. It 
must be left to the Judge of Assize. As 
regards what took place on the occasion, 
I am informed that the facts are these. 
There were at the time only two Magis- 
trates present—Mr. Tener and Mr. Lewis 
—and under the Act it was necessary 
that one of the Magistrates should take 
the chair. Mr. Lewis could not take the 
chair, as his case was coming on, and it 
was therefore necessary that the other 
Magistrate should take it, and whether 
or not it was desirable that he should be 
moved into the chair by Mr. Lewis the 
result would be the same. 

Mr. BODKIN: Having regard to 
the action of these two gentlemen who, 
according to the official statement played 
into each other’s hands, will the right 
hon. Gentleman bring the conduct of 
these gentlemen before the Lord Chan- 
cellor ? 

Mr. BRYCE: I should suppose that 
the matter was hardly grave enough for 
any official notice to be taken of it by 
the Lord Chancellor. 

Mr. BYLES (York, W.R., Shipley) : 
May I ask whether these two gentlemen, 
one the agent and the other the landlord 
of the two disputed estates in the 
whole county, are not really engaged in 
using their Magisterial authority to 
award compensation to one another for 
malicious injuries ? 

Mr. BRYCE: I do not understand 
that the facts are as my hon. Friend 
seems to suppose. I do not think I 
could profitably add anything to the full 
statement I have already made. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): Will the 
right hon. Gentleman make any communi- 
cation to the District Inspector upon the 
fact that bis Report, upon which a 
previous answer of the Chief Secretary 
was founded, suppressed the entirely 
material circumstance that the two cess- 
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payers who formed half the Court on the 
occasion were of opinion that the injury 
was not malicious ? 

Mr. BRYCE: In reply to my hon. 
Friend, I have to point out that I have 
already endeavoured to state to the 
House that the District Inspector made 
a mistake, a pardonable mistake, because 
he, in the confusion and noise which 
appears to have prevailed at the time, 
supposed that the only material question 
was the question of compensation, as to 
which, in point of fact, no casting vote 
was given, and overlooked the fact that 
there had been a previous division. From 
all that I can learn in the matter, although 
there was an error on the part of the 
District Inspector, it was a perfectly 
innocent error, and one in reference to 
which I acquit him of having any 
design. 

Mr. SEXTON: I differ from the 
right hon. Gentleman as to the view 
taken by him of the action of the 
District Inspector, and I beg to give 
notice that as soon as I can do so, 
without disarranging the course of 
Government business, I will submit to 
the House that notice must be taken of 


the conduct of any subordinate official 
in Ireland who deceives the Government, 
and in deceiving the Government deceives 
the House of Commons. 


Mr. BRYCE: I see no reason to 
believe—in fact, I am convinced to the 
contrary—that the District Inspector did 
intend to deceive the House. 


Mr. McDERMOTT (Kilkenny, N.) : 
I may state for the information of the 
House that I was present on the occasion 
in question, that the District Inspector 
was not present at all, but the Secretary 
of the County Galway Grand Jury was 
present. 


INSPECTION OF FACTORIES ON THE 
EAST COAST. 

Captain NAYLOR-LEYLAND 
(Colchester) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether Mr. J. H. Bignold is the only 
Inspector of Factories in the four 
Counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge- 
shire, and East Essex, a district which 
contains a population of 1,500,000 ; 
whether he is aware that there are over 
10,000 outworkers’ places in the four 
towns of Norwich, Ipswich, Colchester, 


Mr. Sexton 
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and Cambridge, in the district ; whether 
it has been represented persistently and 
continuously to him since the month of 
August, 1892, that one Factory Inspector, 
in so large a district, with so great a 
population, with so many factories and 
workshops, is totally insufficient: and 
does he propose to take any steps in the 
matter ; if so, when ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
AsquitH, Fife, E.): The statements in 
the first and second paragraphs are sub- 
stantially correct. Mr. Bignold was 
transferred to this distriet at his own re- 
quest in April, 1892. In the case of 
workshops the duty of inspection rests, in 
the first instance, under the Act of 1891, 
with the Local Sanitary Authorities, and 
Iregret that it has not been more 
vigorously discharged. In my opinion, 
the staff of Factory Inspectors both here 
and in other parts of the Kingdom is 
undermanned in view of the increasing 
weight and complexity of the duties cast 
upon them. I have already added con- 
siderably to it, and I hope to make 
further additions, which will give the 
Inspector in this district, amongst others, 
sensible relief during the ensuing financial 
year. 


DOCK ACCOMMODATION IN THE 
MEDITERRANEAN, 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): In the absence of the bon. 
Member for Lowestoft, I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty if he will 
state to the House what dock accom- 
modation exists for Her Majesty’s Navy 
in the Mediterranean available in the con- 
tingency of a war ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. E. Ropertson, Dun- 
dee) : I heg to refer the hon. Member to 
the answer I gave to a similar question 
put by the hon. Member for West Belfast 
on the 18th of April last. 


CONTRACTS FOR ARMOUR-PIERCING 
PROJECTILES. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether the Admiralty proposes to con- 
tinue the ordering of armour-piercing 
projectiles from firms in France, instead 
of ordering them from firms in Sheffield 
or elsewhere in Great Britain ? 
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*Tue SECRETARY ro tHe AD-! 
MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-Ssurrie-) 
worTtH, Lancashire, Clitheroe): This | 
subject was formerly raised and debated | 
on Sept. 19 last. The course taken by | 
the Admiralty in giving an order for | 
armour-piercing projectiles to a foreign 
firm was in accordance with many pre- 
eedents set by their immediate pre 
decessors. The explanations which I 
gave were apparently approved by the 
House, as only 19 Members accompanied 
the hon. Gentleman in the “ No” Lobby. 
We are affording all the help and in- 
formation we can to British firms to 
enable them to compete with foreigners. 
Our desire is to give a preference to 
British firms—especially as to munitions 
of war. But this can only be done with- 
in reasonable limits as to price, quality, 
and time of delivery. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.): Is the Navy dependent for a 
supply of these projectiles, in the case of 
war, on a foreign firm ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I explained fully to the House last 
September that the demand for armour 
piercing projectiles is limited ; that they | 





are not used in time of peace ; and that | 
we should have a sufficient reserve in time | 
of war. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : Does the | 
Admiralty propose to continue ordering 
these projectiles of foreign firms ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: | 
That depends on the circumstances to | 
which I have already referred. | 


NAVAL CONSTRUCTION. 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether the proposals announced in | 
February last by the First Lord of the | 
Admiralty to lay down during 1893-4, | 
in the dockyards, some new ships, in 
order to maintain the strength of the 
Navy with a due regard to the ships in | 
course of construction by other Naval | 
Powers, and to the actual waste which 
goes on ip our own ships, have yet been | 
carried out, and, if so, to what extent ; | 
and what the new ships are which | 
have been or will be so laid down in| 
1893-4 ? 


Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : | 
The proposals announced on behalf of | 
the Admiralty in February and August | 


last, as to the construction of new ships, | 
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are being carried out, and it is antici- 
pated that the amount estimated for new 
construction, as distinguished from 
repairs and reconstruction, will be fully 
spent. I may mention that the repairs of 
the Howe and other ships have been 
effected without encroaching on the 
amount devoted to new construction in 
the current year’s Estimates. The Ship- 
building Programme for 1893-4 includes, 
first, the pushing forward or completion 
of ships already in hand in 1892-3 ; and, 
secondly, the commencement of two 
battleships, one first class, and three 
second class cruisers, two sloops and a 
number of torpedo boat-destroyers. 


Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER : May I 
ask a question arising out of the answer 
just given—namely, whether the right 
hon. Gentleman can state whether it is 
the fact that in the case of five vessels 
which he informs the House were com- 
menced at the end of August tlast, the 
keels of two of them were only laid down 
last week, and that three of them have 
not yet had their keel plates laid; and 
whether he can say whether any and 
what work has been done upon the two 


Construction. 


| ironclads referred to by him in his 


answer ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH.: 
I adhere to what I stated just now. 
The ships to which my hon. Friend 
alludes have been commenced. [An 
hon. Memper: When?] It is true 
that the keels of some of these are not 
yet laid, but some of them will be laid 


| within a few days, and the money which 


was taken in the Estimates for those 
new ships will be spent on new con- 
struction in the way I have already 
announced to the House. 


Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER : I think 
the right hon. Gentleman has not pro- 
perly apprehended the question, which 
was whether it is a fact that out of five 
vessels which he informed the House on 
& previous occasion were commenced in 
August last, two were in fact only laid 
down last week, and whether the 
other three have yet been laid down at 
all ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
My hon. Friend is quite wrong in his pre- 
mises. I have not replied that five ships 
were commenced in August last; I only 
stated that certain announcements were 
made in February and August last. 


2L 
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ANIMAL TUBERCULOSIS, 

Viscount WOLMER (Edinburgh, 
W.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether it is 
expected that the Departmental Report 
on Animal Tuberculosis will be pre- 
sented on an early date; and, if not, 
whether, in view of the great pecuniary 
loss being suffered by butchers through- 
out the country, special representations 
will be made to the Committee to finish 
their inquiries (which have now extended 
over three years), and submit their Re- 
port without further delay ? 


Tue SECRETARY to tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Sir W. 
Foster, Derby, Ilkeston): The Local 
Government Board have no later infor- 
mation on this subject than that given in 
the reply of the President to a question 
of the hon. Member for the St. Patrick's 
Division of Dublin City on the 24th of 
last month. It was then stated that the 
Board had made inquiry, and were in- 
formed by the Commissioners that the 
whole of the experimental investigations 
were concluded, that the Reports of two of 
the Sub-Commissioners were printed, that 
the Report of thethird Sub-Commissioner 
would probably be finished in a few days, 
and that immediately on its completion 
the Commission wonld meet to draft the 
final Report, which it was confidently ex- 
pected would be issued in the present 
month. 

Viscount WOLMER: When was 
the Committee appointed ? 

Sir W. FOSTER: I have not the 
date by me. 


LONDON CHARITY TRUSTEES. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, 
N.E.): I beg to ask the hon. Member 
for Merionethshire whether the Charity 
Commissioners will consent to lay before 
this House a list of the Charity Trustees 
in London who, in disobedience to the 
law — “The Charitable Trusts Act, 
1855,” 18 & 19 Vic. c. 124, s. 44— 
omit to send in their accounts to the 
Commissioners, giving the name and 
address of such trustees, and stating 
whom, if any, hold the office of Justice 
of the Peace ; whether the Charity Com- 
missioners will abstain from using for the 
purposes of education any more of the 
moneys originally given to the poor of 
London for non-educational purposes 
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until the Committee ou Secondary Edu- 
cation have reported ; and whether, in 
framing schemes under the Charitable 
Trusts Acts for public or parish charities 
in London, educational or otherwise, the 
Commissioners will cease to appoint co- 
optive Trustees ? 

*THE PARLIAMENTARY 
CHARITY COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
T. E. Ex.ts, Merionethshire): The 
Charity Commissioners will offer no ob- 
jection to a Motion for a Return in terms 
which are acceptable to my hon. Friend. 
The Commissioners have not failed to 
regulate their dealings under the En- 
dowed Schools Acts with non-educational 
endowments by the recommendations of 
the Select Committee of the House which 
inquired in 1886-7 into the working of 
these Acts, but in view of the provision 
of the Acts in this respect they are 
unable to do more than to undertake to 
continue so to regulate their action in 
the future. Attaching, as the Charity 
Commissioners do, and for the reasons 
stated in their Report for 1892, consider- 
able importance to the presence of a co- 
optative element on bodies of Trustees of 
charities generally, a view which they do 
not understand to differ from that of Par- 
liament, so far as evidenced by Reports 
of Committees, they are unable to give 


the required pledge. 


HECK LOOP LINE, NORTH EASTERN 
RAILWAY. 

Coronet GUNTER (York, W.R., 
Barkstone Ash): I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade if he is aware 
that the loop line at Heck on the North 
Eastern Railway, in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, although made, is not com- 
pleted and open to traffic ; that the in- 
habitants of Selby and Goole are very 
anxious that it should be, as it would be 
of great importance to the district and 
much facilitate communication between 
those towns ; and if the Board of Trade 
have powers to compel the Company to 
complete and open the line in question ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: [- am informed 
by the North Eastern Railway Company 
that the line referred to by the hon. and 
gallant Member, which was authorised 
in 1864, but never opened for traffic, was 
intended to form a connection between 
the railways of the Lancashire and York- 
shire and North Eastern Railway Com- 
panies, that it was, however, found more 
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convenient to exchange the traffic between 
the two lines at other places, and that the 
necessity for the line had long ago ceased 
to exist. Iam advised that the Board 


of Trade have no power to compel the 
Company to complete and open the line. 


THE LIVERPOOL RECORDER AND 
SHORT SENTENCES. 

Mr. 8S. SMITH (Flintshire) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether his attention 
has been drawn to a protest signed by 
the Bishop of Liverpool and many other 
of the leading citizens against the sen- 
tence passed by the Recorder of Liver- 
pool on the manager of the infamous 
Trocadero Club, wherein they deplore 
the imposition of a mere fine in this case ; 
whether he is aware of the feeling of 
indignation which has been aroused in 
Liverpool with regard to the leniency of 
this sentence ; and whether the Govern- 
ment can do anything, by legislation or 
otherwise, to secure the infliction of more 
severe sentences for such offences ? 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) : Before 
the right hon. Gentleman answers the 
question, I should like to ask whether it 
is a fact that this sentence was one of a 
series of very light punishments for grave 
offences passed by the same Judge; and 
whether the Government intend to take 
any steps to remedy a scandal to the ad- 
ministration of justice generally caused 
by the disparities in the sentences passed 
in different Courts for similar offences ? 

Mr. SNAPE: Have not the short 
sentences passed by the Recorder of 
Liverpool been attended by a diminution 
of crime ? 

*Mr. REES DAVIES (Pembroke- 
shire): At the same time, may I ask 
whether it is not the case that short 
sentences have been very strongly recom- 
mended by some Judges of the High 
Court ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : The supplementary 
questions which I am asked refer to a 
matter of great, delicacy and gravity, and 
they ought, therefore, to be put down on 
the Paper. With reference to the 
question on the Paper, my attention has 
been called to the protest referred to by 
my hon. Friend, and I gather from its 
terms and from the number and character 
of the signatures appended to it that 
there is a widespread feeling in Liverpool 
that this sentence was inadequate. I 
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have no jurisdiction to interfere where 
the only complaint against a sentence is 
that it is too lenient, and as I have no 
title to take action in such a case I think 
it better not to express any opinion of 
my own upon it. The law, in my opinion, 
does not need strengthening, and its en- 
forcement must of necessity be left 
largely to the discretion of those whose 
duty it is to administer it. 

Mr. HANBURY: I beg to give 
notice that I will repeat this question to- 
morrow. 

Mr. S. SMITH: I should like to 
further ask whether the right hon. 
Gentleman is aware that the evidence 
given against the Trocadero Club was of 
so abominable a character as to be unfit 
for publication ; whether the manager of 
the club, a foreigner called Grossi, has 
been convicted before of similar 
offences 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Did the hon. Gentle- 
man give notice of this question ? 

Mr. S. SMITH: Well, the Home 
Secretary is quite aware of the facts of 
the case. 


THE SCOTTISH FISHERY BILL. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (<Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland whether, after the alterations 
made in the Scottish Fishery Bill it can still 
be regarded as a non-contentious measure; 
and whether the Government intend to 
proceed with its consideration during the 
present Session of Parliament ? 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, 
E.): May I ask whether in its present 
state there is anything left in the Bill 
worth fighting for ? 

THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Treveryan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): The Scottish Fishery Bill, 
as far as the House of Commons are 
concerned, is a non-contentious measure 
if ever there was one. The Bill, as my 
hon. Friend knows, has not yet gone 
through its stages in the House of Lords. 
When it comes back to this House, the 
Government will consider what course 


will be adopted. 


THE WRECK OF THE “ DRUID.” 
Mr. E. H. BAYLEY (Camberwell, 
N.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether he is aware that 
during the recent gale a vessel, the 
Druid, was wrecked off Margate, that 
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the Margate and Ramsgate lifeboats 
failed to render any assistance, and that 
the crew would have been drowned but 
for the heroic conduct of Mr. Emptage, 
owner of a pleasure yacht, who gathered 
a few boatmen about h'm and saved the 
erew of the Druid in an ordinary shore 
boat ; and will he order an inquiry as in 
the case of the Mablethorpe lifeboat ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA: I am aware of 
the circumstances referred to in the ques- 
tion. It appears that the Margate life- 
boat was launched within 20 minutes, 
but was temporarily disabled, and before 
she could again proceed the crew of the 
Druid had been rescued. It was, I am 
informed, impossible for the Ramsgate 
boat to get at the Druid, because of her 
position under the cliffs. I do not pro- 
pose, under the circumstances, to order 
an inquiry to be held into the stranding 
of the Druid. I shall consider how I 
can best recognise the excellent services 
performed by Mr. Emptage and his brave 
comrades. He has, I understand, been 
already appointed second coxswain of 
the Margate boat. It is only fair to add 


Slavery in 


that the Ramsgate lifeboat is managed 
by the Board of Trade. 


THE LADIES’ GALLERY. 
Mr. E. H. BAYLEY: I beg to ask 


the First Commissioner of Works whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
bad ventilation of the Ladies’ Gallery, 
and to the fact that many ladies have 
fainted there; and is he aware that by 
making a suitable opening on the south 
side of the vestibule the Gallery can be 
supplied with fresh air ? 


Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. SHaw LeErevre, Brad- 
ford, Central) : No complaints have been 
made to me, or to the ventilating staff, 
of bud ventilation of the Ladies’ Gallery, 
nor have I been able to discover any 
foundation for the reports that ladies 
have fainted there, except that a single 
instance occurred on a very hot evening 
last summer, when the House was very 
full. There is, I am assured by the staff, 
an ample supply of air to the Gallery, 
and it is constantly being changed by the 
action of the exhausts in the ceiling. 
Owing to the position of the lavatories, 
it would be very undesirable to make an 
air-opening in the vestibule, as suggested 
by my hon. Friend. 


Mr. E. H. Bayley 
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THE MABlLETHORPE LIFEBOAT 
INQUIRY. 

Mr. E. H. BAYLEY: I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade 
whether he was aware, when he appointed 
Commander Holmes (together with Cap- 
tain Wilson) to preside over the inquiry 
into and report upon the alleged mis- 
conduct of the crew of the Mablethorpe 
lifeboat, that Commander Holmes is an 
official of the Lifeboat Institution and 
Honorary Secretary to the Mablethorpe 
lifeboat ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The inquiry in 
question was not held for the purpose of 
investigating the alleged misconduct of 
the crew of the Mablethorpe lifeboat, as 
I have no power of instituting such an in- 
vestigation, but into the loss of the Olive 
Branch, a sailing vessel of about 180 tons. 
This inquiry was presided over by Captain 
Wilson, principal officer of the London 
District, and as the conduct of the crew 
of the lifeboat had been censured by the 
Coroner’s Jury, I coupled with him Com- 
mander Holmes of the Royal Navy, who 
is Inspector of about 150 lifeboats, and 
who is well acquainted with their 
management. Commander Hoimes is not 
the Honorary Secretary of the Mable- 
thorpe lifeboat, as stated in my hon. 
Friend’s question. I am assured by 
Captain Wilson that Commander Holmes 
rendered him most valuable assistance in 
eliciting all the facts relating to the life- 
boat, and that both officers were per- 
fectly agreed in the Report which has 
been made to the Board of Trade. 


SLAVERY IN ZANZIBAR. 

Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
it is the case that, until recently, in 
assuming the protectorate of countries in 
which slavery had previously existed, 
Her Majesty’s Government have cleared 
themselves from the stigma of recognising 
the legal status of slavery ; whether this 
policy has been carried out in India, 
West Africa, Cyprus, and the Malay 
Peninsula; whether, before the estab- 
lishment of a British Protectorate in 
Zanzibar, Her Majesty’s Government had 
taken every opportunity to urge on the 
Sultan of Zanzibar the importance of 
ignoring slavery as a status recognised by 
law ; whether Sir John Kirk has always 
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urged the non-recognition of slavery as 
a status known to the law as being a 
policy essential to prosperity in East 
Africa; whether the policy of Lord 
Granville in this respect was continued 
by the declarations of Lord Salisbury as 
late as 1889; and whether the recent 
abstention from action in the same direc- 
tion in East Africa since the assumption 
and extension of the Zanzibar Protec- 
torate constitutes a breach of the per- 
manent policy of the country ? 

*Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): The precedents quoted refer 
except in the case of Cyprus, to 
eases in which natives are subject 
to British-made laws, as in India and 
in our West African and Malay Colonies. 
This is not the case in Zanzibar, where 
aatives are under Mahometan law, which 
recognises the legal status of slavery. If 
Sir J. Kirk’s opinion be as stated it 
would be tantamount to urging a closer 
connection between Great Britain and 
Zanzibar. We have no knowledge that 


the policy, which has been that of the 
suppression of the Slave Trade and the 
gradual extinction of slavery, has ever 


undergone a change. It is the opinion of 
all who know the country that extinction 
of slavery at an early date must be the 
result of the decrees of 1890. The 
traffic in and sale of slaves is absolutely 
prohibited ; all children of slaves born 
after a certain date in 1890 are declared 
free ; every person entering the Sultan’s 
Dominions from outside is free; and it 
must be obvious that these three provisions 
alone, which are strictly enforced, pro- 
vide for the complete extinction of slavery 
within a very few years. Asa matter of 
fact, the number of slaves in Zanzibar 
has been so diminished already that some 
parts of the clove plantations are going 
out of cultivation. 


*Sir C. W. DILKEasked if the answer 
did not amount te this—that while the 
Sultan was an independent Ruler we 
pressed an active policy upon him, but 
<eased to do so when we became respon- 
sible for rule in Zanzibar ? 


Sir E. GREY : I must ask for longer 
notice of questions an answer to which 
require a reference to past history. 
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In reply to a further question, 

Sir E. GREY denied that there had 
been any change of policy such as that 
suggested in the last paragraph of the 
right hon. Baronet’s question. 

Sir C. W. DILKE: Did not Lord 
Salisbury press on the Zanzibar Govern- 
ment to take certain steps for the sup- 
pression of slavery? Are they now 
being taken ? 

*Sir E. GREY : I am afraid that goes 
back into past history, as regards which I 
asked for notice. 


THE OIL RIVERS PROTECTORATE. 

Srr C. W. DILKE: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether his attention has been 
called to recent statements showing the 
extent to which the Oil Rivers Protecto- 
rate and the Niger Chartered Company 
depend upon a revenue from the sale to 
Natives of firearms and of liquor; and 
how far the state of things revealed is 
consistent with the engagements entered 
into with reference to Africa between 
Her Majesty’s Government and the Go- 
vernments of other Powers ? 

Sir E. GREY : The sale of fire-arms 
and spirits is regulated by stringent regu- 
lations, in accordance with the provisicns 
of the Brussels Act. That Act only* 
permits the sale to natives of flint-lock, 
unrifled guns, and trade powder. It pro- 
vides for the control of the spirit trade, 
but absolute prohibition is only enjoined 
in countries where the use of distilled 
liquors does not exist, or has not been 
developed. The Niger Company has 
taken advantage of this provision to pro- 
hibit the import altogether into the 
Mahometan countries above the conflu- 
ence of the Benue. As regards both 
territories, the duties are even higher than 
are required by our engagements under 
the Brussels Act, in fact they are kept as 
high as can safely be done, without 
developing a large smuggling trade 
from neighbouring possessions of other, 
Powers. 

Str C. W. DILKE: May I ask 
whether the hon. Gentleman had any 
information as to firearms passing through 
the Niger territory ? 

*Sir E. GREY: Every Power has 
complaints of arms reaching others 
through its territory ; but I cannot at 
this moment give any information with 
regard to this particular country. 
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Sir C.W. DILKE: Are the accounts 
of the Niger Company laid before Parlia- 
ment, and, if so, under what title can 
they be found? I have looked in the 
Library for them, and cannot find them. 

Sir E. GREY : I will inquire whether 
any accounts have been laid before 
Parliament. 


THE BEHAR CADASTRAL SURVEY. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for India what 
local officers in Bengal have Leen con- 
sulted as to the policy of making the Behar 
Cadastral Survey, or that of maintaining 
the Record-of-Right by an annual re- | 
vision, or that of meeting the cost of | 
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any progress has been made with the 
inquiry into the incident of the taxes of 
cess and stent in Scottish burghs ; and if 
he can mention a probable date when a 
Report may be expected ? 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour, Clackmannan, &c.): One- 
sixth of the whole Land Tax of Scot- 
land is payable by the Royal Burghs, as 
a body, and the amounts payable by 
each have been allocated by the Conven- 
tion of Royal Burghs from time to time. 
The quota payable by Perth is levied 
partly upon rental and partly upon 
trade—the latter in amounts fixed by 
Stentmasters annually appointed by the 
Magistrates. Early in 1892, the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer indicated 


Paupers. 








these operations by fresh taxation on the | to the Convention of Royal Burghs 
land ; could he state on what principle certain lines of re-organisation of the 
have some of the local Reports been in- | tax which he was prepared to consider, 
cluded in the Returns made to this|and I am not aware whether the Con- 
House, while others have been excluded ; | vention has since done anything further 
and whether those local Reports that|in regard to the matter, but I shall 
have hitherto been omitted from the | inquire. 

Returns can now be supplied, including | 
the Reports of Mr. Chief Secretary | 
Cotton, Sir Henry Harrison, Mr. Halli- 
day, Commissioners Beames, Lord Ulick | 


COMPLAINT AGAINST A POLICE 
INSPECTOR. 


Mr. KEIR-HARDIE (West Ham, 


Browne and Barlow, the Commissioner | S.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 


of Chittagong, Deputy-Commissioner for the Home Department whether he 
Oldham, and Collectors R. H. Wilson, | has received a communication from Mr. 
Power (of Chumparun), D’Oyly, and} F. Longman, of 60, Marvell Road, 
Grierson ? | Fulham, representing that, in consequence 


*THe UNDER SECRETARY of | 


STATE ror INDIA (Mr. Gerorce 
RussELL, North Beds): (1) The Se- 
cretary of State is unable to give the 
names of all the local officers consulted. 
(2) The Returns laid on the Table in- 
clude all the Reports received from the 
Government of India, who appear in 
this matter to have followed their usual 
practice of submitting to the Secretary 
of State only such documents as are 
necessary to enable him to form an 
opinion. (3) It will be seen from the 
Returns that the views of several of the 
officers named are discussed in the Re- 
ports sent home by the Government of 
India. But the Secretary of State has 
no objection, if it is thought worth while, 
to ask the Government of India to send 
home the original documents specified by 
the hon. Member. 


INCIDENCE OF TAXES IN SCOTLAND. 
Mr. W. WHITELAW (Perth): I 
beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 


of the illegal action of a Police Inspector, 
he has suffered loss and damage; and 
whether there is any fund from which 
Mr. Longman can obtain compensation ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I have received 
many communications from this gentle- 
man. I have no reason to believe that 
Mr. Longman has suffered any loss ; if 
| he has, he has the remedy at law. There 
|is no fund from which he could obtain 


| compensation. 
| 





ABLE-BODIED PAUPERS. 

Mr. KEIR-HARDIE: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Local Government 
Roard whether he can inform the House 
what number of able-bodied paupers in 
health were relieved by the Guardians of 
England and Wales on the first days of 
October and November this year ? 

Sm W. FOSTER: The weekly Re- 
}turns of pauperism which the Local 
/Government Board receive from the 

Boards of Guardians in England and 
| Wales do not distinguish the number of 
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able-bodied paupers in health, and I am | tative Bodies to the construction of tele- 
therefore to give the information asked | graph lines for the use of the public; 
for by my hon. Friend in respect of the | and I fear that it may become necessary 
first days of October and November. | to ask Parliament to confer on the De- 
The only days in respect of which the | partment some further reasonable powers 
Board receive detailed particulars as to | to enable it to meet the requirements of 
the numbers of paupers of different | the Service. At the same time, I must 
classes are the lst January and the Ist | bear testimony to the public spirit of a 
July in each year. great number of proprietors who not 
merely place no obstacles in the way of 
DEATHS FROM STARVATION. _ the Departments, but render every assist- 
Mr. KEIR-HARDIE: I beg to ask | ance in their power to facilitate its 
the Secretary to the Local Govern-| operations. As to the North of Scotland, 
ment Board when the Return on Deaths | a nominal rent of 1s. a year is payable to 
from Starvation and Deaths accelerated | the Duke of Portland for way leave for 
by Privation within the Metropolis in| a main line of telegraphs through the 
the year 1892 will be ready for distribu- | Langwell Estate, and a similar payment 
tion ? | is claimed by one other proprietor. In 
Sir W. FOSTER: The Local Go- | respect to telegraph poles on other private 
vernment Board:have received from the | property in that part of the country, no 
Secretary of State the Returns furnished | payment whatever is claimed; and, if 
to him by the Coroners as to Deaths from | the same state of affairs existed through- 
Starvation and Deaths accelerated by | out the United Kingdom, the Depart- 
Privation in the year 1892,and the Board | ment would have little reason for com- 
have been in communication with the | plaint. 
Boards of Guardians with reference to | 
cases included in these Returns, for the MATABELELAND. 
purpose of appending the observations) Mr.LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
required by the Order of the House. The | I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
Return will be issued very shortly. | for the Colonies whether he has observed 
| a Dalziel telegram, published 6th Decem- 
THE DUKE OF PORTLAND AND | ber, in which it is stated, on the authority 
TELEGRAPH POSTS. of the correspondent of The Cape Times, 
Mr.MANFIELD (Northampton): On| with the forees of the South Africa 
behalf of the hon. Member for Caithness, ; Chartered Company, that an expedition 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General | of 300 mounted men had been sent to 
whether it is the case that the Duke of | Inyati, that they killed several natives, 
Portland charges the Post Office for per- | and captured their women and children, 
mission to erect and maintain the tele-| whom they afterwards released, and 
graph posts on his estate in Caithness : | 1,000 head of cattle ; and whether these 
and, if so, what amount he receives an-| natives attacked the 300 mounted men 
nually for this purpose ; whether he is | or were attacked by them, and sought to- 
aware that a great part of the telegraph | defend their women, children, and cattle 
referred to passes through a deer forest, | from capture ; whether he has observed 
the annual value of which is about 3d. | a Dalziel telegram, published on the same- 
per acre; whether any other proprietor | day, in which it is stated, on the authority 
in Caithness or the North of Scotland | of Sir Henry Loch, that on 27th Novem- 
makes a similar charge for postal tele- | ber letters had been received from Loben- 
graph way leave; and whether he will | gula offering to negotiate; whether these 
introduce a measure to give the Postal | letters (or their substance) have been 
Authorities rights of way without charge. | forwarded to Her Majesty’s Government ; 
Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL | and whether Sir Henry Loch will be in- 
(Mr. A. Mortey, Nottingham, E.): | structed to endeavour to enter into nego- 
The hon. Gentleman has called attention | tiations with Lobengula, should that 
to a very important subject. The work | monarch show any desire to treat; and 
of the Post Office, I am sorry to say, is | whether Her Majesty’s Government will 
being rendered more and more difficult in | agree to the appointment of a Committee 
certain districts by the obstacles inter- of this House to inquire into the scope of 
posed by private persons and Represen- | the concessions granted by Lobengula, 
| 
1 
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and now owned by the Chartered Com- 
pany ; the character of the pledges given 
to the King by Her Majesty, and which 
induced him to confirm the mining con- 
cession; the causes and origin of the 
war; and the mode in which the war 
was conducted, and will give the House 
an assurance that no ultimate settlement 
of the future relations of Matabeleland, 
either with the Empire or with the 
Chartered Company, will be made before 
this Committee has reported, and the 
House is in possession of the facts in 
regard to the a foresaid transactions ? 


THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tue COLONIES (Mr. S. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar): As 
regards the first question, we have no 
information. As regards the second 
qnestion, the information we have 
received from Sir H. Loch is briefly as 
follows: Dr. Jameson, about the begin- 
ning of November, sent Lobengula the 
message, which I have already quoted in 
the House, requesting the King to come 
in on a guarantee of his personal safety 
and good treatment in order to prevent 
further loss of life. In reply to this 
message, Lobengula said he would come 
into Buluwayo ; but, after waiting five 
days, Dr. Jameson, hearing that Loben- 
gula was trekking in the opposite direc- 
tiou, sent out Major Forbes’ patrol. 
On the 26th of November two messen- 
gers came in to Buluwayo with a letter 
from Lobengula for Dr. Jameson, the 
purport of which was that the King 
wished Major Forbes’ force to withdraw 
to allow him to come in and talk. This 
message was believed to be merely to 
gain time to collect people and food, as 
according to native information, Loben- 
gula had made up his mind to cross the 
Zambesi, and had no intention of coming 
in. A message from Sir H. Loch 
assuring the King of honourable treat- 
ment if he surrendered, was sent by the 
King’s messengers when they returned. 
Lobengula was then believed to be 100 
miles down the Bubi River. Further, 
Babyane and four Indunas came in, say- 
ing that they were a deputation from the 
forces collected in the Matopo Hills and 
asking terms of peace. They were told 
that they must come in and deliver up 
their arms, and that they would then be 
allowed to return to their towns and 
could go on with their sowing. Finally, 


Mr. Labouchere 
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we yesterday received the following 
telegram from Sir Henry Loch :— 

“ Major Browne, Bechuanaland Border Police 

reports from Matopo Hills that several Matabele, 
including three Indunas, have laid down their 
arms and submitted, natives being allowed to 
return to their kraals. Latest intelligence 
from natives is that Lobengula is still on Bubi 
River, having halted there owing to illness ; 
his intention of crossing Zambesi said to be 
abandoned. Colonel Goold-Adams was expect- 
ing Usher (a white man) from Matopo, and 
will endeavour to persuade him to be bearer of 
my message to Lobengula, in addition to the 
verbal message already sent.” 
I am confident that Sir Henry Loch will 
neglect no opportunity of coming to 
terms with Lobengula so as to bring 
about, as speedily as possible, a peaceful 
settlement in Matabeleland. The answer 
to the third question is in the negative ; 
but with respect to the ultimate settle- 
ment of Matabeleland, I can assure the 
House that we intend to adhere to the 
principles I have already more than once 
laid down, and that the rights and 
requirements of the natives will be 
adequately protected. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I venture to hope that my 
hon. Friend and others will suspend 
their judgment until the Government 
are in a position to make a definite 
statement of their policy. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester): The hon. 
Gentleman in his answer spoke of 
“coming to terms” with Lobengula, 
Are we to understand that the demand 
of unconditional surrender is given up ? 
What is meant by “ coming to terms” if 
unconditional surrender is to be insisted 
upon ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: The other day 
when I used the term unconditional 
surrender I went a little beyond my in- 
formation, but I certainly gather that one 
of the terms Sir H. Loch will insist on is 
that Lobengula should come in. 


Troopships. 


INDIAN TROOPSHIPS. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
what is the age of each of the Indian 
troopships respectively; what is their 
present average rate of speed; how 
many have broken down during the pre- 
sent year; whether any determination 
has been arrived at as to replacing them 
by hired transports or otherwise ; whe- 
ther, in any case, the Admiralty will, in 
future, provide more adequate and suit- 
able accommodation for the troops so 
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conveyed ; and whether the War Office, 
or the Admiralty, or the India Office is 
the Department responsible for the num- 
ber of troops at present carried in each 
troopship ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The age of each of the Indian troop- 
ships is 26 years and six months ; the 
average speed 10°9 knots. Two—namely, 
the Crocodile and Malabar have had 
breakdowns during the present year. As 
I have already informed the House, the 
question of future arrangements for the 
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Mr. ASQUITH: All the recommen- 
dations in the Report will receive the 
prompt and careful attention of the Go- 
vernment. Bunt my hon. Friend will 


agree that until there has been time to 
give to them the consideration which their 
weight and importance demand it would 
be premature for me to make any an- 
nouncement of our intention. 

I will repeat the 


Mr. NUSSEY : 
question next week. 
Mr. KEIR-HARDIE: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 





transport of troops to India has been | Department whether, considering the im- 
reported upon by an inter-Departmental | portance of the question, he will cause to 
Committee. That Report is now under the | be printed the Minutes of Evidence and 
consideration of the Indian Government, | Appendices on which the Featherstone 


and until their views are known, no state- 
ment can be made as to the accommoda- 
tion to be provided hereafter. The 
number of troops carried is settled be- 
tween the Military Authorities and the 
Admiralty on the basis of the available 
accommodation. 


THE CORDITE DISPUTE. 

Mr. HANBURY : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War if he can 
state when the action of “Nobel v. 
Anderson (Director General of Ordnance 
Factories ”) is to be tried, or whether it 
is again to be postponed to another 
term ? 

Tne FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopatt, 
Hanley) : I am informed that this case is 
not likely to come on before January 11. 
The responsibility for any delay does 
not rest with the War Department. 


THE FEATHERSTONE RIOTS. 
Mr. NUSSEY (Pontefract): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether, having re- 


Inquiry Commissioners have founded 
their Report ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: Yes, Sir. The 
Evidences and Appendices are being 
printed, and will be ready for circulation 
as soon as possible. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

Mr. BENSON (Oxfordshire, Wood- 
stock) : I beg to ask the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion whether he has considered the views 
expressed at the Conference on Secondary 
Education, which was held at Oxford in 
October last at the invitation of the Vice 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford ; 
and whether the Government propose to 
take any action in the matter ? 

Mr. ACLAND: The Government 
have carefully considered the views ex- 
pressed at the important Conference on 
Secondary Education at Oxford, at 
which the representatives of many Edu- 
cational Bodies were present, and they 
have determined, in accordance with the 
opinions repeatedly expressed at that Con- 
ference, to advise the appointment of a 





gard to the recommendation set forth in | Royal Commission to make recommenda- 
the Report issued by the Featherstone | tions as to the best methods of organising 
inquiry that the law as to dealing with Secondary Education in England, and 
civil disturbances should be consolidated, ; on other matters. 

he would take steps to have a Consoli- | 
dation Act drafted for submission to the | 
House ; whether, in view of the recom- Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I 
mendation of the Report, he will con- | beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
sider the advisability of modifying the | Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
arms to be used by the troops on occa- | aware that the Local Government Board 
sions of apprehended public disturbance ; | in Ireland recently stated on application 
and whether he will make any recom-| from the Limerick Board of Guardians, 
mendations to the Magistrates with re- | that under the Labourers (Ireland) Acts 
gard to organising themselves in times of the Guardians had the power, in the case 
disturbance ? _of labourers who in the past had received 


| 
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the grant of a half acre, of further ob- 
taining a half acre of land on the forma- 
lities of the statutes being complied with; 
and if he could state from whom the 
opposition at the Limerick Board came, 
after a deputation of 2,000 labourers had 
waited on the Limerick Board of 
Guardians praying that the additional 
half acre might be granted to them ? 

Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Morey) : 
The, Local Government Board are in- 
formed by the clerk of the Limerick 
Union that about 300 or 400 persons 
waited on the Guardians on the 2nd 
Instant praying for the additional half 
acre of land, and that 45 representation 
forms were received from labourers ask- 
ing for such anaddition. The Guardians 
stated they were willing to give the land 
and resolved to consider the matter. The 
Board are not aware whether there was 
opposition to the request of the labourers. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES IN THE 
MACROOM UNION. 

Dr. TANNER : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether the attention of the 
Local Government Board in Ireland has 
been directed to the bad condition of the 
labourers’ cottages in the Macroom 
Union ; whether it is a fact that, owing 
to faulty construction, many of these 
cottages exhibit extraordinary leakage 
and consequent damage from rain making 
its way into the cottages at the point of 
joining of the chimney stack and roof ; 
whether he is aware that attention has 
been frequently directed to these defects ; 
and whether the Local Government 
Board will take steps to ensure the 
alleged damage being rectified ? 

Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Mortey) : 
The attention of the Local Government 
Board has not been called to the condi- 
tion of the houses in this Union, and they 
are unable to say whether the statement 
in paragraph 2 is correct. But the Board 
have been informed by the clerk of the 
Union that in all cases where the atten- 
tion of the Guardians has been drawn to 
the state of repair of the cottages they 
have directed their engineer to inspect 
and report to them and that the 
Guardians have entered into contracts 
for carrying out the necessary repairs. 
The responsibility for keeping the 
cottages in proper repair rests entirely 
with the Guardians. 


Dr. Tanner 
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Slavery Edict. 


THE VOLUNTEER DECORATION. 

Viscount WOLMER: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War whether 
officers of the Volunteers, who have 
served 10 years or more in the Regular 
Army as commissioned officers, will be 
allowed to reckon any of that service to- 
wards qualifying for the Volunteer 
decoration ? 

Mr. WOODALL The Royal 
Warrant awarding this decoration grants 
it for service in the Volunteer Force ex- 
clusively, and it would alter the character 
of the decoration if the suggested change 
was made. 


ZANZIBAR SLAVERY EDICT. 

Mr. T. BAYLEY (Derbyshire, 
Chesterfield) : I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether, when we took over the Pro- 
tectorate of Zanzibar, the Government 
issued as Edict, dated Ist August, 1890, 
which would have at once improved the 
position of the slaves, and would have in 
course of time practically put an end to 
domestic slavery; whether this was 
superseded by a virtually secret Pro- 
clamation, dated 20 days later, which 
annulled some of its most important 
clauses ; whether the Act has ever been 
put in force so that a single slave has 
gained his freedom in respect of this 
Act; whether, at the present time, 
slaves are employed to coal out men-of- 
war at Zanzibar (vessels engaged in the 
suppression of the Slave Trade); and 
whether the money paid by the Govern- 
ment to the masters of these slaves is 
spent by them in buying slaves to culti- 
vate their plantations ? 

*Srir E. GREY : The Proclamation of 
August Ist, 1890, contained nine clauses. 
It confirmed old decrees, among which 
was that proclaiming the freedom of all 
children born on and after January Ist, 
1890. It decreed the freedom of slaves 
of owners dying childless, and of those 
held by certain slaves. It declared the 
inability of certain persons to hold 
slaves, and made provision for liberation 
in cases of flagrant cruelty. It estab- 
| lished severe penalties for traffic of any 
description in domestic and other slaves, 
and it enabled slaves to plead or prose- 
cute before the Cadis. It also provided 

that slaves should have the right to buy 
‘their freedom at a price to be fixed by 


| 
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the Sultan and his Arab subjects. This 


last provision only was dealt with in the 
later decree of August 20th, which ex- 
plained that the assent of the owner was 
necessary. We are informed that the 
issue of the second decree was due to the 
misapprehension of the purport of the 
clause among both owners and slaves. 
Many slaves have been freed under the 
Proclamation. Slaves are employed with 
free men in harbour work, and conse- 
quently in coaling men-of-war. Their 
wages are paid to them direct; not in 
any case totheir owners. Owners could 
only purchase slaves at great risk of 
detection and punishment, especially as 
the machinery of the Slave Trade Bureau 
is now in operation.. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE asked if the 
72nd Article of the Brussels Act did not 
bind us to establish a Liberation Office ? 

*Sir E. GREY: A Slave Trade 
Bureau has been established at Zanzibar, 
and if the right hon. Baronet wishes for 
details as to what has been done I will 
obtain them. 


OMNIBUS FARES IN LONDON. 
Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) : 


I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether, as the 
authority having control over the 
hackney carriages in the Metropolis, his 
attention has been called to the great in- 
crease in the omnibus fares, in many 
cases of 100 per cent. ; and whether he 
has any power over the omnibus owners 
and their charges ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: My aitention has 
been called to the increase in omnibus 
fares, but a proprietor may charge what 
he likes so long as he keeps distinctly 
painted in a conspicuous manner, inside 
the omnibus, a table of fares, which are 
deemed to be the only lawful fares. So 
long as this condition is complied with, I 
have no power to interfere. 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF STATUTES. 

Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) : 
May I ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether 
any and what steps have been 
taken towards publishing the Chrono- 
logical Table of Statutes which was 
omitted from the last edition of the Index 
to the Statutes, printed for Her Majesty’s 





Stationery Office, and as to which he 
promised to confer with the Statute Law | 
Committee ? 

| 
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Sir J. T. HIBBERT : Since my hon. 
and learned Friend’s question was placed 
on the Paper, I have referred the matter 
to the Statute Law Committee, who met 
on Wednesday last and passed the follow- 
ing resolution :— 

“The Committee are of opinion that the 
chronological table is of great value, and for 
that reason had the table prepared for publica- 
tion to the end of the Session of 1892, but in 
the face of the adverse opinion expressed by the 
Committee of Law Reporting, who had been 
previously the chief purchasers, it was not 
thought right to incur the expense of printing 
and publishing.” 

Under these circumstances, I do not see 
my way to meet the wishes of my hon. 
and learned Friend. 

Sir R. WEBSTER: I shall take the 
earliest opportunity of raising this ques- 
tion on the Estimates. 


EAST INDIA LOAN. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): It might be convenient to the 
House if the Government would make a 
statement as to Public Business, par- 
ticularly in regard to the East India 
Loan Bill. I understand that the Govern- 
ment promised to adjourn the Debate on 
the Committee stage of the Parish 
Councils Bill for the purpose of making 
a statement, and that an opportunity for 
a reply would be given on a subsequent 
occasion, when the Bill would be made 
the first Order of the Day. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) : 
That was not exactly the statement made. 
It was understood that a statement would 
be made, and that any discussion which 
might arise would be deferred to another 
day. It is proposed to report Progress 
on the Parish Councils Bill at 11 o'clock 
to-night for the purpose. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL.—(No. 274.) 
comMITTEE. [ Progress, 7th December.] 
[SIXTEENTH NIGHT. | 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 13 (Public property and chari- 
ties). 


Amendment proposed, 
In page 10, line 26, after the word “ Over- 
seers,” to insert as a new sub-section :—“ (*) In 
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the case of every parochial charity, not being 
an ecclesiastical charity, the Parish Council 

. Shall, notwithstanding that the number of 
trustees may have been fixed by the instrument 
creating the charity, or by any scheme for its 
administration or otherwise, appoint such a 
number of additional trustees as will cause the 
number of trustees, who are either elected’ by 
ratepayers or parochial electors or inhabitants of 
the parish, or appointed by the Parish Council 
or parish meeting, to be a majority of the whole 
body.” —(.Vr. Cobb.) 


Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 


In line 1, to leave out the words “every paro- 
chial charity,” and insert the words “any paro- 
chial charity which is not included in the pre 
ceding sub-section and for which a scheme 
providing for the election or appointment of 
representative trustees has not already been 
made under the Charitable Trusts Acts or the 
Endowed Schools Acts.”—(Mr. H. Hobhouse.) 


Local Government 


Question again proposed, “ That the 
words ‘every parochial charity’ stand 
part of the proposed Amendment.” 

Debate resumed. 


*Sir J. GOLDSMID (St. Paneras, S.) 


said, he desired to say a word or two on 


the proposed new sub-section and on the 
Amendment connected with it, and as it 
was a little difficult to separate the two 
in the few observations he wished to 
make, he should combine his references 
both to the original Amendment and the 


further Amendment. This proposal, 
which was practically that the greater 
part of the parochial charities should have 
a number of trustees who should be 
elected at a public meeting, or by a 
Parish Council, was to his mind the 
most absurd method of attending to 
public business he had ever heard 
of. If any single Member of that House 
desired to constitute a trust for anything 
in which he took an interest and which 
he wished to be used for the benefit of 
others, the very last thing he would do 
would be to submit the nomination of 
the trustees to election. He would 
further say he did not believe there was 
a single man in the House who, for any 
private business of his own or of his 
family, would think of obtaining elected 
trustees. Why the very first thing a 
man would do would be to go and consult 
a person of experience and authority and 
ask him whether the gentlemen it was 
proposed to put in the trust were men of 
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sufficient knowledge, experience, and 
weight to take upon themselves this duty 
it was intended to place in their hands. 
He thought they should all admit there 
were men who might be suitable persons 
to take part in a public meeting, or 
a Parish Council, who yet might not 
be suitable persons to decide upon 
the competency of trustees; but in 
order to give weight to the principle 
which the Government imagined was to 
be applied to everything, they wanted to 
elect trustees just as they elected mem- 
bers to the House of Commons and to 
the District and Parish Councils. But 
the two things were not similar ; the 
duties were not similar, and consequently 
the method of election and appoint- 
ment, to his mind, could not be 
similar. He had heard it stated in 
these Debates that the trustees in most 
eases of these parochial charities had 
discharged their duties well. The 
natural question was why in the world 
dispossess them in favour of others of 
whom they knew nothing, who were to 
be a majority, and would, therefore, con- 
trol those who, up to the present time, 
had performed those duties to the satis- 
faction of the public. They had not had 
an answer to that question, for the simple 
reason that nobody could answer it. 
Because it was imagined that every- 
thing must be settled by this absurd 
idea with reference to popular elec- 
tion, when popular election had really 
nothing to do with the matter, hon. 
Members wanted to spoil the manage- 
ment of a great number of impor- 
tant trusts in order that they might 
give the control to people assembled at a 
Parish Council. The thing was in itself 
so absurd that he did not believe the 
great majority of the people of this 
country would for a moment accept it. 
The desire of the House of Commons 
ought to be that where trusts had been 
well administered, and where trustees 
had done their duty, they should be left 
in charge of the trusts they had to ad- 
minister; and that only in those cases 
where trustees had not done their duty 
should they be superseded by some other 
persons to be appointed. He said with 
regard to that, that the Charity Com- 
missioners had already sufficient power, 
because under the Act the Charity Com- 
missioners had the absolute right, in the 
first place, in the case of charities of less 
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than £30 a year, to remove trustees or 
add trustees as they thought proper, and 
in other cases they had the right to add 
to the number of trustees with the con- 
sent of the existing trustees. Of course, 
it was quite right that men who had 
taken upon themselves a public duty 
should be consulted before they were 
superseded. It was absurd to say they 
did not alter the constitution of a trust 
when they added very largely to its num- 
bers. He had never yet heard, for in- 
stance, that a public meeting which con- 
sisted, in the first place, of 12 men, and 
then consisted of 50, was practically the 
same public meeting as first assembled. 
If they added, as it was proposed to do 
by this clause, more trustees to the 
already existing number,not only did they | 
alter the trust but they constituted 
an entirely different one, because the 
voting power was taken away from the 
existing trustees. The moment they 





gave the majority to new trustees they | 
were withdrawing practically the voting | 
power of the old trustees, and by carry- | 
ing their elective principle so far they | 
were destroying all the powers hitherto 
exercised by the existing trustees. Just 


one word with regard to the persons who 


accepted the duty of trustees. Constant 
applications were made to individuals to 
be trustees either for public or private 
purposes, and many of them thought a 
good long time before they accepted a 
very large number of different trusts. 
He knew himself that it had occurred to 
him over and over again to say he had 
so much of this sort of responsibility 
that he did not want to add to it, and to 
ask the applicants to go somewhere else 
and find another person willing to take the 
trust. He believed that was a common 
observation. What did that mean? It 
meant that the best men would not take 
these duties, and consequently they were 
going to depend upon the accident of a 
person desiring the popularity of a public 
meeting, or Parish Council, to accept the 
duty of a trustee, such meeting not being 
called specially for that purpose, but in 
order to deal with concerns of an entirely 
different character, for which the men 
assembled might be competent, but yet 
might not be competent to select good 
trustees. As a result he did not believe 
that in any single case, or certainly in 
very few cases, would they get really good 
men to accept the trusts for which they 
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were to be elected. Their efforts ought to 
be directed to improve the administration 
of the trust, and not to spoil it. They 
were setting about this thing in the 
wrong way, for whereas they ought only 
to endeavour to disturb, remove, and 
overpower those trustees who had badly 
discharged their duties, they were going 
to swamp all,whether they had done their 
duty or not, to discourage men from dis- 
charging these important functions, and 
leave it to the accident of individuals 
attending a Parish Council to say who 
was to discharge the onerous duties the 
old trustees had hitherto discharged so 
well. He thought this was a very strange 
way of selecting the best instruments to 
accomplish what they had in view, and, 
therefore, as far as he was concerned, 
thinking the whole thing mischievous 
and wrong, he should oppose every word 
of the proposal. 

*Mr. COBB said, the hon. Baronet had 
based his argument on the assumption 
| that the trustees were to be appointed at 
a public meeting. They were to be ap- 
pointed by the Parish Council. The 
principle of his Amendment was that the 
majority of trustees should be elective 
trustees, and the hon. Baronet’s conten- 
tion was inconsistent with this. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) had listened with great surprise to 
some of the observations of the hon. 
Baronet, which at least were unusual 
when proceeding from one _ holding 
Liberal principles. One extraordinary 
phrase he particularly noted. The hon. 
Baronet spoke of the “ absurd system of 
popular election.” 

Str J. GOLDSMID: For trusts. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS said, he would leave 
the hon. Baronet to settle that matter 
with his political Leader, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham. He, at least, would hardly 
use such language in reference to the 
principle upon which the whole of our 
representative system is based. 

Sir J. GOLDSMID explained that he 
specially limited his observations to the 
question of trusts. He was speaking of 
trusts only, and in no way applied the 
remark to popular election to representa- 
tive assemblies. 

*Mr. J. E. ELLIS thought he could on 
good authority contravene even that pro- 
position. But the hon. Baronet had 
indeed based his opposition to the Amend- 
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ment of his hon. Friend (Mr. Cobb) on 
a complete misapprehension of the facts 
of the case. He compared the election 
in this case with the system of election 
for Parliament, or for the County Coun- 
cil, but nothing of the kind was proposed. 
The proposition was simply that the 
Parish Council should select a majority 
of the trustees for a particular parish 
charity. He was very glad to support 
the Amendment, and he expressed his 
thanks to the Government for their ac- 
ceptance of it. He hoped the Amend- 
ment would in no way be weakened or 
whittled down, for it represented the | 
irreducible minimum for which Liberals | 
were entitled to ask. This was a very | 
old story, this introduction of the repre- | 
sentative principle with respect to parish | 
matters, although it had been repre- | 
sented, and there had been Members of | 
the House who had insinuated that this | 
arose out of the recognition of reckless | 
pledges sown broadcast in rural consti- 
tuencies during the General Election. 
Well, if hon. Members had indulged in | 
the sowing of pledges broadcast, such as 
they were unable to fulfil, then they de- | 
served—using a vulgar expression—to | 





find themselves in a tight place. Certainly | 
he had no sympathy with promises made | 
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inquired into the operation of the En- 
dowed Schools Act of 1869. He invited 
hon. Members to turn to the answer given 
by Lord Lyttelton, then chief of the 
Endowed Schools Commission, to answer 
1,254 in the Report of 1873. The answer 
filled nearly half a page, and in it Lord 
Lyttelton said— 

“The Schools ‘Inquiry Commission never in- 
tended that the work should be placed in the 
hands of a single Central Authority.” 


He (Mr. Ellis) gathered from the speech 
on the previous night delivered by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham that one of the grounds 
of his attack upon the Charity Commis- 
sion was that it was too much a central- 
izing body, and he was bound to say 
that in that he very much agreed with 
the righthon. Gentleman. Lord Lyttelton 
went on to say— 

“It was intended to rest the whole fabric on 

two great equal pillars, a Central and a Local 
Authority.” 
His lordship pointed out that there was 
an immense chasm between the scheme as 
originally proposed in 1869 and the plan 
followed by Parliament, and he said— 

“ Local organisation of elements commanding 


through immemorial usage and tradition the 
respect and confidence of the people was essen- 


when there were no hopes of their ful- | tial to our scheme of charity management.” 


filment. [Jronical cheers.] Yes, there | j 

were large numbers of promises freely | In their Report of 1873 the Select Com- 
made in 1886—promises of “Nocoercion” | mittee ‘introduced words which reflected 
—promises broken in the last Parlia- | upon the Charity Commissioners for their 
ment by some who disappeared at) want of consultation of the wishes of a 
the last General Election. But this | locality, and it was admitted by Sir 
was a digression for which an apology | George Young before the Committee of 


was due to the Committee. This | 1886, of which he (Mr. Ellis) had the 


matter was an old story. The Schools 
Inquiry Commission of 1869 looked care- 
fully into the matter, and went so far, 


even, before the Education Act of 1870, | 


as to propose what they called a system 
of Provincial Councils, as one of the 
pillars on which the fabric of our local 
charities should rest. They used some 
very strong language in their Report in 
respect to this point, and the Endowed 
Schools Act of 1869, as it was first 
drafted, contained a provision for Provin- 
cial Councils, which, unfortunately, was 
omitted in the passage of the Bill through 
the House of Commons. He ventured to 
ask any Member who was inclined to 
undervalue the importance of the repre- 
sentative principle to turn to the Report 
of the Select Committee, which in 1873 
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| honour to be a member, that this had 
| had considerable effect on the minds 
|of the Commissioners. He need not 
repeat the strong sentence in which 
the Committee of 1884, of which the 
| present Chief Commissioner of Works 
|(Mr. Shaw Lefevre) was Chairman, 
spoke of the advantage and necessity of 
representative popular control, but he 
called the attention of the Committee to 
what occurred in the Committee of 1886 
as to this matter. In a paragraph of 
their summary that Committee in 1887 
said— 

“Tt is essential to the welfare of endowed 
schools not being of a special] character that the 
sympathies of the localities should be enlisted 
by giving to the people a large share in their 
management either direct or indirect through 
elected bodies.” 
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It was his lot to move the omission of 
the words “large share” for the purpose 
of inserting words similar to those used 
in the Amendment of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Rugby “a majority 
elected.” The addition of these words 
and the adoption of this principle was 
only lost by the casting vote of the 
Chairman, the present Lord Playfair, so 
that seven years ago that Committee of 
1886 was very near adopting the prin- 
ciple embodied in the Amendment now 
before the Committee. There was any 
amount of evidence from such men as 
Dr. Percival and many others of the 
highest position, all going to the effect 
that our endowed school system could 
only be successfully carried on by enlist- 
ing local sympathy and giving local 
representative control. In the Return 
(No. 244) of this Session, issued in pur- 
suance of his Motion, the Charity Com- 
mission gave some information as to how 
far they had carried out this principle, 
and he felt bound to say the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
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The question involved was not that of the 
representative element upon Boards of 
Trustees—which was a very old question 
—but whether or not the existing Boards 
should be entirely swamped by the 
majority of elected trustees. The hon. 
Member for Somerset wished to exempt 
those charities that had been dealt with 
by the Charitable Trusts Acts and En- 
dowed Schools Acts. 


*Mr. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) 
said, he only wished to exempt schemes 
in which arrangements had been already 
made for election of representative trustees. 

*Mr. W. LONG said, the case he 
ventured to put to the President of the 
Local Government Board was a strong 
one. In the parish of West Lavington 
there was a parochial and not an ecclesi- 
| astical charity, which was intended for 
the benefit of the parish by the testator, 





who lived there many years ago. Under 
the Charity Commission a scheme was 
formulated three or four years ago for 


mingham had much colour for the sug-| the management of the charity, and 
gestion that the Charity Commission and | about 23 Governors had been appointed, 
the Endowed School Commission enter- | 80me of them by the great company in 


tained much jealousy and dread of the London which was intrusted with the 
application of the representative principle. | money under the will, some of them re- 
It was essential that there should be | presentatives of the County Councils of 
some direction from Parliament in un-| Wiltshire, Somerset, and, he thought, 
mistakable terms, that hereafter and Gloucestershire ; some representatives of 
from this time forth that principle should the agricultural colleges, and three 


be followed. He had listened with great 
respect and pleasure to the Prime 
Minister as he dwelt the other night 
upon all that the word “ majority ” really 
meant. He hoped the Amendment on 
the Paper, to insert “may” in the place 
of “shall,” would not be accepted. 
Believing as he did that on the successful 


administration of these charities, including | 


endowed schools, depended the adoption 
of this principle of enlisting the sym- 
pathies of those who knew the wants of 
the locality, and of listening to the 
voices of those who possessed their con- 
fidence, as shown by election, he would 
cheerfully vote for the Amendment of 
his hon. Friend. 

*Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby) said, he had some experience and 
could point out to the Committee the 
effect the Bill was likely to have in this 
regard. As he understood, they were 
now considering the Amendment and the 
Amendment to the Amendment together. 


| Governors elected by the parish itself. 
| The objects of the charity were educa- 
| tion, elementary and agricultural, and the 
provision of almshouses. The ad- 
| ministration of a charity of this kind 
occasioned a certain amount of jealousy 
in the small parish with which it was 
particularly associated. In West Laving- 
ton the Governors had considerable diffi- 
culty in starting the scheme, but the 
elementary schools had been improved, 
the almshouses were now much better 
administered, and the whole scheme 
would be in full swing on the completion 
of the agricultural school, which had 
given the building committee, of which 
he (Mr. Long) was a member, an 
immense amount of work. If the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
East Somerset were not adopted it might 
possibly be that the Parish Council 
would be called upon to elect 24 or 25 
Governors in order to form a majority on 
the Board. 
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Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL! Sim J. RIGBY said, if it were an 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H.| elementary school it would be excluded 
Fow Ler, Wolverhampton, E.) signified | from the Bill under the new clauses 
dissent. | which the President of the Local Govern- 

*Mr. W. LONG said, notwithstanding | ment Board had promised to bring in. So 
the dissent of the right hon. Gentle-|far as the school for secondary educa- 
man, it was impossible to say that, | tion was concerned, it was not within the 
under this Bill, the management and | four corners of the hon. Member for 
control would not fall to others. Rugby’s Amendment, because it was not 
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That would be nothing short of disas- 
trous. It would paralyse the hands of 
the present Governors, and they would 
have no assurance that their system of 
administration would be continued. He | 
hoped the Solicitor General (Sir J. 
Rigby) would be able to assure the Com- 
mittee that this charity and the vast 
number of similar parochial charities | 
would not be affected by the Amend- 
ment; but as he did not see how such 
charities were to be excluded, he hoped | 
they would accept the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for East Somerset. The 
matter was one of great importance to 


a parochial school. All schemes estab- 
lished under the Endowed Schools Acts 
outside elementary schools were extended 
to persons in different parts of the King- 
dom, and were not included in the term 
“parochial charity.” As to schemes 
under the general jurisdiction of the 
Charity Commissioners, the portion of 
the Bill already passed provided that 
wherever Churchwardens or Overseers 
had been introduced into those schemes 
other appointments should be made in 
their place. The effect would be that 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Rugby would only be called into opera- 


the poor of the country villages generally, | tion in a small number of cases. In recent 
and he trusted it would receive satis- years the Charity Commissioners had 
factory consideration. already adopted the course of giving a 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir | majority to the representative element. 
J. Riesy, Forfar) said, on reading the | The only cases to which the Amend- 


Amendment of the hon. Member for | ment could apply were those in which, in 
East Somerset he was struck by the | the time of the early and tentative intro- 
mention of the Endowed Schools Acts, | duction of the representative element, the 
and it appeared to him to be deserving of | principle was applied by the Commis- 
consideration whether, as elementary | sioners, who were guided by the decisions 
schools were excluded, endowed schools of Parliament, in the way of experiment. 
might not also be excepted. But, on | He did not see why the Amendment of 
inquiry, he found that there were no | the hon. Member for Rugby should not 
schools established under schemes of the | step in to meet, in the cases referred to, 
Endowed Schools Commissioners which | those deficiencies in the representative 
could be described as parochial charities. | element which arose at first from an ex- 
He would not question the accuracy of | perimental policy. The Government 
the hon. Member for West Derby, but he | believed that the Amendment would 
would relieve his apprehensions by | simplify the various schemes and render 
stating that under the existing scheme them more rational and uniform, and 
the West Lavington School was not a/| bring them into conformity with the pre- 
parochial school. | sent policy of the Charity Commissioners. 


Mr. W. LONG said, the elementary | For those reasons they could not accept 
school was confined to the parish of 
West Lavington, but there was also the 
agricultural school for secondary educa- 
tion. The object of the testator was to 
provide free education, and any one be- 
longing to the parish had no right to pay 
anything. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley): And there are the 
almshouses also. 


Mr. W. LONG: Yes. 


the Amendment. 

| *Srr M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
|W.) said, they were placed in great 
| difficulty through having to discuss 
|this matter without any definition 
| of parochial charities before them, and 
much time would have been saved if 
|the Government had placed such a 
| definition on the Paper. He wished to 
| eall attention to a point of procedure. If 
the Government were determined, as the 
Solicitor General told them, to accept 


i 
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the principle of a majority of elective 
trustees in all cases—to which he strongly 
objected, and as to which in due time 
there would be a division—the proper 
course would be to lay down the principle 
in the clause, and then to relegate the 
carrying it out to the Charity Com- 
missioners, who would deal with it ac- 
cording to the cireumstances of each 
particular case. In that way alone could 
a body of trustees be appointed who 
would properly be constituted to ad- 
minister the affairs of the charity. He 
believed that under the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Rugby many chari- 
ties would be seriously prejudiced and 
rendered unworkable. There was the 
point mentioned by the Member for West 
Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) as to 
the difficulty of electing trustees for life 
or fora long term of years, since they 
might act against the wishes and inten- 
tions of the Parish Council for the time 
being. He would urge that the course 
he suggested was the only one that would 
be workable. 

Mr. J. LLOYD MORGAN (Car- 
marthen, W.) said, it had been stated 
that the Amendment of the hon. Member 
But that, he 


for Rugby went too far. 
held, was according to the point of view 
from which they looked at the Bill before 
the House. He did not think that anyone 
could be opposed to it on any reasonable 


ground. It seemed to him that it would 
be perfectly absurd to give the parishioners 
the powers of settling the affairs of the 
parish and then to exclude them from 
dealing with the property of the poor in 
the parish. The Member for St. Pancras 
said that by adding trustees they altered 
the character of a trust. That was a 
proposition he was not able to follow. 
The trust remained and would be ad- 
ministered by people who had the confi- 
dence of the parishioners, and, in his 
opinion, in these circumstances there 
would be a better chance of having the 
trust well and properly administered than 
before. Some hon. Members objected to 
any addition being made, because it 
would bring into the administration of 
the trust that which was absent from the 
mind of the donor or creating party. The 
hon. Baronet also told them that if this 
Amendment were adopted in its present 
form they would not get good men to act 
as trustees. That was a proposition that 
was searcely worthy of a hon. Baronet. 


VOL, XIX. [rourrn sentes.] 
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He (Mr. Morgan) had a better opinion of 
mankind than to believe that because 
a person did not agree with a particular 
view as to popular representation he 
would refuse to. act as a trustee of a 
charity, and, more than that, in his 
opinion, the man who declined to sit 
upon a body of trustees for such a reason 
was a man who was not fit to sit upon it, 
and the charity could be administered 
much better without him. The proposed 
sub-section was necessary to render the 
clause a valuable one ; it seemed to 
him that the suggestion contained in 
the Amendment was a fair compromise 
between the Bill of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman as it was originally proposed and 
the other view that had been taken of the 
matter. Without the sub-section proposed 
the clause would not give the Parish 
Council proper control over the affairs of 
the trusts, and the Amendment was, 
therefore, necessary to meet cases of that 
kind. Some time ago an inquiry was 
held in Denbighshire—it was during the 
time the last Parliament was in Office 
that the Sub-Committee was appointed to 
make this inquiry into the trust charities 
then, and, as far as he (Mr. Morgan) 
could recollect, the Report, which was 
placed on the Table of this House, stated 
that there had been maladministration— 
money not properly applied—and there 
were even some cases where the charities 
were altogether lost. The Amendment 
would meet cases of that kind. The 
only point remaining was that it was said 
the word “may” should be inserted 
instead of “shall” to give the Parish 
Council discretionary power as to taking 
over a trust. He was at first inclined to 
favour that view ; but he had arrived at 
the conclusion that it would mean that 
trusts would remain just as they were in 
a@ great many instances—that much 
pressure would be brought to bear on the 
Councils in that direction, and nothing 
would be done. Therefore, he thought that 
the Amendment should remain as it was. 
If the Amendment to the Amendment 
were to be inserted it would be a positive 
blow, and the scheme would not work 
at all. Hon. Members said that they 
supported the Amendment to the Amend- 


‘ment because of pledges to their con- 


stituents. He did not remember giving 
any pledge on the subject to his con- 
stituents; but he did pledge himself 
that he would act on the well-known 
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lines of the Liberal Party. [Laughter.] 
He did not know why hon. Gentlemen 
should laugh. He was acting on those 
lines, as he said he would, and as he 
always hoped to do, and for that reason 
he could not support the proposal of the 
hon. Member for Somerset. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) said, he was amused at 
what had fallen from the hon. Member 
who had just sat down, who had said 
that his attitude was in accordance with 
the old Liberal doctrine. Rather was it in 
accordance with the new Liberal doctrine. 
The old Liberal doctrine was “ trust the 
people,” but the hon. Member advocated 
a directly opposite course. He held that 
the word “shall” should be used in con- 
nection with the Parish Councils, and 
not “may.” Out of his own mouth he 
would judge the hon. Member. He 
objected to placing these charities in the 
hands of the Parish Council to do as they 
liked, unless they were subject to pressure 
which would prevent them from doing 
what they thought best. That was a 
new reading of the old Liberal doctrine at 
allevents. The Parish Council was not 
to be trusted, but they in that House 
were to dictate to them what they were 
todo. That was a new Liberal doctrine. 
He would like to ask the Solicitor 
General a question. There were cases— 
as had been cited by the hon. Member 
for West Derby—where there were 
elementary schools, and where there were 
supplementary charities all under the 
same foundation. Take the case of West 
Lavington. The agricultural schools 
would be taken out of the scope of the 
clause, and elementary schools would 
also be out of the scope of the 
clause, but what about the almshouses 
and other advantages confined to the 
parish, and which constituted a parochial 
charity ? All were governed by the 
same trust. Would the Parish Council of 
West Lavington be compelled to elect 24 
trustees (the trust having already 23) on 
that foundation? If so, he did not 
know whether they would find them in 
West Lavington. 


Coroner. KENYON-SLANEY 
(Shropshire, Newport) said, the hon. 
Member for Nottinghamshire had made a 
quotation from Lord Lyttelton, which 
seemed to apply in an opposite direction 
to that the hon. Member intended. Lord 


Mr. J. Lloyd Morgan 
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Lyttelton had said that the system he 
would support 

“should be based on equal pillars of Central 
and Local Authority” ; 

but how could it be said that the creation 
of a body in which one element was in a 
majority was keeping up “ equal pillars 
of Central and Local Authority”? He 
(Colonel Kenyon-Slaney) should like to 
take exception to the hon. Member's 
speech, in so far as he seemed to labour 
under the complete delusion that the 
Opposition, in the attitude they assumed 
on these matters, were opposed to the 
elective principle,as regarded the appoint- 
ment of trustees. On the contrary, they 
were friendly to the elective principle in 
the formation of the trusts, but they 
rested themselves on the very authority 
the hon. Member had cited, and said they 
wanted to maintain the “ equal pillars of 
central and local government.” He 
wondered whether the hon. Member, and 
those who thought with him, would be 
consistent in this matter. They wished 
to maintain these equal _ pillars. 
Would they, therefore, consent to an 
Amendment which would provide that 
the elected members should be only equal 
in number to the trustees already existing? 
That, to his mind, would be the mainte- 
nance of the equal pillars, and the sugges- 
tion of hon. Members opposite seemed 
to be in the direction of inequality rather 
than of equality. With regard to the 
practical and sensible suggestion of the 
hon. Member for St. Pancras, he seemed 
to put before the Committee in a work- 
manlike manner the probable results of 
the scheme they were now formulating. A 
practical suggestion such as the hon. 
Member threw out ought to be allowed 
to weigh in the minds of the Committee. 
He had pointed out the difficulty which 
might be experienced in many small 
parishes, of finding competent and willing 
trustees to undertake the work. But the 
hon. Baronet had not left himself open— 
as some Welsh Members had stated—to 
the charge of holding that it would be 
difficult to get trustees for the reason that 
they would not sit with elective members. 
The hon. Baronet was friendly to the 
system of elected trustees under certain 
circumstances, and he never suggested 
that there would be, as between them and 
the other trustees, any attitude of 
jealousy or of suspicion. There was 
another point of the argument of the hon. 
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Baronet that he (Colonel Kenyon-Slaney) 
would like to press on the attention of 
those who were working the Bill in an 
honest and genuine manner. There 
might be such a thing in a local parish 
as a misconception of the purposes of a 
trust, and of the way in which it should 
be administered ; and public feeling in 
the parish might run rather high. He 
had known instances where there had 
been a complete misconception of the 
magnitude of a charity, and of the results 
which could be secured by it, where it 
was thought that by a change of admin- 
istration the beneficiaries would derive a 
great deal more from the charity. When 
such a misconception as that existed, the 
Parish Council might be induced to 
appoint a majority of the trustees for the 
purpose of bringing about a change in the 
system of administration. That would 
be a most unfortunate system to set up. 
Trustees might be elected in response to 
a popular cry, not necessarily based on 
accurate knowledge, and they might be 
obliged by the fact of their election to 
run counter to the original system. Such 
cases were not very likely to be of fre- 
quent occurrence; but those hon. Members 
who were conversant with the working of 
these charities in rural parishes, where 
there was not a large element of educa- 
tion, and where there was sometimes un 
element of local jealousy, knew that such 
a thing might happen, and that it should 
be guarded against by those who wished 
to make the Bill a practical and 
working measure. Sundry questions 
had been addressed to the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the 
Local Governmeut Board as to what 
end be the working of the Bill under 
certain specific cases that Members had 
cited. He should like to know what 
would be the result of the measure in 
such a case as this—one which was well 
known to the Charity Commissioners—a 
charity in which a few of the trustees 
were nominated by the founder, and which 
had for its object the distinct benefit of 
three, tour, five, or six parishes. Under 
the Bill, would it be necessary that each 
one of these parishes should set up a body 
to administer its own part of the trust, 
whilst a larger central trust were 
established to regulate the parts as a 
whole ? That was a point he should like 
to see dealt with when the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
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Government Board was answering 
generally. He would also like to ask 
whether a parish would be able to elect 
the trustees already administering the 
trusts ? 

Mr. C. E. HOBHOUSE (Wilts, De- 
vizes) said, that reference had been made 
by the hon. Member for the West Derby 
Division, and also by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the Bordesly 
Division to a charity situated in a 
Division which he (Mr. Hobhouse) re- 
presented ; therefore, he should like to say 
oneor two wordsonthe matter. Those who 
had referred to the charity had neglected 
to mention its previous history. It had 
an annual income of £2,500. It was 
established some 200 years ago, and the 
security on which the income of the 
charity rested was 11 houses in the City 
of London. When the charity was re- 
constituted some six or seven years ago, 
a demand was made on the Mercers’ 
Company (the trustees) for a sum of 
money which should be commensurate 
with the value of the trust, and the 
Mercers’ Company, after a great pressure 
had been brought to bear on them, offered 
£60,000 towards the charity. They said 
that the company was too poor to give 
any further funds ; but it was a curious 
fact, and one that he did not think 
would be denied, that as a security for 
the £60,000 they offered three out 
of the original 11 houses. He had no 
doubt that those interested in the charity 
were anxious to discover what had hap- 
pened to the other eight houses which 
had not been accounted for by the 
Mercers’ Company. He ventured to 
think that the original intention of the 
testator, which was to benefit the poor 
inhabitants of the parish of West Lav- 
ington, would have been carried out in 
its entirety had they had on the Go- 
verning Body of the charity trustees 
drawn from the inhabitants of the parish 
rather than from an outside company 
such as the Mercers’ Company. He was 
sorry to say, from the evidence he had 
heard and read with regard to this 
charity, that the members of the company 
were more desirous of enriching their own 
funds than of carrying out the wishes of 
the original testator. He ventured to 
submit that if the Amendment were 
adopted by the Committee, it would be 
impossible for the intentions of testators 
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to be overriden by trustees who had no 
interest in the charities. He confessed 
that if he had no other evidence to induce 
him to support the Amendment of his 
hon. Friend the case of the charity to 
which he had referred would itself be 
sufficient to convince him. It would, he 
was sure, convince not only himself, but 
the greater part of the Members of the 
House. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Uni- 
versity) said, he should like to put ‘it to 
the Government, as a matter of conve- 
nience, whether the suggestion: made by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bristol was not one which they should 
consider and act on ? Let them consider 
what the Committee had been engaged 
upon. They had been engaged since 
4o0’clock on a matter that would not have 
been discussed at the same length if they 
had known what the words “ parochial 
charity” meant. They knew nothing of 
the meaning the Government meant to 
apply to the words; therefore, it was no 
consolation to them to tell them, 
through the mouths of individual Mem- 
bers of the Government — however 
learned and eminent—that it was not the 
intention of the Government to meddle 
with this or that charity. Everyone on 
the Treasury Bench knew, as an ele- 
mentary fact in politics, that the declara- 
tions of Ministers had no effect in the 
interpretation of the law, and that what 
was wanted, from a legal point of view, 
was the actual words of the Act. They 
wanted to know the definition of the 
words “parochial charity.” Until that 
definition was distinctly laid down, hon. 
Members had a right to their own in- 
ierpretation. He maintained that the 
words “ parochial charity,” limited by the 
words “not being an _ ecclesiastical 
charity,” would cover a great number of 
institutions which were designed for 
special purposes—he would not enter 
into the religious question at that 
moment. To make his meaning perfectly 
clear take a concrete example. A friend 
ef his in the county in which he lived 
told him that he had given a parish room 
to a certain parish, and had placed it in 
the hands of certain trustees—he (Mr. 
Talbot) would not say who they were, as 
the fact was not material. The room 
was not given for ecclesiastical purposes, 
but for the general good of the parish. 
But his friend had stated—and he had a 
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right to say it—that if he had known 
what this Bill was going to do, he would 
never have given that room to the parish 
in the way he had done. It was monstrous 
that a man who had given a parish room 
should not, in his own lifetime, be able 
to confine its management to individuals 
of his own selection, and that an Act of 
Parliament should step in and generally 
say that because it was a parochial and not 
an ecclesiastical charity the Parish Council 
should appoint a majority of trustees 
to override the designs of the donor. 
An hon. Member opposite had talked 
about giving general support to the 
designs of the Liberal Party. Well, he 
(Mr. Talbot) thought that one of the 
designs wf the Liberal Party was fair 
play all round. Those who tried to 
minimise the arguments of the Tory 
Party said that they were contending for 
a very small and petty matter; but he 
believed that if this matter could be 
brought to the notice of those outside the 
House who took an interest in the affairs 
of the country, their sense of justice would 
revolt against this Ministerial invasion 
of ancient rights being forced on the 
House of Commons. If the Government 
wished to carry this Bill, as they all 
thought it should be carried, they should 
accept the proposal now made. This 
Amendment to the Amendment dealt with 
a special class of cases. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Liverpool had pointed out how 
ridiculously the case of endowed schools 
would be affected, which showed the 
necessity there was for the Government 
to make their meaning clear, and not at 
the bidding of individual or irresponsible 
supporters include all kinds of subjects in 
the Bill. What had they to do with 
amending the Endowed Schools Act or 
the Charitable Trusts Act in this Bill ? 
Those were subjects large enough to be 
dealt with in separate Bills. The Com- 
mittee was considering a Bill for the 
better regulation of parish life in the 
rural districts. Was the right way to 
do that to upset all kinds of existing 
institutions? However strongly he 
opposed Her Majesty’s Government, he 
was not speaking as an opponent now. If 
he were oue of their keenest supporters 
he should say—* If you want to pass this 
Bill pass it in a way that will commend 
itself to the reasonable doctrines of 
ordinary Englishmen; that is, by 
accepting the situation as you find it, and 
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having respect for the wishes of living 
donors.” 


*Mr.REES DAVIES (Pembrokeshire) 
said, the speeches he had listened to 
demonstrated to his mind very clearly 
the warm, almost undying, affection 
which hon. Gentlemen opposite enter- 
tained for the Bill. The hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down (Mr. Talbot), 
with refreshing candour, described this 
pnd other night as a most unfortunate 
ill. 


Mr. J. G. TALBOT: I ealled it an 
unfortunate Bill because of the unfor- 
tunate way it has been treated. 


*Mr. REES DAVIES was quite 
aware that the expression fel! from the 
hon. Gentleman rather unintentionally. 
He was quite sure those of them who 
listened to the Debate last night were 
assured that the hon. Gentleman very 
correctly described the views of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. They were asked 


Local Government 


by the late Attorney General the other 
day whether the elected trustees were to 
be thrust upon the old trustees. He would 
ask the hon. and learned Gentleman if 
the Parish Council was not the body 


which certainly should have the nomina- 
tion in a matter of the kind? Why, the 
members of the Parish Council were the 
very persons who would be interested, 
and should be interested, in the distri- 
bution of local charities. The hon. Gen- 
tleman was prepared to vest large powers 
in the Parish Council as the representa- 
tives of the parish, and he (Mr. Rees 
Davies) submitted that the Amendment 
of his hon, Friend the Member for Rugby 
was a very proper corollary to the other 
powers which had been vested in these 
Parish Councils. Those of them who 
represented rural divisions knew very 
well that there was the greatest possible 
dissatisfaction with the present system of 
distributing parochial charities. In his 
county there was an important charity 
which existed in four parishes. He was 
not quite sure whether the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board would say that 
it was a parochial charity, because it 
was a charity which, as he had said, was 
distributed over no less than four par- 
ishes. At any rate, it was a very rich 
charity. In three parishes the distribu- 
tion was vested in the minister, Church- 
wardens, and Overseers ; and in the other 
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parish, which was in the Cathedral City 
of St. David’s, it was vested in the 
Vicars Choral and the Overseer. In each 
case the distribution was subject to the 
approval of the trustees, who were 
an altogether distinct body. The 
trustees were co-optative, and he need 
searcely say that if the Amendment of 
the hon. Member were accepted the 
elected trustees would be in a majority. 
He supported the Amendment of the 
hon. Member (Mr. Strachey) because he 
held that the distribution of all charities 
should be vested absolutely in the Parish 
Councils. He was extremely glad to find 
that the Government, although they were 
not prepared to go so far as to accept that 
Amendment, had accepted the principle, 
and he hoped they would not in the least 
degree depart from it. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. E. Stanhope) 
had told them that many clergymen of 
the Church of England would be glad to 
be rid of those duties, and he expressed 
the opinion that they were the most 
competent persons to distribute the 
charities, because they knew the needs 
and the wants of the poor of the parish. 
Speaking as the Representative of a 
Welsh county, he (Mr. Rees Davies) 
could declare that the clergy had little 
or nothing to do with the poor of the 
parish. If the Amendment of his hon, 
Friend were adopted they would have 
elective trustees who would represent 
the whole parish, the Nonconformists, 
Church, and all classes, and they 
would then see that the distribution was 
fair and equitable as between the various 
parts of the parish. 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE said, he was not 
going to follow a number of the sup- 
porters of the Government in widening 
the discussion, for his object last night in 
moving the Amendment had been to 
bring a definite issue before the Com- 
mittee. So far as he could hear, the, 
Solicitor General had objected to his 
Amendment on two grounds. He said, 
in the first place, that it would not apply 
to endowed schools, because they were 
not parochial charities. But the Com- 
mittee could not take that assurance 
from the Solicitor General without having 
some idea of the definition of a parochial 
charity which was to be put in the Bill, 
because it seemed to many of them that 
it would be quite possible to draw the 
definition in a broad enough way to in- 
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clude a good many endowed schools and 
foundations which, though not actually 
applied in their benefits to a single 
parish, yet were primarily so, and were 
also partially extended to adjoining 
parishes. ‘They wanted to know what 
this definition was to be, and he was 
quite sure that it would be in the interest 
of the progress of the discussion for the 
Government to give them that definition, 
at any rate, on broad lines. In the 
second place, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Solicitor General 
said the Amendment was unnecessary, 
because it would not apply to most of 
the recent schemes of the Charity Com- 
missioners, on the ground that in those 
schemes the representative element was 
already in the majority. Was the hon. and 
learned Gentleman sure that that element 
was in the majority according to the 
terms of the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Rugby ? because the hon. 
Member only recognised as representative 
trustees those who were elected by the 
ratepayers or parochial electors—that 
was to say, he excluded all members ap- 
pointed by the School Board or County 
Council, or other local representative 
authority, except the Parish Council, 
which had not been hitherto in existence. 
His (Mr. Hobhouse’s) impression was 
that though in many of these schemes 
there might be a majority of representa- 
tive trustees in the broadest sense of the 
term, yet they did not exist in the 
narrow sense recognised by the hon, Mem- 
ber for Rugby. 

*Mr. COBB: Those you refer to are 
not representatives of the parish. 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE said, that 
though they did not represent the parish 
they represented the popular element, 
and, in many cases, better trustees 
would be got in this way. It would be 
a great mistake to oblige the Parish 
Councils to swamp the representatives of 
the County Councils by legislating in an 
indiscriminate and haphazard way. He 
had given his reason for moving the 
Amendment last night, but he was not 
surprised that the Government had not 
answered it, for their supporters had in- 
sisted on drowning his voice while he 
was speaking. His objection was that 
however much they might recognise the 
representative principle, and however 
much they might believe in an actual 
majority of popular representatives on 
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the Governing Bodies of the charities, 
yet legislating in the dark was not the 
right way to secure good Governing 
Bodies. He protested against the en- 
deavour, in this rough-and-ready way, to 
carry out a principle which two Com- 
mittees of the House of Commons had 
already declared could not be carried out 
in this way. By their present course 
the Government would be throwing dis- 
credit on the carefully-prepared schemes 
of a Government Department, on behalf 
of which he was surprised that no Mem- 
ber on the Treasury Bench had yet had 
the courage to say a good word. 

Sir J. RIGBY said, the point before 
the Committee was whether the Com- 
mittee were to accept the Amendment 
of the hon. Member, and so to ex- 
elude cases in which the Charity 
Commissioners or the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners had prepared schemes. 
The only question now before the Com- 
mittee was the narrow one, whether a 
special exemption was to be introduced 
in cases where schemes had been framed ? 
When the Committee came to discuss the 
general Amendment, the other questions 
which had been referred to could be dealt 
with. A question might be raised as to 
almshouses which were attached to 
schemes not of a parochial character, but 
that was not before the Committee at 
present. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): It appears to me that the learned 
Solicitor General, with all respect for his 
legal acumen, has, in this case, put the 
cart before the horse. He tells us this is 
not the proper occasion on which to dis- 
cuss the meaning of a parochial charity. 
When that occasion arises, he says he 
will be happy to give us such information 
as is at his disposal with regard to the 
proper legal interpretation of the term. 
He thinks we ought to deal with the 
question of whether certain parochial 
charities shall be dealt with in a certain 
way without knowing what a parochial 
charity is. Surely that is not good logie 
and not good law. We can only bring 
the whole subject before the Committee 
in all its various bearings by considering 
the various cases. The best way of 
illustrating the operation of this measure 
is for gentlemen who have personal ex- 
perience of parochial charities to point 
out how they would be affected under the 
clause ; but they cannot do that unless 
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they know whether such charities are 
parochial charities or not. A good illus- 
tration of this point is afforded by the 
case referred to by my hon. Friend (Mr. 
W. Long). He brought forward the case 
of a particular charity, and pointed out 
how absurd in that case would be the 
Amendment now under discussion. The 
question of that charity was further 
devoloped by the hon. Member who 
represents the Division of Wiltshire in 
which the charity is situated. We do 
not know, however, whether the case is 
apposite or not, and we are at this 
moment absolutely in the dark as to 
whether my hon. Friend was making 
a relevant and a pertinent argument or 
not. Well, we are in doubt, because the 
Government do not think this is a proper 
occasion to tell us what is the meaning 
of a phrase which governs every line of 
the clause we are now discussing. I 
know the Solicitor General intends to 
deal fairly with the Committee, and to 
give us all the assistance in his power, 
but, with all respect for him, he must 
see there is an extraordinary absurdity 
in asking us to discuss the bearings of 
the clause with regard to parochial chari- 
ties until, at all events, we have some 
faint wavering outline in our own minds 
of what a parochial charity is. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman has given us 
a kind of rude anticipation of the speech 
which he is going to deliver later on as 
to what the Government mean by a 
parochial charity. I gather from this 
preliminary statement that, according to 
the view of the Government, a charity is 
not a parochial charity if it is iustituted 
in the interests of more than one parish. 
If there be a secondary school or an alms- 
house, attended or inhabited by more 
than those who live in a particular 
parish, then, according to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, it is not a parochial 
eharity. I do not say that is bad 
law 

Sir J. RIGBY: It is not a question 
of law at all. 
_ Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Well, it isa 
question of legal definition; a question 
which will have to be decided in the 
Courts of Law, assisted by the learned 
Solicitor General and other lawyers. If 
the Solicitor General gives the Courts 
the benefit of his assistance, and they take 
his view, they would decide that thougha 
parochial charity may be parochial in every 
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other respect if it refers to two parishes 
it will not be a parochial charity. Again, 
I say that is not good law, or, if the 
Solicitor General prefers it, good Eng- 
lish, We shall most unquestionably 
have a very strange anomaly in our rural 
districts if in one parish there are alms- 
houses confined to the parish, while in the 
next there are almshouses which may 
draw their inhabitants from two parishes, 
and one is put under the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Rugby, while the 
other is. left as it is. I think that would 
be a bad arrangement ; but it is the 
arrangement contemplated by the Go- 
vernment, and the arrangement we shall 
have to keep in view in discussing every 
single line of this clause. I think the 
Government would be well advised if 
they were to explain, without going into 
legal technicalities, the broad policy on 
which they have framed this Bill. De 
they desire to include these charities or 
not? Do they desire, for instance, to 
cut up the Dauncey Charity into small 
fragments, putting a portion of it under 
the Amendment and leaving the rest of 
it under the existing trustees? If I 
understand the Solicitor General rightly, 
that is their policy. It seems to me to 
be a very impracticable policy, and one 
which will lead to very great difficulty in 
rural parishes, but, at all events, we 
ought to know whether it really is the 
policy of the Government or not. Do 
not compel us on every line on which the 
words “ parochial charity” occur to ask 
what is the meaning of those words. We 
only ask for light where light should be 
granted, and I am sure the Solicitor 
General will see there could be no more 
appropriate time for defining the words 
used in a clause than before the Com- 
mittee discuss that clause. To refuse to 
make the meaning of your clause clear 
before you have passed the whole of it is 
the most illogical and the most foolish 
way of attempting to do business which 
surely ever entered the head of Members 
in charge of a Bill. 

*Sir F. S. POWELL (Wigan) said, he 
agreed with an hon. Friend who had pre- 
ceded him that the words “ parochial 
charity ” were of doubtful interpretation, 
obscure, and uncertain. The case of the 
Dauncey Charity which had been referred 
to occupied much of the time of the 
Committee of 1886 on Endowed Schools, 
and so long was the evidence taken, and 
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so full of detail, that the index of such 
evidence occupied no fewer than four 
pages of the Report. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Liverpool (Mr. W. Long), 
with his usual accuracy of mind and his 
local knowledge, had said that the Daun- 
cey Charity was a parochial charity, and 
another hon. Member had taken the same 
view. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: I do not think 
it is in Order to go into details 
with regard to the administration of 
particular charities. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Liverpool (Mr. W. Long) was in 
Order, because he brought the case for- 
ward as an illustration in order to found 
a question upon it, but to go further into 
it would not be in Order. 


Sm F. 8. POWELL said, his point 
was that the Charity Commissioners said 
it was not a parochial charity. The 
Solicitor General had stated that the 
Select Committee had recommended that 
a majority of elected trustees should be 
appointed. That was not the recom- 
mendation of either Committee. They 
recommended that there should be a large 
representative element, but they carefully 


abstained from saying that it should be a 
majority. He desired to have a repre- 
sentative element, and, indeed, was him- 
self a representative under several en- 


dowed schools’ schemes. He objected, 
however, to have all the representatives 
chosen by the same person. He believed 
that in order to obtain the best adminis- 
tration of these charities it was necessary 
to have representatives chosen by different 
groups of persons, some of whom would 
desire careful administration of finance, 
while others would wish that great care 
should be taken in the selection of the 
recipients of the funds. 


Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham) agreed entirely with 
what, had fallen from the hon. Member 
for the University of Oxford (Mr. 
Talbot) respecting this most unfortunate 
Bill. He very much hoped that the 
country would take note of the proceed- 
ings of the Committee. On this question 
the same old battle was being waged ; 
the combatants were the same, and the 
principles for which they were severally 
contending were the same. Those who 
were supporting the cause of tyranny, in- 
equality, and injustice were the new 


Radical Party. 
Sir F. S. Powell 
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THe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
I do not quite see how this is relevant 
to the Amendment. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
said he, of course, bowed to the Chair- 
man’s ruling, but he was merely endea- 
vouring to describe the Amendment as 
partaking very much of tyranny and 
inequality. It was an illustration of 
what, in his opinion, was the policy of 
the new Radical Party. He could not 
see what pretence of fair play or justice 
was contained in so unblushing a pro- 
posal. The Committee were deliberately 
asked to fly in the face of the donors of 
these charities, and to have them adminis- 
tered by persons who in all likelihood 
would administer them in a spirit entirely 
contrary to the wishes of the donors. 
Last week an assembly of Englishmen 
were actually engaged in considering not 
whether robbery was right, but how it 
was to be carried out. He was alluding 
to the question of compulsory hiring. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: How can this 
be in Order? I really must call the 
hon. Gentleman to Order. 


Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
said, he would not pursue the topic. He 
would merely say it appeared to him that 
the Committee were seeking to deprive 
the Church of England of the manage- 
ment of funds which were not left for 
her exclusive benefit, but which she had 
a right to participate in. He should like 
to press on the attention of the Solicitor 
General a question which had been put 
by one of his hon. Friends, and which 
had contained a very valuable suggestion 
—namely, whether or not it would be 
competent for these Councils to elect 
persons on the trusts who were already 
trustees ? Would it be possible for such 
persons to act in a double capacity ? If 
so, that would remove some of the 
objections to the Amendment. He could 
only say, in conclusion, as an opponent 
both of the Amendment and of the Bill, 
that he viewed with intense satisfaction 
the marvellous exposure of its true 
motives. which was now being made’ 
from day to day. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I really feel in very con- 
siderable difficulty as to how I shall give 
my vote on this particular Amendment. 
Unlike the hon. Gentleman who has just 
spoken, I am in sympathy with the 
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Amendment proposed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Rugby (Mr. Cobb). The only 
question now is whether there is to be 
any exception to the Amendment? The 
Solicitor General, dealing with the 
Amendment on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, went so far as to say that at first 
sight there was a great deal in the 
argument of my hon. Friend for the 
exclusion of certain charities recently 
dealt with by the Charity Com- 
missioners from the operation of the 
Amendment. The Government them- 
selves sympathise with the intention 
and object of my hon. Friend, and the 
only reason why they refused his Amend- 
ment was because they found, after 
careful inquiry, that the particular 
charities to which the Amendment refers 
are already excluded from the operation 
of the clause. But why are they 
already excluded? Because they are 
not parochial charities. But that is no 
answer. Will the Government now tell 
the Committee what are parochial 


charities, so that we may know, not only 
in this case, but in other cases that may 
arise, whether it is necessary for us to 
protect particular classes of charities by 


moving Amendments, or whether they 
have been sufficiently protected by the 
Government? The Solicitor General 
declines to answer that inquiry. The 
other day the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man told the Committee that these cha- 
rities were not parochial charities, but 
apparently the Solicitor General has not 
distinct instructions from his colleagues 
to tell the Committee what parochial 
charities are. The Solicitor General 
went on to say that it was not a question 
of law. If it is not a question of law, 
of course it would be absurd to press the 
matter further on the Solicitor General, 
for I quite understand that when 
he answers with the authority of the 
Government it means that his answer is 
confined to a legal point. On no other 
question is he prepared to say anything 
in this House. But, if we are not 
dealing with a question of law, might I 
appeal to the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board on a matter not of law, 
but of common sense and fact? There 
must be some reason for believing that 
these charities are or are not included, 
and, if he will give me his opinion, I will 
put to him one very simple question. 
Do the Government consider that the 
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‘Dauncey Charity is excluded from, or 
included in, the proposal of the Member 
for Rugby ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Excluded. 

*Mr. W. LONG: Quite excluded ? 
Why ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Our opinion 
is that it is excluded. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I am 
much obliged to the right hon. Gentle- 
man for his answer. From this the 
Committee may now infer that every 
charity is excluded from the operation of 
this Amendment which is not strictly 
confined toa single parish. The moment 
it goes outside a parish it is excluded, 
A more inconsistent and absurd conclu- 
sion than that I have never heard. 
I will only ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man one other question. What is the 
‘state of the case with regard to @ 
charity which only deals with a part 
of a parish? Is that also excluded, or 
is a charity which deals with a part of 
a parish a parochial charity, or is & 
parochial charity one which deals ex- 
‘clusively with the whole of a parish? 
‘If he will give his opinion upon that 
point, then he will have completed the 
series of anomalies upon which we are 
asked to come to a decision. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON(Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry) said, in his opinion the 
real difficulty of this question was the 
failure of the Government to schedule 
the charities and to distinguish between 
them. They were at sixes and sevens 
because they did not know to what the 
Government referred when they spoke of 
a parochial charity or a parish. He had 
in his mind the case of a temperance hall 
built for a particular parish by a friend of 
his who was a strong temperance advo- 
cate. The trusteeship had been placed 
in the hands of the clergyman and the 
Roman Catholic priest. The hall was 
for the good of the parish, but drunken- 
ness prevailed in the parish, and the 
publican influence was very strong. As 
soon as this Bill passed the Parish 
Council would place a majority of 
trustees on the temperance hall trust, 
and these trustees would be elected by 
the publican interest. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
‘I must point out to the hon. Gentleman 
\that it is the Amendment to the Amend- 
ment we are now discussing. 
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Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
on a point of Order, he would like to be 
put right. He understood the Question 
was, whether the words “parochial 
charities” should stand part of the Bill, 
and he was directing his argument to 
that point. He hoped he understood he 
was in Order, and that he was entitled to 
show reasons why those words should 
be left out. There was, then, the case 
of a cottage hospital and an endowed 
parochial school of £300 a year which 
had been turned into a school for elemen- 
tary and technical agriculture. On the 
board of management of the school were 
experts in agricultural matters, but as 
soon as the Bill passed the experts would 
be swamped by a large number of persons 
connected with the locality possessing 
little or no knowledge of agriculture. 
There should be a local element repre- 
sented, but not in a majority. Then, 
again, what about parochial charities 
founded and partly supported by volun- 
tary subscription? He should be very 
glad to hear the whole question of chari- 
ties discussed. [Cries of “ Divide!”] 
He did not think Members should be 
impatient ; they should not prevent dis- 
cussion of so important a question. How 
could they deal with the charities to the 
advantage of the donors ? In his opinion 
they were striking a blow at the benefits 
which donors intended should be reaped 
by the parishioners themselves, and they 
were demoralising the parishioners by 
destroying the beneficent way in which 
up to this time those charities had been 
administered. He asked this question : 
If the persons who were appointed by 
the Parish Council were not in agree- 
ment with the Parish Council of the 
following year, would they not have a 
conflict between the Council and the 
trustees ? On the other hand, if they 
made these men permanent trustees they 
would derive no power from the Council 
for the time being to act on behalf of the 
Council. He did not say what they were 
going todo. The right hon. Gentleman 
had not said what he was going to do, or 
how he was going to deal with the ques- 
tion, and he hoped he would tell them, so 
that they might clearly understand what 
Was going to happen in the management 
of these charities. 


Question put. 
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The Committee divided :—Ayes 187 ; 
Noes 141.—(Division List, No. 365.) 


*Srr M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, W.) 
rose to move to insert in Mr.Cobb’s Amend- 
ment, after “in the case of every paro- 
chial charity,” the words— 


“The benefits of which are confined solely 
to inhabitants of the parish.” 


He said, notwithstanding his appeal, 
supported by the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion (Mr. A. J. Balfour), and endorsed 
by the right hon. Member for West Bir- 
mingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain), they 
could not ascertain from the Government 
what they meant by a parochial charity. 
A clear answer to that question was most 
essential for the proper discussion of this 
sub-section. In replying to the right 
hon. Member for West Birmingham, the 
President of the Local Government 
Board made sundry short statements from 
which he had gathered something of the 
intention of the Government, and he 
thought his Amendment would be con- 
sistent with what he understood to have 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman as 
his definition of “parochial charity.” 
The Amendment he now moved was 
obviously necessary, for, as the sub-section 
stood, Parliament would give a predomi- 
nant voice on the boards of trustees of 
these charities to persons elected by the 
Parish Council, or by the ratepayers, or 
voters in a single parish, although the 
benefits of the charity extended to 
parishes outside that particular parish. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 

After the words “ parochial charity,” to insert 
the words “the benefits of which are confined 
solely to inhabitants of the parish.”—(Sir M. 
Hicks- Beach.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Mr. COBB said that, so far as he was 
concerned, he accepted the Amendment 
of the right hon. Baronet, for if, as he 
understood it, it meant that his Amend- 
ment should apply to charities for the 
benefit of the inhabitants of a particular 
parish, including any of the inhabitants, 
it carried out the object he had in 
view. 


Sir M. HICKS-BEACH : I carefully 
excluded the word “the” before the 
word “ inhabitants.” 
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Sir R. PAGET asked whether it fol- 
lowed, as the necessary result of accepting 
the Amendment, that the Government 
would insert the words of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bristol 
wherever the phrase “ parochial charity” 
occurred in the Bill ; and he pointed out 
that the phrase occurred in Sub-section 
2 of the clause which had already been 
adopted. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: We accept 
the Amendment of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bristol, as it prac- 
tically carries out our will. I pro- 
mised to put in the Bill a definition of 
“parochial charity” before it passed 
through Committee. Of course, a paro- 
chial charity is a charity for the benefit 
of a parish. We never intended that the 
Bill should apply to roving charities ex- 
tending over several parishes, and we 
have, therefore, no objection to the 
words. There are some cases in the 


North of England in which a parish con- 
sists of two or three parishes joined to- 
gether under one Vestry and one set of 
parochial officers, but we will deal with 
those cases later on. 


Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Univer- 


sity) said, the right hon. Gentleman did 
not quite appreciate the question which 
had been put to him. What the hon. 
Baronet had asked was, whether the in- 
troduction of the words in this one sub- 
section would rot imply that in other sub- 
sections the phrase “ parochial charity ” 
would have a more extended meaning, 
such as that its benefits extended to the 
inhabitants of other parishes. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER : The Govern- 
ment have accepted those words of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bristol, and immediately afterwards two 
hon. Gentlemen on the same side of the 
House get up and practically complain of 
the words. I quite understand that they 
are to a certain extent limiting words. 
Possibly, there may be parochial charities 
not confined to particular parishes, but 
that matter will come up again on the 
Definition Clause. 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min) said, the point was whether, as the 
words of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bristol would be in Sub- 
section 3, but not in Sub-section 2, which 
had already been passed, there would be 
any advantage in Sub-section 2 that was 
not in Sub-section 3? He thought the 
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words should be put into the Interpreta- 
tion Clause, so that they would extend to 
“parochial charity ” wherever the phrase 
occurred in the Bill. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) said, he 
had not interfered in these discussions, 
because charities did not trouble them 
much in the North of England, but he 
should deprecate the action of the Go- 
vernment in accepting the definition of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bristol. The Government must have 
overlooked the fact—though it had not 
been overlooked by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite—that in the future, owing to 
this Amendment, any person who desired 
to leave a charity to be administered by 
the Incumbent or Churchwarden, had 
only to leave it to the parish he wanted 
it to-go and to some other little parish 
300 miles away, the inhabitants of which 
could not come for its benefits. The 
charity ceased, under these circumstances, 
to be a parochial charity, and the Incum- 
bent might be freely appointed to ad- 
minister it. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I only desire 
to express, on behalf of my hon. Friend 
sitting near me, our gratitude for the 
frank and clear exposition of the policy of 
the Government made through the lips of 
the President of the Local Government 
Board. I think there is a simple solution 
of the difficulty which has been raised, 
that the phrase “ parochial charity ” will 
have a more limited meaning in this sub- 
section than in the other sub-sections in 
which it occurs. I suppose that the 
words of my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Bristol will be added to the phrase 
“parochial charity” wherever it occurs 
in subsequent clauses, and that they will 
be added to Sub-section 2 of this clause 
when it comes before the House again on 
the Report stage. I do not say that that 
will obviate the necessity of a Definition 
Clause, but it will make the sub-section 
clear, showing that the Government have 
no intention or desire to touch in the 
smallest degree any of those charities 
which extend, however small a distance, 
beyond the parishes which they primarily 
affect. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I desire to 
point out, in reply to my hon. Friend the 
Member for Sunderland, that we have 
still to put in the Definition Clause. The 
Member for Rugby has frankly told the 
Committee, in accepting the Amendment 
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of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bristol, that his intention was only to 
deal with charities confined to the 
particular parishes in which the charities 
are distributed. We agree with that 
view, and we accepted the words, though 
perhaps it would have been better to have 
waited for the Definition Clause. But 
I want to get on with the Bill. If we 
raise difficulties in this way at every 
point and stop to soothe objections we will 
never get on with theBill. I admit that 
to a certain extent the words do limit the 
clause ; but I hope we will be able to 
meet the views of all parties when we 
come to the Definition Clause, in which 
we will include a definition of “ parochial 
charity.” 

*Mr. STRACHEY (Somerset, 8.) said, 
that if the definition of ‘ parochial 
charity” had come earlier these difficulties 
would have been avoided. Cases of several 
parishes joined together happened in the 
West of England as well as in the North 
of England. He knew of a charity in 
Somerset in which five parishes were in- 
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be very careful. The hon. Member for 
Somerset had mentioned a case which 
ought to be met as soon as possible, 
That charity, although nominally one, was 
really a group of charities. Then there 
were other cases. “One was the case of 
a parish in which the great majority of 
its inhabitants had been taken away by 
the Divided Parishes Act. The other was 
thecase of a charity which was essentially 
parochial in its nature because always 
parochially governed, though belonging 
to two or more parishes. He hoped that 
no words would be adopted which would 
exclude these cases from the operation of 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Rugby. 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. GRIFFITH - BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge) moved in the proposed 
Amendment— 

In line 1, after “ charity,” insert “ which is 
vested in private trustees, other than the In- 
cumbent of the parish, or the minister or re- 
presentative of any religious denomination, 
either solely or conjointly with other persons 

n Bag 


terested, and each parish had a propor- | and 
tional representation according to its 
share of the charity. 


He ventured 
to think that it would be most un- 
fair to exclude—as the Amendment just 
accepted by the Government would ex- 
clude—the Parish Councils of these 
particular districts from having represen- 
tation according to the present represen- 
tation of the parish on that trust of that 
particular charity. 

*SirC. W. DILKE said, there were diffi- 
culties in this matter which he hoped his 
right hon. Friend would bear in mind be- 
fore the Definition Clause was reached. 
He should first say that he did not agree 
with his hon. Friend the Member for 
Sunderland that there was a danger with 
regard to future charities, because he 
was perfectly certain that a future 
testator could if he choosed keep his 
charity outside the scope of the Bill in 
other ways than the way which had been 
suggested by his. hon. Friend. 

Mr. STOREY: What I said was 
that he could hand it over to the Church- 
wardens and Incumbent. : 

*Sir C. W. DILKE said, that if a 
testator wanted to do that he ought to 
be able to do it. He had never been able 
to attach the same importance to the future 
as some of his hon. Friends did. But 
with regard to the future they ought to 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 





The object of the Amendment was to 
exclude from the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Rugby all those 
charities in which a minister of any de- 
nomination or an Incumbent was a 
trustee. He should like to draw the 
attention of the Committee to .two im- 
portant considerations. The first was 
that they were no longer dealing with 
only those charities vested in Church- 
wardens and Overseers. They were 
dealing now with all charities that came 
under the definition of parochial charities, 
and, therefore, all charities which might 
be vested in the Vicar and Church- 
warden, or the Vicar alone, or the Vicar 
together with private individuals ; and 
they were dealing also with all charities 
vested in the minister or the represen- 
tative of any other religious denomina- 
tion. The second consideration was that 
they were not dealing wholly with elee- 
mosynary charities. If they were deal- 
ing only with eleemosynary charities 
there would not be so much opposition 
to the clause; but they were dealing 
also with all those charities which were 
not doles, and which were not included 
in the definition of ecclesiastical charity 
in Clause 58. He agreed with the hon. 
Member for Somerset that if they 
only had these definitions earlier such 
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difficulties as now confronted them would 
have been obviated. Parish rooms, 
for instance, which were used for 
general purposes and not specifically for 
religious purposes would come under the 
operation of the clayse unless they were 
safeguarded by his Amendment. He 
could quite understand the Committee to 
say that public officers like Church- 
wardens and Overseers were not purely 
ecclesiastical officers, and that the chari- 
ties under their secular control should be 
transferred to the Parish Councils. But 
how could it be contended that a charity 
left to an Incumbent and a private 
trustee was left to public officers ? 
It was preposterous to say so. If aman 
wished to have a charity to be ad- 
ministered by public officers in parishes 
where there was a choice of such officers, 
why should he limit the trust to the 
Incumbent and some other Churchman ? 
He would give one instance. In a certain 
village in Bedfordshire in 1876 the 
interest of £150 was left to the Rector 
and other private trustees to keep the 
national schools in order. That did not 
come within the definition of an ecclesias- 
tical charity ; and unless his Amendment 
were adopted, a majority of the Parish 
Council would be added to the trust of 
the charity. In the interest not merely of 
the Church, but of all religious denomi- 
nations, and in the interest of religion 
itself, it would bea most monstrous thing if 
trusts left to specific persons should have 
their trustees swamped by the represen- 
tatives of the Parish Council. Surely, 
it was never intended that the Bill 
should interfere with private trusts. The 
inclusion of private trusts in the Bill was 
an entirely new thing. He therefore 
appealed to the Government to accept 
his Amendment, because otherwise he 
felt sure that a great act of injustice 
would be done to Churchmer and Non- 
conformists alike. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment— 


In line 1, after the word “ charity,” to insert 
the words “ which is vested in private trustees, 
other than the incumbent of the parish, or the 
minister or representative of any religious 
denomination, either solely or conjointly with 
other persons and.”—(Mr. Griffith- Boscawen.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Mr. COBB said, he hoped the Govern- 


ment would not agree to the Amend- 
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ment, for if it were accepted it would 
exclude 53 of the 107 cases of charities to 
which he had already referred—namely, 
31 in which the Incumbent alone was 
the trustee, and 22 in which the Incum- 
bent and others were trustees. 

Srr R. TEMPLE said, the reason 
given by the hon. Member for Rugb 
was considered by him and his col- 
leagues to be the very worst that could 
be advanced for bringing conviction to 
their minds. It only showed to their 
entire satisfaction how very objection- 
able the Amendment of the hon. Gentle- 
man was, because he had proved that in 
more than half of the cases which he 
contemplated it would mean what in 
their eyes was nothing short of un- 
blushing spoliation. There might be 
some reasons for applying this Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Rugby to 
Churchwardens and Overseers and per- 
sons who might be described in some 
degree as a public officer ; but how could 
it apply to private persons and private 
trustees ? He had a room in his parish 
very much like that described by his 
hon. Friend who moved the Amendment. 
He had a building upon his own property 
that was used partly as a school, partly 
as a chapel, and partly as a meeting 
house. He gave part of the money and 
his friends gave the rest, and the build- 
ing was used occasionally for Divine 
service, and addresses were delivered in 
it upon the week-days. He himself 
had sometimes delivered addresses im 
it for the benefit of the farm 
labourers, and he had contemplated 
setting up an infant school, the only 
reason he had not done so being that 
the building was constructed of wood, 
and he understood such a building would 
not come under the authorisation of the 
new rule made by the Vice President of 
the Council. The control of this build- 
ing which, with the assistance of friends, 
was erected for the benefit of his poorer 
neighbours, was vested in the Vicar of the 
parish, though he supposed he might be 
considered a joint trustee. Did the hon. 
Member for Rugby (Mr. Cobb) expect 
him to admit that, after the passing of this 
Bill, the Parish Council should have the 
right to add an additional trustee to con- 
trol a trust he had established on his own 
property for the benefit of the labourers 
upon the property ? According to the 
interpretation put upon the Amendment 
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by the hon. Mover himself, this very 
room would come under the scope of the 
Amendment, and he would ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board whether he expected them to sub- 
mit to this kind of treatment which, in 
the eyes of gentlemen on the Opposition, 
amounted to an unblushing spoliation ? 
It might be done by a majority upon this 
Committee stage, but did the right hon. 
Gentleman reckon the stages this Bill 
would have to pass through before it 
could become law, and did he calculate 
the chances there were of ever passing a 
Bill that inflicted such an injustice ? 
*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, thespeech 
just made was another speech on the 
controversy that had been raging for 
some days, a controversy between 
ecclesiastical and non-ecclesiastical chari- 
ties. Though the hon, Baronet might 
say that Churchmen who held his 
opinions would never submit, he (Mr. 
Fowler) might say there was a very large 
mass of friendly opinion amongst the 
clergy and laity of the Church of Eng- 
land, men who held different views to 
those of the hon. Baronet, who did not 
recognise these charities as part of the 
Church property, who repudiated the 
terms “spoliation and robbery,” and 
though they considered it would be 
carrying out more liberally the founders’ 
meaning if no such change took place, 
they nevertheless repudiated the views 
the hon. Baronet had expressed. This 
was the question over again. [Cries of 
“No,no!”] He thought it was, but he 
was not going to weary the Committee 
by repeating the arguments he had so 
recently used. The position of the 
Government was, and the decision of the 
Committee had been, that all parochial 
charities were public charities. [An 
hon. Memser: The parish room.] He 
was not going to fall into the trap: that 
was a question they would deal with 
when they came to ecclesiastical chari- 
ties. They were now dealing with public 
charities of the parish, aud the position 
they had taken up was that these charities 
were not ecclesiastical, they were public, 
to be administered the best way possible 
for the public advantage, and in respect 
of these charities they claimed that the 
principle of popular representation and 
popular election should be applied, and 
therefore they could not advise his hon. 
Friend to accept the Amendment. 


Sir R. Temple 
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Sm R. WEBSTER (lIsle of 
Wight) said, he must enter his 
respectful protest against the view 
maintained by the right hon. Gentleman 
that they were trying to discuss over 
again the question of ecclesiastical 
charities. The observation of the right 
hon. Gentleman himself was a refutation 
of that assertion, because when asked if 
the case of a parish room would be in- 
cluded he said he was not going to argue 
that ; that would come on when they dis- 
cussed ecclesiastical charities. The point 
they were now discussing, he said with 
all respect to the right hon. Gentleman, 
was this: Supposing there was a charity 
notan ecclesiastical charity, but one which 
was vested in private trustees—Brown, 
Jones, and Robinson ; that it was a case 
in which the intention of the donor 
would contemplate not that there should 
be ex officio trustees, not a minister, but 
private trustees. Was that a case to be 
dealt with by the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Rugby ? He would remind 
the learned Solicitor General of the un- 
fortunate confidence with which he spoke 
the other night when he ridiculed the 
idea of the officials and officers of a 
Church being placed in the position of 
trustees. He ventured to tell the hon. 
and learned Gentleman there were 
charities in the nature of eleemosynary 
works. They had been given three 
instances to-night, and when ihey sug- 
gested they might be the officers of a 
particular Church they were, courteously, 
but still they were laughed at by the 
Solicitor General. 

Sir J. RIGBY said, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was mistaken ; he had 
not laughed at them. 

Sir R. WEBSTER said, he must re- 
mind the hon. and learned Gentleman 
that when they asked if the Church was 
to be treated the same as other denomina- 
tions he told them the reason the dis- 
tinction was drawn was that in the case 
of Churchwardens they held an official 
position, whereas in the case of the De- 
nominational Bodies there were no corre- 
sponding officers. 

Sir J. RIGBY said, he was using 
“ office ” in its legal sense, and there were 
no officers, in a legal sense, belonging to 
any Nonconforming Body. 

Sir R. WEBSTER said, that if that 
was the sense in which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman used the word “ office” 
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then to a certain extent he was answered, 
but he thought it was a great deal too 
subtle for the common sense of the House 
of Commons, who looked to the spirit 
rather than the letter of the matter. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 

Bodmin (Mr. Courtney) gave cases, and 
pointed out that the term wardens, deacons, 
and officials of a particular Church was 
used. They might not be officers in the 
legal and strict sense of the word, but it 
was not like the usual candour of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman to say that 
he meant to convey that meaning. To 
his mind, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
conveyed the meaning that he was speak- 
ing of an official in a similar position to the 
Churehwarden. However, the advantage 
of this discussion was that they had 
elicited from the learned Solicitor Gene- 
ral an explanation of a statement that 
took them all by surprise—to a statement 
that led to practical revocation. They 
were satisfied there were charities which, 
apart from the technical meaning of the 
word “ office,” stood in the same position 
with reference to trusteeship and bene- 
ficiaries though given to Denominational 
Bodies and not to the officers of the 
Church. As had been pointed out, they 
were not discussing what should or 
should not be an .ecclesiastical charity, 
but they were entitled to ask the Com- 
mittee whether they wished a limita- 
tion in the powers of trustees, as 
suggested by the hon. Member for 
Rugby (Mr. Cobb), to be applied to the 
ease where the donor had nominated 
individuals other than private trustees— 
whether there was to be an equality be- 
tween the Church and Nonconformist 
Bodies on this subject ? 

*Mr. ROBY (Lancashire, $.E., Eccles) 
said, he hardly knew what the meaning 
of the Amendment was, especially in the 
light of the interpretation the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had just given. As 
he understood it, the Amendment pro- 
posed by the hon. Member for Rugby 
(Mr. Cobb) was cut down to the case 
only of charities vested in private trustees. 
Then they went on, according to the 
Amendment, to take out of the clause 
those in which the Incumbent of the 
parish, even alone, was a member. All 
those were taken out of the clause, but 
in all other cases private trustees were 
subject to the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Rugby (Mr. Cobb.) 
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Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN said, 
he had also cut out charities vested in 
the Incumbent and other private trustees, 
and charities vested in the minister of any 
other religious denomination, either alone 
or in conjunction with others. 

Mr. ROBY said, that was exactly 
what he was endeavouring to explain. 
The Amendment of the hon. Member 
would come in after the Amendment 
introduced by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, which would not make very 
good sense. At any rate, the Amendment 
was badly drawn, and would not properly 
come in whiere it was proposed ; and he 
denied altogether that a charity, which 
might be doing the utmost mischief, 
should not be brought under public con- 
trol because one of the trustees was an 
Incumbent or a Nonconformist minister. 
He entirely opposed the Amendment, 
which he thought to be wrong, nonsensi- 
cal, and utterly ungrammatical. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Uni- 
versity) said, the last speaker had thrown 
down the challenge, and had told them 
that because some charities were abused 
others should not be preserved. Leaving 
altogether aside for a moment the inter- 
ests of the Church of England, he wished 
to call the attention of the Committee to 
other Religious Bodies, and on this sub- 
ject he would make a parenthetical 
remark. They had been schooled by the 
Solicitor General, but they had never 
heard of the Attorney General, and he 
wished to know if there was any signifi- 
cance in this? He knew that the 
Attorney General belonged to a com- 
munity that had strong notions about 
religious endowments, and if the Attorney 
General were here he thought he would 
rather agree with them than with his 
colleagues. Another observation he 
would like to make, by the way, was 
that the Amendments upon this part of 
Bill were defeated by much narrower 
majorities than they were before, and the 
minorities were composed largely of 
Members who came from Ireland. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: That is clearly 
out of Order, as it’ is not material to the 
Amendment. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT bowed to the 
ruling of the Chair, but he was going to 
refer to ministers of other denominations. 
Without reference to the particular 
denominations of Members in the House, 
he might say the Roman Catholics were 
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an influential body in this country, and 
he would ask whether they, having 
founded parochial charities, were to be 
swept into this net? Perhaps the 
Solicitor General would tell him whe- 
ther almshouses were parochial charities ? 

Sm J. RIGBY: They may be, cer- 
tainly. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT said that, sup- 
posing an almshouse founded by Roman 
Catholics for the benefit of poor Roman 
Catholics—he was not drawing a fancy 
picture—was established in a parish, 
was it intended the Parish Council was 
to be allowed—nay, not merely allowed, 
but instructed—to put a majority of 
trustees on the management of that ? 
He might pause for a reply. He cared 
not whether it was his own Religious 
Body or that of others ; but if that was 
the measure of justice meted out to 
living donors, all he could say was that 
it was an entirely new departure from 
the undertaking given in the earlier 
stages of this Bill. Of course, they 
were under a difficulty in debating matter 
that came up upon another clause ; but 
when they raised it upon the proper clause 
they would be told they should have 
debated it on Clause 13, and that must 
be their apology for all these intermin- 
able discussions. Of course, they were 
lengthy, but the right hon. Gentleman 
had brought it upon himself by departing 
from his original undertaking, and making 
this Clause 13 entirely different to what 
it was before. Clause 13 had become 
almost a new clause because of this addi- 
tion of the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Rugby (Mr. Cobb). In fact, 
it was a new clause, and there could be 
no objection to their discussing it; and 
they said that to include modern dona- 
tions, in which the donor had clearly 
defined how they were to be vested and 
managed, to introduce a majority of 
other trustees was an imposition. 

Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON (York, 
N.R., Thirsk) said, he desired to move an 
Amendment to that of his hon. Friend— 
namely, to leave out the words “ which is 
vested in private trustees” for the pur- 
pose of inserting “those dealt with in 
Sub-section 2, and not being vested in the 
Incumbent,” so that the clause would 
read— 

“ In the case of every parochial charity other 
than those dealt with in Sub-section 2, and not 
being vested in the Incumbent of the parish, or 
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the minister or representative of any religious 
denomination, either solely or conjointly with 
other persons and.” 

It was quite plain what was meant b 
the Amendment, though the terms of it 
had been altered in conformity with the 
suggestion thrown out by the Clerks at 
the Table. His hon. Friend meant to 
limit the operation of the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Rugby (Mr. Cobb) 
to‘private trustees—that was, where the 
trustees were non-official persons, for the 
obvious reason that where those trustees 
were official persons they had been dealt 
with already. The second part of the 
Amendment was where the clergyman of 
the parish or minister of any religious 
denomination happened to be the trustee, 
that in those cases the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Rugby (Mr. Cobb) 
was not to operate. He thought that 
was the plain sense and intention of the 
Amendment, and by adding to and 
altering the words as he suggested they 
would be able to discuss it with a better 
knowledge ‘of what it meant. He 
begged to move the Amendment. 


Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN 
said, that as there seemed to be a con- 
fusion about his Amendment, he would 
ask leave to withdraw it so that the 
question might be disposed of in the 
definite form suggested by the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend. The confusion 
was caused in consequence of his having 
had to alter the Amendment in order not 
to include those that had already been 
dealt with. 


THe CHAIRMAN: Is it your 
pleasure the Amendment be withdrawn ? 
[Cries of “No, no!”] 

Mr. H. L. W. LAWSON (Glouces- 
ter, Cirencester): On a point of Order, 
Sir, may I ask if it is competent for an 
hon. Member to move an Amendment to 
an Amendment to an Amendment ? 


Tue CHAIRMAN : Unfortunately it 
is, but it is most inconvenient. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 

To leave out the words, “ which is vested in 
private trustees,’ and insert “those dealt with 
with in Sub-section 2, and not being vested in” 
—(Mr. J. Grant Lawson.) 


Question proposed “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
proposed Amendment.” 
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Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I think 
the Committee will entirely agree with 
you, Sir, that it is most inconvenient to 
have to discuss Amendments to Amend- 
ments to Amendments, and, of course, it 
would be equally in Order to continue 
that indefinitely, and there might be 20 
or more of them. But there is an easy 
way of getting out of the difficulty. The 
hon. Member asked leave to withdraw 
the Amendment just now ; under a mis- 
conception hon. Members behind the 
Government refused that leave. I 
would point out that if they continue to 
refuse leave, the result of the inconve- 
nience rests withthem. I would suggest, 
in the interests of the order of the pro- 
ceedings, that the hon. Gentleman should 
be allowed to withdraw his Amendment. 


Tue CHAIRMAN : Is it your plea- 
sure the Amendment be withdrawn ? 





Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON proposed 
as an Amendment to the proposed 
Amendment— 

In line 1, after the words last inserted, to in- 
sert the words “other than those dealt with in 
Sub-section (2), and not being vested in the in- 
cumbent of the parish, or the minister or repre- 
sentative of any religious denomination either 
solely or conjointly with other persons, or.” 

He said, that having limited the opera- 
tion of the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Rugby to trusts in which 
the trustees were private persons, they 
came to a question whether that Amend- 
ment should operate on trusts where the 
incumbent or minister of any denomina- 
tion 

*Mr. COBB: I do not limit it in the 
way the hon. Member suggests. It is 
important it should apply to cases under 
Sub-section 2 and to every parochial 
charity. 

Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON said, then 
he had misunderstood a gesture of the 
hon. Member, which he understood to be 
an assent to the proposition. He begged 
to move the Amendment. 





Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 

In line 1, after the words last inserted, to in- 
sert the words “other than those dealt with in 
Sub-section (2), and not being vested in the in- 
cumbent of the parish, or the minister or repre- 
sentative of any religious denomination either 
solely or conjointly with other persons, or.”— 
(Mr. J. Grant Lawson.) 
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Question proposed, “ That those words 
be inserted in the proposed Amendment.” 


Sir J.GORST observed that this was 
a case in which it was extremely difficult 
for the Committee to make up its mind, 
in the absence of a little more light as 
to the future definitions of parochial 
charities. There was a question asked 
by the Member for Oxford University as 
to the meaning of ecclesiastical parochial 
charities on which he should like some 
information. Take a case of this kind. 
Suppose a charity was invested in the 
Rabbi of a Jewish Synagogue for the 
benefit of the Jewish poor of a parish, 
would that be a secularoran ecclesiastical 
trust? He was under the impression 
that a charity confined to members of a 
particular religious persuasion would be 
an ecclesiastical trust that would not 
come under the definition of a parochial 
charity, which meant a charity the bene- 
ficiaries of which were the inhabitants of 
a parish generally, not restricted to any 
religious denomination. If a parochial 
charity included a charity left to members 
of a particular religious persuasion, say 
Roman Catholics, or Jews, or other 
religious denomination, it was quite clear 
there was a very strong claimto have the 
minister, or incumbent, or representative 
of that religious denomination secured in 
the administration of such charity be- 
cause in the case, say, of a Roman 
Catholic charity it would be a mon- 
strous thing if an intensely Protestant 
parish were to be allowed to put a 
majority in the management of that 
charity and overrule the priests and 
ministers of that particular denomination, 
Such a procedure would be both incon- 
venient and unjust. He was, therefore, 
in a difficulty and would not know how 
to vote on the particular Amendment un- 
less they received a little more light on 
the subject of what was a parochial 
charity. If the Government would let 
them know whether the case mentioned 
by the Member for Oxford University 
came within the definition of a parochial 
charity or not it might tend to shorten 
the discussion. 


Srr R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
said, the meaning of the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Tunbridge was 
thoroughly understood by his friends near 
him, and also by the Member for Rugby. 
The object was to exempt from the 
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operation of the Amendment of the hon. 
Member those charities or those paro- 
chial works which were vested in the 
incumbent of the parish, the minister of 
any Religious Body, or any private 
trustees. There never was the slightest 
doubt as to the meaning of the Amend- 
ment. It was equally understood by the 
Opposition and by the hon. Member for 
Rugby. He would put this concrete case 
to the Minister in charge of the Bill. 
If he and his friends gave their lands and 
their money for the construction ofa build- 
ing for their own retainers and dependents 
for the purpose of holding an infant 
school, or Divine service on Sunday, and 
vested the control of the building in the 
minister of their’'own Church for pur- 
poses according to the doctrine and dis- 
cipline of that Church, were they not to 
consider themselves wronged if the 
control of that trust were taken from 
them ? He appealed to the Government 
whether they thought, in inflicting such an 
injustice as that upon them, they were 
likely to pass the Bill into law ? 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
said, they could get no information from 
the Government as to the definition of a 
parochial charity, and now they had 


words sprung upon them with regard to 


part of this sub-section. Personally he 
was satisfied with the clause as it stood, 
and with the pledges given by the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board 
on the Second Reading, and he should 
not have given one vote against it, but 
he did think this new sub-section was 
a gross breach of faith on the part 
of the Government. He had given 
a pretty steady support to the Bill 
in most of its provisions, and he 
had no _ objection to this clause 
particularly, but he did object to the 
attempt which was now being made to 
swamp all existing trustees. The right 
hon. Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge just now brought out one of the 
strongest cases that had been put before 
the Committee—namely, the question of 
the Roman Catholic priests. There was 
no denomination which might suffer more 
under this clause than. the Roman 
Catholics. He believed that Churchmen 
and Nonconformists would be able to 
take care of themselves, but he did not 
think Roman Catholics would be in the 
same position. Take the Northern 
Counties particularly. Donors might 
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have left trusts for the benefit of Roman 
Catholics, the administration of which 
they had placed in the hands of certain 
trustees. As far as he could see, the only 
chance of such trusts being exempted 
from the operation of the Bill would be 
if the priest was one of the trustees. But 
such donors did not usually leave the 
priests as their trustees ; therefore, he did 
not think this proposal would in any 
way benefit the particular case the hon. 
Member for the University had brought 
forward. He should desire very much 
to relieve them from the burden of this 
clause; but he really did not see how 
this particular Amendment would help 
them, or indeed, anybody, in any way. 
Therefore, however much he might be 
inclined to destroy this particular sub- 
section, he did not feel inclined to vote 
for the Amendment. 

Str J. GORST: Have the Govern- 
ment any objection to say whether a 
charity confined to members of a par- 
ticular religious denomination is a paro- 
chial charity or not ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I do not con- 
sider it any discourtesy to the right hon. 
Gentleman to resist his cross-examina- 
tion across the Table. He has been very 
severe upon me to-night. I have stated 
the views of the Government as clearly 
as I could on this clause, and I have 
nothing to add. 

Sir J. GORST: This is the first 
question I have asked of the right hon. 
Gentleman to-night. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 64; 
Noes 125.—(Division List, No. 366.) 


Sm M. HICKS-BEACH said, he 
desired to move, after the first word 
“ the,” in the second line of the proposed 
Amendment, the words — 

“ Charity Commissioners shall frame a scheme, 
providing that the’ Parish Council, &c. 

He said, that so far as he was aware, 
without exception, when it had been 
thought advisable to make changes in 
private trusts of this kind, these changes 
had been made by the operation of some 
body like the Charity Commissioners or 
the Endowed Schools Commission, who 
were capable of dealing properly with the 
varying circumstances of each case, and yet 
were able to make these changes uniform 
throughout the country. They would be 
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governed in their action just as the Parish 
Council would be governed in their action 
by the concluding words of this clause, 
which provided that the majority of the 
trustees should be elective trustees. He 
thought it was obvious that unless some 
such proposal as he suggested were 
accepted in cases in which schemes had 
already been framed for the management 
of these trusts, the existing body of 
trustees which had been fixed by the 
Charity Commissioners and found to be 
a sufficient number would have to be 
added to by the Parish Council in order 
to carry out the intention of this sub- 
section. If his words were adopted the 
Charity Commissioners would have power 
to frame a new scheme which, while 
carrying out the intention of the hon. 
Member for Rugby, would limit the 
number of trustees to a manageable body. 
Again, the question might arise as to 
what was an elective trustee and what 
was not, and matters of that kind could 
not be interpreted by the Parish Council 
alone. He ventured to suggest to the 
Government that it would be infinitely 
better for the proper working of this 
sub-section that the matter should 
be put in the hands of a body like 
the Charity Commissioners, who were 
accustomed to deal with these matters, 
and were responsible to Parliament for 
dealing with them, than that they should 
be left in the hands of the individual 
Parish Council, which might be ex- 
tremely puzzled how to carry out the in- 
tention of the clause. The matter was 
one simply of procedure. He begged to 
move the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


After the first word “the” in the second line 
of the proposed Amendment, to insert the 
words “Charity Commissioners shall frame a 
scheme, providing that the.”—(Sir M. Hicks- 
Beach.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be inserted in the proposed Amend- 
ment.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER thought that 
this would be introducing a complex or- 
ganisation into a rather simple affair, and 
considering the number of charities to 
be dealt with it would create great in- 
terference with the work of the Charity 
Commission. One point which had 
been mentioned by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would be worthy of consideration 
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if the House should adopt the Amend- 
ment as a whole—namely, that the 
Charity Commission should have some 
power to reduce the number of trustees, 
preserving the proportions. He was not 
aware whether, under their existing 
powers, the Charity Commission had the 
power to reduce the number of trustees, 
but the question would be considered, 
and he would confer with Sir Henry 
Longley on this point. He thought that 
if they were to accept the Amendment 
they would be imposing an organisation 
and machinery which would be very 
dilatory, and perhaps not very effective. 
As to the other point about reducing the 
number of trustees whilst reserving the 
proportions, he would inquire if that 
could be done in accordance with some 
general rule which could be laid down 
for the working of this clause. That 
was a matter that should, at all events, 
be considered. 

*Mr. COBB: In every case, of course, 
preserving the principle of the majority ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Yes. 

Srmr M. HICKS-BEACH said, after 
this statement he would ask leave to 
withdraw his Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

*Sir F. S. POWELL proposed, as an 
Amendment to the proposed Amendment, 
in line 2, to leave out the word “shall,” 
and insert the word “may.” He said, 
the object of the Amendment was to give 
this clause greater elasticity, and to allow 
the trustees a larger discretion. The 
Government said they trusted the Parish 
Council, and now heasked them to show by 
their adoption of this Amendment that 
they really had trust and confidence in 
them. It would be a great mischief if 
this discretion were not to be allowed. 
The trustees of any parochial charity 
might be perfectly content with a trust 
as it now existed, or they might be 
satisfied with a moderate extension not 
so wide as to alter the majority of the 
trust. On the other hand, those who 
received benefit from the trust might be 
perfectly satisfied and might not desire 
any change. He (Sir F. S. Powell) be- 
lieved such was the case, and he con- 
sidered it was a great hardship on a 
locality that it should not have the power 
he ventured to seek for it. The point 
had been made that the majority might 
render the trusts so large that proceedings 
might become inconvenient and cumber- 
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some. He did not think large bodies 
were the best for executive work. They 
did not require a large body to discharge 
such work. He believed it was much 
better that the trust should be in such a 
form that the trustees would be their 
own executive, and that they should not 
delegate the duty. He had no faith in 
discharging duties of this character by 
delegation, and when he was Chair- 
man of Police and Sanitary Com- 
mittee he impressed this view upon 
the committee, and not altogether 
without success. He believed they 
should have a limited executive ; when 
they had that, we would have a concen- 
trated responsibility. Every member of 
the body, in such a case, felt that he was 
personally responsible for the work ; he 
rose to his task, and he did his duty, 
because the duty belonged to him as an 
individual. They knew there was an 
old saying that what wus everybody’s 
business was nobody’s business. The 
work performed by a limited number was 
the work of each individual member of a 
committee or of a body, and each did his 
work because it was the work that was 
appointed him as his task and duty in 
life. 
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He was of opinion that that 
system was highly advantageous to a 
trust, because it gave life and force and 
vitality to it, and the duties were per- 
formed in a better manner than could 


otherwise be done. There was one point 
which had been brought out by the right 
hon. Gentleman — namely, that the 
Charity Commissioners might have 
power to reduce the number of those 
committees. For his part, he ventured 
to say that he agreed with the principle 
of representation. He had proved him- 
self to be a friend of representation in 
connection with the Committee of 1886, 
and his views had been confirmed by his 
personal experience as a member of the 
Governing Body ; but he felt that, while 
the whole of the representation should be 
in a small compass, they should not have 
representation by one elected body, but 
by more than one. He would not go at 
length into his reasons from holding 
that view. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) : Divide ! 

*Sir F. S. POWELL said, they would 
not divide yet. The interruption came 
from an hon. Member who was given to 
such interruptions, and who seemed to 
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think the Debates in this House were for 
the purpose of allowing him to make 
himself inarticulate in that respect. He 
did not wish to detain the Committee by 
repeating the views he had already pro- 
nounced. His object was to make the 
representation really representative. The 
clause was one of very great interest to 
him, as he had to deal with the subject 
referred to, both in private life and in other 
capacities. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 


In line 2, to leave out the word “ shall,” and 
insert the word “ may.” —( Sir. F. S. Pewell.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘shall’ stand part of the proposed 
Amendment.” 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ; Committee counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


*Mr. COBB said, he was sorry he could 
not agree to the Amendment of the hon, 
Baronet. It was impossible to accept it, 
because it struck at the very root of the 
proposal which he made last night, which 
was that in the case of every charity which 
was not an ecclesiastical charity the 
majority of the trustees should be elective. 
That, as he understood it, was the prin- 
ciple which was accepted in the eloquent 
speech of the Prime Minister, and he 
sincerely hoped the Government would 
not give way, but would support him in 
resisting the present Amendment. He 
might say that if the Amendment were 
negatived the decision would also dispose 
of the principle of the Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham. [Mr. E. Stannore: 
No, no.] The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite said “no,” but the principle of 
the two Amendments were the same, 
though that of the hon. Baronet would 
deny any elective element whatever; 
whereas that of the right hon. Gentleman 
would allow one trustee to be elected. 
If the Amendments were carried it would, 
or, at all events, it might not only destroy 
the effect of his Amendment, but also of 
Sub-section 2 of the clause which under 
the operation of the Amendment would 
be compulsory. If Sub-section 2 and 
the sub-section he proposed were per- 
missive, two things might happen. 
Take first a case where there were six 
co-optative trustees in any parish—six 
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men who had no legal right whatever to 
be trustees, who had been appointed 
simply because other trustees had died, 
and who had, without any consent of the 
Charity Commissioners, been appointed 
and were acting as trustees. In that 
case Sub-section 2 would not apply ; 
and under his Amendment, if it were 
amended by the Amendment of the hon. 
Baronet, the Parish Council need appoint 
no one at all. The six co-optative 
trustees would remain; and under the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham, as he 
read it, they need only appoint one trustee. 
Therefore, it was obvious that the 
principle he was advocating, that there 
should bea majority of elective trustees 
on every parochial charity, would be 
entirely defeated. There was also the 
case of the charity where the incumbent 
alone was the trustee. Of course, if the 
Amendment of the hon. Baronet were 
carried, the incumbent might still be left 
alone ; but that was not what he (Mr. 
Cobb) intended. He intended in the case 
where the incumbent was the sole trustee 
of a parochial non-ecclesiastical charity 
that the Parish Council should be com- 
pelled to elect two elective trustees so 
that the elective element might be in the 
majority, and the incumbent should not 
have it all his own way as he had had. 
But he would point out what appeared to 
him to be a much more serious objection 
to the Amendment of the hon. Barouet 
the Member for Wigan. The object of 
Sub-section 2 with regard to Overseers 
and Churchwardens might be absolutely 
nullified, and this result would ensue, or 
might ensue : that the people of the parish 
might be worse off with regard to the 
elective element on the trusteeship of the 
parish charities than they were under the 
existing law. Under the existing law the 
Vestry practically (they were subject to 
the veto of the Justices who, however, 
did not often interfere) had the appoint- 
ment of the Overseers and of one Church- 
warden, and thus they got three trustees 
in cases which arose under Sub-section 2 
of the Bill. But, if the Amendment of 
the hon. Baronet were carried the Parish 
Council need only appoint one, and thus 
they would be worse off than they were 
now. ‘The people in the parishes might 
lose even the small right they had now 
and get fewer elective trustees than at 
present. He need not point out that 
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that would cause great dissatisfac- 
tion. As against what he was 
saying it might be said—and he 
could quite understand it—* Why do you 
not trust the Parish Councils?” It 
would be said—*“ You have no right to 
dictate to a representative body like the 
Parish Council ; why can you not trust 
them ?” [Sir R, Tempe: Hear, hear! } 
“ Hear, hear!” said the hon. Baronet ; 
but hon. Members opposite said the same 
thing when they were fixing the hour at 
which the parish meeting should be held. 
“ Why not trust the people ?” was the cry. 
He would tell the Committee why they 
did not leave it to the parish meeting to 
appoint the hour at which it should 
meet; because they recognised that the 
people in the parish meeting when they 
were called in to hold up_ their 
hands to decide, for instance, whether 
they should not meet at half-past 11 
in the morning, instead of after 6 in the 
evening were not entirely free agents. 
[*Oh, oh !”] Yes; that was so. That 
was the sole reason for not giving them 
the power, because it was felt that those 
who dominated the villagers might have 
proposed a resolution, against which the 
labourer would feel great difficulty in 
holding up his hand. He would apply 
the same thing to the Parish Councils to 
some extent. It would be said—“ Why 
do you not trust them?” Well, he 
would say this, and he would be con- 
firmed by those who knew what small 
agricultural villages were—what even 
small towns, which were enlarged villages, 
were—that these Parish Councils would 
be small bodies acting in a small area, 
They were not in the least like Town 
Councils or County Councils, and it 
would not be an agreeable thing for them, 
by their own will and without any direc- 
tion, to say to the existing trustees— 
“ We are not satisfied with you; we do 
not like the way you have managed 
the charities, and we are going to appoint 
a sufficient number of trustees to 
control your action.” He had some 
right to speak for the people in 
the villages, and he was _ not 
ashamed to say that in this respect—es- 
pecially at first—the Parish Councils 
would require strengthening. He might 
even say that they would require protec- 
tion. [Zaughter.] Hon. Members 
laughed, but he was going to put a case. 
Take the case of an agricultural village 
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where the trustees of a parochial charity 
were six farmers elected by co-optation. 
Could they expect a Parish Council, com- 
posed, say, of five labourers as bold and 
independent as such men could be—and 
it was often difficult for men in such a posi- 
tion to be independent at all—to act with 
thorough independence ? He would put 
it in a milder form: Would it not make 
it easier for them to do what they knew 
to be their duty—namely, to appoint a 
majority of elective members on the 
Board of Trustees if they were placed in 
the position of being obliged to say— 
“ Well, it is not our own individual and 
voluntary action ; we have no choice in 
the matter; the Act of Parliament says 
wemustdoit?” It was in order to place 
the men on the Councils in this position 
that he had put the Amendment on the 
Paper. He had to see that they did 
what the villagers reasonably demanded. 
It might be said that if the villagers were 
so servile that they dared not, without 
the direction of an Act of Parliament, 
appoint even trustees to be a majority 
over six co-optative trustees they would be 
controlled by others in the appointments 
they would make, and that they would 
select those they did not wish to select. 
But in justice to both parties he must 
say that he did not believe this matter 
would be treated as a Party one. If the 
elective element was to be infused into 
these bodies of trustees he believed that 
whichever political Party was in the 
ascendancy on the Parish Council it 
would not appoint members of its own 
body exclusively. Even if the Parish 
Council appointed trustees against the 
interests, practically, of the majority of 
the people, he would rather have it so 
than that there should be no elective 
element at all. He always believed in 
the effect of public opinion. He believed 
that those appointed as elective trustees 
to whatever party they belonged would 
do their duty. He believed that they 
would be amenable to public opinion 
very much more if they were elective 
than if they were co-optative. There was 
another reason why the clause should be 
compulsory. It seemed to him that 
unless it was it would not have the same 
effect in the future on‘ the action of the 
Charity Commissioners. There were 
many hon. Gentlemen on the other side 
of the House who agreed with him that 
the action of the Charity Commissioners, 
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to put it in a mild form, was not always 
satisfactory ; but if the Bill became law 
with his Amendment all future schemes 
of the Charity Commissioners must surely 
contain a provision that there should 
be an elective majority upon the trustee- 
ships of all charities. That, surely, in 
itself would be a gain. The Charity 
Commissioners, in a Report they had just 
issued, and an extract from which he had 
read last night, had almost invited the 
House of Commons to tell them what they 
were todo. He asked the Committee to 
tell them that in future they need have 
no doubt or difficulty, but that in every 
scheme they sealed the elective element 
should be in the majority if the charity 
was not an ecclesiastical one. He trusted 
the Government did not mean to accept 
the Amendment to his proposal. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : The hon. 
Member for Rugby has addressed the 
Committee in what I may call a guasi- 
Ministerial position. He appears to 
think that because he is the author of the 
original Amendment it is for him to say 
whether or not any alteration shall be 
accepted. Well, of course, that is not 
the case. It does not matter a bit 
whether the hon. Member for Rugby 
accepts or refuses any Amendment that 
is proposed ; what does matter is what 
view the Government take of the ques- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board is the real arbiter and dictator in 
the matter, and it is to him, therefore, I 
appeal, and not to the hon. Member for 
Rugby, in reference to the Amendment 
just moved. At the same time, I 
recognise the importance of the speech to 
which we have just listened. It is @ 
typical and representative speech. I 
cannot say that I have listened to it with 
surprise, but I have listened to it with 
deep and increasing sorrow. I understand 
now why it is that some of my hon. 
Friends are unwilling any longer to 
extend to me the title of Radical, because 
it appears that modern Radicalism con- 
sists of an endeavour to compel somebody 
or other to do something they do not 
want to do. That is the position to 
which the Liberal Party has reduced the 
liberty of the subject. What is the case 
now? We have been engaged in the 
creation of a Representative Body, which 
in every parish is to revivify local life, 
which is to have far-reaching results upon 
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the future happiness and welfare of the 
rural districts, which is to be substituted 
for everything in the nature of rural 
government to which we have hitherto 
been accustomed, and which is to be 
infinitely superior to it. Having got that 
body, having created it in the very shape 
and form which the hon. Member for 
Rugby and his friends desire, we are told 
by the hon. Member for Rugby that it 
cannot be trusted, and that it must be 
compelled in regard even to the minutest 
details of its administration to do, not 
what it wishes to do, but what the hon. 
Member for Rugby thinks that it ought 
to do. Well, Sir, I cannot conceive any- 
thing calculated to make more ridiculous 
that great historic tradition of Liberalism, 
which I am quite as much inclined to 
venerate as the hon. Member for Rugby 
orany of his Party. Just let us look at 
this matter from a practical point of view. 
The hon. Member for Rugby is good 
enough to give us an illustration of what 
is going to happen. He takes the case of 
a charity in which there are six co- 
optative members, and he says 

Mr. COBB addressed an observation 
to Mr. Chamberlain. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I think 
the hon. Member had better not interrupt 
me. Does he mean to suggest that we 
are to compel the 13,000 Parish Councils 
in England and Wales, because it may 
happen that one of them will do some- 
thing which the hon. Member does not 
like? I imagine it is a general weak- 
ness ; that it is probable it will take place 
ina vast number of cases, or else he 
would not ask us to compel the whole of 
these Councils. He suggests the six co- 
optative members may be at the present 
time managers of a trust. He says, 
without reason, and incorrectly, that they 
would have no legal status. If they had 
no legal status they would not be trus- 
tees. 

*Mr. COBB: They would not be 
legally appointed. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: They 
would be appointed according to law 
and according to the terms of the trust. 
If they were illegally appointed there 
would be a legal remedy. The hon. 
Member, who belongs to the Legal Pro- 
fension, ought to know that for every 
legal wrong there is a legal remedy. 
It is a perfectly ridiculous interposition. 
Why on earth, if the Parish Council 
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think that the six co-opted members 
happen to be the very best managers, 
should the Parish Council be compelled 
to supplant them in order to carry out 
some theory of the hon. Member for 
Rugby ? He explains to us he knows 
a great deal about villages. I really do not 
know whence his knowledge of village 
life is derived. I should have thought 
he knew more about the parish of Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields than about our rural 
parishes. But, granting his knowledge, 
I ask him what is the kind of Parish 
Council which he anticipates, if they 
found their elected members were 
thoroughly unsuited to the work, would 
not have the courage to replace them 
with others? Sir, if there be such a 
Parish Council, does the hon. Member think 
that his Amendment would force them 
to substitute for the elected members 
other members who would be less open 
to objection? What is the theory of 
the hon. Member? Is it that the Parish 


Council, after all the trouble we have 
taken to put political spirit and indepen- 
dent life into the villages, will be of such 
a miserable character that it will be 
absolutely unable to call its soul its own ? 


There is apparently to be some person 
in the village of such superior influence 
and overpowering weight that the 
Parish Council will be wholly in his 
hands. But if that is so, will not the 
Parish Council be in his hands on its 
own nomination? How absurd it is 
to suppose that the Parish Council 
which is not independent enough to 
decide whether it shall elect any mem- 
bers atall will be independent enough to 
elect the right members. According to 
the view of the hon. Member for Rugby 
(Mr. Cobb), the idea of the hon. 
Member, and I am afraid of some of his 
colleagues, is that everywhere in this 
country in the 19th century there exists 
a tremendous coercive action, and that 
against that, more than against anything 
else, all the legislation of Parliament 
ought to be directed. What is it, then, 
the hon. Member proposes? For this 
indirect coercion, which he dreads, he 
proposes to substitute the direct coercion 
of this House. He proposes to cen- 
tralise all we have done, and to say, in 
effect, that nothing shall be settled by 
these Councils which we have created, 
but that everything shall be settled for 
them by the House of Commons, and 
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perhaps even against the will of the 
arish Councils. Why, I never in my 
life listened to such reactionary observa- 
tions. If popular representation is not to 
be trusted, what is the good of setting 
up these independent bodies ? and what a 
ridiculous proposition it is that we should 
waste weeks and even months in the 
consideration of this Bill, and then be 
told that the Parish Councils cannot be 
trusted with the elementary work given 
to them, and that we must dictate what 
they are to do! Let the Committee 
carry that out. If they cannot be trusted 
to say whom they will elect upon charity 
trusts, in which they will have an in- 
dividual and a personal concern, we 
ought to dictate to them in regard to 
every detail of parochial administration. 
Are we going to leave to the labourers, 
who are at present more or less politically 
uneducated, and who have not had any 
administrative experience, the determina- 
tion of the question whether or not they 
will undertake for their villages a pure 
supply of water? Well, Sir, I do not 
know anything more difficult to enforce, 
even upon educated people, than the ne- 
cessity of securing a proper supply of 
water. I know people who have had a 
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university education who have shown 
the greatest annoyance at having a well 
stopped by the Sanitary Authority, be- 
cause they say that they and their 
ancestors had drank the water for 80 
years or more without feeling any ill 


effects from it. If that is the attitude 
adopted by educated people, a fortiori, it 
will be difficult to get these labourers to 
adopt measures which we believe to be 
necessary for the safety of life. Well, if 
weare not to trust them to work out their 
own salvation on these points, this House 
will have to say what these Village 
Councils are to do. What, then, is the 
beautiful result that will be obtained by 
the active interposition of the hon. 
Member for Rugby (Mr.Cobb) ? Why, 
Sir, the Parish Councils set up by this 
Bill wovld be reduced to the status of 
Gladstonian Members. They will be 
delegates, not daring to call their souls 
their own. I protest against the language 
used by the hon. Member, and against 
‘the spirit in which he has opposed the 
Amendment of the hon. Baronet. There 
is probably}no man in this House who has 
had a larger experience of local govern- 
ment than my right hon. Friend the Pre- 


Mr. J. Chamberlain 
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sident of the Local Government Board 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler). It is true that his 
experience, like mine, is connected with 
the administration of our great boroughs, 
but both he and I know what an educative 
influence popular representation has had, 
and how, beginning with very little 
things, and beginning by making very 
grievous mistakes, these great Munici- 
palities have gone on and improved the 
character of their administration until 
now they deserve the admiration of all 
who take an interest in the subject. I 
am one of those who are sanguine, about 
the result of the Parish Councils Bill. 
I believe you will secure in the villages 
the same results as have been achieved 
in the Municipalities if you are patient 
and trust your own creation ; but if, as 
desired by the hon. Member for Rugby, 
you are going to put the Parish Councils 
into leading strings, I can only say that 
your Bill will not be worth the paper on 
which it is written. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I do not 
understand all this violence, or all this 
Party bitterness and acrimony. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : 
“ Party” ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : This attack 
on the Gladstonian Members. My right 
hon. Friend has made this discursion an 
opportunity of making a personal attack 
on the Government. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I beg to 
remind the right hon. Gentleman that I 
never said a word about the Government. 
I did not know that the hon, Member for 
Rugby was a Member of the Govern- 
ment. 

Sirn W. HARCOURT: I will 
correct my phrase, and say _ the 
Party to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man belonged in his Radical days. He 
will not deny the accuracy of that defini- 
tion. However, I am not going to imitate 
the spirit shown by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. This is a very simple Amend- 
ment. The question is merely whether 
oue direction is to be followed in all 
cases, or whether it is to be varied in 
different places. We think it is one of 
those directions which ought to be con- 
stant in all cases. We lay down the 
general principle that the elective element 
on all trusts ought to be in a majority, 
and we think that ought to be the uni- 
versal rule, applicable in all cases. That 
is the whole case on this Amendment. I 
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am extremely surprised that the right 
hon. Gentleman, who has had some muni- 
cipal experience, should be so ignorant of 
Municipal Law. He argued that a com- 
munity could do what it liked about 
water, and that it would be a monstrous 
thing to impose a compulsory law on 
any community with respect to water 
supply. It so happens, however, that 
water supply is one of those things in 
which there is “shall” and not “ may,” 
and if I had wanted to choose an example 
which would have refuted his argument, 
it would have been the very one he him- 
self has used. For the benefit of Bir- 
mingham I should like to call the right 
hon. Gentleman’s attention to the 399th 
section of the Public Health Act, which 
provides that where complaint is made to 
the Local Government Board that the 
Local Authority has made default in 
providing a proper supply of water, and 
it is shown that the complaint is well 
founded, the Local Authority is com- 
pelled to provide such a supply, or else 
the Local Government Board will step 
in and do it. That is the right hon. 


Gentleman’s example of what he calls 
leaving it to the community to decide 


what it should do. However, the prin- 
ciple on which we stand in this case is a 
very short, plain, and simple one. That 
principle is that in all cases, in the admin- 
istration of these parish charities, the 
elective element ought to be in the ma- 
jority. Holding that principle, of course 
we cannot accept the Amendment. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I did not 
wish to interrupt the right hon. Gentle- 
man; but I desire to make an observa- 
tion on what he has just now said, I 
did not give the illustration of a Local 
Authority which complained of a water 
supply. What I said was that if the 
view of the hon. Member for Rugby 
were accepted it would have to be ex- 
tended to a vast number of other cases, 
such, for instance, as that of the closing 
of wells, and I illustrated the difficulty 
of securing correct action on the part of 
the Local Authority in regard to closing 
of wells from my own experience respect- 
ing highly educated people. I said 
that this was a matter in which 
the Local Authority would be even 
more likely to go wrong than in the case 
taken by the hon. Member for Rugby, 
and that, therefore, if you were going to 
adopt the compulsory system, you would 
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have to adopt it with regard to sanitary 
and other provisions of the measure. 
Therefore, the remarks of the right 
hon, Gentleman about Municipal Law 
are altogether beside the purpose. I 
would also say that I did not appeal 
to the right hon. Gentleman. I appealed 
to my right hon. Friend (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) in charge of the Bill, who, 
as I admit, knows quite as much about 
municipal affairs as I do myself, whereas 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer knows 
nothing at all about them. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has stated that 
his object in getting up—and I admit 
that that was a reason why he should get 
up rather than the President of the Local 
Government Board—was to lay down a 
principle. The object of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is always to lay down 
principles, and in the course of these 
discussions he has, I should think, laid 
down as many principles as would serve 
anyone but him for a life time. His 
principle on the present occasion is a 
very unfortunate one. It is that this is 
a case in which compulsion is absolutely 
necessary, that that is the decided opinion 
of the Government, and that they are 
absolutely wedded to it. Well then, how 
comes it that I read here on the Papers an 
Amendment in the name of the President 
of the Local Government Board, in which 
the words used are— 

“That the Parish Council may appoint ad- 

ditional members.” 
It is perfectly evident that only a few 
days ago the principle of the Govern- 
ment, as represented by the President of 
the Local Government Board, was to 
leave to the Parish Council some liberty 
and discretion, of which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer makes it a principle 
now to deprive them. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): I do not know what was 
the object of the interposition of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
Debate. I only know what its effect 
will be, because the effect of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s interpositions during 
the last few days has always been to add 
three or four hours to a Debate. I be- 
lieve that this clause could have been 
finished by the Committee on Tuesday 
last, but for the intervention of the right 
hon. Gentleman. I am certain that but 
for it we should not have had the intro- 
duction of heat into these Debates, and 
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we should have been able to discuss the 
question before the Committee with some 
chance of arriving at a reasonable com- 
promise, which, after all, in every Bill of 
this sort, must be arrived at if measures 
are to be passed. Since the Government 
gave up the conduct of this portion of 
the Bill to the hon. Member for Rugby 
(Mr. Cobb), they seem to me to have 
been going from bad to worse. The 
hon. Member has no faith whatever in 
parochial government. He does not 
think that Parish Councils can be trusted. 
I did not think that any Member of the 
Government would rise after the hon. 
Member without repudiating completely 
the sentiments he had put forward as 
being contrary to democratic feelings of 
which we have heard so much. Let us 
see how the matter stands. Here isa 
Parish Council elected by ballot on a 
popular franchise. If the electors think 
that their representatives are likely to be 
subjected to pressure surely they need 
not choose the men who are likely to be 
subjected to pressure ; they can choose 
the men who in their opinion are most 
likely to promote their interests. They 
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have the protection of the ballot, and 


they can choose whom they like. Is it 
reasonable, then, to say that you cannot 
trust the Parish Council ? 

*Mr. COBB: I beg pardon. I never 
uttered a word which showed any want 
of trust in the Parish Council. I said 
simply that I thought they might require, 
and, in my opinion, they will require, 
strengthening, and even protection. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: The very ex- 
pression now used by the hon. Member 
shows his distrust. He says the Parish 
Council will want protection. Here is a 
body to be elected under the protection of 
the ballot by popular suffrage, and he 
says it will want protection. The thing 
is too ludicrous to argue upon, and I do 
not propose to argue on it. You must 
trust these bodies, which will have been 
popularly elected for carrying out certain 
purposes. The Parish Council is not to 
be trusted in personal matters, but only 
in public matters. That is a distinction 
which I, for one, am hardly able to draw. 
Let us see how the question stands. We 
have to entrust the Parish Councils with 
certain powers, and, among others, the 
power of choosing persons to act on 
Boards of Trustees. But why should 
they not have liberty of action in the 
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matter? There are parishes where at 
the present moment the parish charities 
are administered to the complete satisfac- 
tion of the parish, and why is the Parish 
Council to be compelled not to recognise 
that fact ? Why is it to be compelled, 
whether it like it or not, to ignore public 
sentiment, and to elect a number of 
trustees—whether qualified or not—to 
overrule the existing trustees? The 
thing will not bear argument. It is 
absolutely ridiculous, and I do not believe 
the Government would propose it unless 
compelled by their Radical supporters. I 
do not hesitate to say that I am prepared 
to stand on any platform in any agri- 
cultural district, and denounce any Go- 
vernment and any Member who would 
for a moment propose to adopt such a 
preposterous idea. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) said, he 
should like to make a practical sugges- 
tion to his hon. Friend the Member for 
Rugby. He would say, first of all, if 
the people in the parish were possessed 
of so miserable and mean a spirit as he 
would have them believe, they ought to 
have no Parish Council at all. But the 
Committee well knew that they had 
already got a vote, and had used it well. 
[An hon. Memper: Under the ballot.] 
He would ask the hon. Member for 
Rugby if he would gain more by having 
“shall” than “may?” He wondered 
why he considered it worth while to 
trouble the Government and waste the 
time of the Committee by insisting on 
the word “shall.” What would be the 
result of the change? If the majority 
of a Parish Council were in favour of the 
views held by the hon. Member for Rugby, 
they would, of course, elect a majority of 
trustees to a charity, but if they held 
adverse views they would elect a 
majority opposed to his views. That 
was what would occur if the word 
“shall” were insisted on. But if the 
word “may” were substituted, they 
would still, if a majority of them con- 
curred with the hon. Member, see that a 
majority favouring his views were 
elected on the Trust Body, while if the 
majority differed from him, they would 
either elect no trustees at all, or would 
elect a majority opposed to him. In 
either case, the result would be the same 
under these circumstances. He could 
not understand why his hon. Friend per- 
sisted in the Amendment. They still 
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had a long road to travel; they had 
many clauses to pass, and the abandon- 
ment of the Amendment which he recom- 
mended in the interests of commun sense 
would greatly expedite the progress of 
the Bill by rendering unnecessary the 
discussion of a considerable number of 
other Amendments. 


Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke) said, the hon. Member for Rugby 
had given them a long dissertation on 
parish life which had very much 
astonished him. He had lived in a 
country parish all his life; he had served 
as a Poor Law Guardian, both elected 
and ex officio; he had been a Church- 
warden, and he had held other offices, 
and he had never till that evening heard 
that the Vestry were overawed by certain 
people in the parish, He knew one 
thing, and that was that it was generally 
most difficult to secure a quorum at a 
Vestry meeting, and those who did 
attend were certainly not subjected to 
any overawing influence. One man was 
just as good as another. It was, too, 
most difficult to find men with leisure to 
undertake the duties of trustees of 
charities. He was connected with a very 
large Friendly Society for working men ; 
and although the men took the greatest 
interest in it, and it numbered tens of 
thousands, yet in the various villages 
there was the greatest difficulty in getting 
men who would serve on the com- 
mittees. 


*Mr. COBB: Because it is so well 
managed. 


_ Mr. JEFFREYS (continuing) said, 
it was well managed, but it was managed 
by the people the hon. Member dis- 
trusted. That was a very general ex- 
perience, and he was perfectly certain 
that though the hon. Member wished to 
strengthen the Governing Body of the 
parish charities, he would do no good by 
his Amendment, because it would weaken 
them by causing dissension between the 
members of the Governing Body. The 
hon. Member had asserted that the people 
were dissatisfied with the administration 
of charities. He was surprised to hear 
that. His experience was that they 
were not dissatisfied with the manage- 
ment, and it was shown by the fact that 
they would not take the slightest trouble 
to attend meetings for the election of 
Governors. 
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Mr. COBB : Because they know the 
elected trustees are in a minority. 

Mr. JEFFREYS said, the fact re- 
mained that they never tried, and that 
showed that they were not dissatisfied 
with things as they were. He would not 
object to give Parish Councils a per- 
missive power to elect trustees to counter- 
balance any undue influence, but it was 
quite unnecessary and uncalled for to give 
them a compulsory one. 

Mr. LOGAN (Leicester, Harborough) 
said, he wished, on behalf of the agricul- 
tural labourers whom he represented, to 
ask the Government to stick to the clause 
as it stood and to invite the majority of 
the Committee to impose it as a duty 
upon Parish Councils to elect a majority 
on all Boards of Managers of parochial 
charities. He appreciated as fully as 
anyone the desire that those who formed 
the Parish Councils should be allowed to 
exercise a free judgment ; but he believed 
the time was not ripe for that, With his 
experience of rural life, he said that 
agricultural labourers through a large 
portion of England would be deeply 
grateful to the Government for the pro- 
tection which this clause would afford 
them. The men they were seeking to 
benefit by the Bill, the men whom they 
desired to see taking a part in village 
life, were not to-day free men, much as 
they regretted the fact. The action of 
the Opposition showed that the Church 
intended to fight for the privileges she 
now possessed in our villages, that the 
parson in the village would fight like a 
demon to retain the patronage he now 
had; it was more than probable the 
farmer would side with him; and he said, 
without fear of contradicton, that the 
agricultural labourer who ventured to 
put this clause in operation, if it were a 
permissive one, would be a marked man. 
The existing grievance was no senti- 
mental one. In a village in the Division 
he represented there were 386 county 
electors, and the charities were worth 
£189 a year. Of that sum £112 was 
devoted to maintaining almshouses. That 
was a charity of all others of which the 
Parish Council should have full control. 
He regretted to say that owing to the 
size of the place, and the purely agricul- 
tural nature of the occupations carried on, 
they had the very regrettable fact that 
the wives of large numbers of the agricul- 
tural labourers might some day, owing to 
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the munificent wages which their hus- 
bands received, be compelled to be 
mendicants for a place in one of the alms- 
houses. [Laughter.] Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite might laugh, but the miserable 
wages which they allowed the agricul- 
tural labourers compelled them to seek 
the shelter of almshouses. 


Tue CHAIRMAN (Sir J. Goxp- 
smMIp): Order, order! Weare not dis- 
cussing the question of agricultural 
labourers’ wages. We are discussing 
whether the word “may” shall be put 
into the Amendment instead of the word 
“shall.” 

Mr. LOGAN said, he admitted that 
the argument in favour of complete trust 
in the Parish Councils was at first sight 
a taking one, and might be entitled to 
weight if the Parish Councils had existed 
for a number of years and had given 
proof of their independence. But the 
House was only now endeavouring to lay 
the foundation of the future management 
of his own affairs by the villager, and 
however humiliating the admission might 
be to Englishmen, it could not be denied 
that in a great number of districts the 
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agricultural labourer was not yet a free 


and independent man. Under those 
circumstances he believed that the Parish 
Councils would not, in many cases, take 
advantage of the clause, if it were merely 
permissive and not compulsory. 


Mr. BRYNE (Essex, Walthamstow) 
said, he had listened with surprise to the 
argument of the hon. Gentleman. That 
argument was that the Parish Councils 
would not be composed of people suffi- 
ciently free and independent to exercise 
their judgment—— 

Mr. LOGAN: In a large number of 
cases. 

Mr. BRYNE: In a large number of 
eases; and that, therefore, it would be 
right to devolve upon those who were not 
able to exercise a free judgment the right 
of appointing from amongst their own 
number trustees who, as trustees, might 
continue to display their inability to 
exercise a free judgment. He did not 
think that an absurd argument of that 
kind would appeal to any section of the 
Committee. Let the Committee contrast 
the last speech and that of the President 
of the Local Government Board with the 
calm dignity of the Church of England 
with regard to the Bill. 


Mr. Logan 
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Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is not confining himself to the 
Amendment. 

Mr. BRYNE said, he rose principally 
to express his cordial agreement with 
the Amendment on the ground that a 
hard, mechanical rule compelling the ap- 
pointment of trustees was op to the 
whole theory on which the Charity Com- 
missioners had acted, for in giving to 
Elective Bodies the appointment of a 
majority of trustees they had exercised 
a wise discretion in saying that in certain 
cases the rule should not apply. Now, 
in practically substituting the Parish 
Council for the Charity Commission—for 
that was what it came to—the Parish 
Council was to be left absolutely with- 
out discretion to consider the cireum- 
stances of the case. In one case, with a 
population of 500, you might have a 
charity of the capital value of £5,000, 
and in another, with a population of 
5,000, the capital value of the charity 
might be only £500. Were they to 
refuse to give to the Parish Councils, to 
whom they had entrusted great powers, 
the discretion of saying that in a particu- 
lar charity, according to its cireum- 
stances, a majority of the trustees should 
or should not be elected. The Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer had said that 
this was a question of principle, and the 
principle which the right hon. Gentle- 
man laid down was that they must have 
in all eases an arbitrary and hard-and- 
fast rule that there must be a majority of 
elected trustees upon every parochial 
charity. He ventured to say that that 
was a very false and a very wrong prin- 
ciple for the Government to act on. 
they gave powers to these Parish 
Councils they must give them discretion 
in the use of these powers also. If the 
Parish Councils were fit to be trusted 
with the other powers this Bill would 
give them, they were fit to be trusted 
with discretion in this matter, to be 
exercised in perhaps 10 per cent. of the 
total number of cases in which it would 
be wrong to interfere with continuity of 
action by the specially fitted persons who 
now had the management of the charities. 
There was one matter on which he 
thought the Committee might fairly ask 
to be informed. The Amendment of the 
hon, Member for Rugby made it abso- 
lutely necessary that the Parish Council 
should elect the majority of the trustees. 
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Suppose they did not do so, was there 
any remedy? It might be said that they 
would have a mandamus if anyone took 
the trouble to put it in force. But sup- 
pose the Parish Councils refused to elect, 
how could legal action be taken by the 
trustees on behalf of the charity in any 
action whatever. The trustees could 
not take legal action under such circum- 
stances, because their full number would 
not exist ; and paralysis would inevitably 
ensue. Therefore some discretion should 
be given to the Parish Councils in the 
matter. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, the 
Government had got themselves into 
this difficulty because it had given itself 
away to the extreme and doctrinaire 
section of a certain party. He believed 
that if the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board had been left to himself 
he would have carried the Bill through 
on the principle of “ give a little and take 
a little”; but the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer popped in from time to time, 
threw over the President of the Local 
Government Board, and then went out 

ain. It was not right for the Chan- 


cellor of the Exchequer after being in 


his room for awhile, agonised by the 
apparition of his coming Budget, to 
come back to the House and throw over 
the right hon. Gentleman in charge of 
the Bill, and then go away again. If a 
great loss of time had taken place within 
the last two days the Government and 
their followers must accept the blame. 
The Opposition were only contending 
for the Amendment which the President 
of the Local Government Board himself 
had put on the Paper, and that, surely, 
was a very reasonable Amendment. He 
had been amazed at the speech of the 
hon. Member for the Harborough Divi- 
sion. He hoped that speech would be 
widely reported in the Press, The hon. 
Member said he voiced the opinions of 
the agricultural labourers, but he could 
hardly believe the hon. Member voiced 
the opinions of the labourers when he 
declared that the labourers should have 
the power to degrade themselves ; that 
they should be compelled to admit that 
they were not fit to be trusted ; and that 
they were not free and independent 
men 


Tue CHAIRMAN: I called the hon. 
Member to Order at that point of his 
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speech. The right hon. 
therefore, cannot pursue it. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, he did 
not mean to pursue the matter further, 
but he thought it was worth emphasising. 
The hon. Member for Rugby also pro- 
fessed to speak for the villagers. If the 
hon. Member knew anything about the 
inner and domestic life of the labourers 
he would trust them a little more, and 
would not hold them up as such incom- 
petent and dependent people. The hon. 
Member only followed in the footsteps 
of the hon. Member for North Beds., who, 
had described the agricultural labourers 
as worse than slaves and base serfs, 
That he emphatically denied. The hon. 
Member for Rugby stated that the 
labourers could not be trusted because 
they would be made tools of by some 
persons in the parish whom the hon. 
Member declined to name, but who, no 
doubt, were our old friends—the parson 
and the squire. But this Bill gave those 
poor creatures, the labourers, powers for 
the compulsory acquisition of land be- 
longing to the squire, or to some one else 
high in authority in the parish. And if 
the labourers could not be trusted in the 
matter of the election of trustees of 
charities, were they likely to stand up 
and decide on taking the squire’s land by 
compulsion ? Unless this Amendment to 
the sub-section of the hon. Member for 
Rugby were adopted the labourers would, 
in effect, be told that though Parish 
Councils had been granted to them they 
were not to be considered as worthy of 
confideuce ; that they were lacking in in- 
dependence, and were poor, miserable crea- 
tures unworthy of any trust. It would be 
well if some of those hon. Members, who 
boasted that they voiced the opinions of the 
labourers, visited a village occasionally, 
and lived a little amongst the labourers, 
for then they would get to know what a 
very independent class the labourers were, 
and they would not move Amendments 
which, to say the least, were most insulting 
to the agricultural labourers of the country. 

*Mr. F. S. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye) said, he supported the retention of 
the word “shall” for reasons different 
from those which had been urged by his 
hon. Friends. He did not think that the 
parochial electors would be wanting in 
independence in voting, or that they 
would be unable to take care of their 
interests. But his reason for opposing 
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the Amendment was that by retaining 
the word “ shall” the Committee would 
secure uniformity and simplicity in the 
arrangements. If “may” were inserted 
in the sub-section a greater breach of 
continuity would be created than if the 
original words were retained, because at 
one time the Parish Council might elect 
a majority of trustees, and a few years 
after they might change their minds and 
do the very opposite. There was one 
point to which reference had been made, 
but which appeared to him to be too 
important to be overlooked. He cited 
the case where there were six non-elec- 
tive trustees of a charity. As the 
Amendment now stood the Parish 
Council would then have to elect seven 
trustees in addition, in order to secure a 
majority of elected trustees on the 
charity. This would create an unfortu- 
nate state of affairs, especially in small 
parishes, because there would be great 
difficulty in finding suitable trustees. He 
suggested the adoption of a later Amend- 
ment to omit the word “additional” 
occuring in a subsequent line of the sub- 
section so as to some extent to meet the 
difficulty. He did not think that in such 
a case where there were six non-elected 
trustees in whom the people had every 
confidence, that the people should be 
compelled to elect seven additional 
trustees, and he hoped the Government 
would at the proper time give their 
favourable consideration to the Amend- 
ment which he had pointed out. 

Mr. RANKIN (Herefordshire, Leo- 
minster) said, he doubted whether there 
would be greater unanimity under this 
arrangement, because parishes with a 
population under 200, which would have 
no Parish Councils, would be free to act 
as they liked in the matter of the elec- 
tion of trustees; and, again, those 
parishes which were urban parishes 
would not have the disability contained 
in the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Rugby placed on them. _ It seemed to 
him to be a strange anomaly that the 
great mass of rural parishes in the 
country should be compelled to act in 
this manner, while the small parishes, 
with populations under 200, and the 
urban parishes were free to act as they 
liked. His experience of rural life had 
been much happier than the experience 
of the hon. Member for the Harborough 
Division. He did not believe that the 
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agricultural labourers or the farmers were 
afraid to express their opinions ; but he 
did believe that it would be perfectly 
safe and wise to trust them with full 
liberty of decision in a matter of this 
kind. 

*Mr. EVERETT (Suffolk, Wood- 
bridge) said, he supported the retention 
of the word “ shall” in the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Rugby. He had 
listened with remarkable interest to the 
animated address of the right hon, 
Member for West Birmingham on this 
matter. It had often been said that it 
was an edifying sight to see Satan re- 
buking sin; and while he listened to the 
right hon. Gentleman denouncing that 
blessed word “ compulsion ” his thoughts 
went back to the first political meeting 
he had attended in London after becom- 
ing a Member, and which was addressed 
by the right hon. Gentleman. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must remind 
the right hon. Gentleman that that is not 
the question before the Committee. 

Mr. EVERETT : Do I understand 
that all reference to the word “ compul- 
sion ” is out of Order ? 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber must not discuss political meetings of 
long ago, which have nothing to do with 
this Amendment. 

Mr. EVERETT said, he had listened 
with surprise to the right hon. Member 
for West Birmingham denouncing com- 
pulsion. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : The hon. 
Member of course misrepresents me. I 
did not denounce compulsion in the 
abstract. I denounced compulsion as 
applied to popularly-elected and Repre- 
sentative Bodies. 

*Mr. EVERETT said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had once referred to compul- 
sion as “that blessed word ‘ compulsion’” ; 
but the right hon. Gentleman seemed to 
think now that whether it should be re- 
garded as a blessed word or as a word of a 
different character was to be decided by 
the object to which the compulsion was 
to be applied. That was no doubt 
right. For his part, he did not see 
any harm in applying compulsion in 
order to secure that there should be a 
majority of popularly-elected representa- 
tives on all those parochial charities. 
The Committee would only be acting in 
harmony with all past legislation in de- 
finitely fixing the number and origin of 
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the trustees of all parochial charities. 
Parliament might fitly insist that they 
should have on their trusts a majority of 
popularly-elected representatives. Com- 
pulsion in such cases should be indeed de- 
scribed asa blessed word. He owed his seat 
in the House to the votes of the agricul- 
tural labourers. He had therefore made up 
his mind to try to look at all questions 
from the point of view of the cottage 
rather than from the point of view of the 
farm-house or the mansion. He desired 
so to look at this question. Undoubtedly 
there were villages in which the labourers 
would feel a certain amount of cautious 
fear in acting in the presence of the owner 
of the whole parish and in the presence 
of the farmers who were masters over their 
cottages and who were their employers. 
While he believed that they had no 
worthier class of men in the country than 
the labourers, he thought that if the power 
should be made permissive only, the 
labourers in many places being poor, and 
therefore to some extent dependent, would 
be unwilling to vote for the addition of a 
majority of elected representatives to a 
body of trustees lest by so doing they 
should annoy the owner of the parish and 
the farmers who gave them employment. 
It required a great deal of moral courage 
to induce men to oppose persons on 
whom their homes and their employment 
depended. He had addressed many 
village meetings, and over and over again 
he had been told not to ask for a show of 
hands. “The people here are all right” 
it had been said, “ but if their employers 
are at the meeting they do not care to 
be put to the test of having to hold up 
their hands.” Therefore, as he wished to 
place the least possible strain on the 
moral courage of the labourers he would 
support the retention of the word “ shall.” 

Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON said, he 
desired to point out the curious circum- 
stance that one Radical Member for 
Suffolk had been rebuking another 
Radical Member for Suffolk on this sub- 
ject. The Radical Member for the Eye 
Division of the County had declared that 
the agricultural labourer was well able 
to take care of himself, and shortly 
afterwards up rose another Radical 
Member for the same county and said 
the agricultural labourers were quite 
incapable of looking after their 
own interests. Another curious thing 
was that hon. Members who supported 
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the retention of “shall” had not 
evidently taken the trouble to read the 
first sub-section of the clause the Com- 
mittee were now discussing. They 
would find the word “may” in it. It 
laid it down that trustees “ may ” trans- 
fer their property to the Parish Council. 
Again, the right hon. Member for Rugby 
seemed to have imagined that the word 
“may ” was notin the second sub-section 
of the clause. If the hon. Member would 
read the sub-section he would find the 
word there. He thought it very ridicu- 
lous to say that while the Parish Coun- 
cils were sufficiently resolute and self- 
possessed to manage their own affairs, they 
were not sufficiently resolute and self- 
possessed to say whether or not they 
wished to exercise this power of electing 
a majority of representatives on the 
parochial charities. It was said by the 
hon. Member (Mr. Everett) that the 
labourer would not have the indepen- 
dence to do his duty fairly and honestly 
in the Parish Council—and he would not 
be able to hold up his hand in the pre- 
sence of the farmer or the landlord. H 
that were so, what was the use of grant- 
ing Parish Councils. He (Mr. Lawson) 
repudiated the suggestion, and he did not 
think the hon. Member would say so to 
the labourers themselves. Having heard 
the speeches of the hon. Member for 
Suffolk, and the hon. Member for the Har- 
borough Division, he was really thank- 
ful that he was born in Yorkshire, where 
the people were not of the character 
these hon. Members seemed to think pre- 
vailed in their counties. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
he rose to protest against the statement 
that the agricultural labourer was not 
able to do his duty towards the Parish. 
The agricultural labourer, he thought, 
might be trusted to do his duty. But 
they wanted some real argument as to 
why they should use the word “shall ” 
instead of “may.” What would be the 
effect under the word “ shall” if it hap- 
pened that the Parish Council was badly 
administered ? This had not been sug- 
gested, so far as he had heard. The 


right hon, Gentleman proposed to change 
the trustees of charities ; they were asked 
to make a great change in the whole 
system and principle upon which their 
parishes were governed, and that was to be 
done, under this sub-section, by the 
Parish Councils. 


If they were to make 
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that change he thought they should first 
make some inquiry. The proposal as it 
stood would place the whole of the 
elective element under one Elected Body. 
It was said they wanted uniformity and 
consistency. Yes; they wanted that if 
the conditions were the same; but, as 
they knew, each parish differed from the 
other, and they could not apply the 
same rules to all. They had not yet heard 
the opinion of the right hon. Gentleman 
in charge of the Bill on this question. 
He would like to hear what he had 
to say why they should not adopt “may” 
instead of “ shall.” 


Mr. Luttrell (Devon, Tavistock) rose 
in his place, and claimed to move, “ That 
the Question be now put;” but the Chair- 
man withheld his assent, and declined 
then to put that Question. 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): I thought the hon. Member was 
about to address himself to the Amend- 
ment, and I would remind him that, 
as the discussion will terminate shortly, 
time would hardly be saved by putting 
the Committee to the trouble of two 
Divisions. Well, Mr. Mellor, I under- 
stood that this was a Radical House of 
Commons discussing local government. 
I have, therefore, listened to the Debate 
with astonishment, because the principle 
which appears to animate this Radical 
House of Commons is an intense objec- 
tion to local liberty and an intense desire 
for universal uniformity. These are the 
new animating doctrines which inspire 
the Radical Party when they are dealing 
with the extension of what they are 
pleased to term at other moments local 
liberties to rural districts. That is an 
astonishing condition of affairs. And 
how is it justified ? There are two argu- 
ments—tbere is the cowardice argument 
advanced by half the Party who object 
to the Amendment, and there is the 
uniformity argument which is accepted 
by the Government. One of the prin- 
cipal exponents of the cowardice 
argument is the hon. Member for the 
Woodbridge Division of Suffolk (Mr. 
Everett), who has informed the Com- 
mittee that he came to the House of 
Commons not to represent the farmhouse 
or the mansion, but the cottage. I 
confess I have always thought that the 
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business of a Member of Parliament was 
not to represent a class or section of his 
constituents, but his constituents as a 
whole. Speaking for myself, I would be 
ashamed to say that I represented the 
workmen only in my constituency, or 
the capitalists or employers only. A 
gentleman who says he does not repre- 
sent the whole constituency, but only a 
section, even though that section may, 
perhaps, be the most important class in 
it, understands but half his duty. What 
does this hon. Member who represents 
but half his constituency say? He told 
the Committee that he had been to a 
large number of political meetings, and 
the estimate he had formed of the 
labourers in Suffolk was that they could 
not be trusted under the eye of the squire 
and the farmer to carry out the objects 
most dear to their hearts. 

*Mr. EVERETT said, he did not say 
that. He said that again and again he 
had been asked not to put men to the 
trial of a show of hands, as it would be 
unpleasant for them to have to put up 
their hands in the presence of the squire 
and the landlord or those who represented 
them. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
desire to misrepresent the right hon. 
Gentleman, but 1 confess that, after 
hearing the explanation, it appears to me 
that I have expressed his meaning with 
somewhat more conciseness than the hon. 
Gentleman himself. What it comes to is 
that the hon. Gentleman desires the House 
to compel the agricultural labourer to do 
that which he desires to do, but which if 
he were allowed the opportunity he would 
not dare to do, because he would be 
afraid to offend those from whom they 
took their cottages or on whom they 
depended for employment. That is a 
very poor opinion to have derived of the 
agricultural labourer, and I frankly 
confess that I do not believe that the 
labourer in Suffolk is so different from 
the labourer in other parts. I do not 
believe in this timidity in expressing his 
opinions. This is not a case of a show 
of hands on the part of the agricultural 
labourer. It is a case of the action of 
the Parish Council, and is the House to 
be told that the members of the 
Parish Council would be so timid that 
they would not carry out their own views, 
and the views of those who elect them ? 
Is that the view of the hon. Member for 
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Suffolk ? If so, he ought to vote against 
the Bill. If he and the hon. Member for 
Leicestershire think the agricultural 
labourers are not yet to be trusted, but 
that in 10 years they might acquire the 
courage of men, then, when the Bill comes 
on for Third Reading, they ought to 
move that it be read a third time this day 
10 years. For my part, I think better of 
the agricultural labourers, and I know 
that in other parts of the country they 
are not the mere slaves which they 
appear to be in Suffolk, according to the 
hon. Gentleman. So much for the 
cowardice argument. Now, I come to 
the uniformity argument, which has been 
advanced by another hon. Member for 
Suffolk. The hon. Member for the Eye 
Division (Mr. F. S. Stevenson) said his 
whole object was to obtain uniformity. 
The hon. Members for Suffolk differ from 
one another on this subject of the courage 
of the labourers, for the hon. Member for 
the Eye Division thinks that the labourers 
would do what they believed to be right, 
and that the elected members of the 
Council would carry out the wishes of 
their constituents ; but he desires general 
uniformity. Does not the hon. Gentleman 
know that in this world people have to 
choose between one of two things? If 
they desire centralised government they 
can have uniformity ; if they desire local 
self-government, they must put up with 
diversity ? Diversity is the very life- 
blood of local institutions. If a man says 
that he was passionately attached to local 
self-government, and, above all things, 
desires to see absolute uniformity in every 
district of the country, I tell him that his 
own theories were quite inconsistent and 
his wishes mutually destructive. The 
hon. Member has said something of 
diversity between parish and parish. I 
will not argue the general question whe- 
ther diversity is desirable or not. But I 
will put this question—W hat, however, 
could diversity do in this particular case ? 
Suppose half the parishes in the hon. 
Gentleman’s division decided in favour of 
carrying out the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Rugby, and the other half 
did not, and took the Bill in the imperfect 
and futile form originally proposed by the 
Government, what objection could be 
urged against it? Would that produce 
any confusion of administration ? Would 
it lead to any practical objection ? Would 
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it lead to any evil that could be formu- 
lated ? The hon. Member forgot to sa 
what the application should be in suc 
circumstances. I do not see that there 
would be any evil result in a county, 
or in a district of a county, where 
various parishes might come _ to 
their own decision upon these matters. 
Well, Sir, we still retain the old-fashioned 
doctrine that there is some connection be- 
tween local government and liberty, and 
some connection between local govern- 
ment and diversity. I shall certainly 
support my hon. Friend if, as I hoped he 
will, he goes to a Division. 


Str W. HARCOURT ; I do not rise 
to argue this question any further, though 
I may say that the speech we have just 
heard from the right hon. Gentleman 
might have been heard 10 years ago. I 
rise to suggest that the Committee might 
now take a Division on this Amendment, 
so that the Government may fulfil their 
pledge to report Progress in order to 
proceed with the Indian Loan Bill. 


Question put, “ That the word ‘shall’ 
stand part of the proposed Amendment.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 135 ; 
Noes 95.—(Division List, No. 367.) 


Motion made, and Question, “ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again,”"—(Mr. H. A. 
Fowler,)—put, and agreed to, 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again, 
To-morrow. 


EAST INDIA LOAN. 

Resolution reported ; 

“That it is expedient to authorise the Secre- 
tary of State in Council of India to raise in 
the United Kingdom any sum or sums of 
money, not exceeding £10,000,000, for the ser- 
vice of the Government of India, on the secu- 
rity of the Revenues of India, and to make 
provision for other purposes relating thereto.” 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. GreorcGe 
RussELt, North Beds.) : Mr. Speaker, 
when last I had the honour of addressing 
the House on a financial subject I was ad- 
monished by one of our friendly critics that 
on @ similar occasion in future I must 
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endeavour to guard against “mumbling 
and jumbling.” That is a phrase which 
seems worthy to rank with “ending and 
mending,” and “ plundering and blun- 
dering,” and other historical jingles. 
To-night I hope to profit by the ad- 
monition, and J] should be without 
excuse if I fell into the error, be- 
cause the tale I have to unfold is really 
a very plain one. There seems, in some 
quarters, to be a delusion that what the 
Government are now attempting to do is 
something unusual or abnormal. As far 
as I have been able to trace the history 
of financial precedents, it appears that 
what we are now trying to doin obtain- 
ing these borrowing powers from Parlia- 
ment, is what has been constantly 
recurring since 1858, when the Crown 
assumed the direct government of India. 
In 1859 we came twice to Parlia- 
ment. In 1860 we again came to 
Parliament. In 1861 we again came 
twice, and we also came to Parlia- 
ment in each of the following 
vears: 1869, 1873, 1874, 1877, 1879, 
and 1885. On these various occasions we 
came for powers to borrow sums ranging 
between £3,000,000 and £10,000,000 ; 
and in enumerating that list, I leave out 
of account altogether certain specific 
loans for special purposes which might 
be added, if necessary. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite me reproached me 
with having tried to steal a march on 
the House by abstaining to make a 
statement on the Motion for Committee 
on this Resolution. I can assure the right 
hon. Gentleman and the House that 
nothing could have been further from my 
wishes or the wishes of my colleagues 
than to steal a march on anyone. Of 
course, it has never been my duty before 
to transact this particular department of 
public business, and all I could do was to 
resort to the usual advisers in such 
matters—namely, the officials at the 
India Office and the Clerks at the 
Table, by whom I was informed that the 
natural course would be to make the 
original Motion sub silentio, and reserve 
my explanation until the Second 
Reading. Of late years, at any rate, 
Mr. George Russell 
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the precedents have been pretty 
equally divided. There are three 
precedents for the practice of making 
the statement on the Resolution, and four 
for doing as I proposed to do—for making 
it on the Second Reading. Something 
has also been said by the noble Lord the 
late First Lord of the Admiralty, as to 
the difference between Acts for general 
borrowing powers and those which have 
specific ends in view. Of the 11 Acts I 
have enumerated, all conferred general 
powers. True it is that many of them 
included some special and definite object, 
such as railroad building, or to meet the 
expenses of famine or what not, but in 
no one of the cases was there anything 
in the terms of the Act to limit the 
application of the moneys borrowed to 
that purpose. I have been at pains to 
read the introductory speeches, and I see 
that Ministers have generally said that 
so much money was required for a specific 
purpose, but that they proposed to take 
£3,000,000 or £4,000,000 or £5,000,000 
more for what they termed a margin, to 
provide, that is to say, against contingen- 
cies which were not actually foreseen, but 
which might possibly arise. I venture, 
therefore, to submit that in every step 
we have taken so far, we have strictly 
followed precedent and custom, and have 
only done that which, as far as I am 
aware, has never yet been objected to by 
the leaders of the Opposition. Now, 
Sir, I have mentioned the number of 
occasions on which the Government have 
come to the House of Commons for 
power to borrow money for the pur- 
poses of payments connected with the 
Government of India. But it is not 
to be supposed that in each of these 
eases the full powers so obtained 
were at once used and exhausted. That 
was not the case. In the great majority 
of cases the power has been used and ex- 
hausted, but there still remained under 
these Acts of the past certain unexhausted 
borrowing powers, and the joint result of 
the unexhausted powers of these Acts 
was that in June of this year we had 
still left to us borrowing powers to the 
extent of something like £7,500,000. 
Then came the stoppage of the Mints. 
It is not my purpose now to defend that 
policy. I understand the whole question 
will be raised at a subsequent stage, and 
it will be incumbent upon the Govern- 
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ment to defend an act which has been 
attended with such far-reaching and 
momentous consequences. For the 
present moment it is only necessary for 
me to recall the facts, and not to defend 
the policy. Last summer borrowing 

wers were left to the extent of 
£7,500,000. Then came the closing of 
the Mints, and that was attended with 
some necessary and inevitable disturbance 
of trade. I say “inevitable,” because, 
according to the best financial and 
economical opinion I can collect, it is 
impossible to interfere with any law of 
currency without, to a certain extent, 
disturbing the ordinary operations of 
trade. It may very well be that a 
change in the law of currency may be 
attended in the long run with a great 
improvement and benefit to trade, and 
yet at its inception such change may be 
attended with a certain amount of dis- 
turbance and dislocation of trade. That 
would appear to have been the result of 
the action taken by the Government in 
closing the Mints, and, of course, the 
season of the year at which the change 
was made had a good deal todo with the 
disturbing consequences. However that 


may be, the fact is that the closing of 
the Mints was followed by a great falling- 
off in the sale of our Indian bills. It 
may be for the convenience of the House 
just to be reminded for a moment of the 


precise nature of these bills. We have 
to make certain large annual payments in 
England connected with India ; that is to 
say, to meet the interest on the Debt, the 
charges for the Army, the pensions, the 
purchase of stores, and such like matters. 
These payments have to be made in Eng- 
land, and in gold. In order to obtain the 
necessary gold we have to sell our bills, 
which are, in fact, cheques payable in 
India in rupees, and if, owing to any cir- 
cumstances,the sale of those bills is arrested 
or diminished, our stock of gold propor- 
tionately declines. The closing of the 
Mints was attended by an inevitable dis- 
turbance of trade; I shall not say that 
that was the effect, for that would be 
tracing cause and effect ; but the Mints 
were closed, and soon afterwards we were 
confronted with this fact : that, whereas 
the average sale of bills for the last five 
years had between June 27 and December 
8 been something over 8,000,000 tens of 
rupees—last year it was nearly as much 
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as 10,000,000 tens of rupees—this year it 
has been only 1,400,000 tens of rupees, 
which implies a difference in gold of 
£5,400,000 sterling. This failure to 
sell has obliged the Government to have 
recourse to some of the unexhausted 
borrowing powers that we had last June. 
These borrowing powers we have exercised 
tothe extent of £5,636,000. This wasdone 
under the Acts of 1877, 1879, and 1885. 
And here I will beg leave to correct an 
error into which I fell, the other day, 
when I was asked by the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer about the Act under 
which the particular loan which is now 
being raised was taken. That loan was 
taken under the Acts of 1877 and 1879. 


Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square) : The unexhausted balances 
of these loans ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: Yes; 
part of the unexhausted powers. Now, 
having borrowed £5,636,000, our borrow- 
ing power is reduced to £1,852,000. Now 
we have got to look ahead at least as 
far as next April, and by that time 
we shall have had to make payments to 
the extent of £8,000,000 sterling. As 
the borrowing powers we still have 
would only just carry us on to January 
5, it is, therefore, obvious, we must come 
to the House for some extension of our 
powers. It is true it may be urged 
against what we are now proposing 
that we have a considerable surplus 
in the cash balances in India, and shall 
very shortly have more as_ the 
revenue begins to flow in, and it might 
be said that the Government might bring 
home some of that surplus, and use it 
for the discharge of our liabilities here. 
But if we could bring home rupees to 
the amount we actually borrowed for 
these payments here, it would cost (esti- 
mated at the low price at which rupees 
would be sold in England) at least 10 
times as much as borrowing the same 
sum on temporary loan for 12 months ; 
that is to say, the cost of exchanging 
the rupees in India for gold here would be 
£2,000,000 as against £200,000. That 
seems to me a sufficient reason for pre- 
ferring the course the Government are 
now pursuing, even if it stood alone. As to 
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the amount we ask for, some criticism, 
I believe, may be raised with regard to 
that point. But 1 do not think there is 
much scope for fault-finding even there. 
On all the previous occasions—at least 
in 9 cases out of the 11 I have quoted 
—so much was obtained for expenses of 
payments actually ascertainable, and a 
margin has been taken, beyond the sums 
actually falling due, for the purpose of 
meeting possible unforeseen contingen- 
cies. Now, the case stands at the pre- 
sent moment thus : If we get what may be 
called a good sale of our bills during the 
winter months from December to April, 
we should probably not need to exercise 
these borrowing powers at all. But that 
I am afraid is almost past praying for. 
On the other hand, if we only have poor 
sales amounting tosomething like 10 lacs 
a week, we should want to borrow 
£5,000,000, and if we are so unlucky 
as to have no sales at all we should 
want +£6,000,000. The remainder of 
what we ask for is similar to that 
which has been asked for on_pre- 
vious occasions —it is a margin 
of equipment against possible con- 


tingencies or disturbances which we 


have no reason to anticipate, which we 
do not see looming in the future, but 
which might conceivably arise. This 
practice has been observed by the 
House. Inat least two years it has been 
necessary to come to Parliament twice to 
ask for borrowing powers. That is a 
cumbrous and time-consuming process. 
We have thought it better that we should 
ask Parliament for borrowing powers, not 
only to carry us on as far as we thought 
it necessary to forecast, but to reserve 
power against possible demands which 
may arise, though we have no reason to 
fear they will arise. We have great 
hope that we shall not have need 
to use anything like the full amount 
of these borrowing powers, but still 
it seems to me a sum not unreasonable 
to ask; therefore I have considerable 
confidence in making this proposal 
on behalf of the Government. In 
order that everybody may see exactly 
how the case stands and the reasons for 
which we are obliged to ask for these 
borrowing powers, I ought to say that 
the present Bill is drawn generally on 
the lines of the former Bill of 1885 ; 
it only differs in certain details, which I 
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will explain on the Second Reading, or 
I may answer if questions are put with 
regard to it to-night. As to questions 
generally which may be raised with 
regard to the whole of our policy, and 
with regard to this demand in particular, 
I have only to say that as in these 
matters affecting commerce and trade a 
rash or inconsiderate answer is apt to be 
attended with inconvenient consequences, 
I will reserve the answer to any 
question put to me to-night until we 
return to the subject on the Second 
Reading of the Bill. 


Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Uni- 
versity) : The hon. Gentleman has given 
the House a perfectly clear sketch of 
what it is the Government proposes to 
do; but I cannot agree with him that in 
this short sketch he has given us any 
adequate or full explanation of the 
reasons which have induced the Govern- 
ment to take this course. Of course, I 
will not immediately after the statements 
of the hon. Gentleman attempt to discuss 
either the proposals of the Government 
or the reasons, whatever they may be, 
which have induced them to make such 
proposals. I will content myself with 
pointing out to the House that the course 
which the Government are taking on 
this occasion is unusual and abnormal. 
There may be very sufficient and satis- 
factory reasons for taking this unusual 
and abnormal course; but I think it is 
the duty of Parliament before agreeing to 
such an unusual course to have a full 
discussion of the circumstances which 
have led to it, and to have from the 
Government some very much more full 
and very much more distinct statement 
as to the policy which they are pursuing 
in this matter, and as to their intentions 
and prospects in the future. The hon: 
Gentleman said that the Government of 
India had up to the year 1885 constantly 
to come to Parliament, twice in one 
Session, for borrowing powers. 


Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: There 
are only two years in which they came 
twice. 

Sir J. GORST : I will venture to say 
that the Government of India have never 
come to Parliament with such a proposal 
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for borrowing money as the present 
Government have in view. I cannot, of 
course, speak with any official know- 
ledge of what took place prior to 
1885; but during that time I had the 
hvnour to be connected with the 
Government of India the policy 
of the Government in _ reference 
to the sale of exchange was exactly the 
reverse of the policy which the Govern- 
ment are at present about to pursue. 
When I was at the India Office this diffi- 
culty of exchange and the difficulty to the 
financiers of India arising from the con- 
tinual fall of the rupee was éonstantly 
present as an extreme difficulty. But 
we had also for a short time the experi- 
ence of a rising rupee, because when the 
Silver Bill was passed in the United 
States of America there was for a short 
time a revival in the exchange value of 
the rupee, which was of very great 
assistance to the financiers of India, and 
which, of course, involved different con- 
siderations and a different policy to that 
which prevailed while the rupee was fall- 
ing. But with both the falling rupee and 
the rising rupee the policy of the Go- 
vernment in the sale of exchange was 
fixed and constant. They had, as the 
hon. Member pointed out, certain re- 
quirements for which it was necessary to 
provide a certain amount of gold for 
payments which had to be made on the 
part of the Government of India, and 
that gold was procured by the sale of 
exchange. But the principle which was 
always pursued was that the Government 
of India sold the exchange at regular 
intervals, not on any particular day, but 
selling as the money was wanted, quite 
irrespective of the monetary price of the 
rupee. It was thought it was a policy 
which suited the Government, and that it 
was no part of the business of the Go- 
vernment of India to become speculators 
in the value of silver. It was con- 
sidered necessary to have money at the 
time payments were required in London, 
irrespective of the monetary value of the 
rupee, and, whether it was going up or 
going down, that policy was always 
steadily and constantly adhered to. Of 
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course, sometimes, by delaying the sale 
of exchange, the Government might have 
gained. And on other occasions by delay- 
ing the sale they might have lost. The 
principle was that the Government should 
not stand to either gain or lose by aspecu- 
lation of that kind, but that they should 
sell at the time when the money was 
required in London. Now, the hon. 
Gentleman says that the stoppage of the 
coinage of silver in India has been 
attended with tremendous consequences ; 
that it has caused disturbances and dis- 
locations in the exchange and the money 
markets between London and Calcutta, 
and in consequence of that the Govern- 
ment have almost ceased to sell bills on 
India. I donot want it to be understood 
that at the present moment I say that is 
right or wrong, but it is quite a new 
departure in Indian finance, and it is a 
departure in Indian finance of 80 
momentous a character that it ought to 
be fully discussed by this House. The 
pros and cons should be placed distinctly 
before this Parliament, which is decidedly 
responsible for the finances of India, and 
we ought not to assent to the proposal 
of the Government until it has been fully 
considered and adopted by Parliament 
after due deliberation. That really is all 
I rose for the purpose of saying. The 
position, according to the hon. Member’s 
own statement, is a very critical one. The 
Government will require £8,000,000 of 
gold by April next, and they propose by 
this Bill, which is to be brought in in the 
course of this Resolution, to take powers 
to raise that £8,000,000 of money 
entirely by borrowing, so that the arrange- 
ment of Indian finances is this: that 
while the Revenue is being paid in in 
India in silver, and the Indian Treasury 
are glutted with silver, the Govern- 
ment will be borrowing gold in 
London without, as far as I can 
make out, any certainty that they will 
hereafter be able to reduce the balance, 
and repay that gold by the sale of their 
bills in India; because the House must 
recollect that the Indian Government 
cannot raise except by borrowing—by 
revenue they cannot raise—any money 
whatever in London; and, therefore, 
their only prospect of being able to re- 
place the gold they so borrow in London 
will be by the subsequent sale of bills at 
some time or other in India. Of course, 
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if the value of silver rises and if the 
exchange after April should be what the 
hon. Member called good, the transaction 
will be a very advantageous one for the 
Government of India. They will, 
during a period of depression of the 
rupee, raise the necessary gold for carry- 
ing on the Government in London 
by borrowing, and then, when the ex- 
change has improved after. April next, 
they will be able to replace the sums so 
borrowed by the sale of bills on India at 
a much higher price than they could sell 
them now in London. If it turns out in 
that way, it will be an excellent thing. 
But what prospect have we of that 
result taking place. Suppose, instead of 
rising, it falls still more? Then you 
will have to sell your bills, and make 
good this sum so borrowed in London at 
a worse exchange than now. You may 
have to sell them at a lower price 
than you could get for your Bills now. 
If that should be the result, the trans- 
action will be a most disastrous one for 
the Indian Government. What we 
should like to know before the Bill is 
brought in and read a second time is 
what prospect the Government really 


have of finding themselves in April next 
in a better position than they are now ? 
No doubt whatever it is a speculation. 
It is for the first time, I should sup- 
pose, in the financial history of India 


that the Government are going to 
speculate upon the rise in the value of 
silver. I should be very sorry to com- 
mit myself at the present moment to 
saying that such a transaction as that 
is not justifiable. All that I am endea- 
vouring to press upon the House, and I 
hope on the Government, is that a tran- 
saction and policy of this kind should not 
be pursued without great deliberation, 
and without having not only the sanction 
of the Government of India, but also 
sanction from the Imperial Parliament of 
the particular policy which they desire to 
carry out. I have heard questions asked 
across the Table by my right hon. Friend 
the Member for St. George’s, Hanover 
Square (Mr. Goschen), and have noticed 
a certain reluctance on the part of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to give the 
time necessary for this discussion and for 
this deliberate consideration of Parlia- 
ment. Of course, I do not want to in- 
tervene in the arrangement which will 
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be made by these two right hon. Gentle- 
men; but I think, after the statement 
which has been made by the Secretary of 
State for India, both the Government 
and Parliament will admit that in the 
very important and very new departure 
in the method of managing Indian 
finance it is most important that we 
should have full and ample opportunity 
for considering this matter before the 
Government and Parliament are com- 
mitted to a policy so novel. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
The right hon. Gentleman speaks with 
great knowledge on Indian subjects, and 
any observations he makes are very well 
deserving of consideration. Now, I 
understand to-night we are not going to 
argue the original policy of the stoppage 
of the Mints at all. The point the right 
hon. Gentleman raised is a different one 
—namely, how to deal with the conse- 
quencies which have arisen from that ? 
There is a certain sum of money which 
India has to pay in England for home 
charges of various kinds. In former days 
you had occasions when India was not 
able to pay that money, and consequently 
had to borrow. Say a famine occurs, or 
a war takes place, and India has not got 
the money, Parliament gives authority 
to borrow the money to meet that defi- 
ciency. Now the right hon. Gentleman 
says, and says truly, that that is not the 
case here. India has gotthe money. At 
this moment there is in India £6,000,000 
of money which is available for the pay- 
ment of these obligations, and the sole 
question is, what is "the best way to 
transmit that money? It is not as if 
India had lost the money—it is there ; 
but in the present state of exchange 
it is not a profitable way of trans- 
mitting the money direct from India. 
Well, the right hon. Gentleman says very 
truly that in former days we sold the 
bills at whatever price we could get for 
them. No doubt that was the former 
practice, but would it be a wise thing 
now, or during the last few months, to 
sell the Bills at any price we could get 
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for them? The effect of it would have 
been to run down the exchange to a much 
lower rate than it is now. The one thing 
that the people of Lancashire have been 
asking for is a steady exchange. What- 
ever else has happened this has been done 
—the exchange has been steadied by the 
Indian Government not consenting to sell 
Bills below a certain price, the conse- 
quence of which is, as I am informed, that 
the exports of Lancashire have increased 
and have not suffered. That advantage, 
at all events, has been derived from a 
course that has been pursued. Well, now, 
I cannot agree with the right hon. 
Gentleman, that the question of whether 
a more favourable exchange -will be 
depends solely upon the price of silver. 
That is not the fact. What we have 
suffered from is this, that at the particular 
time of the year when this measure was 
adopted, the exports from India have 
been at their lowest point; and the ques- 
tion whether they would get more favour- 
able terms for their bills, or whether, 
during the next ensuing months, the 
exports would grow and so create a 
demand for the bills upon India, and, 
consequently, the price of bills would be 
sustained. What has happened is this— 
there has been an unusual diminution of 
the balances of exports as compared with 
imports in India, and this has affected the 
price of the Bills. It has not been only 
that, but another thing which has pre- 
vented the rise of the rupee is the closing 
of the Mints, and thereby raising the 
price by the simple process of diminishing 
the supply of minted silver. Therefore, 
the price of minted silver, as compared 
with unminted, will rise. That has 
made what the Indian Government believe 
is a temporary difficulty in dealing with 
their bills. They expect that in the 
early months of next year there will be 
large exports from India, that the demand 
for bills will rise again, and that we shall 
not be called upon to raise their borrowing 
forms to any great extent. That is their 
hope and expectation ; but there is no 
doubt—no one has ever concealed the 
fact—that this measure adopted by the 
Indian Government and sanctioned by the 
EnglishGovernment is a great ex periment. 
It has always been so stated, and iu the view 
of the Indian Government it is altogether 
too early to guage the result of that experi- 
ment. Everyone knows that a change 
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cannot be made in the currency without 
other changes taking place, but he would 
be a very rash man who would anticipate 
what they are. But the Indian Govern- 
ment believe they are doing wisely during 
the early days of this experiment to adopt 
a cheap method of paying the money 
they possess in India by borrowing money 
in England, thinking, as they do, that 
upon the course of exchange in future 
they would have a more favourable and 
successful means of transmitting the 
money they have in India to England. 
That, I believe, is the suggestion, and 
it is, I cannot help thinking, a very 
proper one for the House of Commons to 
discuss. 


Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square): I am glad the Govern- 
ment recognise to the full the very serious 
character of the situation, and of the 
demand which they think it right to make 
upon the House in respect of the present 
Bill. Something has been said about 
fault finding, but I have no desire to find 
fault in the slightest degree, and in refer- 
ence to the phrase that the Government 
had stolen a march upon us, [ have no 
intention of casting particular blame upon 
Ministers. We all know the Govern- 
ment are anxious to make progress with 
their business, and perhaps we were 
rather in fault in not challenging the 
matter upon that occasion. Well, now, 
the position seems to be this, that there 
are two matters which will come before 
us—one is the policy of the 
measure adopted by the Indian 
Government and endorsed by the 
British Government, and the other finan- 
cial consequence at which we have 
arrived at the present moment. I am 
entirely in accord with the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the Under Secre- 
tary of State that on this occasion it 
would be out of place to discuss the 
general policy of the Government; but 
it is clear that that policy must be dis- 
eussed on the Second Reading of the 
Bill. We must inguire whether this is 
likely to be advantageous so far as we 
are able to form any judgment, and we 
must ask whether, so far as can be in- 
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dicated, it is on the road to success. If 
we embark on a dangerous ex periment— 
if there is, so far as we can see, danger 
in the experiment—it behoves the Heuse 
of Commons to hold the Government 
responsible in explaining very fully why 
they considered that success was pro- 
bable. Now, even the few sentences 
that fell from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and the Under Secretary show 
the enormous gravity of the situation, 
and I wish to indicate to the House this 
point—that the consequences, so far as 
they have already occurred, were not 
foreseen by Her Majesty’s Government 
or by the Indian Government. Let me 
- this point to the Chancellor of the 

xchequer :—Suppose Parliament had 
not been sitting at this moment ; suppose 
we had not had an Autumn Session, 
what would have been the position of 
the Indian Government, who, according 
to the right hon. Gentleman, were only 
supplied with the means of borrowing up 
to the 15th of January next? 


Sir W. HARCOURT: We should 
have come to Parliament before the 
Adjournment. 


Mr. GOSCHEN: Then I do not 
think the Indian Government have 
treated the public at all fairly, because 
in his Budget Statement, which was 
made since September, or, at all events, 
comparatively recently, there was not 
the slightest indication of the present 
situation. They have arrived at this 
situation through a difficulty in selling 
their bills. Thatis agreed ; but the extent of 
the difficulty clearly was not foreseen by 
the Indian Government or by the Home 
Government, and I doubt whether it was 
even foreseen by the members of the 
Commission who recommended _ this 
course. What is the position? The 
Government have, as I understand, sold 
£8,000,000 less than in ordinary years. 
Well, now, let me put this—If they have 
sold £8,000,000 less than in ordinary years, 
and they have to sell the ordinary amount 
of £17,000,000 during the coming years, 
they will have to add to that amount 
the £8,000,000 and some for the amounts 
for sales they may not be able to make 
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during the coming months. So it appears 
to me—I am open to correction—that the 
unsold amount of bills may reach 
even £11,000,000 sterling by April. All 
that is evidently contemplated by the 
urgency of this particular Bill. Therefore, 
they contemplate continuing this course 
for some time. By what they have done, 
I think they will probably find they have 
set the rate of exchange too high, and 
that they will not be able to maintain the 
rupee at 1s. 3}d. or Is. 4d., looking to the 
enormous difference that now exists be- 
tween the price of silver and the nominal 
value of the rupee. The Under Secre- 
tary spoke of a loss of £5,000,000. On 
that point, in an otherwise clear and lucid 
speech, I was unable to follow him. I 
do not understand how he arrives at the 
loss. The loss, if it is a loss at all, is 
only a loss on paper. It must be the 
difference between the price at which they 
wished to sell their bills—ls. 3d. or 
ls. 4d.—and the value of silver. It 
was a loss compared with what? The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer speaks of 
the rupee being steady at 1s. 4d. or 
ls. 3d., but that is not the value of the 
rupee. What is the value of the 
rupee ? 


Sir W. HARCOURT: We have not 
attempted to fix any price. 


Mr. GOSCHEN : No; you may say 
that you have not attempted to fix the 
price at 1s. 3d., but you may say that 
you will not sell below. The Govern- 
ment have got the exchange to Is. 3d 
and ls. 4d. into their hands, and they 
calculate a loss which they expect to get 
back in the coming months. But, then, 
I come to this difficulty : They have got 
£17,000,000 to sell anyhow, and their ex- 
pectation is that they will not only be 
able to sell that which was the ordinary 
amount at that fixed price, but the whole 
of the millions which they have not been 
able to sell this year. Well, now, there 
is another very serious point in connec- 
tion with this matter, and one on which 
I trust the Government will be able to 
give us some information before the 
Second Reading of the Bill. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that the imports 
have been stimulated by the change in 
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the rate of exchange, but may I ask, is 
it certain that exports will not be dis- 
couraged by this very same process ? Is 
it clear that the exports have not already 
been discouraged by the action which the 
Government have taken? I have seen 
it stated that the exports of India to 
China have diminished as a consequence 
of the action which has been taken. It 
would only be natural if that were so ; 
but, if that is the case, I think it is cer- 
tainly a question as to how far the Go- 
vernment are right in their prognostica- 
tions. I hope the House will be fairly 
unanimous upon one point, and that is— 
that this matter must be looked into not 
only from the point of view of the people 
of this country, but examined as to how far 
it will have an influence on the popula- 
tion of India and on the prosperity of 
that country. Much as it is desirable to 
maintain a stable ratio of exchange, at 
the same time we must watch this ex- 
periment with great care, and see whether 
the imports from this country toIndia would 
be favoured or whether the exports from 
India to this country would be checked. 
The position seems to be this: The 
effect so far has been very much greater 
than anyoneimagined. Neither in India 
nor in this country were people prepared 
to see the results of an experiment which 
certainly was based on no scientific 
principle, but which seemed only possible 
in the shape of a stop-gap. Nothing is 
more dangerous than a stop-gap if that 
stop-gap is to last over a certain period ; 
and it appears the Government have 
been alarmed. Possibly their hand was 
forced in the matter, but they have em- 
barked in a gigantic speculation. 


An hon. MemBer: No; a “ corner” 
in rupees. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Yes; a speculation 
in rupees. There can be no doubt about 
it. They may have borrowed, but let us 
eall it by the right name. That is its 
right name. My right hon. Friend says 
it is a corner in rupees. The Govern- 
ment have got a certain number of rupees 
with which in the ordinary mode of 
business they would pay their gold 
liability to this country. The Govern- 


ment keep their rupees certainly, but 
they are speculating to be able to sell 
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their rupee paper at a much higher price 
than they can get for it at the present 
moment. Surely that is a speculation. 

An hon. MemsBer: There are the ex- 
ports. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Yes; but the ex- 
ports must be such that in the year they 
will be able to sell the £10,000,000 as 
usual plus the £10,000,000 you have not 
sold this year. I will not call it specula- 
tion; I will call it any other name which 
does not imply what the right hon. 
Gentleman sees objectionable in the word 
“speculation.” I say, as my right hon. 
Friend says, this may be the right course 
to follow, but it is a very highly experi- 


mental course, for which there is 


absolutely no precedent, and in no 
country of the world has any experiment 
of this kind been tried. It is said it has 
been tried in France, but France has not 
to pay £17,000,000 in gold, come what may 
—that is the difference between the case 
of France and that of India. Of course, 
that would make a difference. I do not 
wish to add more on the present, occa- 
sion, but I wish to impress upon the 
House that this is not—as I fear the Go- 
vernment thought in the beginning—a 
Bill of an ordinary character, like pre- 
vious Bills of the Indian Government for 
loans for railways or other specific 
objects. This is the first time that it 
has been proposed to make a large loan 
for the purpose of maintaining the ex- 
change, and it is the duty of the Houseto 
examine the proposal on all sides ; cer- 
tainly not in any Party spirit. The 
right hon. Gentleman must be aware, so 
far as I myself have been personally con- 
cerned, I have been studiously silent 
with regard to expressing an opinion on 
the experiment, because I thought it 
ought to be fairly treated. In view of 
the serious consequences which have 
occurred, no Government can fail to see 
that we should not be doing our duty to 
India, to the exporters of Manchester, 
to the money market, or to the other in- 
terests involved, unless we invited the 
attention of the country to the great 
operations in which the Government is 
engaged. Before I sit down I should 
like to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer on what day he can bring for- 
ward the Second Reading ? I trust the 
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right hon. Gentleman will do his best to 
conform to our wishes that the Report 
should be given speedily. 

Simm W. HARCOURT : I will try to 
fix it for an early day. , 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I further hope that 
the right hon. Gentleman will see that 
this matter is not brought on at the fag- 
end of a Sitting, but that he will put it 
as the first Order of the Day. 

Str R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston): 
In the very few moments that are left to 
me, Sir, I do not think it is possible for 
me—indeed, it would be impossible—to 
do justice to this great subject—a subject 
upon which I had the honour recently of 
delivering an address, in which I tried to 
support the action of Her Majesty’s 
Government. I believe it would be 
found that, under very difficult cireum- 
stances, they have done the best possible, 
and that they have ample justification 
for their action. I do not want to enter 
into that justification now. But I may 
point that on the facts mentioned by 
the Under Secretary, and without going 
into argument, that the argument of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is well- 
founded, and that he has evidently been 
well-informed from an Anglo-Indian point 


of view. The real point is whether the 
Secretary of State would be justified in 


selling at any price. Hecould have sold 
at an embarrassing price; he could have 
sold ata price which would have had a very 
bad effect upon the Exchange ; but, Sir, 
silver has been sufficiently damaged by 
many circumstances during the past few 
years. There is no doubt the Govern- 
ment have made a great experiment, and 
it has been carried out with the utmost 
prudence and cireumspection, and I 
think it is important it should haye the 
fairest possible play. But the cireum- 
stances are abnormal. From various 
causes, the exports from India to England 
have not been very favourable during the 
last few months. That has been the 
reason for the suspension of these Bills 
—the balance of trade is not in favour of 
India just now. That is owing to no 
action of the Government, but is purely 
owing to the operations of trade. Accord- 
ing to the inquiries made—we will have 
explanations made to the House,I presume, 
why the balance is not in that direction ; 
but there is no doubt, at all events, that 
there is a temporary revival of the ordi- 


Mr. Goschen 
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nary balance of trade, and that is the 
reason why the bills are not saleable 
at the proper rate. I go further, and I 
say that the Government of India and 
Her Majesty’s Government are justified, 
and even bound, at the present crisis not 
to embarrass the financial relations of the 
two countries by allowing the Council 
bills to be sold at disadvantageous rates, 
They should give their experiment a fair 
trial ; the circumstances are temporary, 
and they will shortly be relieved. The 
subject is an extremely difficult one. I 
am full of the subject, Sir, but I shall 
not pursue it further to-night, and I shall 
simply do what I resolved to do, and that 
is to ask and entreat the House to 
suspend its judgment upon the facts 
before it. 


Resolution agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Mellor, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and Mr. George Russell. 


East Inpia Loan (£10,000,000) Brix, 


Bill presented, and read first time. 
[Bill 475.] 


TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES). 

Copy presented,—of Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports on Trade and Finance, 
No. 1317 (Copenhagen) [by Command]; 
to lie upon the Table. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1888 
(CHESTER). 

Copy presented, — of Order of the 
County Council of Chester for trans- 
ferring parts of the parishes or town- 
ships of Church Coppenhall, Shavington- 
cum-Gresty, and Wistaston to the town- 
ship of Coppenhall Monks [by Act] ; to 
lie upon the Table. 


ARRESTS FOR DRUNKENNESS 
(IRELAND). 
Return presented, — relative thereto 
[ordered 16th November ; Mr. William 
Johnstone] ; to lie upon the Table. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Motion made, and Question, “ That 
this House do now adjourn,”—( Mr. Mar- 
joribanks,)—put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned accordingly at 
Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, | 


Saturday, 9th December 1893. 


QUESTIONS. 


The House met at Twelve of the 


clock. 


NEW WRIT ISSUED 
For the Borough of Brighton v. The 
Right Hon. Sir William Thackeray 
Marriott, Children Hundreds.—(Sir W. 
Walrond.) 


BOARD OF TRADE SURVEYING, 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
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duly made, and no difference of opinion 
whatever appears to have arisen between 
the officers at Appledore and Barry. 
Every possible care is taken to secure 
uniformity of practice at the different 
ports so far as that can be done without 
unduly interfering with the discretion 
and responsibility of individual officers, 


THE MALL TO CHARING CROSS. 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the First Commissioner of Works 
whether he can now say when the pro- 
posed road from the Mall to Charing 

Cross will be opened for public use ? 


Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Suaw Lerevre, Brad- 
ford, Central) said, the road could not be 
made until the completion of the second 
block of the Admiralty extension build- 
ings, which had not yet been commenced, 
and until the last of the houses in Spring 





Regis): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether it has been 
brought to his notice that the barque 


Carrie L. Smith was inspected by the | 


Board of Trade surveyor at Appledore 
one month since, and was then passed by 
him ; and that, on being recently loaded 
at Barry, the same barque was again 
inspected by the Board of Trade sur- 
veyor at Barry, who coudemned and 
ordered alterations in the arrangements 
approved of by the first surveyor ; and 
whether there is any provision in the 
Board of Trade Regulations to prevent 


the confusion, expense, and uncertainty | 


that must arise from conflicting de- 
cisions by different surveyors in regard 
to the same vessel ? 
founded upon a statement in the news- 
papers. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tut BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpecta, Sheffield, 
Brightside): ‘The hon. Member should 
have some better authority than the 
papers. I have made inquiry into the 


ease to which the hon. Member refers. | 
I find that, so far from the vessel in | 


question having been “ passed "at Apple- 
dore, the surveyor there more than once 
called the attention of the master to the 
fact that his boats were not carried in 
compliauce with the law, and the master 
distinctly undertook to make the neces- 
sary alterations before finally going to 
sea. The surveyor at Barry simply 
took care that those alterations were 
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My information is | 


Gardens now occupied by the Admiralty 
| staff had been removed, which could not 
| take place for six or seven years. 
| 
THE IMMIGRATION OF ALIENS. 
Mr. J. LOWTHER (Thanet, Kent) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether his attention has been 
called to the alleged inaccuracy of the 
Returns issued by his Department with 
reference to the Immigration of Alieus 
into the United Kingdom ; and whether 
it is the case that the collection of such 
Returns is frequently delegated to cabin 
boys or other subordinate officers over 
whose proceedings no effectual supervision 
is exercised ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA: No instance of 
|inaccuracy has been brought to the 
' knowledge of the Board of Trade, and 
they are satisfied that the Returns as 
published are trustworthy. The Alien 
Lists are supplied, under penalties, by 
the masters of ships arriving from Con- 
tinental ports ; they are amply checked 
by officers of the Customs Depart- 
ment ; the Statistical Department of the 
Board of Trade carefully scrutinises them, 
and the results agree with information 
obtained from totally different sources. 
I would refer the hon. Member for his 
further satisfaction to the Annual Reports 
on Emigration and Immigration issued 
by the Board of Trade. 
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Disparity in 


ELECTRICAL COMMUNICATION WITH 
LIGHTSHIPS. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade what 
actual progress has been made towards 
carrying out the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission with regard to 
Electrical Communication with Light- 
ships ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I replied to this 
question in answer to the hon. Member 
for Dundee last week. I then stated 
that the work of connecting with the 
shore by electric cable the North Goodwin 
and the Kentish Knock Light Vessels is 
being proceeded with as rapidly as prac- 
ticable, and that I hoped they would be 
completed during the present financial 

ear. 

Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke): I beg to ask the First Com- 
missioner of Works if he is aware that 
the unshaded electric lights in the 
Libraries and Reading Rooms of this 
House are very injurious to the eyesight; 
and whether he will take steps to have 
all these lights carefully shaded ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that 
some of the electric lights in the Libraries 
and Reading Rooms were shaded and 
some were not, in order to meet the views 
of hon. Members, some of whom pre- 
ferred a shaded light, while others com- 
plained that the light was insufficient. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): May I ask whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman will do 
something to improve the lighting in the 
Smoking Room, where the electric light 
is of the most glaring and injurious 
character ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he had 
not received any complaints, but of course 
he would make inquiries. 


FOREIGN CONTRACTS. 
Mr. HANBURY : I have put down 
a question to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty whether it is the fact that the 
Admiralty have given a contract to a 


French firm, Messrs. Delaunay, Belle- | 
ville, & Co., of St. Denis, for boilers to | 


replace those of the Sharpshooter ; and 
whether it is intended to extend or con- 
tinue this practice of giving orders for 
ammunition, boilers, and similar warlike 
stores to the manufacturers and work- 
men of foreign countries? At the last 
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| moment I have received a letter from the 
Secretary to the Admiralty asking me to 
postpone the question. I must therefore 
postpone it; but I do not know why 
Ministers should not be bere as well as 
private Members. 


Sentences. 


THE CIVIL WAR IN BRAZIL. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether he can give 
the House any information as to the 
civil war in Brazil; and whether the 
report is accurate that the forces of 
Marshal Peixoto have been defeated in 
Rio Grande do Sul with heavy loss ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) 
(who replied) said: I understand this 
question was put down last night. Iam 
not in a position to answer it at present. 


SUPERANNUATION OF TEACHERS. 

Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston): 
I beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education whe- 
ther the Report of the Departmental 
{Committee on the Superannuation of 
Teachers will shortly be completed ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COMMITTEE or COUNCIL (Mr. 
Acianp, York, W.R., Rotherham): I 
have nothing special to add to my former 
answer to the hon. Baronet. I do not 
think the Report will be completed very 
shortly, as the subject is complex and 
difficult. 


DISPARITY IN SENTENCES. 

Mr. HANBURY : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether the attention of the Go- 
vernment has been called to the great 
difference between the sentences passed 
in different Courts of Justice in this 
country for similar offences ; and whether 
the Government are taking, or intend to 
take, any steps to remedy these inequali- 
ties in the present system of adminis- 
tering justice ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
AsquitH, Fife, E.): The disparity to 
which the hon. Member refers has always 
| existed, and, partly owing to the milder 

views of punishment which now prevail 

upon the Bench, it is, I believe, less 
| serious both in its extent and in its con- 
as than at any previous time, 
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When a sentence appears to be excessive 
it can always be reduced by an exercise 
of the prerogative of mercy. When a 
sentence is too lenient, which, however, 
is, in my opinion, a case of much rarer 
occurrence, there is no means of correcting 
the defect. No one, so far as I am aware, 
has yet succeeded in suggesting a really 
satisfactory method of dealing with the 
problem—a method, that is, which would 
at the same time prevent inequalities and 
yet leave unfettered the discretion of the 
Bench to adjust the measure of punish- 
ment to the infinitely varied cireum- 
stances of particular cases. 

Mr. HANBURY: Then the right 
hon. Gentleman proposes to do nothing 
in the matter ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : Not at present. 


THE SATURDAY SITTING. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) asked 
Mr. Speaker whether it was in Order on 
a Saturday Sitting that Members should 
come down and find that Ministers to 
whom questions were addressed were not 
present ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Ministers may be 
detained on Departmental business. I am 
not aware that there is any obligation on 
them to be present. 

Mr. BARTLEY : 
day Sitting 
obligation ? 

Mr. HANBURY asked whether the 
Rule of the House as to counting which 
applied to Wednesday Sittings did not 
also apply to Saturday Sittings ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: It does. I satisfied 
myself that 40 Members were present 
when the House met. 

Mr. HANBURY asked whether the 
Four o’Clock Rule also applied ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Yes, the House 
cannot be counted out before 4 o’clock. 

*Sir J. GOLDSMID (St. Pancras, 8.) 
asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
about what time it was intended that the 
House should adjourn ? 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
asked whether the right hon. Gentleman, 
before replying to the question, would 
consider the general opinion of the sup- 
porters of the Bill that the House ought 
not to adjourn to-day until substantial 
progress had been made ? 

Str W. HARCOURT: Of course, as the 
House has consented to the inconvenience 
of sitting on a Saturday [Cries of 


But on a Satur- 
is there not a_ special 
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“ We were never asked.”] There is an 
old saying that silence gives consent. At 
all events, I am sure that as we are here 
we shall wish to do as much business as 
wecan. The time of the adjournment of 
the House must depend on the amount 
of business done. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
asked the Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Treasury whether he had made any 
arrangements for the usual dinner? He 
had been told that unless the dinner had 
been ordered by the Kitchen Committee 
no provision would be made. 

THe PARLIAMENTARY SECRE- 
TARY to tHe TREASURY (Mr. Mar- 
JORIBANKS, Berwickshire) said, that 
that question should be rather addressed 
to the Chairman of the Kitchen Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, he would put 
the question to the Chairman of the 
Kitchen Committee. 

Mr. S. HERBERT (Croydon) said, 
that he had consulted the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Treasury with respect 
to the matter, and there seemed to bea 
general feeling that no part of the House 
had any very great anxiety to sit until 
the dinner hour. It was hoped that 
when that time arrived the House would 
be satisfied with its day’s work. At the 
same time, there would always be a 
certain amount of provisions of a lighter 
character. He hoped there would be 
enough to meet the requirements of the 
case. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) said, he hoped the Chairman of the 
Kitchen Committee would make some 
further provision than that which he had 
stated. If he rightly gauged the tem- 
perature of the House, it was probable 
that they would all require dinner there. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, he was 
sorry to hear that announcement from 
the right hon. Gentleman. He was 
himself rather of an opposite opinion. 
As he had said, the time of the adjourn- 
ment of the House depended upon their 
making reasonable progress. He could 
only interpret that remark of the right 
hon. Gentleman as meaning that he 
dissented from that view. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that 
there seemed to be some difference of 
opinion between the right hon. Gentle- 
man and himself as to what was reason- 


able progress. 
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Str R. TEMPLE rose 
*Mr. SPEAKER: “Order, order!” 
The Clerk will now proceed to read the 
Orders of the Day. 


Local Government 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL.—(No. 274.) 


comMITTEE. [ Progress, 8th December.] 
[SIXTEENTH NIGHT. ] 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 13 (Public Property and Cha- 
rities). 
Amendment proposed, 


In page 10, line 26, after the word “over- 
seers,”’ to insert, as a new sub-section the words, 
as amended :—* (3) In the case of every paro- 
chial charity, the benefits of which are confined | 
solely to inhabitants of the parish, not being an | 
ecclesiastical charity, the Parish Council shall, 
notwithstanding that the number of trustees may 
have been fixed by the instrument creating the 
charity, or by any scheme for its administration 
or otherwise, appoint sucha number of additional | 
trustees as will cause the number of trustees, | 
who are either elected by ratepayers or parochial | 
electors or inhabitants of the parish, or ap- | 
pointed by the Parish Council or parish meeting, 
to be a majority of the whole body.” —(Wr. Cobb.) 





Question again proposed, “ That those | 
words, as amended, be there inserted.” | 


Mr. STRACHEY (Somerset, S.) | 
moved an Amendment to the proposed | 
Amendment—lIn ling 4, after “ appoint ” | 
insert “from time to time.” He said, | 
he thought a period of three years | 
would be quite long enough, but it should 
be understood, of course, that the trustees | 
should be eligible for re-election. He | 
did not want to use up all the available | 
men. 


| 

Amendment proposed, to the proposed | 
Amendment, | 
In line 4, after the word “ appoint,” to insert | 
the words “from time to time.” — (Mr. Strachey.) | 


Question proposed, “ ‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow er, Wolverhampton, E.): I think 
there is no necessity to insert “from 
time to time,” because these powers are 
already exercised under an Interpretation 
Act. If my hon. Friend will refer to the 
notices for this morning he will see that 
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I have already an Amendment which, I 
hope, will meet his view. In reference 
to the period of three years, the view of 
the Government is that three years is a 
sufficient time for these trustees to hold 
office, and I have put down an Amend- 
ment this morning limiting the tenure of 
office to three years. Then the retiring 
trustees will be eligible for re-election. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) 
asked if he was to understand that 
trustees should always hold office for 
three years, and that all should go out 
together ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER : No, Sir; I 
understand from my legal advisers that 
that would not be so. When a trustee is 
elected he is to hold office for three years. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that 
under the Municipal Corporations Act a 
Town Councillor held office for such 
period as his predecessor would have 
held office, and therefore he understood 
the right hon. Gentleman was adopting a 
new practice altogether. At any rate, it 
was a practice that was not cousistent 
with the principle of the Municipal Cor- 
porations Act in regard to holding office. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: May I say 
that there is no analogy between the 
cases. I have been elected myself a re- 
presentative trustee, and the full period 
elapses from the time of the election, and 
that, I think, is the preferable rule. 
While we desire to avoid a perpetuity of 
office, I think we should avoid annual 
elections. 

*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
W.) said, he quite agreed with the view 
of the right hon. Gentleman that it 
would be undesirable to have annual 
elections. But there was the point to 
be considered that if a trustee did not 
attend a certain number of meetings his 
office became vacant, and must be filled. 

Mr. STRACHEY said, that, being 
quite satisfied with the pledge of the 
Government, he would ask leave to with- 
draw the Amendment. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he did not 
wish to anticipate discussion on the right 
hon. Gentleman’s new Amendment, but 
he did not think it would carry out the 
intention he had announced, his object 
being to prevent the frequent election of 
these trustees. He only wanted the 
right hon. Gentleman to bear in mind 
that where there was no Parish Council, 
and where the duty was left to the 
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parish meeting, his object would be 
defeated, aud there would be a multipli- 
cation of the number of elections. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry) asked the hon. Member 
for Rugby (Mr. Cobb) whether he agreed 
with the proposed Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman. 

“Mx. H. H. FOWLER: It has nothing 
to do with this Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Srr F.S. POWELL (Wigan) moved 
the following Amendment to the Amend- 
ment :—Line 4, to leave out “such a 
number of.” He said, he believed the 
omission of these words would make the 
clause more clear. They did not appear 
in the elause introduced by his right hon. 
Friend. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 

In line 4 to leave out the words “such a 
number of.”’"—(Sir F. S. Powell.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
‘such a number of’ stand part of the 
proposed Amendment.” 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
J. Riasy, Forfar): We cannot agree to 
leave out these words. Independently 
of any further Amendments to be intro- 
duced, it would make the Amendment 
now proposed unintelligible. We pro- 
pose strictly to adhere to this Amend- 
ment, and the words form an essential 
part of it. If we left out these words we 
should then be at the hazard of other 
Amendments. 

Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Univer- 
sity) said, no doubt tlie omission of the 
words would make nonsense of the clause, 
but this Amendment was a preliminary 
one, with the view of making the clause 
more workable. By the Amendments 
which had already been made, and by 
the good sense of the Government, they 
were gradually licking this clause into 
shape. The Solicitor General would be 
surprised to hear that he approached the 
clause not as an enemy, but as a friend to 
Parish Councils. For many years he had 
advocated the establishment of Parish 
Councils, and had been most anxious to 
see them established, but he was also 
anxious that they should be able to do 
the work which Parliament wanted them | 
todo. It was quite clear that according | 
to the original framing a Parish Council 
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when it came into existence would be 
immediately confronted with a task 
which it would be absolutely im- 
possible to perform. According to 
the scheme of the hon. Member for 
Rugby, the first thing the Parish 
Council would have to do when it 
came into existence would be to double 
the number of trustees for every parish 
charity. But those who knew anything 
of lifein a small village knew that the great 
difficulty the people would have would 
be to find men of sufficient intelligence 
and leisure to undertake the very thank- 
less task of dealing with these parish 
charities. It was not an easy or pleasant 
task, or one that many men were willing to 
undertake, and to ask the Parish Council 
to double the number would be to impose 
on them a task they could not perform. 
He did not believe that in a parish of 
500 they would be able to find an addi- 
tional number of trustees for parish 
charities. Almost everybody who was 
available as a trustee was engaged 
already. He accepted the principle of 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Rugby that the majority of the trustees 
of a Parish Authority should derive their 
authority from a parish meeting, but let 
that be done in a practical way. It was 
absurd to insist on the Council appointing 
a number of additional trustees at once. 
Why should they not appoint the exist- 
ing trustees? He believed that if the 
clause were so framed it would not do 
much harm, for in nine cases out of ten 
the Council would elect the existing 
trustees. If the clause was so altered as 
to make it clear that the majority of the 
trustees of these charities were to draw 
their authority from the Parish Councils, 
in his opinion the clause would be a good 
, and a practical one. 

*Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon) said, he 
|thought there would be a real incon- 
| venience in overloading the body of 
| trustees by the compulsory appointment 

of others, especially as in many cases the 
charities were small ones and the number 
of existing trustees was large. He sup- 
ported the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for the Rugby Division, but he 
suggested as a reasonable compromise 
that all parties in the Committee might 
readily agree that words should be 
inserted that would make it clear that a 
number “ not exceeding ” the majority of 
| the trustees should be representative, 
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said, he was anxious to say a word or 
two, because, although he recognised the 
inconvenience there might Le temporarily 
in largely increasing the number of 
trustees, he thought it was necessary to 
retain these words, and to give, the 
Parish Council from the first a majority 
in the administration of these charities. 
The difficulty as to the excessive number 
of trustees might be met by a number 
of the existing trustees resigning their 
office and accepting nomination at 
the hands of the Parish Councils. He 
objected to trustees being appointed 
for life without the Parish Councils 
of the future having a potent voice 
in the administration of these charities. 
He supported the course taken by Her 
Majesty’s Government, and hoped they 
would adhere to these words. 

*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
W.) said, the argument of the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down was a 
remarkable one. He appeared to think 
that the relations that would exist be- 
tween the existing trustees and the Parish 
Councils would be so amicable that the 
former would receive nomination at the 


hands of the Parish Councils. He hoped 
that that might be so, but in that case 
where was the necessity for this clause at 


all? The clause was based upon the 
idea that the interests of certain existing 
trustees would be hostile to the inhabi- 
tants of the parish, and that was the 
possibility that they had to face. As the 
clause stood it was absolutely unworkable, 
because the number of trustees would be 
excessive, with the consequence that in 
small parishes it would not be possible to 
find a sufficient number of new trustees 
qualified by education to administer 
a charity. He pressed upon the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board the de- 
sirability of reconsidering the whole sub- 
ject. Let him not define how the principle 
of elected trustees should be carried out 
in this Act in every case, but let him im- 
pose that duty upon the Charity Com- 
missioners. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he could 
only repeat what he had said upon this 
subject last night—namely, that there 
was no difficulty in framing the clause in 
such a way as to give the Charity 
Commissioners power to reduce the 
number of trustees while preserving the 
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elective principle. Rules for working 
the clause might be framed between the 
Charity Commissioners and the Local 
Government Board which the Parish 
Councils might carry out. Heasked the 
Committee to deal with the sub-section 
before them upon its merits, and to re- 
gard the clause as a declaration in favour 
of the principle that the majority of the 
trustees were to be _ representative, 
leaving the mode of working the clause 
to be settled subsequently. He might 
remind the Committee that in any case 
the clause would apply to only a very 
small percentage of the parochial 
charities. He was satisfied that at least 
70 and possibly nearly 80 per cent. of the 
existing parochial charities were dealt 
with under the clause which enabled the 
elected trustees toreplace Churchwardens 
and Overseers. 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min) said, he thought the clause was 
crude, ill-digested, and _ ill-considered. 
Now the right hon. Gentleman proposed 
that its provisions should be carried into 
effect by means of Rules to be drawn up 
by a conference of the Charity Com- 
missioners and the Local Government 
Board. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that the 
right hon. Gentleman was misrepresent- 
ing, as he was continually doing, his inten- 
tions in this matter. The clause was 
neither crude nor ill-digested, but might 
usefully require rules framed by a Govern- 
ment Department to bring it into opera- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman on this, 
as on every other occasion when he rose, 
adversely criticised the proposals of the 
Government. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the charge 
brought against him had no basis. He 
would point out to his hon. Friend the 
Member for Eccles that the trustees who 
were now acting as such in relation to 
any charity were appointed under a 
certain defined scheme, or Act of Parlia- 
ment. If they retired, there was a 
necessity of filling up their places by 
persons appointed in some way ; there- 
fore, if they retired and were re-elected 
by the Parish Council, they would take 
them from one body and place them in 
another. ‘They must cause these retire- 
ments to be filled up by re-nomination, and 
they would then have considerable in- 
convenience from the increase in the 
number which they would not be able to 
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obviate by withdrawing a certain number 
of existing trustees. They would have 
to be appointed in two ways—either by 
nomination or by election by the Parish 


Local Government 


Council, so they would get again that | 
increased number the inconvenience of | 


which the right hon. Gentleman recog- 
nised. What they had settled in their 
Divisions upon this point in the sub- 


section was only this: that the Parish | 


Council should elect some—what propor- 
tion had not been settled. Whether they 
were compelled to elect a majority was 
quite open to the consideration of the 
Committee, and he submitted that as the 
right hon. Gentleman recognised the in- 


convenience of the present proposal he | 
ought to adopt the words which had been | 


placed on the Paper by the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham, which 
put it in the power of the County Coun- 
cil to elect a majority if the Parish 
Council desired it. The proposal of the 
right hon. Member for West Birming- 
ham met the case without displacing the 
trustees. 


*Sir F.S. POWELL (Wigan) should not 
have ventured to address the Committee 
if it had not been for the tone adopted 
by the Solicitor General, who appeared 
to him to give no reply to his objection 
to the clause of the hon. Member for 
Rugby as it now stood. The rebuke of 
the Solicitor General was not so much 
addressed to him as to the President of 
the Local Government Board, because 
his words were taken from the right hon. 
Gentleman’s clause as it still stood in the 
Bill. That clause contained the gram- 
matical construction which he had adopted 
for his Amendment, so that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was maligning the 
Government of which he was a Member. 
He thought the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man was singularly discourteous, not to 
him (Sir Francis Powell) only, but to 
the colleague who sat next him (Mr. 
H. H. Fowler). 


Mr. H. L. W. LAWSON (Gloucester, 
Cirencester) could not say that he 
honestly agreed with the remark of the 
President of the Local Government 
Board that this Amendment was unim- 
portant in itse!f or applied to a small or 
insignificant number of charities. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I did not say 


it was uuimportant in itself, but that it, 


applied to a small number, 
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Mr. H. L. W. LAWSON said, that 
was true with regard to the number, but 
not with regard to the amount of the 
charities. In his own constituency the 
most valuable charities would come 
under the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Rugby. Their endeavour ought 
to be to make this a provision which 
would work with as little friction as pos- 
sible in different parishes, and they on 
that side of the House did not anticipate 
any hostility between those for whose 
benefit this was framed and the great 
number of the present trustees of exist- 
ing charities. His own belief was that 
in most cases the parishes would wish to 
make as little change as possible, and in 
a& great many cases there was not 
much fault to find. But this Amend- 
ment carried out the whole spirit of the 
recommendation made by successive 
Select Committees of this House that 
in the management of local charities 
there should be, if not representative con- 
trol, at least a popular and representa- 
tive element. He fancied this Amendment 
was discussed in a slightly mistaken 
way, because this question would more 


| properly arise in the Amendment of the 


hon. Member for St. Pancras to omit the 
word “additional.” He believed it would 
be expedient to omit that word, as in 
many cases there might be difficulty in 
finding a sufficient number of trustees in 
a small parish properly to administer 
these trusts. He should, therefore, cer- 
tainly suggest that they should not tie 
the hands of the Parish Councils by in- 
sisting on the word “additional.” It 
seemed to him it would needlessly en- 


| cumber the clause and obstruct action if 


they clung to the word “additional.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: That is not. 
the present Amendment. 


Mr. H. L. W. LAWSON : It is being 
discussed. 
THe CHAIRMAN : 


subsequent Amendment. 

Mr. H. L. W. LAWSON certainly 
thought these words might be carried, 
otherwise there might be a difficulty in 
working the management of these trusts. 
He suggested that the provision should 
be so amended as to enable these bodies 
in many cases to give a representative 
character to those who were now acting 
to the satisfaction of the people with 
whose affairs they were dealing. 


No; that isa 
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Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, the hon. Member who had 
just sat down had furnished another 
reason, in addition to those already 
given, why the Amendment should be 
carried. He had said that in most cases 
he believed the villages would not desire 
any change in the trusteeships. 

Mr. H. L. W. LAWSON : 
cases. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES asked, if in 
some cases they did not want to make 
any alteration in the trusteeships, why 
should they force them to doit? The 
President of the Local Government 
Board had made an appeal to them to 
scamp the discussion on this clause. 
[Mr. H. H. Fowrer: No.] Well, to 
hurry it over, and he had said they really 
ought to get on. [Mr. H. H. Fowier: 
To accelerate it.] Yes, but this clause 
came out of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
own stable, and required examination ; 
and inasmuch as he had trotted out this 
cob they were entitled to look over it, and 
see if it was sound. They did not think 
it was, but, on the contrary, they thought 
it was unsound in many respects. He 
wanted to call attention to the fact that 
these words which it was proposed to 
omit were really the very governing set 
of words in the Act ; and if they adopted 
these words they were bound thereafter 
to add, as a supplement to them, such a 
number of them ‘“as_ will "—what ? 
Their object was not to give the Parish 
Council additional power here, but was 
that a given eftect should be produced by 
the exercise of a certain power—namely, 
that a majority should be introduced. 
The right hon. Gentleman had the calm- 
ness to tell them that was an affirmation 
of the principle of representative Govern- 
ment. It was a negation of it. Leave 
representative government to work 
freely, and leave it power to appoint 
either a majority or a minority, or none, 
as it pleased, and that, indeed, would be 
an affirmation of the representative prin- 
ciple ; but when they choked the repre- 
sentative principle with a collar, and said, 
that whether they liked it or not, they had 
got to appoint a majority of these trustees, 
he said that, instead of affirming the 
representative principle, they were nega- 
tiving and absolutely killing it. By 
leaving out the words “such a number 
of,” the provision would then read—* The 
Parish Council shall appoint additional 


In some 
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trustees.” Let it end there : if it wished to 
do so he was quite willing’ that it should 
appoint some or none, many or few. He 
and his friends were champions of the 
liberties of the Parish Council; gentle- 
men on the other side wanted to oppress 
them. In many cases they perfectly re- 
cognised that the l’arish Council might 
not wish to appoint additional trustees, 
and would not desire to make any change. 
He was perfectly ready to give them 
liberty to appoint other trustees if they 
wanted ; what he was not prepared to do 
was by a clause in an Act of Parliament 
to direct and force them, in spite of their 
will and their knowledge that it 
would be a bad thing. What he 
objected to was the attempt to force 
them to appoint a majority when they 
might not wish to make any change or 
might wish to appoint a minority. 
He appealed to the right hon. Gentle- 
man to give some liberty to the Parish 
Council, and accept this Amendment. 
Let him cut the tail off this cob by leaving 
out all the words after “ trustees,” »nd let 
the Parish Council appoint additional 
trustees if they would without dictating to 
them that they should appoint a majority. 

Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll) sug- 
gested that trustees at present holding these 
trusts should be relieved from any obliga- 
tions cast upon them by will or deed, orany- 
thing of that kind, by being allowed to 
resign, and then submit themselves to the 
approval of the electors of the parish. 
In that way the multiplicity of trustees 
would be avoided, and the difficulty 
arising from the excessive number of 
trustees got rid of, 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
said, this Amendment was not only pre- 
liminary to a further Amendment of the 
hon. Baronet opposite, but also to an 
Amendment of the right hon. Member 
for West Birmingham and one of his 
own, so that they had a right to ask the 
Government—Did they intend to make 
any concession on this sub-section ? The 
President of the Local Government 
Board talked as it they were opposing 
he Government. But when they pro- 
mised to support the Government on the 
Second Reading it was to support the 
Government in carrying out the pledge 
which they gave, and they did not pro- 
mise to support the Government if they 
made any departure from their own pro- 
posal in an entirely opposite direction, 
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as they did by accepting the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Rugby. That 
Amendment was not only a new de- 
parture, but was absolutely contradictory 
to the Amendment which stood on the 
Paper as the matured decision of the 
President of the Local Government 
Board. He would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he could not take 
some course which would, to a certain 
extent, appease the wrath of those who 
were opposed to this sudden innovation 
of the hon. Member for Rugby by making 
some concession in the words suggested 
by the right hon. Member for West Bir- 
mingham in his Amendment, or in that 
which stood in his (Mr. Heneage’s) name ? 
The President of the Local Government 
Board had put down a sub-section in 
which he used the very words of the 
two Amendments on the Paper in the 
name of himself (Mr. Heneage) and the 
hon. Baronet opposite (Sir F.S. Powell). 
The hon. Baronet’s words were— 

“Not exceeding the number allowed by the 
Charity Commissioners in each case.” 


whilst his words were— 


“Not exceeding in any case more than one- 
third of the number of the whole body.” 
For his part, he was perfectly prepared to 
give up “ one-third ” on condition that the 
words of the Member for West Birming- 
ham (“not exceeding such a number”) 
were taken, because that would allow the 
Parish Council—in whom he had confi- 
dence, and the Member for Rugby had 
not—either to elect the whole number or 
any portion they might please. This 
sub-section they were debating now was 
entirely antagonistic to the clause of the 
Bill as drawn, and, therefore, a departure 
from the Bill. What they were discuss- 
ing was whether the Parish Council, 
against its will, was to be compelled to 
do that which its common sense and 
judgment condemned? It might be 
said that this question had been discussed 
before, but it had not been settled, and 
he hoped the Government might do 
something towards settling the question, 
otherwise they would not get the clause 
in a hurry. They should contest this 
question until they got some concession, 
so that the Parish Councils should not 
be compelled against their own judgment 
to swamp existing trusts by putting in 
them members other than those who 
were already in. This was nota Chureh 
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question or a question for the Noncon- 
formist Body, but it was a question for 
smaller Religious Bodies—for the Roman 
Catholics and Jews, and for those who 
had got small trusts in the name of 
private persons. By this clause Roman 
Catholics might be absolutely swamped, 
band a majority placed on these trusts of 
Churehmen or Nonconformists against 
the will of the donor. Another objection 
he had to the sub-section was that it 
would prevent the best men being elected 
on the Parish Council, and would make 
it a sectarian fight between different 
denominations each trying to get the 
upper hand, and a majority on the Parish 
Council in order to dominate new trustee- 
ships. He urged the right hon. Gentle- 
mau to make some concession. 


Mr.STRACHEY (Somerset, 8.) said, 
they must insist on having a majority of 
trustees elected by the Parish Council if 
they so wished. In order to get rid of 
this Amendment, and so that they might 
get on, he would assent to a compromise 
in the sense that would leave unimpaired 
the right of the Parish Council to have 
an Elective Body of trustees on these 
Trust Bodies. He was quite prepared to 
leave it optional with the Parish Council 
us to the number of trus ees they should 
elect. Having decided the principle that 
the Parish Council should have elective 
trustees upon a parish trust, he was quite 
willing to allow the Parish Council to be 
the judge of the number they should put 
on the trust. 

Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guildford) 
said, the hon. Member had evidently for- 
gotten the vote he gave the previous 
night. 

Mr. STRACHEY : I have forgotten 
nothing of the kind. I voted for the 
principle that the Parish Council should 
put in a certain number of trustees ; but 
we had nothing whatever to do with the 
number of trustees. 


Mr. BRODRICK : He voted for the 
principle that they should put in a 
number of trustees if they liked. 


Mr. STRACHEY: No, no. The 
hon. Member will misrepresent me. 
What I said was that the Parish 
Council should be forced to put a 
certain number upon the trust, but that 
as to the exact number it should be 
optional. 
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Mr. BRODRICK said, he took the 
words down at the moment, because 
they struck him very much coming 
from the hon. Member who gave the 
vote he did the previous night. 
What the hon. Member said was that 
the Parish Council should put on a 
certain number of trustees if they should 
wish. What the hon, Member wished 
was that they should be forced to put on 
a majority of trustees. [Mr. StRacHEY: 
No, no.] He would put a case which 
wouldshow the difficulty of carrying out 
the conditions of this clause. By the 
first words of the clause the number of 
trustees was fixed, and such an interfer- 
euce struck him as a great invasion of 
the private rights of donors. But what 
was to happen in a case where the num- 
ber was not fixed by the donor, and 
where those who had the power of nomi- 
nating had an unlimited power of nomi- 
nating ? He had in his mind the case of 
a trust which the Committee must deal 
with here, and in which 14 trustees were 
nominated. The Parish Council would 
have the obligation cast upon it of 
electing 15 more, making 29. The 
nominators were determined men ; they 
wished to preserve the trust, and there 
was no difficulty whatever in the way of 
their appointing 16 more, which would 
form a majority, and bring the number of 
trustees up to 45. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE : 
parochial trust ? 

‘ Mr. BRODRICK said, they did not 
know what a parochial charity was yet. 
When the Government had given them 
their definition they could tell what the 
charity was. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that words 
defining a parochial charity were already 
in the Amendment. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, his argument 
was that if they made it compulsory to 
give a majority they would get these 
parochial charities where there was an 
unlimited power of nomination into an 
absurd position. There was a special 
provision in some of these trusts to pre- 
vent an elective majority being a majority, 
and they would have to deal with these 
eases. He would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman, Was he going to press this 
question of a majority to the last ex- 
treme ? because, if so, it would be abso- 
lutely impossible to carry it out in the 
case of some trusts, the majority of the 


Is it a 
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people nominated exceeding the majority 
which would be elected by the Parish 
Council. It was not too late for the Go- 
vernment still to meet them on the point, 
and thus to avoid a prolonged discussion. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I rise to 
ask your opinion, Mr. Mellor, on a point 
of Order. I think I gathered from some- 
thing which dropped from you that you 
regarded this Amendment as preliminary 
to certain important Amendments stand- 
ing in the names of the hon. Member for 
Wigan and the right hon. Members for 
Great Grimsby and West Birmingham. 
I do not read it so. It appears to me 
that the questions raised by this Amend- 
ment are entirely independent and dis- 
tinct for the particular subjects raised 
by the other Amendments I have indi- 
cated. It is no doubt possiblé?to refer 
now to the questions raised by those 
Amendments, but I wish to know whe- 
ther in your opinion there is any direct 
or necessary corollaration between the 
Amendments ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I thought the 
second Amendment of the hon. Baronet 
had a distinet reference to the first 
Amendment, and was preliminary to it, 
but it has since been altered in such a 
form as will enable it to be moved in- 
dependently. 

Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON (York, 
N.R., Thirsk) asked the Committee if 
it considered it wise, in the face of the 
last Annual Report issued by the Charity 
Commissioners, to lay down any rule as- 
to the number or proportion of trustees 
to be appointed by the Parish Council ? 
The present proposal was to leave the 
number to be appointed absolutely open, 
and if that were agreed to it would at 
once place out of Order half-a-dozen 
subsequent Amendments. The Charity 
Commissioners, in their last Report, had 
laid great stress on the mere presence 
of Boards of Trustees of persons who 
were independently appointed, as many 
of the evils incident to the close consti- 
tution of a purely co-optative body of 
trustees were in practice obviated by the 
light thrown upon their proceedings by 
the pressure of a colleague independently 
appointed. This expression of opinion 
was to be found on page 29 of the 40th 
Report. Now, the Committee was 
bound by the decision arrived at on the 
previous evening that the Council should 
appoint some trustees, and all they were 
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contending for was that the number 
to be appointed should be left to the dis- 
eretion of the Parish Council. That 
appears to be a reasonable proposition, 
and he hoped that it would be acceded 
to. 

Mayor DARWIN (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield) said, he understood the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board to 
declare he considered the clause would 
be unworkable unless accompanied by 
Rules and Regulations to be issued by 
his Department. Now could we not 
meet the objections to this clause by 
Rules and Regulations to be issued by 
his Department? If he could do so 
opposition to the clause must cease ; but 
if not, the introduction of these Rules and 
Regulations was merely an attempt to 
draw a red herring across the track. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Uni- 
versity) asked if the Government at the 
present moment grasped the full mean- 
ing of the Amendment? He would cite 
acase to enforce the point. In one of 
the parishes in the North of England, 
where Roman Catholics were numerous, 
they had almshouses of their own, and 
he desired to know whether these alms- 


houses would be parochial charities or 


not? Did they cease to be parochial 
charities when conducted in tae interest 
of one religious denomination? They 
had no definition of “ parochial charity ;” 
but it seemed that such a charity, if con- 
fined to a particular parish, as would 
most probably be the case, would be a 
parochial charity. There were many 
other such cases in which the charities 
were for the benefit of the parish in 
which they existed. Was it the inten- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman to force 
every Parish Council to draft on to the 
Governing Body of these charities a 
majority of trustees who might be abso- 
Jutely alien to, or ignorant of, the 
purposes for which these charities were 
founded ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: No. If it 
was not the right hon. Gentleman’s in- 
tention it only showed the tremendous 
risk he ran in having accepted in an un- 
wary moment the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Rugby, and without 
having fully grasped its significance, for 
under the Amendment every Parish 
Council would be compelled to put a 
majority of their own trustees on the 
Governing Body of every such parochial 
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charity. But if it were the intention 
of the Government to do this, then he 
held that the Opposition were justified 
in appealing from the tyrannical majority 
to public opinion. The Government 
had shown by their unprecedent and ex- 
traordinary obstinancy on this matter that 
they did not fully grasp the situation, 
and that justified any amount of oppo- 
sition to the clause. 

Mr. GRIFFITH - BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge) remarked that the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board had stated that 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Rugby would apply to very few charities, 
but as a fact by its wording it included 
every parochial charity. Who, then, were 
they to believe—the right hon. Gentle- 
man or the Member for Rugby? Sub- 
section 2 provided that, where these 
charities were in the hands of Chureh- 
wardens and Overseers, these persons 
were to be ousted, but under this Amend- 
ment they were not to be ousted, but 
merely swamped. He thought the Go- 
vernment ought to let Parish Councils 
know which of these two methods they 
were to adopt. They had got into a 
tremendous muddle in consequence of 
the manner in which the section had 
been dealt with, and he therefore appealed 
to the right hon. Gentleman to answer 
his question 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I do not 
agree that we have got into a muddle in 
consequence of the manner in which this 
section has been dealt with. It is per- 
fectly intelligible and consistent with my 
statement that in a large proportion of 
charities the Amendment of the hon, 
Member for Rugby will have uo appli- 
cation, because the elected trustees will 
be in a majority. Where a charity is 
vested in the Incumbent and Church- 
wardens, the latter will be replaced by 
elected trustees, who will consequently 
be in a majority. There the Amend- 
ment will not apply. If the charity is in 
the hands of the Incumbent, Church- 
wardens, and Overseers, there will 
also be a majority, for there would 
be four elected trustees and only 
one (the Incumbent) not elected. In 
modern schemes the general rule has been 
to have nine trustees, the Incumbent and 
Churchwardens, three members elected 
by the ratepayers or Vestry, and the 
remaining three co-opted. Under the 
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Bill as it now stands the elected trustees 
will be five in number, being the three 
at present elected and two in place of 
the Churchwardens, and will, therefore, 
form the majority. In none of these 
cases, therefore, will the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Rugby apply, 
and I am _ consistent, therefore, in 
saying that we cannot accept any 
words intended in a greater or less 
degree to qualify the principle of having 
a majority of elected trustees. What 
we have been discussing since Tuesday 
is whether elected trustees are or are 
not to be in a majority. The principle 
that they are to be in a majority the 
Government consider has been accepted 
in repeated Divisions, and therefore, with 
all due respect to hon. Members, it seems 
to me to be an unnecessary consumption 
of time to discuss the question over again. 
The Government have recognised, in re- 
sponse to the right hon. Member for 
Bristol, thatsome provision must be made 
to obviate the inconvenience that will 
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arise from the necessity of appointing a 
very large number of trustees, and { have 
already promised to introduce a clause 
giving the Charity Commissioners power 


to reduce the number of trustees in cases 
where necessary, the principle that the 
elected trustees must be in the majority 
being retained. I am, of course, willing 
to answer any question that may be put ; 
but I do submit that the position of the 
Government has now been made quite 
clear. It is for the Committee to decide 
whether or not it will accept that posi- 
tion. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) said, he thought that 
his right hon. Friend had not stated the 
case quite fairly. The real question was 
not whether there should be an elected 
majority among trustees, but whether the 
ParishCouncil should be compelled against 
its will to elect a majority. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: We have dis 
cussed that already ; we have had a Divi- 
sion upon it. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, that 
all that had been settled up to the pre- 
sent was that the Parish Council should 
be compelled to do something. The 
Committee had not decided whether it 
should appoint one or two or a majority 
of the trustees, and whether it should be 
compelled to do so against its will. The 
hon. Member for Oxford University had 
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suggested that the Government did not 
grasp the situation. Some Members of 
the Government no doubt did grasp it, but, 
unfortunately, there was a Government 
outside the real Government, and to it 
the latter was now subservient. If it 
were not in that position, the real 
Government would hardly consent 
to coerce the Parish Council in 
this matter. He wished to look at 
this question from the point of view of 
the benefit of the rural population. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Bristol had told the Committee 
that the clause was unworkable, but it 
had the further fault that it would un- 
doubtedly inflict the greatest damage on 
the rural population by stopping the 
flow of charity altogether. Suppose 
there was a parochial charity for the 
purpose of training girls in domestic 
duties, and it was managed by 8 or 10 
persons, surely the Parish Council ought 
not to be compelled to place on the 
management 9 or 11 additional per- 
sons? It was against such a proposal 
as that they were contending. They had 
been told of a trust upon which there 
were 23 trustees already, and now the 
Parish Council was to be compelled to 
elect 24 additional trustees, so that there 
would be an unwieldly total of 47. He 
knew of a charity in his own city—a very 
valuable trust—which was managed by 
10 of the principal citizeus. The City 
Council had a right to elect members on 
the Board of Management, but recog- 
nising that the work was being thoroughly 
well done it had not exercised its powers. 
Sut if a similar trust existed in a rural 
parish the Parish Council would be com- 
pelled against its will to swamp the 
Board with its own nominees. Was that 
au advisable thing to do? The right 
hon. Gentleman had told them the issue 
was whether the Parish Council should 
have a majority on the Governing Body 
of charities. He dissented from that 
view: he thought the real issue was 
whether or not they should trust the 
Parish Councils. The Opposition had 
accepted the principle of trust. The 
hon. Member for Rugby said he did not 
trust the Parish Council. Well, they 
did. ‘Phe hon. Member for Woodbridge 
said that the labourers in his division 
were practically slaves. They did not 
believe it. The hon. Member for Market 
Harborough said he would not allow 
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them to exercise a free judgment. The 
Opposition would. That was the issue 
for which they were contending. They 
wished the Parish Councils to be free 
aud not to be coerred by anything in the 
Bill. As for the question of uniformity, 
were they to adopt the Chinese method 
of treatment and have them all of one 
pattern throughout the country ? If so, 
they had better prescribe the class of 
Councillors to be elected. ‘The position 
of the hon. Members for Rugby and 
Woodbridge was absolutely untenable. 
They said the labourers would not hold 
up their hands in the presence of certain 
people. 

*Mr. COBB: I said nothing of the 
kind. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (continu- 
ing) remarked that the Member for Wood- 
bridge said it, and the hon. Member for 
Rugby said something very much worse. 
The supporters of the hon. Member for 
Rugby were inconsistent. If they thought 
that an agricultural labourer would not 
have the courage to vote for the election 
of trustees when the landlord of the dis- 
trict was present, how could they expect 
him to vote for a resolution which would 
have the effect of taking from the land- 
lord a certain amount of his property for 
the purpose of compulsory hiring. It 
was absolutely monstrous, and he hoped 
it would go forth to the rural parishes 
that the Opposition were for the absolute 
freedom of the Parish Councils, whiie 
the hon. Members for Rugby, Wood- 
bridge, and Market Harborough com- 
plained that they were not to be trusted, 
and that the labourers were not free men. 
They would net even trust them in the 
matter of fixing the hour of meeting. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
I do not think that is germane to the 
question before the Committee. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, he 
would not have mentioned it had he 
not been challenged by an hon. Member. 

Mr. BYLES (York, W.R., Shipley) : 
Speak to the Amendment. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS maintained 
that he was speaking to the Amendment, 
and that he was speaking also in the in- 
terest of the rural population—an in- 
terest which the proposal before the 
Committee was calculated to destroy, and 
for the evil of which their Amendment 
would afford a remedy. The President 
of the Local Government Board, in order 
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to make the proposal acceptable to the 
rural population, made the nice sugges- 
tion that he was ready to give certain 
powers of control to the Charity Com- 
missioners, but rural communities had had 
evough alrealy of the Charity Commis- 
sioners in counection with the Allotments 
Extension Act, and would not be grateful 
for their intervention. The Parish Coun- 
cil, he held, ought to be allowed to elect 
a majority of the trustees of a charity if 
they wished, but they ought also to be 
allowed to elect a smaller number if that 
course should seem preferable. In con- 
clusion, he protested against the injury 
about to be done to the rural population 
by attempting to curb the free action and 
will of the Parish Councils. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, that 
as he represented more Roman Catholics 
perhaps than any English Member in the 
House, forming, as they did, a third of 
the whole of his constituency, he should 
like to emphasise what had been said by 
his hon. Friend the Member for Oxford 
University. And he confessed he was 
thoroughly surprised that when a question 
of this sort arose the Irish Members, who 
were supposed to represent Roman Catho- 
lies, should sit entirely dumb. [Cries of 
“ Question ! ”] 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS : 
report Progress. 

Mr. HANBURY said, he should have 
thought that this was a question on 
which they would have heard something 
from the hon. Member who generally led 
the Irish Party, and he hoped that before 
the discussion terminated they would 
hear something from him, seeing that Ro- 
man Catholics were more affected by the 
Amendment than any other people, and 
that in two ways. In the first place, 
there was no religious community in the 
country more jealous of outside inter- 
ference than the Ro:an Catholics. Of 
that they had pretty conclusive proof in 
the fight—the gallant fight—they had 
been making for their schools. Everyone 
who knew anything at all about schools 
knew how strenuously Roman Catholics 
resented outside interference in such 
matters. Preston, of course, did not 
come within the scope of this Bill, but he 
could speak of a large number of Roman 
Catholies living in the various villages of 
his neighbourhood of Staffordshire. The 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board, as a Staf- 
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fordshire man knew that there were 
many Catholics in that district, and also 
that there were a great many charities. 
He knew that in the villages of North 
Staffordshire the Roman Catholics, 
although numerous, were widely scat- 
tered. The members of the Church of 
England, he admitted, were a large body, 
and able to a large extent to protect them- 
selves even supposing that a majority of 
new trustees should be elected by the 
Parish Council to manage their charities. 
The Church of England would be repre- 
sented on the Parish Council, and in all 
probability would have some of these 
additional trustees, but that would not 
be the case with smaller communities. 
The Roman Catholics, of whom there 
would probably be no more than 20 or 
30 in a village, would not be in sufficient 
force to obtain representatives ; therefore, 
what would happen would be that this 
community which was so jealous of out- 
side interference would not have a single 
representative on the Parish Council, 
and probably would not have a represen- 
tative on the trust. In this way a gross 


injustice would be done to the community 
he represented. 


He trusted that even at 
the last moment the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board would do something to pro- 
tect this small eemmunity. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the hon. 
Member for the University of Oxford 
had spoken of the obstinacy, the igno- 
rance, and the want of common sense of 
the Government—not a very encouraging 
invitation to the Minister in charge of 
the Bill to take part in the discussion. 
If one commenced to reply to such 
epithets there was a possibility of losing 
one’s temper. He was perfectly amazed 
at this controversy. As he read the Bill, 
Roman Catholic, Jewish, and other de- 
nomivational charities were entirely out- 
side of it. The principle of the Bill was 
that an eleemosynary charity, adminis- 
tered by officers of any church or de- 
nomination, did not constitute an 
ecclesiastical charity ; but they did not 
vary or minimise the expressed opinion 
of the Charity Commissioners, and, in- 
deed, the law of the land, that a charity 
confined to the members of a certain 
church or denomination was an ecclesias- 
tical charity. The right hon, Gentle- 
mau opposite shook his head, but they 
had put words into the Definition Clause 
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dealing with property held in trust for 
any particular denomination. Now, he 
supposed, they would have a discussion 
as tothe meaving of the Definition Clause 
before they reached it. He could but 
state the intention of the Government. 
They were not dealing with Roman 
Catholic, Jewish, Church of England, 
or Nonconformist charities as such. 
In this clause they were dealing 
with the public charities of the parish, 
and all the Government maintained was 
that, where the officers through whom a 
charity was administered belonged to a 
particular Church, that did not con- 
stitute the charity a charity for 
the benefit of that Chureh. He 
had stated over and over again until, 
he was sure, the Committee were weary 
of hearing him, that when they reached 
the Definition Clause the Government 
would welcome any suggestion or re- 
commendation which could be advanced 
in order to make that clause, if necessary, 
clearer and fairer. He could quite under- 
stand the attitude of hon. Members from 
Ireland, who knew perfectly well that 
their charities were in no danger what- 
ever. If the Government were not ouly 
to be fought on what was not in the Bill, 
but was to be told that there was some- 
thing in their minds that they disclaimed 
the discussion on the Bill must range 
over a wide and vast field. 

Mr. HANBURY said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had bagged the whole ques- 
tion by putting in the word “exclusively.” 
He (Mr. Hanbury) admitted that charities 
confined to Roman Catholics or Noncon- 
formists or members of the Church of 
England exclusively might not be 
affected by the Amendment. He did not 
think they would be. But his case was 
that of charities the trustees of which 
were Roman Catholics, but the applica- 
tion of which was not confined to Roman 
Catholic purposes. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman could not deny that such a charity 
was hit by the Amendment. He (Mr. 
Hanbury) was not going to admit the 
right hon. Gentleman’s contention that 
charities left by Roman Catholics were 
all confined to the Roman Catholics. He 
knew many that were not. The same 
thing applied to Church of England 
charities, Jewish charities, and so on. 

*Sm M. HICKS-BEACH said, he 
thought the hon. Members for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford and Preston were quite 
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justified in bringing the case of Roman 
Catholic charities before the Committee, 
but, at the same time, he agreed with the 
President of the Local Government Board 
that the time for discussing that matter 
would be when they came to the words 
providing a definition of “ ecclesiastical 
charities.” What had fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman was by no means 
unsatisfactory as suggesting to the Com- 
mittee that later on they would have a 
thoroughly satisfactory definition of 
“ecclesiastical charities.” The Amend- 
ment now before the Committee had been 
discussed at considerablelength. It would 
not settle whether or not the elective 
trustees were to be a majority or only a 
certain number of the trustees. The 
question was merely whether certain words 
should be inserted in the sub-section or 
should be left out of it ; and that being so, 
and seeing that other questions must be 
raised hereafter, he trusted the Com- 
mittee would now come to a decision. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
rose—— 


Mr. Halley Stuart rose in his place, 
and claimed to move, “ That the Ques- 
tion be now put”; but the Chairman 
withheld his assent, arid declined then to 
put that Question. 


Debate resumed. 
Mr. HENEAGE said, he was glad to 


hear what the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board had said sbout the Definition 
Clause. That, however, would not meet 
his (Mr. Heneage’s) point. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 109 ; 
Noes 68.—(Division List, No. 368.) 


*Sir J. GOLDSMID (St. Pancras, 8.) 
said, he wished to move to leave 
out the word “ additional,” in line 4 of 
the Amendment. The proposal in the 
Amendment was considered by many 
Members objectionable, in so far as it 
would necessitate the appointment of a 
large number of persons to control « small 
matter, For instance, a small charity of 
some £30 or £40 a year would, as matters 
now stcod, have perhaps seven trustees. 
Well, under the proposal before the Com- 
mittee that number would be increased 
to l5—namely, 7 plus 7 plus 1. That 
would be an unreasonably large number 
af gentlemen to manage such a small 
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sum. It was proposed to meet the 
difficulty in a very cumbrous manner— 
namely, by proceeding before the Charity 
Commissioners for a reduction of the 
number. It seemed to him that that 
would not be a very practical or sensible 
course. Supposing it should be thought 
desirable that the number of trustees 
elected by the parishioners or their repre- 
sentatives should be in excess of the 
number of persons appointed under the 
existing arrangement, it would be well 
that some other method should be adopted 
of keeping the number down. It had 
been suggested by Members on that (the 
Ministerial) side of the House, who gene- 
rally supported Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, that it would be much simpler in 
many cases that existing trustees who 
had discharged their duties well should 
be appointed by the parish, if the parish 
thought it right to do so. It was not 
suggested that the parish should be 
obliged to do anything of the kind. All 
that was suggested was that if there 
happened to be trustees who possessed 
the confidence of the ratepayers and their 
representatives that they should be as 
eligible to represent the trust as anyone 
else. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg, Mr. 
Mellor, to draw your attention to the fact 
that there are not 40 Members present. 


*Toe CHAIRMAN : On Wednesday 
and Saturday afternoons the House cannot 
be counted out until half-past 4 o’clock. I 
must point out that a count can take 
place, although the House cannot ad- 
journ if there is not a quorum present. 
Strangers must withdraw. 


The Committee counted; and 40 


Members being found present, 
*Sir J. GOLDSMID went on to say 


that if the word “ additional ” were re- 
tained, people who had discharged the 
duty of trustees to the satisfaction of the 
Commissioners and to the advantage of 
the trust would not be eligible for appoint- 
ment as parish trustees, simply because 
they were already trustees. He proposed 
by omitting that word to enable people to 
elect such persons as their representatives. 
There was nothing in the Amendment 
which would in any way militate against 
the principle that the majority of the 
trustees should be elective. He was told 
that there might be a legal difficulty. He 
always found that when something reason- 
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able and sensible was proposed it was 
common tosay that it would be a good thing 
to adopt if a legal difficulty did not 
prevent its acceptance. He wou d suggest 
that the legal difficulty could easily be 
got over in the present case by adding 
hereafter a very short new proviso to the 
clause. He trusted, therefore, that the 
Solicitor General would not raise any 
legal objection to his proposal. All the 
arguments were in favour of the Parish 
Council having a free hand in the selection 
of representatives, and this object would 
be met if the word “ additional” were 
omitted. 
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Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 

In line 4, to leave out the word “ additional.” 
—(Sir J. Goldsmid.) 

Question proposed, “That the word 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
proposed Amendment.” 


*Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby) 
said, he was quite willing to adopt the 
Amendment. 

Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke) said, he was about to make a few 
observations; but if he understood the 
President of the Local Government 
Board to assent to that course, he would 
not say anything. 

Mr. HANBURY said, he would like 
to ask whether the legal difficulty which 
had been suggested would arise? Was 
it possible to appoint no new trustees, 
but merely to re-appoint the old ones ? 
The intention of the President of the 
Local Government Board should be made 
clear. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that there 
was no great encouragement to accept 
the Amendment, if it were to lead to a 
long discussion as to whether the Amend- 
ment would effect its purpose. He was 
not responsible for the Amendment, 
which the Government, however, ac- 
cepted. 

Mr. HANBURY said, he only wished 
to know whether the Amendment would 
prevent future difficulty 7 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, they ac- 
cepted the Amendment, believing that no 
legal difficulty would arise. 

Sir H. JAMES (Bury, Lancashire) 
said, no difficulty could arise, because on 
Report he would move to insert the 
words— 
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“ Provided that any person already a trustee 
shall be eligible.” a 

Mr. RANKIN (Herefordshire, Leo- 
minster) said, he wished to know, if there 
was a fresh election of the existing 
trustees, would it be necessary to have 
uew trust deeds drawn? He had beena 
Churchwarden for many years, and had 
got something to do with such matters, 
so that he knew the difficulty that 
existed when new names were required 
to be inserted in trusts. They should 
know how the matter would stand, and 
whether new deeds would have to be 
drawn up as a consequence of the 
operation of the clause. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he would 
merely point out that Churchwardens 
were not in any way concerned. 

Mr. RANKIN said, they might be. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: We accept 
the Amendment. 

Sir J. GORST said, he did not think 
progress was facilitated by this method 
of meeting the reasonable questions 
addressed to the Government. The 
difficulty in this matter was exactly that 
which he himself suggested in the early 
part of the afternoon, and it struck him 
as a serious one. If the Government 
would meet the view put forward by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bodmin with regard to the appoint- 
ments on the ‘Trustee Bodies, there 
would be no further discussion. He took 
it, from the silence of the Solicitor 
General (Sir J. Rigby) and the President 
of the ‘Local Government Board, that 
they would look into the question and 
see if they could settle the difficulty. Tf 
that were so, he was sure no one wished 
to detain the Committee. 

Question put, and negatived. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle) moved— 

In line 5, after the word “ trustees,” to insert 

“ whether alrealy trustees or not.” 
He said, it would be better not to wait 
until Report to make this point clear. It 
was desirable the position of these 
persons should be made clear at once. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 


| Amendment, 


In line 5, after the word “trustees,” to 
insert the woris “whether already t:ustees or 
not.”"— (Mr. £. Stanhope.) 

Question proposed, * That those words 
be there inserted in the Amendment.” 
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Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
J. Riesy, Forfar) said, he thought these 
words would be very improper words to 
insert there. The question had already 
been settled with regard to the appoint- 
ment of trustees. The Amendment 
provided that the trustees already serving 
would continue to serve without any 
resignation ; but to say that an appoint- 
ment should not be an appointment—that 
some sort of form should be gone through 
whereby trustees already were to be, 
without resignation, appointed by the 
Parish Council would be a contradiction 
in terms. The words suggested by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bury struck him at the time as rather 
more in accordance with the intentions of 
the Government. He did not remember 
the words just now 


Sm H. JAMES said, if his hon. and 
learned Friend would tell him what his 
intention was he would find words for 
him. [Laughter.] He (Sir H. James) 
was really serious. They ought to make 
the matter clear. If the Solicitor 
General said he would consider the 
matter he should be glad. 


Str J. RIGBY: What were the 
words ? 


Str H. JAMES: My words provide 
that a person shall be eligible for election 
as a trustee, although he is already a 
trustee. 


Str J. RIGBY said, so far as the 
ease was concerned of a trustee resigning, 
he did not think any words were required. 
But the suggestion had been made that 
the resignation of a trustee might involve 
the appointment of a trustee by a body 
other than the Parish Council. The ques- 
tion was not a very easy one to solve ; but 
it was not beyond the resources of drafts- 
manship. The Government were perfectly 
ready to take the question into considera- 
tion with a view to obviating the diffi- 
culty. He was not prepared to offer a 
solution on the spur of the moment ; but 
he would see whether words could not be 
brought up on the Report. 

*Sir J. GOLDSMID said, the Solicitor 
General had not appreciated thedifficulty. 
He understood the hon. and learned 
Gentleman to speak about resignation on 
the part of existing trustees if they were 
to be the elected representatives of the 
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parish. He, however, had made no 
suggestion as to there being any resigna- 
tions. The case which he put, and which 
he thought the President of the Local 
Government Board agreed to, was that 
of the parishioners being allowed to 
choose as their representative one of the 
existing trustees. In that case no re- 
signation would be necessary. The 
parishioners would simply say—‘ A 
particular man has our confidence. He 
is on the trust. Let us appoint him as 
our representative in our name.” That 
was what he (Sir J. Goldsmid) understood 
the Government to have accepted and 
what the right hon. Gentleman the late 
Secretary of State for War (Mr. E. 
Stanhope) was endeavouring to urge. 
It did not affect the other question 
mentioned by the Solicitor General. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he under- 
stood the meaning of the Amendment to 
be this :—A B was a trustee for life, or 
a co-optative trustee. He was prepared 
to accept the position of an elective 
trustee. If the parish wished to elect 
him, there should be no obstacle in the 
way. It would be unwise to prevent 
that—subject, of course, to the trustee 
going out of office at the end of three 
years. They would be prepared to con- 
sider any words that might be put down 
by the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Bury on the Report stage ; 
but, in the meantime, they had accepted 
an Amendment which they thought was 
satisfactory. The choice of the parish 
was not to be restricted to outsiders!; but 
if an existing trustee were appointed, he 
became an elective trustee. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) 
said, if there was any complaint as to 
delay in this matter, the blame must rest 
with Her Majesty’s Government. The 
Members of the Government appeared to 
be divided among themselves as to the 
meaning of the words under consideration, 
The Solicitor General had propounded a 
different opinion from that expressed by 
the President of the Local Government 
Board. The President of the Local 
Government Board had placed a different 
interpretation on the words suggested. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I spoke the 
mind of the Government. There is no 
difference between what I said and the 
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opinion expressed by my hon. and learned | of no importance ; he would be supposed 
Friend. to have resigned one office before he 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he repeated | accepted the other. The matter was 
that the Solicitor General had taken a | M€ of absolute unimportance. 
different view from that held by the right) Mr. J. LOWTHER said, it might be 
hon. Gentleman the President of the |a matter of no importance; but it was 
Local Government Board. The hon. and | thought important to accept an Amend- 
learned Gentleman had laid down the | ment 
doctrine that an existing trustee, although ‘ 
appointed for life, ‘oust ilies his sobteton | An hon. Memssr: Question ! 
in order to become a trustee representing Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he was 
the parish, which meant that the trustee | speaking to the Question. He was 
should resign on the off-chance of being | simply anxious that clear and distinct 
elected for the parish. _words dealing with existing trustees who 
Six J. RIGBY said, he said nothing | Might be elected to represent the parish 
of the kind. should be at once inserted in the clause. 
, | He wished to avoid technicalities. He 
Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he was | did not want the point delayed until the 
making good his statement that, in his Report stage, which possibly the House 
opinion, the statements of the two Mem- | might never reach. He thought it was 
bers of the Government who had spoken | ypfair that a person acting as trustee at 
were at variance. He repeated that that the present time should have to submit 
was so, and he asked did the hon. and | to election by some other instrument. 
learned Gentleman not use the words They were entitled to have words to 
that he had now cited ? earry out the meaning of the Govern- 
Mr. H.H. FOWLER said, the trustee ment and of the Minister in charge of 
must be an elected trustee, and the pro- the Bill. Notwithstanding the dissent 
vision they had made was, it seemed to of the Solicitor General, he believed the 
him, perfectly clear. The right hon. and words of the right hon. Member for 
learned Member for Bury had suggested | Horncastle would meet the case. 
certain words, and his hon. and learned Sir H. JAMES said, he rose in the 
Friend had promised they would be care- | hope of bringing this matter to a conclu- 
fully considered. ‘sion. The practical difficulty that ap- 
Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he did not | peared to exist was whether, in case an 
deny that there must be some clear | existing trustee resigned in order to 
consideration of the words. They | become an elected trustee of the parish, 
had the words before them. The | a successor must be appointed to fill the 
right hon. Gentleman had proposed | position he occupied on the trust. Under 
them. [An hon. Memper: No.] He | the Amendment of the right hon. Member 
had brought them forward, and they were for Horncastle that would not be neces- 
bound to be considered. His point sary, and the object was to prevent cum- 
was, that the acceptance of the last bersome numbers. He did not see any 
Amendment involved further discussion, | great difference between the statements 
and that the statement made by the of the Members of the Government who 
Solicitor General differed from that made had spoken. He thought the Govern- 
by the President of the Local Govern- ment might accept. the words as they 
ment Board. He challenged the hon. | stood. 
and learned Gentleman to deny that. Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) 
Sir. J. RIGBY said, in substance he | said, it occurred to him that the point of 
had expressed the same opinion as his | difference between the two sides of the 
right hon. Friend. Under the clause in | House was avery small one. The object 
its present form a trusteeship for the | of the Amendment appeared to be to 
Parish Council could not be forced upon | enable the Parish Council to say whether 
a man without his consent to be elected. | they were satisfied with the present 
He must agree to the election. Whether | trustees, or some of them. If it was a 
an existing trustee went through the | mere question with the existing trustees, 
form of resignation or not was a matter | they should be able to find words to 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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express their meaning. Did the Govern- | 
ment think the words “ appoint a number 
of trustees ” would carry out the adoption 
of the existing trustees? He did think | 
the words would have that effect. He 
understood the Amendment before the | 
House to include persons, whether trustees 
or not. He did not think it was worth 
their while quarrelling over a question of 
words. The words already adopted | 
would not carry out the intention, and 
he thought the Amendment of his right 
hon. Friend would meet the case. 


Mr. FISHER (Fulham) said, he 
understood the Government to admit | 
that a number of trustees might be 
elected from those already existing. | 
The right hon. Gentleman spoke of the | 
rules of the Charity Commissioners as | 
affecting the carrying out of this clause ; | 
but he thought it would be better they | 
should make their meaning clear at once. | 


*Mr. ROBY said, he was clear on the | 
point, as far as he could judge, that the | 
words proposed by the right hon. Gentle- | 
man the Member for Horncastle could | 
not carry out what was intended, and he | 
thought the Amendment should be with- | 
drawn on this ground. The Govern- | 
ment had promised to introduce words | 
which would meet the object the right | 
hon. Gentleman had in view. His own | 
belief was that in order to meet that object | 


_Amendment of the hon. 
| South St. Pancras was accepted by the 
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Mr. H. H. FOWLER: If the right 


hon. Gentleman insists upon that issue, 


'the Government will accept it, and we 


will decide it. Let me recall the atten- 
tion of the Committee to the position the 
Government have been placed in. The 
Member for 


Government in perfect good faith, and 
immediately afterwards the right hon. 


'Member for Bury, being himself a very 


able and experienced lawyer, pointed 
out that it would be necessary to insert 
some words in the Amendment, and he 
gave notice of his intention to bring up 
the necessary words on the Report stage. 
The Solicitor General also pointed out 


that there was a difficulty which would 


have to be provided for, and this was fol- 
lowed by a long discussion as to whether 
the Government were really going to carry 
out that promise, Therefore, on the spur 
of the moment, the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite proposed words which we are 
advised will not meet the case. Having 
accepted the Amendment in good faith, 
and having stated that the Solicitor 
General would see that proper words 
were brought up, we are not trusted. If, 
therefore, a Division is insisted on by the 
right hon. Gentleman we will accept the 
issue. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 


a separate clause or a new sub-section | there seemed to be a difference of opinion 
would be necessary. He did not reply as to the technical meaning of the words. 
to the right hon. Member for Bodmin, | The question really was whether the 
because the difficulty was a purely tech- | present trustees of charities were eligible 
nical one admitting of being easily for election, and thereby able to sit on 
dealt with. The words now proposed ithe trusts with a double qualification. 
would leave the matter in a state of | There would be great difficulty in many 
grave uncertainty, and they would not | Cases in getting proper persons to act as 
know what the position of the trustees | elected trustees, and the proper way of 
was to be. He hoped the right hon. | dealing with this matter was to allow the 


Gentleman would withdraw the Amend-| Parish Council the right to elect those 
ment. who were already sitting on the trust to 


Mr. E. STANHOPE: The object | "Present them. 


of the Amendment is to enable the | 
Parish Council, if they think fit, to select 
from those who are already trustees men 
who in their view are suitable to act as 
elected trustees, so as to get over the 
difficulty of being unable to obtain the 
necessary number of elected trustees. 
Until the Government propose some 
words to carry out that object, if they 
object to my words, I will insist upon 
the adoption of my Amendment. 


*Sir J. GOLDSMID said, his object 


| was to allow the parishioners, if they 


desired to elect the existing trustees, to 
elect them. That would get over all 
questions as to resignation and the in- 
crease in the number of trustees. Persons 
so elected would be practically on the 
trust in two capacities. They would be 
there as original trustees and as elected 
trustees. If at the end of his term of 





office the Parish Council did not choose 
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to re-elect such a trustee, he would still 
remain on the trust in his capacity as an 
original trustee, and it would be for the 
Parish Council to decide whether or not 
they would increase the number of elected 
trustees. If the Government did, not 
accept his Amendment, as he thought 
they had done, the Committee would 
have to decide upon the matter. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I have tried 
to make it clear that the Government 
will endeavour to carry out the meaning 
of the Amendment in good faith at some 
future stage, but not at this stage of the 
Bill. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The right 
hon. Gentleman is under a great mis- 
apprehension when he suggests that we 
regard his good faith with suspicion. 
What we regard with suspicion is his 
declaration of agreement with a policy 
we have not defined. We thought that 
the President of the Local Government 
Board agreed with the views of my right 
hon. Friend the Member for the Horn- 
castle Division, the hon. Baronet the 
Member for St. Pancras, and the right 
hon. Member for Bury, but now it 
appears that there is a fundamental 
difference between them. What I and 
my right hon. Friend contend for 
is that where there are co -optative 
trustees it should be in the power of the 
Parish Council to elect them. But the 
President of the Local Government 
Board says that the trustee must resign, 
and at the end of three years he must 
present himself to be re-elected, or he 
would cease to be a trustee. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I said that 
from the first. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am not 
questioning the good faith of the right 
hon. Gentleman. That is what he said 
from first to last. But this is not a 
question of drafting. Itis not a question 
as to whether the words are the most 
appropriate words for carrying a common 
object. We have different objects. We 
think the proper course is that the Parish 
Council should have the power to elect 
one of the co-opted trustees as their re- 
presentative, and so long as they choose 
to do so that gentleman will serve in the 
double capacity of co-opted and elected 
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refuses to present himself for election, 
or if the Parish Council refuses to elect 
him, then he will return to his original 
capacity as co-opted trustee. That is 
the policy which we desire to see carried 
out. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, that 
he had put on the Paper the same 
Amendment as that of the hon. Baronet 
the Member for St. Pancras, and his 
intention was that the existing trustees 
should be eligible for election, and 
should be both elected and nominated 
trustees at the same time. He put down 
the Amendment for the purpose of re- 
ducing the enormous number of elected 
trustees, and also of shortening the dis- 
cussion on the Bill. [Ministerial cries 
of “Oh!”] Everything the Opposition 
did was viewed with suspicion by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite ; but they should 
remember that the President of the 
Local Government Board had promised a 
certain Amendment later on with the 
object of reducing the number of elected 
trustees. He would point out taat if the 
course suggested by the Government 
were adopted they would not be treating 
the original trust properly. Suppose the 
original trustees were three, and one of 
them resigned, and was elected by the 
Parish Council, then they would have 
only two trustees under the original 
trust. The Government ought not to be 
allowed to play fast-and-loose with the 
trust in that fashion. 


Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll) said, 
that it was clear from the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the Opposition that the existing trustees 
were to play the game of “ Heads I win, 
tails you lose,” because it was intended 
that if they resigned their position as 
trustees, and were not nominated by the 
Parish Council, they were to be allowed 
to resume their former position as trustees. 
That was not fair. What the Government 
wanted was that a man should chose 
whether he wished to act as an original 
trustee or as an elected trustee. [Min- 
isterial cries of “Agreed!”] They 
would have agreed long ago if hon. 
Members on the Government side had 
spoken as little on the Bill as he had. 
The right to speak in the House seemed 
to depend on its continual use. If they 


trustee. But if in the course of time he | did not use their muscles they would lose 


Sir J. Goldsmid 
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the power of them. If they were not 
continually speaking on every Amend- 
ment, then they had no right to speak at 
all. That seemed to be the view of 
some hon. Members. He desired to say 
that he did not think it fair that an 
original trustee should have the option of 
falling back again to his original position 
in the event of his not being returned 
again as an elected trustee. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :— Ayes 81; 
Noes 188.—(Division List, No. 369.) 


*Sir F. S. POWELL moved to amend 
the proposed Amendment by leaving out 
all the words in line 5 from “ trustees ” 
to the end of line 7, in order to insert 
the words— 

“Not exceeding the number allowed by the 
Charity Commissioners in each case.” 

His object in moving the Amendment 
was to give the Charity Commissioners 
a discretion in fixing the maximum 
number of trustees in the case of each 
charity. With regard to the capacity of 
the Commissioners to discharge that 
task, he need not say many words. The 
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that different trusts required different 
management, and that it was an unwise 
course for the House of Commons to 
impose upon every trust, in every part of 
| the country, and under all circumstances, 
| identically the same form of adminis- 
_trattion. His desire was to give that 
elasticity which he believed was neces- 
sary, and without which no institution 
could work well, and could be adapted to 
| the necessities of each case,and the wants 
| of each separate locality. He was fortified 
m that opinion by what fell from several 
hon. Members in the course of last night’s 
discussion. They spoke of the inferiority 
and incapacity of Parish Councils ; they 
went so far as to say that members of 
Parish Councils dared not lift up their 
hands and dared not vote according to 
the best of their judgment. On the one 
hand they praised Parish Councils, and 
desired to invest them with all kinds of 
power, and in the next moment they said 
they were such poor and weak creatures 
that they were not able to vote accord- 
ing to their conscience, and required 
not power from this House so much 
as protection. Therefore, he thought 
he was only acting in accordance with 





Government had already admitted this! the suggestions made by hon. Mem- 
capacity by suggesting that they should | bers when he proposed that the Parish 
be required to act when the number of | Councils should not be entrusted with 
trustees was too small ; and the Report | this duty, but that the duty should rest 
of the Committee on Charitable Trusts | with the Charity Commissioners, bring- 
of 1884 declared that they had exercised | ing to bear an entirely independent 


the powers conferred on them with | action, giving the locality the result of a 
discretion and with seund policy. He | wide experience, and, as he believed, 
thought that was sufficient proof of the | able to assist the administrative efforts 
capacity of the Charity Commissioners | in the parishes throughout the country ; 
to be entrusted with the powers he pro- able to assist them in a manner which 
posed to conferon them. He thought that | would be highly beneficial to the locali- 
the Report proved the competency of the | ties, and a service to those who received 
Commissioners to deal with all he wished | benefits under them. Perhaps he had 
to entrust to them. Further Reports | sufficiently laid his case before the Com- 
from the Committee of 1886 and 1887 | mittee, and he felt most anxious on 
spoke of the policy of the Commissioners |every occasion not to say one word 
as being fully justified. It was sufficient | more than the necessity of the 
for him to say with regard to these | case required. He was _ perfectly 
Commissioners that they had been es- | aware that on many occasions he might 
tablished for certain purposes, and their | have adduced additional arguments and 
policy had been justified by succes- | stated additional facts, but he always 
sive Committees. He, therefore, felt they | thought it was more respectful to the 
were perfectly competent to act as House of Commons to seek to express. 
regarded the limitation of the number | his views in the fewest possible words, 
of Governors. The Committee would, | and, having adduced those arguments 
perhaps, permit him to repeat, in a word | that appeared to him sufficient, not to 
or two, what he had stated in substance | elaborate the case by bringing forward 
on two or three former occasions—namely, | new arrangements and other facts, He 
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had fulfilled his task, and begged to move 
his Amendment. 


Local Government 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 

In line 5, to leave out from the word 
“ trustees,’ to the end of the proposed Amend- 
ment, in order to add the words “as shall not 
exceed the number allowed by the Charity 
Commissioners in each case.”"—(Sir F. 8S. 
Powell.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
*as will cause the number of trustees, 
who are either elected by ’ stand part of 
the proposed Amendment.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The hon. 
Baronet’s speech may be divided into 
two sections. The first part was a very 
just and full defence of the policy and 
conduct of the Charity Commissioners. 
That is not inissue in the present case. 
I have a great appreciation of the 
Charity Commissioners myself, and if 
their conduct were impeached I should 
be glad to join in their defence as a 
Member of the Committee of 1884. The 
second part of the speech was an in- 
teresting summary of what was stated 
last night on the main question of this 
Amendment, but I do not propose to 


follow the hon. Baronet or any other 


speaker upon that. The point of this 
Amendment is that, whereas the Com- 
mittee has decided by numerous Divisions, 
or, as I see the hon. Gentleman shakes 
his head, is going to decide the principle 
of elected trustees, they are not prepared 
to abandon that and hand it overto the 
Charity Commissioners ; I think that is 
not a duty that this clause contemplates 
that they should discharge. This, after 
all, is but another means of attacking the 
same principle. 


Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith) said, the right hon. Gentleman 
spoke just now of the spirit of the 
Amendment having been accepted, and 
indicated that the Committee had 
accepted on all occasions the principle 


that the Parish Council should appoint | 
the majority. He did not think they had 


reached that point yet; that question 
would yet have to be decided. So far 
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the sentiments that had been expressed 
on all sides—namely, that it would be 
quite impossible on all occasions for the 
Parish Council to accept a majority pure 
and simple, because the case had been 
indicated over and over again in which 
very small trusts, amounting to only 
| some £5 or £10 a year, were now ad- 
ministered by a body of trustees already 
amounting to some seven or eight, or even 
_asmany as 10 persons ; and if they were to 
have seven, or eight or even 10, represen- 
tative trustees added to them, it would 
take a body of perhaps 20 persons to 
administer a charity of £5, £10, or £15, 
_which on the face of it was perfectly 
ridiculous, What they wanted to do in 
this matter was to arrange that these 
charities should be administered in the 
best possible way. That was what the 
Committee generally desired to arrive at, 
and that was the end Parliament ought, 
and he believed had in view, and he 
thought they might fairly trust the 
Charity Commission, after the Debates 
during the week, to carry out the views 
of Parliament in that respect. The 
Charity Commissioners, he knew, were 
unfortunately a very unpopular body— 
much too Tory for the Radical Party and 
much too Radical for the Tory Party. 
Therefore, probably, the work they did 
was satisfactory, and by hitting off the 
juste miliex really good work was 
being done. That being so, he 
could not see why this discretion should 
not be given to the Charity Commis- 
sioners. He quite saw a difficulty might 
arise, for the moment the Act was passed 
the work thrown on the Commissioners 
| would be considerable, but he believed 
|they would be perfectly capable of 
carrying it out. The pressure would be 
very great at first, but they would be 
capable of carrying it out, and if his hon. 
| Friend went to a division he would desire 
to show his confidence in the body of 
Commissioners by leaving to them dis- 
| cretion in the matter. 


Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) 


thought they could not consider this 
| Amendment without to a certain extent 


as they had gone at present, they had bearing in mind the Government were 
only expressed the conclusion that the | going to accept the principle by which 
Parish Council was to appoint a certain | the number of trustees should be very 
number of trustees. He thought the largely increased. That being so, some- 


Committee generally was in accord with | thing was wanted to put a reasonable 
Sir F. S. Powell 
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limit to the numbers. As had already 
been pointed out, there were a great 
aumber of charities upon which the 
trustees were more numerous than effi- 
cient, and were they to add to them the 
effect would be to damage the responsi- 
bility of the trustees, and the use of the 
charity. Therefore, inasmuch as the Go- 
vernment were determined to swamp the 
number of trustees upon all these charities 
by this clause, there ought to be some 
words by which a reasonable limit might 
be pat toit. He did not himself like to 
bring in the Charity Commissioners, but he 
could not think of any better proposal, 
and for that reason he supported the 
Amendment. It was all part and parcel 
of the unfortunate position they had got 
into by tinkering with these charities in 
a Bill that was not intended to do so. If 
this part of the Bill had been left out, 
they would have been saved a great deal 
of friction and irritation. But as the Go- 
vernment had run into these difficulties 
deliberately, it was necessary to do some- 
thing to prevent this enormous increase 
in the number of trustees. Those who 
had had anything to do with charities 
would, he thought, agree with him that 
the smaller the number of trustees the 
better it was for the charity, and for 
this reason he should support the Amend- 
ment. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 120; 
Noes 81.—(Division List, No. 370.) 


*Mr. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) 
said, he wished now to ask the Committee 
how far they thought the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Rugby (Mr. Cobb) 
carried out the principle which he laid 
down, that in every case the Parish 
Council should have power to ensure a 
majority of the representative element in 
the Governing Body of the charity ? 
What was the interpretation the hon. 
Gentleman placed on the represeutative 
element? In his Amendment the hon. 
Member used these words— 

“ Trustees, who are either elected by rate- 
payers or parochial electors or inhabitants of the 
parish, or appointed by the Parish Council or 
parish meeting.” 

Apparently the hon. Member thought 
those were the only trustees who could 
be regarded as representative in their 
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‘character. He (Mr. Hobhouse) ventured 
| to submit there might be others in exist- 
ence, who were equally representative in 
every true sense of the word, representa- 
tive not of any institution, but of the 
people at large, and these trustees ought 
to be taken into account before they pro- 
ceeded to swamp them by a large addition 
made by the Parish Council. Now any 
one acquainted with the modern schemes 
of the Charity Commissioners knew 
that in most of them there were a 
certain number of representative Go- 
vernors. He was ready to admit that 
some of these Governors or trustees were 
not representative in the popular sense of 
the term. Where they only represented an 
institution, such as a College of one of 
the Universities, and not a popular body, 
they could not come under his hon. 
Friend’s idea of a representative trustee ; 
but there were also a great number 
actually appointed by popularly eleeted 
Bodies, by Bodies elected on as popular 
a franchise as the new Parish Council. 
It was obvious the Charity Commissioners 
had been obliged to put on such trustees 
because there was no Parish Comncil in 
existence, and where the Charity 
Commissioners did not use the vestry, 
they had, in some cases, chosen the 
County Council, and in some cases the 
Local Board; and the Committee 
ought to remember that though they 
were regarding this clause as only affect- 
ing a rural parish, they had had warn- 
ing that the provisions of this clause 
would be almost certain to be extended 
to urban districts and even the Metro- 
polis. But there were instances in which 
the School Board had put on representa- 
tive trustees, and he would ask was it 
reasonable to swamp these trustees, such 
as he had named, by another lot of 
trustees put on by another popularly 
elected body. He did not see why they 
should not still recognise the representa- 
tives of the School Board, and especially 
upon educational endowments. He ven- 
tured to make a most strong pro- 
test against enacting by this clause 
a provision that would oblige a 
Parish Council to swamp not only the 
co-optative, the nominated, and ex officio 
Governors ; but the Governors who were 
in every true sense of the term popular 
and representative, though put on by 
another Body than the new Parish 
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Council. Since he had placed his Amend- 
ment upon the Paper there had been 
an important addition made to his hon. 
Friend’s Amendment by the insertion of 
words which confined the meaning of 
parochial charities, and he thought as 
they had now got a large number of 
charities excluded from the clause by 
that most valuable concession, it was 
necessary to move his Amendment in a 
slightly altered form, and he therefore 
begged to move to insert, after “ meet- 
ing,” the words— 

“Or by a School Board or other representa- 
tive Local Authority.” 
It was no alteration in substance, only 
in form, and the reason he did so was 
that, now the clause was more strictly 
limited, there were fewer cases in which 
they would have the County Council 
appointing representatives. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 

In line 7, after the word “meeting,” to in- 
sert the words, “ or by a School Board or other 
representative Local Authority.”—(Mr. Henry 
Hobhousg.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted in the proposed 
Amendment,” 


Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
said, that this Amendment, even in the 
limited scope in which the hon, Member 
had proposed it, would not meet with 


acceptance from those on this side of the 
House who represented county divisions. 
With regard to School Boards, he would 
point out that they were not elected on 
the same franchise as the District or 
Parish Councils. What they were there 
to do wax to give the Parish Council the 
right to constitute an elected majority by 
parochial electors, by either the Parish 
Council or the parish meeting, to govern 
these charities. That was what their 
supporters in the counties demanded, and 
he ventured to say that even if they 
accepted the Amendment in the restricted 
form in which it had been moved they 
should be defeating the wishes of those 
who supported them. His hon. Friend 
had said that these powers would be 
extended by a further Amendment of the 
President of the Local Government 
Board to the urban districts, but he 
ventured to say that it would be resented 


Mr. H. Hobhouse 
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in the urban districts if the School Board 
was associated with the urban District 
Authority in carrying out the powers 
given under this clause. He thought it 
would be a grave mistake to complicate 
the number of authorities who would 
have the power of appointing these 
trustees, and it would be a far simpler 
course to allow the Parish Council and 
the urban District Council to appoint this 
elective majority, and not recognise any 
other Public Authority whatever. 


Mr. LUTTRELL (Devon, Tavistock) 
observed that the effect of this Amend- 
ment would be to constitute a large 
number of bodies in connection with 
these trusts. The hon. Member had said 
that by handing over Local Representa- 
tive Bodies to the County Council the 
latter would have the power of making 
the appointments, and he had said that 
the County Council was composed of the 
representatives of the people at large. 
That was why they (the Liberals) were 
opposed to the County Councils having 
this power. They were the repzesenta- 
tives of the people at large, but what 
they wanted was to have the representa- 
tives of the people at small, in the 
parishes. They were called there to give 
the people in the parishes parish local 
government. It was not a question of 
county government, but of local govern- 
ment. He took it that the people in the 
parishes were anxious to have the control, 
as far as possible, of local charities, where- 
as the effect of the Amendment would be, 
in the long run, to give to the County 
Councils the power which ought to rest 
with the Parish Council and the parish 
meetings, 


CommanDER BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) said, it was reassuring to 
hear the hon. Member say they were 
sent to this House to allow parishes to 
govern themselves. They (the Oppo- 
sition) thought they had been asserting 
that principle for some time, whilst hon. 
Gentlemen opposite had constantly, 
obstinately, and tenaciously refused to 
give the Parish Council that freedom and 
power which he and his friends had been 
so anxious to give them. The two hon. 
Members who had last spoken had not 
given any strong reason for their oppo- 
sition to this Amendment. The powers 
which existed at present ought unques- 
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tionably to be continued under the new 
proposal, and if the hon. Gentleman 

ressed this Amendment toa Division he 
should undoubtedly support him. 

Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
said, the hon. Member for Tavistock had 
objected to the County Council because it 
represented the people at large, whereas 
the hon. Member said he was urging 
the claims of the people at small, what- 
ever that might mean. He submitted 
that even if that objection were valid it 
would not apply to the School Board, 
which represented the people at small 
just as much as the Parish Council ; it 
was elected for the same area, and the 
fact of its being elected on a franchise 
different to that of the Parish Council 
did not diminish its character or lower 
its prestige as a purely local and parochial 
body. It was just as popular in a paro- 
chial sense as the Parish Council ; and 
considering that some of these charities 
might be of an educational character, it 
was a most appropriate authority to 
nominate or appoint one or more trustees. 

Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON (York, 
N.R., Thirsk) wished to point out that 
if the Mover of this Amendment had 
based himself on the hope that this 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Rugby would not be of very extensive 
operation because of the definition of 
parochial charities he was leaning on a 
broken reed. Although the Government 
had accepted the Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman below him defining 
a parochial charity, yet there was an 
Amendment down on the Paper to that 
definition which would entirely destroy 
its force, and the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Rugby was an illustration of 
how the acceptances of the Government 
might be discounted by the Amendments 
of their followers. He took it that the 
intention of the Committee was to im- 
pose no more expense and trouble than 
they could help, and they did not wish 
the money to go to the lawyers, but to 
the.poor. In that case they must avoid, 
as much as they could, having fresh ap- 
pointments of trustees. There was a 
needless waste of money at the present 
moment in law costs in connection with 
the appointments of trustees. It was 
described by the Charity Commissioners 
as a wanton expenditure of charitable 
funds, and they said 
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Tue CHAIRMAN (SirJ. Gotpsmip): 
The hon. Member is now going beyond 
the limits of the Amendment. 


Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON was 
hoping to show that by avoiding as far 
as possible the operation of the Amend- 
ment of the Member for Rugby they 
should be saving churity funds. He 
would give concrete cases of trust of 
which he had got the details. 


Tue CHAIRMAN : This Amendment 
really refers to nominations by School 
Boards or other Representative Authori- 
ties, and the hon. Member must confine 
his references to that. 


Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON said, his 
intention was to show that there was a 
very large elective principle in the 
trustees of a great many parochial chari- 
ties without having these new trustees 
introduced under the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Rugby. This elective 
principle they were proposing to intro- 
duce into trusteeships was there already, 
and was very strong indeed. He pro- 
posed to take the case of the Tarvin 
Grammar School, in the County of 
Cheshire. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : We have already 
passed that part of the subject, and we 
cannot go back upon it. We must con- 
fine ourselves to the addition proposed by 
the hon. Gentleman. 


Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON: The 
addition proposed by my hon. Friend 
would have this effect: that if it were 
carried the case of the Tarvin Grammar 
School would not come under the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Rugby. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: When this dis- 
cussion has been finished the various 
Amendments which have been passed 
will have to be added to the clause, and 
on that general addition it might be 
possible to go into these matters, but it 
is not on this Amendment. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: On a point 
of Order, and for our guidance, I ask 
whether it would not be in Order for the 
hon. Gentleman to show that in the case 
of certain trusteeships there was already 
a very large elective element, quite 
sufficient to carry out the views of the 
Committee with regard to the elective 
element, without accepting the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Rugby in 
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its entirety ? It might be a reason for 
modifying it if it could be shown that 
the elective principle was already very 
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largely carried out in the case of certain | 


trusteeships. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: The right hon. 
Gentleman will see that the Amendment 
is already wide, and the proposal is to 
make it somewhat wider by the particular 
Amendment of the hon. Member. Upon 
the general question being proposed from 
the Chair, that the whole words be added 
to the clause, then hon. Members can go 
into illustrations if they think proper. It 
would not be in Order to do so in the 
present Amendment. 


Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON said, | 


what he was endeavouring to maintain 


was that he could show the Committee | 


one or two cases in which as the Amend- 


ment stood without the addition of the | 


words they were now discussing there 
would be a trust which would be affected, 
whereas if they put in these particular 
words that particular trust would not be 
effected ; and also that there was a strong 
representative element already upon that 


trust. As he was not in Order in stating | 


a particular case, he would state one 
Supposing there was a 
case were there were 12 trustees, 
six elected by the ratepayers of 
the parish, one by a University, and one 
by the County Council, as the Amend- 
ment stood, without the addition of the 
words they were now discussing, the 
trust would come under the operation of 
the proposed new clause, because only 
six out of the 12 trustees would be elected 
by the ratepayers ; but if the words were 
added they would bring in the one trustee 
appointed by the County Council, so 
that seven out of 12 trustees would be 
elected on the representative principle. 
He could show many other cases from 
the Report on the state of trusteeships in 
England where parochial charities had an 
immense representative element on the 
trusteeships already, and where surely it 
was not desirable, in the interests of 
carrying a mere principle to the furthest 
possible limit, to interfere with schemes 
just settled by the Charity Commission. 


*Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.) said, 
there seemed to be some misapprehension 
as to the purport of the Amendment. Its 


hypothetically. 


object was not to add any new element 
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| to the trusts, but merely to provide that 
in calculating the majority which was to 
| be the standard, those really representa- 
tive members who were already on 
such trusts might be taken into ac- 
count. The contrast in the clause itself 
was between privately appointed trustees 
and representative trustees appointed by 
Public Bodies, and it seemed to him that 
inasmuch as the County Council might, 
in certain trusts, already appoint their 
representatives on these trusts they 
ought to be taken into account as repre- 
sentative and not as private trustees. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) desired to point out that 
this Amendment sought to give no extra 
power at all. It only asked that those 
who were already representative mem- 
bers on a charity should be reckoned 
as representatives, and that those who 
were really elected on the trust should 
be treated as elected members, and not 
otherwise. The Member for Tavi- 
stock spoke of charities belonging 
to one parish. But there were 
many charities extending over a number 
of parishes. The hon. Member for 
| Somerset spoke of one which belonged to 
five or six parishes. The District Coun- 
cil under this Bill would be a popular 
body, and surely any member on that 
charity elected by the District Council 
was the very man to be treated as a 
valuable elective member. 


Mr. LUTTRELL : These are, in my 
opinion, unfortunately excluded. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, this 
did not refer to the future at all, but only 
to schemes in being. Fresh schemes 
would be framed on an altogether different 
basis; practically, this only affected 
schemes in hand, and asked that trustees 
elected by District Councils or any other 
body that was really representative 
should be treated as elective members 
precisely as if they were elected by the 
Parish Council. He thought that in 
the interests of the trusts themselves 
and their proper administration the Go- 
vernment ought to willingly accept the 
Amendment. 

Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby) expressed the hope that they 
should hear from the Government what 
they proposed to do. He should have 
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been glad to have had an indication of 
opinion a little earlier, for one of the 
difficulties connected with the considera- 
tion of the Amendment was that the 
Committee were discussing the adminis- 
tration of these charities without know- 
ing from whom the trustees were to be 
eventually selected. The hon. Member 
for the Tavistock Division had told them 
that there was a direct issue between the 
two sides of the House, and that hon. 
Gentlemen on the Government side 
wished to establish government in small 
in the parish, whereas Members on the 
Opposition side wished to establish 
what the hon. Member called govern- 
ment in large. He would not stop to 
inquire what government in small by the 
Parish Council might be, but he would 
point out that there were circumstances 
in many cases where the administration 
of local charities frequently led to a con- 
siderable amount of friction and local 
differences. Circumstances might arise 
which would make it impossible to get a 
satisfactory administration if trustees 
were limited solely to those appointed by 
the Parish Council. There was a dis- 
tinct advantage in retaining the trustees 
who were nominated by popularly elected 
bodies, and it would be better that they 
should have an element nominated by 
the County Council and some outside 
larger authority than confine themselves 
solely to trustees appointed by the Parish 
Council. The Amendment, he submitted, 
would not iu the slightest degree mini- 
mise the popularly elected represen- 
tative system, but would allow those 
trustees nominated by popularly elected 
bodies to remain, and so conduce to the 
satisfactory administration of parochial 
charities. 


Tne VICE PRESIDENT or rue 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) said, in answer to what the 
hon. Gentleman had said as to persons 
qualified to be elected, the Government 
proposed to accept the Amendment on 
the Paper in the name of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Preston, which provided that no 
person not qualified to be elected a Parish 
Councillor should be; appointed an addi- 
tional trustee. He thought that met 
part of the point as to outsiders being 
brought in to govern these charities from 
all parts of the country. On the other 
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hand, the Government intended to adhere 
to what they believed to be the real 
spirit and meaning of the Amendment of 
the hon. Mémber for Rugby—namely, 
that these trustees should be elected in 
the parish and by the Parish Council. In 
the case of a large county like the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, if members of the 
various bodies were to be allowed to be 
representatives in future on parochial 
trusts of this sort, they might have to 
come a very long way, and they might 
not attend the Committee at all. That 
would really defeat the definite object 
they had in view—namely, the guvern- 
ment of a parochial charity by a majority 
of parochial elective trustees. There 
were cases already in existence where 
under the Technical Act of the late Go- 
vernment they had a certain number of 
representatives to the County Council 
already placed upon trusts, and if they 
were to remain for ever it would exclude 
a reasonable number of parochial trustees 
who might fairly expect to be elected. 
Certainly the Government thought that 
the spirit of the hon. Member for Rugby 
would be much better carried out by its 
acceptance as it stood, and they intended 
to adhere to it, They could not, there- 
fore, accept the present Amendment. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the right 
hon. Gentleman had given a very extra- 
ordinary reason for arriving at the con- 
clusion he had stated. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that these District and 


County Councils and other Representa- 
tive Bodies would largely elect persons 
as trustees who would never attend. 


Mr. ACLAND: I only pointed out 
what might occur in the West Riding. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he was 
born in the West Riding of York- 
shire—— 


Mr. ACLAND: I am a Member for 
the West Riding. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the right 
hon. Gentleman was a Member, but he 
(Mr. Lowther) was a born Yorkshireman, 
and he was not going to admit that 
Yorkshiremen was going to elect persens 
to fill offices which they were notoriously 
incapable of discharging. On the con- 
trary, he should say that a member of a 
Yorkshire County Council or District 
Council would be as unlikely to induce 
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his colleagues to appoint dummies an any 
elected body in any other county. He 
should like to know this: Assuming 
that these Representative Bodies were 
fit to discharge the duties for which they 
existed, did the right hon. Gentleman 
seriously contend to the Committee that 
they were unfit to discharge the simple 
duty cast upon them of electing trustees 
or nominating suitable persons to serve 
on trusts? If not, then the right how. 
Gentleman had given them no reason 
whatever for deliberately inflicting upon 
these Representative Bodies a slight, as 
they did when they treated them as if 
they considered they were unfit to 
nominate person to discharge the powers 
they already possessed. 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min) said, he could not conceive how it 
was that a person not qualified for a 
parish Councillorship was to be debarred 
from election as a trustee. The parish 
should have a full voice in the manage- 
ment of the trusteeship if they were to 
carry out the object of the Bill. He 
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would like to point out that there was no 
desire to dispossess trustees appointed 
by School Boards, County Councils, and 


“Boards of Guardians. * The question 
which they had to decide was whether 
trustees so appointed should be considered 
as representing the popular element or not. 
In his opinion, it was quite reasonable to 
say that such trustees fulfilled the con- 
ditions which the hon. Member for 
Rugby and his supporters wished to 
attach to the constitution of Boards of 
Trustees. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he did 
not think the Government quite appre- 
ciated the absurdity of the position in 
which they would find themselves if they 
refused to accept the Amendment, 
especially in the case of those charitable 
trusts which had been reconstructed 
recently by the Charity Commissioners. 
The Commissioners, by introducing a 
popular element in the case of charitable 
trusts recently reconstructed, had givena 
democratic dose to the construction of 
such Boards. The Government now pro- 
posed to give to the Boards an additional 
democratic dose—— 

Mr. ACLAND: The same dose. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: A double 
dose. What was the reason for insisting 


Mr. J. Lowther 
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on this double democratic dose? The 
Charity Commissioners had given popular 
representation in educational trusts by 
introducing representatives of the School 
Boards and the County Councils. 


Mr. ACLAND: I hardly think those 
come under the Bill at all. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he did 
not know ; he had not the comparative 
statistics béfore him. He was aware that 
the matter was not mentioned in the Bill. 
It was not denied that there were parochial 
charities in many cases which would come 
under this Bill, which had been dealt with 
by the Charity Commissioners in that 
sense. They had already a single demo- 
cratic dose, and they were going to double 
the dose. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): And why not ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR asked why 
should they do that? Why were they 
going to give the same dose to charities 
already dealt with as to those not yet dealt 
with by the Commissioners? They were 
going to provide a certain number of 
elected persons who must exceed in 
number those who were selected. That 
was, they proposed to give exactly the 
same democratic dose to trusts that had 
already been reconstructed with the view 
of making them democratic as they pro- 
posed to give to trusts manned exclusively 
by co-optative members. Well, he really 
must ask that they would give equality of 
treatment, as trusts that had been modified 
already ought not to be treated as if they 
were on the same platform and under the 
same constitution as trusts that had not 
been modified. He appealed to the right 
hon. Gentleman to deal with the question 
in a spirit which he suggested. 


Mr. CONYBEARE said, he was not 
satisfied that anything had been done with 
regard to democratic representation. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Charity 


Commissioners have done something. 


Mr. CONYBEARE said, the general 
complaint was that the Charity Com- 
missioners had not sufficiently regarded 
the democratic tendencies of the time and 
had done nothing to give their bodies a 
democratic character. The democratic 
doses administered by the Commissioners 
in their schemes had been homeopathic 
doses only, and the mixture ought to be 
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strengthened. London, for instance, was 
democratic ; yet it was dominated by an 
ecclesiastical representation; and those 
who were supporting the Awendment were 
doing so in order to prevent proper 
democratic representation. 


*Mr. BARTLEY (lslington, N.) 
said, he did not know that they had 
to go to Cornwall to get a repre- 
sentative of London. London did 
not send a democratic majority to 
that House. His experience was that 
when a democratic body began to feel its 
responsibility it became a little Conserva- 
tive. In reference to this Amendment 
they were giving more than the two doses 
referred to by the right hon. Gentleman 
below him, for they were giving double 
and double, since they proposed to put in a 
majority over the existing number,thereby 
making the representative body all round 
twice as large as it was at the present 
time. It seemed to him that the proposal 
contained in the Amendment was neither 
unreasonable nor unfair. They were told 
that adequate protection would be given 
to existing rights, but now they had it 
that such rights would be swamped by 
newly-elected trustees. These trustees 
would swamp the trustees nominated by 
the Charity Commission, the County 
Council, the School Board, and other Re- 
presentative Bodies. Hehoped the Com- 
mittee would go to a Division on the 
question. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 79; 
Noes 121.—(Division List, No. 371.) 


Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: Mr. Mellor, we 
have now reached, or almost reached, the 
time when on Wednesdays the Sittings 
are brought to a conclusion, and the House 
will feel that if we are to sit longer now 
it will lead, not to the despatch of Public 
Business, but to the inconvenience of 
Members generally, and I think, there- 
fore, that it would be desirable that the 
Sitting should now come to an end. 


An hon. MemsBer : Obstruction. 
[Cries of “ Withdraw !”"] 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : I make this 
suggestion to the Government as much in 
the interest of the Government them- 
selves as of their supporters and of other 
sections of the House. I have had con- 
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siderable experience of Saturday Sittings 
as a means of carrying on the business of 
the House, and every one will agree with 
me that when we have got to deal with 
some exceptional measures, or have to 
carry out Supply, Saturday Sittings are 
a necessary evil. But they are far worse 
—they cannot be described as a necessary 
evil—when we are dealing with ordinary 
measures of this kind, for then the amount 
of business got through never is great 
and never can be great, because there is 
no desire on the part of the House to 
meet the views of the Government or to 
further their object, and there never can 
be. When the Government on a measure 
like this chooses to impose upon the 
House a Saturday Sitting I come down 
with no desire whatever to make it pass 
through, or to forward the views of those 
who thus gratuitously and uselessly in- 
flict this burden upon the House. I do 
not wish rashly to make any charge of 
bad faith against the Government ; but 
anybody who will look back to the 
Debates which took place at thé time 
when, in August or September last, we 
handed over to the Government the 
privilege of having Saturday Sittings 
will see that that privilege was asked for 
by the Government for no purpose like 
this to which they are now putting it. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
August last explained the general condi- 
tions upon which alone the Government 
would ask for Saturday Sittings, and, as 
I then interpreted his words, and now 
interpret them, it was not to push on 
ordinary routine business, but to meet 
some exceptional necessity. If I have 
rightly interpreted his words, as I think 
I have, the privilege of having Saturday 
Sittings for such a measure as this is a 
breach of faith with the House. 


Several hon. MempBers: No, no! 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Do hon. 
Gentlemen think I have exaggerated the 
inconvenience of Saturday Sittings? If 
they do, I claim the adhesion of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer himself to 
my view. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, like a wise man, has run 
away. 


An hon. MemBer: No. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If he has not 
run away, where is he? We are at pre- 
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sent in the anomalous and unfortunate 
position of having no Leader of the House 
at all. The Prime Minister (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone), as we all know, is unhappily 
prevented by sickness from being in his 
place, and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer by his own will. Where is he ? 


An hon. MemBer: At his own fire- 
side. 
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Another hon. Member: Sandringham. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Does any 
hon. Member think that any host, and 
above all the host to whom reference has 
been made (the Prince of Wales), would 
prevent the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
from doing his duty if the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer were the least disposed to 
do it? But the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has very wisely, I think, left his 
colleagues to bear the burden and heat, 
not of the day, but of the night. I only 
point out these circumstances as indi- 
cating the inconvenience of sitting at 
this time. If even the Deputy Leader of 
the House is carried away by his engage- 
ments, and cannot be present, what must 
be the inconvenience to other Members 
of the House by the arbitrary and 
tyrannical course which has been taken ? 
I deprecate the kind of scene which is 
likely to fill up the remainder of the 
Sitting—[ Cries of “Oh !” ]—unless the 
Government see the wisdom of assenting 
to the course which I venture respect- 
fully to press upon the notice of the 
Committee. [An hon. Memper: 
Threatening.] Some hon. Gentlemen 
think I am threatening. That is not at 
all the case. They must have ex- 
perience—some of them have not much 
—of what these kind of scenes are, and 
they are themselves at this moment 
giving us an indication of what they are. 
It is these cheers and counter-cheers, 
these ironical interruptions, and the 
heat and passion which are raised 
by collisions of this character which I 
deprecate. Hon. Gentlemen think I am 
threatening. I am only threatening them 
with themselves, because they will be the 
chief actors in the scene which I foresee. 
I shall say nothing, as I think I have 
said nothing, which shall add unnecessary 
heat to our Debate. I have commented 
on the absence of the Leader of the 
House, as I have a perfect right to do, 
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but unless hon. Gentlemen think that is 
an acrimonious topic, not a word have I 
said which should arouse the susceptibi- 
lities of even the most tender conscious- 
ness in the House. I desire now to move 
that you report Progress in the interests 
of Public Business, and not the least in 
my own, for I am quite prepared to sit 
here and share the humble fare which, I 
understand, is provided for us_ by the 
Kitchen Committee. ButI do not think 
anything will be gained by that, and I 
hope the Government will not compel 
the Committee, and, above all, the officers 
of the House who have to be in attend- 
ance, to go through a farce -which will 
undoubtedly be painful, and which I 
believe will be absolutely fruitless. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” —(Mr. A. J. 
Balfour.) 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the right 
hon. Gentleman commenced his speech 
by saying that we had now reached the 
time when, according to the ordinary 
Rule of Wednesday Sittings, the House 
would adjourn ; but, last night, the right 
hon. Gentleman was distinctly told that 
the Sitting was not to be subject to the 
Wednesday Rule. The Leader of the 
House, in answer to a question on the 
subject, stated that the limit of the 
Sitting would depend upon the amount 
of busivess accomplished. Now, Sir, we 
have done nothing to-day—[ Ministerial 
cheers and counter-cheers |}—absolutely 
nothing. [Opposition cheers.| Hon, 
Members opposite accept that statement 
and cheer it. Nothing practically has 
been done, not upon one clause, but upon 
one sub-section of a clause, that has been 
under consideration part of Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday. The right hon. Gentleman, 
no doubt, has had painful experience of 
fighting a Bill, but in the whole course 
of the conflict which took place on the 
Coercion Bill I doubt whether the same 
number of lines occupied the same amount 
of time that has been expended during 
the present Committee. The answer of 
the Government to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman is that we quite appreciate the 
position of the officers of the House. Nor 
have we any desire to impose any burden 
upon the Members of the House, least of 
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all upon ourselves, and therefore it is not 
a pleasant task to ask the House to sit 
long. But the right hon. Gentleman, 
with that public spirit which always 
characterises him, has expressed his wil- 
lingness to stay through the remaining 
business, which I do not think will 
occupy a considerable amount of time. 
We are willing to stay ; and at half-past 
5o0’clock I do not think the time has been 
reached when it is in accordance with the 
practice of Saturday Sittings that the 
House should be asked to adjourn. We 
are, no doubt, in exceptional circum- 
stances asto time. We are approaching 
a period of the year and of the Session 
when it is necessary that business should 
be expedited, and I do not think it 
is too much to ask the Committee 
to deal with the remaining business of 
the day, which raises no new question. 
The question of principle, which I quite 
admit hon. Gentlemen have been quite 
within their right in discussing, has been 
exhausted. I should think that every 
speech that could be made has been 
made, that every argument that could be 
used has been used. The right hon. 
Gentleman and his colleagues have ad- 


dressed the Committee again and again ; 
and under the circumstances the Govern- 


ment cannot, even with the terrible 
prospect of humble fare provided by the 
Kitchen Committee which the right hon. 
Gentleman has pictured to us, accept the 
Motion. 


*Sir H. JAMES said, he would not 
discuss the question on the narrow 
ground on which the President of the 


Local Government Board had put it; 
but when the right hon. Gentleman 
imputed obstruction, he (Sir H. James) 
must ask who were the obstructors ? 
He was sure the right hon. Gentleman 
was not one of them ; but his colleagues 
had been obstructing him when they 
were, he would not say breaking his 
faith, but agreeing to the introduction of 
a sub-section which contained a whole 
Bill in itself. These hon. Gentlemen 
knew that the sub-section would be dis- 
cussed at the greatest possible length, 
and if that course had not been taken, if 
the right hon. Gentleman’s counsels had 
been accepted and his word had been 
fulfilled, the conditions wéuld have been 
very different to those now existing. 
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But the question they were now dis- 
cussing involved the character and utility 
of Parliament. aesaead, They were 
agreed on that. itherto hon. Members 
coming there had been selected from a 
class of men who had many duties in this 
country to perform—duties represented 
by local influence, family estate, and 
duties they had to discharge as heads of 
families. [Cries of “Oh!"] Yes; he 
repeated it. The majority in that House 
had not been composed of professional 
politicians who had no such claims upon 
their time, who had no local influence, and 
who could easily make a home in that 
House, and to whom it was easy to 
desert every duty [Cries of “Order!” 
and “Question !”] except that which 
they thought they were fulfilling when 
they came to Westminster. If this prac- 
tice of constant Sittings throughout the 
year and on every day in the week were 
continued, they would have a different 
class of men to the present in that House. 
If the Government would listen to the ad- 
vice of those who sat around them, and 
who were their best supporters—the senior 
Members of the House—they would find 
that many of them would openly say that 
they would never undertake the burden of 
Parliamentary life again, or seek re-elec- 
tion ina House so conducted. In that case, 
what would be the consequence? Why, 
that the House would drift into the hands 
of other men than had hitherto been 
returned. A new class would come into 
existence, who would sit every day in the 
week, especially if they were paid for it. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR (Liverpool, 

Scotland) : Were you not paid ? 
*Sir H. JAMES: Certainly not. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR: I would ask 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
how much he received during the years 
from 1880 to 1885 ? 

Sir H. JAMES: I will answer that 
question, which I believe no other Mem- 
ber of the House than the man who 
asked it would put to me. I was not 
paid as a Member of Parliament. I was 
paid in the same way as the Prime 
Minister is paid and the President of 
the Local Government Board and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who is 
not here to-night, were paid. 
The interruption that has just taken 
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place will not prevent my making a pro- 
test—I believe a proper protest—on be- 
half of the senior Members of the House 
against the Government imposing upon 
us, at a time when there is no necessity 
for it, a duty which the House can never 
bear, in order to fulfil the obligation of 
Party claims and Party claims alone. 
The Motion which has been made is a 
representative Motion. It is one of pro- 
test against asking Members to bear an 
unequal and unfitting burden, and I will 
repeat that, if this course is persisted in, 
it will bring this House into disrepute 
throughout the whole civilised world. 

Mr. R. T. REID (Dunfries, &c.) 
said, he was sorry the right Gentleman 
had imported into the discussion those 
topics of so much acrimony and heat 
which had characterised his address. 
His reference to the Irish Members who 
were sitting opposite seemed to him (Mr. 
Reid) very unfortunate 

Sir H. JAMES : I made no reference 
to the Irish Members. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman’s reference to pro- 
fessioral politicians without any home 


except the House was levelled against 


those gentlemen. Atall events, he could 
not understand what practical bearing 
the criticism of the right hon. Gentle- 
man had upon the question before the 
Committee. He (Mr. Reid) would ad- 
vert to one sentence in the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech. His right hon. and 
learned Friend had said that the charac- 
ter and reputation of the House were at 
stake. He quite agreed with him, for 
he thought that the way in which these 
Debates had been protracted and the 
way in which speeches had been multi- 
plied, not only on this Bill, but on others 
also during the Session, had, indeed, 
brought the character of the House into 
great peril. He desired to point out 
that hitherto it had been difficult enough 
to pass a Bill which was contested, 
but now it seemed almost impos- 
sible to pass into law any serious 
Bill, even if it purported to be 
uncontested. Such had been the dura- 
tion of the Debates that he apprehended 
that it was very likely that they would 
not conclude their discussion of the Bill 
until the month of February. He 
thought those of them who were interested 
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in legislation in another way were en- 
titled to complain. He did not say this 
was not an important Bill, but he did 
say that if this Bill was to occupy their 
time until February, and was thus to 
destroy the chance of any proper legis- 
lative programme being carried through 
next Session, it would be no use for them 
to go to the country. [Opposition 
cheers and laughter.| Perhaps hon. 
Members would allow him to finish his 
sentence. It would be no use for 
them then to go to the country and 
to lay the blame upon the obstructive 
tactics of the other side of the House, 
for the answer would be prompt and 
natural that the majority in that House 
could have exercised means whereby 
to prevent tactics the effect, he would 
not say the object, of which was suffi- 
ciently apparent. The Government 
would be blamed and would suffer if they 
did not take the means which were neces- 
sary not only to vindicate the authority 
and honour of the House, but also to 
render it an instrument of utility in the 
country. Therefore, although the sup- 
porters of the Government ought to stand 
by them on this occasion, and to insist on 
business being proceeded with, he wished 
to point out that some return was due to 
those supporters from the Government, 
and he would do what he hoped they 
contemplated doing—namely, take the 
responsibility of proposing to the House 
of Commons measures which would bring 
the despatch of business within a reason- 
able compass of time. 


GENERAL GOLDSWORTHY (Ham- 
mersmith) said, that as a pretty constant 
attendant in the House, and one who had 
felt the length of the Session, he must 
protest against their being driven in the 
way in which they had been driven by 
the Government. The Leader of the 
Opposition had only just returned to his 
duties; the Leader of the House of 
Commons was away, and other Cabinet 
Ministers were absent enjoying them- 
selves 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Order, order! I 
really do not think that these topics ought 
to be indulged in. The Question is that 
I do report Progress, and ask leave to sit 
again. 

GENERAL GOLDSWORTHY said, 
that bis reason for supporting the Motion 
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to report Progress was that he believed 
that neither Ministers nor other Members 
could stand the pressure that was put 
upon them. He sat opposite to Ministers 
and looked at them, and could see that 
they were suffering from overwork. If 
they went on like this an extra supply of 
undertakers would soon be wanted. Of 
course there were many Members away 
taking care of themselves; but he was 
there, and there he should remain as long 
as the Committee sat, even if it sat till 
12 o'clock. The hon. Member for Isling- 
ton (Mr. Bartley) sitting behind him had 
been ill, and yet he had come down to 
the House when Ministers were away. 
It was the absence of Ministers that he 
complained of. This Sitting had been 
brought about, in the first place, through 
the faulty drafting of the Bill, and in 
the next place through the Government 
having broken faith with the House. As 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Bury had said, the 
Government, by their action, were de- 
stroying all the amenities of life. They 
destroyed everything that they possibly 
could, and then éxpected good work in 
that House. They could not expect to 
get good work out of a jaded House of 
Commons. Then from overworked 
Ministers the country could not get good 
administration ; and last, but not least, 
there were the officers of the House to 
consider. Although he felt sure that the 
officers of the House would be quite 
willing to bear any burden that might be 
put on them, human nature was human 
nature, and could not last for ever. The 
Government made the House sit all the 
year round and gave them no ease, but 
though they coerced the House in this 
way little would be gained by it. It 
would be better for the Government, when 
they made an agreement with the Oppo- 
sition, to stick to it. At present they 
were like sheep without a shepherd. 
Where was the Leader of the House ? 
At any moment he or some other Mem- 
ber of the Government might come in 
and throw over the Minister in charge of 
the Bill, and undo the work that was 
being done. He had the greatest respect 
for the right hon. Gentleman in charge 
of the measure, but he thought the Com- 
mittee were entitled to a little more con- 
sideration than it was receiving. 


VOL, XIX. [rourtH sERIEs.] 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, that the argument of the hon. 
Member who had just sat down seemed 
to be that all the amenities of life would 
be destroyed if they did not Adjourn, 
because the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was not present and the hon. Member for 
Islington was. The right hon. and 
learned Member for Bury had addressed 
some more serious arguments to the 
House, but it seemed to him (Mr. Labou- 
chere) that the right hon. Gentleman 
had greatly exaggerated the matter. The 
right hon. and learned Member would 
lead them to believe that if they sat on 
for two or three hours more the class of 
Members who now sat in Parliament 
would be changed at the next General 
Election. Well, he should not have the 
slightest objection to that. They on that 
side were in favour of the class being 
changed. They wanted the people to be 
more largely represented, and if through 
their sitting there for two or three 
hours more they brought about that 
change, which, in his opinion, would 
be advantageous to the country, it was 
an additional reason for prolonging the 
Sitting. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman went on to urge, as a special 
plea for adjourning, that there were a 
great many heads of families in the 
House, and that they wanted to do some- 
thing on Saturday night. What they 
wanted to do on Saturday night 
he had not the slightest notion. The 
Leader of the Opposition made the 
amiable suggestion — his suggestions 
always were amiable—that if the Com- 
mittee did not adjourn now it was un- 
likely that much Business would be 
done, and that there might be scenes 
and trouble in the House. In fact, the 
right hon. Gentleman intimated that the 
Government should “knock under” 
and yield to the proposal of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
Opposition for Adjournment, otherwise 
they would be trampled upon and no 
Business would be done. He would 
ask if such an argument had ever before 
been addressed to a Legislature. He 
bad been really surprised to hear it from 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman. 
Well, generally when he rose he (Mr. 
Labouchere) did so to pour oil on 
troubled waters. Saturday Sittings 
were objectionable, if they were not 
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necessary ; but when they had a Saturday 
Sitting and Members were already in the 
House, it would be a foolish thing not to 
make the most of the opportunity. An 
ordinary Sitting of the House lasted nine 
hours. If they were to adjourn now they 
would have sat for only six hours. Why 
should they not have an ordinary Sitting 
of nine hours, which would bring them 
to 9 o'clock? If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman were to move the adjournment at 
that hour he (Mr. Labouchere) could 
understand that there would be something 
in his action. Therefore he asked the 
right hon. Gentleman, in the interest of 
the peace and harmony of which he was 
so strong an advocate, to withdraw his 
Motion on the understanding that it 
should be reconsidered at about 9 o’clock. 

*Sir. W. HART-DYKE (Kent, Dart- 
ford) : As one of the older Members of 
the House I should like to say one or two 
words — and I will endeavour to say 
nothing to disturb the oily surface which 
had been so generously distributed on the 
water by the amusing observations of the 
hon. Member who has just sat down. It is 
a great pity that these disputes occur. To 
my mind the scene, or, I would say, the 
disturbance from which we are now 
suffering, is owing to the settled policy 
of the Government since March last. In 
March last when it was announced that 
the Opposition were to have the gag 
applied to them, and that the whole time of 
the House was to be monopolised by the 
Government alone, I addressed a few obser- 
vations to the House by way of registering 
my protest on the ground that the Go- 
vernment were hazarding not only the 
prospects of the Session, but the good 
name of the House of Commons. It is 
utterly impossible for any Government to 
gag and coerce a very large minority of the 
House, The endeavour to do that has 
been the great mistake all through this 
dreary and ridiculous Session, and this 
meeting on a Saturday is part of the 
same policy, and, therefore, is received 
with just resentment by the Opposition. 
The Government must take human nature 
as they find it. Whether hon. Members 
howl “ obstruction” at us or not we care 
little. We care more for the good name of 
Parliament, and it is with the deepest 
regret that we find that the Government 
are still determined to pursue a policy of 
compulsion and coercion which no Eng- 
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lishman would stand. That may be 
plain speaking, but it is the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. I have had a 
seat in this House for nearly 30 years, and 
during that time I have been present on 
many occasions when accusations of ob- 
struction have been hurled by one side 
against the other. I have unfortunately 
witnessed many scenes in this House, 
but I have never known a Government 
to undertake so mad an enterprise as this 
policy of going into Committee on a Bill 
of this magnitude in the month of No- 
vember. It was one of the maddest 
enterprises ever undertaken by a Govern- 
ment. I venture to urge this in common 
justice to the Leader of the Opposition 
and those who sit behind him, that so 
long as the conduct of this Bill was 
straightforward there was no considerable 
discussion upon the clauses and no heat 
in the Debates thereon. It was only 
when we found that we were completely 
thrown over, that the pledges given to us 
were not fulfilled, and that vital in- 
terests of ours were in great danger, 
that resentment was naturally shown 
at the treatment we received. And 
now what do we find? The usual 
failure, and a Saturday Sitting on sucha 
Bill as this. We find ourselves discuss- 
ing an Amendment to an Amendment 
not moved by one of the Opposition, 
against whom you declaim, but by 
an ardent supporter of the Govern- 
ment. It is no fault of ours that we 
find ourselves in this difficulty. There 
is one way out of it, and that is the with- 
drawal of the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Rugby. We might then get 
on more smoothly. It is a matter of 
regret to older Members to find the 
House drifting into this state of things. 
My hon. and learned Friend (Mr. R. T. 
Reid) has let the cat completely out of 
the bag when he says that we are being 
kept here all the year so that there may 
be sufficient advertising of the efforts of 
the Government to achieve legislation, 
and so that the Government may have & 
respectable programme before they appeal 
to the country. I am obliged to my hon. 
and learned Friend for his admirable dis- 
play of candour in the speech he has just 
made. 

*Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire, E.) said, his right hon. Friend 
(Sir H. James) had spoken for the senior 
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Members of the House. He had been a 
little longer in the House than his right 
hon. Friend, and nearly as long as the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir W. 
Hart-Dyke), and he never recollected 
such a state of things as they saw now— 
obstruction so shameless, and he was 
bound to say so successfully carried out. 
He was not more eager than the Leader of 
the Opposition to stay and partake of the 
humble fare provided by the. Kitchen 
Committee. But rather than allow his 
Party to be bullied out of a great and 
useful popular measure of legislation, he, 
for one, was quite willing to eat his 
Christmas dinner in the Dining Room of 
the House of Commons. 


Mr. BARTLEY 


cries of “ Divide!” 


rose amidst Joud 


Mr. Conybeare rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, “ That the Question be 
now put ;” but the Chairman withheld 
his assent, and declined then to put that 
Question. 


Debate resumed. 
Mr. BARTLEY thought 


reasonable that there should 


it only 
be some 


answer to the speech of the hon. Gentle- 
man who had talked about “shameless 
obstruction,” and said that he would not 


be bullied. Why, the bullying was on 
the other leg altogether. It was the 
Opposition who were being bullied, for a 
large minority were to be absolutely put 
down by the supporters of the Govern- 
ment. For the last three days the Com- 
mittee had been called upon to discuss an 
Amendment which absolutely revolu- 
tionised the Bill. It was an Amendment 
which the Government had never thought 
of until it was put down by one of their 
own followers. Yet they talked about 
“obstruction.” He did not object to 
attend, nor did he object, any more than 
the hon. Baronet opposite, with his great 
heroism, to eat his Christmas dinner in 
the House of Commons if necessary. If 
they could do any good, he had no 
objection to sit, but he hoped the Kitchen 
Committee would supply them with what 
was necessary. What he did resent was 
this: that, while they were called upon 
to sit six or seven hours, Members of the 
Government were away, in addition 
to those absent through _ illness. 
That was not fair. Why should not the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer be present ? 
He was the Leader of the House in the 
absence of the Prime Minister, and he 
was continually altering the decisions of 
the President of the Local Government 
Board. He wanted to know why the 
right hon. Gentleman should be away ? 
He himself had only just got up from a 
bed of sickness, and why should he be 
preseut and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer not be there ? And he wanted 
to knew why other Members of the Go- 
vernment were away? Where was the 
Secretary of State for War; where was 
the Secretary to the Admiralty ; where 
was the Lord Advocate? [Cries of 
“ Question ! ” and “ Order ! ] 

Tue CHAIRMAN: This is not 
material to the Question that Progress 
be reported. 

Mr. BARTLEY again rose 

Mr. Channing rose in his place, 
and claimed to move, “ That the Ques- 
tion be now put”; but the Chairman 
withheld his assent, and declined then to 
put that Question. 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. BARTLEY: Am I to under- 
stand that it is out of Order to refer to 
Ministers not being present when they 
were engaged on a special day ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : It is really not 
material to the Question to report Pro- 
gress. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, it would seem 
that it did not matter whether the Go- 
vernment were present or not. He sup- 
posed it was all right. He said emphati- 
cally that they could not make progress 
with this Bill in the way they were 
going on at present. The Committee 
had met every day that week and had 
done a great deal in connection with a 
new Amendment which revolutionised 
the measure. Now, after six hours’ dis- 
cussion on the present Amendment, the 
whole Committee was tired, and it was 
impossible to devote to the various pro- 
positions brought forward that freshness 
and vigour which were necessary to make 
the Bill suitable to the country. Under 
these circumstances he strongly supported 
the proposal to report Progress. He had 
been a Member of the House for eight or 
nine yéars, and he had always found that 
these heated discussions never resulted in 
any good to the Bill under consideration, 
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A large number of Members considered 
this question of charities most important. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid.) : 
Mr. Mellor, is the hon. Gentleman in 
Order in speaking on the clause when 
the question before the Committee is that 
of Progress ? 

THe CHAIRMAN : Hon. Members 
are bound to confine themselves closely to 
the point when a Motion to report Pro- 
gress is before the Committee. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, his point was 
that the Committee could not properly 
consider the clause if it attempted to do 
so at the present time. Under these 
circumstances he strongly supported the 
Motion. 


Local Government 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 79 ; 
Noes 120.—( Division List, No. 372. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS moved, in 
line 7 of the proposed Amendment, to 
leave out the words “to be,” in order to 
insert the words “not to exceed.” 
He explained that the effect of adopt- 
ing this Amendment would be to 
give the Parish Council power to 
elect as small a number of trustees as 
they chose. He wished to remind the 
Committee, in view of the charge of 
obstruction that had just been made, that 
for the last three or four days the Com- 
mittee had been occupied with an Amend. 
ment which had proceeded, not from the 
Unionist side, but from one of the sup- 
porters of the Government. If, therefore, 
Members said there was obstruction, the 
reply was that it proceeded from their 
own side. There were many cases in 
which there were charitities—such, for 
nstance, as nursing charities—having a 
number of trustees, in some cases ladies, 
who were doing the work well. Parish 
Councils, if left to themselves, might 
possibly in such cases elect a single 
representative in order to keep in touch 
with such an institution, and might regret 
more than anyone else being obliged to 
elect an absolute majority of trustees. It 
had been argued that if the Parish Coun- 
cil approved the work of the trustees 
they would elect as trustees people hold- 
ing the same opinions. The difficulty, 
however, might be to find another six or 
seven who were capable of doing the 
work. The Amendment would give full 
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power and freedom to the Parish Councils 
to elect any number of trustees they 
chose up to and including a majority. 
Why anyone should want to curb the 
liberty of the Council in a matter of this 
kind seemed to him to be most strange 
on the part of those who professed to be 
in favour of representative institutions. 


Amendmen: proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 


~ 


In line 7, to leave out the words “to be,” in 
order to insert the words “not to exceed.”— 
(Mr. Jesse Collings.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
‘to be’ stand part of the proposed 
Amendment.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I need hardly 
say that this Amendment, if--adopted, 
would strike at the very essence of the 
proposed reform. It would doaway with 
the principle which has been discussed 
over and over again on this clause—that 
of making the elective element the ma- 
jority. It is on this point that the battle 
has now been going on so long, and 
although my hon, Friend (Mr. Jesse 
Collings) says it is not a matter of com- 
pulsion, the practical effect of carrying 
this Amendment will be to put it in the 
power of the Parish Council to add only 
one single member. That would strike at 
the very root of the clause, and I cannot 
accept the Amendment. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: The Govern- 
ment are actually not going to trust the 
Parish Councils in a matter of this kind. 
They are going to insist on the Parish 
Councils appointing a majority. The 
proposal of the Amendment is a most 
reasonable one. It is merely that the 
Parish Councils should have the power 
to appoint a majority, but that they shall 
not be compelled to exercise that power. 
The right hon. Genileman (Mr. Jesse 
Collings) has quoted certain cases in 
which it would be perfectly reasonable to 
give a discretion to the Parish Council 
in this matter, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board (Mr. H. H. Fowler) has not 
attempted to answer those cases. I re- 
gret that the Government are continuing 
to show that want of trust in Parish 
Councils of which, at any rate, they must 
acquit us. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, there were a 
very large number of small village cha- 
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rities which were largely supplemented 
by subseriptions. As he understood this 
clause, it would bring such charities 
under the scope of the measure, and the 
result would be to dry up the subscrip- 
tions, which in many cases were the 
larger part of the charity. If the 
Amendment were adopted it would give 
the Parish Council some chance of pre- 
venting this. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
that what the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
had said about the words proposed to be 
omitted was perfectly true. They were 
the governing words of the sub-section, 
and if they were got rid of almost all the 
objection to the provision would dis- 
appear. The right hon. Gentleman had 
well told the Committee that so subtle 
and difficult were the questions that arose 
on the Bill that if they were properly dis- 
cussed the discussion would take a year. 
That was not the fault of the Opposition. 
The right hon. Gentleman had allowed 
to be imported into the Bill all sorts of 
questions which did not properly belong 
to Parish Councils. The most difficult 
and complex question of the numbers 


who were to be placed on the charities 
would affect so nearly all the beneficiaries 


of charities that he did not think the 
Committee would be justified in allowing 
the objectionable word “ majority” to 
remain iu the sub-section without making 
a very strong protest indeed. 

Mr. W. LONG said, that as a regular 
attendant during the Committee stage of 
the Bill jhe had done his utmost as a 
private Member to help the right hon. 
Gentleman to make the measure work- 
able, and he confessed it was not 
encouraging, neither was it calculated to 
facilitate their progress or to secure a 
Bill upon the provisions of which they 
would be able to congratulate themselves, 
to have cast against them ridiculous and 
childish charges of shameless obstruction. 
There had been nothing of the kind. 

THe CHAIRMAN : Order, order! I 
must ask the hon. Gentleman to address 
himself to the Amendment. 

Mr. W. LONG said, the proposal of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bordesley would, if adopted, give the 
Parish Councils a very necessary amount 
of freedom. In many cases there would, 
in fact, be great difficulty in securing a 
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sufficient number of trustees to constitute 
a majority of the Board, and the Amend- 
ment afforded a practical way out of that 
difficulty. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 118 ; 
Noes 72.—(Division List, No. 373.) 


Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN said, 
he wished to add the following words at 
the end of the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Rugby :— 

“ Provided that nothing in this sub-section 
shall apply to charities not included in Sub- 
section (2), which are founded after the passing 
of this Act.” 

Personally he thought the Committee 
had come to a wrong decision by 
providing in Sub-section (2) that in 
future, if anybody left a charity in 
trust tothe Churchwardens and Overseers, 
that trust might be interfered with by 
the Parish Council. The object of this 
Amendment was to prevent interference by 
the Parish Council with future charities 
which were placed in the hands of private 
trustees, and he would not have brought 
it forward had not the President of the 
Local Government Board, when he raised 
the point on the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Rugby, promised to consider 
it later on. He appealed to the Govern- 
ment, was it not preposterous, for in- 
stance, that, in the case of a man giving 
a charity and appointing two or three 
private trustees, the Parish Council 
should have the power at their very next 
meeting to step in and interfere in its ad- 
ministration by swamping his trustees ? 
Suppose he left a charity and ap- 
pointed the Solicitor General and bim- 
self as trustees, the Parish Council at 
their next meeting would appoint three 
other trustees,and would thus prevent the 
charity being administered by the Solicitor 
General and himself in the harmonious 
way he intended when he founded the 
charity. Surely that would impose a 
serious disability. Unless some pro- 
vision similar to that which he submitted 
was inserted in the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Rugby the result would 
be greatly to the disadvantage of the 
poor ; for, if the donor of a charity was 
to be prevented in future from having it 
administered by such trustees only as he 
desired to appoint, the flow of charity 
would be seriously affected. The change 
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he was proposing was a very mild one, 
and unless it was made the result would 
be that in the future charities would not 
be so arranged as to be applicable to the 
benefit of the whole population, but 
would be diverted into ecclesiastical 
channels. He appealed to the Govern- 


ment to allow the pious donors of the | 


future to choose their own trustees. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 
At the end, to add the words,—“ Provided 


that nothing in this sub-section shall apply to | 


charities not included in Sub-section (2), which 
are founded after the passing of this Act.’— 
(Mr. Griffith-Boscawen.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be added to the proposed Amendment.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The hon. 
Gentleman has put a concrete case of a 
trust to be founded to-morrow, and in which 
he says he and the Solicitor General are 
acting harmoniously together as trustees. 
He is afraid that on the passing of this 
Bill the Parish Council will step in and 
swamp the Solicitor General and himself 
by the election of three other trustees. 
If the House sees fit to accept an 
Amendment which I hope to move at a 
later stage, that catastrophe cannot 
happen until 1923, or 30 years hence. 
The Government assume that persons 
founding future charities will know what 


the law is, and will take the steps they | 


may think necessary to prevent that 
interference by the Parish Council which 
they do not like. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE said, it was all 
very well to suggest that future donors 
would be able to take steps to protect 
themselves, but they would have no 
confidence 


unless some such security as that pro- 


posed in the Amendment were inserted | 


the flow of charity would certainly be 


stopped, and one effect of the Amend- ! 


ment of the hon. Member for Rugby 
would be to put an end to the practice of 
leaving money in trust for the benefit of 
the poor. Donors ought not to be dis- 


couraged by the possibility of their | 


arrangements being frustrated. They 
ought rather to be encouraged to continue 
the system of founding charities for the 


Mr. Griffith- Boscawen 


that Parliament would not | 
again interfere—as it proposed now to | 
do—with trust property. The right hon. | 
Gentleman had overlooked the fact that | 
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| poor which had happily so long prevailed 
in our rural districts. He heartily sup- 
ported the Amendment, believing that it 
was nothing more than justice. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: When the 
Charitable Trusts Act was introduced into 
this House in 1853, the very same argu- 
ments were raised as are now being used. 
It was argued then that the flow of 
charity would be stopped, but, as a matter 
of fact, some of the most princely dona- 
tions that have ever been made to the 
| country, such as the Peabody Trusts, the 

Baird Charity of £500,000, the, Gardner 
| Benefactions, and other great trusts have 
been made since the passing of that Act 

in 1853. The history of charitable 
donations had never been surpassed—in 
point of munificence—in any period pre- 
ceding the legislation allowing inter- 
ference by the Charity Commission. 
Masor DARWIN said, the Bill on 
the face of it excluded ecclesiastical 
charities from its scope, and it was per- 
fectly certain the result would be that 
the number of ecclesiastical charities 
| would increase. If a Roman Catholic, 
for instance, wished to leave money for 
the good of the whole parish, he would 
be strongly tempted to exclude from the 
| benefit all who were not of his own 
religion. Legislation which would narrow 
| future gifts in that way would surely have 
| a very evil effect. He thought it would 
be perfectly easy to escape the clause by 
making a charity apply to more than one 
parish. But he felt very strongly that 
the clause was objectionable as it stood, 
and he should, therefore, vote for the 
Amendment. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith) said, there could be no doubt in 
the mind of any reasonable man that ° 
legislation of this kind would tend to 
obstruct the flow of charity. When the 
right hon. Gentleman spoke of the 
Charitable Trusts Act he forgot that the 
powers of the Charity Commissioners 
were limited to charities of the value of 
£50 per annum. All such magnificent 
charities as those mentioned by the right 
hon. Gentleman were excluded from the 
jurisdiction of the Commissioners, except 
upon the application of the trustees. But 
in the case of these smaller charities 
power would be taken—whoever might 

be appointed trustees by the founder—to 
| appoint a majority of elected trustees, and 
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it was that proposal which would 
militate agaist the flow of charity in the 
future. 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. SuHaw Lerevre, Brad- 
ford, Central) reminded the bon. Gentle- 
man that charities of over £50 in value 
could be reformed by schemes of the 
Charity Commissioners, and also by the 
Attorney General. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER assured the 
right hon. Gentleman that he was in 
error. No charitable trust scheme came 
before the House at all. He had four or 
five years’ experience at the Charity 
Commission, and he certainly had not 
forgotten what he then learnt. Endowed 
school schemes did come before the House, 
but they were matters of an entirely 
different character. The only power the 
Charity Commissioners had was in regard 
to schemes for charities below £50 in 
annual value. In the case of charities 
above that value they could, under the 
preseat Act, only deal with these on the 
application and with the assent of the 
trustees. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that 
the hon. Gentleman was quite wrong, 
and that the Charity Commissioners had 
power to frame schemes for charities over 
£50 for confirmation by that House. 
The difficulty was that there was no 
Minister responsible for those schemes, 
and, therefore, practically of late years 
they had not been proceeded with by the 
Charity Commissioners. But the power 
still remained. It could be done by Act 
of Parliament. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER : It is true 
it can be done by Act of Parliament, for, 
of course, Parliament can do anything ; 
but it cannot be done otherwise than by 
Act of Parliament. 

*Sir F.S. POWELL said, the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Commissioner 
of Works bad committed a most extra- 
ordinary blunder. He had confused some 
recommendations in the Report of the 
Charities Committee of 1884, over which 
he himself had presided, with the law of 
the land. The right hon. Gentleman 
might shake his head, but that would 
not alter the recommendations of his 
Committee as to the law of the land. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, the 
First Commissioner of Works had raised 
some extraordinary points with regard to 
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the powers of the Charity Commis- 
sioners. His right hon. Friend seemed 
to have either misconstrued the powers 
of the Commissioners or he had wrongly 
conveyed them to the Committee. What 
his right hon. Friend had said about the 
increase of beneficence in recent years 
had nothing whatever to do with 
parochial charities. He hoped it would 
not be so, but he was inclined to think 
that, so far as parochial charities were 
concerned, the action of the Government 
would practically put an end to them. He 
declared that the Government would do 
no good to the rural population by what 
they were doing now. He knew some- 
thing of the inner life of the agricultural 
labourers, and he believed that when it 
was explained to them that this Bill 
which proposed .to give them Parish 
Councils, which they all so much desired, 
really proposed 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I think the right 
hon. Gentleman is wandering from the 
point. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: I will not 
wander from the point. 

*Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) : Order, order ! 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS : Perhaps 
the hon. Member for Camborne would 
like me to say that I will wander from 
the point, a process which he understands 
pretty well. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I rise to Order. 
I understood the right hon, Gentleman to 
say “I have not wandered from the 
point.” 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, that 
without the protection which the Amend- 
ment sought to give they would do great 
harm to the rural districts, because they 
would practically put an end to those 
charities and endowments which had 
done so much good, notwithstanding all 
their abuses. If it was any use, he would 
even now appeal to his right hon. Friend 
not to be led away by those who knew 
very little about life in rural villages. 

Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON said, it 
must be perfectly obvious to the Com- 
mittee that the passing of the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Rugby without 
this proviso would clearly stop the flow 
of charity. The Government had said it 
would be all right, for they would pro- 
vide that uo donor’s arrangements were 
interfered with until 30 years after the 
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foundation of the charity. But no man 
would be so foolish as to found a trust 
during his lifetime when he knew that it 
would be interfered with in 30 years’ 
time. A man might pay the money 
yearly out of his pocket, but he would 
sign no deed of trust. That would in- 
evitably discourage the flow of charity ; 
because a man, if he did not sign a deed 
of trust, might change his mind or forget 
to carry out his intentions. Then, again, 
the men who had founded charities were 
in most cases men of strong religious 
views—they were either violent Church- 
men or violent Nonconformists, and it 
was not likely that men of that character 
would found charities in future when they 
knew that after 30 years they would be 
administered by people whom, perhaps, 
they regarded with the strongest anti- 
pathy. The Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Rugby would in its present 
form also work great injustice in political 
matters. He, for instance, was one of 12 
trustees of lands and buildings for the 
purpose of maintaining a Conservative 
Club in a parish. That club was a very 
good thing for the parish—it was a paro- 
chial charity; but if under the Act a 
majority of Radicals were returned on 
the Parish Council, despite the teachings 
of the Club, a majority of Radicals 
would also be appointed on the trust, 
and surely nothing could be more 
opposed than that to the feelings of 
those who had founded the trust. It 
was, indeed, too hard that the intentions 
of donors should be upset by foolish 
action of this kind. 

Mr. FISHER said, he wished that 
an Amendment were adopted by which 
such charities as were referred to in the 
Amendment should at least come before 
Parliament, so that Parliament might 
have the opportunity of pronouncing on 
the claims of the Parish Council. But 
what was now proposed by the Govern- 
ment was that all past charities and all 
future charities should be pounced on by 
the Parish Councils 30 years after their 
foundation, and diverted from the origi- 
nal intentions of the donors and testators. 
That was an act of very gross injustice, 
which would be resented to the end by 
the Opposition. Judging from the 
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whole course of. the Debate and the 
manner in which the Bill has been con- 
ducted, he believed they would have met 


Mr. J. Grant Lawson 
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Toe this matter with far more generous 
| treatment from the President of the 
| Local Government Board if the right 
hon. Gentleman had shown less con- 
sideration for the views of certain mem- 
bers of the Radical Party, who had 
exercised a most malignant influence on 
him during the past few weeks. The 
Government appeared to be trying to 
cram into the Bill as much contentious 
and obnoxious matter as possible. 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) 
said, it had been made clear during the 
Debate that when the Act was passed it 
would be utterly impossible for a donor 
to prevent his charity falling into the 
hands cf the Parish Council, except in 
two ways. The donor should either 
create it as an ecclesiastical charity, 
which no one would wish him to do, or 
he would have to tack on to the par- 
| ticular parish he desired to benefit a por- 
| tion of another parish. He thought it 
would be a great disaster if the Bill 
| passed without some remedy having been 
applied to allow a donor to leave his trust 
to his own particular trustees for adminis- 
tration by them. He, therefore, moved 
to add to the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Tunbridge the words— 

“If the founder so provides in the instrument 
creating the trust,” 





The object was to do a simple act of 
justice. If a donor, knowing of the 
existence of the Act, expressly wished 
that his bequest should not come under 
the administration of the parish, his 
wishes ought to be respected, and the 
Act ought not to apply to his trust. 

THe CHAIRMAN: This comes to 
an Amendment to an Amendment to an 
Amendment ; and as it proposes te add 
certain words to the Amendment to the 
Amendment, I think we should deal with 
that Amendment first. 

Mr. CARSON: The Amendment of 
my hon. Friend will have an entirely 
different character if mine were added to 
it, and it might induce many Members to 
vote for it. 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN said, 
that he could not accept the Amendment 
to his Amendment. He did not see the 
object of it. If a donor did not wish to 
contract out of the Act, he could leave 
his bequest tothe Parish Council. If he 
left his charity to private trustees it 
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showed that his intention was to exclude 
the Parish Council. 


Amendment proposed to proposed 
Amendment to the proposed Amend- 
ment, 

At end, to add the words, “ if the founder so 
provides in the instrument creating the trust.” 
—(Mr. Carson.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be added to the proposed Amendment to 
the proposed Amendment.” 


Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
thought the words were unnecessary. 
The fact that a donor, knowing of the 
existence of the Act, left his money to 
private trustees, showed that he did not 
wish the bequest to come under the Act. 
He thought that the Government had 
drawn an absurd and arbitrary line in 
this matter. If a man left his money to 
the parish he intended to benefit and a 
portion of another parish the bequest 
would be outside the Act ; but if he left 
the whole of the money to one parish the 
bequest would come within the Act. 
Therefore, a man would be obliged to do 
a wrong to the parish he intended to 
benefit in order to keep his trust outside 
the Act. He was surprised that any 
statesman, or men calling themselves 
statesmen, should make such an absurd 
and ridiculous distinction. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I should 
prefer to see the Amendment introduced 
into the Bill unamended ; but perhaps 
there are hon. Gentlemen opposite who 
would not accept that Amendment with- 
out the addition of the words moved by 
my hon, and Jearned Friend the Member 
for Dublin University. Observe what 
the modification of the Amenament does. 
Donors who are indifferent to seeing 
their bequests seized after 30 years and 
the purposes of them changed will fall 
under the Act by making no special pro- 
vision in the trust. But my hon. and 
learned Friend desires that those donors 
who do not wish the Parish Council 
under any circumstances to appoint the 
majority of the trustees in relation to 
their trusts should have an opportunity 
of gratifying their wish. As to the pro- 
posal for making all parochial trusts 
revert to the Parish Council after 30 
years, I will not now discuss it in 
detail. I will only say that the argument 
of the President of the Local Govern- 
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ment Board, even though supported by 
the imperfect facts of the First Com- 
missioner of Works, is totally irrelevant 
to this issue. The Charitable Trusts 
Act is no precedent for this step. 
The First Commissioner of Works urged 
that the Act has not stopped charities, 
because many of the greatest charities 
have been created since it was passed. 
But all these trusts were not touched 
by the Charitable Trusts Act at all. 
Leaving the consent of Parliament out 
of account, I challenge any Member of 
the Government to point to any clause 
in the Act which enables the Charity 
Commissioners or any other Public 
Body to alter the trustees appointed 
under the original trust. The truth is, 
the Government cannot quote the Cha- 
ritable Trusts Act as an excnse for their 
present extremely high-handed conduct. 
The protection which the Government 
professes to give to donors in this 30 
years’ limit is entirely inadequate, and 
I hope my hon. Friend will press the 
Amendment to a Division. 


Mr. MATTHEWS (Birmingham, E.) 
said, he desired to know whether it was 
the purpose and desire of the Govern- 
ment to put a stop to local charities ? 
He would defy any lawyer, even the 
Solicitor General, to show how, after the 
passing of the Bill, any parochial charity 
could be created without, within 30 
years, falling into the hands of the 
Parish Council. If a donor, after the 
passing of the Act, deliberately named 
private trustees, it proved that he 
objected to the bequest coming under 
parish administration. On the other 
hand, this Amendment would not prevent 
anybody who approved of Parish Coun- 
cil administration from leaving charities 
to the parish and subjecting them at once 
to the Act. Those who desired that 
parish life should be easier and happier 
must hope for some means being provided 
to enable donors to have their trusts ad- 
ministered by persons in whom they had 
confidence. 


Question put. 
The Committee divided :—Ayes 32 ; 
Noes 136.—(Division List, No. 374.) 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he wanted a 
clear declaration made that in no cireum- 
stances, or at any time, now or hereafter, 
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should any intervention on the part of 
Parliament be exercised with regard to 
the destination of charitable trusts. He 
had supported the Amendment of his 
hon. and learned Friend on the ground 
that it was a moderate one, and one 
which might have been accepted by the 
Government as the basis of some com- 
promise or arrangement. That Amend- 
menr having been defeated, however, he 
did not feel precluded from now sup- 
porting the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for the Tunbridge Division of 
Kent. 


Question put, “That those words be 
added to the proposed Amendment.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 54; 
Noes 109.—(Division List, No. 375.) 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I hope that 
the appeal which I am now going to 
make to the Government will fall upon 
ears less deaf than when I made a 
similar appeal three hours ago. In the 
course of the former Debate the hon. 
Member for Northampton, who has, I 
think, followed the wise example of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and who 
has found other occupation more con- 
genial to his mind than to see the present 
Sitting through, told the Committee that 
about 9 o’clock it would have performed 
a full day’s work and then there would 
be some hope of the Opposition having 
their modest request favourably con- 
sidered. It is not yet 9 o'clock, it is true 
—[An hon. Memner: It is only 8]— 
but as the Chairman will shortly leave 
the Chair for the usual interval, the 
Committee will be practically within 
half-an-hour of that time when Business 
is resumed. It is desirable, also, that 
Members generally should have an op- 
portunity of dining. [JZronical cheers 
Srom the Irish Benches.| 1 hear certain 
lon. Members on the Irish Benches, who 
are not interested in this Debate, and 
who have not given the Committee the 
great advantage of their presence and 
advice during the Debate, indicate that 
they do not think this appeal on behalf 
of dinner by Members of the House is one 
which ought to be considered. I rather 
think that hon. Gentlemen from Ireland 
have dined. Unless I am mistaken they 
look with the serenity of well-fed men 
vu ihe pangs of the hungry ; and I do 


Mr. J. Lowther 
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not think those hon. Gentlemen are well 
qualified to judge of the condition of 
other Members who may have failed to 
get such meagre fare as I understand can 
be procured in the House. There is 
another reason in addition to the fact 
that the dinner hour has been reached. 
The next Amendment on the Paper is 
one of very great importance. It is one 
which was raised by my hon. Friend in 
obedience to a direct appeal made to him 
by the Prime Minister, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and, I think, by the 
President of the Local Government Board 
also. The Amendment raises the ques- 
tion of the living donor, a question which 
very painfully interests a certain number 
of persons who deserve consideration 
There is another reason beyond the 
fatigue of the House why the discussion 
of this Amendment should be deferred, 
This Bill is one on which, above all 
others, the Committee ought to have the 
opinion of those County Members, who 
not merely represent their constituents 
politically, but are from day to day mixed 
up in the work of the localities they 
represent. Those Members have been 
obliged to absent themselves from the 
Debate to-day, not because they are 
going to enjoy hospitality, but because 
of public duties in their districts to 
which they are absolutely obliged to 
attend. The hon. Baronet the Member 
for Tewkesbury, who his universally 
respected in the House as an authority 
on the subject we are discussing, has 
been obliged to go away. Of the 
majority of 109 a large number do not 
naturally and properly take a keen in- 
terest in the Bill. [An Irish Member : 
Yes, we do.] Hon. Members from 
Ireland below the Gangway have great 
sense of humour which everybody 
thoroughly enjoys, but they must still 
allow me to hold my opinion that the 
principal details of this Bill are purely 
English, relating as they do to English 
rural villages alone, and that hon. Mem- 
bers for Ireland have no special interest 
in English charitable donors. The House, 
it must be admitted, is in a maimed con- 
dition. How many Members of purely 
rural constituencies were there among the 
majority in the last Division? I should 
doubt if there were 60. Some of the 
hon. Members opposite represent rural 
districts in Lancashire and Yorkshire 
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which are only rural in the technical and 
legal sense of the word. Of the purely 
rural Members I doubt whether there 
were 60 or even 50 in that majority. Is 
it not a farce for the Government to ask | 
the Committee to continue the discussion | 
of the details of this Bill when their 
own Party, by which they are attempt- 
ing to carry the Amendment, represents 
a maimed and truncated representation 
of the very constituencies we are legis- | 
lating for? On this oceasion I think I 
have avoided anything which would 
embitter the Debate, though I may have 
been less fortunate on a previous occa- 
sion. I simply appeal to the common 
sense of the House, and ask whether 
anything is to be gained for our dignity 
as a whole, whether anything is to be 
gained even for the amour propre of any 
section of the House, or in the progress 
of Public Business, by prolonging a Satur- 
day Sitting, which should never have 
been begun, and which, if it had been 
begun, should have been brought to a/| 
close long since? I beg to move that | 


you do now report Progress. 
| 


Motion made, and Question proposed, | 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, | 
and ask leave to sit again.”"—(Mr. A. 


J. Balfour.) 


Mr. COURTNEY said, herose with the 
hope of being able to put an end to this pro- 
longed Sitting. They had gone through 
a very prolonged and busy week, and 
now they had a very prolonged day at 
the close of it, and no one must have 
felt the fatigues and labours of this 
period more than the President 
of the Local Government Board. 
He would, therefore, suggest to the 
right hon. Gentleman that they might 
now come to some arrangement. He had 
been looking through what lay before 
them, and he thought that within a 
reasonable time they might be able to 
make some satisfactory progress. The 
next Amendment was that in the name 
of the hon. Member for Fulham. As the 
right hon. Gentleman had just said, it 
was an important Amendment; but he 
would observe that it was one the con- 
sideration of which might be taken with 
more appropriateness on the Amendment | 
of the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, which dealt with  tiis 
special subject. That would practically 








dispose of the Amendments they were 
now considering. The sub-section which 
came next was so much of what had been 
done already that there was nothing in it 
to arrest their attention for very long. 
The next Sub-section (4) his right hon. 
Friend had announced his intention of 
giving up. He would suggest, therefore, 
that the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Fulham might appropriately be taken 
in connection with the Amendment of the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, and then, that being the principal 
Amendment, and practically having dis- 
posed of Sub-section (4), there was 
nothing to prevent them rising within a 
reasonable time. 

Mr. ASQUITH: Hon. Members on 
both sides of the House must welcome 
the tone and spirit of the remarks which 
have fallen from the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bodmin. The 
Government are, and have been through- 
out, most anxious to bring the Sitting to 
a close ut the earliest possible time con- 
sistent with making reasonable progress 
with the Bill. The right hon. Member 
for Bodmin, in a pacific and judicious 
spirit, has thrown out a suggestion which 
is worthy of consideration. The Govern- 
ment attaches the greatest importance to 
the discussion of the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Rugby, but it has now 
been so long under discussion—namely, 
from about 8 o’clock on Thursday 
evening to about 8 o’clock on Saturday 
evening—that the Committee will, I 
think, agree that all the interesting and 
important topics it raises have been 
adequately discussed. The Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Fulham, the 
importance of which I do not minimise, 
comes more properly in Order when the 
Committee comes to consider the new 
Amendment of my right hon. Friend as 
to the close time, if I may so term it, for 
these parochial charities, and, therefore, 
might be postponed. The Government 
are prepared to adopt the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Preston. That 
brings us to the end of the Amendments, 
and we hope the Committee will then see 
its way to adopt the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Rugby, then to pass 
Sub-section 3, which raises no con- 
troversial matter, and then, so far as 
Sub-section 4 is concerned, the Govern- 
ment are prepared to move its omission. 
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If this proposal is agreed to we shall 
have made considerable progress, very 
little will remain of the clause for further 
consideration, and the hours of release 
from the arduous labours of the week will 
be speedily reached. 


Mr. FISHER (Fulham) said, he had | 
been staying in the House most of these | 
days to fight this subject, which he con- 
sidered one of great importance, and upon 
which he had bad many letters addressed | 
to him by owners. He felt inclined to | 


fall in with an arrangement by which he | 


might obtain a fuller House in which to | 
bring this matter under discussion. He | 
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person so appointed shall continue to be such a 
trustee after he shall have ceased to be so 
qualified.”— (Mr. Hanbury.) 


Question put, “That the words, as 
amended— 


(3) In the case of every parochial charity, 
the benefits of which are confined solely to in- 
habitants of the parish, not being an ecclesias- 
tical charity, the Parish Council shall, notwith- 
standing that the number of trustees may have 
been fixed by the instrument creating the 
charity, or by any scheme for its administra- 
tion or otherwise, appoint such a number of 
trustees as will cause the number of trustees, 
who are either elected by ratepayers or paro- 
chial electors or inhabitants of the parish, or 
appointed by the Parish Council or parish 
meeting, to be a majority of the whole body. 


would remark that this was the first | Provided always, that no person not qualified 
time it had been hinted to him that his | t° be elected a Councillor for the parish shall 

: ld come more properly at the be appointed one of such trustees ; and no per- 
ee eee peopeny © ;son so appointed shall continue to be sucha 
end of the section. He had no desireto | trustee after he shall have ceased to be so 
prolong the controversy, as he understood qualified,” 


the Government would give him an oppor- | be there inserted in the Clause. 
tunity of fully di ing th tt t | ; 
ey Ae mn fh orm Taare b vate The Committee divided :—Ayes 109 ; 
Me. A.J. BALFOUR seid. h Noes 48.—(Division List, No. 376.) 
ant ect a eSent to vee | On Motion of Mr. H. Hosnousr, the 


the last man in the world to object to any | 


reasonable terms. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary had made 
the suggestion, following that of his right 
hon. Friend opposite, that the Amend- 


following Amendment was agreed to :— 

In page 10, line 30, after the words “the 
parish,” to insert the words, “or, in the case of 
beneficiaries, by persons appointed by the 
Parish Council.” 





ment of the hon. Member for Fulham | : : 
ought to be deferred, and as the Govern- |, 0a Motion of Mr. H. H. Fowxes, the 


ment had accepted the Amendment of | following Amendment was agreed to :— 
the hon. Member for Preston there would | 1 page 10, line 31, to leave out Sub- 
really be nothing more upon the Amend- | section (4). 

ment of the hon. Member for Rugby. Committee report Progress ; to sit 
There was, it was true, a desire on the again upon Monday next. 

part of many Members of the Opposition | 

to express their strong objection to that CEMETERY COMPANIES, &c. 
Amendment, but if they weve now do | Return presented,—relative thereto 
so very little would be gained by the [Address 28th February ; Mr. Picton] ; 
arrangement which had been suggested. | 5) );, upon the Table. 

It appeared to him that his hon. Friends | 
might, for the convenience of the House, | 
be prepared to forego their right of dis- 
cussing the Amendment of the hon. | (ENGLAND). 

Member for Rugby as a whole, relying Copy presented,—of Fifty-fifth Aunual 
upon what chances were afforded them by | Report of the Registrar General for 
the later stages of the Bill. In these 1892 [by Command]; to lie upon the 
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circumstances, he would ask leave to 
withdraw his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment amended, by adding at 
the end the words— 
* Provided always, that no person not quali- 


fied to be elected a Councillor for the parish 
shall be appointed one of such trustees; and no 


Mr, Asquith 


| Table. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
| Motion made, and Question, “ That 
|this House do now adjourn,” — (Mr. 
| Marjoribanks,)—put, and agreed to. 


| House adjourned accordingly at half after 
Eight o’clock till Monday next, 


| 
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1017 Lesson Books in Irish {11 December 1893} 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 11th December 1893. 


QUESTIONS. 


POSTAL REGULATIONS FOR CIRCULARS. 

Sir F. DIXON-HARTLAND (Mid- 
dlesex, Uxbridge): I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether he is aware 
of the great risk and inconvenience 
caused by the permission to post cir- 
culars, &c., in open envelopes and the 
large number of letters that thus get 
wrongly delivered and destroyed ; and 
whether he will in future insist that all 
such envelopes shall have such fastening 
as will prevent such inconvenience ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Mortey, Nottingham, E.) : 
The hon. Member will bear in mind that 
the innovation referred to was long 
pressed upon the Department, and there 
is no doubt that there is an attendant 
risk and inconvenience such as that to 
which he alludes; but very few complaints 
have reached the Department, and I fear 
there is no way of giving practical effect 
to the suggestion made in the last para- 
graph of the question. 


*Sir F. DIXON-HARTLAND: Will 
the right hon. Gentleman consider as to 
having these envelopes open at the side 
instead of at the top ?—other letters 
would not drop in so easily then. 


Mr. A. MORLEY : I am afraid that 
would not be of much advantage. The 
coverings are of all shapes and sizes, and 
what is called the top of one might be 
called the side of another. 


THE NATIONAL LIBRARY OF IRELAND. 

Mr. WEBB (Waterford, W.) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that, although a large sum has 
within the last few years been spent on 
the erection and arrangement of the 
National Library of Ireland in Dublin, 
this Library is yet so far incomplete that 
one-fourth or more of the book shelves 
can, unless on bright summer days, be 
examined only by artificial light ; and 
whether, in view of the danger involved 
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in the use of hand oil lamps in such a 
Library, and the trouble which they 
occasion to the attendants in the search 
for books, the Government is prepared to 
arrange for such a system of electric 
lighting as will render the book-shelves 
available at all times ? 


Tue SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) : 
The lighting of the book store at the 
National Library on dark afternoons is, 
no doubt, unsatisfactory, and the question 
of the best arrangement to be made will 
be considered by the Board of Works 
and the authorities of the Library, 


LESSON BOOKS IN IRISH NATIONAL 
SCHOOLS. 

Mr. BODKIN (Roscommon, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland is he aware 
that the use of the Board lesson books in 
the National schools, though nominally 
optional, is in reality compulsory, as the 
Board examinations are conducted on the 
texts of these books, and the enormous 
expenditure of public money in their 
production renders competition by private 
enterprise for the purpose of producing 
more useful and interesting books im- 
possible ; is he aware that one of the 
subjects for monitresses at their final ex- 
amination, to qualify them for the lowest 
position of teacher, is 1,346 pages of the 
miscellaneous and worthless matter of 
these books, in addition to 287 pages of 
the girls’ reading book, the use of which 
is supposed to be optional in the schools ; 
is he aware that this whole system was 
most strongly condemned in the Report 
of the Royal Commission of 1868-70, 
and that they recommended that— 

“ The National School Board should refrain 
from preparing or publishing any school books 
for the future’’; 
will he direct a Return to be made of 
the number of applications by managers 
for the use of other than Board lesson 
books in these schools, and also a Return 
of the percentage of failures at the last 
July examination on this subject of the 
contents of the Board lesson books, as 
compared with the other subjects in- 
cluded in the examinations ; and will he 
direct a searching inquiry into the entire 
matter, with a view to carrying out the 
reforin so strongly recommended by the 
Royal Commission, and of thus bringing 
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the Irish system into conformity with 
that prevailing in England ? 

THe CHANCELLOR oF THE 
DUCHY or LANCASTER (Mr. 
Bryce, Aberdeen, 8S.) (for Mr. J. 
Mortey): (1.) The Commissioners of 
National Education state that the use of 
the Board’s lesson books is not com- 
pulsory, but that it is necessary that 
books selected by managers shall be 
approved as suitable by the Board. In 
the absence of suitable alternative books, 
the examination of pupils and of teachers 
and monitors has been based on the 
Board’s books, and the questions are 
framed to test proficiency in them. The 
Commissioners add that were other 
suitable books provided, the questions 
would still be framed to test the know- 
ledge of whatever books might be in use. 
The expenditure on the production of the 
Board’s books has been deemed necessary 
to enable the pupils to purchase them at 
prices within their means. As a matter 
of fact, these books are sold at cost price, 
and the Commissioners are reimbursed 
nearly the amount they expend. The 


Hare Hunting 


production of the books is open to the 
public, there being no copyright—a free- 


dom which is extensively availed of by 
publishers, and, as already stated, it is 
open to managers to use other books 
subject to the Board’s approval, and to 
publishers to publish such books. (2.) 
The number of pages quoted in para- 
graph 2 is the total number of pages in 
all the Board’s reading books, through 
which children have had to pass from 
time to time. (3.) It would exceed the 
usual limits of an answer to set out the 
recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion, some of which have been in sub- 
stance adopted. They did, it is true, 
make the recommendation which is set 
forth in the third paragraph, but this the 
Board have not considered it desirable to 
adopt. (4.) To the first of the two 
Returns mentioned in paragraph 4 there 
will be no objection if the hon. Member 
will move for it in the usual way. To 
grant the second Return would, as the 
hon. Member has already been informed 
in reply to a previous question, neces- 
sitate a considerable expenditure in 
time and money. (5.) I cannot at pre- 
sent state whether my right hon. Friend 
will consider the matter as one proper 
for such inquiry as suggested in the con- 
cluding paragraph. 
Mr. Bodkin 
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Mr. BODKIN: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman say whether the Commission 
to which I have alluded in my question 
did not report in the following words :— 

“ The use of these books is nominally optional, 
but it is in reality compulsory?” 

I may say I put that in my question, but 
it was omitted by the Clerk at the Table. 
Does the right hon. Gentleman, in face 
of that Report, adhere to the view that 
the use of the books is not compulsory ? 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.): May I ask whether the fact that 
the books are sold at cost price and 
delivered free at the schools does not 
practically stereotype their use in per- 
petuo in Irish schools ? 

Mr. BRYCE: I am not sure that that 
is the case. Inreply to the hon. Member 
for Roscommon, I may say that the 
Report he refers to was made some time 
ago. It does not follow that it applies 
to the present condition of things. 

Mr. BODKIN: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman indicate any change since 
that date to show there has been greater 
freedom in the use of other books ? 

Mr. BRYCE: A change has, in fact, 
been made, and the Board have expressed 
their willingness to allow other books to 
be used. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: Do I 
understand the right hon. Gentleman to 
say that the books are not supplied at 
cost price and delivered free of charge ? 
I was informed that was so by the 
Board. 

Mr. BRYCE: To ensure accuracy, 
the hon. Member had better put the 
question down, 


HARE HUNTING IN ESSEX. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether his atten- 
tion has been drawn to the fact that 
William Burgess and three others who 
were charged with him (all being men of 
respectable position in long service) at 
Corringham, in the Petty Sessional 
Division of Orsett, in the County of 
Essex, on the 18th of August last, on 
the charge of using four guns for the 
purpose of taking hares, were the holders 
of licences to carry-guns ; that they were 
on the public footpath, proceeding to- 
wards Shelhaven Creek with the inten- 
tion of shooting sea-fowl; that they 
were convicted of using guns for the 
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purpose of taking hares, there being no 
evidence beyond the facts above stated, 
and were each fined £1 and ds. 6d. costs; 
and that three of them were in default of 
payment taken to Pentonville Prison 
handeuffed, and confined until the fines 
were paid; and whether he will cause 
inquiry to be made in this case, with a 
view to the remission of the penalties 
imposed and to the securing effectual 
protection to the holders of similar 
licences ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitu, Fife, E.): My attention has 
been drawn to this case. The defendants 
were the holders of licences to carry guns, 
but they were not on the footpath, whether 
it was public or no, but had spread out to 
the right and left of it, on private land, 
beating the saltings where there are 
hares, and the Magistrates came to the 
conclusion that the defendants were 
there for the purpose of shooting 
hares, although at the time neither the 
prosecutor nor the constable saw 
ahare. The three defendants, with one 
other, were taken to prison under the 
escort of two constables who, for pre- 
caution, handcuffed them. I cannot, 
upon the materials before me, take upon 
myself to differ from the conclusion of 
fact arrived at by the Magistrates who 
heard the evidence. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS : I should like 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman if he 
has any evidence to inform him of the 
fact that shooting is quite usual in this 
neighbourhood, and that no fewer than 
20 people with guns were out there 
yesterday, shooting wild fowl? On 
what evidence did the Magistrates come 
to the conclusion that because people had 
guns they were mecessarily after hares in 
a neighbourhood where they are rarely 
seen, as I am told ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : I will make further 
inquiries. 


THE DUBLIN AND TARMONBARRY 
CANAL. 

Mr. D. SULLIVAN (Westmeath, 
S.): On behalf of the hon. Member for 
North Westmeath, I beg to ask the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade if he is 
aware that the Royal Canal between 
Dublin and Tarmonbarry has not for 
several years been kept in a satisfactory 
navigable condition, even when the head 
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of water at Lough Owel was more than 
ample to supply the canal ; whether the 
present owners of the canal, the Mid- 
land Great Western Railway Company» 
are bound by Section 36 of the local 
Act, 8 & 9 Vict., ¢ 119, to maintain 
and preserve the waterway for the pur- 
poses of navigation; whether he is 
aware that in many places the canal is 
choked with weeds, and that for a very 
long period no dredging has been carried 
out by the Railway Company ; and can 
he state when was the canal last in- 
spected, and what steps he proposes to 
take to compel the company to clear the 
canal ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : I have communicated with 
the Midland Great Western Railway 
Company of Ireland, who state that the 
Royal Canal has been kept in a satis- 
factory and navigable condition until 
last September, when the prolonged and 
unprecedented drought and the conse- 
quent fall of the water level in Lough 
Owel, which supplies the summit level of 
the canal, reduced the depth of the 
water in the canal for a distance of 15 
miles between Killucen and Coolnahay 
to such an extent that this portion of the 
canal has since been only navigable by 
barges of light draught and modern 
design. That the company are now 
seeking Parliamentary powers to raise 
the level of Lough Owel for the purpose 
of impounding more water therein, to 
be drawn upon in time of drought. That 
the company have maintained, upheld, 
and preserved the canal navigation as 
required by Section 36 of the Act 8 & 9 
Vict.,c 119. That the canal is not, nor 
has it at any time, been choked with 
weeds. That five working barges with 
crews and appliances are constantly 
employed in dredging and cutting weeds 
along the line of the canal; and that 
the canal is constantly and regularly 
inspected from end to end by the com- 
pany’s officers. 


THE EDINBURGH SASINE OFFICE. 

Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, 8.) : I beg to 
ask the Secretary for Scotland, in refer 
ence to the system of hours in the Sasine 
Office, whether the recommendation by 
the Ridley Commission of a day of seven 
hours for the Civil Service, as more 
economical than a day of six, was 
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accepted by the Treasury ; whether Lord 
Lothian recommended that in the Sasine 
Office seven hours should be substituted 
for six after the reduction of the staff ; 
whether the staff has since been reduced 
from 92 to 72; whether the clerks are 
employed overtime in the Spring, when 
there is no over-pressure of work ; and 
whether the engrossing clerks have, since 
the recent Martinmas term, been em- 
ployed on the ordinary work of the com- 
missioned staff, contrary to the Treasury 
Minute of 1881 ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : The seven hours has, as a 
rule, been accepted by the Treasury ; but 
on account of the special character of 
the work of the Sasine Office, as I have 
recently explained in this House in 
answer to a question, the application of 
the system of that office has not been 
carried out. My predecessor’s remarks 
on the point will be found in Part IV. 
of his Minute of 1880, which was laid 
before Parliament. The staff is now 
maintained at 75, and overtime has only 
once been used—in the Spring of last year 
—to complete certain indices under pres- 
sure. Pending the introduction of certain 
changes in the system of registration, 
some engrossing clerks have given tem- 
porary assistance at the terms of Whit- 
Sunday and Martinmas, with great 
advantage in expediting the work of the 
office, and are paid by piecework. 


ANTI-VACCINATIONISTS AT KING’S 
NORTON. 

Mr. HOPWOOD (Lancashire, S.E., 
Middieton) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department whe- 
ther he is aware that one J. 8S. Fry, then 
residing in the King’s Norton Union, was 
summoned by the vaccination officer of 
the Birmingham Union to appear before 
the Court of Summary Jurisdiction in 
Birmingham on 22nd September, 1893, 
and there fined under Section 29 of the 
Vaccination Act of 1867; whether the 
vaccination officer was authorised by 
anything in the Vaccination Acts in 
applying for a summons against a parent 
with a child living in another Union; 
and whether, when applying for the 
summons, he informed the Stipendiary 
that Fry and his child were not resident 
iu the Birmingham Union ? 


Mr. Paul 
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Mr. ASQUITH: The facts are as 
stated in the first paragraph of the ques- 
tion. As regards the second and third 
paragraphs, I am informed that the vacci- 
nation officer of the Birmingham Union, 
in which the defendant’s child was born, 
and where he still has a shop, served the 
notices on the defendant personally at 
his shop ; that the defendant did not take 
the objection now raised at the hearing. 
So far as I can see, no illegality was 
committed by the vaccination officer, as 
it is open to anyone to prosecute under 
Section 29, but I am afraid I cannot give 
legal advice on points such as this. 


GENERAL POST OFFICE, DUBLIN. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury): On behalf of the hon. Member 
for Dublin University (Mr. Carson), I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General whe- 
ther he has entered into, or is about to 
enter into, an agreement with the Muni- 
cipal Corporation of Dublin for the 
supply by them to the General Post 
Office, Dublin, of electric lighting ; whe- 
ther he has considered the relative cost 
of such supply, and the cost of creating 
and carrying on the supply by the De- 
partment as in London; and whether 
portions of the necessary apparatus for 
that purpose have already been erected 
at the General Post Office in Dublin ? 


Mr. A. MORLEY: No proposal is 
under consideration for lighting the 
General Post Office in Dublin with 
electric light. Perhaps the hon. and 
learned Member is referring to the new 
parcel sorting office in Amiens Street, 
where the Board of Public Works are 
proposing to provide electric light. 


BALTIMORE FISHERY SCHOOLS. 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.) : 
On behalf of the hon. Member for Cork 
County, West, I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether the late Father Davis 
made any Report or recommendation to 
the Congested Districts Board relative to 
the Baltimore Fishery Schools ; and, if 
so, whether a copy can be presented to 
Parliament ? 

Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Morter): I 
am informed that the rev. gentleman 
did make a Report upon the subject 
referred to, but that it is of a confi- 
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dential nature, and that the Congested 
Districts Board cannot agree to its 
publication. 


SNOW BLOCKS IN THE HIGHLANDS. 

Dr. MACGREGOR (Invernesshire) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland, 
seeing that the public highway between 
Kingussie and Fort William was blocked 
by snow for four days, and no steps 
taken by the Road Authority to restore 
communication, whereby the Post Office 
was obliged to despatch the mails by a 
circuitous route at additional expense, 
whose duty is it to remove such obstruc- 
tion ; and will the Public Exchequer be 
refunded the extra outlay consequent on 
the neglect to keep tie roads open for 
traffic ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: I am in- 
formed that the snow block occurred in 
the Lochabar district, and that the duty 
of clearing it rested with the committee 
of that district, who must be left to judge 
of the time and method of doing what 
is their own work. The Post Office 
Authorities report that even if the snow 
block had beeu cleared the service could 
only have been performed on the 24th 
ultimo, and not on the earlier three days 
mentioned. 

Dr. MACGREGOR: Is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that the Chairman 
of the local committee refused to remove 
the block ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: That is a 
question which must be left to the local 
committee. 


OUR LIFEBOAT SYSTEM. 

Mr. CROSFIELD (Lincoln): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade how many lifeboat stations are 
under the management of the Board of 
Trade ; and whether he will state the 
names of such stations ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The only life- 
boat under the management of the Board 
of Trade is that at Ramsgate Harbour. 
This boat was supplied by the Royal 
National Lifeboat Institution, but the 
crew are paid by the Board of Trade. 


WEIGHTS AND SCALES IN 
OFFICE. 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS (Bir- 

mingham,S.) : I beg to ask the Postmaster 

General whether the present contract for 

the supply of scales and weights to the 
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Post Office Department, which was 
entered into four years ago, is determin- 
able at six months’ notice ; and whether, 
with a view of the terms of the contract 
as to price, quality, and modern improve= 
ments,’ he will cousider the desirability 
of putting an end to the contract and to 
invite fresh tenders ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: The contract in 
question came into operation on the Ist 
of December, 1889, and is determinable 
as stated by six months’ notice on either 
side. The service is very well performed, 
and the prices are considered to be 
moderate. It is not proposed, therefore, 
at present to give notice to terminate the 
contract for the purpose of inviting fresh 
tenders. 


ROADS IN THE ISLAND OF LEWIS. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether his attention has been called to 
a letter which appeared in The Scottish 
Highlander of the 7th instant, signed 
by the Rev. Donald A. Macdonald, of 
Kilmuir, Skye, in which he states that 
he has recently visited the Park district 
of the Island of Lewis, and has no 
hesitation in saying that there is no 
locality in the Highlands where a public 
road is more urgently needed ; and whe- 
ther the Government propose to take the 
necessary steps to remedy this state of 
matters ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : I have seen 
the letter, and am well aware of the 
necessity there is for new roads in the 
Park district, as well as in other remote 
districts of the Highlands and Islands. 
But the hon. Member must bear in mind 
that a large proportion of last year’s Go- 
vernment grant for footpaths in Ross- 
shire was devoted to those in the Lews. 


THE WOODFORD PETTY SESSIONS 
DISPUTE. 

Mr. BODKIN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether the District Inspector 
was present at the proceedings for com- 
pensation by Mr. Lewis, J.P., at the 
Woodford Petty Sessions, which he pur- 
ports to describe; can he state from 
whom his first inaccurate Report was ob- 
tained; whether he consulted the as- 
sociated cesspayers, who took part in the 
proceedings, before making that Report ; 
whether, in view of the vital importance 
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of the accuracy of the official informa- 
tion supplied to the responsible Minister 
for the information of the House, ke will 
institute a strict inquiry in order to bring 
the person detected in furnishing an in- 
accurate Report in this case to justice ; 
whether he is aware that the claim made 
by Mr. Lewis for compensation turned 
entirely on the question if the injury 
complained of was malicious, regarding 
which no evidence was given, and that 
both the associated cesspayers present 
were of opinion no malice had been 
proved, and so voted ; whether the claim 
of Mr. Lewis would have been lost but 
for the casting vote of Mr. Tener, which 
Mr. Lewis secured by voting him to the 
chair ; whether it is in accordance with 
the law for a Magistrate, as such, to 
take any part direct or indirect in a 
matter in which he is pecuniarily con- 
cerned; and whether, seeing that Mr. 
Lewis by his action as Magistrate 
secured his own pecuniary claim and 
Mr. Tener aided him in so doing, he will 
reconsider his decision and report these 
gentlemen to the Lord Chancellor ? 

Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Mortey) : 
The District Inspector was not present 
at the proceedings upon which he re- 
ported, nor was it his duty to be present. 
He interrogated two of his men who 
were in attendance at the Sessions before 
preparing his Report, which came from 
him as the proper channel through which 
official communications concerning the 
district in his charge are made. He 
states he did not consult the associated 
cesspayers, as they reside a considerable 
distance from Woodford, nor did he con- 
sult at the time either Mr. Tener or Mr. 
Lewis. The claim of Mr. Lewis did not, 
I am advised, depend on Mr. Tener 
having been voted by Mr. Lewis into the 
chair, as Mr. Tener was entitled and 
bound to take the chair irrespectively of 
such voting ; and even if the claith had 
been rejected at the Sessions, it would 
have been competent to the applicant 
to renew his claim before the Judge of 
Assize, and to the Grand Jury to allow 
or disallow it. I have already stated 
that the mistake made by the District 
Inspector in his original Report ap- 
pears to have been an innocent one, in 
reference to which I acquitted him of 
any improper motive, and I see no 
reason for taking any further notice of 
the matter. 


Mr. Bodkin 
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ALTRINCHAM LEVEL CROSSING. 

Mr. MATHER (Lancashire, S.E., 
Gorton): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether his attention 
has been called to an account, published 
in The Altrincham and Bowden Guar- 
dian of the 6th December, of an alarm- 
ing accident which occurred at the level 
crossing of the railway which passes 
through the populous town of Altrincham, 
a suburb of Manchester, when a locomo- 
tive engine dashed through the crossing 
gates, which were open for public traffic 
across the line at the time, imperilling 
the lives of many persons and injuring 
one of them; and whether, in view of 
the statement in the newspaper, sup- 
ported by other evidence, that this level 
crossing is a constant source of incon- 
venience and of frequent peril to the 
inhabitants of Altrincham, he will use 
the influence of the Board of Trade 
to cause the Railway Company to 
take immediate steps to bridge the line, 
or adopt such measures as shall per- 
manently serve the convenience and 
secure the safety of the traffic of the 
town across the railway ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I have com- 
municated with the Manchester South 
Junction and Altrincham Railway Com- 
pany with regard to this accident. The 
company state that the gates at the level 
crossing were broken by being run into 
by a light engine, the driver of which 
whilst shunting having, unfortunately, 
disregarded the signals, which were at 
danger. The company also state that 
this is the first oceasion for the last 20 
years and upwards of any person being 
injured at this crossing, at which there 
is a convenient footbridge for passengers, 
though what were the circumstances 
which prevented Mrs. Ashmore from 
using it at the time are not known. As 
regards this particular level crossing 
which was sanctioned so far back as 
1845, I have ordered an Inspector to 
examine and report upon it at once. 


NIGER TERRITORY PROTECTORATE 
ACCOUNTS. 

Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
the accounts of the Niger Territory Pro- 
tectorate are annually laid before Parlia- 
ment; and, if so, under what title, or 
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whether they are contained in the West 
Africa Papers presented by the Foreign 
Office on 21st September last but not yet 
printed ? 

*Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): The accounts have not been 
published, but the totals of the Export 
and Import Duties for 1892 are given in 
No, 1215 of the Diplomatic and Consular 
Reports on Trade and Finance. 


STATE-AIDED DENOMINATIONAL 
SCHOOLS ACCOUNTS. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education will he explain why it is 
that, whilst the accounts of School Boards 
throughout the country are subject to 
examination and audit by officers of the 
Local Government Board, there is no 


Departmental check upon the accounts of | 


State-aided denominational schools ; and 
whether the Government will take such 
steps as may be necessary for having the 
accounts of all denominational schools in 
receipt of Government grants subjected 
to a Departmental audit ? 
Tue VICE PRESIDENT 
COUNCIL on EDUCATION (Mr. 
Actanp, York, W.R., Rotherham) : In 
the case of the schools to which the hon. 
Member refers, the Education Depart- 
ment, before paying the grant, require to 
be satisfied that the accounts of income 
and expenditure are accurately kept by 


the managers, and duly audited, and they | 
also require that the accounts shall be | 


published, and be open to inspection for 
a@ year. 
annually on the accounts, and inspects 
the vouchers. In view of the expense 


which must necessarily attend the em- | 


ployment of Government auditors for the 
accounts of voluntary schools, I think 
that there would be considerable difficulty 


at present in making such arrangements | 


as are suggested by the hon. Member. 


THE DEER FOREST COMMISSION. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland whether, in view of the 
probability that some considerable time 
must elapse before the Deer Forest 
Commission is in a position to present 
its full Report, he will bring his influ- 
ence to bear upon the Commissioners 
with the object of having an Interim 
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[Report issued at once in order to 
facilitate early legislation on the subject 
of their inquiry ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : I must refer 
the hon. Member to the reply which I 
gave to him on the 10th ultimo :— 

“ The Commissioners, according to their last 
communication to me, did not propose to sub- 
mit an Interim Report. They are not yet ina 
position to say when they shall be able to 
report, but they are satisfied, and I think most 
justly, with the progress which they have made 
in an inquiry which must be thorough over a 
very large area of Scotland.” 

*Mr. WEIR: Can the right 
Gentleman give any idea when 
Report will be presented ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: There is a 
Commissioner in the House who will give 
my hon. Friend the best information in 
his power. My hon. Friend will then 


hon, 
the 





OF THE | 


The Inspector also reports | 


see what portion of Scotland has already 
been gone over, and will be able to judge 
for himself how soon the Inquiry will be 
| completed. 
Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll): Is 
there to be an Interim Report of any 
| kind ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: No; the 
Commission unanimously decided that. 

Mr. A.SUTHERLAND (Sutherland): 
|I beg to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
| whether, under the circumstances, an 
| Interim Report could contain any recom- 
/mendations, and whether it would be 
| possible without recommendations to pass 
| legislation. 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : That is the 
view that the Commission have repre- 
sented to me, and I think it is a view 
| deserving the greatest consideration. 

Dr. MACGREGOR: Is the right 


| hon. Gentleman aware that at the rate 


of progress hitherto made it will be 
| several years before the inquiry is com- 
| pleted, and whether, if that be so, urgent 
| legislation upon so important a matter is 
| to be ‘postponed ? 


Sir G. TREVELYAN: No, Sir. 
What I am aware of is quite the contrary, 
The hon. Member is mistaken. 


DESECRATION AT ST. FINAN’S 
CHURCH. 

| Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland with  refer- 
ence to the case;heard at Water- 
ville, County Kerry, in which Edward 
West, a member of the Constabulary 
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Force, was identified by seven credible 
witnesses as having committed an act of 
desecration and destruction at St. Finan’s 
Church, whether the Inspector General 
of Constabulary has taken the case into 
his consideration ; whether, as the hearing 
at Waterville was abortive, and was. not 
attended by any legal representative of 
the Crown, steps will be taken to have 
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advantages as are suggested in the third 
paragraph of the hon. Member’s ques- 
tion certain grave disadvantages must be 
set. 


in Brazil. 


THE EVICTION OF MRS. PADIAN AT 
SUMMERVILLE. 

Mr. BODKIN: I beg to ask the 

Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 





the evidence properly sifted at another | of Ireland whether his attention has been 
hearing, in order to obtain a decision | directed to the eviction of Mrs. Padian, 
upon the merits of the case, and with a| of Summerville, County Roscommon, by 
view to determine whether prosecutions | Miss Hague, of Cloonahee ; and whether 
for perjury should be instituted ; and this is a case in which the Congested 
what action the Board of Public Works, Districts Board might interfere to secure 
as guardian of National monuments, | the land for the tenants deprived of 
has taken in reference to the case ? possession ? 

Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Mortey):| Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Morvey) : 
The Government have decided to insti- | It has not been possible to obtain a 
tute fresh proceedings in the case referred Report in reference to this question in 
to, and the Crown Solicitor will conduct | time to permit of a reply being given 
the prosecution, to-day, and I must ask the hon. Member, 

therefore, to defer the question till 
OIL FUEL FOR THE NAVY. | Thursday. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn) 

Regis): I beg to ask the Secretary to! CONTRACTS WITH FOREIGN FIRMS. 
the Admiralty whether, on the trial of a; Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg 
heavy shale oil as fuel which was made to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
in 1868 by the Admiralty with the whether it is the fact that the Admiralty 
Oberon boiler at Woolwich, it was found | have given a contract toa French firm, 
that 16 lbs. of water were evaporated for | Messrs. Delaunay, Belleville & Co., of 
each pound of the oil consumed, whereas | St. Denis, for boilers to replace chose of 
coal evaporated about 8 lbs. of water for the Sharpshooter; and whether it is 
each pound of coal; whether oil fuel | intended to extend or continue this prac- 
has long been, and still is, successfully | tice of giving orders for ammunition, 
used by Russian vessels in the Caspian | boilers, and similar warlike stores to the 
and Black Sea, and is now being used | manufacturers and workmen of foreign 
for locomotives by English railways; | countries ? 

whether the use of oil fuel would very Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
greatly increase the fuel carrying capacity |The Admiralty have ordered, as stated, 
of Her Majesty’s ships, while doing | a set of experimental boilers for trial in 
away with the necessity for stoking and | the Sharpshooter. It is intended to 
stokers ; and whether, since the Oberon | continue the practice of obtaining from 
trial, any further trials of oil fuel have | every available source (for experimental 
been made, or whether any are now being | purposes especially) any articles likely to 
made or are proposed to be made by the | be of advantage to the Naval Service. 


Admiralty, with a view of ascertaining 
its adaptability to the use of Her 
Majesty’s Navy ? 

THe SECRETARY to tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-Suurtie- 
worTH, Lancashire, Clitheroe): The 
results of the Oberon trial are somewhat 
ancient history, on which it would not be 
useful to go back. Oil fuel has since 
been frequently experimented upon by 
the Admiralty, and its adoption elsewhere 
is being closely watched, both in foreign 





countries and at home. 
Mr. Sexton 


Against such 


A similar course is pursued by Foreign 
Governments with obvious advantage to 
British industries. 

Mr. HANBURY: Are these boilers 
patented in this country ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 


I must ask for notice of that question. 


THE CIVIL WAR IN BRAZIL. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) : I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he can give the House 
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any information as to the civil war in 
Brazil; and whether the report is 
accurate that the forces of Marshal 
Peixoto have been defeated in Rio 
Grande do Sul with heavy loss ? 

*Sir E. GREY: The latest news 
received from Her Majesty’s Minister at 
Rio shows that Admiral Gama has 
joined the insurgents. We have no con- 
firmation of the reported defeat of the 
Government forces in Rio Grande do Sul. 


THE NAVAL ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. HANBURY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty how many 
naval and military commissioned officers 
respectively hold appointments in the 
Naval Orduance Department ; and whe- 
ther the number of military officers in 
this Naval Department is in any way 
due to the deficiency of executive officers 
in the Navy ; and, if not, what is the 
reason for it ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
There are 19 naval and 17 military 
officers in the Naval Ordnance Depart- 
ment. The number of military officers 
is in no way due to any deficiency of ex- 
ecutive officers in the Navy. But at the 
time of the transfer of the Naval 
Ordnance Stores it was arranged at the 
instance of the Treasury that the military 
officers then holding appointments should 
be utilised. As vacancies occur in cer- 
tain of these appointments, they will be 
filled by the promotion of warrant officers 
in the Navy. 


\ SCHOOLS FOR THE BLIND AND DEAF. 

Sir E. LECH MERE (Worcestershire, 
Evesham) : I beg to ask the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education whether, having regard to the 
practical effect of the 13th clause of 
“The Elementary Education (Blind and 
Deaf Children) Act. 1893,” all existing 
schools for such afflicted children will be 
deemed as affording suitable instruction 
during the year 1894 ? 

Mr. ACLAND: The Education De- 
partment will endeavour to certify schools 
under the Act as soon as possible after 
the date at which it comes into operation 
(Ist January, 1894) ; and with that object 
they propose to put themselves in com- 
munication at once with all schools or 
Institutions now recognised by the Local 
Government Board for the reception of 
children sent by Boards of Guardians. 
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The Act empowers the Education De- 
partment to certify only such schools as 
are conducted in accordance with the 
statutory conditions. 


PAPERS ON SIAM. 
Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether the Papers 
relating to recent events in Siam will be 
laid upon the Table before the adjourn- 
ment for Christmas ? 

*Sir E. GREY : Itis not yet possible 
to name a date for the publication of 
these Papers. The Government are 
anxious to lay them as soon as the 
exigencies of the Public Service admit. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES (IRELAND) BILL, 

CoLtoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.): 
On behalf of the hon. Member for the 
St. Patrick’s Division of Dublin, I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is aware 
that the Public Libraries (Ireland) Bill, 
which passed the House of Commons in 
June last and was afterwards introduced 
into the House of Lords, and has for 
some time past been in Committee stage 
in that House, cannot be further pro- 
ceeded with by reason of the Irish Office 
having failed to state in terms the 
Amendments which that Office desired 
should be made in the Bill ; and whether, 
as the Bill is a non-contentious measure, 
and passed the House of Commons owing 
to facilities given by all parties, he will, 
without delay, cause the Amendment 
desired by the Irish Office to be put down, 
and will make such arrangements as shall 
cause its passage into law to be facilitated 
this Session ? 

Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Morvey) : 
The hon. Member will recollect that 
until towards the close of the first part of 
the present Session the Chief Secretary 
understood from the hon. Member that 
he and his correspondents would prefer 
that the Public Libraries (Ireland) Bill 
should be dropped rather than it should 
be amended in the direction thought 
necessary by the Irish Government. 
However this may be, the Irish Govern- 
ment have done nothing to impede the 
progress of the Bill in another place, and 
it has always been and is now open to 
those who are promoting the Bill to take 
such steps as they may deem advisable 
for facilitating its passage. 
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CoLtoneL NOLAN: Will the 
Chancellor of the Duchy give a little 
more information as to the steps neces- 
sary to be taken ? 

Mr. BRYCE: The best course would 
be for the parties interested to agree 
upon such Amendments as would make 
it possible for the Irish Government to 
assent to the Bill and would bring it into 
such a non-contentious shape as would 
insure its passing into law. 


ALLOTMENTS AT BUSHEY PARK. 

Str F. DIXON-HARTLAND: I beg 
to ask the First Commissioner of Works 
whether, having regard to the Hampton 
Local Board’s request, made in accordance 
with Section 2 of “ The Allotments Act, 
1887,” and as the Hampton Authorities 
are unable to find land elsewhere than 
Bushey Park for allotments for working 
men, he is vow prepared to find some 
portion of the land attached to Bushey 
Park for that object, in the same way as 
the late Government did out of the Home 
Park at Hainpton at the request of the 
Hampton Wick Local Board ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. SHaw Lerevre, Brad- 
ford, Central): I am glad to say that I 
have been able to advise Her Majesty 
to comply with the request of the 
Authorities of Hampton, and to offer to 
them a field of 13 acres adjoining Bushey 
Park for the purpose of allotments, to be 
held by them under licence from the Crown 
at a reasonable rent. 


IRISH LABOURERS AND ALLOTMENTS, 

Coronet NOLAN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if the Government would early 
next Session introduce a small equalising 
Bill, which would enable the Irish 
labourer and others to obtain those facili- 
ties for holding small plots of ground 
which are atpresent, or will be at the 
close of the Session, enjoyed by the same 
classes in England, through the various 
Allotment Acts and Allotment Clauses ? 

Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Mortey): I 
answered a similar question to this last 
week, and I am afraid I can only give 
the same answer now. If the hon. 
Member will study the English Allot- 
ment Acts and Clauses he will find that 
a Bill enacting them for Ireland could 
not be described as a small Bill, but 
must necessarily be somewhat compli- 
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cated and likely to occupy a good deal 
of time. In the present state of Public 
Business I cannot make any engagement 
on the subject. 


PAID MONITRESSES IN IRISH SCHOOLS, 

Mr. BODKIN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether paid monitresses are 
appointed each year, on the Ist July 
only, in numbers proportionate to the 
number of children attending each school ; 
whether, after the Ist July, they are 
examined in a variety of subjects, in- 
cluding the lesson books of the Board, 
and on failure in those examinations are 
summarily dismissed ; are thé schools to 
which they were appointed thereby de- 
prived of the assistance necessary for 
their efficient conduct for the residue of 
the year; and will he take immediate . 
steps for the removal of this grievance ? 

Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Morey) : 
The Board of National Education 
state that the appointments of paid 
monitresses are dependent on the ful- 
filment of other conditions which are 
subject to a limit fixed in proportion to 
the average daily attendance of pupils. 
Failure at any examination during the 
course renders a monitress liable to dis- 
missal. Considerable allowance, how- 
ever, is made for the answering, which is 
dealt with in an indulgent spirit. In the 
event of a vacancy, another appointment, 
should one be deemed desirable, can only 
be made on the recommendation of the 
District Inspector, and from July | fol- 
lowing. The hypothesis is that every 
school shall have a sufficient staff to 
carry on the business of the school 
without the assistance of monitors, and 
the Commissioners state that adequate 
salaries are paid for such a staff. The 
Commissioners could not approve of a 
departure from the existing arrange- 
ments, nor could they recognise an 
absolute claim to a succession of monitors 
—namely, to the immediate replacement 
of a monitress who has failed by another. 

Mr. BODKIN : Do I understand the 
right hon. Gentleman to say that these 
monitresses having been appointed, and 
all the necessary conditions precedent to 
appointment having been fulfilled, their 
failure in examination deprives the school 
until the following July of the assistance 
it was deemed necessary to afford in the 
first instance ? 
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Mr. BRYCE: As I understand the 
facts, the staff of teachers, even in the 
absence of monitors and monitresses, is 
supposed and intended to be adequate for 
the efficient maintenance of the school. 

Mr. BODKIN : Do I understand the 
right hon. Gentleman to say the staff 
must be absolutely efficient without 
them ? 

Mr. BRYCE: That may be going a 
ittle too far as applied to every possible 
ease. If the hon. Gentleman will put any 
further question down, the Department 
will endeavour to answer it. 


Training Ships for 


AT THE OLD HEAD OF 
KINSALE. 

Mr. WEBB: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade how the 
matter stands with regard to placing an 
improved light at the Old Head of Kin- 
sale; whether the Commissioners of 
Irish Lights have ever sent a formal 
application, accompanied by estimates of 
the cost, for the placing of the electric 
light at that station; and, if so, what is 
the amount of such estimate; and whether 
the Board of Trade and the Trinity 
House have given their statutory sanction 
for the commencing of the work ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I have replied to 
these questions in my answers to the hon. 
Member for Dublin City (St. Stephen’s 
Green Division) on June 19th Jast and to 
the hon. Member for Londonderry City 
on August 25th last, in which I stated 
that in March, 1891, the Commissioners 
of Irish Lights applied to the Trinity 
House for the requisite sanction to the 
establishment of a fixed electric light at 
the Old Head of Kinsale, and that the 
Trinity House declined to give their 
statutory approval. 


LIGHTS 


TRAINING SHIPS FOR THE NAVY. 

Captain DONELAN: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Admiralty whether, 
in view of any contemplated increase in 
the strength of the Royal Navy, and of 
the desirability of affording Irish boys 
the same facilities for joining the Naval 
Service as are enjoyed by English and 
Scotch lads, the Admiralty will take into 
further and favourable consideration the 
urgent necessity that at present exists for 
& training ship in Cork Harbour ? 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: Before 
the right hon. Gentleman answers, may I 
ask him if it is a fact that some months 
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ago he received a similar request from 
the Harbour Board, the Corporation, and 
the Chamber of Commerce of the City of 
Belfast, in which the advantage and 
great convenience of a ship in Belfast 
Lough, and the facilities afforded for com- 
munication with the West Coast of 
Scotland were pointed out? Under 
these circumstances, will he consider the 
claims of Belfast in this matter ? 

Srr U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman has 
asked me a similar question on two or 
three occasions earlier in the Session, and 
I am afraid I can add little to the 
answers which I then gave—to the 
effect that there is no present intentior of 
increasing the number of boys’ training 
ships ; but that, should any need for 
increase arise, the relative advantages of 
Cork and other places in the United 
Kingdom will be considered. Nearly 
half the number of boys entered in Ireland 
for the Royal Navy come from Cork. 
The actual numbers for 1892-93 are for 
the whole of Ireland 220, and from Cork 
97. The Board of Admiralty have 
noticed with pleasure the number of boys 
thus supplied by the county which the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman represents. 
They have also very good reason to be 
satisfied with reports recently received as 
to the quality of boys supplied to the 
Royal Navy from Ireland. 


Captain DONELAN: May I ask 
whether the facts stated do not constitute 
a strong case for placing a training ship 
at Cork, especially as Queenstown is the 
headquarters of the Royal Navy in Ire- 
land ? 

Sm U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: 
I am afraid the hon. and gallant Member 
is asking for an expression of opinion, 
and it is not usual to give that in answer 
to a question. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): Are not the existing training 
ships over-crowded ? 


*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
If that question had been asked a year 
ago I should have been constrained to 
answer Yes; but since that time 
any over-crowding has been considerably 
diminished in consequence of the steps 
taken. 
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THE FOREIGN JURISDICTION ACT. 
Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): I beg to 

ask the Under Secretary of State for the 

Colonies whether the Order iv Council of 

9th May, 1891, related to Matabeleland, 

was made under the Foreign Jurisdiction 

Act and under the powers possessed by 

the Queen at Common Law over British 

subjects in uncivilised or semi-civilised 
countries outside Her dominions; whe- 
ther it authorises the exercise of any 
jurisdiction over other than British 
subjects acquired otherwise than by con- 
cessions from their lawful rulers; whe- 

ther there is any part of. Africa, not a 

British possession, to which Orders in 

Council under the Foreign Jurisdiction 

Act do not apply; and whether the 

Order of 9th May, 1891, can be made 

the means of exercising sovereignty over 

the Matabele ? 


THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tut COLONIES (Mr. S. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar): The 
Order in Council of the 9th of May, 
1891, was made under the authority of 
the Foreign Jurisdiction Act. The 
Foreign Jurisdiction Act authorises the 
exercise of jurisdiction over other than 
British subjects, and it contemplates the 
acquisition of jurisdiction, not only by 
Treaty and grant, but by usage and 
sufferance. As regards the third ques- 
tion, there are many parts of Africa, not 
British possessions, to which Orders in 
Council under the Foreign Jurisdiction 
Act do not apply. With regard to the 
last question, as I pointed out the other 
day, if it is decided to exercise active 
jurisdiction over Matabeleland proper, 
the Order in Council and the Charter 
provide the necessary machinery. 


EVICTIONS ON LORD DOWNSHIRE’S 
PROPERTY. 

Mr. KNOX: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether he is aware that a number 
of evictions were recently carried out on 
Lord Downshire’s property near Hill- 
town, County Down; what was the date 
of the ejectments and of the notices 
under Section 7 of the Land Act of 1887 
(if any) in these cases; whether he is 
aware that in one case the rent had been 
raised from 7s. 6d. to 23s. an acre, 
though the land chiefly consists of 
boulders and whins; and that one of the 
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houses was fired after eviction, and a 
small child left by the police io the 
burning house; how many police were 
engaged on the evictions ; and who will 
pay for their services ? 

Mr. BRYCE (for Mr, J. Morvey) : 
Four tenants were evicted on this estate 
on November 30 and Ist instant. In one 
ease the eviction notice was served in 
March, 1888, in two cases in March, 
1889, and in the remaining case in July, 
1891. I am informed that the rent was 
not in any of these cases raised from 
7s. 6d. to 23s. per acre, and that in no 
case does it exceed 16s. per acre. The 
land is no donbt poor. It is not a fact 
that a house was fired after eviction or 
that a child was left in the burning 
house ; it appears, however, that at one 
of the houses some bushes and other 
materials were set on fire to fill the 
house with smoke and thus to cause 
annoyance to the bailiffs. Nine police 


were engaged on the first day of the 
evictions, and seven on the second day, 
and their expenses will be defrayed from 
the Constabulary Vote. 


THE MILITARY AND THE 
FEATHERSTONE RIOTS. 

Mr. BYLES: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether he 
will undertake that the Military Authori- 
ties shall promptly and thoroughly con- 
sider the grave observations of the 
Featherstone Inquiry Commissioners ; 
first, that the smallness of the force at 
the Ackton Hall works was perhaps what 
rendered the taking of life necessary ; 
and, second, that the question should be 
considered whether special and less 
dangerous arms or ammunition might be 
used by troops when employed for the 
purpose of suppressing riots ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopatt, 
Hanley) : The hon. Member may rest 
assured that the observations and sugges- 
tions of the Commissioners are receiving, 
and will continue to receive, the most 
careful consideration of the Secretary of 
State. 


THE FEATHERSTONE COMMISSIONERS’ 
REPORT. 

Mr. J. AUSTIN (York, W.R., 
Osgoldcross): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
if he can say when the Report of the 
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Featherstone Commission will be con- 
sidered by the House ? 


The following questions on the same 
subject also appeared on the Paper, and 
were answered at the same time :— 

Mr. NUSSEY (Pontefract): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, whether, having re- 
gard to the recommendation set forth in 
the Report issued by the Featherstone 
Inquiry that the law as to dealing with 
civil disturbances should be consolidated, 
he would take steps to have a Con- 
solidation Act drafted for submission to 
the House ; whether, in view of the re- 
commendation of the Report, he will 
consider the advisability of modifying 
the arms to be used by the troops on 
occasions of apprehended public disturb- 
ance ; whether he will make any recom- 
mendations to the Magistrates with re- 
gard to organising themselves in times of 
disturbance ; and whether he has con- 
sidered the advisability of directing any 
grant by way of compensation to the 
families of the two men who were killed 
at Featherstone, and who are found by 
the Report to have been innocent spec- 
tators ? 

Mr. BYLES: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether the Go- 
vernment propose to give some portion of 
a day for the discussion of the Feather- 
stone Inquiry Report ? 


Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon) : I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
what steps Her Majesty’s Government 
propose to take, on consideration of the 
Report of the Commissioners appointed 
to inquire into the late occurrences at 
Featherstone, to enlarge and improve the 
composition of the Local Authorities re- 
sponsible in the first instance for notify- 
ing the necessity for soldiers or extra 
police to put down or prevent appre- 
hended civil disturbances in the counties, 
by making such authorities more fully 
representative of all classes ; and whe- 
ther an opportunity could be afforded at 
an early date to this House for a short 
discussion on this Report ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: In reply to this 
question, I would submit to my hon. 
Friends that the Government cannot 
come to any decision on the various 
points raised in this Report, nor can the 
matter in any of its aspects be adequately 
or profitably discussed by the House 
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until we are all in possession of the evi- 
dence upon which the Report is founded, 
and to which its recommendations refer. 
When the evidence has been printed and 
circulated my hon. Friends can, of 
course, if they think fit, renew their 
questions to the Prime Minister, who 
will, I hope, be then able to be in his 
place. 

Mr. J. AUSTIN: 
Evidence be printed ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The Evidence is 
being printed, and will be circulated 
without any avoidable delay. 

Mr. BYLES: May I ask the Home 
Secretary to give the House a little more 
information as to this question. Can he 
hold out any reasonable expectation that 
we shall have an opportunity of diseuss- 
ing the question before Christmas ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: Iam afraid that I 
cannot answer that question. The First 
Lord of the Treasury will answer it ina 
few days, I hope. 


Hospital Funds. 


When will the 


CHELSEA HOSPITAL FUNDS. 

Sir F. FITZ WYGRAM (Hants, 
Fareham) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War whether he will take 
into consideration the advisability of 
appointing in the coming Session a 
Committee to inquire into the funds and 
property of Chelsea Hospital and the 
claims of the out-pensioners ? 

Mr. WOODALL : Two Committees, 
one in 1870, under the late Captain 
Vivian, and one in 1883, under the Earl 
of Morley, have reported very fully on 
the value of the property of Chelsea 
Hospital, and on the possibility of con- 
ferring on out-pensioners increased pen- 
sions analogous to those given to Green- 
wich out-pensioners at the time that 
Greenwich Hospital was closed to pen- 
sioners. The last-named Committee, 
after full consideration, came to the con- 
clusion that the annual charge, to give 
out-pensioners the same pensions as the 
Greenwich out-pensioners have, would 
exceed the fee-simple of the whole 
Chelsea property. This was, moreover, 
on the supposition that that property 
had been purchased out of stoppages 
made from soldiers, and was therefore in 
the nature of a vested interest, which, 
however, the Committee were not pre- 
pared toadmit. It appears to be well 
established that, even if the whole Chel- 
sea estate were devoted to the purpose, 
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the gain to the large body of out-pen- 
sioners would be very trifling, and would 
by no means be commensurate with the 
loss of an asylum for old age now en- 
joyed by a considerable number of in- 
pensioners. Under the circumstances it 
does not appear that any material addi- 
tional information would be likely to be 
obtained by a new Committee on the 
subject. 


COMMON LODGING HOUSES IN 
LONDON. 

Mr. BOULNOIS (Marylebone, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department if he has deter- 
mined to transfer all the powers now 
possessed by the Commissioners of 
Police with regard to the common lodg- 
ing houses to the London County Coun- 
cil; and, if so, whether the police will 
have the right of visitation ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: After carefully 
considering the objections raised by cer- 
tain of the lodging-house keepers, I have 
determined to make this change. But 


the transfer will not take away from the 
police the right of visitation. 


PAY DAY AT DEVONPORT. 

Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport) : I beg 
to ask the Civil Lord of the Admiralty 
whether the Admiralty have arrived at 
a decision as to reverting to Fridays as 
pay day instead of Saturdays at Bull 
Point, Devonport ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. E. Rosertson, Dun- 
dee): In view of the Petition of the 
workmen at Bull Point to the effect that 
Saturday is an inconvenient day upon 
which to receive their pay, the Admir- 
alty have determined to accede to their 
request to be paid on Friday. 


THE SUEZ CANAL SHARES. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer what increase there has been in 
the value of the 176,400 Suez Canal 
shares, purchased by Lord Beaconsfield 
for £4,000,000 in 1875, since June, 1893, 
when he valued them at £17,750,000 ; 
how much of the remaining purchase 
money (namely, £195,000) has been paid 
off since June, 1893 ; what is the proba- 
ble amount of revenue, on the basis of 
the dividends of 1890, 1891, and 1892 
that will be divisible among the share- 


Mr. Woodall 
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holders of the Suez Canal in 1894; and 
whether, assuming the same amount of 
profits to be maintained, the British 
Treasury will, in 1894, receive 18 per 
cent. on the shares purchased in 1875 ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
(1) There is no change in the value as 
previously stated, except that the period 
when dividends will accrue is nearer at 
hand. (2) £96,589. (3) I cannot state 
the probable amount of future dividend. 
(4) Though the dividend will rank in 
1894, the first payments will be in the 
year 1895. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
Can the right hon. Gentleman answer, 
as to the third paragraph of the ques- 
tion, whether it will be £500,000 or 
£600,000 ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I think I gave 
them before. Of course, it is a question 
of calculation whether the dividend of 
next year will be equal to past years. I 
could not state that. 


MATABELELAND. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether his atten- 
tion has been called to telegrams appear- 
ing in the newspapers giving an account 
of several captures by the Chartered 
Company of large numbers of cattle 
from the Matahbele, and if he ean say 
whether these captures are in accordance 
with the ordinary usages of war, and 
who become the possessors of these 
cattle ; whether he has noticed a telegram 
published 9th December, purporting to 
give the substance of a Report from Dr. 
Jameson to Mr. Cecil Rhodes, in which 
the former reports he has selected a 
township having a radius of four miles, 
and enclosing Buluwayo, and that he is 
about to mark off a second township of 
a similar area on the largest visible gold 
belt yet seen in the country ; and whether 
it is to be understood by this that the 
Chartered Company has confiscated Bulu- 
wayo and these two areas, notwithstand- 
ing the notification of Her Majesty’s 
Government to Sir Henry Loch that 
nothing in regard to the future settle- 
ment of the country by the Company 
must take place without the concurrence 
of the Imperial Government ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: Yes, Sir; my 
attention has been called to the telegrams 
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referred to ; and we at once addressed to 
Sir H. Loch a telegram pointing out that 
it was stated here in newspaper telegrams 
that Dr. Jameson was marking out town- 
ships in Matabeleland, one of which 
included the Buluwayo kraal, that pa- 
trols were continuing to seize large 
numbers of cattle from the Matabele, and 
that the Matabele were being prevented 
from sowing until they surrendered their 
arms. If these reports are in substance 
correct, we went on to say, Her Majesty’s 
Government cannot acquiesce in such 
proceeding, nor in the continued seizure 
of cattle from people who have ceased to 
offer any effective or organised resistance ; 
while it would appear that the final 
settlement of the question was being 
seriously prejudiced. We have in- 
structed Sir H. Loch to communicate, 
as soon as he can reach him, with Mr. 
Rhodes, drawing his attention to these 
statements and our views in regard to 
them. We are also addressing the Com- 
pany in London on the same subject, and 
do not doubt but that they will adhere 
to the promises they have given us on 
the matter. At the same time, it must 
be recollected that the Company, under 
their Charter and Concessions, do hold 
land and mineral rights in Matabeleland 
as well as Mashonaland ; and it must be 
borne in mind, as I have already stated, 
that the population in Matabeleland is 
very sparse, and that the land is far more 
than sufficient for the needs of the pre- 
sent population. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: I suppose the 
hon. Gentleman does not assert that that 
is the view taken by all the Members of 
this House—that the Company hold any 
rights in Matabeleland ? 


[No answer was given. ] 


PRISON STAFFS. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department why no first-class 
clerks have been appointed to the prisons 
at Carlisle, Carmarthen, Brecon, Lan- 
caster, and Derby, and no _ first-class 
storekeepers to Holloway and Stafford 
Prisons, as provided for in the Law and 
Justice Estimates for the current year ; 
and whether he will publish the details 
of the staff of the various convict prisons 
in next year’s Estimates, in similar 
manner to those of the local prisons, 
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now that the two branches are amalga- 
mated ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The offices in, ques- 
tion are filled by storekeepers and clerks 
of a different grade to what is provided 
in the Estimates, but when vacancies or 
opportunities occur men of a higher 
grade will be transferred to them. There 
will be no avoidable delay in making the 
necessary changes. Brecon has never 
had a clerk; it is a very small prison, 
and the services of a clerk have not been 
thought necessary. It has already been 
settled that the staff of the convict 
prisons shall be detailed in the Estimates 
in future. 


BLOCKLEY SCHOOL, WORCESTER. 

Mr. GRIFFITH - BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge): I beg to ask, the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education whether, notwith- 
standing a steadily decreasing average 
attendance of scholars, the managers of 
Blockley School, in the County of 
Worcester, are being called upon to en- 
large school and class-rooms which have 
heretofore been approved by the Depart- 
ment as suitable and sufficient for a 
larger number of children than are in 
attendance ? 

Mr. ACLAND: The managers of 
this school were informed in the last 
Annual Report that the schoolroom, 
which is only 9 feet 6 inches high, must 
be heightened, and that the smaller of 
the two class-rooms, which is only 12 feet 
by 8 feet 6 inches, should be enlarged. 
The managers can, of course, disuse this 
class-room if they prefer ,to do so, but 
it is plainly unsuitable for teaching pur- 
poses. 

Mr. GRIFFITH - BOSCAWEN: 
May I ask the Vice President how it is 
that two years ago the accommodation 
was deemed sufficient by the Department, 
although the number of scholars in 
attendance was 25 per cent. higher than 
at this moment ? 

Mr. ACLAND: As public opinion 
becomes more in favour of more suitable 
accommodation from a sanitary point of 
view, a Public Department has to extend 
its demands accordingly. 


ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGES. 
Genera, GOLDSWORTHY (Ham- 
mersmith): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War whether he has taken 
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any action on the Report of the Board 
of Visitors on the Royal Military Col- 
lege, Sandhurst, and the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich ? 

Mr. WOODALL: I beg to assure 
my hon. and gallant Friend that this 
important matter is receiving the closest 
attention. Besides the Report of the 
Visitors, an inquiry has for some time 
been proceeding into some of the 
arrangements at Sandhurst, which re- 
quire reform, and the Secretary of State 
is desirous to give effect as speedily as 
possible to some, at least, of the sug- 
gestions made. 


THE KILIA, 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether the attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government has been 
called to the statement in The Times 
of Thursday, 7th December, to the effect 
that the Russian Government claim to 
exclude the European Commission of 
the Danube from exercising their juris- 
diction over the Kilia arm and mouth of 
the Danube; whether there is any 
foundation for this statement; if so, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government 
have taken any steps in reference there- 
to; and whether any correspondence has 
passed on the subject; and, if so, 
whether it will be laid on the Table of 
this House ? 

*Sir E. GREY: TI have seen the 
statement referred to; it was to the 
effect that the Russian Government had 
now declared it to be indispensable 
that the Kilia mouth of the Danube 
should be made navigable. No _ in- 
timation has been received from the 
Russian Government of any intention to 
carry out this work. As to the juris- 
diction of the European Commission of 
the Danube, I must ask the hon. Mem- 
ber to refer to the Treaty of London, of 
March 10, 1883, especially to Articles 
IIl., IV., V., and VI., where he will find 
details with reference to the Kilia branch 
fully set out. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Do I 
understand the hon. Baronet to suggest 
that the mouth of the Kilia is excluded 
from the jurisdiction of the Commission ? 

Srr E. GREY: This matter is 
governed by the provisions of the Treaty 
of London, 1883. They state the mean- 
ing very clearly, and I cannot add to the 


General Goldsworthy 
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plainness of it. I must refer the hon. 
Member to the Treaty itself. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: That is 
not an answer to my question. Is the 
mouth of the Kilia excluded ? 

Sir E. GREY : If the hon. Member 
will refer to the Treaty, which was 
signed by six or seven of the great 
European Powers, he will get his answer 
from a far more authoritative source than 
I can be. 


THE BETTERMENT PRINCIPLE. 

Sm J. LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity) : I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether, having regard 
to the great importance to the commerce 
of London that the approach to the 
Tower Bridge and other urgent improve- 
ments should be commenced at once, and 
to the desirability of securing as early as 
possible additional work for the unem- 
ployed in London, he will reconsider his 
decision not to assent to the appointment 
of a Joint Committee with the Lords to 
consider the whole question of better- 
ment ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The right 
hon. Gentleman’s question contains a 
preamble and a conclusion, and I fail to 
recognise the connection between the 
two. The Preamble refers to a certain 
Bill which has been sent up from this 
House to the House of Lords. The Bill 
contained a clause called the Betterment 
Clause, and it was struck out after a 
discussion on the question of betterment 
in the other House. The Bill came 
back to this House, and the Amendment 
of the Lords was rejected. But the 
Lords insisted on the Amendment, and I 
understand it is impossible that the 
clause should now be reinstated in that 
Bill. Nothing can, therefore, be done by 
a Joint Committee to affect that clause 
and that Bill. The Government are 
asked whether they will reconsider the 
decision as to the appointment of a 
Joint Committee to consider the whole 
question. The only answer to that is 
the one given by the Prime Minister 
the other day—namely, that the Govern- 
ment do not see the advantage of such a 
Joint Committee. 


Programme. 


OUR NAVAL PROGRAMME. 
CommanDER BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) : In the absence of the noble 
Lord the Member for the Ealing Division 
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of Middlesex, I beg to ask the Financial 
Secretary to the Admiralty what is the 
total expenditure in labour by the latest 
Return upon each of the six large ships 
(namely, the two battleships, one first 
class cruiser, and three second class 
cruisers) comprised in the new building 
programme of this year ? 


Srr U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The dockyard expenditure to the 2nd 
of December has been as follows :— 
Battleships — Magnificent : Labour, 
£1,266; materials, £2,473. Majestic: 
Labour, £853; materials, £1,622. Second- 
class—Eclipse: Labour, £4,643 ; mate- 
rials, £8,599. Talbot: £2,283 and 
£5,982 respectively; and Minerva: 
£3,582 and £5,094 — grand total, 
£36,397. Of these five dockyard ships 
the estimated provision and present anti- 
cipations of expenditure are :—Estimates, 
£251,451; present anticipation, £269,400. 
The House will thus see that the esti- 
mated expenditure on these dockyard 
ships will probably be exceeded. The 
Powerful, first-class cruiser, is to be 
built by contract. Tenders were invited 
some time ago. The contract will very 
soon be settled. 


Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: May I 
ask, with regard to the three cruisers 
referred to in the answer, whether they 
are the ships referred to in the answers 
to questions given by the hon. Gentle- 
man on August 17 as having been begun 
prior to that date ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I cannot say at a moment’s notice, but I 
am certain that everything I answered was 
strictly accurate. I say that, because the 
hon. Member has impugned the accuracy 
of my answers in a way which I think is 
unusual in the House, and which I am 
sure the House generally will not support. 
The expenditure on the ships begins a 
considerable time before the keel is laid. 


Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER : What I 
want to know is whether the three 
eruisers—the Eclipse, Talbot, and the 
Minerva—are those on which in August 
last the right hon. Gentleman said money 
had already been expende! ? Were they 
commenced at that date ? 


Simm U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: 
I must ask for notice of the question. 
VOL. XIX. [rouxta seErres.] 
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PRECAUTIONS AGAINST OUTRAGES IN 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Sm F. DIXON-HARTLAND: I 
wish to ask the Home Secretary a 
question of which I have given him 
private notice. It is whether, in view of 
the outrage in the French Chamber on 
Saturday, the right hon. Gentleman will 
take such steps, by search or otherwise, 
of all parties admitted to the Galleries of 
this House, as will make a similar 
disaster here impossible ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: That is a question 
for the Authorities of the House in con 
junction with the police. All that I 
think it right to say is that both are 
satisfied that every proper and necessary 
arrangement is being made. 


THE EAST INDIA LOAN BILL. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square): Will the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer state to the House his in- 
tentions with regard to the East India 
Loan Bill, and fix a day ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : It will be the 
first Order of the Day on Wednesday. 


THE OUTRAGE IN THE FRENCH 
CHAMBER. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I desire to 
state that the Government are of opinion 
that this House will not be willing that 
the outrage recently committed upon the 
great representative Assembly of a 
friendly nation should pass without 
notice. I wish, therefore, to state that, 
with the approval of this House, a fitting 
communication will be made to the 
French Chamber and their President ex- 
pressing the sympathy of the House of 
Commons on this occasion and their 
horror at the crime which has been 
perpetrated. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): I may perhaps be allowed to ex- 
press, on behalf of my friends as well 
as myself, our entire concurrence in the 
step which the Government propose to 
take. We think that they have been 
well advised in taking this action. 
Though every man in this House, to 
whatever Party he may belong, has but 
one feeling on a subject of this kind, I 
should be sorry to allow the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman to pass 
without some word of acknowledgment 
from me. I am sure that the great free 
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Assembly within whose walls the outrage 
was committed may rest «assured that 
behind the more or less formal message 
which I presume will be sent to them 
there is the warmest feeling of sympathy, 
respect, and regard of all those who in 
this country are carrying on similar work 
incidental to and incumbent on a free 
Assembly. I do not think it is necessary 
for us to add a single word to the sug- 
gestion which has come from the Go- 
vernment. We are unanimous on this 
question, and I am _ grateful to the 
Government for having taken the course 
which they have suggested. 


Town Improvements 


THE PARISH COUNCILS BILL. 

Mr. MACFARLANE: I wish to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
the Government propose to take any 
steps, and, if so, what, to expedite the 
passage of the Local Government (Eng- 
Jand and Wales) Bill through this House ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I can assure 
my hon. Friend that the Government will 
take all steps they think reasonable and 
within their power ; and we shall hope, 
with the assistance of the House, to 
expedite the progress of the Bill. 

Mr. MACFARLANE: Do I under- 
stand the right hon. Gentleman to say 
that the Government do not propose to 
exercise the power which they possess of 
closuring certain clauses of the Bill after 
a fair discussion ? 


[The question was not answered. ] 


MOTION. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Town ImperoveMENTs (BETTERMENT). 
*Sir J. LUBBOCK, Member for the 


University of London, rose in his place, 
and asked leave to move the Adjourn- 
ment of the House for the purpose of 
diseussing a definite matter of urgent 
public importance—namely, 

“the refusal of the Government to concur 
with the House of Lords in the appointment of 
a Committee to settle, if possible, the question 
of Betterment, so that the improvements 
urgently needed in London may be undertaken 
without unnecessary delay ;” 

but the pleasure of the House not having 
been signified, Mr. Speaker called on 
those Members who supported the Motion 
to rise in their places, and not less than 40 
Members having accordingly risen :— 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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*Sir J. LUBBOCK said, this question 
was one of urgent and primary import- 
ance to London; but, inasmuch as it 
affected the problem of the unemployed, 
it was also of interest to the country 
generally. He had introduced on behalf 
of the London County Council a Bill 
involving improvements estimated to cost 
£1,000,000. The Bill passed both 
Houses, except the consideration of the 
Lords’ Amendments. The only differ- 
ence now was as to the Betterment 
Clause, under which the officials of the 
Council thought they might get back 
something between £5,000 and £10,000. 
But, while rejecting the scheme of bet- 
terment proposed iu the Bill, the House 
of Lords asked this House to concur in 
the appointment of a Committee to con- 
sider the whole question. Under these 
circumstances, considering that the im- 
provements were so urgent, and that the 
amount expected from betterment was so 
small, he had urged the Council to pro- 
ceed with the present Bill, fu!ly accepting 
the implied promise of the House of 
Lords that they would fairly consider 
the question. This opinion was not 
merely his own. It was also the opinion 
of their Parliamentary agent, their 
counsel, Lord Farrer, and other high 
authorities. The majority of his col- 
leagues were of a different opinion, The 
House might take it, therefore, as the 
fixed determination of the London County 
Council that they would make no im- 
provements in London unless the princi- 
ples of betterment were conceded. The 
next Council might be of a different 
opinion ; but unless Parliament inter- 
vened, nothing could be done for the 
present. The Council had finally deter- 
mined not to accept the Bill now before 
the House, but to bring in another next 
Session. That resolution was passed 
last Tuesday, and he, therefore, took the 
earliest opportunity of bringing the 
matter before the House. He did not 
claim to speak for the County Council. 
He had taken this step on his own 
responsibility as a London Member, in 
the interests of London, and he 
hoped and believed that he would 
receive the support of a _ large 
majority of the London Members. He 
was anxious to impress on the House the 
very great importance and urgency to 
London of these improvements which 
were sanctioned by the House. He would 
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only deal with two of them. These 
were two of the principal improvements. 
The first was the restoration of Vauxhall 
Bridge. The Bridges Committee of the 
Council reported that the foundations of 
three of the central piers of the bridge 
were being gradually undermined. The 
Report said— 


“This action was for some time arrested by 
means of bags filled with cement laid along the 
outer edge of the cradle, and by the further 
deposition of 500 tons of slag around the piers, 
but a recent inspection has shown that the 
action of the tide is removing the protective 
works. The cutwaters of the piers are in a 
dilapidated condition. The ebb tide at times 
runs through some of the arches with a surface 
velocity of 74 miles an hour, and is dangerous 
for navigation. Barges are occasionally carried 
on to the piers by the tide and bothare injured. 
In several instances lives have been lost. With 
respect to the strength of the cast-iron arches, a 
concentrated live load of about ten tons upon 
the centre of one rib of the arch is as much as 
is admissible, as this load produces a tensional 
strain on the bottom flange of about two tons 
per square inch.” 


They would see, therefore, that the bridge 
was in a seriously dangerous condition, 
and the Council had been obliged to 
limit the load allowed on the bridge, 
which was very inconvenient, while as 
to the lives of those who used the bridge 
they were, of course, responsible. The 
condition of Lambeth Bridge was nearly, 
if not quite,as serious, although it was not 
included in the present Bill. He now 
came to the most important matter, as 
many thought it to be—the case of the 
_ Tower Bridge. This great work was 

not far from completion, and would be 
opened for traffic next year. The 
southern end of the bridge would open 
into Tooley Street, but, according to 
the Report of the Improvement Com- 
mittee— 

“From Tooley Street to the south there is no 
practicable communication except through very 
narrow and winding lanes, and the main useful- 
ness of the new bridge across the Thames will 
be lost unless the traffic be provided with a 
direct and adequate street from Tooley Street 
into the Old and the New Kent Roads. When 
the bridge is opened and the street is made 
there will be a direct thoroughfare across the 
river from the districts living north and east of 
the Tower into Bermondsey, Walworth, and New 
Cross. Accordingly we came toa unanimous 
conclusion that the formation of a new street 
from Tooley Street (at the southern end of the 
approach to the new bridge) to the junction of 
the Old and the New Kent Roads at the Brick- 
layers’ Arms could not be any longer post- 
poned without serious inconvenience to the 
public.” 
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The City had spent out of its own funds 
£1,000,000 on the bridge, which, as the 
Improvement Committee urged, would be 
almost useless for want of any proper 
approach on the south side. When the 
grand bridge at Madrid was built, the 
King of Spain asked the French Ambas- 
sador whether he did not think it a 
magnificent work. “ Yes, your Majesty,” 
he replied, “but, if 1 may express my 
opinion, I would either sell the bridge or 
buy a new river.” In that case both 
alternatives were equally impossible, but 
here, although the absurdity was equally 
great, the remedy was in their own 
hands. The County Council themselves 
felt the necessity for the approach. 
Although they were dropping the present 
Bill they were going to bring in another 
precisely similar next year. But it was 
obviously very important that the 
approach should be ready at the same 
time as the bridge, for otherwise Tooley 
Street would be blocked by reason of the 
construction of the new thoroughfare. 
Those interested in the trade of the Port 
of London felt very strongly on the sub- 
ject. The London Chamber of Commerce 
had last Monday called a meeting, which 
was largely attended, to consider the 
matter, and the following resolution was 
unanimously carried :— 

“ That this meeting of merchants,wharfingers» 
and manufacturers of South London urge the 
County Council to proceed as rapidly as possible 
with the necessary approaches to the Tower 


Bridge from the south, in order that the bridge, 
when completed, may be available for traffic.” 


The Secretary of the Chamber had for- 
warded this resolution to him (Sir J. 
Lubbock) begging him to do what he 
could, and, considering the determination 
of the Council, the only way he could 
assist the reasonable request of the 
London Chamber was by urging the Go- 
vernment to agree to a Joint Committee 
with the Lords. The London Improve- 
ments Bill was not dead. It was still 
before the House; and if they could 
settle the question of betterment the 
Council would, no doubt, proceed at once 
with the improvements. He had shown 
how urgent these were ; but from another 
point of view also, considering the present 
depressed state of trade, and the conse- 
quent diminution in the amount of work, 
this was a matter of much importance. 
According to the latest figures, the 
number of paupers was 10 per cent. 


2X 2 
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higher than it was last year. The 
President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. H. H. Fowler) had thought 
the matter so serious that he had issued 
a special Circular on the subject. The 
Circular said— 

“T am directed by the Local Government 
Board to state that, having regard to the 
scarcity of employment which now exists, and 
the great probability of this becoming more 
general and being intensified during the winter 
months, the Board strongly urge the authority 
to mature any scheme for works required for 
their district as early as possible . . . and they 
trust that there will be no delay on the part of 
the authority in determining as to any works to 
be executed by them.” 

Among the most suitable works, the 
Circular specially mentioned the laying 
out and paving new streets. If the 
President of the Local Government Board 
—whom he was sorry he did not see 
present at the moment—voted against 
the proposal, his Circular was a mere 
sham, and he was not acting on it him- 
self. He might perhaps be told that it 
would not now be feasible to commence 
any improvements in time to relieve the 
distress this season, even if the Bill were 
passed this year. He was not sure of 
that, but, at any rate, the House would 
have done what it could in the matter, 
and they could then leave it to others to 
say whether they would carry that scheme 
into effect. He would point out to the 
House that if nothing were done now the 
probability was that this time next year 
they would be in a similar position. The 
House of Lords, after the way in which 
they had been treated with regard to a 
Committee on this question, would ap- 
proach the question of betterment with 
the feeling that their reasonable sugges- 
tion had been rudely and uncourteously 
rejected. Who would suffer from these 
improvements being delayed? Not the 
House of Lords, but the people of Lon- 
don ; therefore he would ask the Govern- 
ment to consider that in this matter they 
were punishing not the House of Lords 
but the people of London. He would very 
much prefer to have a Joint Committee 
of the two Houses than a Committee of 
the Lords alone, because the House of 
Commons would appoint gentlemen who 
had a disposition in favour of betterment, 
and who were well acquainted with the 
bearings of the question. Such a Com- 
mittee would be more likely to arrive at 
a wise conclusion. Lastly, he would 


Sir J. Lubbock 


{COMMONS} 
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allude to the question of betterment 
itself. The total amount of betterment 
which the Council hoped to receive under 
the Bill was estimated by their own 
officials as under £10,000 on an expendi- 
ture of £1,000,000, and this small 
amount would pot come in for years, 
if at all. But the Bill itself, mainly in 
consequence of this clause, had cost the 
Council £5,000. This Bill it was pro- 
posed to abandon in order to bring in 
another Bill next year, which would cost 
the Council another £5,000. To spend 
£10,000 belonging to the ratepayers in 
hopes of getting back something less a 
few years hence seemed a bad piece of 
business. In the interests of the people 
of London he was anxious to avoid such 
an absurd waste of public money. But 
his colleagues in the London County 
Council defended it on the ground that 
they were fighting for a principle. Was 
it in the interest of betterment to throw 
up the present Bill, and refuse to co- 
operate with the Lords in the appoint- 
ment of a Committee ? For his part, he 


could conceive no course more likely to 
prejudice betterment than to refuse the 
offer made and thrust upon the Lords the 


identical clause they had already rejected. 
Many hon. Members had said that they 
did not oppose betterment as a principle, 
but that they saw great difficulties in the 
working of it. He had never denied that 
there were difficulties. But he appealed 
to hon. Members who had doubts about 
betterment to support this Motion, which 
was, in effect, a Motion for a Joint Com- 
mittee, so that the difficult points might 
be fairly considered. If their fears were 
justified the inquiry of the Committee 
would prove it, and by voting for the 
Committee they would not be committed 
to the principle of betterment. On the 
other hand, those who were in favour of 
betterment could surely have no doubt 
about supporting the Motion. If they 
were right in their belief they would be 
able to show that the fears of their oppo- 
nents were visionary. No one who voted 
against the Motion could ever pretend 
that he was in favour of betterment, 
unless, indeed, his love of betterment 
was swallowed up by his hatred of the 
House of Lords. At any rate, the 
House would see who were the real 
friends of betterment and who really 
wished to provide work for the unem- 
ployed. He could well understand that 
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the Prime Minister and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, with the immense num- 
ber of other matters demanding their 
attention, might not have fully considered 
this question. He brought forward this 
Motion in no spirit of hostility to the 
Government, but in what he believed to 
be the interests of London. If the Go- 
vernment found, and he believed they 
would, that the voice of London, as ex- 
pressed by the Representatives of London, 
was iu favour of the course which he 
advocated, then there could be no reason 
why the Government should refuse the 
request. If nothing was done, the re- 
sponsibility, so far as Parliament was 
concerned, must rest ou the Government. 
He would not, however, anticipate a 
refusal, and, at any rate, he urged it on 
them and on the House in the interests 
of betterment, on account of the urgency 
of these improvements, in the interests of 
the people of London, and in the name of 
the unemployed. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” —( Sir 


J. Lubbock.) 
Srr W. HARCOURT: I desire to 


discuss this question in the calmest and 
most temperate way, and without intro- 
ducing, farther than necessary, any 
elements of provocation. I regret very 
much that my right hon. Friend should 
have thought it necessary to taunt those 
who differ from himself to say that the 
resistance to the Motion was provoked 
not by love of betterment, but by hos- 
tility to the House of Lords. [ Cheers.} 
I know why that elicits cheers from hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, but I am surprised 
at that kind of statement coming from 
my right hon. Friend, because if he 
desires to avoid the importation of Party 
spirit into this question, he should not 
make appeals to Party feelings by taunts 
of that kind. What we have to consider 
is this—W hat is the best course to pursue 
in order to secure the establishment of 
the principle of betterment ? The right 
hon. Gentleman says that unless this 
principle of betterment is admitted the 
County Council will not proceed with 
this or other Bills, and that that is a 
fixed resolution which will not be de- 
parted from. My right hon. Friend 
must have observed that the cheers 
which he received throughout his speech 
came from those who are opposed to bet- 
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terment. [Criesof“No!”] Well, we 
shall see. Certainly, the Party opposite 
divided against betterment on every occa 
sion. [Renewed cries of “ No!”] Well, 
they divided against the Bill which my 
right hon. Friend desires to have restored, 
To that extent I correct my statement. 
Now, I wish to ask the attention of the 
House to the course which has been 
pursued in this matter by the two Houses 
of Parliament, and what is the probability 
of the present proposal being likely to lead 
to a satisfactory settlement. The House 
of Commons had this Bill before them, 
They referred it to a Hybrid Committee, 
from which it came back to this House 
and was affirmed by a majority of nearly 
two to one—216 to 118. With 
the authority of that great majority the 
Bill was sent up to the House of Lords ; 
and how was it treated there? You 
would have supposed that the House of 
Lords would have at least considered the 
question and referred it to a Committee 
to be examined with care and attention. 

Several hon. Mempers: They did 
refer it to a Committee. 


Sir W. HARCOURT: I am going 
to state the facts correctly. They did 
refer the Bill to a Committee, but with 
an Instruction which prohibited the 
Committee from considering the ques- 
tion of betterment. That is the point of 
the whole thing. The House of Lords 
had this great principle of betterment 
sent up to them embodied in a clause, and 
refused practically to consider the ques- 
tion at all. When the Bill was brought 
to a Second Reading in the House of 
Lords this Resolution was moved by the 
Earl of Onslow— 

“That this House, before assenting to the 
Second Reading of this Bill, desires to express 
its opinion that proposals for the assessment of 
capital value instead of annual value and the 
creation of new and arbitrarily-defined areas of 
taxation such as are contained in Clause 41 of 
the Bill ought not to be embodied in a Private 
Bill, but, if found just and equitable, should be 
based on general principles laid down by Parlia- 
ment.” 

Now, without commenting on the doctrine 
of that Resolution, what I am stating is 
that it prohibited the Committee from 
considering Clause 41 at all; and the 
Chairman of the Committee stated that 
after that Resolution the Committee did 
not and could not consider the clause. 
Though somewhat evasive in its terms, it 
had exactly the same effect as refusing a 
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Second Reading to Clause 41. On what 
ground was that course taken by the 
House of Lords? They said that it 
could not be the subject of a Private 
Bill. If that is so, then it could not be 
the subject of any Bill brought before 
Parliament by the County Council— 
neither this Bill nor any future Bill. 
No further Improvement Bill, if this 
Resolution is maintained, can contain a 
clause dealing with betterment. That 
principle so laid down was condemned in 
the House of Lords itself by perhaps the 
highest authority there—the Chairman 
of Committees. Lord Morley said— 


“ He was inclined to agree that it would be 
extremely difficult by a Public Act to lay down 
principles which would apply to every variety 
of case which might occur not only in London, 
but elsewhere. He was not at all sure that it 
would be desirable or safe to lay down general 
principles which would be at once adopted, 
without any experience having been obtained 
On these grounds, and on the ground that the 
application of the principle in this case de- 
pended entirely on local circumstances, he 
thought it was a subject which might legiti- 
mately and rightly be left to private legisla- 
tion. They would then have the advantage of 
the application of the principle in particular 
cases, and by the growth of experience they 
would gradually get such an amount of know- 
ledge as to be able to lay down principles for 
universal application.” 
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That is an absolute condemnation of the 
Resolution which prohibited the House 
of Lords Committee from considering 
this Betterment Clause. Lord Morley 
indicated that it might in future be 
desirable to consider generally the 
principles on which this clause should be 
founded. But he said that the best 
manner of proceeding was tentatively, 
by Private Bill, applying particular 
instances, and so arriving at a general 
principle. That was the view laid down. 
In spite of that advice the House of 
Lords passed this Resolution, and the 
consequence was that Clause 41 was 
struck out unceremoniously in Com- 
mittee without any consideration at all 
either of the principle of betterment or 
of its application in this particular case. 
That was what happened on the 25th 
of July. The Bill was sent back to this 
House, with Clause 41 having been 
struck out in what [ may venture to call 
@ most unceremonious manner, without 
examination of the question of better- 
ment or its application to a particular 
case. It came down to this House, 
which on August 10 affirmed the principle 


Sir W. Harcourt 


{COMMONS} 
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of Clause 41 by a still larger majority 
than on the first occasion, the numbers 
in the Division being 221 against 88. 
It went back again to the House of 
Lords for them to consider whether they 
would or would not insist upon the 
course they had taken in summarily re- 
jecting the clause. Now the method by 
which the House of Lords dealt with the 
question is among the most singular I 
ever knew. One of the reasons given by 
Lord Salisbury for the rejection of the 
clause was that the opinion of the House 
of Commons upon this matter was not 
deserving of consideration. His Lord- 
ship said— 

“A thing called a Hybrid Committee was 
appointed to consider the measure.” 
That is the manner in which the Leader 
of the majority in the House of Lords 
treated the majority of the House of 
Commons—“a thing called a Hybrid 
Committee.” Surely we are the judges 
of the methods by which we proceed, 
and of the manner in which we examine 
these matters. The noble Lord went on 
to say— 

“ Where the men were not selected on account 
of their impartiality.” 
I wonder whether that mode of selection 
was ever practised in connection with 
Committees in the House of Lords, and 
I should like to know whether what we 
are now asked to assent to is “a thing 
called a Hybrid Committee” or not? I 
should have thought that a Joint Com- 
mittee is the most hybrid of all Com- 
mittees. Lord Salisbury also stated— 

“This Bill has been, not for the sake of 
money to be obtained by it, but for the sake of 
clandestinely and insidiously setting up a pre- 
cedent, driven through the crooked backways 
of a Hybrid Committee, instead of being com- 
mitted to a Public or Private Bill Committee in 
the public light of day, where all Bills that 
come before them are fully discussed.” 


That is the way in which a proceeding 
of a majority of more than two to one in 
the House of Commons is to be treated 
when sent up to the House of Lords. 
Are we never under this Instruction to 


have a Hybrid Committee ? Is it to be 
called a “crooked backway,” and to be 
so treated by the House of Lords? I 
cannot.conceive why the provisions of 
Bills of this importance should be so 
treated. The question arose whether or 
not it was possible in the House of 
Lords to replace Clause 41, even sup- 
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posing that we had come to a settlement 
—could the Bill be resuscitated, and that 
clause be put in? The authority I 
quoted before—the Chairman of Com- 
mittees in the House of Lords—said 
“No.” And there appears to be great 
force in that observation, because the 
House of Lords having refused to discuss 
this matter in Select Committee, where 
the opponents could have been heard, it 
would hardly have been right for them to 
pass the Bill “holus bolus” without exami- 
nation in Committee. What is the use 
of denouncing the House of Commons 
for the crooked backways of Hybrid 
Committees when the House of Lords 
will not have a Committee at all, and 
when they pass a Resolution to prevent 
the question being considered in a Com- 
mittee ? On November 24th a Motion 
was made in the House of Lords, and 
the terms of that Motion were— 

“ That it is desirable that a Committee should 
be appointed to join with a Committee of the 
House of Commons to consider and report 
whether, in the case of improvements sanc- 
tioned by Parliament and effected by the 
expenditure of public funds, persons the value 
of whose property is clearly increased can be 
equitably required to contribute towards the 
cost of the improvement.” 

Well, Sir, we have already made up our 
minds on the point by a majority of two 
to one, and have declared more than once, 
and are prepared to declare again, that it 
is equitable. If the House of Lords is 
prepared to declare against that opinion 
let them say so. We have resolved that 
it is equitable, and we do not want to 
discuss that point with the House of 
Lords. -We have made up our minds upon 
it. [Cries of “No!”] Iam speaking 
of the majority of this House. I know 
perfectly well that there are gentlemen 
opposite who are against the principle. 
[Cries of “No!”] Very well, then, 
they do not want the principle called in 
question. At any rate, we do not. The 
right hon. Member for the University of 
London thinks that if this House sent to 
the Committee of the House of Lords 
we should be able to persuade their 
Lordships. Great is his faith. I have 
great faith in my right hon. Friend ; 
but if we were to send him on the 
mission of attempting to persuade, say, 
the Duke of Argyll of anything which 
would limit the rights of property, I 
think we should be wasting his valuable 
time. I say we have made up our 
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minds. I ask hon. Gentlemen opposite 
what would they think of a proposal to 
have a Joint Committee of both Houses 
of Parliament to consider whether it was 
advantageous to have an Established 
Church ? Would not the answer be— 
“ We have made up our minds on that ; 
we are not going into a Joint Committee 
to discuss that question.” Or supposing 
it were proposed that we should have a 
Joint Committee to consider whether a 
system of Protection should be restored 
our answer would be—“* We have made 
up our minds on that matter, and we are 
not going to take part ina Joint Com- 
mittee to discuss it.” If the House of 
Lords had desired, either by a Committee 
of their own upon the general question, 
or by going into Committee on the Bill 
to discuss whether the principle of better- 
ment is good in itself or in its applica- 
tion, more light might have been thrown 
upon the matter, and it would have been 
seen what chances there are for dealing 
with the question. The last part of the 
Motion in the House of Lords was— 
“In what cases and under what conditions 
Parliament should sanction the levying of such 
contribution on Local Acts or Provisional 
Orders.” 
I donot say that they are not matters 
that it would be very proper to consider, 
and I do not raise the same condition 
precedent to their discussion that I raise 
in connection with the first part of the 
Motion. Let us understand whether the 
principle of betterment is to be admitted 
as a sound principle or not. Let us 
settle that first, and then discuss its ap- 
plication. The whole of our system of 
private legislation is founded upon a 
series of Private Bills applied in particular 
cases, and we never attempted to codify 
that law until, upon the examination of 
particular cases, we found the principle 
that it was properto apply. Therefore, 
as to the second part of the Resolution, if 
it is intended to lay down rigorous prin- 
ciples in a general Act which is to re- 
strain the application by the County 
Council, or by any one else, of this prin- 
ciple of betterment in Local Acts, I 
should be glad to consider it. ‘The view 
of the Government was stated by the 
Lord Chancellor in the House of Lords. 
Speaking on the Motion for a Joint Com- 
mittee, and replying to the Marquess of 
Salisbury, he said, referring to the noble 
Marquess—: 
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“He has just intimated to your Lordships 
that, in his opinion, no moré senseless proposal 
was ever put before Parliament than that con- 
tained in the Bill before your Lordships. 

“The Marquess of Salisbury : May I correct 
the noble and learned Lord? What I described 
as senseless was the principle that proximity 
to an improvement necessarily involved im- 
provement. 

“The Lord Chancellor: Ido not know that 
that proposal can be said to be of the essence 
of the Bill which came before this House. 
That Bill, at any rate, received the assent of 
the Commons and of the Commons’ Committee, 
and after the rejection of the principle by your 
Lordships the other House insisted by large 
majorities in maintaining their position, that 
Clause 14 should be retained in the Bill; and 
now we are to ask the other House, whose pro- 
ceedings it is alleged have resulted in a senseless 
proposal, to join with us in appointing a Com- 
mittee to consider that senseless proposal. Not 
even the principle, which the Commons have 
affirmed again and again, is to be admitted, be- 
cause the question is, not whether the scheme 
shall be carried out, but whether the principle 
is right at all. That seems to be a strong 
argument against the Joint Committee.” 
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That is our position. We are asked to 
go to a Joint Committee to discuss a 
question upon which I venture to say not 
only the County Council but the majority 
of the House of Commons have made up 
their minds. We are not going to change 
them. In my opinion, to go toa Joint 
Committee in the circumstances would 
not be a sensible course on our part. 
I decline to allow the responsibility 
in this matter to rest with the 
House of Commons... It rests with 
the House of Lords, which declined 
even to discuss in Committee the Bill 
involving the principle of betterment. 
We, by the method which has been so 
contemptuously described “as the thing 
called a Hybrid Committee,” did our best 
to examine the question; we discussed 
it over and over again, and eventually 
sent the Bill to the House of Lords with 
the approval of a great majority. We 
therefore have done our best in every 
way to settle this question. The invita- 
tion to us now is to consider— 

“ Whether, where the value of property is 
clearly increased by an improvement, the 


owners can be equitably required to contribute 
to the costs of the improvement?” 


An hon. MemBer : Read on. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: That is the 
main and material part of the Resolution. 
This is not a question we are prepared 
further to deal with. It is not an open 
question. It is put forward by those 


Sir W. Harcourt 


{COMMONS} 
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who deny that the principle is equitable. 
We think that by accepting the Refer- 
ence proposed by the Lords we should 
not improve the position of the principle 
of betterment. The Government, in 
fact, believe that by assenting to a Joint 
Committee they would be assisting the 
House of Lords to destroy the principle 
of betterment altogether, and therefore 
they cannot assent to the course pro- 
posed. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.) : Although I am not a London 
Member, I hope the House will bear with 
me for a few moments whilst I say some- 
thing upon this question, in regard to 
which I think I have two claims upon 
the attention of the House. In the 
first place, I believe that I was the first 
Member of Parliament who advocated 
this principle of betterment, and I am, 
like the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, most anxious 
to see it properly settled. In the second 
place, although I have not a great and 
direct interest in the matter as it applies 
to London, I cannot but feel that the 
acceptance of this principle in the case 
of London will have most important 
results in the Provinces, and there are 
many of our Municipalities which are 
looking forward with considerable interest 
to the results of this discussion. I have, 
perhaps, another claim to be heard in 
that I have never said one word in criti- 
cism of, or opposition to, the London 
County Council, my feeling being that 
the County Council having been estab- 
lished as part of our system of represen- 
tative government by the late Govern- 
ment, it did not become the House of 
Commons to be perpetually carping at 
that Body or interfering with its action. 
It seems to me that, like all Bodies to be 
trusted with responsibility, it was natural 
that it should make mistakes, possibly 
great mistakes; but I thought that it 
would be better to Jeave those mistakes 
to the judgment of the Council's consti- 
tuency than to have constant Parliamen- 
tary interference. Having said that, I 
now say I find myself in the extraordinary 
position of agreeing with a good deal 
that fell from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Iregret very much the position 
in which this matter has been placed. 1 
regret the action of the House of Lords, 
and I am anxious to find out what is the 
best course to take in order to secure the 
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establishment of the principle of better- 
ment. What is the course proposed by 
the Government ? They propose to treat 
with contempt the invitation of the Lords 
toa Joint Committee of both Houses to 
consider the subject. I think it will be 
found that that is a most unusual course. 
I believe that it has never been taken 
before, and the very fact that it is unusual 
will give emphasis to the refusal of the 
House of Commons. It is, in fact, I will 
not say an insult, but the very strongest 
form of contempt that we could exhibit 
in this matter, to which we are asked to 
assent on the present occasion. 

Sir W. HARCOURT interposed with 
an observation which did not reach the 
Reporters’ Gallery. . 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I was not 
referring to my right hon. Friend, but to 
the facts. I think it is a contemptuous 
method of meeting a proposal by the 
House of Lords. Of course, the rejection 
or amendment of a Bill is fully within 
the constitutional powers of either House, 
and has not hitherto been regarded by 
the one as a mark of contempt by the 
other. But here is a proposal made by 
the House of Lords distinctly with the 
object of securing an ultimate and 
amicable settlement. It is an invitation 
to discuss, and our refusal is a refusal to 
disenss. I do not say that we should 
agree with the Lords. It would not be 
an insult to the House of Lords of course 
if, after the Committee had reported, we 
refused to agree with the Report, or if 
our Representatives disagreed entirely 
with the Representatives of the Lords. 
I will not say that the attitude proposed 
by the Government is an insult, but I 
say it is very strong action on their part 
to refuse even to meet the House of 
Lords in the discussion to which they 
invite us. I do not agree with the 
action of the House of Lords, and much 
regret it. I go further, and say I think 
it extremely unwise. I think it will 
certainly lead to the misapprehension to 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has alluded. It was of course perpectly 
competent for them to consider in Com- 
mittee the proposals of the Bill, and if 
they had considered them, it is probable 
that they would have made considerable 
changes which we might or might not 
have accepted. Unhappily, what they 
did, acting as I think under a misap- 
prehension, was to preclude the con- 
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sideration of this matter in Committee 
by passing a Resolution moved by Lord 
Onslow and carried before the Second 
Reading of the Bill. That Resolution 
referred to proposals for taxing capital 
value in arbitrarily defined areas. Well, 
it is not proposed to tax the capital value 
nor is it proposed to act in arbitrarily 
defined areas. I think it would be 
possible to show the House of Lords that 
they were mistaken as to the meaning 
and intention of the Bill. In view of 
that mistake, and of their premature 
action, I very much regret the course 
they have taken. It is not the object of 
my right hon. Friend, and certainly it is 
not my object, to prove that the House 
of Lords were wrong, and above all, it is 
not our object to punish the House of 
Lords for doing wrong even if it were in 
our power to do so, but it is our object to 
re-establish this question of betterment, 
and to put it in such a position that the 
principle can be applied. It is a matter 
of urgent necessity that it should be 
applied. If the course suggested by 
the Government is followed, we shall 
have met the olive branch of the Lords 
with contemptuous indifference. Is it 
probable that under these circumstances 
we shall find that House in a better frame 
of mind for dealing with this subject 
when it comes up again? Is it not 
certain that by taking the action we are 
now taking we are postponing the settle- 
ment of the question for 12 months or it 
may be for two years, or for many years 
—at any rate, until the House of Lords 
changes its opinion or can be aroused 
into giving up that opinion. Whichever 
of these objects is in view, considerable 
delay must take p'ace before we arrive 
at it, and in the meantime not 
only the improvement which, as my right 
hon. Friend has told us, involves an ex- 
penditure of £1,000,000 is concerned, but 
four separate improvements, only one of 
which is identified with the question of 
betterment—for the London County 
Council themselves do not ask for better- 
ment in regard to the other three—are to 
be indefinitely postponed. And this is 
not all, because, as I have already said, 
improvements in the Provinces are also 
being held back in order to see what is 
the final decision. My right hon. Friend 
(Sir W. Harcourt) has given the House 
a description of what occurred in the 
Lords. I must say I think that, through 
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being very brief, he has given us a not 
altogether correct impression of what 
took place in that House. No doubt in 
that House, as in this House, there are 
men who are consistently opposed to the 
principle of betterment. The Duke of 
Argyll, I have no doubt whatever, is 
opposed to the'principle altogether, but 
this is distinctly not the case with regard 
to the majority either in the House of 
Lords or in the House of Commons. 
That this is not the case in regard to 
the House of Commons is proved by 
what fell from my right hon. Friend (Sir 
W. Harcourt) himself, because the 
moment after he had accused gentlemen 
opposite of being opponents of the prin- 
ciple of betterment he told us it was 
carried in this House by a majority of 
three to one. How could it have been 
carried by such a majority without the 
assistance of Members opposite ? 

Str W. HARCOURT: It had the 
assistance of very few of them. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : It would 
require a great many more than a very 
few to make a majority of three to one. 

Sir W. HARCOURT; Many Mem- 
bers found it convenient to stay away. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I am 
giving my right hon. Friend the advan- 
tage of all who stayed away, who, after 
all, cannot be considered very bitter 
opponents of the principle, and, having 
given him that advantage, I still say that 
a considerable number of men on the 
other side of the House voted in favour 
of the principle. What is more important, 
however, is as to the other House. Lord 
Kimberley, addressing the House, 
said— 

“The principle of betterment is conceded. 

The real difficulty is how to apply it.” 
Surely Lord Kimberley is likely to have 
a better knowledge of the opinion enter- 
tained by the House of Lords than my 
right hon. Friend. : 

Si W. HARCOURT: He was re- 
ferring to the Government. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: He was 
speaking of the majority. His argument 
was this: “ You have conceded the prin- 
ciple ; the only question is how to apply 
it. There is an honest effort in this 
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Bill to apply it, and you ought to pass 


the Bill. Let me, on the other hand, call 

attention to the fact that the promoters 

of the Bill admitted that there was a 

difficulty in applying it. Their view, 
Mr. J. Chamberlain 
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which was expressed very fairly by Lord 
Hobhouse, who represented the London 
County Council, was that some alterna- 
tive should be found. Lord Hobhouse 
said— 

“Surely, then, the time had come when the 
County Council were entitled to know from 
their opponents what it was they wanted. 
Their opponents said themselves that the prin- 
ciple was just, and that there probably was 
some good method of applying it. Well, what 
was it? Were they to go on contriving methods 
until one appeared to which no objection was 
to be made? If they were to do that they 
would have to wait until the river passed away, 
and would never get their reforms at all.” 


I think that shows that even in the Lords 
the principle was conceded, and the only 
question was as to the best method of 
applying it. I agree entirely with the 
claim put forward by Lord Hobhouse. I 
think the County Council had a right to 
ask the House of Lords, and to ask us, if 
the method they proposed was not con- 
sidered just and equitable, to devise some 
other method. But that is precisely 
what a Joint Committee might give us, 
and that is precisely the object of my 
right hon. Friend (Sir J. Lubbock) in 
proposing this Motion to-day. Why 
should not those who think the Lords 
made a mistake, as I do, and those who 
think the Lords were wrong, as the Go- 
vernment do, give them the chance of 
retrieving their error? There is, you 
cannot deny, an olive branch held out to 
us by the Lords. [Ministerial laughter.] 
Well, you do not like that expression, 
and I will withdraw it. You cannot 
object to this ? Lord Kimberley himself 
said that this proposal of a Joint Com- 
mittee was a confession of error. You 
do not object to the Lords confessing 
their error, do you? Well, the right 
hon. Gentleman complains of the terms 
of the Resolution. I do not say the 
Resolution is one I should myself have 
drawn if I had been asked to frame it, 
but it is still enough to afford a bridge 
whereby a settlement of the matter may 
be immediately reached. What are the 
terms of the Resolution? In the first 
place, we are asked to settle the principle 
I admit, and we have settled that. Our 
representatives on the Committee would 
be instructed under no circumstances to 
discuss the principle, as we are pledged 
to the principle by a majority of nearly 
three to one. The principle being 
granted, the Lords ask under what condi- 
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tions and circumstances should Local 
Acts embody that principle. That is a 
matter on which my right hon. Friend 
(Sir W. Harcourt) omitted to inform the 
House. The Lords contended in the 
Resolution that this ought to be a matter 
for general legislation, and ought not to 
be dealt with in Local Acts. Well, they 
have handsomely given way. They now 
propose the appointment of a Joint Com- 
mittee to consider the conditions upon 
which the principles shall be embodied 
in Local Acts. My right hon. Friend 
says each Act should be treated 
separately by itself. That may be quite 
right as far as opposed Bills are con- 
cerned, but what about Unopposed Bills ? 
What Rules are to be laid down for the 
guidance of the Chairman of Committees 
in either House on the subject? You 
must have some kind of general condi- 
tions laid down, although I quite admit 
that they neither ought to be nor can be 
very precise. That being so, the Resolu- 
tion of the Lords is not open to the 
objection taken by my right hon. 
Friend. I think it would be very 
strange if, in face of the great interests 
at stake, the Government should still 
make it a Government matter to refuse 
the offer of the Lords when they have 
nothing to substitute for it, and to leave 
the Commons and the Lords to continue 
for perhaps an indefinite period at logger- 
heads on this question. If there were 
no practical issue, I should say we might 
very well maintain our possession of 
— isolation, and refuse to meet the 
ouse of Lords even to consider the sub- 
ject ; but, having regard to the enormous 
interests at stake, I do think it is really a 
matter of common sense and of common 
justice to the interests concerned that the 
Government should not take up so ex- 
tremely antagonistic a position to the 
proposal of my right hon. Friend. 

Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch, Hox- 
ton) said, the right hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down had cut the ground 
from beneath his own feet. Whilst he 
proposed that the Commons should 
appoint Representatives to serve on a 
Joint Committee he said that such 
Representatives would go into the 
Committee pledged in a certain direc- 
tion. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I beg 
pardon. It may be that the hon. Gentle- 
man and I differ as to what we consider 
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the main part of the Resolution. In my 
view the first part is not really the main 
part of the Resolution, but I regard that 
as settled. It is on the second part of the 
Resolution—the determination of the 
conditions—on which I think we should 
go into the Committee unpledged. 

Mr. J. STUART said, he had been 
about to point out that what the right 
hon. Gentleman regarded as the main 
point of the Resolution could not be so 
accepted on that (the Ministerial) side of 
the House. The right hon. Gentleman 
had himself said that the Representatives 
of the Commons would enter into the 
Committee pledged practically to the 
non-consideration of the question dealt 
with in the first part of the Resolution of 
the Lords. As to the second part of the 
Lords’ Resolution, the opinion pressed 
by the Chairman of Committees in the 
House of Lords (the Earl of Morley) 
was that the advantage of considering the 
application of the principle of betterment 
to individual cases, and thereby providing 
for the growth of experience, would be 
to develop an amount of knowledge 
which would enable them to lay down 
principles of universal application in the 
future. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
J. Chamberlain) and his right hon. 
Friend (Sir J. Lubbock) seemed to have 
embarked on a crusade to whitewash the 
House of Lords in the eyes of the people. 
No man could for a moment say that it 
was not the House of Lords who were at 
this moment hindering the Bill. He was 
pained to be in disagreement with his 
right hon. Friend (Sir J. Lubbock), with 
whom he had stood shoulder to shoulder 
on every Bill which had hitherto been 
brought forward by the London County 
Council. His right hon. Friend, how- 
ever, did not at that moment represent 
the views of the London County 
Council. 

*Sir J. LUBBOCK, interposing, said, 
the London County Council had ex- 
pressed no view on the question now 
before the House. 

Mr. J. STUART went on to say that 
the two right hon. Gentlemen had stated 
that the Lords had been badly treated, 
and the Member for West Birmingham 
(Mr. J. Chamberlain) had spoken as if 
some contumely were being thrown on 
the House of Lords. The House of 
Lords from the beginning had shown 
that they did not care to understand the 
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subject. They showed their anxiety in 
regard to this Clause 41 by discussing a 
number of things that were not in it, and 
then proceeded to turn it out in conse- 
quence. In this very month Lord 
Salisbury, speaking of the 41st clause, 
used the following words which he had 
taken from The Times :— 

“ The principle of the 41st clause of the Bill 
which your Lordships declined to accept was 
that proximity is the one test of improvement, 
and that if you are near a public improvement 
it says that your property must have improved 
by that public improvement, and you must pay 
accordingly. A more senseless suggestion was 
never put—and that issaying a good deal—into 
a Bill presented to Parliament.” 
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He ventured to say that there was no one 
who had an iota of knowledge on the 
betterment question who imagined it was 
represented by that proposition, and no 
one who read the clause in the Bill of the 
London County Council would imagine 
that anything like that was for an 
instant to be found in the clause. He 
said the House of Lords were not treating 
them fairly when they did not take 
the trouble to inform themselves on the 
subject, and he thought it was time that 
the House of Lords informed itself of 
what the meaning of the proposal was, 
and how it should be dealt with. Let 
the House of Lords inquire whether the 
principle might reasonably and justly be 
applied, and, when they had done that, 
then they should see how it should be 
applied. Then his right hon. Friend 
said they would hang up the principle of 
betterment for a year, for two, or even 
three years. That, he supposed, meant if 
the London County Council came with 
the ‘Tower Bridge Bill, as it intended 
to do, at the end of next year, the House 
of Lords would say—* We are not going 
to fight the House of Commons and the 
London County Council out with the 
clause again.” Their view was that the 
House of Commons had completely 
decided on the question, and the wisest 
position for the House of Commons was 
to adhere to what it had decided, and let 
the House of Lords deal with the subject. 
That was the case with respect to the 
London County Council, but there was 
another course frequently recommended 
by some hon. Gentlemen on the Front 
Bench opposite, who would bring the 
matter before the House of Lords at the 
beginning of the next Session in the 
Bill of the Corporation of Manchester. 


Mr. J. Stuart 
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That Corporation had already given 
notice of a Bill for considerable street 
improvements, and in that Bill they intro- 
duced a Betterment Clause which would 
be found in The Gazette of November 
2ist. He need not go through the noti- 
fication, which was practically identical 
with that of the London County Coun- 
cil. When the great Corporations of this 
country were coming before the House 
of Lords and the House of Commons 
with betterment schemes, there was 
plenty of opportunity for the House of 
Lords to inform itself and to decide for 
itself the points which the House of 
Commons had decided for themselves, 
and which the Lords now desired to 
throw into the melting pot. He had 
now noticed some of the arguments 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of London 
(Sir J. Lubbock) and, following him, 
probably the Member for West Birming- 
ham, had brought it forward. He had 
passed over the statement that the 
Resolution of the House of Lords was an 
invitation to consider the question of 
betterment as a whole. It was not an 
invitation to do that, but whether it was 
possible to do what the House of Com- 
mons had resolved it was right todo. But 
his right hon. Friend diseussed the Bill, 
taking the two great improvements, and 
threw out that it was necessary to go on 
with this Bill even though the Better- 
ment Clause was not there, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer pointed out 
the question about the betterment did 
not affect the improvements now. But 
he spoke of the Vauxhall Bridge as ina 
seriously dangerous condition, and quoted 
a Report in which it had been stated 
that as the result of an examination of 
the foundation of the piers made by & 
diver, the bottom of the timber canals 
were found to be scoured out by the 
tide. Now, would the House believe 
it, that he omitted to point out that 
that examination was made in November, 
1887, and since that time the ground 
had been filled by dropping heavy slag 
and other matter which had resisted the 
action of the tide, and which again in 
1891 were examined and repaired, and 
the question now was whether they 
should proceed to repair them on that 
line ? But as to the bridge being in a 
seriously dangerous condition, the right 
hon. Gentleman would mislead the House 
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unwittingly he admitted, but he thought 
that impression should not be left upon 
the mind of the House. He inquired of 
the engineer of the London County 
Council to-day, and he understood him 
to say that the bridge was in no more 
dangerous condition than it had been 
in for a long time. Examined and re- 
ported on in 1887 and 1891, there was 
no danger of an accident; the only 
question was one of temporary expense, 
and when he asked the engineer if the 
load was limited, he replied there 
was scarcely a bridge over the 
river or in the country in which 
the load was not limited. Then he came 
to the matter of the Tower Bridge, which 
was amore important matter. There had 
not been a good commencement, but to 
talk of that being hung up in the air and 
left there unutilised and unusable was a 
perfect farce. The City spent £1,000,000 
on that bridge. Where did they get it ? 
Out of the Coal and Wine Dues which 
they had paid ; and let him point out that 
the City opposed the Betterment Clause 
by which they desired to carry out the 
improvement, and so the City themselves 
were preventing the carrying into effect 
of this very Bill. There was one ques- 
tion raised with which he was bound to 
deal, and that was the question of the 
unemployed. He noticed the Member 
for West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamber- 
lain) did not refer to it, and he took it 
the right hon. Gentleman was too well 
informed to refer to it ; but the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of London (Sir J. Lubbock) did 
refer to it. He (Mr. Stuart) had inquired 
about the Tower Bridge Bill to-day from 
the Chairman of the London County 
Council, in conjunction with the engineer 
and the valuer, and they put it at two 
years as the time absolutely required to 
complete all the arrangements before 
putting spade into the ground, so to 
speak, and they referred him to the 
evidence before the Tower Bridge Com- 
mittee. Before that Committee evidence 
was given to the effect that before the 
bridge could be completed they would 
take about two years for the purchase of 
the property and acquiring it: it would 
take 12 months to provide the necessary 
accommodation for the worki@g people 
who would be disturbed, and about 
another year for completion—in all, about 
four years to carry out the work. What 
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had that to do with the present unem- 
ployed question ? It was utter nonsense 
to say that the commencement of the 
Tower Bridge Bill would affect the 
question of the unemployed in the 
present winter, which was the question 
before them, and it would not affect the 
question in the next winter; therefore, 
they could not say this was a case coming 
under the Circular of the President of the 
Local Government Board. Let them take 
the Vauxhall Bridge : supposing the Bill 
to effect the Vauxhall Bridge improve- 
ment were passed to-day, the work could 
not be begun under the most favourable 
circumstances until some time in Feb- 
ruary, and then it would be chiefly skilled 
work, and could not be expected to 
absorb more than 100 or 150 of that 
class of the unemployed, and that would 
be a miserable few; and, therefore, he 
asked, was it right to import into their 
discussion the question of the unem- 
ployed ? What they were doing was 
defending the betterment principle as 
generally affecting the ratepayers of 
London, and it was no use to say they 
should undertake these improvements 
without having secured this betterment 
principle. They, therefore, considered it 
better to stand by their principle, and 
send the Bills back to the House of 
Lords. Certainly the question of the 
unemployed depended on the capability 
of the ratepayers to spend their money, 
and there was no time when there had 
been greater distress than now, or when 
more notices were issued for the non- 
payment of rates,and if they could not 
help these ratepayers they would not be 
able to undertake expenditure on behalf 
of the unemployed. By safeguarding 
the ratepayers out of those sources of 
income that justly ought to come to them 
they would be able to deal better with 
the employed than in hurrying on works 
of this kind that did not affect them in 
the least. One word more and he had 
done, and that was as to the smallness 
of the amount of betterment on this 
Tower Bridge Bill. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for West Birming- 
ham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) had too much 
knowledge to bring up this as an argu- 
ment against their position. The ques- 
tion was one of principle, and though 
they were to spend £5,000 or £10,000 in 
obtaining the adoption by both Houses of 
Parliament of the betterment principle in 
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this Bill, small though the amount of 
money, in his opinion and that of the 
majority of the County Council and Mem- 
bers for London it would be well spent. 
Lord Morley, on the 25th July, spoke of 
the question being an important one, 
which would extend largely not merely 
in London, but elsewhere. There they 
had the real crux of the question ; it was 
because they were here defending a great 
principle, capable of extension, that they 
were now asked to throw this document 
into the meltiag pot and then go to the 
House of Lords and bring them once more 
to say whether this was a right thing on 
which they had already made up their 
minds. They threw back on the House 
of Lords any accusation made upon them 
on this account and left the circumstances 
of the case to speak for themselves, con- 
fident the people of London would see 
perfectly clearly that it was the House of 
Lords who were cutting down the reform 
they desired. 

*Mr. BOULNOIS (Marylebone, E.) 
said, that after the speech of the hon. 
Member for Shoreditch (Mr. Stuart),who 
was a Leader of the Progressists, perhaps 
they would allow him, as a Member of 
the Moderate Party of the London County 
Council to say a few words. He desired, 
in the first instance, to state to the House 
that the attitude of the Moderate Party 
of the London County Council all 
through this question of betterment, 
which had extended since the establish- 
ment of the London County Council, had 
not been one of uncompromising hostility 
to the principle of betterment. They 
believed and had stated in the County 
Council that some form of taxation for 
an improvement which was carried out 
at the public expense was just and equit- 
able, and he believed he was right in 
saying that expressed the view of his 
hon. Friends on that side of the House, 
but the minority of the County Council 
had objected that it was not right to 
apply a principle of this kind to the par- 
ticular Bill that was under discussion, 
because they believed what was acquired 
by betterment was absolutely infini- 
tesimal. His hon. Friend the Member 
for Shoreditch (Mr. Stuart) had said this 
was not an argument against it. He 
(Mr. Boulnois) maintained that it was, 
because he could tell the House, though 
his right hon. Friend the Member for the 
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spoke of £10,000 the London CountyCoun- 
cil would get out of this, it was only half 
that sum, and when that was capitalised 
the amount it would produce was some 
£150 a year, and some considerable por- 
tion of that increment might not come 
into operation for some 40 years; there- 
fore they considered this was not a case 
in which betterment should be made a 
great principle. Those of them who con- 
tended the principle of betterment should 
first be settled were not surprised that 
the House of Lords took that view, and 
declined to take this particular case of 
the Tower Bridge. His right hon, 
Friend the Member for the London Uni- 
versity had been a most consistent advo- 
eate and supporter of betterment all 
through, and those Radicals, as he might 
call them, Lord Farrer and Lord Hob- 
house, were both consistent supporters of | 
betterment. Both Lord Farrer and Lord 
Hobhouse, who spoke in favour of better- 
ment in the House of Lords, voted in 
favour of Lord Morley’s Motion. Lord 
Farrer, in a speech delivered at the last 
meeting of the County Courvil, said that 
the conduct of the House of Lords 
in rejecting the clause was ignorant 
as wellas unwise, nevertheless he agreed 
to accept the Bill without the Betterment 
Clause. He could not help thinking 
that Party politics had interfered in this 
matter. Lord Farrer, as a Party politi- 
cian, said he rejoiced when the House of 
Lords rejected the Bill, as he thought no 
better bit of electioneering had ever been 
done for the Liberal Party, but when it 
came to a question of how to obtain their 
point, he thought it better to vote as a 
Londoner and a member of the London 
County Council than as a Liberal 
politician. The Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of the London County Council 
evidently considered the proposition that 
there should be a Joint Committee a 
practical one, because they instructed 
their Parliamentary agent to advise them 
whether the Bill which was still before 
the House of Lords could be kept alive 
until the Joint Committee had reported, 
and the County Council, on a Motion 
made by the hon. Member for Wal worth, 
whom he was sorry not to see in his 
place, resolved to ask the Government to 
introduce a Public Bill dealing with the 
matter. Therefore, they might safely sa 
the London County Council consid 
that the matter could be dealt with apart 
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from any particular improvement scheme. 
But that was not all with regard to the 
County Council. Even the Progressive 
Party in the Council were not agreed on 
the principle of betterment, because afew 
meetings ago a resolution was carried in 
theCouncil referring the point to the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of the Council, whether 
there should be an area of betterment at 
all. There was an area of betterment in 
the Bill of 1893, which was erroneously 
called the limits of deviation, but which 
were drawn in a very arbitrary manner 
under the Bill. Ifaman had two pro- 
perties, one of which was bettered ard 
the other worsened he could not set off the 
worsement against the betterment. The 
Bill, as originally introduced by the Lon- 
don County Council, contained a clause 
to the effect that if the County Council 
had to pay compensation for the property 
they had to take, they might set off 
betterment against worsement upon other 
property belonging to the same man in 
the same district. That appeared to him 
to be a very one-sided arrangement, but 
eventually the clause was withdrawn. The 
question of how far the set-off should be 
allowed required consideration, and could 
profitably go before the Joint Committee 
such as was suggested. After all, was not 
this a Party question? The London 
County Council did not desire betterment 
so much as they desired to have a dig, if 
he might use that expression, against the 
House of Lords. Mr. Arthur Arnold, in 
a speech he made on this subject, said 
they wanted to put the onus and oppro- 
briam of the rejection on; the House 
of Lords ; and another fiery spirit in the 
London County Council said they wanted 
a good fighting question to vote against 
the House of Lords. He maintained that 
the question of betterment was not fully 
understood in this House, and it was not 
at all understood by people out-of-doors. 
There was a vague idea that the rates 
would be relieved by betterment. An 
expression had been used like “ bosh.” 
He believed that might be a Parliamen- 
tary word, though he thought it would 
better come as a London County Council 
word ; but, at all events, it was rather 
ridiculous to say that London would be 
greatly relieved by betterment. A Joint 
Committee, by calm and temperate dis- 
cussion, would be able to determine the 
whole question, and it would do much 
to enlighten Londoners and facilitate a 
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settlement of the questiov. “The hon- 
Member for Shoreditch (Mr. Stuart) had 
alluded to the fact of the Corporation of 
Manchester coming with a Bill in which 
the Betterment Clause was introduced, 
and stated that other Corporations would 
do the same. That was all the more 
reason why there should be a Joint Com- 
mittee to consider the whole question of 
betterment. But the matter really rested 
with the Government. Lord Kimberley, in 
the House of Lords, used these words— 

“ T do not think that the House of Commons 

will concur in a Joint Committee, and 
therefore the Government are not prepared to 
support it.” 
Would not the Government put an end 
to this deadlock that was existing ; would 
they not come forward and act as 
mediators between the House of Lords 
and the London County Council, because 
if they did it was quite certain the 
House of Commons would at once concur 
in the appointment of this Joint Com- 
mittee? Hesincerely hoped they would 
do so, because they would then see that 
the much-needed improvements on which 
they were all agreed would ultimately be 
carried out to the benefit of the ratepayers, 
the unemployed, and all London. 

*Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.) said, 
that from a public and business point of 
view it was impossible to over-esti- 
mate the importance of the sub- 
ject of this Motion. In the City 
and elsewhere the very strongest 
feelings prevailed on the question. At 
a recent meeting of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce a resolution was 
adopted urging the London County 
Council to proceed as rapidly as possible 
with the necessary approaches to the 
Tower Bridge, in order that when com- 
pleted the bridge might be available for 
traffic. If there was one feature more 
noticeable than another at present in the 
streets of London it was the great con- 
gestion of traffic, and it was most notice- 
able on the bridges, where it was a source 
of the greatest danger and of delays. It 
was therefore most essential that the ap- 
proaches to the Tower Bridge should be 
proceeded with by the County Council, 
in order that the public might obtain the 
benefit of the bridge with as little delay 
as possible. He deprecated the intro- 
duetion of any political feeling in the 
matter, because it tended to produce 
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friction which would undoubtedly put 
off the solution of the present difficulty 
and thereby delay the commencement of 
those public works which were so essential 
in the interest of London. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had imputed to all hon. 
Members on the Opposition side of the 
House an indiscriminate opposition to 
the principle of betterment; and if he 
was not mistaken, the hon. Member for 
Hackney had also charged them with 
being actuated by a motive to delay the 
Bill. Nothing could be more unfounded 
than those statements. For his own 
part he had voted consistently for the 
principle of betterment, and he had done 
so because his experience of municipal 
life was that whenever it was a choice 
between the interest of the vendor and 
the interest of the community, the vendor 
had always benefited, and the community 
had had to bear the burden. He thought 
that a most improper state of affairs, and 
if there were no equitable solution of 
the difficulty he would be disposed to 
give the preference to the interest of the 
community rather than to the interest of 
the individual. But what they desired 
to find was a solution which was fair and 
just and equitable to both parties, and 
they felt that in this principle of better- 
ment, properly and carefully applied, they 
had such a solution. Manchester had been 
referred to in the course of the discussion. 
He was aware that many improvements 
in cities and boroughs had been delayed, 
and some had never been undertaken at 
all, because of the absence of this prin- 
ciple, which underlay all these matters, 
and the constant experience of many of 
them was that Corporations were called 
upon to buy large and unnecessary quanti- 
ties of land in order to preserve 
their pecuniary interests in the future. 
There were several objections to that 
system. One was that it might involve 
aconsiderable loss to the Corporation ; 
and even if it ended in profit, it was 
more or less a matter of speculation, and 
it was most undesirable that Public Bodies 
should be associated with anything 
likeland jobbery. What was desired was 
that some guiding principle of action, 
fair to the individual, just to the private 
owner, and not inequitable to the com- 
munity, which had to bear so many bur- 
dens in rates, should be arrived at. He 
had heard it argued that the London 
County Council should be prohibited from 
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proceeding by means of a Private Bill 
Todo that would be to prevent a great 
deal of useful action on the part of the 
County Council in earrying out public 
improvements. Their desire should be 
to make not the worst but the best of 
their Municipalities, and to forward 
reforms in that direction. He would 
remind those who took exception to 
Private Bill legislation on the part of the 
County Council that it was one of the 
provisions of the Bill introduced by the 
Conservative Government in 1888, and 
that it was under and in accordance with 
those provisions that the present steps 
were being taken to give increased powers 
to the London County Council. On the 
other hand, though he thought the action 
taken in another place in the matter was 
not completely justified, there was a 
great deal to be said in favour of the 
consideration of the subject by a Joint 
Committee of both Houses. The prin- 
ciple of betterment was accepted, but 
undoubtedly there were grave difficulties 
in the application of the principle in 
frequent cases, and these ought to be 
carefully considered. The hon. Member 
for Hackney had said that this particular 
public improvement in London would not 
be expedited by the appointment of a 
Committee. But he would ask the hon. 
Gentleman to consider that as it was 
still, happily, a part of the Constitution 
that both Houses of the Legislature 
should agree, it would be far better 
to appoint a Joint Committee to 
discuss the difficulties of the application 
of betterment, and so facilitate the carry- 
ing out of the various public improve- 
ments contemplated in London. He 
thought, on the whole, it was wise that 
they should avail themselves of the ex- 
periences of the past in these matters, 
and that, benefitting by such experience, 
they should lay down beforehand, if 
possible, some general rules for the 
guidance not only of the County 
Council of Londen, but of other Muni- 
cipal Bodies. The hon. Member for 
Hackney had said, again, that this was 
not a question of the unemployed. Some 
Members of the House had had the 
opportunity of meeting a deputation of 
the unemployed a short time previously, 
and the men urged, and he thought urged 
with reason, that this question had an 
effect on the employment of labour. There 
were numbers of people in London seek- 
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ing, not charity, but work, and though 
the provision of work, merely because 
there was a want of employment, was 
to be condemned, still, when the oppor- 
tunity arose, when work for the advan- 
tage of the community might be placed 
within the reach of the unemployed 
classes, it was their duty to avail them- 
selves of such opportunities by every 
means in their power. There were many 
important works of improvement in 
London delayed, or which might be 
delayed, owing to this difficulty over the 
question of betterment, and he believed 
that if the difficulty was not removed 
it would result in the greatest social 
trouble and inconvenience. It was 
not a question of want of employment 
this winter only, but, he feared, for many 
winters, and every obstacle to employ- 
ment ought to be removed beforehand so 
far as practicable. It was, therefore, 
their duty to come to some agree- 
ment on the principle of betterment, 
and thereby remove a_ serious ob- 
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stacle from the path of public progress. 
It was for these reasons—because he ap- 
proved of the principle of betterment, and 
was desirous to see it applied on a really 


just and equitable basis ; and because he 
was anxious that its general application in 
the interest of the community should not 
be impeded by any reactionary feeling, 
but expedited in the interest of the un- 
employed classes who wanted work, which 
might well be supplied them for the good 
of the community, that he supported the 
Motion to forthwith refer the matter to a 
Joint Committee of both Houses, which 
he felt, under all the existing circum- 
stances, to be the best and most ex- 
peditious course—the course of prudent 
progress. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, 
N.) said, that as a London Member he 
had heard with regret the remarks made 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, be- 
cause it seemed to him that these remarks 
were actuated more by a wish to in- 
crease the difficulty with the House of 
Lords that by a statesmanlike desire to 
reconcile the two bodies of the Legislature 
on this most difficult subject. The ques- 
tion of betterment was a very difficult 
one. The London County Council 
had had experience of the difficulties 
arising out of this principle of better- 
ment. In 1890 they had brought 
forward a measure which 
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betterment within a certain area. That 
was the well-known Strand Improvement 
Scheme. It was rejected by a Com- 
mittee of that House, which was pre- 
sided over by the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, and which, more or less, intimated 
that in their opinion the principle of 
betterment should only be applied to 
those owners who had frontages to new 
streets. A similar fate had befallen the 
Bill of 1892 which related to the Cromwell 
Road Bridge, where a certain radius was 
taken as the betterment clause. In this 
year the London County Council had 
brought forward the present measure, 
confining the application of the betterment 
principle to the more limited area of the 
limits of deviation ; and before the Com- 
mittee of that House they had admitted 
the practical difficulty of this application 
of the principle. The learned counsel for 
the London County Council admitted that 
it was possible that they had not hit upon 
the exact mode of dealing with this im- 
portant question. That showed that the 
County Council itself was uncertain as 
to the application of this novel prin- 
ciple, and was perhaps the strongest 
argument for the appointment of a Com- 
mittee of both Houses to consider not 
only the principle, but the application of 
the principle. He agreed with those who 
thought that the language of the Reso- 
lution of the House of Lords might be 
improved, but that was no reason why 
they should refuse to consider the request 
of the other Honse, or create a difficulty 
instead of trying to come to terms with 
them on this question. The mere lan- 
guage of the Resolution could hardly 
justify the House in adopting a 
position of hostility. It could not be 
said that he (the hon. Member) 
was hostile to betterment. He had 
spoken in favour of the principle 
of betterment, but he did not believe 
that betterment would prove of that 
enormous advantage to the people of 
London which some of the County Coun- 
cil seemed to think. He was in favour 
of the principle of betterment, but he 
saw great and practical difficulties in the 
way of a judicious application of the 
principle, and he was afraid it would 
result in great disappointment to the 
people of London. The County Council 
themselves had used very extraordinary 
arguments in the matter. He held in his 
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hand a paper which bore on the back 
the names of the Parliamentary agents of 
the London County Council, in which 
they said that hitherto the County Council 
had relied upon recoupment, which had 
given them the whole value of the im- 
provement, while betterment would only 
give them half. That was a very incon- 
sistent argument on the pari of the 
County Council. He was himself not at 
all sure that, as a general rule, recoup- 
ment was not the better principle to 
apply to improvements. In many cases 
it had repaid three-fourths of the cost 
and in one case the whole. Better- 
ment was a new principle; it was 
difficult to apply, and therefore it ought 
to be fully and carefully considered by 
one of the strongest Committees which 
could possibly be formed. Two Com- 
mittees of the House of Commons had 
rejected it, although one had accepted it. 
He believed the other House had 
not adopted a very politic course in 
dealing with the Bill, but it was not 
irrevocable. The very fact that the other 
House had declared their willingness to 
discuss the matter in a Joint Committee 
showed that they were desirous to come 
to some common agreement ; and he did 
not think that the objection of the 
London County Council to the terms of 
the Resolution recently passed was any 
reason why the Commons should refuse 
to meet the other House on the question. 
He could understand that the Government 
were anxious just now to have an addi- 
tional quarrel with the House of Lords. 
But, speaking as one of the Members for 
London, he should protest against this 
mere Party political interest being thought 
of more importance than the carrying out 
of improvements which were really neces- 
sary in the interest of London. The ex- 
penditure of a large sum of money would 
benefit the unemployed, and if the 
County Council took years to begin 
works like these it was not that ex- 
peditious body which some of its admirers 
represented it to be. The approaches to 
the Tower Bridge and the works at 
Vauxhall ought to be taken in hand at 
once. The right hon. Member for West 
Birmingham said that Vauxhall Bridge 
works were urgently necessary. The 
Member for Shoreditch denied this, saving 
that the Parliamentary Committee of the 
County Council reported that the works 
were not urgent. But in April of this 
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year the 
said— 
“The rebuilding of Vauxhall Bridge is a 
matter which must be regarded as of immediate 
importance.” 
At present the difficulty in the whole 
situation was not caused by the House of 
Lords. It was really caused by the action 
of the Government in refusing to consent 
to a Committee to consider the differ- 
ence with the House of Lords. It was 
all very well for the Government for 
Party reasons to endeavour to throw the 
responsibility on the House of Lords ; 
but he believed the people of London 
would see through it. At all events, 
some of the members of the County 
Council were not satisfied with the action 
of the Government. Mr. Costello, a very 
active member of the County Council, 
and a Radical candidate at the last 
General Election, at a recent public 
meeting, said— 
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“He could not allege that any Member of 

the Cabinet was hostile to the London Pro- 
gressive programme ; but they had obtained no 
useful reforms, nor was there any prospect of 
any hope of advance in the future.” 
Mr. Costello also said that he was feeling 
that the London Progressive party ought 
to make it “hot for the present holders 
of power at the next General Election.” 
If the Government stood in the way 
of London improvements a good many 
people would make it hot for them at the 
next General Election. The Govern- 
ment were making a mistake in en- 
deavouring to keep up this quarrel with 
the House of Lords. The House of 
Lords had expressed their willingness to 
discuss the matter in a Joint Committee 
and he thought that proposal ought to be 
accepted by the Government. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) said, he could assure the hon. 
Member for North St. Pancras that the 
people of London were very much more 
anxious to obtain betterment than join 
issue with the House of Lords on this 
question. The real question which the 
majority of the House, who had passed 
two Resolutions in favour of better- 
ment during the present Session, had to 
consider was, how the principle of better- 
ment could be applied with the greatest 
possible expedition. It seemed to him 
that the various hon. Members who had 
addressed the House, and in particular 
the hon. Member for South Islington, 
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had ignored the real issue. The fallacy 
running through the whole of that hon. 
Member’s speech was that he assumed 
that the appointment of the Joint Com- 
mittee would be the most rapid way of 
bringing the principle into operation. 
But both that hon. Gentleman and others 
had found it expedient to utterly ignore 
the terms of reference by which that 
Committee would be bound. It was very 
well to say that the principle of better- 
ment was accepted. The principle was 
accepted ; but if that was so, how 
absurd it was to appoint a Committee, 
part of the reference of which was 
to consider whether or not the prin- 
ciple was equitable! The Committee 
might never consider the question 
of the practical application of the 
principle at all, because they might 
decide on the first point — namely, 
that the principle was inequitable. 
The hon. Member for South Islington, 
who spoke with weight upon this ques- 
tion, objected to proceeding in this 


matter according to the method which 
had always been adopted in regard to 
similar legislation—namely, that, first, 
the question should be worked out by 


means of Private Bills. The right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham asked 
how would it be in regard to Unopposed 
Bills. All experience, however, led to 
the belief that for a long time to come no 
Bills which involved the principle of 
betterment would be Unopposed. The 
right hon. Gentleman for West Birming- 
ham had represented the situation by a 
figure of speech—that the House of 
Lords was holding out the olive branch. 
He could not imagine a figure of speech 
which was more singularly inappropriate, 
and he would rather say that the House 
of Lords was setting a trap into which 
the House of Commons was invited to 
enter. 

Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea) said, he 
considered the last phrase of the hon. 
Member a most infelicitous one. The 
whole object of this Motion was that 
Londoners should be able to get on with 
their public improvements. The House 
of Lords had set no trap at all. As one 
of those who voted against the last Bill 
before the House of Commons in the 
earlier part of this Session, he might say 
he never had any feeling of hostility 
to the principle of betterment. Like 
many other hon. Members, he only 
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thought it would be well there 
should be some more general inquiry 
into the principle than could be 
afforded by a Private Bill. He was 
anxious that a large and general inquiry 
should be made into the application of 
the principle, and now they had the 
opportunity of doing that. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer asked what 
would be thought of a proposal to 
appoint a Joint Committee to consider 
the question of the Disestablishment of 
the Church, but that question was 
absolutely irrelevant. An obvious 
answer was that there were no such vital 
differences of opinion about betterment 
as, of course, existed with regard to 
Disestablishment. The London “ Pro- 
gressives ” had promised enthusiastically 
to make of London a new heaven and a 
new earth, but where now was the 
enthusiasm of the “ Progressives” for 
London improvements? London im- 
provements were to be hung up in order 
that the Progressive Party of the London 
County Council might play a small part 
in a paltry political game. He was 
sorry the Government had opposed 
the proposal made by the House of 
Lords. 

Mr. W. AMBROSE (Middlesex, 
Harrow) said, he had heard with great 
astonishment the reasons that had been 
given for not assenting to the Motion. 
The real reason was obvious. The 
object was, in the coming conflict, which 
could not be long delayed, to get up an 
agitation against the House of Lords and 
to connect that. Chamber with the delay 
in London improvements and the want of 
employment in the Metropolis. He 
appealed to the Government whether an 
attempt of that kind was worthy of them, 
The fact that there were in London so 
many unemployed was a strong reason 
why the Government should accept the 
olive branch held out by the House of 
Lords. The principles of all our Private 
Bill legislation had been settled by 
general Bills, and it was surely better in 
dealing with betterment to follow the 
established precedent than to leave 
principles to be laid down by Private Bill 
Committees. Many who said they were 
for betterment did not realise what was 
meant by it and how the principle was to 
be applied. In the case of the Strand 
Improvement Scheme, it was proposed by 
the London County Council to levy con- 
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tributions upon the Temple Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway and upon pro- 
perty on the Thames Embankment ; but 
when the witnesses came to be cross- 
examined the claim to rate property on 
the Embankment was made to appear so 
ridiculous that it had to be abandoned. 
In the cases of Vauxhall Bridge and 
the Tower Bridge there were alle- 
gations of betterment which were 
denied by the owners of the property. 
There might be cases in which private 
property was “ bettered” by public im- 
provements. He did not deny that he 
had generally been opposed to the par- 
ticular schemes of betterment which had 
been previously before the House. He 
did not suy that he was opposed to the 
principle of betterment, but he wanted 
to see a case in which it could be pro- 
perly and fairly applied, without injury ; 
in other words, they had yet to have the 
principle defined. The words of the 
Resolution certainly did not define it, for 
they left everything open. He hoped 
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the Government would see their way to 
meeting the House of Lords upon this 
question. 


*Mr. BARROW (Southwark, Ber- 


mondsey) said, he represented the con- 
stituency on the south of the Thames 
which was most interested in the 
southern approach to the Tower Bridge. 
The road from the bridge almost imme- 
diately entered Bermondsey, and went 
through it until it reached the Old Kent 
Road and the New Kent Road. The 
bridge had been in contemplation and in 
course of erection for some years. <A 
considerable majority had been elected 
to the Vestry of Bermondsey for the 
purpose of insisting on the principle of 
betterment ; and the representatives of 
Bermondsey formed a part of that 
majority at the London County Council 
which supported the application of the 
betterment principle. There was no 
chance of moving that majority in Ber- 
mondsey, which, anxious as it was to 
have the approaches to the bridge 
improved, was not willing that the 
work should proceed until the principle 
of betterment had been accepted. This 
feeling prevailed in spite of the high 
local rates reaching 7s. 6d. in the £1, 
and the great inconvenience to which 
Bermondsey would be exposed. That 
was the answer of Bermondsey to those 
who wanted to know what London 
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would say to the action of the House of 
Lords. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: In the course 
of this Debate some London Members 
have gone into details of the improve- 
ments dealt with in the Bill which was 
the origin of this controversy. I am not 
fitted by my knowledge, nor by my posi- 
tion, not being a London Member, to 
follow them into these details ; but I 
think it must be admitted by those who 
have listened to the Debate that issues of 
a wider character and of more important 
bearing have been raised by many of the 
speakers. Some gentlemen who largely 
agree with my views on this question - 
appear to think we are inflicting a slight 
upon the House of Lords by the course 
we are pursuing. I do not think the 
House of Lords will suffer much by the 
slight; and it certainly is not in the 
interests of the House of Lords I have 
to speak to-night. Neither is it in the 
interest of the dignity of the House of 
Commons. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was highly indignant with the 
House of Lords in general, and with 
Lord Salisbury in particular, because 
Lord Salisbury, in speaking for a majority 
of the House of Lords, described the 
Hybrid Committee which sat upon the 
question in this House as “a thing ”— 
“a thing called a Hybrid Committee.” 
[The CHanceLtor of the ExcHEQUER 
dissented.] Well, this was the phrase 
on which the right hon. Gentleman dwelt 
and re-dwelt; that was the poisoned 
arrow that inflamed his blood ; what he 
felt to be so intolerable was that it should 
be called “a thing.” 

Sir W. HARCOURT : “A crooked 
backway.” 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Whether it 
deserved to be called “a thing” or “a 
crooked backway” I will not determine, 
but it is not the machinery by which we 
do our best work on controversial ques- 
tions that have to be determined by im- 
partial consideration. What is a Hydrid 
Committee ? How does it differ from an 
ordinary Committee ? It differs, in fact, 
in this : that it makes not even a pretence 
to impartiality. An ordinary Committee 
of this House, upon which Parties are 
represented in proportion to their 
numerical strength in this House, has 
some slight pretension to be a 
really impartial tribunal for deal- 
ing with the question submitted to it. 
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the hon. Member for South Islington, 
But a Hybrid Committee never has that 
character. Why? Because everybody 
you put upon it, either personally or 
through his constituents, has a direct in- 
terest in the decision to be come to. 
Whereas you fence round the constitu- 
tion of the ordinary Committee dealing 
with a Private Bill by the most elabo- 
rate ‘provisions so as to prevent any 
private interest coming in to disturb the 
impartial verdict of the tribunal, we 
throw that principle to the winds when 
we are dealing with a Hybrid Committee 
and deliberately make it a partial tri- 
bunal. Whether it is proper to describe 
such a tribunal as a “thing” or a 
“crooked backway” I do not care to 
inquire, but it is not an impartial Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons; and 
those who look for an impartial represen- 
tation of the House of Commons have a 
right to pass by the verdict of a Hybrid 
Committee in a manner which perhaps 
would be wanting in any great respect if 
it dealt with the more ordinary and more 
important decisions and reports arrived at 
by Select Committees. I pass, there- 
fore, from the question of the dignity of 
the House of Lords and the House of 
Commons, both of which, I think, are 
features we may leave on one side, to 
what is after ull of more importance. 
What defence have the Government 
made for their conduct in refusing what 
has never been refused before—namely, 
to join the House of Lords in a Com- 
mittee ? It consists of persistent, certainly 
not deliberate, but equally persistent 
misrepresentation of the House of Lords 
on this point. I listened attentively to 
the speeches of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and of the hon. Member for 
Shoreditch, and I venture to say that 
they have given an absolutely misleading 
account of the attitude of the House of 
Lords in general and of their specific 
action in this particular case. I will 
give three cases. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer based the main part of his 
€ase upon the statement made by Lord 
Morley that the proper way of dealing 
with this question was to admit the 
principle of betterment to a long series 
of Private Bills, and out of the ex- 
perience which the working of them 
would supply gradually to evolve some 
general system of Private Bill legisla- 
tion on this subject. That is the version 
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of Lord Morley’s attitude given by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I said he 
recommended it for consideration. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think I 
have accurately stated the version given 
by the right hon. Gentleman. But I find 
that Lord Morley stated, and on more 
than one occasion, that in his opinion 
it was necessary, in order to have this 
particular Private Bill legislation, that 
certain general principles of legislation 
should be laid down ; and he deliberately 
stated, and recommended to the House of 
Lords, that the proper machinery for 
obtaining those general principles of 
legislation, which were the necessary and 
proper preliminary of Private Bill legis- 
lation, was this very Joint Committee 
against which the right hon. Gentleman 
has the courage to quote Lord Morley 
himself. That is the first point on which 
the attitude of the House of Lords has 
been very grossly exaggerated. 

Str W. HARCOURT : I never repre- 
sented that Lord Morley was against the 
Joint Committee. On the contrary, I 
said he recommended it, but that the 
House of Lords refused to take his 
advice when they passed a Resolution 
saying that the subject ought not to be 
dealt with by Private Bills at all. I did 
not say he was against it. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: All the prin- 
ciples underlying Lord Morley’s speeches 
were to the effect that, though Private 
Bill legislation might be the proper way 
of dealing with these questions of better- 
ment, that legislation should be preceded 
by laying down certain broad principles 
on which the Committees of the two 
Houses ought to act. 1 pass from Lord 
Morley to the general attitude of the 
House of Lords in regard to betterment. 
On this point, as far as I can understand 
from what took place there, the right 
hon. Gentleman has misrepresented the 
Lords as he has misrepresented those who 
sit on this side of the House. Through- 
out the whole of his speech he reiterated 
over and over again that those who 
wished this Joint Committee and those 
who had voted against the Second or the 
Third Reading of this Private Bill were 
opposed to the principle of betterment, 
Nothing can be further from the fact. I 
believe that the majority of gentlemen 
on this side of the House have only one 
difficulty in regard to betterment, which 
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is, how to carry it out. And if they 
could see any machinery by which that 
end could be attained they would be as 
anxious to see the principle introduced 
into our Private Bill legislation as any- 
one op the other side of the House. I 
speak merely judging from the utterances 
of my hon. Friends behind me, and I have 
only the same means of judging the 
House of Lords. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has stated his view that the House 
of Lords are opposed to the principle of 
betterment. I can find no statement 
made by any of their Lordships which 
bears out that view. The only Peer be- 
sides Lord Salisbury and Lord Morley 
who was mentioned as being an opponent 
of betterment has specifically stated in a 
speech in the House of Lords that he 
was in favour of the principle of better- 
ment. Imean the Duke of Argyll. He 
said that— 

“No one would acknowledge the principle of 
betterment more readily than he did.” 
It is not fair, therefore, in the total ab- 
sence of any evidence on the subject at 
all, to allege that the Lords as a body, 
collectively or individually, are opposed 
to the principle of betterment. That is 
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the second misrepresentation of the right 
hon. Gentleman ; and what is the third ? 
It has reference to the actual terms of the 


message from the Lords. <A great deal 
has been made of that message. It was 
the staple of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech, and it was a very important ele- 
ment of the speech of the hon. Member 
for Bethnal Green. Supposing that that 
view of that message was the correct 
view—and I think it was not—it still 
does not absolve the Government 
from, at all events, attempting to 
come to some arrangement with the 
House of Lords on the subject, by 
objecting to the first half of the proposal 
and assenting to the second half. It is 
perfectly competent and in accordance 
with the practice and procedure of this 
House to express partial concurrence 
with the message of the House of Lords. 
If the Government have a partial con- 
currence, why do they not express it, and 
see whether the Lords take up that im- 
practicable attitude of which they are so 
freely accused ? No, the reason why the 
Government do not express partial con- 
currence is that they do not want to have 
any concurrence at all. They wish to 
pick a quarrel, and it would be most in- 
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convenient to them and their supporters 
to take any steps by which the appear- 
ance of a quarrel might be avoided. I 
am inclined to think that the message of 
the House of Lords is not open to the in- 
terpretation which the right hon. Gentle- 
man puts upon it. I read the first half 
of that message as meaning that the 
House of Lords desire to inquire whether 
there is any equitable machinery by which 
the person, the value of whose property 
is increased by an improvement, can be 
made to contribute to the cost of the im- 
provement. I believe that that is their 
meaning ; and if that is their meaning, 
the whole argument of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer falls to the ground. We 
are not asked to give up our principles 
about betterment. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Where is 
there any mention of machinery in the 
message ? 

Mr. A. J, BALFOUR: I have given 
my explanation of the message. Let me 
tell the right bon. Gentleman that you 
must give it in other words, or it would 
not be an explanation. That is my view 
of what the words mean ; and the words 
are certainly capable of that construction. 
Any lover of peace like the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would, I should have 
thought, have grasped at what he 
thought to be even a strained interpreta- 
tion of the words rather than plunge 
Parliament into a gratuitous controversy 
about a matter of urgent public import- 
ance. So much for the misrepresenta- 
tions with which the Government have 
chosen to defend their action in this 
matter. Now, I passed to the alleged 
ground of policy urged by the hon. 
Member for Shoreditch, who represents 
the London County Council. He tells 
us that the action of the London County 
Council is animated purely and solely in 
this case by a desire to defend what they 
call the betterment principle. I never 
heard yet that the way to defend a prin- 
ciple was absolutely to decline to discuss 
the methods by which the principle was 
to be carried out. If I may so without 
disrespect to my Irish friends, that is the 
most Irish way of proceeding. [An 
Irish Member: They are not friends 
of yours.] The friendship may 
be one-sided, but it is none the 
less firm. At all events, the right 
hon. Gentleman will feel that the oddest 
method ever suggested of defending a 
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principle is to say, “ We will not discuss 
it at all, or help to further its application. 
We will keep it as a principle in a 
museum in a glass case, incapable of 
application, and never to be applied at 
all.” So does the hon. Member for 
Shoreditch defend the cherished principle 
of betterment. Of course, even the most 
naive of us see through this device. 
This is not a question of betterment ; this 
is not a question of London improve- 
ments—not a question of unemployed. It 
is a political question from beginning to 
end. The majority of the London County 
Council and the Government are acting in 
harmony not for the good of London, but 
for the good of the Gladstonian Party. 
And though the right hon. Gentleman 
has not been so indisereet as to say so, 
that has been practically admitted, I am 
informed, by members of the London 
County Council themselves. I am a 
strong opponent of the Government, but 
I am a sympathetic opponent. I feel for 
their difficulties. I know that if they are 
deprived of the pleasure of quarrelling 
with the House of Lords they will be in 
a most embarrassing and difficult position. 
I recognise that this is their last card. I 


fully and frankly admit that this is one of 
those reckless speculations by which im- 
pending bankrupts retrieve their position. 
I think the Government are in this case 


asking us to sacrifice too much. It 
is not fair that the London ratepayers, 
that the London business man, and all 
who are interested in the commercial 
prosperity of London and in the free 
traffic of the streets—that all those 
classes, and in addition those who might 
possibly obtain employment, of which 
they will now be deprived—should all be 
sacrificed to the mere tactics of Party. 
That is going too far, and I cannot help 
thinking that when the inhabitants of 
the Metropolis discover, what is tolerably 
plain to us, that their interests are being 
entirely thrust aside in order that some 
larger scheme of public policy may be 
carried out, they will show their resent- 
ment in a practical form, and that it is 
possible on this subject at some future 
time the Government may be more malle- 
able than they are at present. Whether 
the Government have made a good or a 
bad Party calculation in thus seeking a 
quarrel with the House of Lords my 
right hon. Friend was justified in bringing 
this matter before us, and enabling us, in 
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the interests of London in the first place, 
and in the interests also of those great 
Municipalities of the country which wish 
to have some principle on which to apply 
betterment, to secure an opportunity of 
expressing an opinion upon the unpre- 
cedented and the ill-judged course which 
the Government have thought fit to 
pursue. 


*Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) ex- 
pressed the hope that the Members of the 
Government would stand by the London 
County Council to a man, They had 
been told by the right hon. Member for 
the London University that the olive 
branch was held out to them by the 
House of Lords. They were really asked 
to go on bended knees to the House of 
Lords. He objected to doing anything 
of the kind, and what the right hon, 
Baronet had described as the holding out 
of the olive branch seemed to him very 
much like an invitation into the spider’s 
web. He denied that there were any 
Party politics in this question. What the 
people of London desired was a revision 
of taxation, so that owners of land should 
contribute their share towards any im- ° 
provements which might be made. In the 
constituency which he had the honour 
to represent on the County Council 
there were 12 houses which were let 
on lease at a ground rent of £5. On the 
termination of the lease the ground rents 
were raised to £80 a year for each house, 
and the tenants had to pull down the 
old houses and build new houses at a 
cost of £6,000 apiece, the ground rent 
being raised from £60 to £960'a year, 
whilst £72,000 had been expended on 
the houses, the whole of which the land- 
lord would secure on the termination of 
the lease. The people of London were 
dissatisfied with this system of legalised 
landlord robbery. The people of London, 
like the Chancellor of the Exchequer, had 
made upjtheir minds, and would settle this 
matter at the next Election. Tbe proper 
policy for the London County Council 
to adopt was to send this matter up next 
Session, end every Session; and if the 
House of Lords refused to accept the 
principle of betterment, so much the 
worse for the House of Lords. 

Mr. MACDONA (Southwark, Rother 


hithe) said, the Bermondsey Vestry had 
voted in favour of the scheme of the 


( Betterment ). 
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London County Council, but the people 
of Rotherhithe had voted in exactly the 
opposite way. He disapproved of the 
action of the London County Council in 
keeping six millions of money from the 
starving unemployed of London, whom 
he should take every opportunity of in- 
forming of this policy of the County 
Council. 


Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.) said, those who had heard the speech 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would go away with the idea that this 
House had affirmed the principle of the 
Bill brought before the House. But they 
had never had an opportunity of decid- 
ing the main question. The right hon. 
Gentleman had said that the House 

of Lords had not grasped or 
fully understood the question of bet- 
terment. But did the House of 
Commons, or did the County Council ? 
They had had several Bills before the 
House. In one it was contended that by 
proximity to a place that was going to 
be improved and altered another place 
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was bettered. That was not the prin- 
ciple of betterment. 
betterment should be that if they found 
that property was not bettered, but 
“worsened,” that should also be taken 


The principle of 


into account. The London County 
Council had not given one single public 
improvement to London, although in the 
past they had had various public im- 
provements which gave work to the la- 
bouring classes. By this dog-in-the- 
manger policy of the County Council 
they were not allowing ths working 
classes of London to find employment. 
It was very easy to say that this bridge 
improvement was a small matter, but it 
was a principle which ought to be 
affirmed by the House of Commons. It 
was very necessary that the County 
Council should wake up to their duties in 
London, and give the London people im- 
provements and the working classes 
that labour which they were entitled to 
receive from the County Council. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 137 ; Noes 
177.—(Division List, No. 377.) 


Mr. Macdona 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL.—(No. 274.) 
commiTTEE. [ Progress, 9th December. } 

EIGHTEENTH NIGHT. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 13 (Public property 
charities.) 

*Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Uni- 
versity) said, in the absence of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Basingstoke 
(Mr. Jeffreys), he begged to move the 
Amendment standing in his name, and 
which he understood the Government 
were willing to accept. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
J. Rie 3y, Forfar) signified assent. 


and 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 10, live 36, after the word “ charity,” 
to insert the words “not being an ecclesiastical 
charity.”--(Mr. J. G. Talbot.) 


Question, “ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston), said he 
had to move— 

In page 10, line 37, after the word “shall,” 
to insert the words “on or before the publica- 


tion of notice of the proposal in accordance with 
the provisions of 23rd & 24th Vic. chap. 136.” 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir J. RIGBY said, he would suggest 
instead that they should insert, “or 
before the publication of the scheme.” 

Mr. HANBURY said, his object was 
to make the matter specific of reference 
to the Act, not only as to the Council’s 
having due notice, but also as to their 
having facilities to take objection if they 
wished to enter any. 

Sir J. RIGBY said, that was his 
object also. Publication was required by 
the Act, and these words would cover it. 

Srr R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 
said, the object of his hon. and learned 
Friend and that of his hon. Friend be- 
hind him was the same, and he was sure 
his hon. Friend would agree, if neces- 
sary, to the Amendment on the Report 
stage. But he (Sir R. Webster) did not 
think the reference to the Act rendered 
the proposal objectionable. It did not 
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tie the House of Commons down, and he 
thought they should introduce some re- 
ference to the Act for the purpose of 
showing the machinery which they 
wanted to put into operation. 


Sir J. RIGBY said, there were more 
Acts than one dealing with the intention 
of the Government. He would not, 
however, raise any objection now, as the 
matter could be further considered for the 
later stage. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Mr. HANBURY said, he had next to 


move— 
In page 10, line 38, after the word “ Council,” 
to insert the words “and where there is no 
Parish Council, the chairman of the parish 
meeting.” 
It seemed to him that, if a village had no 
Parish Council, it should have some 
source of information—public informa- 
tion regarding these schemes. The 
Government would understand that these 
schemes were not even communicated to 
the Vestries, and so it might happen 
that they would not be communicated at 
all to the people of the villages where no 
Parish Council existed. He thought all 
villages should be treated alike in the 
matter of public information on these 
subjects ; and_it was a very fair proposal 
that a communication should be made in 
the manner he proposed. He begged to 
move the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 10, line 38, after the word “ Council,” 
to insert the words “and where there is no 
Parish Council, the chairman of the parish 
meeting.” —( Mr. Hanbury.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir J. RIGBY said, the general plan 
was to give certain powers or make 
certain provisions in favour of the Parish 
Councils, but there was much in what 
the hon. Gentleman had said. He was 
not quite sure that this was the most 
convenient place to deal with the point, 
but he agreed with the hon. Gentleman, 
and would allow the Amendment to pass. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. HANBURY said, he had to 
move— 


In Clause 13, line 39, after the word 
“ expenditure,” to insert the words “and by the 
consent of the parish meeting.” 
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The effect of the Amendment was that 
the Council should either oppose or 
support the scheme by consent of the 
parish meeting. 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) said, the Parish Council 
was really the proper Body to deal with 
the question, and it would thwart and 
complicate matters to adopt these words. 


Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON (York, 
N.R., Thirsk) said, the Amendment re- 
ferred to the draft scheme. If the 
Charity Commissioners had a charity 
brought before them in an ordinary 
manner with six trustees, the Parish 
Council could step in and appoint seven. 
The parish meeting should have a right 
of looking into the whole question. 


Mr. BOUSFIELD (Hackney, N.) 
said, the referendum, to which Members 
on his (the Conservative) side of the 
House attached some importance, might 
be usefully applied in parochial matters 
on this question. Parish Councillors 
might be elected on some question of, 
say, a footpath, and afterwards a scheme 
might be brought forward regarding some 
parochial charity which might vitally 
affect the administration of that charity. 
He did not see why action regarding the 
charity should be taken in a hurry. There 
should be an opportunity for consulting 
the parish. When a scheme was to be 
settled for a term of years, he thought it 
should have adequate consideration, and 
he believed they might avail of this 
opportunity for working the referendum 
might be taken advantage of with good 
effect. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) said, he was afraid the 
Amendment would not secure the object 
which the hon. Gentleman who had just 
spoken had in view. What was the 
parish meeting to do? It was to 
give its decision, its consent, or 
its opposition, regarding the scheme— 
whether it was in favour of it or opposed 
to it. But whether the people supported 
a scheme or opposed it, the Charity Com- 
missions might refuse to take any notice. 
They cared very little about the localities, 
The only way to secure the hon. Mem- 
ber’s object was by another. This 
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Amendment, he feared, carried little 
weight. 

Mr. HANBURY said, he was aware 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Jesse 
Collings) had an Amendment of his own 
on the Paper; but this did not inter- 
fere with it, as he might seem to think. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: Oh, no. 


Mr. HANBURY said, the two Amend- 
ments dealt with totally different matters. 
He did not wish the Parish Council to 
enter into engagements and spend money 
without the consent of the parish meet- 

.ing. He understood the right hon. Gen- 
man the Vice President to say that the 
Amendment would thwart and compli- 
cate the working of the Parish Council. 


Mr. ACLAND: The Charity Com- 
missioners. 

Mr. HANBURY said, very well, 
the Charity Commissioners. He did not 
think any difficulty could arise from 
getting the consent of the parish meeting. 
He did not see what the objection could 
be. 

Sir R. WEBSTER said, he did not 
think the right hon. Gentleman was 
meeting this question as he might do. 
It was reasonable to ask that the various 
views of the Council should be under 
the control of the parish meeting. Indi- 
vidual members of the Council might 
favour one course and the parish meet- 
ing another. The question was of great 
importance, and he thought the Com- 
mittee might possibly consider some way 
of dealing with it. 

Mr. WHARTON (York, W.R., Ripon) 
said, there was one matter the Committee 
had overlooked. Some few days ago the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler), whom he did not see in his 
_ place, told them that on all important 
occasions a poll would be demanded and 
taken. If there was one occasion more 
important than another it was, surely, 
the time when a charity came up for 
consideration. That was an occasion 
when they should certainly try to sum- 
mon every one, so as to ascertain the 
sense of the parish. 

Mr. ACLAND; I will accept the 
Amendment. 
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Question put, and agreed to. 
Mr. HANBURY said, he had a sug- 
gestion to make to the Government 
Mr. Jesse Collings 
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regarding lines 40 and 41 of the clause, 
and the words— 

“ And shall for that purpose have that same 

right as any inhabitants of a place directly 
affected by the scheme.’ 
He understood the sub-section to give 
the Parish Council the power to object, 
and also to appeal to the Court of 
Chancery, whether the amount was 
under £50 or over £50. But he would 
remind the right hon. Gentleman that 
the inhabitants had only got power in 
respect of charities up to £50. The 
Government, therefore, would fail, by 
including these words, in attaining the 
object they had in view. 

Sir J. RIGBY said, whatever the 
hon. Gentleman’s reading of the words 
might be, they intended to include amounts 
over £50. He was under the impression 
that the sub-section, as it stood, was 
sufficient for the purpose ; but if the hon, 
Gentleman suggested that that object was 
not secured, they would be prepared to 
consider the matter. 

Mr. HANBURY moved— 

In line 40, after the words “* oppose the 


scheme,” to leave out to the end of the sub- 
section. 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Sir J. RIGBY said, the Members of 
the Government should have some oppor- 
tunity of consultation on the question, 
and he could only promise that the matter 
would be dealt with on Report. The 
Government fully intended to meet the 
case the hon. Member had in view, and 
he would suggest to him that he should 
withdraw the Amendment and allow them 
to consider the question. 


Sir R. WEBSTER said, there should 
be some general words in the enactment 
relating to the rights of the inhabitants, 
and, as the Government had promised to 
consider the matter, he would suggest 
that the Amendment be withdrawn. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, he 
would like to point out that under the 
clause they were materially lessening the 
power of the inhabitants of a parish. At 
present any few persons could deal with 
the Charity Commissioners, but under 
this clause it seemed to him they must 
have a majority of the Parish Council. 


An hon. MemBer : It does not matter. 
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Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, such 
a provision, dealing as it did with pro- 
ceedings at law, might have a serious 
effect in a small parish. 

Mr. BOUSFIELD said, before the 
Amendment was withdrawn he would 
like to take the opportunity of making 
a suggestion on the question of drafting. 
This was an Act which was intended, 
and he hoped would be understanded of 
the rustics. Why, then, should they not 
make their meauing plain, and that iu 
the shortest way possible, and in the 
fewest possible words? Here was an 
example—and it was only one of many 
to be found throughout the Bill: Instead 
of saying plainly “It is intended” to do 
so and so, the sub-section said— 

“Shall for that purpose have the same right 

as any inhabitants of the place directly affected 
by the scheme.” 
Then they had to go not to one, but to a 
number of Acts of Parliament to find 
out what were the rights of the inhabi- 
tants affected. This was one of the 
places—and there were a number in the 
Bill—of which advantage might be taken 
to put in what was intended. If too 
many lines were likely to be occupied by 
setting forth the rights here they might 
be indicated in a Schedule. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman in charge of the 
Bill would have regard to this question 
of restriction of expenditure. In cases 
where the amount was above £50 the 
parish, as a parish, had no rights at all, 
and in cases below £50 any private 
person might move in the matter. 

Sir R. WEBSTER said, that to 
assuage the anxiety of the right hon. 
Gentleman he might tell him what 
happened. In cases of above £50 it was 
a certain number of trustees who had to 
put the Charity Commissioners in motion. 
What, however, was generally done was 
to send to the Attorney General, who 
took the matter up. Steps were not 
undertaken, as a rule, unless the charity 
was wealthy, and then motion was not 
made at the expense of individuals. The 
same risk had been run in the past as 
would be incurred in the future. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, the 
parish, no doubt, would bear the expense 
in that case, but in a case where the 
charity was not very large the whole 
fund might be swallowed up in law costs, 
and any additional expense there might 
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be would have to be borne by the parish. 
As to the trustees taking the matter up 
in cases above £50, it must be a majority 
of the trustees; but supposing the 
majority would not move. A large charity 
would be able to bear the cost. During 
the term of office of the late Attorney 
General a charity the income of which 
was £850, was dealt with in this way, 
and almost a year’s income was expended 
on the trial. In the case of a small 
charity worth about £50, however, there 
could not be much law, but the expenses 
might easily swallow up the total fund. 
If there was further expense, that would 
fall on the ratepayers. It seemed to him 
that unless this was guarded against in a 
most careful manner the parish might be 
ruined by law costs. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. ACLAND said, he begged to 
move the Amendment standing in the 
name of his right hon. Friend the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, as 
follows :— 

In page 10, line 41, at end, add, “ The accounts 

of all parochial charities shall annually be laid 
before the parish meeting, and the Charitable 
Trusts Amendment Act, 1855, shall apply with 
the substitution in Section 44 of the parish 
meeting for the Vestry, and of the chairman of 
the parish meeting for the Churchwardens. 
The term of office of a trustee appointed under 
this section shall be three years. The provisions 
of this section with respect to the appointment 
of trustees shall not apply to any charity until 
the expiration of 30 years from the date of the 
foundation thereof.” 
The second part of the Amendment pro- 
vided that a trustee should hold office for 
three years, and not for life as at present. 
This seemed to the Government a 
reasonable term. The third part of the 
Amendment fulfilled the promise made 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board on 
Thursday, when, in speaking on an 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Fulham, he said that on the question of 
the living donor they were not prepared 
to provide for variable lives, but were 
prepared, in order to meet a variety of 
speeches made on the subject on the 
other side of the House, to take the 
period of 30 years. 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir R. WEBSTER said, that while 
the Amendment was an attempt to meet 
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certain of the objections which had been 
raised, he did not think it should be 
assumed by the right hon. Gentleman 
that hon. Members on _ that side 
thought that it went far enough. 
There were three points in which 
it did not go far enough. The first was 
as to ecclesiastical charities, which 
should be excepted specifically. The 
second was, whether it was wise to lay 
down a hard-and-fast rule as to the term 
of office of a trustee, and alter the period 
from life to three years? They desired to 
have men of experience, and it would be 
a serious thing if in all charities they 
were to tell the trustees that they were 
only to hold office for three years. As 
to the term of years after the foundation 
from which the section should apply, the 
question was one which must be decided 
later on, but he would at once indicate 
that he did not consider the term 
sufficiently long. No doubt in putting it 
down the right hon. Gentleman had en- 
deavoured to meet objections raised on 
that side of the House. 

Sir J. RIGBY said, he did not see 
why the objection should not be met in 
regard to ecclesiastical charities. The 
Amendment dealing with that point 
would be accepted. As to the term of 
office of the trustees, it was the invari- 
able practice of the Charity Commis- 
sioners at the present time to lay down a 
limit. He could point out instance after 
instance where that had been done. 

Sir R. WEBSTER: Not limited to 
three years. 

Str J. RIGBY said, that sometimes 
the limit was five years, sometimes three, 
and sometimes seven. When the Govern- 
ment were considering the matter they had 
thought three years better than five. 
However, it was not a question of elec- 
tion, but of a resolution of the Parish 
Conncil, and when the three years came 
to an end, if the Council were satisfied 
with the trustees they could re-appoint 
them as a matter of course. He would 
say nothing as to the third part of the 
Amendment at present. 

Mr. HANBURY said, he begged to 
move the omission of the word “ paro- 
chial” in the first line of the Amend- 
ment, for the reason that, so far as he 
recollected the statement of the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
“parochial charities” were to be chari- 
ties limited entirely to one parish. There 
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must be some definition of the word 
“ parochial.” If the charity was in one 
parish the accounts would go before the 
Parish Council, but if it was in two 
parishes the accounts would go before 
the Vestry of each parish, which would 
be a ridiculous thing. As to the Amend- 
ment in regard to saving ecclesiastical 
charities they were in this awkward 
position : ecclesiastical charities included 
all denominational charities—those of 
Roman Catholics and Nonconformists, 
which were of an ecclesiastical nature. 
He did not see why Roman Catholic and 
Nonconformist charities should go before 
the Vestry. Those interested in such 
charities would prefer them to go before 
the Parish Council. It was all very 


well for the charities of the Church 
of England to go before the Vestries. 
The word “ ecclesiastical,” it seemed to 
him, should be limited. He, however, 
now moved to omit “ parochial.” 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, in line 1, to leave out the 
word “ parochial.” —( Mr. Hanbury.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘parochial’ stand part of the proposed 
Amendment.” 


Mr. CONYBEARE said, he thought 
the accounts of all charities affecting a 
parish ought to be published, in the 
interest of everyone concerned. 


*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, he 
hardly saw how the original Amend- 
ment could work if the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Preston were agreed 
to. It would involve submitting to the 
parish meetings the accounts of all chari- 
ties in existeuce. 


Sir J. RIGBY said, the words were 
taken from the very careful legislation in 
the Charitable Trusts Amendment Act of 
1855, providing in considerable detail for 
the manner in which the accounts were 
to be rendered. With regard to those 
cases that the hon. Member for Hackney 
(Mr. Bousfield) suggested should be set 
out in the clause, or in a subsequent 
Schedule, to carry out the suggestions 
would extend the Bill by a page ora 
page and a half, and the clause would 
not be more clear when that was done 
than. it was now. The word “paro- 
chial” charities was used many times 
without definitica, being not a term of 
art, but a well-understood word. Per- 
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sonally, he did not see why the accounts 
of all charities in the parish should not 
go before the parish meeting. It was a 
very proper tribunal to see them, if 
nothing more. The word would be 
defined later on in regard to area, to 
show that it was not confined to a single 
parish, parishes having been and chari- 
ties being still dealt with by the body of 
Overseers representing the entire ancient 
parish. The parochial charity would 
mean what it had always meant, except 
in so far as it was proposed to extend its 
meaning in that way. 

Mr. HANBURY said, that if “ paro- 
chial ” was to include charities extend- 
ing beyond one particular parish, then, 
clearly, some words would have to be put 
in after the words “ the parish meeting,” 
because the clause contemplated the 
accounts being placed only before one 
parish meeting. ‘He took it that they 
should be laid before all the parishes 
affected. The words “of the parishes 
affected thereby ” would perhaps meet 
the difficulty. 

Mr. BOUSFIELD said, that if the 
Bill was to make sense and be consistent, 
there should be some definition of 
the word “ parochial.” Was it intended 
that a charity should belong to one 
parish ? [Sir J. Rigsy: No.] That 
showed the necessity of having a clear 
and precise notion as to what a parocbial 
charity meant. Under Sub-section 3 
the inference was that a _ parochial 
charity was not necessarily a charity con- 
fined to one parish, for the words were :— 

“Tn the case of every parochial charity, the 

benefits of which are confined solely to in- 
habitants of the parish.” 
It was impossible satisfactorily to get to 
the end of the clause without knowing 
precisely what “ parochial charities” 
meant. 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, the diffi- 
culty would be met by inserting the word 
“such ” before parochial. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, they had been 
on this question for more than a week. 
They had been endeavouring day after 
day, hour after hour, minute after minute, 
to get some assistance from Her Majesty’s 
Government in order to know what they 
were dealing with in that matter of 
parochial charities. The Government 
either would not or could not tell them. 
He believed they could not, because they 
had not made up their minds. If the 
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hon. Member opposite (Mr. Bousfield) 
thought that in a few moments he could 
elicit from the Solicitor General what 
the whole House had failed to get out of 
bim in many days he was very much 
mistaken. All they could do under the 
circumstances was to muddle on in the 
dark, and delay was the necessary con- 
sequence. This clause was an utter 
muddle, and he believed that long before 
they got to the Report stage they would 
find it necessary to turn it head over 
heels. 


Amendment to the proposed Amend- 
ment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. CONYBEARE said, that hon. 
Members on his side of the House ob- 
jected to the Government accepting this 
Amendment. He was not satisfied with 
the answer of the Government that the 
accounts of ecclesiastical charities should 
be submitted to the Vestries. To his 
mind, all these charities should be pub- 
lished for the information of the Parish 
Council. He had no desire, however, 
to further the professed wish of the right 
hon. Gentleman behind him (Mr.Heneage) 
to delay the Bill, therefore he would con- 
tent himself with this protest. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ; Committee counted, and 40 


Members being found present, 
Mr. HANBURY (Preston) moved to 


amend the proposed Amendment by 
adding, after the words “parish meeting ” 
in line 2, the words “of any parish 
affected thereby.” It was, he said, 
quite clear that parochial charities might 
be charities extending beyond one par- 
ticular parish, and in such cases it would 
be absolutely necessary that the accounts 
of these charities should be submitted to 
the various parishes affected thereby. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry) moved the following 
Amendment to the proposed Amend- 
ment :— 

In line 2, after the words “ parish meeting,’’ 
to insert the words “and the names of the 
beneficiaries of dole charities shall be pub- 
lished annually in such form as the parish 
meeting think fit.” 

He said, the matter might seem a 
small one, but he attached considerable 
importance to it as being one under which 
a principle lay. His object was to 
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secure that the names of the recipients 
of a doled charity should be scheduled 
and placed before the parish meeting 
when the accounts were placed before it. 
The first point he wished to press upon 
the right hon. Gentleman was this : that 
if these were public charities every 
parishioner ought to know how they 
were dealt with, but he could not possibly 
know how doled charities were dealt 
with unless he saw a list of the benefi- 
ciaries. If such a list were published 
every parishioner would be able to point 
out those who were receiving the charity 
and who ought not to receive it, and 
others who were not and who ought 
to receive it. |The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had told them that the reason 
why this property should be placed in 
the hands of the Parish Council was 
because it was public or common pro- 
perty. Hedid not altogether agree with 
the right hon. Gentleman that it was 
public or common property ; it was to a 
certain extent public property, but it was 
specialised, and there were only few in 
the parish who participated directly in 
the actual benefits of the-dole charities. 
That was to say, that although they were 


for the good of the whole parish directly, 
only comparatively few had the advantage 


of receiving the doles. He said that 
publicity would be a safeguard to the 
recipients and to the parish. Anyone 
who had had any experience in the Poor 
Law would bear him out that there was 
a danger of mixing up parochial charities 
and Poor Law relief. They ought to be 
kept separate, and if they were not 
there was great danger of injury to the 
poor. It had been laid down to be 
against the law that anyone who was 
in receipt of Poor Law relief should also 
receive charity money, and any adminis- 
trators of charity money who gave such 
money to those who were in receipt of 
Poor Law relief were violating their 
trust, and the Charity Commissioners 
would interfere and prevent them using 
the charity money in this respect. They 
all knew it was often done, and he had 
often had in his experience cases in 
which he had been obliged to point out 
to the Poor Law Guardians that they 
were giving money to those who were 
in receipt of charity money. That was 
against the law, but how were they to 
be sure that the law would be carried 
out? It was good policy not to allow 


Mr. Stanley Leighton 
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charity money and Poor Law money to 
intermix. But how were the Poor 
Law Guardians to know if the 
names of the recipients of public 
charity money were not published ? He 
pointed out that there was great difficulty 
in properly managing trust money of 
this sort, especially when it was placed 
in the hands of a Public Board. These 
difficulties were not so aggravated under 
the present system because the present 
trustees were guasi-private ; that was to 
say, the present trustees were nominated 
by the founder; they were selected by 
himself ; they were the interpreters of his 
wishes, and to them was left discretion ; 
therefore the money was not looked upon 
so much as a public charity, as being 
alms given through the bounty of a 
founder through the hands of his own 
trustees. But Parliament had altered all 
that, and created new trustees, and had 
done so without any regard whatever to 
the wishes and discretion of the founder, 
The consequence was that the new 
trustees were no longer the almoners of 
the founder, but of the parisli. He be- 
lieved that half a million of money was 
to be placed in the hands of these public 
trustees, and there was a risk of their 
dealing with the money in a way that 
would demoralise the parish and divert 
the charity from the direction the founder 
desired it to goin. If a large amount of 
money in respect of a public charity was 
badly distributed it might have the effect 
of lowering wages in a parish. He would 
take an illustration from the Poor Law and 
point out the effect of giving public 
money as a method by which wages were 
lowered. 

The CHAIRMAN: I do not think 
that is material to this Amendment. The 
only question is as to whether the names 
of those receiving the charities shall be 
published. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
his argument was that if they published 
the names of the beneficiaries they would 
prevent the giving of this money in a 
way which would have the effect of 
lowering wages, and, therefore, in the 
interests of the proper administration of 
the charities, it was advisable that this 
publication should take place. 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 2, after the words “parish meeting,” 
to insert the words “and the names of the 
beneficiaries of dole charities shall be published 
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annually in such form as the parish meeting 
think fit."—(Mr. Stanley Leighton.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. ACLAND: The fact is, that 
really in essence this power already exists 
where the full powers, which the Charity 
Commissioners have under the Act of 
1855, are carried out. They can demand 
an account of allthe payments made ; and 
if any complaint has been made, they can 
demand all payments in detail, so that 
already, in certain cases where there 
is complaint, they can obtain an 
account of the funds paid to the bene- 
ficiaries, and thus ascertain who the 
beneficiaries are. That really accords 
very much with what the hon. Gentle- 
man suggests, and we accept the Amend- 
ment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON rose to 
move the following Amendment :— 

“To amend the proposed Amendment by 

leaving out the words “three years” in line 5, 
in order to insert the words, “six years, but of 
the trustees first appointed as aforesaid one- 
half, as nearly as may be, shall go out of office 
at the end of three years from the date of their 
appointment, but shall be elegible for re- 
appointment.” 
He understood from the President of the 
Local Government Board the other night 
that, with regard to the term of office of 
the trustee, he was quite open to receive 
suggestions as to what the period of 
office should be. Much to his surprise, 
before the adjournment for dinner, the 
Solicitor General said that the invariable 
practice of the Charity Commissioners 
-vas to make the term of office three 
years. 

Sir J. RIGBY: No, no; the term 
of office limited—not three years. 


Mr. J.GRANT LAWSON said that, 
‘at any rate, the proposal of the Govern- 
ment was that the term of office of a 
trustee should be for three years, and 
the Amendment ran absolutely on the 
lines of the last schemes of the Charity 
‘Commissioners, in every one of which the 
term of office was for six years. It 
might be asked, why did he suggest that 
one-half of the trustees should go out of 
office every three years ? The reason was 
that that was also the suggestion of the 
Charity Commissioners. They usually 
divided their trustees into three sections, 
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and they adopted the system of retiring 
by sections. Their scheme usually was 
that one-third should retire every two 
years, but it appeared to him that the 
retirement of some of the trustees every 
three years would be quite sufficient. 
Whenever they retired, and fresh trustees 
were put in their place, the whole of this 
property, whether land, securities, or 
of other descriptions, had to be 
transferred to the names of the new 
trustees, and he was much afraid 
that a great deal of the charity money 
would go in the costs of such transfers. 
It was very desirable that there should 
be a continuity of policy in a body of 
trustees, especially if land for farming 
formed a portion of their property. He 
wished to secure that all the trustees, 
when they were in_ office should remain 
in for six years, but at the same time he 
wished to secure that they should be 
subject to popular control. Therefore he 
suggested that one-half of the first 
trustees should retire at the end of three 
years, and after that every one should 
hold office for six years. He begged to 
propose the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 5, to leave out the words “three 
years,” and insert the words “six years, but of 
the trustees first appointed as aforesaid one- 
half, as nearly as may be, shall go out of office 
at the end of three years from the date of their 
appointment, but shall be eligible for re-appoint 
ment.”"—(Mr. J. Grant Lawson.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
‘three years’ stand part of the proposed 
Amendment.” 


Mr. ACLAND said, he had taken 
some pains to ascertain the practice of 
the Charity Commissioners, and he should 
like to point out that whereas in some 
cases where Vestry or School Board rate- 
payers were appointed the period might 
be long, there was a particular reason for 
that. In cases in late years where the 
Charity Commissioners had elected on 
trusts the representatives of popular 
bodies such as members of Local Boards, 
School Boards, or Town Councils, the 
term had been three years wherever the 
wish had been expressed that this should 
be the term, but in the case where the 
ratepayers of a parish were elected he 
thought it would be very obvious why 
they had frequently given longer periods 
of five or seven years. It was because 
where the ratepayers of a parish were 
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elected a special poll might have to be 
taken, and it would lead to considerable 
expense. He knew of one case in con- 
nection with an endowed school where 
the expense was something like £50 or 
£60. Obviously anything of that sort 
would be a warning to the Charity. Com- 
missioners that, if possible, the term 
should be extended. The only question 
now before the Committee was whether 
the trustees should sit for three years, as 
they did already in connection with the 
Charity Commissioners’ schemes, or 
whether they should not follow such 
schemes? Popular bodies other than 
those under this Bill were elected for 
three years. Popular bodies in the case 
of this Bill were elected for one 
year. They had not taken one year, 
but three, because where the representa- 
tives of popular bodies had asked for a 
term of three years the Charity Com- 
missioners had given three years ; there- 
fore he thought this proposal of the Go- 
vernment, which extended the period of 
one year—which was the ordinary life of 
a Parish Council—to three years, was, on 
the whole, a fairly reasonable term. ~ 

*Mr. W. LONG said, it was _pro- 
bably owing to the constant changes 
of right hon. Gentlemen in charge 
of the Bill that from time to time 
the arguments of the Government 
had not been quite consistent. The 
President of the Local Government 
Board had frequently declined to admit 
that either the Local Boards or the 
School Boards’ were to be regarded as 
popular Local Bodies in any sense of the 
word, and hon, Gentlemen on that (the 
Opposition) side of the House had been 
told they were not popular represen- 
tative bodies, because they were elected 
on a restricted franchise. The right hon. 
Gentleman had told them that the repre- 
sentatives of the Local Bodies had all 
been appointed for three years. 

Mr. ACLAND : When they expressed 
their desire. 

*Mr. W. LONG said, the only com- 
ment he desired to make was that as 
these representatives were themselves 
elected for three years it naturally 
followed that that would be the line they 
themselves would recommend. But this 
was not a question of what the Local 
Authorities, whether popular or restricted, 
had recommended, but what was best for 
the administration of the charities. In 


Mr. Acland 
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held 
was 
that 


the cases where the charities 
land for farming purposes it 
essential that they should have 
continuity of policy which they 
could only get when the whole 
of the administrators did not go out at 
once. It was true that the whole of the 
trustees did not go out, but it would be 
to the elected trustees in future to whom 
people would look with special iuterest, 
and on whom would devolve special 
responsibility. If, therefore, they 
turned them all out at once, 
the administration of these charities 
would be confronted with dangers, 
Attacks had been made against the 
clergy as trustees, against the squires as 
trustees, and against the large farmers as 
trustees ; but not one hon. Member had 
the courage to specify one single parish 
or one single trustee which was the object 
of attack or indicate one single charity in 
respect to which injustice had been done. 
[Ministerial cries of “Question!”] 
That was the question. The basis of 
the contention of hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site was that the charities had been 
unfairly administered. But the moment 
Members on the Opposition side said a 
single word in defence of those who were 
attacked they were met by cries of 
“Question!” The Government pro- 
posed to upset the existing arrangements 
in regard to the charities by replacing the 
old trustees with new trustees. The 
Opposition said that if elected trustees 
were placed on these old Boards of 
Trustees, the Government, at all events, 
should give some small degree of con- 
tinuity to the policy of the Boards by 
not turning all the trustees out of office 
at once, but allowing half to retire and 
half to remain. There was nothing what- 
ever in the Amendment which was 
inconsistent with the principle of repre- 
sentation and popular control. But all 
that hon. Gentlemen opposite wanted was 
to carry their Bill, no matter what it con- 
tained. [Cries of “Question !”] That 
was the question. Did hon. Gentlemen 
want to make this a practical reform, or 
to stick to a hard-and-fast rule and to 
refuse all Amendments simply because 
they were moved from the Opposition 
side of the House ? 

Mr. ACLAND: 


I am surprised at 
the heat which the hon. Gentleman has 


introduced into the discussion. The 
Government have assented to several 
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Amendments moved from the other side. 
I think I put the matter very fairly with 
regard to the present Amendment. 


*Mr. W. LONG: It is not with the 
Government we are quarrelling ; it is 
not with the President of the Local 
Government Board or with the right hon. 
Gentleman, who is courtesy itself, that we 
are quarrelling, but with the supporters 
of the Government, who invariably 
interrupt us when we are speaking—a 
course which, to say the least, does not 
tend to facilitate the progress of the 
Bill. 


Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
said, he agreed with the hon. Member 
for Liverpool, that they had nothing 
whatever to complain of, either from the 
President of the Local 
Board or from his right hon. Friend now 
in charge of the Bill. Indeed, if these 
right hon. Gentlemen had been left in 
charge of the Bill the Committee would 


not have been discussing Clause 13 now, | 


for it would probably have passed on 
Thursday last. The question now before 
the Committee was, What was the best 
term for which the trustees appointed by 
the Parish Councils should sit? In his 
opinion, the Amendment would secure 
two desirable objects ; it would preserve 
continuity of policy, and would enable 
the Parish Council to change its trustees 
if it thought fit. The Government, by 
introducing Sub-section 3 into Clause 13, 
had entirely changed the Bill. They 
had imparted to the Bill a sectarian 
gpirit which it would not otherwise have 
had—— 


Government | 
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of the trustees should retire in three 
years, while continuity in the policy of 
the Board of Trustees was secured by the 
other half remaining in office for six 
years. If the Government saw their 
way to accepting the Amendment they 
would do much to get rid of a great deal 
of the friction which would be caused by 
Sub-section 3. 


| CommanvbEer BETHELL (York, E.R., 
| Holderness) said, the Vice President of 
| the Council had stated that on account 
of the presence of co-optated trustees on 
the trust, the three years’ proposal of the 
Government would not matter much, so 
| far as the preservation of continuity was 
concerned, But the right hon. Gentle- 
man forgot that the President of the 
Local Government Board had told the 
Committee on Saturday more than once 
that about 75 to 80 per cent. of the 
charities come under Sub-section 2, 
where, in certain cases, all the trustees 
left office and had their places taken by 
| trustees appointed by the Parish Council. 
The right hon. Gentleman would, there- 
| fore, observe that in by far the larger 
| number of cases the continuity of policy 
| which he thought would be preserved by 
| the co-optated trustees would not, in fact, 
| be preserved. On the contrary, all the 
| trustees, except the Vicar, possibly would 
| have to leave office on the passing of the 
| Act, and trustees elected by the County 
| Council would take their places. 
| Mr. H. L. W. LAWSON said, that 
| the hon. Member for the West Derby 
Division of Liverpool had made a most 
| provocative attack on hon. Members 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- | sitting behind the Government, accusing 
cliffe): We are not discussing Sub-sec- | them of a want of courtesy, and of at- 


tion 3 now. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, he was per- 
fectly in Order in pointing out the effect 
which Sub-section 3 would have on the 
first elections of Parish Councils. 
Owing to that sub-section the men re- 
turned at the first elections would be 
returned on sectarian grounds in order 
that trustees of certain religious views 
should be secured for certain charities. 
But a good many of the men elected at 
first might be found to be not fit for 
the work, and those who elected them 
would be desirous of changing them at 
the first opportunity. Therefore, he was 
in favour of the proposal that one-half 


VOL. XIX. [rourtH sERizs.]} 


| tacking the trustees under the existing 


charities, which was not only uncalled 
for, but, to a large extent, utterly un- 
founded. He, himself, in discussing the 
present question, inside or outside the 
House, had never made any attack of 
| that sort on the existing trustees, and 
| exactly the same course had been taken 
' by hon. Members who sat around him, 


| 


| They, thererore, had every reason to 


| complain of the charges which had been 

| levelled at them by the hon. Member for 
the West Derby Division 

*Mr. W. LONG: I did not make any 

| attack on the hon. Member. I was re- 


| forring to the interruptions which pro- 


22 
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ceed from hon. Gentlemen on the other 
side of the House. Whether he is one 
of them or not I do not know ; but if he 
is not one of them, perhaps he might use 
his influence to prevent the interrup- 
tions. 


Mr. H. L. W. LAWSON said, there 
had been only one cry of “ Question !” 
and on that the hon. Gentleman had 
founded an attack on hon. Members 
sitting on the Government Benches. 
With respect to the Amendment, he 
thought the best way to secure continuity 
of policy would be by the re-election at 
the end of the term of three years of the 
men who had done their duty. He was 
sure there would be no desire to throw 
these men on one side at the end of their 
term of office, and replace them by new 
men. The adoption of the Amendment 
to the Amendment would, in his opinion, 
introduce a very complicated and mis- 
chievous system. 


*Sir J. LUBBOCK said, that nobody 
denied that the Amendment would secure 
continuity of policy, and one reason 
which made its adoption more necessary 
was the mode of election of these trus- 
tees. They were to be elected all at 
one time and by the same body, and the 
consequence of a very small change of 
feeling on the part of the electors would 
be that the whole of the elected trustees 
would be thrown out and an entirely new 
body put in their place, 


Sir R. WEBSTER said, that hon. 
Members opposite had thought fit without 
the slightest necessity to attack the hon. 
Member for Liverpool. He had himself 
witnessed over and over again gentlemen 
sitting behind the Government Bench 
who had taken no part in discussing the 
Amendment. Members more or less 
connected with right hon. Gentlemen on 
the Treasury Bench called “ Question” 
when there was nothing to quarrel with. 
He would ask hon. Gentlemen whether 
any hon. Member had brought a fairer 
judgment to bear on the Bill than the 
hon. Member for West Derby, who had 
again and again proposed Amendments 
for which he had been thanked by the 
President of the Local Government 
Board? With regard to the term of 
years, might they not arrive at some 
compromise? Speaking of schemes 
settled in the Court of Chancery, he 
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ratber thought six or seven years was 
the rule, but by way of compromise he 
suggested that five years might be 
accepted, with an arrangement that one- 
half of the trustees should go out at half 
the term. 

Mr. ACLAND: I am anxious to 
meet hon. Gentlemen opposite. I am 
willing to accept four years as the term 
of office of the elected trustees, half the 
number to retire at the end of two years, 
this of course being understood to be 
subject to no technical difficulty being 
found to stand in the way later on. 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, 
W.) said, he did not know why the Vice 
President of the Council should have 
suggested four years instead of six, con- 
sidering that the practice of the Charity 
Commissioners, in cases where trustees 
were appointed by popularly elected 
bodies, was to make the term of office 
six years, and one-half of the trustees to 
go out at the end of three years. 


Mr. ACLAND: I offered four years 
because the late Attorney General asked 
for a compromise. 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES said, he 
thought that five years had been sug- 
gested by the right hon. Member for the 
Isle of Wight, and for his part he did 
not see why the term of six years should 
not be retained. In the last Report of 
the Charity Commissioners it would be 
found that it was provided that the 
trustees of the London parochial Charities 
were to be elected for six years, but that 
one of the two trustees appointed by the 
London County Council and the London 
School Board respectively —two popularly 
Elected Bodies—should retire at the end 
of three years. ‘There was another pre- 
cedent for the system proposed in the 
Amendment—that in the Local Govern- 
ment Act of 1888, of which the present 
Bill was the corollary. Under that Act 
the Aldermen of the County Councils 
were elected for six years, and half of 
them retired at the end of three years. 
He thought, therefore, it was highly 
desirable that the term of six years 
should be accepted, especially as the 
longer the term of office the greater would 
| be the interest taken by the trustees in 
| their work, while the provision for one- 
'half the trustees going out of office at 
the end of three years would secure that 
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overlapping of continuity which was most 
desirable. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) said, that 
before the hon. Gentleman who last 
spoke had got on his feet he thought the 
compromise had been accepted. But 
after that speech he thought the Go- 
vernment were right in saying that 


every compromise meant further discus- 
sion, though, indeed, he would make 


compromises with the hon. Gentlemen | 


opposite, because he did not see any other 
way of getting on. The late Attorney 
General had proposed five years, but 


that could not be the term, as one-half | 


the trustees would have to go out of 
office at the end of half the term. 

Sir R. WEBSTER : The Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council did not accept the 
provision for one-half the trustees going 
out of office. 


Mr. ACLAND: We do accept that 
provision. 

Mr. STOREY: If the hon. and 
learned Gentleman speaks for his Party, 
surely that is a very fair agreement to 
come to ? 


Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON said, 
that if the Government accepted four 
years and two years he would agree to 
the compromise. 


Mr. ACLAND: We will take four 


years and two years. 


Mr. HANBURY : I think it will be 
mecessary to provide some means by 
which half the trustees are to retire at 
the end of the two years. 


Tue CHAIRMAN : The best course 
is for the hon. Member to withdraw the 
Amendment and move it again with the 
alterations. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment— 

In line 5, to leave out the words “three 
years,” and insert the words “ four years, but of 
the trustees first appointed as aforesaid one-half, 
as nearly as may be, shall go out of office at the 
end of two years from the date of their appoint- 
ment, but shall be eligible for re-appointment.” 
—(Mr. J. Grant Lawson.) 


Question, “That the words ‘three 
years ’ stand part of the proposed Amend- 
ment,” put, and negatived. 


| Question, “ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


| Mr. FISHER (Fulham) moved to 
; amend the proposed Amendment— 


| Inline 8, by leaving out all after “ charity,” 

and inserting “ founded by any single donor, 

living at the date of the passing of this Act, 
| unless the consent of such donor has been ob- 
| tained, nor shall it apply to the case of a charity 
founded by more than one donor until after the 
| expiration of forty-two years from the date 
of the passing of this Act.” 


| He was sorry that owing to an unavoid- 
able cause the President of the Local 
Government Board was away, because he 
could not help thinking that he would 
have been able to persuade the right hon. 
Gentleman to accept this Amendmeut. 
At the same time, he had some hopes also 
of being successful with the right hon. 
Gentleman who was in charge of the Bill 
in the plea he was about to make for a 
measure of justice to living donors, in 
| order to secure that this should not be 
interfered with. The President of the 
| Local Government Board had said— 





| “It is avery strong measure to interfere with 
| the wishes of donors whilst donors are living, or 


with the intentions of those donors who have 
| passed away within a short time,” 


and the right hon. Gentleman had gone 
,on to say that the only justification for 
| such an interference would be to prevent 
| the immediate perpetration of some public 
evil. Therefore, in the opinion of the 
President of the Local Government Board 
it was unjustifiable to interfere with the 
| expressed intention of a donor whilst a 
| donor was alive except on the ground of 
| public policy. Then what ground of 
| public policy could possibly be adduced 
for interfering with the intentions of a 
donor of a charity given, he admitted, for 
general parochial purposes, but a charity 
which when given was intended by the 
donor to be administered by those who 
were in religious sympathy himself ? He 
would like to know also what ground of 
public policy would justify any inter- 
ference in those charities, by which 
money which had been given by certain 
people still alive would be handed over to 
the Parish Council and directed from the 
purposes for which it was originally in- 
tended? He had put down his Amend- 
ment, because he had not observed that 
the President of the Local Government 





Board, though he used this strong 
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language, had put down an Amendment, would give a preference to Church 
to meet the case. He was not, however, | people. [‘ Hear, hear!”] Hear, hear! 
particularly wedded to the Amendment, | but why should they not? It was left 
and he should be glad to accept any other | in memory of a father who was a Church- 
Amendment which would cover his | man and a Churehwarden ; but he pre- 
object. The right hon. Gentleman said | sumed that hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
the Government were prepared to enact | who probably detested the Church of 


Local Government 


tnat the clause should not apply to any | 


property until after the expiration of 30 | 


years from the date of the foundation, 


England, thought it monstrously unfair 
that a member of the Church of England 
in honour of his own father should leave 


'a charity to be administered by people of 
/his own Church, and that though all 
creeds might be admitted, a preference 
| would be given ceteris paribus to those 
| who were members of his own Church. 
| Would not the minister and deacon of 
‘any other body do the same? What 
|pharisaism it was to pretend the con- 
trary! It was only human nature, and 
/no honest man could deny it. The limit 
a gentleman, who was a Member of | of 30 years would not meet this case. 
this House, who had given a charity for | But why was it to be 30 years? The 
certain purposes. But owing to the | right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
foundation being for general purposes, | Bradford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) laughed. 
under this Bill, if passed, that founda- | If the right hon. Gentleman ever had the 
tion would he taken by the Parish Council | generosity to leave, which might be 
for the purposes of administration. But | doubted, any money to a charity 
he was going to puta case to show that | [“ Order, order!”] Why did the right 
the 30 years would not cover all cases of | hon. Gentleman laugh? [Cries of 
real hardship. He had a letter from a | “ Withdraw !”] He would not with- 
gentleman who was formerly a Member | draw. Why did the right hon. Member 
of this House, and in that letter this gen- | laugh ? He had received many letters 
tleman stated that in the year 1862 he| from donors who thought they were 
gave a considerable sum of money to | doing a great injustice, and it was not a 
the parish in memory of his father whohad | laughing matter to them. Surely, apart 


which would protect all existing interests. 
He had had a great number of letters 
from living donors on this subject, and 
these letters, unless the Government 
accepted his Amendment, would not be 
very pleasant reading to the right hon. 
Gentleman. The right hon. Gentleman 
said the other day that he certainly 
thought it would bea very wrong thing 
indeed to interfere with the intentions of 





lived in the parish for many years, and 
had been one of the Churchwardens. 
This gentleman gave the charity on trust 
to the Vicar and Churchwardens, thereby 
intending that the administration of it 





from their religious views, they were 
entitled to some sympathy. There was 
no precedent for 30 years ; but there was 
a precedent for 42 years, that being the 
period under which Municipalities were 
allowed to undertake certain improve- 








should remain in their hands, as they | 
were the persons with whom he was in | ments, and not being able to find any 
religious sympathy. This gentleman | other precedent he had proposed to amend 
wrote— the right hon. Gentleman’s Amendment 

“The 30 years have gone, and here, while I | by putting in the term of 42 years. Even 
am alive, you allow the Parish Council abso- | in the case of the precedent he had found 
lutely to come in and take this charity, and they | the Municipality, at least, paid for the 
may—I do not say they will, but they are in @ | venture, it would have to pay a fair price 
position to—divert this charity for other pur- | } hie 
poses than those which I intended.” but under the proposal of the Govern- 


, . ..| ment they were to take the charity and 
heed rE See. ere. Seva, Dee put it after 30 years in the hands of men 


. : who might, at all events, apply it to 
Mr. ACLAND ; There is no power | totally different purposes to which it was 
whatever to divert it. } 


intended. All he would say was that 
Mr. FISHER said, this was a charity 


these living donors were extremely in- 
left for almshouses to be administered by | censed at the proposal that was made 
the Vicar and Churchwardens, and no 


by the Government. They said, and 
doubt—and he saw no harm in it—they | it was a reasonable contention, that where 
Mr. Fisher 
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these bequests were of ancient date, 
though they might have been given to 
the Vicar and Churchwardens, there was 
some ground for presuming that those 
gifts, although given to the Vicar and 
Chureh wardens, were not intended to have 
any denominational administration, but 
in the case of living donors they might 


at least ask them as to what their inten- | 
tions were when the charity was given. 
He said they ought to respect that form | 
of religious belief, and they would other- | 


wise not only be doing a great injustice 
to the living donor but would dry up the 
spring: of charity. 
scores of persons who would not in years 
to come giveany charities of this kind. 


The would point to neighbouring parishes | 


where the Parish Council had given a 
different application to a charity, and they 
would say, “ No; we will keep the money 


in our pockets ; weare not going to give | 


money which under this Act may be 
diverted from the particular purpose we 
desire.” The Government were striking 
a deadly blow at the interests of the poor 
by infringing this principle. 
words used the other night by the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, he 
hoped they would accept his Amendment, 
or that they would accept one that would 
embrace a wider area, such as that of the 
hon. Member for Wigan (Sir F. S. 
Powell.) He, therefore, moved his 


Amendment in the hopes of covering all | 


cases of hardship, and to respect the 
opinions of living donors who considered 
that their intentions should not be inter- 
fered with, except on the grounds of 
public policy. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 


_ In line 8, to leave out all after “ charity, and 
insert “founded by any single donor, living at 
the date of the passing of this Act, unless the 


consent of such donor has been obtained, 
nor shall it apply to the case of a charity 
founded by more than one donor until after the 
expiration of 42 years from the date of the 
passing of this Act.”"—(Mr. Fisher.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
proposed Amendment.” 


Mr. ACLAND _ said, tie hon. 
Gentleman moved on Thursday night 
an Amendment which corresponded 
very much with the present proposal. 
The hon. Member had made no 


There would be | 


After the | 
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| specifie reference to the latter portion 
/of his Amendment, and in its present 
form the Amendment was not one which 
_the Government could accept. The 
Amendment provided that the section 
should not apply to 

“a charity founded by more than one donor 
until after the expiration of 42 years from the 
date of the passing of this Act.” 

Mr. FISHER said, he meant living 
donor, and he quite agreed that the word 
“ living ” ought to have been put in. 

Mr. ACLAND said, that in the course 
of the Debate on Thursday upon the 
Amendment which was now brought up 
again, the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board recognised to some extent 
the principle which the hon. Member 
raised, and though his right hon. Friend 
said that he did not believe in the prin- 
ciple of variable lives, he undertook to 
move the insertion of words that the 
provision of this section with reference 
to trustees should not apply to any 
charity until the expiration of 30 years 
from the date of the foundation thereof. 
The Government by inserting the words 
_ he had himself moved had therefore gone 

a long way to meet the point upon which 
hon. Members felt so strongly. The 
| hon. Gentleman had alluded frequently to 
the term of 30 years, and practically he 
believed it covered the whole of the hon. 
Gentleman’s case—[“ No, no!”"] If it 
covered the life of the living 
|donor, it would certainly cover the 
whole of the hon. Gentleman’s case. 
At any rate, the Government went 
a long way towards meeting the 
the case of the hon. Gentleman. There 
were one or two other points he wished 
to allude to. The hon. Gentleman had 
confined himself to a single donor, but 
did he really think they required a clause 
dealing with a single donor, and exclud- 
ing, it might be, two sisters, or, say, two 
or three members of a family who jointly 
desired to found a charity ? The moment 
they did that, they got into the question 
the Prime Minister pointed out of a 
large number of donors who might be 
subscribers whom it would be difficult 
to get at. He could assure the hon, 
Gentleman that the Charity Commis- 
sioners regarded the attempt to deal 
with donors in the way proposed by 
the Amendment as attended with the 
most serious administrative difficulties, 
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and that was the reason why preference | were not members of the Church of 
was given to a term of years. The | England, and surely they on that side of 
hon. Member spoke of diversion several | the House, while not admitting the fact 
times, and did so in such a way as to|to be true in the past, might consider 
suggest that to some extent he was that a variation in the trustees might lead 
under a misapprehension. This clause | to a variation in the trusts unfavourable 
applied only to the appointment of |to those who were members of the 
trustees, and diversion by them in the| Church of England. The point they 
legal sense would be a breach of trust. | really had to deal with in discussing this 
He admitted the force of the case put| Amendment was what the right hon. 
by the hon. Member up to a certain| Gentleman the Vice President of the 
point. The hon. Member did not quote | Council had practically admitted to be 
the case of an ecclesiastical charity,| the equities of the case. The right 
which would not come under the Act, | hon. Gentleman explained that in the 
but he quoted a case of money left for | view of the Charity Commissioners the 
the benefit of the inhabitants of the Amendment of his hon. Friend would 
parish, not for the benefit of members | be practically unworkable, and he had 
of the Church of England. The hon.| put before the Committee that the 
Member said it would only be human terms of 30 years was not in the mind 
nature that the Vicar and Churchwardens | of the Government an unalterable term, 
should give a preference to members of | and that an extension of that term might 
the Chureh. Although that might not | probably cover the cases of the living 
necessarily be a breach of trust, yet he | donor. The right hon. Gentleman had in 
could imagine cases in which it would | his mind, for instance, the Amendment 
come proximately near to a breach of | placed on the Paper by his hon. Friend 
trust if the number of members of the | the Member for Wigan (Sir F. 8. 
Church of England was comparatively | Powell). Fifty years would, he supposed, 
few, and there were many members of | in practice cover all cases of the living 
other bodies, and the charity was left | donor, but what he wished to call the 
for the benefit of all. If the charity | attention of the House to was that from 
was for the benefit of the members of a | one point of view the Amendment pro- 
particular body, then it could not be posed by the Government was better for 
diverted at all, in the sense in which the | them than the proposal of his hon. Friend. 
word was ordinarily used, without a | The proposal of the Government prac- 
breach of trust. Where the donor had | tically exempted all charities whether 
narrowed the charity in the matter of | founded before or after the passing of 
administration, but not of preference, it | this Act for a period of 30 years from 
it might be slightly varied as between | their foundation, whereas the proposal 
one set of people and another. The | of his hon. Friend only exempted chari- 
question seemed to be narrowed down to | ties founded by any donor, living at 
the difference between 30 years and the | the date of the passing of this Act, 
life of a donor, and, having regard to|for a certain period. From his point 
great administrative difficulties, the Go- | of view the importance of this matter 
vernment felt that, in making a conces-| went somewhat beyond either the 
sion, they had strong grounds for prefer-| Amendment of Her Majesty’s Go- 
ring a term of years. | vernment or that of his hon. Friend, be- 

*Sir M. HICKS- BEACH (Bristol, | cause what was to be the effect of this 
W.) thought the right hon. Gentleman | clause in the future. The effect of the 
who had just sat down had not attached | clause as proposed to be amended by the 
sufficient importance to the variation | Government was that any charity founded 
which a new body of trustees might | after the passing of the Act, as well as 
make in administration, though acting | any existing charity which was not more 
legally in the terms of their trust. | than 30 years old, would be exempted for 
Hon. Members on the opposite side | that time from the date of its foundation. 
of the House had alleged outside the | But suppose that a donor founded a 
House rather than in it that the charity after the passing of the Act, he 
present trustees had administered these | would be face to face with this position : 
trusts unfavourably to persons who|he would know that he could only 


Mr. Acland 
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entrust his charity to private trustees, or, | He believed if they did not insert some 
being a Churchman, to the cfficers of his | provision of this kind the result would be 


own Church for a period of 30 years, and 
thatafter that period the trustees would be 
outvoted by a majority appointed by the 
Parish Council. A donor might wish that 
a charity should be in the hands of persons 
belonging to his own Church or deno- 
mination, to be administered for the 
benefit of the inhabitants of a parish. 
That would be exactly what he would 
not be able to secure. How could he do 
it? He could not do it by leaving it, as 
had been the practice hitherto, in the 
hands of the Churehwardens of his 
Church or of trustees privately nominated 
by him. He could only do it by making 
it an ecclesiastical charity, or, in other 
words, confining his benefaction to mem- 
bers of his own Church or denomination 
instead of giving it generally to the in- 
habitants of the parish. Would that be 
for the advantage of the parishioners at 
large ? He could not imagine that hon. 
Members on either side of the House 
would desire to narrow in that way the 
possibility of charity inthe future. By the 
legislation the Government were now 
proposing they would drive persons who 


would give or leave money in charity 
from devoting it for the purpose at all, 


or they would drive them to de- 
vote it to purposes which, under this 
Bill, would be called ecclesiastical. The | 
hon. Member for Sunderland approved | 
of the idea that persons should be | 
deterred from giving or leaving money in | 
charity at all, and the Prime Minister the 
other day laid stress npon the view that 
these benefactions were utterly mis- 
chievous. He was quite certain that 
was not the view of the pariehioners in 
the rural parishes, but the last thing they 
would wish would be that donors should 
be deterred by legislation from leaving 
money for the general advantage of the 
parishioners in future, whether by way 
of doles or in any other way. If the 
Government were unable to accept the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend—and he 
confessed that it did not, from his point 
of view, cover the case—what he would 
suggest was that they should adopt the 
term of years proposed by the hon. 
Member for Wigan, and also add at the 
end of the clause the words— 


“Or to any charity founded after the date of 
the passing of this Act.” 


found out before very long by those very 
persons in the rural parishes they desired 
to benefit, to be most mischievous to 
them as absolutely stopping the flow of 
charity to the rural parishes, or confining 
it solely to what, under this Bill, would 
be held to be ecclesiastical purposes for 
the benefit of one Church or denomina- 
tion. 


Sir R. TEMPLE, in supporting the 
| Amendment of the Member for Fulham, 
greatly regretted that the Government 
did not seem inclined to listen to the 
| powerful appeal that had been made to 
‘them by the right hon, Member for 
Bristol. He ventured to assure them 
that if the clause passed in its present 
'form there would be a number of in- 
|fluential persons in all the villages of 
, England who would feel a sense of 
'rankling injustice. There might be a 
ground for interfering with the arrange- 
ments made by those who were dead, 
though he did not admit it ; but to inter- 
fere with the arrangements made by the 
‘living was nothing short of naked and 
| undisguised spoliation ; it was interfer- 


ence with public rights and confiscation 
|of what was virtually private property. 
| As to what had been said as to the term 
of years, he would point out that 30 or 
even 42 years would not cover the living 
donors; 50 years, as proposed by the 
hon. Member for Wigan, would be neces- 
'sary for that purpose. He hoped Church- 
'men on his side of the House would 
adopt a more just and generous attitude 
towards their Nonconformist brethren 
than they seemed to be inclined to adopt 
toward Churchmen in this respect. He 
earnestly hoped the Government would 
think twice before they passed this 
matter as it stood at present, for if they 
did it would not be allowed to rest here, 
for he and his friends would exhaust all 
the forms of the House in their resist- 
ance to what they considered to be rank 
injustice. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) was one 
of those who believed that all charity by 
way of doles was pernicious. What the 
poor in the North of England needed and 
demanded was not charity at all, but 
justice, and when justice had perfect 
sway there would be no more need for 
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charity from either side of the House. | 
As to the Amendment, he wished to | 
point out how little was the matter they 
were now disputing about. In _ this 
matter of charities, they on that side had | 
surrendered all ecclesiastical charities and 
all parochial charities which applied to 
more than one parish. Might he repre- 
sent to his hon. Friends that in sur- 
rendering they had surrendered all the 
future ? because everybody could see | 
that if he wanted to leave a benefaction 
to his parish in the way of dole (which 
‘was not likely) all he had got to do was to 
leave it to his parish plus two or three 
houses in the next parish, and then im- | 
mediately his benefaction would be out 
of the Bill for evermore. If that be 
true, there was he, a living man, who did 
that the day after the Bill passed, and 
there on the other side was a living man 
who gave a benefaction a year ago, and 
they refused to that man, living, the 
right to say how he intended that bene- | 
faction, and by whom he intended it to | 
be applied. He could not accept for 
himself what was not given to others. 
Having gone so far it was not worth 
while to waste time over such a miserable 


point as that on which the Committee 


was disputing. He thought the Govern- 
ment might adopt the suggestion of the 
right hon. Member for Bristol leaving 
out the provision that the Bill should 
not deal with any charity founded after | 
the passing of the Bill. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON objected to the 
proposal of the Government to exempt | 
charities for 30 years from their founda- | 
tion. That meant that every charity 
which had been founded for something 
less than 30 years would carry on its 
work until the 30 years expired with a 
rope round its neck. His view was that | 
if they put a period of years in, it should 
be not from the foundation of the charity, 
but from the passing of the Act, and if 
it was fixed from the passing of the Act, 
it gave a definite period in which | 
people would have time to ascer- | 
tain what was best to be done. | 
For his own part he should not | 


} 


| ham would be withdrawn. 
| vernment were willing to make a con- 
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money, but which were to be excluded 
from the category of ecclesiastical chari- 
ties. These rooms had been founded by 


and at the cost of Churchmen, not in any 


narrow sectarian view, but for the moral 
and social improvement of the parish in 
which they lived, and the principal 
ground upon which he felt so strongly 
about the clause was that the effect of 
the Bill would be to deprive the Church 
of the control and management of these 


| parish rooms. 


Mr. ACLAND ‘would like to ask of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bristol or some responsible Member of 
the Opposition if there was a fair pro- 
spect, if the Government made a com- 
promise on the term of years, that the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for Ful- 
If the Go- 


cession going beyond a generation of 30 
years might they hope to get the matter 
settled ? 

*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, of 
course he had no power to bind anyone, 
but he would suggest that if the Amend- 


' ment of the hon. Member for Wigan was 
‘accepted, and the Government added at 


the end of section the words— 


“ nor any charity founded after the passing of 
this Act,” 


| the object which his hon. Friend had in 


view would be met. 

*Sir F.S. POWELL hoped the hon. 
Member for Fulham would withdraw his 
Amendment. He believed the best 
course to adopt was to fix upon a definite 


_ term of years. 


Mr. FISHER observed that the 
Amendment on the Paper of the hon. 
Member for Wigan, fixing “fifty” in- 
stead of “ thirty,” years did not meet the 
ease of the living donor at all, but he 
would withdraw in favour of that 


| Amendment if the words suggested by 


his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Bristol were added. 


Mr. COURTNEY suggested that the 
Government might arrive at an agree- 


feel so strongly on this matter if dole | ™ent with the Committee by accepting 
charities alone were concerned. But | the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
that was not the case. The charities, Wigan. 

which it was most important to preserve | Mr. ACLAND said, if there was a 
were the parish rooms, which had been | fair prospect of settling the question the 


built by Church people, out of Church | Government would be perfectly willing 
Mr. Storey 
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to split the difference as to the term of 
years, and accept 40 instead of 30. He 
hoped that that offer would be accepted 
as a reasonable compromise. 

Sir R. WEBSTER did not think it 
necessary to import the _ split-the- 
difference argument into this discussion, 
which, after all, was not founded on 
much reason. He understood the right 





hon. Gentleman to say, although he 
could not accept the addition about future 
charities, that if this Amendment were 
withdrawn he was prepared to accept the 


Amendment of the hon. Member for | 


[Mr. Acranp: No.] He 


Wigan. 


thought they might fairly ask for that | 
| and should see his gifts diverted by the 


term of years which would practically 
give them the donors charity for the 
longest term. 


*Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, 
W.) said, there were two points to be 
considered—the case of living donors, 
and the case_of non-living donors. It 
seemed to him the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s proposal would only cover cases of 
donations made within recent years by 
non-living donors, and would not cover 
gifts of which the donors were living. 
It was most important to deal with the 
case of living donors. The point might 
be very well met if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would accept the first part of the 
Amendment after the word “ single” as 
far as the word “ obtained.” This would 
meet the case of the living donor. It 
would then read— 

“ Any charity founded by any donor living at 
the time of the passing of this Act, unless the 
consent of Such donor has been obtained.” 
When the right hon. Gentleman was 
speaking, he said that the proposed 
Amendment did not include the case 
of two sisters, joint donors; but, if 
the word “single” were omitted, that 
point would be met, and the case 
of living donors would be covered. 
It was not a question of a term of years 
—30, 40, or 50. He (Mr. Knowles) did 
not care what length the term fixed upon 
was, as long as they provided for living 
donors. If the right hon. Gentleman would 
accept the first part of the Amendment, 
they could discuss the question of the 
term of years afterwards. The matter | 


was, after all, extremely simple. 


VOL, XIX. [rourtH sEriEs.] 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he 
thought he observed signs in various 
parts of the House that the Committee 
desired to come to some conclusion upon 
this rather difficult question. They (the 
Opposition) held that 30 years was too 
short a period in which to leave un- 
disturbed the wishes of a deceased donor, 
and that it would be better to make the 
period 50 years. [Cries of “No!”] He 
thought that would meet the wishes 
of the House. [Cries of “No!”] 
Well, that was his suggestion. Then, 
the living donor certainly deserved some 
consideration. An unfortunate man 
who, out of public spirit had given 
his worldly goods for a public object, 


Legislature to some other purpose 
[Cries of “No !”]—who should see it 
administered by an alien machinery, 
would certainly deserve commiseration. 
What he would suggest was that they 
should have a period, be it 40 years or 
20 years, during which a living donor’s 
charity should remain undisturbed, and 
that this period ought to begin from the 
date of the passing of the Act. Then 
the living donor who had given his 
money 10 or 20 years ago for a public 
purpose would know that from the time 
of the passing of the Act he would stand 
in the same position as if he had only 
given his money at the time of its 
passing. He did not know whether he 
had made this clear to the Government, 
but he thought he had, and he was sure 
the House would be satisfied if his 
suggestion were adopted. 

Mr. ACLAND said, he understood 
the right hon. Gentleman to say that he 
would be agreeable to a fixed period of 
50 years. He would meet him for adding 
10 years to his previous offer, and he 
would, therefore, say 40 years after the 
passing of the Act. 

*Toe DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Sir J. 
Gotpsmip): Will the right hon. Gen- 
tleman bring up the words? Does the 
hon. Member withdraw the Amendment ? 

Mr. FISHER said, if the right hon, 
Geutleman’s suggestion was now con- 
curred in, as he understood it was, by his 
friends, he asked leave to withdraw the 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdra 
3 A 


ee 
om 
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Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, to leave out the word 
“ thirty,” and insert the word “ forty.”— 
(Mr. Acland.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Sm R. WEBSTER said, he would 
suggest that the following words should 
be added at the end of the Government 
Amendment :— 

“Or in the case of charities founded by 
donors living at the time of the passing of this 
Act until the expiration of 40 years from the 
passing of this Act.” 

He begged to move these words : “ That 
those words be there added.” 
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Mr. BOUSFIELD said, certainly ; 
they had been rather hurriedly drawn up, 
but he desired that they should be added. 
They were— 

“Nor in the case where the disposition of 
the trust is in the absolute discretion of the 
first trustees during the lives of such first 
trustees or of the survivors or survivor of them.” 


This Amendment was intended to meet 
such a case as he had personal knowledge 
of, as where a large sum of money had 
been left by will for the benefit of a 
particular parish to certain trustees 
named in the will, the nature of the 





| trust not being mentioned in the will, 
| but disclosed to the trustees during the 


*Mr. ROBY (Lancashire, $.E., Eccles) | lifetime of the donor, and the way in the 
said, in the case of a donor who founded which they should spend the money 
a charity 40 years ago and who was. being left to the discretion of the trustees, 


still living, is it intended that he should |-He did not think that case would be met 


have 40 years more ? 


Sir R. WEBSTER said, such a donor 
was protected by the words. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. BOUSFIELD: Sir 
Goldsmid—— 


*Toe DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: 
Order, order! Does the hon. Member 
desire to do anything ? 


Mr. BOUSFIELD : Yes, Sir. I wish 
to move to add words to those just 
agreed to. These words would not 
apply to one case—— 


*The DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: 
Order! The hon. Member can propose 
nothing until the Amendment, as 
amended, has been added to the Bill. 


Amendment, as amended, added to the 
Bill. 

Mr. BOUSFIELD said, he desired to 
add words 


*Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: 
Order! There are a:number of Amend- 
ments on the Paper, and they must be 
taken in their order. 


Str R. WEBSTER: Without ques- 
tioning your ruling, Sir, I might venture 
to point out that, as I understand it, my 
hon. Friend wishes to move a separate 
sub-section to follow on after the words 
that have just been added. 


*THE 
Perhaps the hon. Gentleman will give 
me the words ? 


Julian 


DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: | 


| by the words already added. 


| Mr. MELLOR, having returned to the 
| Chair, asked if the hon. Member would 
| be good enough to bring up the words ? 


Mr. BOUSFIELD : Certainly, Sir. 


| 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
| be there added.” 
| 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he sym- 
| pathised with the object his hon. Friend 
| had in view, but he must recollect that 
| the arrangement just come to was a com- 
promise between gentlemen holding 
somewhat different feelings on the ques- 
tion, and the essence of a compromise 
; was that each party should give up some- 
| thing. The Government had already 
made a substantial concession, and he 
would ask his hon. Friend to recognise 
the fact that they (the Opposition) were 
bound to pay them back. 


Mr. BOUSFIELD said, under the 
circumstances, he did not wish to press 
the Amendment ; but the subject-matter 
of it suggested itself to him as a practical 
point. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Masor DARWIN (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield) said, he begged to move the 
Amendment standing in the name of the 
hon. Member for the Droitwich (Wor- 
cester) Division (Mr. R. B. Martin), 
who was absent. The Amendment 
was— — 

In page 10, line 41, at end, insert—“ (6) No 
member of a Parochial or District Council shall, 
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so long as he occupies a seat thereon, or for 12 
months afterwards, receive either for himself, 
his wife, or child, any share or participation in 
any dole or charity of which he by virtue of his 
office shall be a trustee.” 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. ACLAND said, it would save 
time and trouble, perhaps, if he would 
point out that the Government were 
willing to insert words of their own to 
meet the case referred to. 

Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON said, he 
had also an Amendment on the Paper on 
the subject. 

Masor DARWIN said, he would 
withdraw the Amendment which he had 
moved. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the Clause, to add, as a new 
sub-section, the words, “ (6) Whilst a person is 
a trustee of a parochial charity he shall not, nor 
shall his wife or any of his children, receive any 
benefit from the tharity.”"—(Mr. Acland.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 


Sir R. WEBSTER said, there was 
just one point — the limitation dur- 
ing the time of trusteeship only. He 
thought it was desirable the Amendment 
should be extended in that respect, and 
he would suggest that they insert, after 
the word “ charity,” the words—“ and 
for a period of 12 months afterwards.” 

Sir J. RIGBY said, those words had 
been considered by the Government, and 
they had not thought that they were 
words which ought to be inserted in the 
Amendment. There was no such im- 
position of a retrospective disability on a 
trustee who had ceased to act as trustee 
in the case of any other charities. The 
trustees appointed under this Bill might 
be poor people. A man might meet with 
a disaster in life and become an object of 
charity. The man might resign his 
trusteeship in consequence; and, if he 
did, why shonld he be the only person in 
the parish who should not receive some 
benefit from the charity ? 

_ Sir R. WEBSTER thought it was 
important in the interests of economy and 
the right distribution of the charity that 
some stronger safeguard should be intro- 
duced in the sub-section, and that the 
term should be longer than that proposed 
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by the Government. He begged, there- 
fore, to move as an Amendment to the 
proposed Amendment— 

After the word “ charity,” to insert the words, 
“and for a period of 12 months afterwards.” 

Question put, “That those words 
be inserted in the proposed Amend- 
ment.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 115; 
Noes 150.—(Division List, No. 378.) 


Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON said, it 
appeared to him that the Amendment of 
the Government hit the wrong man. They 
were preventing trustees from receiving 
benefits for themselves and their families, 
but the ordinary Common Law of the 
land said that a trustee should not make 
a profit out of his trust. The man they 
wanted to hit was the person who ap- 
pointed the trustee. He, therefore, pro- 
posed to embrace within the scope of the 
Amendment 

“The member of the Parish Council who 
appointed the trustee.”’ 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 
After the word “ trustee,’’ to insert the words, 


“or the member of the Parish Council appoint- 
ing the trustee.”—(_.W/r. J. Grant Lawson.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be inserted in the proposed Amend- 
ment.” 


Mr. ACLAND said, he should like to 
ask whether the hon. Member would treat 
wu member of a ‘Town Council in the same 
way as he now proposed to treat a Parish 
Councillor ? 


Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON: 


Councillors who appoint trustees. 


Mr. ACLAND said, he did not think 
it was necessary for him to argue this 
matter. It would not be desirable to 
adopt a special disqualification, which 
would apply in the case of a man who 
would hold office at intervals, it might be 
of four years or two years. He could 
not accept the Amendment. 


*Mr. TOMLINSON said, there was no 
application in the right hon. Gentleman’s 
allusion to Town Councillors, because he 
was not aware that they, in general, had 
the right to appoint trustees of charities. 
They were conferring a new right in the 
case of the Parish Councillor. When a 


All 
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new right of this kind was conferred on | was there for changing the trustees ? 
Town Councillors then would be the time | He hoped that the Committee would 
to provide a disqualification in their case. | divide on the Question that the clause, 


Local Government 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question proposed, “ That the Clause, | 
as amended, stand part of the Bill.” 


*Mr. TOMLINSON said, he had no 
desire to discuss the clause as a whole 
atany length, but it was far too important 
to be allowed to pass into the Bill with- | 
out comment. During the Second Reading | 
Debate the Government declared that 
they had no intention of dealing with 
ecclesiastical charities, or of touching in 
any way the operations of the Church of | 
England. But that principle had been 
seriously infringed. In fact, the Church 
had been treated in a way in which no 
other religious denomination had been 
treated. Other Religious Bodies were | 
allowed to keep their charities in the | 
hands in which they had been placed, 
but this was not the case with the | 
charities of the Church, on which great 
injustice had been inflicted. During the | 
progress of the Bill it had over and over | 
again been stated that those interested in 
the Church considered that one of the most | 
valuable charities or means of influence | 
which of recent years had been adopted in 
the parishes was that of parish rooms. | 
Well, if the clause now stood as it did | 
when originally brought in, and the | 
donors of the parish rooms had been | 
allowed to retain the control of them in| 
the persons they had appointed as_ 
trustees, a great part of his objection to | 
the clause would have been removed. | 
The Opposition had a right to hold that 
the Government should have yielded on 
this matter, and should not have taken | 
away both the Churchwardens from the | 
trusteeship of these rooms, whilst charities | 
belonging to other denominations were left 
untouched. The Solicitor General had | 


| words, 


| character. 


/as amended, stand part of the Bill. 
Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, that 
before they parted with this clause, 


which had been and was so very interest- 


ing, he should like just to say a few 
The section was left in such a 
condition that it could be held up asa 


| model of confusion and contradiction, 


A week ago they were going on swim- 
mingly, when, arriving at Clause 13, 
there was a fresh Amendment sprung on 
the Committee. There had been nearly 
a week’s discussion on it, and there was 
now hardly anything of it left. He 
trusted that the hon. Member for Rugby 
would remember that he had been the 
means of exhausting several days of the 
time of the Committee with little or no 
practical result. Whatever results there 
were, indeed, would be of a mischievous 
What would it do? It would 
have the effect of largely increasing the 
number of ecclesiastical charities, because 
liberal-minded donors, who would be 
quite willing to leave charities or make 
bequests for the general benefit of the 
| parish, would now be induced to leave 
their benefactions directly to the Church, 
Another result of the clause would be to 
produce friction and bad blood in the 
parish. He was much obliged to the 
Government for dropping the 4th sub- 
section, which sought by aside wind to 
largely extend the powers of the Charity 
| Commissioners. He was glad that in 
| consequence of the opposition which 
/was threatened, and certainly would 
have been carried out to the bitter end, 
‘the Government had consented to drop 
the sub-section. It must not be for- 
gotten, however, that they intended to do 
this great injury to the rural districts. 
The Government sought to make it 
appear that they were anxious to place 


argued that the Churchwardens had a_| the management of local charities in the 
civil as well as an ecclesiastical function, ! hands of parishioners, and that the 
and therefore they should be divested of | Opposition had been preventing them 
everything which could not be called in | from doing it. [“ Hear, hear!”] Yes; 
the strictest sense ecclesiastical. That | that, no doubt, was the object ; but after 
was considered by Church people a great | ' spending or wasting a week’s time over 
hardship and injustice. It was said that it, that object was not yet secured. Then 
they had no right to complain, because | there was the unjust proposal which the 
the Parish Councils would not use their} Government endeavoured to force on the 
influence adversely to the wishes of the Committee, that while they permitted any 
founders. If that were so what reason! other religious denomination to leave 


Mr. Tomlinson 
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charities to their ministers and the 
stewards of their respective chapels, they 
denied that right to the Charch. The 
result of that would be, as he had stated, 
to increase ecclesiastical charities. It 
would not be difficult to show the object 
the Government had in view in wasting 
time, and for the sake of which they 
threw over the President of the Local 
Government Board and violated every 
pledge they had given on the Second 
Reading. They had not gained much by 
their electioneering tactics of tickling the 
ears of the parishioners. The clause as it 
stood would give the parishioners less and 
do them more injury than in the form in 
which it was originally introduced. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I will not 
detain the Committee for more than a few 
minutes, but I desire briefly to express 
my view of the proceedings which have 
occupied the last five days. The discus- 
sion of this clause began on Tuesday 
last. It lasted Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday, and up to 
the present hour to-night. Hon. Gen- 


tlemen opposite regard that as a very | 
[ Hear, hear.”’] | 


great waste of time. 


But who, may I ask, is responsible ? 


There is a parallel to what has occurred 
on this Bill, and the parallel is to be 
found in the measure proposed by the 


late Administration for conferring local | 


government on the counties of England 
in 1888. If any hon. Gentleman will 
look back at the Bill he will find that it 
then took just about the same time to 
get through the same amount of business 
as our discussions on this Bill took up 
to Tuesday last. If there was any com- 
plaint made of the undue length of time 
that was taken up on this occasion that 
complaint must react with equal force 
against hon. Gentlemen on the other 
side. On Tuesday our proceedings began 
to drag more slowly. Was there any- 
thing in the action of the late Govern- 
ment like that which has cliaracterised 
the action of the present Government 
with respect to this Bill? Let the Go- 
vernment take warning by the length of 
time they took to foree through the 
Amendments introduced in absolute 
breach of the most solemn pledges. I 
recollect that 1888 the Government of 
that day, rightly or wrongly, against the 
will of their own supporters—almost the 
unanimous will of their own supporters 
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adhered to the proposal they had made 
that the management of the police should 
be vested in a Joint Committee. Sup- 
pose they had acted like the Government 
opposite and broken their word and de- 
parted from their solemn obligations, and 
had kept the police in the charge of the 
Quarter Sessions, what course would 
have been taken by gentlemen opposite ? 
I do not believe that the Bill would have 
been allowed to take the form of law. 
We should have been accused of a 
scandalous abandonment of public pledges 
and public faith. No pledges were 
ever given in more clear and specific 
language than those of the present Go- 
| verment, and never were pledges more 
| shamelessly abandoned, without excuse 
,and without 





justification, without a 
shadow of cause, without any motive we 
can discover, except that the right hon, 
| Gentleman’s supporters from behind 
| made it very inconvenient, and that his 
| colleagues beside him made it more in- 
‘convenient still to keep them. With 
‘no other motive than that the Go- 
vernment came down, and in the face 
of their own speeches made not many 
weeks before, threw over every pledge 
they had made. The Government have 
| been treated well. Never has a Govern- 
ment carrying out such a policy been 
treated with such leniency. Unless they 
they take this lesson to heart, and treat 
us with the unflinching honesty of pur- 
pose which has been usual with Govern- 
ments on both sides of the House, the 
passing of this Bill will become abso- 
lutely impossible. We agreed to the 
Second Reading of the Bill because we 
were told that it would not spoliate 
the Church, and that the principle was 
one we could assent to. Then, after 
having obtained our assent to the Second 
Reading, the Government in Committee, 
without warning, changed the whole 
complexion of it in relation to the 
Chureh of England. I am not going to 
add another word to what I have said ; 
time forbids it. But I feel that I should 
have failed in my duty if I had not ex- 
pressed briefly, but I trust not obscurely, 
what I think of the action of the Go- 
vernment. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 143 ; 
Noes 90.—(Division List, No. 379.) 
3B 
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It being after Midnight, the Chairman 
left the Chair to make his report to the 
House. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


RAMSGATE HARBOUR. 


Copy presented,—of Statement of the 
Receipts and Payments made by the 
Board of Trade for the year ended 31st 
March, 1893, and Account of Stores 
[by Act] ; to lie upon the Table. 


SEAMEN’S SAVINGS BANK (MONEY 
ORDERS AND TRANSMISSION OF 
WAGES). 

Accounts presented,—of Deposits re- 
ceived and repaid during the year ended 
20th November, 1892, and Statements as 
to Money Orders issued and paid; from 
1855 to 3lst March, 1893, and as to 
Receipts and Payments in connection 
with the ‘Transmission of Seamen’s 
Wages from 1878 to 3lst March, 1893 
[by Act] ; to lie upon the Table. 


EAST INDIA (CONTRACT LABOUR). 


Return presented, —relative thereto 
[Address 5th December ; Mr. Schwann]; 
to lie upon the Table. 


MOST - FAVOURED -NATION CLAUSES 
(COMMERCIAL, No. 17, 1893). 

Copy presented,—of Return of Most- 
favoured-Nation Clauses in existing 
Treaties of Commerce and Navigation 
between Great Britain and Foreign 
Powers, stating the period when termin- 
able, and showing whether they apply to 
the British Colonies, in force on the Ist 
August, 1893 [by Command]; to lie 
upon the Table. 


TREATY SERIES (No. 17, 1893). 


Copy presented, — of Agreement 
between Great Britain and Germany 
respecting Boundaries in Africa. Signed 
at Berlin, 15th November, 1893 [by 
Command ] ; to lie upon the Table. 


SIAM (No. 1, 1893). 
Copy presented,—of Despatches from 
Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris 
relative to the Agreement between Great 
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Britain and France for constituting a 
Neutral State between their Possessions 
in Indo-China [by Command]; to lie 
upon the Table. 


TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES). 

Copy presented,—of Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports on Trade and Finance, 
No. 1,318 (Peru) [by Command] ; to lie 
upon the Table. 


TRADE REPORTS (MISCELLANEOUS 
SERIES). 


Copy presented,—of Reports on Sub- 
jects of General and Commercial Interest, 
No. 310 (Chile) [by Command] ; to lie 
upon the Table. 


MANUFACTURE OF CHINA AND 
EARTHENWARE. 

Copy presented,—of Report to the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment by the Potteries Committee of 
Inquiry on the Conditions of Labour in 
Potteries, the injurious effects upon the 
health of the workpeople, and the pro- 
posed remedies ; with Appendices [by 
Command] ; to lie upon the Tables. 


LEAD, 

Copy presented,—of Report from the 
Departmental Committee on- the various 
Lead Industries ; with Minutes of Evi- 
dence, Appendices, and Index [by Com- 
mand ] ; to lie upon the Table. 


CHARITIES (COUNTY OF LONDON). 

Return ordered, “ showing those of the 
Charities applicable exclusively within 
any parish or other subordinate area 
within the County of London, the 
Trustees of which have omitted during 
the five years ending on the 25th day of 
March, 1893, to transmit to the Charity 
Commissioners Copies of the Annual 
Accounts of the Charities, as required by 
Law, giving in each case the names and 
addressess of the Trustees of those 
Charities so far as known to the Com- 
missioners.” —(Mr. Howell.) 


ADJOURNMENT. 

Motion made, and Question, “That 
this House do now  adjourn,”— 
(Mr. Marjoribanks,)\—put, and agreed 
to. 

House adjourned accordingly at ten 
minutes after Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 12th December 1893. 


THE OUTRAGE IN THE FRENCH 
CHAMBER. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


THe LORD PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL anp SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of 
Kimpertey): My Lords, before the 
House proceeds to Business, I think I 
may say that it is our unanimous wish to 
join with the other House in expressing our 
sympathy with the French Chamber on 
the occasion of the atrocious outrage 
perpetrated there. Therefore, if the 
House approves, a communication will 
be made from this House to the French 
Chamber and to its President expressing 
our sympathy with them in what has 
occurred, and our horror at the atrocious 
crime which has been perpetrated. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
I am sure the proposal of the noble Lord 
will meet with the universal adhesion of 
the House, as did a similar proposal in 
the other House. I think the Govern- 
ment has taken a most suitable and 
graceful course in expressing sympathy 
with the French Chamber, which has 
been exposed to a danger from which we 
in common with all other Legislative 
Assemblies are not free. There is some- 
thing very special in these outbreaks of 
bloodthirsty disorder. It is not like the 
assassination of past times. It was bad 
enough 300 years ago, when assassina- 
tion took its rank among political weapons ; 
but those men murdered people whose 
disappearance was of real importance to 
the politics of the day. The murder of 
Henry IV. and of William the Silent 
seriously affected the political aspects of 
the time, and the blowing up of this 
House of Parliament, if it could have 


been effected, would have done much tog 


further the object of the Jesuits of that 
day. But the peculiarity of these 
murderous outrages in Barcelona and 
Paris is that they are absolutely with- 
out object. They merely represent 
a love of blood and a desire to create 
suffering among others. I am very glad 
the Government have given this expres- 
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sion to their deep horror, which we all 
share. I will only add that I hope this 
expression of horror will not be without 
effect, and may be regarded as giving a 
pledge that if any international means 
can be devised by which this evil can be 
abated we shall not be backward in 
taking our share in them. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL.—(No. 288.) 
REPORT OF AMENDMENTS. 


Amendments reported (according to 
Order). 


Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN 
proposed a verbal Amendment on page 
2, line 17, to insert the words “on the 
part of the employer or his authorised re- 
presentative,” as he had received com- 
munications on the point. He was not 
sure that they were absolutely necessary. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) : I do not think these words 
are necessary, and, being unnecessary, I 
should certainly prefer their not going in. 
I think the misconception has arisen from 
not observing the full force of the word 
‘other ” in the last line of the clause. It 
does not give a new substantive right of 
action as distinct in cases of negligence, 
but it says that in such cases there shall 
be a right of action as in other cases 
arising from negligence. Therefore, 
clearly negligence must be proved, and it 
must be negligence of the employer or of 
some person for whom he is responsible. 
Of course, he could not be found liable if 
he has used reasonable precautions, 

THe Eart or CAMPERDOWN 
would not press the Amendment, as after 
that expression of opinion of the noble 
and learned Lord a Court of Law could 
not construe the clause in any other way, 
though the words he had proposed would 
have made it quite clear. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : 
I have discussed the matter a good deal 
with Lord Halsbury, and his view was 
very much that of the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack, that we should 
not improve the clause by adding those 
words. 


Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 

Verbal amendment. 

Eart WEMYSS wished to give notice 


of an Amendment which he had been un- 
able to give sooner, having received a 
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communication to-day on the part of 
110,000 men, including those employed 
on the North Western Railway, who 
were members of insurance funds. They 
wished an alteration made in Clause 4, 
substituting the Registrars of Friendly 
Societies for the Board of Trade as. the 
authorities to be charged with the regula- 
tion of insurances. He was also intrusted 
with another Amendment in Sub-section 
3, that the contributions should be in 
equal parts : that whatever the men paid 
an equal sum should also be paid by their 
employers ; but as he had only just been 
asked to move these Amendments, he 
should not do so on the present occasion, 
but would wait until the Third Reading, 
when he hoped they would receive 
favourable consideratiom from _ their 
Lordships. 


Report of Amendments agreed to. 
Bill to be read 3* on Thursday next. 


THE UNEMPLOYED. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


*Lorp TEYNHAM called attention to 


the exceptional distress now existing in 


the Metropolis ; and asked Her Majesty’s 
Government what steps they were taking 
to cope with it? He said that last week, 
and again to-night, a subject of great im- 
portance had been discussed by their 
Lordships, who had shown their great 
sympathy with the working classes of 
this country, but the increasingly large 
number of persons unemployed was a 
matter of infinitely greater moment, and 
on that subject he had no doubt 
their Lordships would be equally sym- 
pathetic. These were not persons who 
had to consider the effect of a particular 
course in their employment, but their 
great trouble was how they were to get 
employment at all. While in some places 
the distress was not greater than usual, 
in many others the contrary was the case. 
Oue authority stated that in parts of 
South and East London it was difficult 
to find families that were not in some sort 
of trouble owing to want of work. A 
worker among the poor in the East End 
had said that for 27 years there had been 
nothing comparable to the present dis- 
tress, and clergymen had made corrobora- 
tive statements in letters to an evening 
paper which had started a fund for their 
relief. The Rector of Whitechapel also 
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had writted to him, saying that the dis- 
tress was certainly abnormal. Their 
Lordships would admit that parish priests 
were, from their position, well able to 
judge in matters of this kind. Then, the 
Pauperism Returns were very significant. 
The figures published ina Parliamentary 
Paper issued last month showed that the 
number of paupers relieved in the Metro- 
polis in the quarter ending in September 
was exceptionally large, the increase 
having been 9} per cent. On the last 
day of the quarter it appeared that 
8,500 more persons were relieved 
than in the preceding year. The October 
figures were still worse. The current 
number of the The Labour Gazette stated 
that the total number of persons relieved 
on a given day was 97,700, as compared 
with 90,400 relieved on the corresponding 
day last year. In the district of West 
Ham the number of paupers had in- 
creased 30 per cent. Then as to trade, 
the figures showed the same condition of 
things. Out of 32 reports of Trade 
Societies to the Board of Trade no less 
than 24 declared that the state of the 
labour market was very bad. As to the 
number of unemployed, Mr. Fowler re- 
cently stated in reply to a question in 
another place that their number was im- 
possible to compute ; and one among the 
so-called labour leaders had affirmed that 
200,000 persons were idle through no 
fault of their own. Even taking it at 
one-fourth, if the real figures were no 
more than 450,000 it would still 
te appalling. He _ therefore made 
no apology for bringing the matter 
before their Lordships, and it was 
not too much to say that the ques- 
tion of the unemployed was the 
question of the hour, transcending in 
interest both the Parish Councils Bill 
and the Employers’ Liability Bill. It 
was not his intention to put forward any 
plan for dealing with it. It was for 
the Government to devise a scheme 
for improving the position of the un- 
employed. It did not take much 
to prove that schemes for establishing 
State workshops were economically un- 
sound, and that they would aggravate 
the evil they were expected to cure ; but 
surely something could be done to provide 
work forthe workless which would not dis- 
organise the labour market. The Govern- 
ment seemed to have recognised this by 
their Circular to Vestries and Local 
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Boards urging them to expedite the 
making of roads or any public works 
they might be contemplating in order 
to afford as much employment as 
possible. But, unfortuately, last year 
in eight districts of London, some 
of the poorest, such as St. Giles 
and St. George’s-in-the-East being 
among them, no notice was taken of the 
Cireulars of the Local Government 
suggesting relief works. In other cases 
the only notice taken of the Circulars 
was that a few men were put on to clean 
the streets in dirty weather. It would 
appear, therefore, that something more 
was wanted than a mere Circular from 
the Local Government Board to rouse 
the Local Authorities to action. The 
London County Council had introduced 
a Bill sanctioning the construction of a 
new approach to the Tower Bridge, 
the rebuilding of Vauxhall Bridge, 
and other improvements. These works 
were very necessary, and at a meet- 
ing of South London merchants and 
wharfingers beld recently the declaration 
was made that unless the new approach 
to the Tower Bridge was begun and 
completed, the bridge itself, which would 
now be finished very soon, would be 
useless, as it would not be available for 
the traffic it was intended to accom- 
modate. Then the rebuilding of Vaux- 
hall Bridge was almost equally necessary, 
because it was considered unsafe. The 
cost of these improvements would be 
nearly £1,000,000, and if they were 
undertaken, employment would be given, 
directly and indirectly, to a large number 
of persons, and yet the County Council 
had practically withdrawn this Bill, not 
because these works had ceased to be 
necessary or desirable, but simply because 
Parliament had declined to sanction an 
entirely new financial policy without 
further inquiry. It was nothing less 
than a public scandal that at a time of 
great distress the chief Municipal Au- 
thority should decline to proceed ‘with 
necessary public works which would give 
employment, and therefore relief, to a 
great number of persous. He asked Her 
Majesty’s Government whether they en- 
dorsed this brutal policy of inaction, and 
urged them to use their influence to 
induce the County Council to proceed 
with the London Improvements Bill, 
leaving the question of the principle of 
betterment for future consideration. They 
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would thus dispel the notion in the publie 
mind that their whole aim was to pass 
such measures as the Parish Councils 
Bill to the exclusion of this pressing 
question of the unemployed. 

*THe Eart or STAMFORD said, in 
view of his noble Friend’s question, he had 
taken the best means he possibly could to 
ascertain the precise state of affairs in 
this matter, as affecting the Metropolitan 
area. <A fortnight ago this matter came 
before the Society for the Relief of 
Distress, which had on its committee 
such representative Members of each 
side of the House as Lord Salis- 
bury and the Governor General of 
Canada; and 11 skilled almoners of the 
Society, who knew the poor and had 
worked amongst them, were directed to 
make Returns as to the actual state of 
affairs in the districts in which they 
worked. He expected to hear a very 
woeful tale of distress, such as his noble 
Friend had disclosed, but was astonished 
to find that ;the general tenour of their 
answer was that at present there was 
only the usual type of winter distress, 
though perhaps a little more than usual. 
Again, the summary of evidence on which 
the Report of the Charity Organisation 
Society to the Mansion House Committee 
was based showed that most exhaustive 
inquiries had been made. That evidence 
tended to establish the same result as the 
inquiries made on behalf of the Society 
for the Relief of Distress. South of the 
river there appeared to be no unusual 
distress, and in Brixton the building 
trade was very active. North of the 
Thames there was nothing very striking 
or exceptional, and in St. George’s-in-the- 
East, the poorest and most crowded parish 
in London, there was no unusual pressure 
upon the Charitable Agencies, and appli- 
cations to the Guardians were fewer than 
in the corresponding period of last year. 
In other East End districts there appeared 
to be a little more distress than usual, 
which was most prevalent in the lower 
grades of the boot trade. Poplar was 
the district most distressed in the Metro- 
politan area, the shipping trade being 
decidedly affected. Elsewhere in the 
districts to which special inquiry was 
directed by the Mansion House Com- 
mittee, there was nothing special to 
report, and very little unusual distress was 
observable. No doubt, however, facts ex- 
isted to cause some alarm for the coming 
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winter. The coal strike had affected 
the earnings of many of the working 
classes, and the savings of large numbers 
of them had been exhausted by the levies 
for the coal miners, and there would be 
less to carry the poor through the winter. 
But the pinch of winter was not yet felt, 
though some sickness was prevalent, 
which might increase and add to the 
distress as time went on. As far 
as he could gather, therefore, from 
the latest information available, and 
the most careful inquiries into the 
actual state of affairs, there was nothing 
to cause immediate alarm—nothing with 
which the existing agencies if properly 
administered and supported could not 
deal. There was considerable danger in 
the Government taking steps to cope 
with distress. Last year’s experience of 
the fate of the endeavours of the Vestries 
to act on Mr. Fowler’s Circular and pro- 
vide work for the unemployed was not en- 
couraging. The object had failed of 
giving work to relieve 

“artisans and others who had hitherto avoided 
Poor Law relief and were temporarily out of 
employment,” . 

and such work as had been provided 


was utterly inadequate to cope with 
the distress, for in many cases only two or 
three days’ work was given to the same 


men during the winter. No selection of 
applicants was made, and it was stated 
that most of the men were loafers and 
regularly out of work during the winter. 
In some of the districts respectable 
working men held aloof from the employ- 
ment given on account of the bad charac- 
ters who came forward. Vestry work 
also competed with regular local trade. 
At Newington the local builders could 
not obtain labourers when Vestry work 
was going on, and in Shoreditch men 
could not be got to unload barges at 10d. 
an hour. A man actually declined to try 
for a place worth 27s. a week because he 
was afraid of losing his chance of three 
days’ work for the Vestry. Worse than 
all, general expectations had been aroused 
that work must and would be provided by 
the State. As one of the most earnest 
pioneer workers among the poor had 
said :—* People seem to think that the 
State is a mysterious and wealthy 
stranger, but, after all, it only turns out to 
be Brown, Jones, and Robinson just round 
the corner.” The money, of course, did 
not come out of some Fortunatus’s purse, 
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but out of the pockets of the rate- and 
tax-payers, those just above the margin 
of destitution feeling the burden with the 
greatest severity. Very little hope lay 
in the direction of State employment. 
Vestry employment had been tried and 
failed. Good Poor Law work and the 
growth of Friendly Societies had much 
reduced able-bodied pauperism, and the 
best way of dealing with any difficulty 
of this kind was by increased care in the 
administration of the Poor Law and 
by encouraging the growth of self- 
support among the poor themselves, 
Those two agencies had within the 
century greatly raised the conditions 
of the poorer classes, and would con- 
tinue to do so unless their salutary 
action was hindered by _ ill-advised 
interference. This provision of work by 
Public Bodies was a dangerous course to 
embark on. It might be supposed to be 
the object of Public Bodies to work as 
economically as possible with the rate- 
payers’ money ; but the doctrine now 
seemed to be that they should employ as 
many men as possible. In Shoreditch 
and Bethnal Green  street-sweeping 
machines had been taken off and men 
put on at double expense, and a special 
2d. rate in the £1 for relief work in 
Bethnal Green was the result ; and not 
only so, but great complaints were made 
throughout the district that the roads 
were injured by the careless sweeping of 
these men and the frost getting in. The 
conclusion seemed to be that it was the 
Poor Law and not the Vestries which 
should meet these difficulties. Genuine 
artisans, genuine workmen, could best 
be helped by careful charity. These 
modern methods kept in weakness and 
expectation of aid just those men who 
should be raised in the social scale 
What was wanted—and he spoke with 
some knowledge of the East End of 
London—was a more careful administra- 
tion of the Poor Law and a more intense 
devotion to personal effort. 

Lorpv MONKSWELL said, the noble 
Lord who had just sat down had so com- 
pletely answered the speech of the noble 
Lord who put the question that it was 
hardly necessary for him to say anything. 
The truth probably lay between the 
two aspects of the case which had been 
presented. From the information at 
hand, it could hardly be denied that there 
was exceptional distress in London. 
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Later Returns than those given by the 
noble Lord showed that the distress in 
London, as regarded pauperism at all 
events, was just about the same as it 
was at the end of 1888, and not so severe 
as at the end of 1887; and he should 
think it probable, from other information 
he had received, that that was just about 
the state of the case. Now, this excep- 
tional distress was by no means con- 
fined to the Metropolis. It was spread 
all over the country, and undoubtedly in 
a great measure it was due to the 
disastrous warfare that had been raging 
for so long between coal-owners and the 
miners. As their Lordships all knew, 
that shocking state of things had been 
lately terminated by the intervention of 
the Foreign Secretary, and he thought 
Her Majesty’s Government in general, 
and the Foreign Secretary in particular, 
were entitled to some credit for having 
done a vast deal for the cause of labour 
and of the unemployed in putting an end 
to a terrible and devastating industrial 
war. The policy of the Government in 
reference to this question had recently 
been enunciated by the Prime Minister 


as the exact opposite of that formulated 


by the noble Lord. The noble Lord said 
it was the duty of the Government to 
interfere and concoct some scheme or 
other for the relief of the distress. The 
noble Lord had not done anything in the 
way of giving the Government a lead in 
the matter. All he did was to say that in 
his opinion farm colonies and municipal 
workshops were financially unsound, and 
ought not to be recommended. In formu- 
lating that opinion the noble Lord was 
in entire accord with one of the great 
champions of the cause of labour, Mr. 
Burt, that those remedies would be worse 
than useless to cope with the question of 
the unemployed. He was much afraid 
he could not give the House much more 
information on the subject with refer- 
ence to the intentions of Her Majesty's 
Government than noble Lords had 
already been able to gather from the 
public Press. In the House of Commons 
the Prime Minister, as he had said, had 
enunciated a policy exactly opposite to 
that stated by the noble Lord, that he 
thought it was primarily the duty of the 
Local Authorities to interfere, and that 
they were abie to do so probably more 
wisely than Parliament could. The 
Prime Minister stated that the Report of 
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the Labour Commission would deal with 
this question of the unemployed. In 
accordance with the views of the Prime 
Minister, and following the precedent set 
in 1886, and by Mr. Ritchie in 1887, the 
Local Government Board Circular of 
November, 1892, and another of Septem- 
ber last, which had been referred to, 
were sent to all the Sanitary Authorities 
in the country. Out of 600 Sanitary 
Authorities answers had been received 
from only 104, and those answers, he was 
sorry to say, threw very little light on 
the question of what ought to be done. 
He did not say one ought to be surprised 
at that, because the matter was one of 
the greatest difficulty. | Thenoble Lord 
said that those Circulars ought to have 
been followed up by what he called a 
sharp reminder to the Local Bodies as to 
whatthey ought todo. The Local Go- 
vernment Board had no power to enforce 
a suggestion of that kind by a sharp re- 
minder or any other reminder on the 
Local Authorities. All they could do 
was to suggest the class of work to be 
done, and the class of men to be employed 
upon it. The noble Lord had been par- 
ticularly eloquent with regard to the 
policy of the London County Council, 
and had used the words “ public scandal” 
and “ brutal policy ” in reference to their 
refusal to go on with improvements 
until the incidence of taxation was laid 
on the right shoulders. But, with refer- 
ence to the particular case which he 
cited, the construction of the southern 
approach to the Tower Bridge would do 
no good at all by way of giving work 
to the unemployed. One of the first 
things to be done in making that ap- 
proach would be pull down a big factory, 
and therefore the immediate result would 
be to turn an equal or greater number of 
persons out of employment than could be 
engaged upon this public work. Thenoble 
Lord knew that a great contest was raging 
about this principle of betterment, and 
might have thought twice before he 
accused the great majority of the repre- 
sentatives of London of pursuing “a 
brutal policy amounting to a public 
scandal.” During the last election to 
the County Council there was no more 
popular platform than that which in- 
sisted that no great public improvements 
should be executed until the incidence of 
taxation was altered. They would be 
acting contrary to the wishes of the 
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representatives of London if they pursued 
any other policy than that which they 
were pursuing, and which was the policy 
best calculated to carry the wishes of 
the ratepayers into effect. This question 
of finding work for the unemployed was 
beset on all sides with great difficulty 
and danger. One false move might have 
serious consequences. All that Her 
Majesty’s Government could promise to 
do in the matter was to watch the course 
of events very closely, and from time to 
time to make such suggestions to the 
Local Authorities and take such other 


steps as they might thiuk to be clearly 
expedient in the matter. 


PAUPER IMMIGRATION. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATION. 


Lorpv TEYNHAM asked Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government whether it was true, 
as stated in a recent telegram from 
Odessa, that the exodus of pauper Jews 
had recommenced in South Russia, and 
that 357 families had lately emigrated to 
England ; and whether any measures 
were contemplated with a view to check- 
ing the continued flow of pauper aliens 
to this country ? 

Tue LORD PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL anp SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of 
KimpBer_ey): My Lords, the attention 
of the Board of Trade is frequently 
ealled to telegrams of the kind described 
by the noble Lord, and the recent tele- 
gram he refers to is apparently not the 
only one on the subject. There has not, 
however, been any large increase lately 
in alien immigration, as the noble Lord 
will observe from the monthly published 
Returns ; and specially there has been 
no increase in the immigration into 
England from Odessa. In these cir- 
cumstances, no immediate action is pro- 
posed in the matter of alien immigration, 
but full consideration is being given to 
it, and any increase in the immigration 
of pauper aliens will be carefully watched. 


A SCHOOL AT UWCHYGARREG. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATION. 


THE Bisnor or BANGOR asked the 
Lord President of the Council whether 
an iron and wood building at Uwehy- 
garreg, in the County of Montgomery, 
which had been recognised by the Edu- 
cation Department for 20 years as a 
suitable building for an outlying school, 
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had now been condemned, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that it was in excellent 
repair and in all respects a_ suitable 
building ; and whether any Petition 
from the ratepayers of the district had 
been received on the subject ? 

Tue LORD PRESIDENT or rue 
COUNCIL anp SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of 
KimperLey): The rev. Prelate is, I 
daresay, aware the Rule of the Depart- 
ment has always been, I am informed, to 
recognise iron and wood buildings only 
temporarily to meet an emergency, and I 
presume that some mistake must have 
been made in recognising this building. 
It certainly appears that for reasons 
with which I am not acquainted, this 
building has been allowed to occupy the 
position of a recognised school for a very 
long period—as the rev. Prelate states, 
for nearly 20 years. The attention of 
the Department having been called to 
the nature of the building in June last, 
in the Report of a new Inspector who 
had visited the school, the Department 
considered it was not proper that they 
should continue to sanction the use of 
this building for a permanent school 
entirely contrary, as I said before, to the 
universal rule observed in these matters. 
The consequence was, that the managers 
were communicated with on the subject, 
the result being an offer by the Depart- 
ment not to recognise the school until 
April 30, 1895. 

Tue Bisnor or BANGOR: 1894? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : Yes; 
I am inclined to think that is a mistake 
for 1894. That offer was made, if the 
managers would undertake (1) to build a 
permanent school ; (2) to improve (a) 
the ventilation of the existing school and 
(b) the offices. This offer was not 
accepted, and the rector of the parish, 
who is one of the managers, writing on 
behalf of the Vestry of the ratepayers, 
has very recently suggested that the 
school is in fact unnecessary for the 
supply of the district, and Her Majesty’s 
Inspector will now visit the district to 
confer with the managers on this point, 
and see whether the school is really re- 
quired or not. That is all I have to say 
upon the subject. 

Tue Bisnor or BANGOR thanked 
the noble Lord for the information which 
he had given, but thought a mistake 
must have been made with regard to the 
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rector. He asked whether, if the Report 
of the Inspector were unfavourable to 
the school, the Department would con- 
sider the question of extending the time 
for building until 1895? The school 
was situate in a remote valley towards 
Plinlimmon, and the population, which 
was very small—only some 20 to 23— 
was rapidly diminishing. It was likely 
that if it continued to diminish at the 
present rate no school would be required 
in that district. He thought, under the 
circumstances, the Department having 
recognised the school for 20 years, might 
continue to recognise it for a short time 
longer. 

Toe Eart or KIMBERLEY: I 
cannot give any promise that if the school 
is not required it will continue to be 
recognised. I can only say the Report 
of the Inspector will be waited for ; and 
the question of the time within 
which a new school, if necessary, is 
to be re-built will be carefully con- 
sidered. 

Tue MarQvess or SALISBURY: I 
only want to take notice of a phrase of 
the nobie Earl’s in which he defended 
the action of the Education Department 
on the ground that it was in conformity 
with their universal rule. It is one of the 
defects of the Department that they are 
for ever saying to themselves—*“ We are 
the Medes and Persians, and our Rules 
must not be departed from.” The 
greatest sinner in the Department—I do 
not know his name, and, therefore, speak 
with absolute impartiality—is the archi- 
tect, who is, I believe, one of the most 
serious injuries to the cause of education 
in this country, because he is always pro- 
viding for requirements which are en- 
tirely in excess of the necessities of the 
ease, and which have no support except 
the eternal muttering of that one formula, 
“It is in accordance with our invariable 
rule.” This want of elasticity opposes 
a very great obstacle to the spread of 
education, and the erection of useful 
schools. I will call the attention of the 
noble Lord to this cireumstance : that it 
takes no notice of the progress of science. 
Iron buildings are very different from 
what they were when this rule was made 
30 or 49 years ago, and such buildings 
are now used by Nonconformists and by 
all religions denominations for the hold- 
ing of divine worship. Therefore, this 
prejudice against iron and wood, if it is 
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not to be attributed to the ordinary pre- 
possessions of the architect, is, I think, 
a very belated rule, and one which the 
noble Earl would do well to consider for 
himself. 

Eart WEMYSS said, he could speak 
with some experience upon this matter, 
as in his county, Haddingtonshire, there 
had been a great contest with reference 
to building an hospital. The first esti- 
mate for a building to contain 16 beds 
was £4,000. He had an idea that a 
wooden structure with an iron roof would 
be cheaper and more sanitary for hospital 
purposes than a stone building. Plans 
and estimates were obtained, and in the 
result it was almost unanimously agreed 
to put up a building of that description 
costing £2,000 instead of £4,000. In 
this county, where stone and brick are 
abundant, wooden buildings were little 
heard of; but that was not the case 
abroad. In Switzerland wooden buildings 
dating from the 16th and 17th centuries 
were still existing in excellent condition. 
In Ireland, the same thing was to be seen 
at Cork, where there were some wooden 
buildings ereeted for the reception of 
French prisoners during the Napoleonic 
wars, and certainly about 80 years old. 
Barrack accommodation being required, 
those buildings were tested and found to 
be perfectly sound; they were tarred 
over and built on a stone or brick founda- 
tion. The sergeants and their families 
who lodge there were delighted with 
them, while those in the stone huts were 
complaining and wanted to go into the 
wooden ones. The cells in the prison 
were also as dry and warm as possible 
after 80 years. As the noble Marquess 
had stated, many improvements had been 
made in these structures. In the case of 
the hospital building he had mentioned, 
the space between the two linings of 
wood—inner and outer—was filled with 
some material which was water, air, and 
rat-proof, and in some way the roof had 
been constructed to give no sound. In 
these days of high rates, which were 
annually increasing, it was very desirable 
to get for half the price a building which 
was really better than a stone one. This 
hospital had been passed by the Board of 
Supervision which was responsible in all 
matters under the Poor Law and of Public 
Health. 

*Lorpv KNUTSFORD said, that 
having had the honour of holding the 
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office of Vice President of the Education 
Department, he might perhaps observe 
that he could not assent to the rule as 
laid down by the noble Earl opposite. 
He had laid it down too broadly. It was 
true that the Department would not give 
a permanent character to a building put 
up temporarily in a district where a more 
substantial building would be required. 
But that rule would not apply to a case 
like the present, where the district was 
in a remote valley, and where the popu- 
lation was very small, and, if he under- 
stood the right rev. Prelate aright, was 
diminishing. The conditions of the place 
would be recognised by the Department, 
and a building which would be temporary 
in one state of things might, if substantial 
and fitted to the place, be permanent in 
another state of things. This building 
had, in fact, been sanctioned and 
recognised by the Department for 20 
years, and it was, he might almost say, 
monstrous for the Department now to 
come down and order the erection of a 
stone or brick building. The case should 
be re-considered. 


THe Eart or KIMBERLEY: I 


am not, of course, responsible for what 


has been done; but there is, I am told, 
no record in the Department to show that 
they ever intended to recognise, or ever 
did recognise, this as a permanent 
building. How it arose I am unable to 
explain; but the Department are in- 
formed that this school is, in fact, a 
building of wood and iron. 

Lorpv KNUTSFORD: Which was 
recognised as permanent. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
noble Friend opposite says after the 
Department had sanctioned it ; but they 
never sanctioned it as such. It seems to 
me very strange they should have been 
so long unaware of the nature of this 
structure. Perhaps I used rather too 
strong a term in saying the rule was 
universal. My object was to show that 
there was no exceptional treatment in 
this case, and the rule is not to recognise 
buildings of that kind as permanent school 
buildings. 

Ear~t WEMYSS said, the same thing 
had been done in the County of Peebles, 
and, he was told, in Roxburgh also. 

Tue Bisnor or BANGOR said, as 
to this building being intended to be 
permanent, it was very substantial, 
and far more permanent than many 
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stone buildings in the district. And as 
to it having been sanctioned, it had been 
passed for 20 years, which was much the 
same thing. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGES OF WALES. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATION. 


THe BisHop or BANGOR. asked 
the Lord President of the Council 
whether he had any objection to procure 
a Return of the number of students at 
each of the University Colleges of Wales. 
for the last three years—1891, 1892, and 
1893 ; the amount of fees paid by each 
student ; the place of residence, and the 
cost per head of each student ? 

Tue LORD PRESIDENT orf rue 
COUNCIL anp SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of 
KIMBERLEY) stated that the Government. 
had no objection to grant the Return. 


THE SHOP HOURS ACT (1892) 
AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL. 
CONSIDERATION, 

Lorp PLAYFAIR moved that their 
Lordships agree with the Commons’ 

Amendments to this Bill. 


Motion agreed to. 


SEA FISHERIES REGULATION 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee with further Amendments: The 
Report of the Amendments made in Com- 
mittee of the Whole House, and by the 
Standing Committee, to be received on 
Thursday next; and the Bill to be 
printed as amended. (No. 289.) 


House adjourned at half-past Five o’clock,. 
to Thursday next, a quarter past 
Four o'clock. 


LLLP LDL OI 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 12th December 1893. 


MR. SPEAKER’S INDISPOSITION. 
The House being met, the Clerk at the 
Table informed the House of the un- 
avoidable absence of Mr. Speaker, owing 
to indisposition :— 
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Whereupon Mr. Mellor, the Chairman 
of Ways and Means, proceeded to the 
Table, and after Prayers, took the Chair 
as Deputy Speaker, pursuant to the 
Standing Order. 


QUESTIONS. 


RESULT FEES IN IRISH NATIONAL 
SCHOOLS. 

Mr. BODKIN (Roscommon, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland is it the 
usage under the Irish National School 
Board to allow results fees when, through 
an epidemic in the district, the attend- 
ance in a particular school has not been 
up to the requisite average, especially 
when the requisite average has been 
obtained in two quarters (though not 
consecutive) of the same year; and will 
he mention the cases in which this usage 
has been departed from, and state the 
reasons ? 

THE 
DUCHY 


CHANCELLOR or 

or LANCASTER (Mr. 
Bryce, Aberdeen, S.) (for Mr. J. 
Mortey): The Board of National 
Education state that there has been no 
such usage as that referred to in the 
question, and accordingly no cases 
affected by such a usage have occurred. 


THE 


WASTE MOORLANDS IN THE 
HIGHLANDS. 

Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness- 
shire): I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland whether, in connection with the 
Local Government Bill for Scotland, the 
Government will consider the expediency 
of enabling County Councils to acquire 
waste moorlands in the Highlands at 
prairie value, for the purposes of forestry, 
at the same time empowering the County 
Councils to assess the ratepayers for the 
necessary operations of planting and 
maintaining such lands, thus not only 
improving the climate, but creating work 
for the people and shelter for stock and 
game, the whole to be the property of 
the community in each county respec- 
tively ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): I have already answered 
the hon. Member in reply to a question 
on the same subject. I have as yet 
received no communication from County 
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Councils on the matter, implying that 
they are desirous of having powers for 
dealing with afforestation; and in any 
case the question must be considered 
irrespective of the Local Government 


Bill. 


in Burmah. 


LITTLE BEDWYN LEVEL CROSSING, 

Mr. C. HOBHOUSE (Wilts, 
Devizes): I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade whether he is 
aware that the Great Western Railway 
Company has presented plans for a 
change in its system between Hunger- 
ford and Trowbridge from a single toa 
double line, and whether the plans con- 
tinue the present level crossing at Little 
Bedwyn ; and whether, if this be so, the 
Board of Trade have any power to 
compel the Great Western Railway 
Company to provide either a bridge or a 
subway at this crossing ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tut BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpve ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside): I am informed that plans 
have been depositel by the Great 
Western Railway Company in connec- 
tion with the proposed introduction of a 
Bill, from which it appears that Parlia- 
mentary powers will be sought to lay 
down an additional line of rails over the 
level crossing referred to. Under the 
Standing Orders it will be necessary that 
a Report from an officer of the Board of 
Trade upon the proposal of the company 
should be laid before the Committee on 
the Bill, but it will rest with the Com- 
mittee to decide whether the powers 
sought for should be given. 


RICE DUTIES IN BURMAH. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): On 
behalf of the hon. Member for the Aber- 
cromby Division of Liverpool, I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether his attention has been 
called to the fact that rice meal is allowed 
to leave Burmah duty free, whereas all 
rough and cleaned rice pays a consider- 
able Export Duty, whereby serious 
damage is done to the rice-milling trade 
and the hands employed therein; and 
whether any steps are likely to be 
taken to remove this trade preference to 
the prejudice of English trade ? 

*THE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. GeEorGE 
Russet, North Beds.): Rice flour 
already pays the same duty on exporta- 
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tien as white rice and cargo rice. Rice 
bran, which is used principally for 
feeding cattle and pigs, is not subjected 
to any duty. The Government of India 


are opposed to placing duties on articles 
of export, and desire to abolish the Rice 
Duty as soon as the finances permit 
They would probably be unwilling to 
impose a fresh duty on rice refuse. 


SIRDAR JASMAIR SINGH. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India whether he is aware 
that Memorials from Sirdar Jasmair 
Singh, Chief of Kythal and Arnowli, 
in the District of Kurnool, in the 
Punjab, have been addressed to 
the Secretary of State for India in 
Council complaining of certain pro- 
ceedings during his minority ; and whe- 
ther he will lay such Memorials and any 
Correspondence that has passed between 
the Government of India and Her 
Majesty’s Government regarding the 
said Memorials upon the Table of the 
House ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL : No such 
Memorial as is described in my hon. 
Friend’s question has reached the Secre- 
tary of State for India. 


INSTRUCTION FOR YEOMANRY 
OFFICERS AT ALDERSHOT, 

Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether, in view of the 
fact that Yeomanry officers will be called 
upon now to work in brigade, it is his 
intention to arrange for a special class 
of instruction at the School for Officers 
at Aldershot ? 

Tae FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopa tt, 
Hanley) (for Mr. CampeBeti-BaNNER- 
MAN): Until the brigade system is more 
developed in the Yeomanry it is con- 
sidered undesirable to make any change 
in the course of instruction in the Alder- 
shot School; but the Commandant will 
be instructed to give every assistance he 
ean to any senior officer desiring instrue- 
tion in brigade movements. 


KIRKDALE PRISON, LIVERPOOL. 

Mr. W. LONG: I beg to ask the 
First Commissioner of Works whether 
he has decided upon the demolition of 
Kirkdale Prison, Liverpool ; and, if so, 


Mr. George Russell 
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whether he intends to commence the work 
at once ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
AsquitH, Fife, E.): The disposal of 
Kirkdale Prison is in the hands of a sur- 
veyor at present, and conditions of sale, 
&c., are being arranged under his advice 
by the Treasury Solicitor. When this 
is settled, the next step will be to arrange 
when the sale should be undertaken, in 
view of the best price being obtained. I 
believe this will not be until some time 
next year. It has been decided that the 
Corporation are to have full opportunities 
for acquiring the property if they think 
fit. 


LIGHTHOUSE ILLUMINANTS. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he will lay upon the 
Table a Return giving the Corre- 
spondence between Shipowners, Cham- 
bers of Commerce, Mr. T. R. Wigham, 
Members of Parliament, the Commis 
sioners of Irish Lights, the Trinity 
House, the Board of Trade, and others 
on the subject of Lighthouse Illuminants 
which has taken place since the issue of 
the last Return on the subject (in con- 
tinuation of Parliamentary Paper, No. 
92, of 27th February, 1893) ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA: The Correspon- 
dence was published up to 24th Feb- 
ruary, 1893, and that which has ensued 
has not been such as to justify the 
cost incident on the printing and presenta- 
tion to Parliament. I shall be happy to 
furnish the hon. Member with copies for 
his own use. 


ALLOTMENT PAYMENTS. 

Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport) : I beg 
toask the Civil Lord of the Admiralty 
what steps are being taken to give effect 
to the promise given some time since 
that allotments in the naval ports should 
be payable at post offices instead of at 
the dockyards ? 


Tue CIVIL LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. E. Roperrson, Dun- 
dee): This question is one on which differ- 
ence of opinion exists among those who 
have worked the present system. It has 
been decided to appoint a Committee to 
visit the ports where allotments are made 
and inquire into the subject. 
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Mr. KEARLEY: Has the Com- 
mittee yet been appointed ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : No, Sir. 

Mr. KEARLEY : Can the hon. 
Gentleman give me any information as to 
the character of the proposed Com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: I am afraid 
I can give no further information to my 
hon. Friend. 


TIMBERSCOMBE NATIONAL SCHOOL. 

Srr A. ACLAND-HOOD (Somerset, 
Wellington): I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council on 
Education will he explain why it is that, 
in the case of the Timberscombe national 
school in the County of Somerset, the 
Education Department has refused the 
£10 grant under Article 105 of the Code, 
notwithstanding that the grant was re- 
commended by Her Majesty’s Inspector, 
and that the expenditure of the school 
was greater than the income by £25 ? 

Tue VICE. PRESIDENT or rie 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) : This school has an annual 
endowment of £50, and has also gained 
over £20 by the substitution of fee grant 
for fees. There are no voluntary contri- 
butions at all. Such a case is not of 
those which were intended to be met by 
the Article in question. 


SICK LEAVE IN THE CIVIL SERVICE. 

Mr. MACDONALD (Town Hamlets, 
Bow) : I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether various appointments 
have recently, been made to the posts of 
assistant clerks and abstractors in the 
Civil Service under an Order in Council 
of 4th June, 1870 ; whether all persons 
appointed under that Order in Council 
have hitherto been held to be entitled in 
the event of sickness (unless the contrary 
was duly stated in the terms of their ap- 
pointment) to full pay for a continuous 
period of absence not exceeding six 
months in any one year ; and, if so, under 
what Order in Council or other authority 
certain Public Departments have in some 
cases entirely suspended payment of, and 
in others made deductions from, the 
salaries of assistant clerks or abstractors 
after periods of absence on account of 
sickness varying from fourto six weeks ; 
and, in the event of any fresh regulations 
governing sick leave in Public Depart- 
ments having been issued, whether he 
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will inform the House of the date of such 
Regulations ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) ; 
My hon. Friend’s first paragraph is 
correct, but as regards the other matters 
he is under a misapprehension. The 
Order in Council of June 4, 1870, lays 
down no rule as to sick leave. Rules for 
the higher grades of the Service and for 
the Second Division are laid down by the 
Orders in Council of August 15 and 
March 21, 1890, respectively. The con- 
ditions of employment as abstractor or 
assistant clerk are not laid down by 
Order in Council, but by Treasury 
authority, and within the limit of six 
weeks laid down by the Treasury Heads 
of Departments have absolute discretion 
in allowing sick leave to such persons. I 
am not aware of any intention to issue 
new Rules on the subject. 


River Doon. 


PLACES OF WORSHIP AND THE 
INHABITED HOUSE DOTY. 

Mr. LEON (Bucks, N.): I beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether, until recently, places of worship, 
either belonging to the Establishment or 
to Nonconformists, have been assessed to 
the Inhabited House Duty; whether 
they have been so assessed by Local 
Authorities, or under the authority of the 
Inland Revenue Department; and 
whether such assessments are required 
or authorised by law ? 

*TuHe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
As I understand it, the rule is that places 
of worship, exclusively used as such, are 
not liable to the Inhabited House Duty. 
If the hon. Member will bring under my 
notice any case in which a charge has 
been made, I will cause inquiry to be 
made into the facts. 


FISH POISONING IN THE RIVER DOON, 

Mr. WASON (Ayrshire, 8.) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether his attention has been called to 
the fact that the poisoning of fish in the 
River Doon still continues, and that on 
Saturday the 2nd and Sunday the 3rd in- 
stant, fish were found dead at various 
points of the river ; whether he has any 
information of any civil action being raised 
with reference to the previous poisoning 
of the river; and whether he proposes 
to take any steps in the matter ? 
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had my attention called to the continua- 
tion of the poisoving of fish in the River 
Doon, and, on inquiry, I find that the 
Fishery Board have no information as to 
any civil proceedings in connection with 
the previous case referred to by the hon. 
Member. I accordingly propose to remit 
the matter to the Board for inquiry and 
report. 


THE HERBERTSHIRE EXPLOSION. 

Mr. KEIR-HARDIE (West Ham, 
S.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether the 
Report on the Herbertshire explosion has 
yet been published, or when it may be 
expected to appear ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The Report is, I 
understand, in type and ready for the 
press, and only awaiting a revise of the 
plans, which was promised by the litho- 
graphers for yesterday, and which will 
doubtless be received in the course of 
to-day. 


FEES ON MAGISTERIAL QUALIFICATION, 

Mr. J. WILSON (Lanark, Govan) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether he is aware that in the appoint- 
ment of the Justices of the Peace who 
have been on the Commission for the 
Counties of Lanark and Renfrew, but 
who have been nominated for the County 
of the City of Glasgow, a fee of 10s. is 
charged on qualifying; and whether, 
considering the position is one of trans- 
ference in the interest of the new County 
of the City of Glasgow, this fee is legal ? 

Srr G. TREVELYAN: The Clerk 
of the Peace informs me that the fee of 
10s. charged in connection with the 
appointment of Justice of the Peace 
for the County of the City of Glasgow 
is the fee which is charged to cover the 
trouble to which the clerk is put in con- 
nection with the appointment and the 
swearing in and induction into office— 
which is the same in the case of a trans- 
ference as in the case of an original ap- 
pointment. The Clerk of the Peace has 
not informed me on what statutory or 
other authority this fee is exacted, and I 
have written again on this point. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: Is a similar 
charge made in other counties? And, 
if so, what is the amount ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: If my hon. 
Friend will move for a Return, I 
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will consider if it can be granted. I 
may, too, refer my hon. Friend to an 
answer given by the Attorney General 
of the late Government as to Magistrates 
appointed for the City of London. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES IN THE 
BORRISOKANE UNION. 

Mr. P. J.O’BRIEN (Tipperary, N.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
Local Government Board have received 
from the Borrisokane Board of Guardians 
the Report of their engineer with refer- 
ence to the proposed scheme for labourers’ 
cottages in the Union, and giving details 
as to the condition of the houses in 
Borrisokane and Cloughjordan, which 
the Local Government Board fnspector 
mentioned in his Report as capable of 
being repaired, and on which ground he 
rejected most of the cottages proposed to 
be built for the labourers; whether in 
the majority of cases the Guardians’ 
engineer reports the houses as “ unfit to 
be repaired,” and in the case of five 
houses which could be repaired, accord- 
ing to his estimate the avurage cost 
would be £54 per house; whether the 
Report entirely contradicts the statement 
of Inspector Burke as regards the want 
of water for some of the sites fixed on 
for the Cloughjordan cottages, the 
engineer guaranteeing a sufficient supply 
—namely, within a distance of 50 yards 
from one house and 100 yards from 
another, where the Inspector reported no 
water convenient ; and whether now, 
with the knowledge of these facts, the 
Local Government Board will reconsider 
the matter, and sanction the Guardians 
in carrying out their original scheme, 
adopted on the Report of their sanitary 
officers and supported by their evidence 
at the inquiry, or whether they will at 
least consider this Report from an inde- 
pendent engineer as sufficient ground for 
granting the further inquiry which the 
Guardians have already asked for ? 

Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Morvey) : 
The Local Government Board have not 
yet received the Report referred to in 
the question; on its receipt they will 
give the matter their careful considera- 
tion. 


THE LYDD LIFEBOAT. 
Mr. E. H. BAYLEY (Camberwell, 
N.): I beg to ask the President of the 
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Board of Trade whether he is aware 
that the lifeboat at Lydd capsized re- 
cently, drowning four of the crew ; how 
many times this boat has capsized, and 
how many men have been drowned in 
consequence; whether this boat has 
been removed, and what compensation 
the Lifeboat Institution, which sent the 
men to sea in this untrustworthy boat, 
will pay to the relatives ; how many of 
the National Lifeboat Institution’s boats 
have capsized during the past 10 years, 
and how many lives were lost in each 
case ; and is it correct that the lifeboats 
of the “ Norfolk” and “ Suffolk” type have 
never capsized ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I have obtained, 
by the courtesy of the Institution, infor- 
mation on the questions raised by the 
hon. Member, and I shall be happy to 
furnish him with a copy of a letter 
which I have received, in which his 
statements are traversed ; but the National 
Lifeboat Institution is not under my 
direction, and I cannot undertake to 
enswer further questions. _ 


RATING QUALIFICATIONS FOR 
GUARDIANS. 

Mr. P. M‘HUGH (Leitrim, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that, on the 21st January, 1892, 
the Board of Guardians of the Manor- 
hamilton Union adopted a resolution 
calling on the Local Government Board 
for Ireland to reduce the rating qualifi- 
eation of Guardian in the Union from 
£20 to £10 ; can he state why, up to the 
present, the Local Government Board 
have neglected to comply with the re- 
quest of the Guardians ; is he aware that 
in several Electoral Divisions of the 
Union there is no resident ratepayer 
qualified and willing to act as Guardian ; 
and will he, in accordance with the reso- 
lution of the Board, be good enough to 
have the rating qualification reduced in 
time to permit of the change taking effect 
‘at the next election for Guardians in the 
Union ? 

Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Morey) : It 
is a fact that the Guardians of this Union 
in January, 1892, adopted a resolution 
asking the Local Government Board to 
reduce the qualification for the office 
of Guardian from £20 to £15; but the 
Board having obtained a Return of the 
number of persons in the Union eligible 
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for the position of Guardian on the exist- 
ing qualification, informed the Guardians 
that they were not prepared to accede to 
their request. It appears from the Re- 
turn referred to that in four out of the 
22 Divisions of the Union the number of 
persons rated at £20 is under five, but I 
am informed that it is not the fact that 
in none of these four is there no person 
qualified. As I stated on Thursday last, 
in reply to a question of the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Roscommon, the question 
of making a general reduction in the 
qualification for the office of Guardian in 
all the unions in Ireland is at present 
under consideration. 

Mr. P. MSHUGH: Will a decision 
be arrived at in time to permit advantage 
being taken of it at the next election ? 

Mr. BRYCE : I believe it is hoped to 
arrive at some further decision upon the 
general question in time for that. 


“ Majestic.” 


TRALEE AND DINGLE RAILWAY. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, S.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether he has any information as to the 
inquiry instituted into the affairs of the 
Tralee and Dingle Light Railway Com- 

ny ? 
Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The Report 
of the engineer appointed to inquire into 
the condition of the line was received 
two or three days ago, and is now under 
consideration. 


LABOUR ON THE “ MAJESTIC.” 

Mr. W. ALLEN (Newcastle-under- 
Lyme): I beg to ask the Civil Lord of 
the Admiralty will he explain on whiat 
grounds the Chief Constructor of Ports- 
mouth Dockyard has given orders to Mr. 
Woolven, his assistant, that no fitter, 
changeman, or leading-man is to be 
employed on board the Majestic, now 
being laid down ; and why Mr. Aslett, 
an Assistant Constructor, has also re- 
ceived orders from the Chief that no 
fitters are to be employed on board the 
Eclipse? At the same time, I will ask 
the hon. Gentleman whether he will ex- 
plain why it is that in Her Majesty’s 
Dockyard at Portsmouth the labour of 
skilled engineers on warships in course 
of construction is being gradually dis- 
placed by that of shipwrights, who are 
not practical engineers ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: My reply to 
the first question is that the Chief Con- 
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structor has not given any orders to Mr. 
Woolven with reference to the employ- 
ment of fitters on the Majestic, nor has 
he made any arrangements respecting 
their work on the L£elipse with Mr. 
Aslett. With reference to the second 
question, there has been no variation in 
the practice at this yard in the arrange- 
ments as regards the distribution of work 
between shipwrights and fitters. 


THE MINERS’ FEDERATION AND “CON- 
TRACTING OUT.” 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
he has received a resolution recently 
passed by the Miners’ Federation of 
Great Britain respecting the Employers’ 
Liability Bill ; and, if so, whether he can 
state its purport or terms ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: Yes, Sir. The 
resolution repudiated the authority of a 
deputation which had recently visited 
London and had an interview with Lord 
Salisbury, and which purported to speak 
for the Miners’ Permanent Relief Society, 
to represent the miners, and urged the 
Government to resist the insertion in the 


Bill of any clause permitting contracting 
out. 


OPIUM EXPORTS FOR INDIA. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for India 
whether he can give the figures of opium 
exported from India to China during each 
of the months of June, July, August, 
September, and October, 1893, and 
the figures for the same months in 
1892 ? 

*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: The 
exports of opium from India to China 
were :—June, 1892, 4,364 chests ; 1893, 
3,263 chests. July, 1892, 6,216 chests ; 
1893, 3,382 chests. August, 1892, 6,367 
chests ; 1893, 4,453 chests. September, 
1892, 6,982 chests ; 1893, 4,321 chests. 
October, 1892, 5,619 chests. The Re- 
turns for October, 1893, have not yet 
reached the India Office. 


MATABELELAND, 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether any reply has been received from 
the Chartered Company to the letter of 
the Seeretary of State for the Colonies 
respecting the recent cattle raidings and 
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land seizures in Matabeleland by the 
agents of that Company; and, if so, 
what is its nature; whether the House 
may be satisfied that these land seizures 
and any other such proceedings will be 
treated by the Government as of no 
effect when they are considering and 
deciding on the political settlement of 
Matabeleland ; whether full information 


as to the details of the conduct of hos- 


tilities and the subsequent proceedings 
will be placed before the House at an 
early date; and whether particulars of 
the proposed political settlement will be 
in the hands of Members for a reasonable 
interval before any Vote is asked for 
next Session ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 
S. Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar): 
In regard to the first question, we could 
not as yet have received an answer. We 
have just received the following telegram 
from Sir H. Loch, in reply to our tele- 
gram which I quoted yesterday :— 

“T am not aware of starvation amongst 
Matabele, but they are told to go back to their 
kraals to plough and raise grain for next season, 
Buluwayo kraal has ceased to exist, Lobengula 
having burnt it. I objected to laying down 
arms being considered as a condition of sub- 
mission, and desired the order to be dealt with 
in a liberal spirit ; I shall repeat my instrue- 
tions under this head. From reports I receive 
[ gather Matabele are returning in small par- 
ties, but are deterred from doing: so ex masse for 
fear of Lobengula’s possible return. Cattle 
taken by British South Africa Company are, I 
am informed, the King’s, not the people’s, and 
their capture is best evidence to Matabele that 
re has been beaten, as they are the symbol of a 
Chief's authority. -1 have no knowledge of 
townships being marked out, or any interference 
with kraals. I will, however, give instructions 
to Jameson at once that neither is to be done 
vending “arrangements approved of by Her 

lajesty’s Government.” 

The answer to the second question is in 
the affirmative. One of our main objects, 
when considering the proposals for a 
settlement that will be placed before us, 
will be to secure that the rights and 
interests of the natives are properly safe- 
guarded, and that they remain in posses- 
sion of land, water, and cattle, sufficient 
for their independent support. As regards 
the third and fourth questions, further 
Papers, and—if carried through by that 
time—the Papers relating to the political 
settlement of Matabeleland, will be pre- 
sented to Parliamentiin ample time before 
any Vote is taken. 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
May I ask whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment contemplate carrying out this 
scheme of taking away from all persons 
all land beyond the absolute require- 
ments of individuals in England as well 
as in Africa ? 

Mr. 8. BUXTON: I would suggest 
that the hon. Member had better address 
the question to the First Lord of the 
Treasury. 


Forestry in 


THE HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR SOUTH 
AFRICA. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether the High Commis- 
sioner for South Africa receives any, 
and, if so, what, remuneration from the 
Imperial Government; is his salary as 
High Commissioner paid proportionately 
by the South African Colonies or by 
one colony alone; and if the Imperial 
Government pays no portion of his 
salary as High Commissioner, and it is 
paid by one colony alone, what are the 
precedents for such a course ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON: (1.) Sir Henry 
Loch receives £1,000 a year personal 
allowance from Imperial funds. (2.) His 
salary as High Commissioner is paid 
from the Cape Revenues alone. (3.) 
From the first establishment of the High 
Commissionership at the Cape a salary 
has been paid by the Cape Colony—for- 
merly £1,000 a year, but since 1889 
£3,000 a year. Sir Bartle Frere between 
1887 and 1880 received, in addition, 
£2,000 a year from Imperial funds 
as salary. ‘The High Commissioner for 
South East Africa—an office held for 
short ,eriods by Lord Wolseley and Sir 
George Colley, and now abolished—was 
paid £2,000 a year from Imperial 
funds. There is no precedent for two or 
more colonies uniting in paying a salary 
to a High Commissioner. The High 
Commissioner of Cyprus is paid from 
Cyprus funds £3,000 a year. The High 
Commissioner of the Western Pacific is 
paid a salary of £300 a year from Im- 
perial funds and nothing as such from 
Colonial funds. Sir Cecil Smith, as 
High Commissioner of Borneo, was paid 
no salary. 


ALLOTMENTS RETURN. 
Mr. BILL (Staffordshire, Leek): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
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Agriculture whether he will grant a Re- 
turn of the number of allotments under 
one acre detached from cottages, in con- 
tinuation of the Return obtained for the 
Board of Agriculture, and dated July 18, 
1890 ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tor BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garp- 
NER, Essex, Saffron Walden): The 
preparation of a new Return of Allot- 
ments would involve very considerable 
labour and expense, and I scarcely think 
that a sufficient interval has as yet 
elapsed to justify its issue. I shall, how- 
ever, be glad to consider the suggestion 
of the hon. Member, and to confer with 
my hon. Friend the Secretary to the 
Treasury on the subject. 


THE NAVAL POLICY OF 
GOVERNMENT. 

Lorp G. HAMILTON (Middlesex, 
Ealing) had given notice to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury, 

“Tf the Government still adhere to their refusa 

to make a statement on the condition of the 
Navy before the Christmas Holidays?” 
The noble Lord said, I understand 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer cannot, 
in the absence of the Prime Minister, 
answer my question. As the matter is 
one of great importance, and in order to 
bring it toa head, I beg to give notice 
of the following Resolution which I will 
place on the Notice Paper :— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, it is 
necessary, for the maintenance of the security 
of the country and the continued protection of 
British interests and commerce, that considera- 
ble addition should at once be made to the 
Navy ; this House, therefore, calls upon Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to make before the Christ- 
mas Recess a statement of their intentions, in 
order that immediate action may be taken 
thereon.” 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: With regard 
to the notice of my noble Friend the 
Member for Middlesex, I beg to give 
notice that on Thursday I shall ask the 
Government what course they propose 
to take with regard to the matter. 


THE 


FORESTRY IN IRELAND. 

Mr. MAGUIRE (Clare, W.): On 
behalf of the hon. Member for the St. 
Patrick’s Division of Dublin, I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether the Go- 
vernment is prepared to grant, out of the 
funds voted for re-afforesting in Ireland, 
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a sum sufficient to start the planting of 
willow and osiers in suitable localities ; 
and whether instructions will be issued 
to the Congested Districts Board to 
immediately promote this reproductive 
industry ? 

Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Morey) : 
The Conjested Districts Board have 
already planted about two acres of land 
in the County of Galway with osiers, as 
an experiment, and are willing to con- 
sider any scheme submitted to them 
relative to the development of osier cul- 
tivation, and—having due regard to other 
claims upon the Board’s resources—to 
assist in developing any such schemes 
which, in their opinion, may reasonably 
be expected to be successful. 


WORK FOR THE DESTITUTE POOR IN 
IRELAND. 

Mr. MAGUIRE: On behalf of the 
hon. Member for the St. Patrick’s Divi- 
sion of Dublin, I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether the Irish Boards of 
Guardians have power to purchase or 
rent land, not exceeding 50 acres for any 
parish, and to open workshops for setting 
destitute able-bodied persons to work, 
and to pay such persons reasonable wages 
for their labours ; and whether a Cir- 
cular, similar to that issued in England, 
has been sent the Boards of Guardians in 
Treland pointing out the necessity and 
utility of undertaking reproductive works 
to give employment where needed ? 


Mr. BRYCE: The Local Govern- 
ment Board state that Irish Boards of 
Guardians have no power to take land 
for the purpose stated in the first para- 
graph of the question. As regards the 
second paragraph, the Local Government 
Board inform me that if the necessity 
should arise they will issue a Circular to 
Sanitary Authorities and Boards of 
Guardians in Ireland drawing attention 
to any exceptional distress or the condi- 
tion of the poorer classes. The Board’s 
Inspectors have general instructions to 
report in the event of distress arising in 
any of their districts, but up to the 
present the Board have not received a 
representation from any Inspector of that 
nature, excepting in one case which 
affects a very small area. 


Mr. Maguire 
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THE IRISH CATTLE TRADE IN THE 
RECENT GALES. 

Mr. MAGUIRE: On behalf of the 
hon. Member for the St. Patrick’s Divi- 
sion of Dublin, I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Agriculture whe- 
ther any official Return has been given of 
the number of live stock killed and in- 
jured in cross-channel traffic during the 
recent gale; whether any complaints 
have been received alleging that certain 
boats were!not properly trimmed in cargo ; 
whether any representations have been 
made respecting undue delay in discharg- 
ing shipments, and also delay in notify- 
ing to stock-owners the conditions of 
their perishable property ; and whether 
the Government will institute an inquiry 
into the circumstances of this matter, and 
of the general conditions of cross-channel 
transit ? 


*Mr. H. GARDNER: No statistical 
information is available with regard to 
the losses of live stock in transit from 
Ireland to England during the recent 
gale, but there is no doubt that the 
losses were of a serious character, and I 
have caused careful inquiry to be made 
respecting them. The result goes to 
show that they were due to the excep- 
tionally heavy weather experienced, and 
not to any breach of the requirements of 
our Orders, and I am informed that a 
similar conclusion was arrived at by the 
officers of the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals who 
inspected all the vessels on arrival. No 
complaints or representations have 
reached me with regard to the matters 
mentioned in the second and third para- 
graphs of the question. With respect to 
the concluding suggestion of my hon. 
Friend, I may say that a general inquiry 
into the conditions under which the 
cross-channel trade in cattle is carried on 
was instituted in 1889, and I scarcely 
think that a new investigation at the 
present time would be productive of any 
advantage. I should be very glad, how- 
ever, to consider any specific snggestions 
or criticisms with regard to the existing 
Orders which either the hon. Member or 
any of those interested in this important 
matter may be in a position to make. 


HEBRIDES POSTAL SERVICE. 
Dr. MACGREGOR: I beg to ask 
the Postmaster General whether he will, 
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in conjunction with the Scottish Office, | 
when preparing the Estimates for he | 
coming year, endeavour to fulfil promises | 
already made to improve the steamer and | 
postal services of the numerous islands | 
of Inverness-shire, especially Skye and 
the Hebrides ? 

*Tuzs POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.): I 
do not know of any promises made to my | 
hon. Friend on this subject that have not | 
been fulfilled. No material alteration of 
the postal services referred to appears 
to be required for the coming year. If, | 
however, my hon. Friend has in mind ; 
the question of improving the passenger | 
services and affording greater facilities | 
for traffic, the subject would seem to be 
rather one for the consideration of the | 
Secretary for Scotland. ‘The services | 
are in ordinary course satisfactorily pro- 
vided for by the contractor, but irregu- | 
larity is unavoidable in such weather as | 
has recently prevailed in the district. 

Dr. MACGREGOR: Does the right | 
hon. Gentleman mean to fulfil the 
promise made by him several times 
during the Session to. consider this | 
matter in connection with the annual 
Estimates ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : The hon. Mem- | 
ber has often brought the matter before 
me, I know. I have carefully considered | 
the matter ; I promised no more. 

Dr. MACGREGOR: I hope the} 


right hon. Gentleman will promise now. | 





THE TRUCK ACT. 

Mr. KEIR-HARDIE: I beg to ask | 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether he is aware that the 
manager of the Cairntable Coal Com- 
pany, Glenbrick, Ayrshire, has pre- 
vented grocers’ and bakers’ vans from 
entering the village connected with and 
belonging to the colliery ; and has in- 
formed a meeting of miners’ wives that, 
unless they purchased their goods from | 
the colliery stores, their husbands would | 
be dismissed ; whether this is a violation 
of the Truck Act; and whether the 
matter has been reported to the Inspector 
of Mines for the Western Division of 
Scotland, and what action he has taken ? 
Mr. ASQUITH: This matter has 
been carefully investigated by the In- 
spector, with the result that it appears 
that no vans have been prevented from 
going to the village. The manager did 
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prevent vans from going to a certain 
row of houses called “ Davie Row,” 
near to the colliery, because the cart-road 
leading to it was claimed to be a private 
one for the use of the Colliery Company, 
who maintain the road at their own 
expense, and he explained to the women 
living in the row why he had done this. 
The manager did not inform a meeting 
of miners’ wives that unless they pur- 
chased goods from the colliery stores 
their husbands would be dismissed. The 
miners’ wives and the miners themselves 
have forwarded to me a statement that 
the manager in no way interfered with 
them in regard to their purchasing pro- 
visions. So far asI am able to see, there 
has been no violation of the Truck Act. 


LIVERPOOL POST OFFICE, 

Mr. KEIR-HARDIE: I beg to ask 
the Postmaster General whether, in ap- 
pointing Mr. E. A. Hicks Assistant In- 
spector at Liverpool Post Office, the 
terms of the instruction on page 105 of 
the Postmasters’ Book of Instructions 


were complied with ; and what were the 
special qualifications which secured Mr. 


| Hicks 


the appointment over several 


| applicants with longer service, and who 


have had experience of an Inspector's 
duties ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : The answer to 
the first paragraph is, Yes. Out of a 
body of more than 500 postmen, all of 


| whom had been invited to apply, only 15 


offered themselves as candidates for the 
appointment, and of these 15 Hicks, who 
had long acted as head postman, was by 
far the best qualified. 


ST. ANDREW'S SCHOOL, WILLESDEN. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I beg to 
ask the Vice President of the Committee 
of Council on Education whether he is 
aware that the time tables of the boys’ 
and girls’ departments of the St. 
Andrew’s School, Willesden, show that 
a distinction is made in the education 
imparted to the scholars who attend as 
free scholars and those who pay fees ; 
whether, if the time tables make no 
difference of this kind, such a distinction 
does in fact exist ; and whether the De- 
partment are prepared to recognise a dis- 
crimination, in reference to the amount of 
instruction, between scholars who pay 
and those who do not pay fees, all attend- 
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ing the same department and working in 
the same standard ? 

Mr. ACLAND: I understand from 
the Inspector that the time tables of this 
school show that a distinction is made 
between the education given to children 
who pay fees and the education given 
to those who do not, and that those who 
pay fees are taught separately from the 
free scholars, and are taught additional 
subjects. I am of opinion that every 
scholar attending any department of a 
school should be entitled to all the educa- 
tional advantages offered in such depart- 
ment, and I will consider this matter, if 
necessary, in connection with next year’s 
Code. 


Foreign Contract 


THE POOR LAW CLAUSES OF THE 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT BILL. 

Sir R. PAGET (Somerset, Wells) : I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board if he will be good 
enough to inform the House how many 
Memorials or communications he has re- 
ceived officially from Boards of Guar- 
dians in favour of the removal from 
the Local Government Bill of the Poor 
Law Clauses ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow.er, Wolverhampton, E.): One 
hundred and twenty-eight. 


THE LIVERPOOL TROCADERO. 
Mr. SNAPE (Lancashire, S.E., Hey- 
wood) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether, 
if there is any doubt that the offence 
with which the managerin the Trocadero 
case was an indictable offence, the Go- 
vernment will propose the necessary 
amendment to the law to ensure the cer- 
tainty of indictments in such cases, and 
the punishment of such offences by im- 
prisonment without the option of a fine ? 
Mr. ASQUITH : I understand that 
this person was indicted for and con- 
victed of the offence of keeping a dis- 
orderly house, which is a misdemeanour. 
It is not, in my opinion, necessary to 
propose any amendment to the law, nor 
am I prepared to say (without any refer- 
ence to this particular case) that there 
may not be cases in which the offence is 
sufficiently punished by a fine. 
*Mr. SNAPE: Is the right hon. Gen- 
tleman aware that the fine which was in- 
flicted is computed to be not more than 
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the profits of one night’s keeping of this 
house, and that the prosecution cost the 
police alone between £100 and £200 ? 


Mr. CAINE (Bradford, Central) : Is 
the right hon. Gentleman also aware 
that this particular person, found guilty 
of this misdemeanour, has been known 
to the police of Liverpool for over 30 
years as a keeper of houses of this cha- 
racter ? 


Mr. ASQUITH : I have seen a state- 
ment to the effect mentioned by my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Snape), but as to my hon. 
Friend’s (Mr. Caine’s) question I know 
nothing. I must point out that the man 
was not only tried, but ordered to enter 
into recognisances for his good behaviour, 
in the sum, I think, of £200. But Il 
really cannot undertake any further dis- 
cussion on this case, because, as I have 
already stated to the House, I have no 
power to interfere with a sentence on 
the ground that it is inadequate. I have 
no power to increase it. 


THE ROYAL NAVAL RESERVES. 

Mr. LYELL (Orkney and Shetland) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty whether any effect has been 
given or is about to be given to the re- 
commendation of the Committee on 
Royal Naval Reserves, presided over by 
Admiral Sir G. Tryon in 1891, that— 

“ It would add to the reliability and solidarity 
of the Force if the 2nd Class Naval Reserve 
were to embark periodically on a vessel of 
war ;” 
also that the 

“ Drill ship now in the Firth of Forth might 
go to Lerwick for one month in early winter, 
and the ship on the Clyde to Stornoway ”? 

Tue SECRETARY to tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-Snaurrtie- 
wortH, Lancashire, Clitheroe): The 
recommendation quoted by my hon. 
Friend is now under consideration. 


FOREIGN CONTRACT FOR THE NAVY. 

Mr. HANBURY : I beg to ask the 
Secretary tothe Admiralty what is the 
amount of the order given by the Ad- 
miralty to a French firm for boilers for 
Her Majesty’s Navy ; what were the 
requirements as to the quality and make 
of the metal, and the conditions, if any, 
as to the wages of the French workmen 
employed ; and whether the invention is 
patented in this country ? 
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Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: | 
It is uot desirable in the public interest to | 
name the price given for the set of ex- | 
perimental boilers in question. The | 
requirements were that the make and | 
quality should be of the highest nature. 
No conditions were made as to work- 
men. The boilers are patented in this 


country. 


France ( Anarchist 


THE UNEMPLOYED, 

Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy, &c.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether, with a view 
to adding to the information already in 
possession of the House with respect to 
the extent of the prevailing distress con- 
sequent on large numbers of workmen 
being out of employment, he can see his 
way to issue Circulars to Local Autho- 
rities and Trade Union Societies, similar | 
in terms to those issued by the Locai 
Government Board in 1886, and dated 
respectively 12th and 23rd February? | 

Tue SECRETARY to trae LOCAL | 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Sir W. | 
Foster, Derby, Ilkeston): The Local | 
Government Board propose to issue a_ 
Circular Letter to the Boards of Guar- | 
dians to whom the Circular of February 
12, 1886, was sent, asking for particulars | 





similar to those applied for in that letter. | 
As to the second matter, as a Labour 
Department has been established in con- 
nection with the Board of Trade, I will | 
communicate with the President of that 
Board on the subject. 


SIAM. 

Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): In accordance with 
private notice, I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs why the 
Papers as to Siam promised yesterday 
were not circulated to-day, the result 
being that Members had to draw their 
information from the French Yellow Book 
published yesterday. Will a copy of the 
French Yellow Book be placed in the 
Library ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): The Paper was laid on the Table 
as promised on Monday ; but the printer 
has standing instructions not to issue any 
copies till he has received notice from 
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nas actually been laid on the Table. The 
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object of this rule is to ensure that our 
own Blue Books do not get into the 
hands of the public till after they have 
reached Members of the House. But 
this is an exceptional case, and I regret 
that, under the circumstances, it did not 
occur to me to send special instructions 
to the printer to suspend the ordinary 
rule, I am informed that the Papers 
will be here before 4 o’clock, and there 
will be uo objection to placing a copy 
of the French Yellow Book in the 
Library when we receive it. 


FRANCE (ANARCHIST CRIME IN THE 
CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES). 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER acquainted 
the House that, in pursuance of instruc- 
tions received during the sitting of the 
House yesterday, Mr. Speaker had com- 


municated a record of statements made in 


| this House, accompanied by the following 
| letter, to the President of the Chamber of 


Deputies in France— 
“ 11th December, 1893. 
“ Sir, 
I have the honour of communicating 
to you, as President of the Chamber of 


| Deputies of France, the following account 
of what has passed in the House of 
| Commons in regard to the recent lamen- 
| table event in the Chamber, and to assure 
| you of the unanimity of feeling which 


has been elicited by the occurrence bothin 
this House and in the country. 

“ IT have the honour to be, Sir, 

“ Your obedient Servant, 
“Arthur W. Peel, 
“Speaker. . 

“ A Monsieur Le Président de la 

Chambre des Deputés, 

Paris.” 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
The Government are of opinion that this 
House will not be willing that the out- 
rage recently committed upon the great 
representative Assembly of a friendly 
nation should pass without notice. I 
wish, therefore, to state that, with the 
approval of this House, a fitting eommu- 
nication will be made to the French 
Chamber and their President, expressing 
the sympathy of the House of Commons 
on this occasion and their horror at the 
crime which has been perpetrated. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I may perhaps 
be allowed to express, on behalf of my 
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friends as well as myself, our entire agree- 
ment in the step which the Government 
proposes to take. We think that they 
have been well advised in taking this 
action. Though every man in this House, 
to whatever Party he may belong, has 


but one feeling on a subject of this kind, | 


I should be sorry to allow the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman to pass with- 


out some word of concurrence from me. | 


I am sure that the great Assembly 
within whose walls the outrage was com- 
mitted may rest assured that behind the 
more or less formal message which I pre- 
sume will be sent to them there is the 
warmest feeling of sympathy, respect, and 


regard on the part of all those who in | 


this country are like them performing the 
work incumbent on the representatives of 
a free people. I do not think it is neces- 


sary for us to add a single word to the | 


suggestion which has come from the Go- 
vernment. We are unanimous on this 


question, and I am grateful to the Go- 
vernment for having taken the course 
which they have suggested. 

Resolved, Nemine Contradicente, That 
Mr. Speaker’s letter, with a record of 
the sentiments of sympathy and respect 


expressed in the House and communicated | 


to the President of the Chamber of 


Deputies in France, be entered on the | 


Journal of the House. 


MOTION. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


AND SUICIDES 
STARVATION, 


*Mr. KEIR-HARDIE, Member for 
the Southern Division of West Ham, rose 
in his place, and asked leave to move the 
Adjournment of the House for the purpose 
of discussing a definite matter of urgent 
public importance—namely, “ the number 
of deaths and suicides due to starvation, 
and to the causes responsible therefor ; ” 
but the pleasure of the House not having 
been signified, Mr. Deputy Speaker 
called on those Members who supported 
the Motion to rise in their places, and 


DEATHS DUE TO 


not less than 40 Members having accord- | 


ingly risen :— 

*Mr. KEIR-HARDIE said, that in 
the notice he issued to hon. Members in- 
viting them to support him in asking 
leave to move the Adjournment, the in- 
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|erease of pauperism was one of the 
things to which he stated he proposed to 
call attention, but it had been suggested to 
him that that subject should be eliminated 
from the Motion, and, of course, he at 
once bowed to the decision of the authori- 
ties of the House. They, therefore, 
were being asked that day only to con- 
sider the question of deaths and suicides 
due to starvation, and the causes responsible 
therefor. It was a very difficult matter 
to obtain definite information regarding 
| the number of people who had died of 
starvation. There was a Parliamentary 
| Return made to the House in respect of 
the Metropolis, and according to that the 
number of people who died of starvation, 
‘and were certified to have so died by 
| coroners’ inquests, was as follows : In 1891 
| the number certified was 30 ; in 1892 the 
number was 31. They had not the official 
figures for 1893, but he had carefully col- 
lected figures from the newspapers, and 
these showed the number of deaths from 
starvation, and of suicides through fear of 
| starvation in all parts of the country this 
year was over one per day. Ruskin, as 
far back as 1869, spoke of the approaching 
{struggle between wealth and pauperism, 
and it was to call attention to that struggle 
that he had taken this step of moving the 
| Adjournment of the House. He made no 
apology for intruding this question be- 
tween the House and the business upon 
which it was engaged, because this was a 
question which affected the wellbeing of 
the people, and, therefore, it should take 
precedence over all other questions. The 
| figures published by the Local Govern- 
ment Board showed that there was a 
general increase of pauperism all over the 
country, with the exception of one district, 
| as compared with last year. Taking the 
|week ending September 4, 1892, and 
comparing it with the same week 
this year, they found an _ increase 
of over 2 per cent., while the 
population had only increased Il per 
/cent. In the Metropolis the increase was 
'9°6 per cent., in the Eastern Division 
7-1 per cent., in the North-Western 
'10°4, and in the York Division 9-0 per 
‘cent. These were the actual figures 
showing the increase in the number of 
the dependent poor—the class of people 
who died of starvation. The responsi- 
bility for this increase was difficult to fix. 
It would be said, no doubt, that one 
reason for the increase in pauperism was 
| 
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the lock-out in the coal trade. He ad- 
mitted that to a limited extent in different 
parts of the country it was correct to say 
that an increase of pauperism had been 
due to the lock-out in the coal trade ; but 
in the Northern Divisions of England— 
including Northumberland, Durham, Cum- 
berland, and Westmoreland, where the 
lock-out actually produced benefit, because 
the miners remained at work; in those 
districts the increase in pauperism was 
12°6 per cent., and of able-bodied paupers 
30°2 per cent. One noticeable feature in 
connection with the increase was the very 
large increase in the proportion of able- 
bodied paupers in the Metropolis as com- 


pared with indoor paupers who received | 
relief between September of this year | 
It was no | 


and September of last year. 
less than 7,624 persons. This was a 
serious state of matters, calling for the 
attention of the House. When they came 
to consider the causes responsible for the 
destitution, at once they found that the 
number of persons out of work was the 
direct cause of so many being added to 


the poor rate and of so many persons | 


committing suicide. The remedies 


hitherto suggested had been inadequate 


to cope with the difficulty. The growth 
of pauperism and the number of suicides 
and cases of starvation were almost in 
exact proportion to the number of per- 
sons out of work. Suicides were highest 
in the Metropolis, and it was here that 
the largest number of men and women 
were out of work. In London there 
were 100,000 men out of employment 
and 50,000 only casually and insufficiently 


employed ; in Birmingham there were | 


5,000 men out of work; Barrow-in- 
Furness, 5,000; Hull, 7,000; Sheffield, 
5,000; and Liverpool, %,000. In 
all the agricultural counties the 
proportion of labourers permanently out 
of employment was from 3 to 8 per cent. 
One labourer had written to him— 

“For God’s sake do something to bring the 


idle land and the idle labourers together, and 
prevent our children from dying of starvation !” 


As an instance of the great destitution in | 


London, he might mention that one firm 
of bill-posters advertised for 300 men to 
carry boards at 2s. 6d. a day, and re- 
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; At least one person was known to have 
| died each day in the country from 
| starvation, and there must be many 
| others of which they heard nothing and 
which never came to the surface; and 
|in his opinion the House could set its 
| hand to no higher work than that of 
finding some way out of the terrible 
state of affairs in which they were 
|involved. And now he came to ask: 
| What could the Government do to 
| prevent people from dying of starva- 
| tion or of committing suicide through 
fear of starvation? The Government 
might say that they could not do any- 
thing ; and if that were endorsed by the 
House some other way would require to 
be found of getting something done; 
but they had a right to look to the 
|Government of this mighty Empire to 
solve this problem. A reference had 
been made this afternoon to the outrage 
in the French Chamber. Like every 
other hon. Member, he deplored the fact 
that men should commit acts of that 
kind ; but, looking a little deeper, he 
asked whether there was not in London, 
and in every great centre of population, 
a soil in which anarchy had its root? 
Were they not manufacturing persons of 
that type by leaving them destitute and 
miserable, and then telling them they 
could not do anything for them? He 
admitted that the question would not be 
settled until they had learned to organise 
industry on some systematic basis, when 
a Department of Government—as it 
would one day—would be fully occupied 
in altering and adjusting the industry of 
the nation so that no willing man would 
be left destitute, and no child would die 
_ of starvation hecause its father could not 
earn a living for it. Until that time 
came there was much that might be 
done. One thing could and should be 
done at once. And that was: the 
Government could establish an eight- 
hour day in every Government factory 
and workshop, and they could prohibit 
all overtime. Another suggestion he 
would make was to place the men 
| engaged in transit by road, rail, or canal 
“under the operation of the Act for short- 


ue , 
/ening the hours of labour. There were 
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ceived 1,220 applications from men, | 700,000 men employed in the carrying 
which included skilled artisans, clerks, | trades of the country, and it was a mode- 
agricultural labourers, avd general la-| rate assumption to say that these men 
bourers, one coalheaver, one ex-captain worked on an average 12 hours a day. 


in the Army, and one ex-Bible reader. Ove firm of omnibus owners in London 
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had drivers and conductors who worked 
for 17 hours out of the 24, and there 
were men living in the same building, 
separated by a brick, working 17 hours 
a day, while others were altogether idle 
and destitute. It should not pass the 
wit of that House to devise means to 
prevent ore man from being killed by over- 
work while another was dying of starvation 
through lack of work. The shortening 
of the hours to eight would find imme- 
“diate employment for 300,000 men. 
Doubtless, it would be suggested that 
emigration should be promoted. Emigra- 
tion had taken away this year 203,044 


persons from these shores; and if this | 


exodus was not sufficient to meet 


{COMMONS} 
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*Mr. KEIR-HARDIE said, he was 
about to point out that the Government 
could do something to meet the distress 
which was the cause of deaths and 
suicides. They might anticipate the 
Estimates for-next year and at once lay 
down eight or ten cruisers to be built 
in different parts of the country. He 
had been told that the building of such 
cruisers, at £250,000 each 


Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER : I must 
again point out that the state of the 
| Navy has nothing to do with the Motion 
| before the House. 


*Mr. KEIR-HARDIE said, he was 
‘endeavouring to show that in the build- 





the evil then he did not think that | ing of each of these cruisers 3,000 men 
the House ought to countenance | would be employed for 18 months or 
the compulsory expatriation of British two years, and that if the work were 
citizens to foreign lands. There were | distributed all over the country—in 
plenty of untilled acres in this country,| London, the Clyde, the Tyne, the 


and it was nothing short of a shame to| Mersey, at Barrow, and elsewhere— 
speak of sending men abroad while | thirty thousand persons would be em- 


they could be usefully employed at home. 
At the present day, with more than 
double the population of 1821, we could 
only feed 12,000,000 of people with 
home-grown wheat, as compared with 


19,000,000 in the former period. It 
was for the Government to find out the 
causes which prevented the land from 


growing wheat, and to do their best to | 


remove them, no matter how they might 
run counter to the fetishes of the past. 
It was a harassing spectacle to see the 
agricultural population coming in to com- 
pete with the town artizans. If 
land in England was properly used by 
a proper system of cultivation it would 
provide food for four times its present 
population. He thought he had shown 
that emigration was no remedy for the 
evils of which he complained. There 
was one other thing the Government 
might do. A scare was being worked 
up «about the naval defences. There 
would be no difference of opinion in 
any quarter of the House that, as they 
were dependent to such a large extent 
on foreign nations for food supplies, it 
was absolutely essential that the Navy 
should be able to protect those supplies 
against any possible combination of 
Foreign Powers. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER : I think 
the hon. Member is wandering from the 
point. The state of the Navy is not 
material to the Motion. 


Mr. Keir- Hardie 


| ployed directly and many thousands 
indirectly, and so kept from destroying 
dying of 


themselves or starvation. 


/One other thing might be done. 
The Board of Trade could, under 
| its statutory powers, set to work to 
reclaim waste lands. By the Im- 
| provement of Land Act of 1864 the 
landlords had power to borrow money 
for these purposes; and by the Amend- 
ing Act of 1866 the Board of Trade 
had power to deal with foreshores. 
Something might also be done to make 
the condition of life in workhouses more 
agreeable to the veterans of industry, 
whose only crime was that they were 
poor. If the Local Government Board 
were to insist upon proper accommodation 
being made for the aged poor, work 
would be provided for many persons. 
In the workhouse of his own con- 
stituency, West Ham, there were 
159 more people than it was certified to 
accommodate. If they tried to provide 
work in this way, they would have done 
something to meet the case. The Local 
Government Board could insist upon this. 
He had similar figures to those of West 
Ham from other places, and he thought 
the Government should insist upon the 
Poor Law Authorities providing work 
in the way he had suggested. The Go- 
vernment, by a Cireular to Vestries and 
Local Bodies—a Circular dated the 30th 
| September—had asked the Local Authori- 
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ties to unravel the labour problem which 
they themselves were unable to solve, 
and it was evident from the reply of the 
Vestry of Paddington to that Circular 
that it held out delusive hopes of employ- 
ment. As to the recommendations con- 
tained in the Circular, the Vestry pointed 
out that there were no sewage farms 
in Paddington ; that the laying out of 
open spaces, recreation grounds, and new 
cemeteries had been already dealt witb, 
and that as to cleansing of streets, there 
were no streets in the parish which were 
not already cleansed other than those 
which had not yet been taken over by 
the parish. The Local Authorities had 
refused to act, or were unable to do so, 
and had thrown the responsibility on the 
Government. If the Government were 
going to ask the Local Authorities, at a 
great cost to the ratepayers, to find work 
for the unemployed, the Government 
ought to set the example. It could, on 
its own initiative, and without any legis- 
lation, provide work for thousands of 
men of a productive and useful kind; 
whereas if the Local Authorities were to 
undertake at their cost a responsibility of 
this kind, they would be casting a burden 


on the ratepayers that would be unbear- 


able. He trusted the House of Com- 
mons, chargel with the destinies of 
what they were told was the greatest 
Empire the world had ever seen, would 
not sit idle in this matter, and confess 
their impotence—their incompetence to 
deal with the simple problem of finding 
work for the idle many. [Laughter.]} 
Hon. Gentlemen laughed; but he con- 
sidered that, with the 8,000 or 10,000 
men who that day marched through the 
streets, it ‘was no laughing matter. It 
was a question of suicide or starvation. 
He regretted that hon. Gentlemen should 
so far have forgotten themselves as to 
laugh at the statement of these men’s 
misery. [Cries of “No!”] What they 
sought was work, and the whole problem 
was to find work for them. Within 
sight, almost within sound, of this House 
the moans of the wretched and the 
groans of the dying might be heard ; 
and he trusted the outcome of this dis- 
cussion would be to sweep away the dis- 
grace which attached to this Assembly 
of refusing to do anything to meet the 
claims of from 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 of 
British workmen. He begged to move 
the Resolution. 


{12 DecempBer 1893} 
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Mr. J. A. M. MACDONALD (Tower 
Hamlets, Bow) said, he desired to sup- 
port the Resolution, and in doing so he 
did not propose to deal with any statistics 
bearing upon the number of suicides or 
cases of starvation. He would confine 
himself exclusively to the causes to 
which this destitution had been traced, 
In a recent Report of the Labour Depart- 
ment upon the unemployed, the various 
classes of the unemployed were divided 
in four; but for all practical purposes 
the unemployed might be divided into two 
classes—those who were fit and willing 
to work, if they could obtain it, and those 
who were morally and physically unfit 
for work even if it were abundant. 
He had read, in addition to the Report 
issued by the Labour Department, the 
pamphlet recently issued by the Charity 
Organisation Society of London, which 
appeared to him to put one view of the 
unemployed difficulty with masterly 
clearness and ability. But he did not 
agree with the conclusions come to in the 
pamphlet, mainly because he disputed the 
grounds on which the views were sup- 
ported. They started, in the first place, 
with the assumption that the problem 
was rather a moral than an economic 
one. If they looked at the second of the 
two classes into which the unemployed 
were divided—namely, those unfit for 
work, the problem was a moral one; but 
if they looked at the first class—those 
who were willing to work but unable to 
obtain employment—the problem was 
not a moral, but an economic one. The 
whole difficulty of the question was that 
the moral problem imperceptibly shaded 
into the economic. The sojution of the 
moral problem could be found in an 
application of the present Poor Law 
system with such modifications in detail 
as were necessary to make the treatment 
of the poor more kindly and humane than 
it was ; but with respect to the economic 
question that presented the real difficulty, 
the Government would sooner or later 
have to pursue two lines of policy—one 
intended as a temporary resource, and the 
other as a permanent solution. The 
Government, in 1886, had adopted a 
different line of policy, in dealing with 
the unemployed question, to that which 
had been continuously adopted since 
1834. In 1886 the Local Government 
Board made a new departure in issuing a 
Cireular to District Boards and Vestries, 
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calling upon them to find work for the 
unemployed. That was a policy which 
the Local Authorities declared to be im- 
possible to carry out. He had heard 
from various parts of the country, and 
had been told by the Guardians in his 
own constituency, that when the Local 
Authorities applied for the sanction of 
the Department for loans to carry out 
relief works, their applications were 
always met in a hesitating and rather 
repelling manner. The Guardians in his 
own constituency complained that when 
they had applied for a loan for this pur- 
pose it had been refused. But he desired 
to say, with reference to this policy of 
the Government, that it could not, so far 
as he could see, be permanently suc- 
cessful, even if it could for a moment 
alleviate distress. It was unjustifiable 
unless on the ground that the causes were 
temporary in operation or on the ground 
that the localities were called on to act 
merely while a permanent remedy was 
taking effect; and the question which 
it seemed to him the House had to dis- 
cuss was whether or not a permanent 
remedy really was possible. The ques- 
tion, he knew, was a question of enormous 


difficulty, and it was a question upon 


which he, at least, did not care to 
dogmatise too confidently. But there 
were two or three suggestions that had 
been made with reference to this problem 
upon which he should like to say a word 
or two. In an interview which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham recently had with a deputa- 
tion of the unemployed he dealt with two 
proposed remedies. He had been asked 
to favour legislation prohibiting the 
immigration of destitute aliens. Though 
he (Mr. Macdonald) represented an East 
End constituency, he had never been able 
to persuade himself that this immigration 
was an evil of very great magnitude. He 
had never heard 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: I do 
not think that would be pertinent to the 
Question before the House, because the 
reference to foreign paupers was struck out 
of the Motion for a reason declared some 
time ago. The Motion was limited to 
deaths from starvation and suicides. 


cumstances in connection with the social 
life of the people from which the results 
of suicide and starvation sprung? If 


Mr. J. A. M. Macdonald 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. Deputy Speaker ruled that he would 
be out of Order in referring to those cir- 
cumstances he would be obliged to resume 
his seat, because he did not know that he 
had anything to add to the statement 
made by the hon. Member opposite (Mr. 
Keir-Hardie). The question of the 
foreign immigrant was a question which 
certainly did excite a great deal of atten- 
tion in the East End of London, for the 
reason that this immigrant brought in 
labour which entered into competition 
with our own labour and which did, un- 
doubtedly, tend to increase the hardship 
of life of the people of the East End, 
which tended to produce that starvation 
and suicide of which the Motion com- 
plained. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER : I do 
not think that is in Order. 

Mr. MACDONALDsaid, he supposed, 
then, he should not be in Order in refer- 
ring to the second subject dealt with by 
the hon. Member for West Birmingham 
—namely, the extension of our markets 
abroad in order to give full and ample 
employment to our people. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER : I think 
not. Those are two great questions not 
within the contemplation of this very 
limited Motion. 

Mr. MACDONALD said, he would 
content himself, therefore, with formally 
seconding the Motion of his hon. Friend. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.”— 
(Mr. Keir-Hardie.) 


*Tue SECRETARY to raz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Sir W. 
Foster, Derby, Ilkeston) : In the first 
place, I must congratulate the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Ham on the attention and 
consideration with which his speech was 
received by the House. I should like to 
point out to him that he misinterpreted 
any smile which be saw on the faces of 
hon. Members. I am sure that not a 
single Member of the House for a moment 
had any thought of levity in reference to 
this great and serious matter. What did 
excite a smile on the part of Members 
was his calling the great problem of how 


to deal with the unemployed, and how to 
Mr. MACDONALD asked if it would | 
be in Order for him to refer to those cir- | 


sweep away the great masses of human 
misery which he described in such 
forcible language, a simple problem. He 


‘will, I think, admit that it is one of the 


| 


most complicated questions with which 
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any statesman has to deal. The Motion] want of food and exposure. I find that 
is confined to deaths from starvation and | last year there were four cases of death 
suicides resulting from destitution. Iam| practically from starvation—three from 
sorry that the hon. Member was unable to | starvation alone and one from starvation 
give us statistics as to these deaths cover- | and exposure. Well, I think that every 
ing a receut period. It is difficult for| preventable death from starvation is a 
any private Member—it is difficult, even, | disgrace to the community such as every 
for a large Public Department—to obtain | good Government and Local Authority 
information on such a subject up to date, | ought to try to prevent. 

but such figures as I have I will supply| *Mr. KEIR-HARDIE said, that what 
the hon. Member with, not for a moment | he had said was that deaths included 
with a view of minimising the contention | suicides from fear of starvation, though 
of the hon. Member that this subject is | they were not given in the Return. 

one that requires attention, but witha| *Sm W. FOSTER: That is a point I 
view, if possible, of arriving at an under-| shall come to in dealing with suicides, 
standing as to the actual condition of | I am speaking now of cases of starvation 
things. The hon. Member alluded to Re-| brought under the notice of the Public 
turns made of deaths from starvation. Authority. I think we may congratulate 
Now, the Returns relating to deaths from | ourselves on the fact that the cases 
starvation have been collected for 11 | are so few, but still four persons have 
years ; and the last Return relates to} died from starvation in this the richest 
last year. In looking over those Returns | city in the world, and that ought not to 
I was much surprised to find that the| have occurred. When such cases come 
figures for last year ure exceeded by | before the Local Government Board we 
those of six previous years, and that in| take care to see whether they are due 
1882 the number of deaths from starva-| to the neglect of the Local Authorities ; 
tion was nearly double that of last year. | if so, they receive the very serious atten- 
So that, so far as deaths from starvation | tion of the Local Government Board. 
are concerned, there is an improvement | But, so far, we have not been able to 
instead of a retrogression. When the | bring home to the Local Authorities any 
hon. Member spoke about the number of | neglect, and in all cases in which the 
deaths from starvation this year it struck | Local Authorities have been applied to 
me that he must have been an attentive | they have taken measures to relieve the 
reader of the newspapers, and that some/| distress. The suicides in the metro- 
deaths he has seen mentioned appeared to | politan area were a few larger in number 
him to be referable to such causes. But I| last year than in the preceding year— 
do not think these cases have been more | namely, 452 in 1892 as against 423 in 
numerous than on former occasions. The | 1891. In England they were 2,583 in 
hon. Member’s opinion is founded entirely | 1892 and 2,483 in 1891. When the 
upon a conjectural basis. The figures I! hon. Member said that one or two 
have are important. The number of | deaths occurred daily from suicide T am 
deaths from starvation in the metropo-| bound to admit that that opinion is 
litan area was, for 1891, 30, and in opposed to my own. 

last year’s Return was 31, but when| *Mr. KEIR-HARDIE: What I said 
those cases are analysed it is found | was that there are one and a-half deaths 
that they differ very much as re-| daily from starvation or from suicide 
gards their gravity ; for instance, nine | through fear of starvation. 

out of the 31 cases are those of the| *Sim W. FOSTER: Add the deaths 
deaths of children, and those deaths were | from starvation, and suicides from fear 
due in a large number of instances not so | of starvation, and I do not think that 
much to want of food as to hey en they will make up anything like that 





food and neglect. ‘Therefore, they can-} number, and upon that point I must 
not be properly classed as deaths from | differ from my hon. Friend. He has a 
starvation. And when one comes to the right to his opinion, and I have a right 
22 adults, one finds that most were} to mine. It is a matter which can’ only 
people in the last stages. of wasting dis-| be settled at the end of the year, when 
ease, and at the coroner’s inquest it was | we have the official statistics before us. 
shown that death was produced not so | These things point to the condition of the 
much by want of food as agcelerated by | population as regards poverty, and the 
| 
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best side lights we can get on that are | is the better way of testing the question. 
the figures the hon. Member himself | At present the proportion per 1,000 
gave the House of pauperism in different | _ chargeable on the poor rates in the metro- 
parts of the country. We are not going politan area is 24°5; last year it was 
into the question of the administration | 22°5; in 1891 it was 21°8; in 1890 
of the Poor Law or of Poor Law| 22-4; in 1889 23-2; in 1884 24-2; and 
statistics generally ; but in illustration li in 1887 25°1. So that in 1887 we hada 
of his position, the hon, Member | larger proportion of people chargeable as 
brought forward certain statistics as | destitute on the metropolitan rates than 
to pauperism. These statistics have not | we have at the present time. If we go 
been brought down quite to the present | over the proportion for the past 36 years 
date, and the conclusions to be derived | we find that 19 times out of the 36 the 
from them, therefore, are open to some) present proportion has been exceeded. 
uncertainty. ‘The hon. Member was| We have some reason to congratulate 
right when he said that there was an in- | ourselves, so far as the metropolitan 
crease of metropolitan pauperism, and | | area is concerned. If we go outside 
that, consequently, distress has gone up | the metropolitan area we find the 
considerably during the last few months.| same state of things existing. The 
In the last week of November, 1893, | proportign which paupers bore to the 
there were 105,347 persons chargeableon | population of the country in the last 
the poor-rate ; ‘that was 9,505 more than | week of the month of November, 1893, 
in 1891. So that there is a considerable | was 23°6 per 1,000, which was emaller 
increase, and a large number of these are | than in any other year except the three 
undoubtedly able-bodied persons. There | | Years immediately preceding. It fell to 
is an increase of about 5,000 out-of- | 222 in 1891. In 10 out of the years 
door people chargeable on the rates.|from 1857 to 1870 the proportion 
That does not mean 5,000 able-bodied | was more than 40 per 1,000. If the 
men chargeable on the rates, ‘but | _paupers had borne the same proportion to 
5,000 men, women, and children. If | the population in 1893 as they did in 1863, 
one of these men has a wife and 1873, and 1883 the numbers would have 
five children they go down in the; been, as compared with those years, 
Return as seven. It does not by any 1,330,259, 958,814, and 768,258 instead 
means represent the total number of able- | of 702,237, which is the number now. 
bodied men out of employment. I want | That shows that there is av enormous 
that to be understood. That is the con- | diminution in the amount of poverty and 
dition of things in the London district. | destitution in the country which comes 
If we compare that with the condition of | under the notice of the Poor Law, and 
things in previous periods, it will be seen | that the diminution is progressing, with 
that in the preceding 36 years the actual | | the exception of occasioual rises which 
number of paupers has been exceeded | are to be deplored. When we look at 
seven times—in 1866, 1867, 1868, 1869, ms figures and look over them care- 
1870, 1871, and 1872. It is a remark- fully it will be seen that though there is 
able thing that in 1872 there were more | much to be regretted there is no occasion 
paupers chargeable than at the present | for any great alarm. I am led to that 
time during the same period of the year, | conclusion by looking over the lists pub- 
though the population of the Metro-| lished by the Labour Department of 
politan district was then 1,000,000 less| the Board of Trade. It is true that 
than it is now. There were 107,806} the borough of West Ham, which the 
paupers in November, 1872, out of a| hon. Member so well represents, has 
population of 3,300,000, whereas the!|had a considerable increase in the 
number now is ouly 105,000, out of a| number of poor chargeable to the rates. 
population of 4,300,000. That shows— |The number rose from 20°8 in August 
as far as these figures can exemplify it— | to 21 in September, and to 23 per 1,000 in 
that the general well-being of the people | October. Inthe whole metropolitan area 
is better now than it was in 1872, and | there has been a large increase and a less 
that we are making some progress in the | large increase throughout the rest of the 
matter. But the figures are more striking | country, But I will cajl the hon. Mem- 
if we take the number of paupers in pro- | ber’s attention ta. ‘vnat he himself referred 
portion to the population, which I think |10 as the pxobable explanation of this. 


Sir W. Foster 
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We have had a long-continued depression | 
of trade, which has affected especially | 


the great centres of population, and we 
have also had several great industrial 
troubles, and these always weaken the 
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them to take their own lives. I am sorry 
to say there have also been a number of 
cases of suicide among young people, but 
these cannot be attributed to want of work. 
There have also been many suicides among 


wers of resistance of the poorest class | people from emotional circumstances, and 
of the population. That has been going | such persons, in putting an end to their 


on for two or three years, and then on 
the top of it has come one of the greatest 
industrial struggles of our time—namely, 
the lock-out in the coal trade—— 


An hon. Memsper: The strike. 


*Sm W. FOSTER: The consequence 
has been that we have had an increase of 
pauperism which is not limited to the 
places where the lock-out took place, but 
which is felt in Loudon and all over the 
country. In North Staffordshire 30,000 

tters were thrown out of work from 
the difficulty of getting coal ; in Widnes 
5,000 chemical workers were in the same 
condition, and in the iron districts, and 
wherever coal is required for industrial 
occupations the pinch of poverty has 
been felt as much as by the miners in 
their own districts. Some 2,000,000 of 
people connected with the coal industry 
were at one time on the verge of starva- 


tion, aud there were another 2,000,000 
who suffered from the workers being 
thrown out of employment owing to the 


same cause. The Government regret 
that every whit as much as the hon. 
Member who moved the Adjourn- 
ment. Therefore, I submit that any 
figures which we take up should be 
considered with reference to the various 
circumstances to which I allude. The 
hon. Member also went into the question 
of suicides, but could not give us any 
figures to support his view. He has 
said that there have been more suicides 
during the last 12 months than during 
the previous 12 months, but that 
is only a matter of conjecture and not 
an opinion based on any figures. There 
have, no doubt to those who read the 
newspapers, appeared to be a large 
increase in the number of suicides during 
the past 12 months, but many of these 
have been, not among the working 
classes, but among those who were well- 
to-do. There have been many cases in 
which men have put an end to their lives 
not because of want of work, but because 


of overwork,’ the stress and strain of | spirit. 





existence, do not pay much attention to 
the scarcity of work. I do not think 
that the figures available show that there 
has been a greater number of suicides 
from want of work during the last 12 
months than at other periods of our 
history. The hon. Member has referred 
to the organisation of labour as a means 
of getting out of the difficulty, and the 
Board of Trade and the Local Govern- 
ment Board would do what they can in 
that direction. In certain parts of Lon- 
don there are Organisations already, and 
in other districts the Guardians are 
organising bureaux for labour purposes, 
and I hope that other bodies will imitate 
this example. The hon. Member re- 
ferred to the hours of work of men in 
Government employ. The Government 
have promised their sympathetic con- 
sideration of the question, and I cannot 
add to the statement recently made by 
the Prime Minister that there is a sincere 
desire and a rather sanguine hope that a 
reduction may be brought about in the 
near future. I agree with the hon. 
Member that the hours worked by men 
engaged in the carrying trade might be 
shortened with benefit to the men, credit 
to the community, and profit to the 
industry. I have great sympathy with 
him in that desire. He went on to speak 
of the amount of corn consumed in the 
country us compared with former times. 
While I will not follow him into a dis- 
cussion of the principles of Free Trade 
and Protection, I sympathise with the 
hon. Member's desire that the land of the 
country should be made more productive. 
I believe it could be made more produc- 
tive in the way of growing food for the 
people who till the soil if we increase 
the facilities which the people have of 
getting to the soil to till it for them- 
selves. That is a subject which the late 
Government dealt with in a sympathetic 
spirit ; it is a subject which the present 
Government, in the Parish Councils 
Bill, also deals with in a sympathetic 
[Laughter.} Hon. Members 


what I may call’ this telegraphic age | opposite may laugh, but we have intro- 


having affected their minds “aud induced 


duced into it, as far as we have gone, 
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much that will render it easier for men to 
get access to land. If we can put 
thousands of the labourers to till 
allotments there will be less crowding 
into the towns and less competition at 
the pit’s mouth. There will bea healthier 
and a stronger race, and greater strength 
will be added to the Empire than 
by the vaunted specifics such as 
Protection, which some hon. Gentle- 
men opposite are inclined to favour. 
The hon. Member went on to say that 
he wanted certain provisions made as to 
cultivating waste lands and reclaiming 
waste land or foreshores. The foreshores 
are under the Board of Trade, but a por- 
tion of the foreshores of the Thames is 
under the Conservancy Board, and in the 
metropolitan area something might be 
done by them in that direction. With 
reference to the aged poor and the pro- 
vision of cottage homes for them, that 
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' quoted a circular that had been sent out 
| by Paddington. I do not think that 
circular was _very creditable to the 
‘ Paddington Authorities. It is not for 
_ them to tell the Local Government Board 
| that their streets are well kept and that 
| they have no sewage farms in Padding- 
ton. [ Opposition cries of “ Why not ?”)} 
We know that as well as they do. When 
we send out a Circular of this kind we 
wish it to be received in a sympathetic 
spirit, and not to be taken too literally, 
I have no doubt there is other work to 
be done in Paddington, and if the Local 
Authorities of Paddington would do 
what the Poplar Local Authorities are 
doing they would be carrying out a very 
useful work. In Poplar they do not 
write and tell us that their streets are 
well kept, but they are searching out in-, 
sanitary dwelling places, and cleaning 
and whitewashing them, whilst, where 





question is under the consideration of a! the roads are not properly made up, they 
Royal Commission, which I hope will are having them remade, and so they are 
report shortly. I trust that, as a result | throughout their district getting a large 
of that Report and of the action of the | amount of sanitary work done by the 
Local Government Board, there will be | poor people. They are thus, in a right 


more attempts made to improve the con- | and sympathetic spirit, endeavouring to 
dition not only of the aged poor, but of | meet this great evil. 


That is the spirit 
all the poor. In the direction of classi- | in which we wish Local Authorities to 
fication, I believe we can look for the | meet the Circular we sent out. The hon. 
best reforms, and I think the hon. Mem- | Member referred to an increase in the 
ber’s suggestion about cottage homes for! Navy and to greater activity in the 
the aged poor is well worthy of attention. Dockyards. I will not go into that ques- 


The hon. Member referred to the Circular 
issued by the Local Government Board 
with reference to public works. That 
Circular was issued as long ago as Sep- 
tember last with the view of pointing out | 
to various Local Bodies how by means 
of public works a great amount of em- 
ployment might be afforded to those who 
were lacking work. So far I hope it 
has had good results. The Local Go- 
vernment Board has’ endeavoured to 
expedite its methods of procedure ; and 
I hope that various kinds of useful work, 
such as sewerage works, the making of 
roads, and the building of infirmaries will 
go on throughout the country during the 





tion, but I hope that work will be found 
in the various places referred to for 
some of the unemployed. But it must 
be remembered that it is not generally 
the skilled artizans of the dockyards 
who suffer most at these times. Those 
who suffer generally belong to a class 
much lower than that, and to a class 
which at the same time is not fitted, as 
a rule, for the rough work of farming or 
for the kind of work done by Local 
Authorities. So that work undertaken 
by Local Authorities at these times is not 
done by the most skilled labourer. I 
would still rely in this matter, and would 
ask my hon. Friend to rely, rather upon 


present period of distress so as to provide | the action of Local Authorities than on 
employment for the poor. I can assure | the action of the Government. I do not 
the hon. Member that the applications | myself believe in people coming to the 
that reach us from Local Authorities for | Government at every difficulty. It is 
loans for such purposes are receiving the | not in that way that Englishmen have 
earliest attention and the speediest solu- | acted in the past ; they have generally 
tion on the part of the Local Govern- | been able to meet their own difficulties 
ment Board. Local Bodies, however, without coming tg-the Government for 
differ on this matter. The hon. Member | assistance, {nd I think that is a better 


Sir W. Foster 
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’ gnd more manly way of proceeding. I 
would rather see the self-reliance and 
self-help of Local Authorities called into 
action on these occasions than see them 
.come to the Central Authority for aid. 
We have seen in this century more than 
one disaster caused by the Central 
Authority undertaking great public 
works. I believe that when Local 
Authorities, in face of distress such as I 
believe exists at present, carry on public 
works they are using the most produc- 
tive form of providing employment, 
because, whilst they relieve the distresses 
of the poor, they at the same time secure 
permanent works. I would rather that 
this were done in the future through the 
action of Local Authorities than by any 
Central Body like the Local Government 
Board or the Board of Trade, because I 
believe that such action not only develops 
the duties of citizenship, but strengthens 
that manly self-reliance which has 
hitherto been so creditable to the country. 

Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Univer- 
sity): I agree with the hon. Member 
for West Ham (Mr. Keir-Hardie) in 
thinking that there is no subject which 
more urgently demands at the present 
moment the attention of the Government 
and of the House of Commons than this 
particular matter. I understand, Mr. 
Deputy Speaker, after your ruling that I 
should be out of Order if I were to enter 
into the general question of the unem- 
ployed, and that my remarks must be 
restricted to that particular class of the 
unemployed which exists, unhappily, to 
perhaps the greatest extent in London of 
any city in the world, but which exist in 
every great city both in this country and 
abroad—eveu in Americaand our Colonies 
—that class of casual labour which lives 
in a state of chronic hunger and distress, 
and which furnishes the persons who die 
of starvation, and who commit suicide 
from the fear of starvation. I am more 
anxious to address the House on this 
question, because I further agree with the 
hon. Member for West Ham, and I disagree 
with the hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Local Government Board (Sir W. 
Foster) in thinking that the subject has 
now reached a phase when it demands 
the attention not so much of Local 
shuthorities as of the Central Govern- 
ment and ¢he Central Parliament of the 
Empire. The cause which leads to the 
existence of this class of labour is one over 
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which Local Authorities can exercise 
very little control. The class is created 
by the continued immigration of labour 
from the country districts into the great 
towns, and the evidence which has been 
given before the Royal Commission on 
Labour, and which was published not 
many weeks ago, gives the clearest pos- 
sible history of such immigration. It is 
quite hopeless to attempt to stopit. As 
long as the rural districts are in so 
very unprosperous a condition, as long 
as agriculture is depressed as it is now, 
there is an irresistible temptation to the 
young rural labourers to immigrate into the 
towns. The immigration into the towns, 
so far as they are individually concerned, 
is a great success in the first instance. 
They get higher wages at once, and find 
themselves in a much more prosperous 
condition than they would have been in 
had they followed the pursuits of their 
parents in the country. They prosper 
for a considerable number of years, but 
then they are squeezed out of the em- 
ployment in which they are engaged by 
the immigration of fresh labourers from 
the country. The people who employ 
skilled labour in the towns like to 
have the youngest and most effective 
labour they can get, and so they 
steadily degrade the older men in 
favour of the newcomers. The older 
men get into worse-paid situations; 
they struggle on for a certain number of 
years, finding life every year more and 
more difficult, until at last they become 
casual labourers, and swell the great 
army of the unemployed in the East 
End of London, and in almost every 
great town in the Empire. The mem- 
bers of that great army are in a state of 
chronic distress. They can scarcely 
keep their heads above water in pro- 
sperous times, and the moment a depres- 
sion of trade takes place, or any cause 
lessens employment or reduces wages, 
they sink into the condition of poverty, 
hunger, and distress which gives rise 
to the incidents to which the hon. 
Membe for West Ham has called 
the attention of the House. Well, 
I say this is a difficulty which Local 
Authorities cannot meet. None of the 
Local Authorities of London, for in- 
stance, can produce any effect whatever 
on the movement of labour from the 
agricultural districts. It comes in 
whether they will or not; and all 
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the efforts they make, incited by the 
Circulars of the Local Government 
Board—though I do not mean to say that 
those efforts are not laudable, and do not 
for the moment alleviate and palliate to 
some extent the distress which exists— 
really only increase the evil. The more 
work you provide in town parishes the 
more men from the country districts will 
flock in, and if all the recommendations 
of the Local Government Board were 
carried out in their entirety, if every un- 
employed man in London were set to 
work during the present season, it would 
in the Jong run only aggravate the evil, 
because more people would in conse- | 
quence be brought in, and next year you 
would have a still greater evil to cope | 
with. I know it is often said that a 
great many of these so-called unemployed 
people are people who never work. That 
is quite true. On the outskirts of civilisa- 
tion you always find a number of people, | 
some of them semi-criminals, who under | 
no circumstances will work. I think | 
Mr. Charles Booth estimates the number | 
of these people in the East End at about | 
10,000. It is not a very large number, | 
and we are not talking about this class | 
at all this afternoon. We are talking | 
about the people who are ready and | 
willing to work, but who cannot find | 
any employment at all. That such a| 
class exists in all our great cities is un- 
doubted. It is proved by statistics and 
by other evidence. It is a miserable 
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people amongst whom deaths from star- 
vation take place. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: The 
right hon. Gentleman must, of course, 
limit his remarks to that class of people | 
amongst whom deaths from starvation 
and suicides through fear of starvation 
occur. 

Sir J. GORST : I am endeavouring 
to confine myself strictly to that par- 
ticular class. The first remedy which 
the hon. Member discussed was one 
which applies partly to that class and 
partly to another class, and which it 
would be entirely out of Order for me to 
discuss—I mean what he called the 
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| organisation of labour by the establishment 


of registries. Such registries would, toa 


| great extent, be used not by the class of 


which I am speaking, but by another 
class, although they would be partly used 


| by the starving unemployed people in the 


East of London and elsewhere. All I 
want to say about these registries is that 
the development of this system of regis- 
tration of labour is now waiting for the 
action of the Central Gov ernment. 


There have been registries established by 
voluntary effort. 
“Order!”] I am strictly in Order. 


[Ministerial cries of 
I 
am merely following the Secretary to 
the Local Government Board. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER was under- 
| stood to say that the right Lon. Gentle 
man was not out of Order. 

Sir J. GORST: There have been 


thing for our civilisation, and a thing | established labour registries in a great 
that is dangerous to the permanence of | many places, and I understand the Se- 
our civilisation, that a class of people | cretary to the Local Government Board 


who are in a state of hunger should 
exist. ‘The hon. Member who has just 
spoken has discussed some of the reme- 
dies which were suggested by the hon. 
Member for West Ham, and which might 
be applied to this state of things 


Mr. CAINE (Bradford, E.) : 
Deputy Speaker, I rise to Order. I wish 
to ask you whether the right hon. Gen- 
tleman is not transgressing the ruling you 
gave when my hon. Friend (Mr. Mac- 
donald) was speaking ? 


Sir J. GORST: On the point of | 
Order, I may say I was about to follow 
the hon. Member the Secretary to the 
Local Government Board through the 
various remedies which the hon. Member | 
for West Ham had suggested as applic- 
able to the class of chronically hungry 


approved of them. 
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But the universal 
testimony is that they are of no use 
unless the Government, as the Central 
Authority, will establish a Clearing 
House. It is to me a matter of surprise 
that the Local Government Board or the 
Board of Trade should not attach to the 


ry present Labour Department a Central 


Clearing House to which employers could 
apply, and which could receive lists of 
the unemployed sent up by the local 
registries, and thus clear off a considerable 
amount of the distress in the country. It 
is distinctly the Government that is now 
blocking the way. Until they will 
move in this matter, nothing more can be 
done. It requires nothing but a properly 
organised scheme. This would not 
need legislation or any, except the most 
trivial, expenditure of public money, and 
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nothing but organisation. But that is a 
remedy which will not cure the disease. 
It will palliate the symptoms and make 
them, to some extent, less acute, but 
everybody must recognise that the mere 
organisation of unemployed labour will 
not cure the social disease which gives 
rise to these cases of starvation and 
suicide. I will not follow the Secretary 
to the Local Government Board into his 
second remedy—the diminution of the 
hours of labour in Government Depart- 
ments and in the carrying trades. That 
remedy was suggested and, to a certain 
extent, improved by the hon. Member 
for West Ham. I have frequently in this 
House expressed my opinion on that sub- 
ject, and I will not trouble hon. Members 
with them again now. Then the Secre- 
tary to the Local Government Board 
touched upon what I believe is the 
direction in which the real cure for this 
social evil is to be sought, and that is 
the necessity of increasing the growth of 
food in the country, and somehow or 
other getting those people who are doing 
nothing, whose labour is now running to 
waste, employed upon the land. 
that is to be done is a very much con- 
troverted question. If I were to express 
my own ideas in detail I might find my- 
self not altogether in unison with my 
right hon. Friend the Member for 
Thanet (Mr. J. Lowther). I think 
everybody in the House will feel that 
we can never cure the evil to which the 
hon, Member for West Ham has called 
attention by keeping the people from the 
country in the towns. It is one essen- 
tial condition of success that we should 
get them out of the towns. How to get 
them out of the towns is a subject well 
worthy consideration and discussion in 
this House. It is not only the land of 
this country that is open to our unused 
labour, but there are other lands the in- 
heritances of the people of this country 
spread all over the world, and to me it 
was a melancholy reflection the other 
day when I saw that the coloured popu- 
lation of South Africa—not native— 
which does all the labour in the eastern 
and western part of Cape Colony, 
had bread enough and to spare, 
whilst the English people—their Imperial 
. Masters—are perishing with hunger. 
. Ps 0 sgremrod or Government 
=n ‘er means bringing this 
perishing labour filiy Zetist no jeer 
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great cities into contact with the land 
where people may at least grow their 
food, or where there would be no necessity 
to die of starvation, is very discreditable 
to the statesmanship and patriotism of 
the present day. There are two perfectly 
distinct opinions on this subject. There 
are some people--and I am afraid the 
majority of well-to-do-people—who look 
upon misery and wretchedness of this 
class as inevitable. They quote a text 
of Scripture, which says the poor is 
always with us, and they reconcile them- 
selves to the belief that our wealth and 
prosperity and civilization are always to 
be accompanied by the existence of a 
class numbering hundreds of thousands 
who are to live in a chronic state of 
hunger and of destitution. If that is 
true, if the existence of that class is in- 
evitable, it is a very sad drawback to the 
advantages of our civilization. But such 
a state of things might be contemplated ; 
it might go on and not cause great 
calamities to the body politic. There is 
another view whieh I share, and that is 
that this particular disease is a kind of 
cancer which eats into the social institu- 
tions of our country—that the existence 
of an unemployed class in a state of 
chronic hunger in our great cities who 
die of starvation und commit suicide 
through fear of it is a danger to the con- 
tinued existence of the civilization to 
which we belong. If the Government 
and Parliament of this country do not 
address themselves to the treatment of 
this disease, which is a peculiar incident 
of modern western civilization, then our 
supineness may be revenged upon us by 
the spread of this misery and dislocation 
and disorganization of labour, until it 
may actually become fatal to the con- 
tinued existence of the civilisation which 
we enjoy. 

*Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.) did not 
think the House would grudge the 
short time occupied in the discussion of 
this important question. It had been ad- 
mitted that the increase of suicide and 
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starvation was directly traceable to the 
large number of people out of employ- 


ment at the present time. The Govern- 
ment were responsible at least for the 
employment of one large class of people, 
and it was worth while to consider for a 
moment whether the dealings of the Go- 
vernment with their workmen had been 
such as to stave off this misery. The 
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right hon. Gentleman who had re- 
plied so effectively on behalf of 
the Government to the Member for 
West Ham, spoke very properly of the 
period of distress through which the 
country was passing—a distress of which 
all the industrial classes in the country 
had had experience. It did not affect the 
Government in exactly the same way as 
it touched employers. No doubt it made 
the Revenue a little less prosperous, but 
still they were not so poor that they 
might not have afforded throughout this 
period to have treated their working 
men properly if they really appreciated 
their claims. The first difficulty the 
House of Commons had got to deal with 
was that the facts of the position of these 
working people were never laid beforethem 
in detail, and Members had to obtain the 
particulars they required in a painful and 
laborious manner. He had, for instance, 
been trying for the last five or six 
months by means of letters, private in- 
quiries and questions in the ,House 
to find out the details of hard cases 
brought to his knowledge of work- 
people in Government employment, and 
his efforts had been attended with only a 
moderate amount of success. He had, 


however, ascertained that during Novem- 
ber at least 100 men had been dismissed 


from the Government workshops at 
Woolwich, and in the last 12 months 
about 1,000 from various establish- 
ments. In fact, all through the period of 
depression, the Government had been 
dismissing men as if they were private 
employers, and felt the depression as 
much as any of those who had to 
grapple with ordinary trade competition. 
He could not help regretting that the 
Government did not give a little more 
consideration to the position in which 
men were placed by being thrown on the 
labour market in such a time as this. 
He did not allude to this in any Party 
sense—it was not, indeed, a Party ques- 
tion—but the claims of the working men, 
who formed so large a proportion of their 
population, were deserving of considera- 
tion. Whilst these men were being dis- 
missed, and whilst this depression 
existed, there was plenty of work to be 
done in the various Government work- 
shops. Some two or three weeks since 
he introduced a deputation to the Secre- 
tary of State for War, who came to 
represent the serious troubles which re- 


Mr. Lough 
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sulted to them from the dismissals which 
were going on in the workshops. The 
right hon. Gentleman made a sympathetic 
reply, but he hardly dealt with the dis- 
missals at all, which was, however, the 
serious aspect of the case, the men dis- 
missed going to swell the army of the 
unemployed, and leading to the starvation 
and suicide with which the resolution 
dealt. The Secretary for War told the 
deputation that it was impossible to avoid 
the fluctuations of labour, but the right 
hon. Gentleman did not give facts 
sufficiently strong to support his conten- 
tion. For instance, the Government 
were now manufacturing cordite, and 
they were only making one ton for 
every three tons immediately required, 
| Surely men might be employed in larger 
‘numbers on its production. Again, a 
large order from India for cartridges, 
| which had been postponed for financial 
‘reasons, might have been put in hand, 
jand this alone would have afforded 
jemployment for 12 weeks to 2,000 
men ; and then the work required by the 
| Naval Programme might have been 
| pushed on. There was much work which 
| might have been put in hand if there had 
| been a desire that this great suffering to 
|the working classes might have been 
avoided. The fluctuations of which the 
Secretary for War had spoken might 
be diminished if the Government De- 
partments would make an effort in this 
direction, and, if the Government did so, 
it would be an example to Local Bodies 
and private employers to avoid those 
irregularities of employment which caused 
so much misery, starvation, and even 
death to the working classes. 

Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke) wished to dispel the notion that 
small holdings and allotments in the 
country were a remedy for the starvation 
of the towns. The truth was, that where 
they had this large number of small hold- 
ings, they had less labour employed than 
where they had land farmed in a large 
way. To give employment they must 
have men who had money to put into the 
land. It was only yesterday that he saw 
land which was going out of cultivation 
and labourers standing by bewailing their 
hard lot ; and they said when they heard 
Members of Parliament talking about small 
holdings, they wished they could put 
them on this uncultivated land % try and 
make a living out of, ‘fe ~'e should like 
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to set some hon. Gentlemen down on this 
land, and trying to get a living out of it 
without having money to put into it like 
these pocr starving people. He knew a | 
man in his own neighbourhood who was 
in very good employment in a town, but | 
unfortunately a relative left him 20 acres 
of land with a small cottage. He gave | 
up his employment, went with his family | 
to reside on the land, and from that day 
to this had gone from bad to worse, and 
was now ina state of almost starvation. 
There was no employment in these small 
holdings in the country. The land would 
not afford employment unless money were 
put into it. If it were desired that the | 
land should afford employment, hon. 
Members should induce people with | 
money to cultivate it, and then it might | 
be made to afford double the amount of | 
employment that it did now. viens at 
at the present time were so poor that | 
they could not employ labour, and they | 
certainly could not pay a man 12s, a/| 
week when his labour only produced 10s. 
at the most a week. If hon. Members , 
opposite were in earnest in this matter, 
they would endeavour to take steps for 
the improvement of the agriculture of the 
country. It was the much-maligned | 
landowner who provided work for the 
agricultural labourer, and also employed 
all the old men and kept them out of the 
workhouse, and so enabled them to end | 
their days in peace and happiness. But _ 
he was sorry to say, owing to the 
depressed state of agriculture, the land- 
owners were becoming fewer and fewer. 
He wished to warn the House against 
the idea that these small holdings would 
give employment to people. | 
Mr. BOUSFIELD (Hackney, N.) | 
had listened with great attention and dis- | 
appointment to the statement made upon | 
this matter by the Secretary to the Local | 
Government Board. The optimistic con- | 
clusion to which the hon. Gentleman 
seemed to come was, that all was for the 
best in the best possible world, and under | 
the best possible Government. He told 
them they had reason to congratulate | 
themselves ; that there was no great 
necessity for alarm, and then went on to 
complain that in a matter of this sort | 
Englishmen ought not to have to go to the 
Central Government, but should rely on | 
themselves in the different localities. In | 
that he quite agreed with the hon. Gen- 
tleman, bet bo had to make a complaint | 
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| against the Government in this matter, 


and that was that whereas the Govern- 
ment officially told them the different 
authorities ought to look after the matter 
themselves, yet when these Local 
Authorities and Boards of Guardians 
applied fot powers to do things they 
could not do without the consent of the 
Central Government, they were dis- 
couraged in these applications and sent 
back. Unfortunately, all Local Authori- 
ties were bound hand and foot, and could 
not move without the consent of the 
Central Authority. Representations had 
been made by the Hackney Board of 
Guardians to the Local Government 
Board as to the amount of distress that 
existed in their district, which was driv- 
ing people to suicide and despair, and 
asking whether they could give a certain 
amount of work to deserving people who 
were in destitute circumstances. . 

The hon. Member was proceeding to 
quote from the correspondence when 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER said, he 
could not go into detail in the matter. 

Mr. BOUSFIELD, continuing, said, 
the reply of the Local Government 
Board was that they could not give any 
employment unless it took the form of 
relief. It was perfectly well-known 
that there were large numbers of work- 
people in this country who, sooner than 
accept relief in the ordinary form in 
which it was given by Boards of 
Guardians, would accept suicide, or 
death, or starvation in any form. It was, 
therefore, perfectly well-known that 
when the Local Government Board, in 
reply to the Board of Guardians asking 


| for consent to set these people to various 


kinds of work, stated that the Guardians 
could not give remuneration except in 
the form of relief, that it was condemn- 
ing these people to starvation, because 
the prevailing sentiment was that under 
present circumstances people would not 
accept Poor Law relief under the degrad- 
ing terms on which it was offered. Sub- 
sequently, the Board of Guardians drew 
the attention of the Local Government 
Board to the fact that there was power 
vested in them under existing Statutes 
by which they might acquire land in the 


| country, and use it for the purpose of 


providing work for the unemployed, and 
asking for leave to exercise that power. 
The Local Government Board, in reply 
to the application, said that the Statutes 
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in question were generally regarded as 
being obsolete, and that, therefore, leave 
to exercise the power they gave must be 
refused. He maintained that in giving 
these replies to the applications of the 
Hackney Board of Guardians the Local 
Government Board had done their best 
to discourage them in their efforts to 
provide work for the unemployed. He 
contended that Local Authorities, in 
reference to this matter of employing 
people, should be allowed to make their 
own experiments, and that the Central 
Authority should give them that freedom 
which was required for these ex periments. 
That was the true policy for the Govern- 
ment in the matter, and the Government 
by hampering instead of encouraging the 
Board of Guardians deserved ill of the 
people of the country. There were two 
practical things which he thought the 
Government might do quickly in the 
matter before the winter was passed. 
They might pass a short Act of Parlia- 
ment, probably with the consent of both 
sides of the House, throwing on the Local 
Authorities the duty of keeping a register 
of the unemployed, and they might issue 
a Circular to Boards of Guardians 
pointing out the powers which already 
existed for relieving the unemployed and 
statiug that no difficulties would be 
thrown in their way if they saw an 
opportunity for making an advantageous 
experiment in the matter. 

*Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport) said, 
that there was no doubt that the want of 
employment was largely responsible for 
those evils of which his hon, Friend the 
Member for West Ham _ complained. 
He proposed to confine himself to the 
question as far as it touched the Govern- 
ment as an employer of labour, especially 
as that point had been touched on by 
Secretary to the Local Government 
Board. In the first place, it would be 
admitted that the Government by work- 
ing overtime in a great many of their es- 
tablishments were tending to aggravate 
the evils complained of. That was a 
point on which he, as the. representative 
of a constituency in which there was one 
of Her Majesty’s dockyards, could speak 
with some authority. The Secretary to 
the Local Government Board had stated 
that even though the Government might 
increase its production so as to absorb 
some of the unemployed labour, it would 
not give work to the skilled men who 
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suffered through the want of employment. 
But that was not quite so. Take the 
case of the Keyham Factory in his con- 
stituency. If the Government were to 
adopt shorter hours in that factory the 
men that would get employment would 
be skilled men, such as fitters. The 
Trades Union to ‘which these men 
belonged had a larger number of unem- 
ployed on their books than for any year 
before. Therefore, if shorter hours were 
adopted in the Government factories and 
workshops it would tend to diminish the 
great evil of the uvemployed. When the 
House remembered the grand declarations 
made by the Government in March last, 
when they said they would accept a 
position equal to the best employers in 
the country, it was not too much to ask 
of them to give an earnest of that inten- 
tion by establishing 48 hours per week 
in their workshops. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: That 
subject does not come within the Motion. 

Mr. KEARLEY said, he admitted 
that it was rather difficult to apply the 
subject to suicides, and he would resume 
his seat. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.) said, 
that as the Representative of Tilbury 
Docks, he should like to refer to certain 
things which was occurring there every 
day. He need hardly say that he 
alluded to the question of foreign immi- 
gration 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: The 
hon. Gentleman will not be in Order in 
referring to the subject. 

Masor RASCH said, of course he 
would bow to that ruling, and would not 
continue his remarks, but he would sup- 
port the hon. Gentleman who introduced 
the Motion in the Division Lobbies. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) : 
I think the House ought as far as it can 
to separate the causes which have led to 
the deplorable circumstances referred to 
in the Motion into two categories— 
namely, causes due to transitory cireum- 
stances, and causes of a chronic and per- 
manent character. With regard to causes 
of an ephemeral nature, the hon. Gentle- 
man who moved the Motion made sug- 
gestions with which Iam not prepared 
very largely to agree with him; nor, on 
the other hand,am I inclined on the 
present occasion, at any rate, to maintain 
an attitude of hostility to the action of 
the Local Government Board. 36 far 
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as that action has been concerned with 
temporary causes of distress. The hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Local 
Government Board spoke of a Circular 
which his Department issued in which 
certain works of a temporary character 
had been recommended, and he spoke of 
various works which had been under- 
taken by Local Authorities with a view to 
meet the causes of the distress. The 
hon. Gentleman was on tolerably safe 
ground while he confined himself to that 
limit ; but when he proceeded to deal 
with causes of a permanent character, he 
entered on a line of argument in which I 
am not at all disposed to agree with him. 
The Secretary to the Local Government 
Board spoke of the desirableness of en- 
couraging the occupation of land, and he 
referred to certain efforts in that direction 
contained in the Parish Councils Bill. 
Of course, the hon. Gentleman was 
tempting me to refer to that Bill, but I 
certainly will not follow him into any 
criticism of its provisions, as we have 
already so many opportunities for dis- 
cussing the measure. But if we are to 
take an intelligent view of the sad cir- 
cumstances to which attention has 
been drawn it is most important that we 
should recollect that the Local Govern- 
ment Board Circulars recommending the 
digging of a drain or two, or the pulling 
down of a slum, and the construction of 
a street or a road will do nothing what- 
ever towards alleviating permanent 
causes of distress which have culminated 
in so many cases of starvation and 
suicide. Whatever difference of opinion 
may prevail as to the remedies to be 
applied, it is indisputable that for many 
years past there has been a vast acces- 
sion to the population of the towns 
owing to the depopulation of the country 
districts, and nothing has contributed 
more directly towards the multiplication 
of the sad cases of death resulting from 
want than the elbowing out of the urban 
population by the rural recruits attracted 
to the towns through the diminution of 
employment in their own districts. Is 
anyone prepared to deny that the vast 
progress made during the last 20 years 
in the diminution of arable cultivation 
has distinctly led to migration from the 
rural districts to the towns? If I may 


quote statistics, I can show that at least 
60,000 persons have been thrown out of 
employment during the last few years in 
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towns by this cause. If hon. Members 
think that the works suggested by the 
President of the Local Government 
Board in his Cireular can do anything 
towards alleviating the permanent 
causes of distress, they are hugging a 
very vain delusion. The crowding 
of our towns and the consequent destitu- 
tion are owing to the fact that the 
cultivation of large areas of the country 
has been absolutely abandoned, while 
large tracts of arable land have been laid 
down to grass, thereby necesitating a 
large diminution of the rural population 
employed on the land. It is calculated 
that at least three out of every five 
labourers employed on the land are dis- 
missed for every acre of arable land 
which finds its way into grass. I am 
sure the House will not be led away from 
the path of duty before it by the sug- 
gestion that ephemeral sanitary works 
and doubtful expedients of that kind are 
sufficient to meet the permanent causes 
of distress. The only true remedy for 
this state of affairs is that some profitable 
return should be secured to those engaged 
in the cultivation of the soil. Until Par- 
liament is prepared to do something to 
bring the waste land into cultivation, 
until it is prepared to boldly face that 
issue, and so long as it is terrified by the 
bugbear of Protection 

Mr. CAINE: I rise to Order. I 
desire to ask whether the right hon. 
Member is in Order ? 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: The 
right hon. Member cannot raise the 
question of Protection in connection with 
this subject. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER : I wish to avoid 
anything of that kind ; and I would prefer 
to put my point in this way: Until Par- 
liament is prepared to apply the remedy 
which will enable the land to be culti- 
vated and the great flocking of the rural 
population into the towns to be checked 
it is simply trifling with the subject 
The hon. Gentleman who made the Mo- 
tion referred to a subject which you, Mr. 
Deputy Speaker, very properly pointed 
out cannot be referred to in detail— 
namely, the extent to which our workmen 
are driven to starvation and suicide by 
the competition of aliens in the labour 
_market. Without going into the ques- 
tion of the immigration of aliens, I will 
merely say that in many cases destitution 
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culminating in death has been brought 
about by the competition of such persons. 
In one case 

Mr. CAINE: I rise to Order. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: The 
right hon. Member is not in Order in 
referring to this subject. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: If the hon. 
Gentleman opposite had waited till I had 
finished my sentence he would have found 
that I would have said nothing to offend 
his sensitive ears. I was merely about 
to refer, when I was again interrupted 
by the hon. Member, to one specific case 
of suicide that has appeared in the news- 
papers, in which death has been clearly 
traced to the fact that the employment 
which the suicide was previously engaged 
in had been taken away from him by such 
competition as I have referred to. I 
trust the House will not content itself 
with a few passing words suggesting 
ephemeral remedies ; but that it will look 
boldly in the face all the difficulties with 
whieh this problem is surrounded, and 
that it will not hesitate to grapple with 
them. 

*CoLtonEL HUGHES (Woolwich) said, 
it was difficult to understand what was 
relevant to the Motion; but in the few 
remarks he had to make he would strive 
to keep in Order. He was of opinion 
that the Circular sent out by the Local 
Government Board was an invitation to 
a number of poor parishes to impoverish 
themselves still more by increasing their 
rates. In Woolwich the rates were 7s. 
in the £1, and the public works in that 
district would have been done long ago 
if they could have afforded it. At the 
very time that the Circular was received 
from the Loeal Government Department 
the War Department were discharging or 
suspending men in batches every week, * 
and so were increasing the difficulty with 
which the Local Authority had to deal 
in meeting the distress caused by lack of 
employment. The Labour Department 
of the Board of Trade had been more 
active of late, but had never been suffi- 
ciently nourished with public money. It 
eught to be a separate Department, pre- 
sided over by a Labour Minister, and it 
could then supply information as to the 
districts where employment was needed, 
Why did not the Government come for- 
ward with a Supplemeptary Estimate 
for Government work which was neces- 
sary without waiting for the magical 
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date of April 1? The Government 
were no doubt bound by the old 
red-tape notion that they had got to 
spend so much money before the 
Ist of April, and that they could not 
move in any new matter until that date 
had arrived. This distress was a national, 
and not a local, complaint, and must be 
dealt with over a larger area than the 
Local Authorities referred to by the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board, 
if it was to be dealt with adequately. 
The Prime Minister’s sanguine hope of 
adopting 48 hours a week in Govern- 
ment workshops was no use unless 
carried into effect. Sympathy with- 
out relief was no proper answer on the 
part of the Government, and although 
Governments of both Parties had hitherto 
paid insufficient attention to the masses 
of ithe people, he had expected from a 
Liberal Government a different answer to 
that which had been given. 

GeneRAL GOLDSWORTHY (Ham- 
mersmith) said, the Secretary to the 
Local Government Board had stated that 
the Government had no statistics as to 
the number of suicides this year. But he 
did vot think the House should wait 
until they got these statistics, but they 
should do all that it was possible for them 
to do at once in order to prevent starva- 
tion and suicides arising from distress. 
It was only that day that he was: visited 
by a workman who had told him that 
for 30 years there never were such bad 
times, and he had had letters from the 
Societyof Engineers which stated that they 
had never had such calls on their funds 
as at the present time. He thought it 
was the duty of the Government to do 
something, especially as by their action 
the previous day on the betterment ques- 
tion the unemployed in London would 
not get the legitimate employnient which 
they would otherwise have had. He felt 
strongly for the unemployed, but still he did 
not think the Government should provide 
work for them, though, considering the 
action they had taken on the betterment 
question, they ought to do something. 
The Government would find that when 
the General Election came it would be 
brought home to them that many of the 
suicides and the deaths from starvation 
were due to their want of action. If the 
hon. Member for West Ham _ went 
to a Division he would support him, for 
though he was opposed to the Govern- 
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ment giving work to the unemployed, we 
wanted a proper Navy, and the Govern- 
ment could find money to do what other 
people could not do. 

Sirk MARK STEWART (Kirkeud- 
bright) said, he thought this question was 
well worth consideration. They were too 
much accustomed to hearing it treated 
purely as a local matter, whereas really 
it was an Imperial matter. He did not 
anticipate that the Government would 
immediately assist the unemployed of 
London, but he thought it was their 
bounden duty to take measures whereby 
they could reach the foundation of all 
these cases of misery, and suicide, and 
starvation. They all knew what urged 
and hastened the rural labourers to 
London, swelling the ranks of the unem- 
ployed. It was because they could not 
get on the land—because land was 
entirely unproductive at the present time, 
and when the Government brought in in 
September, when three parts of the House 
of Commons had left, a Fisheries Bill, 
which imposed a ld. rate on the whole 
population of Scotland, to maintain a 
single industry, surely they might 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: The hon. 
Gentleman is not now in Order. 

Str MARK STEWART said, he only 
desired to say that if the Government 
found a way for encouraging the industry 
of fishing in Scotland, they ought to allow 
no antiquated notions to prevent them from 
finding a way also for encouraging the 
cultivation of land. The present time 
was as bad as bad could be, and if it con- 
tinued they would have a still greater 
number of suicides and deaths from star- 
vation. He could give the House 
numbers of illustrations of hardships and 
starvation in country districts through a 
want of employment. It became the Go- 
vernment to take an Imperial view of the 
question. The Government had brought 
in measures which the House or the 
country did not care two-pence about, 
instead of directing themselves to these 
social matters, which were of far more 
importance to the country than many 
imagined. He maintained that there 
ought not to be those suicides and deaths 
from starvation. He had a very large farm, 
and when he got only 25s. a ton for his 
potatoes, surely there ought not to be 
Starvation, food was so cheap. Years 
ago it was understood that statistics 
would be given on those matters by a 
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Labour Bureau in connection with the 
Board of Trade, but no such information 
had been given, and the House was, 
therefore, at a disadvantage in dealing 
with the question. Unless they went to 
the bottom of the matter and searched out 
its real causes they would never be able 
to effectively cope with the difficulty. 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, S.) said, he did not propose to 
detain the House more than a few 
moments, because he did not think the 
subject could be properly discussed now. 
If anyone wanted to know why such a 
large number of suicides took place in 
the East End of London he had only to 
go there to see the conditions under which 
the people lived and carried on their occu- 
pations. Anything more sad and shock- 
ing than the scenes to be witnessed there 
it was impossible to conceive. If they 
looked into the doss-houses, the private 
workshops, and the shelters of General 
Booth, and asked themselves whether 
life was worth living in such cireum- 
stances he believed the universal answer 
would bethatit was not. Some years ago a 
Commission sat on the question of sweat- 
ing, and important as was the evidence 
collected, and effective as was the work 
of the Commission for a time, he ven- 
tured to say that it had done nothing per- 
manently to decrease sweating among the 
working classes. This was a national 
question which no parish could adequately 
deal with; it was one with which the 
Government alone could cope. Though 
this Debate must necessarily be ineffec- 
tual, he hoped that something would come 
out of it. 

Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy, &c.) said, 
he joined in the opinion that this ques- 
tion exceeded in importance other ques- 
tions now before Parliament, and that no 
time ought to be grudged for its discussion, 
but he regretted that the terms of the 
Resolution were so restricted that they 
could not deal with the matter in all its 
bearings. The Debate had shown that 
neither the Government nor the House 
were in possession of the real facts of the 
problem. They had had conflicting 
opinions as to the extent of the evil. The 
Secretary to the Local Government Board 
in his sympathetic speech had gone back 
many years in order to show that there 
were not now a larger number of persons 
in receipt of relief than there were 10 
years ago, but he did not tell the House 
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that, compared with 1892, there were on 
October 31 27,000 more. There was 
another fact which deserved attention— 
namely, that in 32 organised trades there 
were no less than 25,000 men in receipt 
of unemployed pay, and if that was the 
ease with regard to organised trades it 
must be much worse in connection with 
unskilled labour. These facts showed 
that the evil was very acute. He there- 
fore wished to know what the Govern- 
ment intended to do with a view to 
supplying accurate information as to the 
extent of the evil and the nature of the 
problem ? Would the Government take 
such action as would induce every Local 
Authority to have a labour registry so as 
to assist not only in supplying informa- 
tion, but in providing employment ? 
Another point was, what were the Go- 
vernment going to do with regard to their 
workmen ? for he contended that one of 
the causes of the starvation in the country 
was that the present Government had 
not taken prompt action to put their 
workmen on an eight hours day. They 
had had 16 months to consider the ques- 
tion, but nothing had been done. Did 
the Government intend to enforce the 
Railway Servants’ Hours Bill, or to issue 
regulations for the guidance of Boards of 
Guardians in hiring land to employ 
labour ? In view of the number of agri- 
eultural labourers out of employment it 
was time for action, for he believed that 
in this direction much good might be 
done. The Government should not fail 
to realise that the real solution of this 
difficulty was in some way or other to 
stop the immigration into the towns. 

Sir S. NORTHCOTE (Exeter), who 
was indistinctly heard, said, to a great 
extent he agreed with the Secretary to 
the Local Government Board in the 
preference he expressed for the exertions 
of the Local Authorities as against State 
action. Yet he was bound to say that 
they would find a widespread feeling in 
the country that the action of the State 
in some form or other must be invoked. 
He thought it would be wise if the 
Government could see their way to de- 
velop the action of the Labour Bureau. 
What he particularly wished to press 
on the Government was to consider 


whether some steps could not be taken to 
revive in the different localities in the 
Kingdom local committees to develop the 
emigration system. 


Mr, Daiziel 


He thought volua- 
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tary emigration, if established, would do 
something at least to relieve distress. 
He knew that emigration was not a 
popular remedy, but it was a possible 
one, and he trusted the Government 
would consider whether they could do 
anything to promote it. 

Mr. STUART (Shoreditch, Hoxton) 
said, he thought it must be felt that, 
in regard to this important question, 
which deeply affected the whole com- 
munity, they had been engaged in a 
Debate of a thoroughly unsatisfactory 
character, for under the restrictions 
imposed it had been confined to very 
narrow ground. Although he thought 
there had been some exaggeration, there 
was a great want of employment, par- 
ticularly in certain parts of the Metro- 
polis, and, while some of the Parish 
Vestries—the one in his own district, for 
example—had been giving extra employ- 
ment, he felt that the richer distriets of 
the Metropolis might be called upon to 
assist the poorer districts. How could 
they adequately discuss such a subject as 
this under such circumstances’ He 
might almost say that the discussion had 
been worthless, and that the votes given 
in a Division would partake of the same 
character. 

Mr. A. J. ‘BALFOUR: I think 
everyone will agree with the hon, Mem- 
ber who has just sat down that this De- 
bate must necessarily be of an unsatis- 
factory character, not indeed that the 
subject is a small one, but because it is 
much too large a one. Your ruling, Sir, 
has, no doubt, very properly restricted 
the area of the Debate ; but I notice that, 
among the subjects of necessity intro- 
duced into a discussion of this kind, 
various speakers have referred, among 
others, to the following subjects :—Dock- 
yards, betterment, emigration, small 
holdings, Government employment, Poor 
Law administration, Protection, registra- 
tion of labour, and the eight hours day. 
[An hon. MemBer : Equalisation of 
rates.] I have only made a selection ; it 
is not a complete enumeration ; but, at all 
events, it is a tolerably large one, and the 
very fact that hon. Gentlemen have 
attempted to bring in, with more or less 
success, these various subjects proves 
how far-reaching this discussion must 
necessarily be if it has adequate scope, 
and how impossible it is to base a suffi- 
cient building on so narrow and limited 
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a foundation as that supplied by the words 
of the hon. Member for West Ham. At 
the same time, I feel, and I think the 
House will also feel, that when the out- 
side public is deeply stirred anl moved 
by any great problem—when the public 
prints are occupied as the representatives 
of the public opinion with any great 
social problem—it is advisable that this 
House should show so much sympathy as 
is shown by some debate, however inade- 
quate, within these walls. I am sorry 
that the Government have spoken to us 
through the mouth of one who is not in 
the Cabinet. I cast no reflection on the 
hon. Member, who has shown great 
ability. I listened with great interest to 
the speech of the Secretary to the Local 
Government Board. It was full of facts 
and figures, and it was a most important 
and interesting speech. I do regret that 
some Member of the Cabinet has not 
thought it desirable to supplement that 
speech with more authority than can 
possibly be wielded by the Secre- 
tary to the Local Government Board. 
From the Papers published by the hon. 
Member’s Department it appears to me 
that he has unduly minimised the extent 
of the evil which exists. There is only 
one other point I shall dwell upon in con- 
nection with the speech of the hon. 
Gentleman. The hon. Gentleman gave 
us to understand that we were not in 
& worse position in the Metropolis at the 
present time than we were in at corre- 
sponding periods of previous years. But 
this is what the Local Government Board 
says in the note appended to the Septem- 
ber Return— 

“ The forthcoming figures show that the num- 
ber of persons relieved in the Metropolis in 
September was larger than in any year since 
1873, and was also larger than in the years be- 
tween 1857 and 1865. In only eight out of the 
preceding 36 years have the number of persons 
relieved in September exceeded the number of 
persons relieved this year, and the proportion of 
pauperism to population is larger in 1893 than 
In any year since 1876, one year only being 
excepted.” 

That portion of the note is certainly 
ominous, and I am not aware that any- 
thing has occurred since its publication 
to minimise the serious information that 
it contains. Therefore, I cannot but 
think that the hon. Member’s statement 
was coloured with a somewhat unduly 
rosy and optimistic tinge which the stern 
facts of the most melancholy case do 
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much to dissipate. Several speakers in 
this Debate have sought the source of 
that pauper class from whom are drawn 
the cases of starvation aud suicide speci- 
fically referred to in the Amendment, 
They have traced the origin of that class 
to the immigration from the country dis- 
tricts into the towns. I shall venture to 
lay before the House one general con- 
sideration in connection with this immi- 
gration from the country, which seems to 
be almost invariably lost sight of by those 
who discuss this question, but which lies 
at the very root of the problem, and 
which, if it be forgotten or omitted from 
consideration, renders all our deductions 
and arguments worthless. Of course, I 
admit that in times of agricultural de- 
pression the immigration from the country 
to the towns must increase with all its 
consequent evils, As we have been 
passing through a period of agricultural 
depression, not, I fear, to be remedied by 
any solution hinted at here, it follows 
that there has been an aggravation of the 
evil of immigration. Buc do not let any 
Member suppose that if agriculture were 
as prosperous now as it was 20 years ago, 
or as the dreams of the greatest dreamers 
of dreams would make it, you could by any 
possibility stop this immigration from the 
country. It depends upon causes and 
natural laws which no laws which we 
can pass can permanently modify. The 
plain fact is that in a rural district there 
is and can be only one investment for 
capital and only one employment for 
iabour. When prosperity in agriculture 
increases immigration into towns dimi- 
nishes, no doubt; but, however pro- 
sperous agriculture may be, a normal 
point must be reached when no more 
capital can be applied to the land and no 
more labour can be applied, and 
when you have reached that point it 
does of necessity happen that if 
marriages occur with the frequency with 
which they occur at the present 
time, and if families are as large 
us they are at the present time, there 
must be an immigration from the country 
to the town, from the place where there 
is only one kind of employment of labour, 
strictly limited by the natural capacity 
of the soil, to another place where there 
is no limit whatever to the employment 
of labour except the limit set by the 
amount of capital seeking investment 
and the amount of labour capable of 
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taking advantage of that capital. If 
that were an abstruse doctrine of 
political economy I should be afraid to 
mention it in this House, where politi- 
cal economy has become a byeword and 
reproach. But it really is a plain state- 
ment of a natural law which I most 
earnestly advise every man to take to 
heart. Let us suppose, for example, 
that small holdings had the effect of 
diminishing the immigration from the 
country to towns, of planting a large 
number of labourers on the land who at 
present do not find employment on the 
land, and of thereby mitigating the evil, 
how long would that state of things 
last? Is it not plain that even if 
small holdings suecceeded—and I am 
afraid that, except in peculiar cireum- 
stances, it is impossible at present prices 
that they should succeed—the only re- 
sult would be that you would have a 
large number of families in the country 
districts, of which the surplus children 
must come to the towns in search of 
occupation? The only result of in- 


creasing the number of families on the 
land, whether in consequence of the 
adoption of protection, or by the exten- 


sion of small holdings, or by any other 
scheme, would in the long run be not to 
diminish, but to aggravate the evil of 
this very immigration to which many 
gentlemen here attribute the evils from 
which we are now suffering. I hope the 
House will not think that what I have 
said is unworthy of consideration. These 
are subjects upon which accuracy of 
thought is really of as much importance 
as excellence of sentiment. It is a very 
little matter whether we adopt a sym- 
pathetic tone or not unless we are pre- 
pared to devote our minds impartially to 
the consideration of the real permanent 
issue and not accept the first imaginary 
remedy for a very serious and 
grave evil. There is one other point 
which ought not to be left out 
of consideration. We have in this 
country, especially in London, a gigantic 
aggregation of population. The popula- 
tion of London is now no less than 
4,300,000 within the metropolitan area. 
One consequence of this extraordinary 
aggregation of population is that you 
see compressed within narrow limits all 
the sores and diseases and evils of the 
social system which, if the population 
were widely spread, would almost escape 
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notice, not because they would be less in 
quantity, but because they would be 
spread over a larger area. If all the 
Utopias of the hon. Member for West 
Ham could be turned into realities there 
must always be in any civilisation a cer- 
tain umount of waste produce—a 
certain number of failures. In a con- 
gested population you see the people all 
congregated in one place, and the 
failures strike the imagination as they 
would not strike it in other circumstances. 
Although I do not think that we can 
easily exaggerate the disease, I do think 
that sometimes we are ready to fancy 
that it is greater at the present time than 
it was in past time, when the population 
was less congregated in small areas, or 
than it is now in the country where the 
population is thinly spread over large 
areas. Many gentlemen have in this 
Debate expressed or hinted their opinion 
that a great deal might be done by the 
State organisation of labour. I do not 
mean State organisation in any Socialistic 
sense—I am not referring to the State’s 
getting hold of the instruments of pro- 
duction: mills, farms, &c.—I mean the 
organisation of labour so that a man with 
labour to dispose of may know where it 
is best to dispose of it, and I think that 
possibly something can be done in that 
way. After all the chief source of pro- 
sperity in the wage-earning classes, the 
greatest source of prosperity, compared 
with which all other sources sink into 
insignificance, is the demand for their 
labour which is produced by a very large 
amount of capital seeking investment in 
new enterprises. I say this simply in the 
interests of the workmen, and it is a fact 
which the working classes sometimes do 
not sufficiently keep in mind. You can- 
not doa greater injury to the working 
classes than by doing something which 
induces people, who in other circum- 
stances would invest at home, to invest 
abroad, or by doing something which 
prevents people from investing at all and 
induces them to spend their surplus 
money upon luxuries and amusements. I 
hope the House will not suppose that in 
making that observation I am taking the 
part of one class against another. That 
is far from my desire. The hon. Member 
who spoke on behalf of the Government 
told us with truth that one of the 
reasons why this year was a year of 
exceptional distress was that it has 


due to Starvation. 
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been signalised by a trade warfare be- 
tween the employer and the employed 
in an industry on which other industries 
depend. Everybody feels that these 
great battles, though they may be 
necessary, are, like other battles, horribly 
destructive. Everyone must desire, and 
none more than the Government, who 
have done what they can to prevent them, 
that these barbarous methods of settling 
labour quarrels should, if they cannot be 
done away with altogether, be diminished 
as far as possible. I do not dispute that 
both the Trade Unions and those against 
whom the Trade Unions are arrayed may 
have been doing in all cases the best for 
their own interests, and I do not deny 
that in the long run the action of Trade 
Unious may have been on the balance of 
enormous advantage to the class for whom 
the Trade Unions were established ; but 
it appears to me that we sometimes forget 
how intimately bound up is the prosperity 
of the working classes with the profitable 
investment of capital in this country. 
Here and there, now and then, un- 
doubtedly, the workmen may be right, 
are right, I believe, in combining to see 
that they get the full measure of their 
rights; but in spite of these passing 
difficulties between the two classes, it is 
absolutely impossible that you should 
permanently do anything for the one that 
does serious lasting injury to the other. 
What I feel is that the great object you 
have to look to, and probably the method 
to which the House can best devote its 
energies, is to do all in its power to foster 
and secure enterprise in our great com- 
mercial centres, and so to organise the 
relations between those who seek employ- 
ment and those who seek for workmen, 
that any man who desires work shall not 
be without it if there is any man willing 
to find work for him. These are very 
old-fashioned and, perhaps, elementary 
considerations, but they are not always 
remembered by those who discuss these 
questions, and it is simply because I feel 
that I should be, perhaps, yielding to our 
natural desire, in touching on these social 
problems, to lose ourselves in soft plati- 
tudes that I have ventured respectfully 
to lay before the House the hard facts 
which none of us can dare to forget if 
we are adequately to deal with the 
subject. 


{12 DecemBer 1893} 
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Tue PRESIDENT or tar LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fowter, Wolverhampton, E.): The 
interesting, almost fascinating, speech 
to which the House has just listened 
makes me more regret the conditions 
under which the Debate has been con- 
ducted. Although the right hou. Gentle- 
man has opened a very wide field of 
discussion, and although there might bea 
good deal of general agreement with some 
of his propositions, yet some of us will be 
disposed to dissent from many of the 
conclusions he has laid down. It would, 
however, be clearly out of Order to 
follow the right hon. Gentieman through 
all his remarks. The right hon. Gentle- 
man complained that no Member of the 
Cabinet had taken part in the Debate. 
The reason was that the Secretary to 
the Local Government Board, in the 
course of his fair and statesmanlike 
speech, had stated the views of the Go- 
vernment on this question. We are not 
at liberty to go into the whole of the 
question, nor do I think that a Motion 
for the Adjournment of the House is the 
best mode of considering a question of 
this vast importance. As to the com- 
plaint against the administration of the 
Poor Law by the Local Government 
Board, made by the hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. Bousfield), I have only to 
point out that the administration does not 
depend in any way on the Party politics 
of the President for the time being. The 
Local Government Board pursues a well- 
defined policy which has been laid down 
by a long line of predecessors of mine. 
When the proper time comes I shall be 
prepared to give a complete answer to the 
charges the hon. Member for Hackney 
has brought against my Department. 
Meanwhile, I would only say that we 
are dealing most sympathetically with 
applications made to us by the various 
Unions in London, and I have reason to 
believe that one or two public-spirited 
Boards of Guardians are now trying 
experiments which might throw some 
light on the question we are dis- 
cussing. There is only one other remark 
I will venture to submit, and it is this: 
In a very short time the Royal Com- 
mission on Labour over which the Duke 
of Devonshire presided with so much 
ability will have concluded its labours. 
Whatever the conclusions of that Com- 


mission may be, they will present to the 
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House and to the country a more com- 
plete and more accurate exposition of all 
the conditions of labour at the present 
time in this country than has ever been 
presented before. Though I am a 
Member of that Commission, I : feel 
enabled to speak rather eulogistically of 

its labours, because for more than 18 
months I have not been able to take 
part in its deliberations, and therefore 
speak as an outsider. But I feel satisfied 
the Report and their investigation will 
throw considerable light on this difficult 
problem, and the time will come when 
we must have a much fuller discussion in 
this House than can be afforded on a 
easual Motion for Adjournment. I would, 
therefore, now appeal to the House to 
bring this Debate to a close. 

*Mr. KEIR-HARDIE said, that the 
discussion, with all its defects, would not 
have been in vain if only it had pro- 
duced the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Leader of the Opposition. 
The House had been precluded by its 
own act from discussing this question 
that day, and the only means which re- 
mained to the House of informing the 
Government of its opinion on this point 
was the Division Lobby. Every Member 
who went into the Lobby with him de- 
elared that the Government should do 
something immediately to provide work 
for the unemployed. [“No!”] At all 
events, he did not want anybody to go 
into the Lobby with him who did not 
hold that view. Those who went into 
the Lobby against him held the opposite 
view. [“No!”] The Liberal Party, 
when in Opposition, adjourned this 
House to discuss the case of a girl 
wrong!y imprisoned. Was not this 
question of the unemployed as pressing 
and as important as the imprisonment of 
agirl ? This House, after a Motionfor the 
Adjournment, had passed a Bill dealing 
with swine fever, involving or authorising 
an expenditure of a considerable amount 
of money—£60,000 a year—and he held 
in his hand a Bill for a loan of 
£10,000,000 to India. He submitted 
that if these matters could be dealt with 
by moving the Adjournment, so also 
could the question of the unemployed. 
If the Government had indicated that 
they would appoint a small Select 


Committee, or have taken any other step 
in order to find relief for these people, 
he would have felt satisfied. He objected 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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to being interrupted by the Member for 
Sunderland. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland): I rise 
to Order. I do not think the hon. Gen- 
tleman should have used my name in any 
such way. I simply made an observa- 
tion to an hon. Friend of mine which 
had no reference to the Member for West 
Ham at all. 

Mr. KEIR-HARDIE said, the Go- 
vernment had taken up the position of 
saying they could not do anything in the 
matter, but that the Local Authorities 
must deal with it. But the Local 
Authorities were unable to do it, and it 
became the duty of the Government in 
some way or other to remove this evil. 

Mr. STOREY rose to speak, but 

Mr. KEIR - HARDIE, nising to 
Order, said: I wish to ask you, Mr. 
Deputy Speaker, whether this discussion 
can be entered on after I have replied ? 

*Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: Un- 
doubtedly ; otherwise an hon. Member 
having made a Motion could at any 
time close the discussion. 

Mr. STOREY said, the Resoiution 
before tbe House was that the House do 
now adjourn. While he sympathised 
with the woes of all mankind, he in- 
tended to vote that the House do not 
adjourn, in order that they might get on 
with necessary business. 





Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 33 ; 
Noes 175.—(Division List, No. 380.) 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL.—(No. 274.) 
comMiTTEE. [Progress, 11th December.]} 
[NINETEENTH NIGHT.] 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 14 (Delegated powers of 
Parish Councils). 
[The Deputy Carman (Sir J. 


Goldsmid) in the Chair.] 


Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.) said, 
he had to move—In page 11, line 1, 
after the first “a,” insert “rural.” He 
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understood the Government were willing 
to accept this Amendment, which was 
introduced in order to indicate the 
particular class of District Council to 
which the power was to be given. They 
had elsewhere a definition of an Urban 
Sanitary Authority, and he thought they 
should make it definite that a Rural 
Council was referred to here. 


Amendment proposed, 


Tn page 11, line 1, after the first “ a,” to insert 
the word “ rural.”—(Sir A. Rollit.) 


Question proposed, “ That the word 
‘rural’ be there inserted.” 


Tae PRESIDENT or true LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow er, Wolverhampton, E.) said, he 
agreed to the Amendment. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

*Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: The 
first two Amendments standing in the 
name of the hon. Member for Preston 
(Mr. Hanbury) proposing— 

In page 11, line 1, after “to,” insert “the 
members of; and page 11, line 1, after 
“Council,” insert “ being persons liable to con- 
tribute to the poor rate” 
are out of Order. 
ment is in Order. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) moved— 


In page 11, line 3, to leave out “ Public 
a Acts,” and insert “ Public Health Act, 
He said, so far as he was able to dis- 
cover, these Committees were to deal 
with no other Act but that of 1875, and, 
as they did not want a lawyer in 
every village, they should try and 
make the matter as simple as 
possible. But if they made reference 
to a large number of Public Health Acts 
he was afraid it would be anything but 
simple. He found that there were some 
16 such Acts ; but they did not give any 
power except that contained in the one 
Act, and, that being so, why should the 
hot at once refer merely to that Act ? The 
District Council would want a lawyer as 
well as a Parish Council. He thought 
the right hon, Gentleman would agree 
with him upon the point. 


The third Amend- 


Amendment proposed, 
. In page 11, line 3, to leave out the words 
‘Public Health Acts,’ and insert “ Public 
Acts, 1875." —(Mr. Hanbury.) 
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Question proposed, “That the words 
‘Public Health Acts’ stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
J. Riesy, Forfar) said, inthe delegation 
of powers the District Council would be 
obliged to delegate powers contained in 
the other Acts. They must look to the 
other Acts for the powers which were to 
be delegated. The Amendment would 
not assist, but would tend to mislead 
that Council and the Parish Council also. 

Mr. HANBURY said, he would sug- 
gest, that, at all events, these Parish 
Councils should know what Acts they 
were to deal with. They should be 
printed in an appendix or a schedule. He 
was afraid it would not do to refer them 
to the 16 Acts to which he had alluded, 
They ought to be referred to the powers 
that were delegated to them, if only to 
save trouble. There was only one Act 
delegating powers, and, surely, all these 
Acts did not deal with the powers so 
delegated. They should, at all events, 
as he had said, have the matter put 
before the Councils in a specific way. If 
the Government could not do that now, 
they might give a provision that they 
would consider the question. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, if, as the Solicitor General 
said, the Councils were to be referred not 
merely to the Act of 1875, but to the long 
list of Acts mentioned by his hon. Friend, 
the situation would be something awful. 
He did not know whether they were aware 
that by this Bill they incorporated, re- 
pealed, or adopted 32 other Acts. [ Cries 
of “Question!” ] That was the question. 
The question was were they to add 16 more 
Acts to these 32? They were told that 
they were to have not merely the Act of 
1875, but several other Acts. He thought 
they might follow the precedent set in 
the case of the Seal Fisheries Bill during 
the present year. In that case every 
clause of every Act of Parliament dealt 
with was printed in an appendix to the 
Bill itself. If that course were followed, 
the advantage to the village, the 
Councillors, and all concerned would be 
very great. If the reference were an ad- 


vantage in the other case, how much 
greater must it be here, where the Bill 
was one intended for administration by 
simple people who were not versed in 
Acts of Parliament. 
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CommanpeR BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) said, it would be the duty 
of those connected with the District 
Council to deal with the powers to be 
delegated, and it was very likely the 
clerk of the District Council would be a 
lawyer, or a person able to guide that 
body. He wanted to ask what advan- 
tage there was in allowing the District 
Council to delegate some of the sanitary 
duties to the Parochial Committee when 
there was a Parish Council ? 

Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN : The 
question is the inclusion of the Public 
Health Acts. 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) 
said, with reference to the suggestion 
that the Acts should be scheduled, he 
would point out that it would be impos- 
sible to schedule them. 

*Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby) said, this was a most interesting 
and useful clause. It followed the line he 
had advocated in the Committee, and 
went in the direction of strengthening 
the Parish Council. He was quite sure 
that theright hon. Gentleman would wish 
to meet the desire to have the references 
scheduled, but he was inclined to think it 
would be very difficult to carry out the 
suggestion. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON (York, 
N.R., Thirsk) moved, in line 3, omit from 
the word “ Acts” to the end of the 
section. Hedid not think there was any 
necessity for the words. They ought to 
leave the matter in the discretion of the 
District Council. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 11, line 3, to leave out from the 
word “ Acts” to the end of the Section.—(¥r. 
J. Grant Lawson.) 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, they did 
not want divided jurisdictions in small 
parishes. If they were to make any 
alteration they would have to repeal the 
section of a former Act which enabled 
the appointment of a Parochial Com- 
mittee, and the delegation of powers to 
it. This would be his answer also to the 
question addressed to him the hon. Mem- 
ber for Holderness. 

Commanper BETHELL said, his 
question was as to why certain powers 
should be delegated to a Committee 
where a Council existed ; but he would 
not press the matter. 
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Mr. HANBURY said, for his part, he 
did object to people who were not rate- 
payers being brought in to deal with dis- 
trict matters. He did not think it was 
right that people who did not contribute 
to the poor rate should have a voice in 
dealing with district matters. He was 
aware that the right hon. Gentleman 
would say they would be members of the 
Parish Council, who would be appointed to 
the parochial committees ; but they would 
have power to deal with the district in 
general, and he repeated it was not right 
that people who were not ratepayers and 
who were not elected by the district 
should be brought in in that way. It was 
well-known that those who were elected 
for the district would have the power to 
control the officials of the district. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER : No. 

Mr. HANBURY said, yes; if the 
right hon. Gentleman would only read 
the instructions given by his predecessor, 
he would find that they had a perfect 
right to give orders to the officials—not 
their own parish officials, but district 
officials. That was his reason for seek- 
ing to introduce a limitation with regard 
to ratepayers. It was not necessary to 
propose that a man should be a ratepayer. 
If he was to be elected, the people, it 
was to be presumed, would look into his 
qualification. If they gave authority 
over the larger area, the person elected 
should be a man who contributed to the 
rate. And he was afraid if this clause 
passed in its present form, it would give 
a very large power indeed. 

Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON : I with- 
draw the Amendment, Sir. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Str A. ROLLIT said, as a conse- 


quential Amendment, he begged to 
move— 
In page I1, line 3, after the word “ where,” 


to insert the word “ such.’ 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘such’ be there inserted.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER 


assent. 


signified 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Mr. STOREY said, he world move 
as a further Amendment— 


In page 11, line 3, to leave out the word 
“ appoint,” and insert the word “ appoints.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
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Question proposed, “ That the Clause, 
as amended, stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. WHARTON (York, W.R., 
Ripon) said, there was one question he 
wished to put: Ina ease where there 
was no Parish Council, but only a parish 
Court, what would be the effect of the 
clause? How would the parochial 
Court be delegated ? 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER : The status quo 
would remain undisturbed. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause ordered to stand part of the 
Bill. 


Clause 15 (Complaint by Parish 
Council of default of District Council). 


Str A. ROLLIT rose to move an 
Amendment which stood in his name. 


Sir R. PAGET (Somerset, Wells) 
said, he thought he had an Amendment 
which came before that of the hon. 
Baronet below him. He moved, in line 
1, to leave out “consider” in order to 
insert “ resolve.” He thought “ consider ” 
was not definite enough, and he hoped 
“resolve ” would be substituted. 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 1, to leave out the word “ consider,” 
and insert the word “regolve.”—(Sir R. Paget.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 11, line 7, after the first “a” to 
insert the word “rural.” 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘rural’ be there inserted.” 


Mr. H. HOBHOUSE asked if the 
powers contained in this clause should not 
be given to the ratepayers in the case of 
Urban District Councils ? 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he did 
not object to the Amendment. He did 
not think it necessary to give an appeal 
to the County Councils in the case of 
Urban Authorities. Those authorities, 
whether large or small, would object. 


Mr. H. HOBHOUSE said, there were 
many small urban districts that were 
quite as great sinners in sanitary matters, 
and did quite as much harm to neigh- 
bouring parishes as rural districts. The 
County Councils already had powers in 
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respect to many urban districts. They had 
to consider the reports of medical officers 
and make representations to the Local 
Government Board with regard to certain 
districts. Under the circumstances, he 
thought it hard that the Bill should not 
give power to the inhabitants, who were 
injured by the neglect of a small Urban 
Authority to make complaint to the 
County Council. The question would 
have to be considered in connection with 
a later section in the Bill. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Mr. HANBURY said, he desired to 
move— 


In 11, Jine 10, to leave out “in accord- 
ance with the Public Health Acts,’ and insert 


“in cases where danger arises to the health of the 
inhabitants from the insuthciency or unwhole- 
someness of the existing supply of water, and 
a proper supply can be got at a reasonable 
cost.” 


He moved the Amendment for the reason 
that under the Public Health Act of 
1875, Section 299, any inhabitant had 
power to appeal to the Local Government 
Board in case of default by a Local 
Authority. The words of his Amend- 
ment were the words of that clause, show- 
ing exactly under what circumstances 
the inhabitant had a right to appeal. It 
struck him, therefore, that it would be 
well that whgn a Parish Council com- 
plained of a Local Authority, it should 
also complain to the County Council for 
exactly the same reasons and in the 
same words, so that they should not have 
an ordinary subject having a right to 
appeal to the Local Government Board 
on one ground, and a Parish Council, in 
an exactly similar matter, having a right 
to appeal to the County Council on other 
grounds. The words he proposed to 
strike out had a vagueness that he had 
complained of on a former clause. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page ll, line 10, leave out “in 
accordance with the Public Health Acts,” and 
insert “in cases where danger arises to the 
health of the inhabitants from the insufficiency 
or unwholesomeness of the existing supply of 
water, and a proper supply can be got at a 
reasonable cost." —(Mr. Hanbury.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the hon. 
Member for Preston was quite right. 
These words were the exact words of the 
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Public Health Act.’ The draftsman 
had rather preferred the words in the 
clause as a matter of scientific drafting, 
but he (Mr. Fowler) agreed with the 
hon. Member that it would be better to 
put on the face of the clause the grounds 
on which the appeal should be made. 
Rather against the judgment of his ad- 
visers, he had resolved to accept the 
Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 


On Motion of Mr. Hansury, the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 

Page 11, line 12, after the word “ Acts,” to 
insert the words “which it is their duty to en- 
force.” —(.Mr. Hanbury.) 

Mr. HANBURY said, he wished to 
suggest an Amendment which should be 
inserted after the words just added to 
the clause. Later on they gave Rural 
Sanitary Authorities the powers, in some 
cases, of Urban Sanitary Authorities. The 
Local Government Board would also be 
able to give them certain powers as Urban 
Sanitary Authorities, not only under the 
Public Health Acts, but under other 
Acts as provided in Clause 24. He 
wished to insert in Clause 15 a provision 
which would enable Parish Councils to 
complain not only when the District 
Council made default as a Rural Sani- 
tary Authority, but also when they 
made default as Urban Sanitary Autho- 
rities. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the 
answer would be the same as that which 
would be given to the hon. Member for 
Somersetshire—namely, they must wait 
to see what was done with Clause 24 
before the point raised could be decided. 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE said, he would 
move his Amendment, which would give 
an appeal in cases where the District 
Council had failed to maintain or repair 
highways within their jurisdiction. He 
did not think that the question here 
raised depended on the result of the 
consideration of Clause 24. It might be 
inconvenient to deal with these matters 
at this part of the Bill, but that arose 
from the manner in which the Bill was 
drafted. His object was to give the 
same power of complaint against Rural 
District Councils gua Highway Autho- 
rities as there would be against them 
qua Sanitary Authorities. |What- 
ever else was done, he imagined 


that at any rate where there were High- 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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way Districts already, there would be 
Highway Boards — highway powers: 
placed in the same hands as rural sanitary 
powers. Where there were no Highway 
Boards, the Government probably would 
not force them to be established, but in 
some districts where they were already 
there would be no question about their 
remaining in existence. They were 
necessary in some parts of the country, 
the parishes being too small, and the 
counties too large. Therefore, whatever 
happened on Clause 24, it would still be 
necessary to vest highway powers in 
District Councils. Where that was done 
he would put it to the President of the 
Local Government Board whether there 
should not be similar powers of complaint 
detailed as against the Highway Authority 
as were already given in regard to 
Sanitary Authorities. Under Section 10 
of the Highways and Locomotives Act 
of 1878, there was power of making 
complaint to the County Authority that 
the Highway Authority had made default 
in maintaining and repairing all or any 
of the highways within their jurisdiction. 
That was a similar kind of complaint to 
that which would be given in the 
clause, but the clause did not end 
in the same way. The present position 
was that the Courty Authority had the 
duty of inquiring and of making orders 
on the Highway Board to perform its 
duty. But there was this curious limita- 
tion on the part of the County Authority 
which might in many cases make the 
power rather nugatory: that it had either 
to satisfy the District Authority, and thus 
make it comply with its order by agree- 
ment, or else the District Authority would 
have the right to require the County 
Authority to submit;to a jury the question 
of its own liability to repair the highway. 
That seemed to him a most inconvenient 
and unnecessary power to give, and one 
quite inconsistent with the very clause 
they were discussing. Why should a 
question like this be submitted to a jury 
when they had a much more speedy 
process in the Bill ? Therefore, he wished 
to substitute the simpler power of 
enforcing this obligation. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 11, line 12, after the word “do,” 
insert the words “or that such District Council 
have failed to maintain or repair all or any 
of the highways within their jurisdiction.”— 
(Mr. H. Hobhouse.) 
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Question proposed, “‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir J. RIGBY said, this did prima 
facie appear a simple method of pro- 
cedure, but that simplicity disappeared 
when they carefully examined the Sec- 
tion 10 to which the hon. Member had 
referred. As a matter of fact, the High- 
way Authority did not usually sin by 
merely neglecting its duty. It declared 
that it was not its duty to deal with a 
particular highway, and that became a 
legal question ; and Section 10, therefore, 
carefully provided for that question to be 
put in the way of being decided by liti- 
gation. If they adopted this Amend- 
ment they would have no such authority. 
The thing in Section 10 had been very 
carefully gone into by the Legislature. 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE said, he did not 
suggest that that section should be 
repealed. 

Sir J. RIGBY said, that simplicity 
was not gained by giving concurrent 
authority. It would be better to leave 
the particular question of want of repair 
of highways to be determined by the 
special legislation which in 1878 was 
passed as a complete scheme. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ; Committee counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. H. HOBHOUSE asked the 
Government whether they would consent 
to adopt his Amendment and to add at 
the end of the clause a proviso that if any 
question were raised as to the liability of 
a District Council to maintain or repair a 
highway, such question should, if the 
District Council so desired, be determined 
by a jury under the’provisions of Section 
10 of the Highways and Locomotives 
Act, 1878. 

Sir J. RIGBY said, the provision 
already made out on the subject was 
perfectly simple. Anyone might make a 
complaint to the County Couneil, and, 
therefore, the County Council could at 
once order the work to be done. If it 
were not done the County Council could 
then appoint a person, who would have 
all the powers of a Rural Sanitary 
Authority, to do it. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON 
(Shropshire, Oswestry) remarked that it 
would be better for the Parish Council 
to move in its representative capacity 
than in its individual capacity. What 
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was 
duty. 

*Mr. W. LONG said, he had not gathered 
on what ground the Government opposed 
the Amendment. The Solicitor General 
would admit that the Highway Acts 
were an extremely complicated set of 
enactments, and the difficulties which 
arose under them were really very great. 
All his hon, Friend (Mr. H. Hobhouse) 
suggested was that the same power of 
appeal should be given with reference to 
failure to perform their duties by a District 
Council with regard to the highways as 
was proposed to be given under the Bill 
with reference to other matters. His hon. 
Friend was one of the highest authorities 
on these matters of local government, in 
consequence not only of his legal 
learning, but of the facts that he had 
taken a considerable part in the adminis- 
tration of local affairs, and had for many 
years been engaged in the duty of framing 
Bills for the consideration of Parliament. 
As his hon. Friend recommended this 
Amendment, and as the difficulties in its 
way did not appear to be great, he (Mr. 
Long) hoped the Government would see 
their way to reconsider their determina- 
tion. ; 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: We have 
given the matter our best consideration, 
and have come to the conclusion that we 
cannot accept the Amendment. I should, 
however, be sorry if it were negatived, as 
I should like to have an opportunity to 
reconsider the point when we know 
what the Committee intend to do with 
Clause 24. 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE: I beg to with- 
draw the Amendment. 


everybody’s duty was nobody’s 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Mr. FULLER (Wilts, Westbury) 
moved an Amendment giving the Parish 
Council power, with the consent of 
the Local Government Board, to do 
certain work which should be done by 
the District Council. His object was, 
he said, that the parish should have the 
choice of doing the work if it were capable 
of performing it ; that, for instance, it 
should, if it preferred, do its own sanitary 
work. There were a large number of 
parishes, having a high rateable value, in 
a position to do their own work, if only 
the opportunity were afforded them, and 
who would gladly undertake it in cases 
in which the District Council failed to 
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give satisfaction. He was acquainted 
with the case of one large parish which 
was anxious to carry out a system of 
sewerage, which the Sanitary Authority 
at present refused to undertake; and he 
did think that in a case like that the 
parish should be empowered to give 
effect to its own wishes, with, of course, 
the consent of the Local Government 
Board. The parish in question had a 
higher rateable value than some of the 
Urban Authorities in the County of Wilt- 
shire, and it would be much better to let 
it do its own sanitary work, instead of 
leaving it to complain to the County 
Council of the default of the District 
Council. No harm could be done by con- 
ferring this power, while at least it would 
afford the Parish Councils an instructive 
lesson in self-government, and it would 
at the same time relieve the County 
Councils of some of the large amount of 
work now being cast upon them. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 11, line 13, after the word “ may,” 
to insert the words “with the consent of the 
Local Government Board, exercise the powers 
of the District Council in which such parish is 
situated, or.”—(CMr. Buller.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: One of the 
cardinal points of our Bill is, that the 
Parish Council is not in any sense to be 
made a Rural Sanitary Authority. Tothat 
we must adhere, and in consequence it is 
impossible for me to accept the Amend- 
ment. I can understand that there are 
exceptional parishes, with a large popu- 
lation, ready and desirous to undertake 
these duties, but they have the remedy in 
their own hands. They can apply to be 
made Urban Sanitary Authorities. I 
hope my bon. Friend will not press the 
Amendment. 


*Mr. W. LONG agreed with the right 
hon, Gentleman. At the same time he 
congratulated the hon. Member for the 
Westbury Division on his Amendment. 
No doubt his policy was to decentralise 
the system of local government ; but had 
the Amendment been accepted, it would 
have had a directly contrary effect, by 
giving the Local Government Board more 
control over the parishes than it now pos- 
sessed. That had not hitherto been the 
policy advocated by those with whom the 
hon. Member was accustomed to act. He 
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believed that Clause 14 gave the parishes 
all the powers they required to enable 
them to manage their own affairs, and in 
addition to that, it was the case, as the 
right hon, Gentleman had reminded them, 
that if they wished more power it was 
open to them to apply to be created into 
Urban Sanitary Authorities. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) said, 
he, too, was opposed to the Amendment, 
because he was an advocate of decentrali- 
sation. He agreed with the last speaker 
that Clause 14 was a most valuable part 
of the Bill, and gave all the powers that 
were necessary, and he was, therefore, 
glad to know that the President of the 
Local Government Board refused to 
accept the Amendment. 

*Mr. FULLER said, his object seemed 
to be misunderstood. He did not want 
the Local Government Board to under- 
take the work; he only wanted the con- 
sent of that authority to the parish doing 
its own work, and that consent could be 
given after inquiry by an Inspector. 
Under the circumstances, however, he 
asked- leave to withdraw the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) 
said, this was one of a series of Amend- 
ments which were intended, in his 
opinion, to abrogate the Parish Coun- 
cils functions now proposed to be dele- 
gated to the District Councils. -He had 
on a previous Amendment pointed out 
the inconvenience of constituting two 
distinct authorities to deal with one and 
the same class of subjects, and he was 
opposed to this Amendment because it 
would have the same effect. He was not 
sure that the Bill steered quite so clear 
as it might of this danger, and that it did 
not create a certain amount of confusion. 
The hon. Member apparently wanted 
to get rid of the District Council alto- 
gether. 

Mr. FULLER: No. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that not- 
withstanding his assertion to the con- 
trary, it was the practical effect of the 
Amendment, because it deprived the 
District Council of a considerable portion 
of the duties delegated to it by the Bill. 

*Mr. FULLER: Only in ease it fails 
to do its duty. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the hon. 
Gentleman assumed that the District 
Council would neglect its duty. He was 
not going himself to deny that very 
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likely it might do so, and when he came 
to the portionof the Bill which dealt with, 
District Councils he should feel it his duty 
to call attention to one or two cases in 
which it was likely they would fail. The 
effect of the hon. Gentleman’s proposition 
would be mainly to increase the powers 
of the County and Parish Councils, and 
to lessen those entrusted to the District 
Coancils, and a question might, if that 
were allowed, arise as to whether there 
was any necessity for the intervention of 
the District Council between the County 
and Parish Councils. As the hon. 
Member intended to withdraw his 
Amendment, he wished to say that when 
other Amendments of a like character 
were brought forward, he hoped he would 
not be charged with inconsistency when 
he reiterated his contention that the Dis- 
trict Council had simply been brought 
into the Bill by the Government in order 
to carry out the pledges which they had 
given. They knew very well that in 
many respects the work to be delegated 
to the District Council could be better 
done by other bodies. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Mr. SNAPE (Lancashire, S.E., Hey- 
wood) moved an Amendment giving three 
ratepayers as well as the Parish Council 
power to make complaint of default on 
the part of the Parish Council. He said 
he hoped the Government would agree to 
the proposal. The principle embodied in it 
had already been accepted by Parliament, 
and inserted in various Acts, including 
the Allotments Act of 1887 and the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, 
1890. He held that, especially on 
matters connected with the health of the 
community, ratepayers should have a 
right to complain in case of inaction on 
the part of the proper authority. Those 
hon. Members who were connected with 
County Councils must be well aware 
that, in consequence of the unwillingness 
of Local Authorities to move, there were 
many unhealthy dwellings and districts to 
be found. He thought it would be a 
great advantage if ratepayers should 
have power to make representations to 
the County Councils in case the Local 
Authority failed to take action. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 11, line 18, at end, insert,—*(2) A 
complaint under this section may be made by 
any three ratepayers residing in or near to the 
district of the District Council complained of 
as well as by a Parish Council.”—( Mr. Snape.) 
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Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: When the 
legislation to which my hon. Friend has 
alluded took place there were in exist- 
tence no Parish Councils, and theréfore 
these special provisions were deemed 
desirable, and it was thought desirable to 
have some local power to make complaint. 
But now we are constituting Parish 
Councils, and I must enter my respectful 
protest against this interference with 
those bodies, and against the suggestion 
that a Council elected by the parish may 
be dominated by some motive as to saving 
the rates, and will not therefore do its 
duty. I think it would be unwise to 
introduce into the parish conflicting 
authorities. The adoption of the 
Amendment could only lead to confusion, 
seeing that the hon. Member does not 
even propose to confine the power of 
complaining to parishioners. I hope, 
therefore, that my hon. Friend will not 

ress it. 

Mr. SNAPE said, he would not press 
the Amendment, but he still thought the 
proposal a desirable one, and he denied 
that it was intended to show any distrust 
of the Parish Council. 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE said, he thought 
the right hon. Gentleman failed to under- 
stand the object of the Amendment. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I fully under- 
stand it. 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE said, the 
right hon. Gentleman had commented 
unfavourably on the fact that the 
Amendment proposed to give power of 
complaint to three ratepayers “ residing 
in or near the district.” But the object 
was to meet the case of a nuisance which 
had its source in one parish, but really 
affected another parish, such, for instance, 
as a polluted stream. It was very 
desirable that anyone living in a district 
likely to be affected should have a right 
to complain. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sir J. GOLDSMID said, he had to 
submit an Amendment the effect of which 
would be that, when a District Council 
had determined on a plan for sewerage 
or water supply for a parish, the 
Parish Council should have the right to 
receive communication of such plan and 
express its opinion thereon previous to 
any contract being entered into for the 
execution of the work. He understood 
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the Government were willing to accept 
his proposal, but the President of the 
Local Government Board had framed it 
rather differently. He gladly adopted 
the altered form. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 11, line 18, at end, insert,— 
“When a District Council has determined 
on a plan for sewerage or water supply for any 
contributory place within the district they shall 
give notice thereof to the Parish Council of the 
— for which the works are to be provided 

ore any contract is entered into by them for 
the execution of the works.” 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he did not 
understand what was meant by that pro- 
posal. He had had that day to deal with 
the case of a sewerage scheme framed on 
behalf of a Rural Sanitary Authority, and 
lodged under the provisions of the Lands 
Clauses Act which gave powers to take 
land for such works. Now, was it in- 
tended that in such cases in future notice 
should be served on the Parish Council 
equally with the owners of the property 
affected ? If so, and should the Parish 
Council be of opinion that the scheme 
would create a nuisance—as it would, un- 
doubtedly, in the case he had had to deal 
with that day—would the Parish Council 
be at liberty to incur expense by oppos- 
ing it, or did the Amendment only intend 
that it should have an opportunity of ex- 
pressing an opinion? He thought it 
right, and some plan should be adopted 
to enable a Parish Council to state its 
views as to the effect of any scheme, but 
he hoped it was not intended that such 
power of expressing an opinion should 
involve a right to enter upon litigation. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: As has been 
pointed out, it would be unfair that 
-schemes of the sewerage or water supply 
should be carried out in a parish without 
the Parish Council having an opportunity 
of expressing its views thereon. I can 
assure the right hon. Gentleman that it 
is not intended to confer any power of 
taking up a litigious attitude or of spend- 
ing money ; all the Amendment will do 
will be to enable the Council to ascertain 

how the parish is being treated and to say 
whether or not it approves the scheme. 
Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that met 
his point, and he did not wish to oppose 
the Amendment. All it did, as he 
gathered, was to give the Parish Council 
a locus standi at any inquiry the Local 
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Government Roard might hold, and 
enable it to lay its views before the In- 
spector without, however, incurring any 
expense. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Str R. PAGET said, there was 
another point to which he wished to 
draw attention. The clause enabled the 
County Council to supersede the Dis- 
trict Council, but did not fix any limit 
to the supercession. He, therefore, 
moved an Amendment defining what 
should be done in that matter. 


Amendment proposed, 


After last Amendment, add, “Such duties 
and powers shall continue to he exercised by 
the County Council until the necessary works 
connected with the subject-matter of complaint 
have been completed.” 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be added to the last Amendment.” 


Str J. RIGBY said, he quite appre- 
ciated the object of the hon. Baronet ; 
but he thought the Amendment was 
quite unuecessary, as the powers of the 
County Council were already clearly de- 
fined. It would simply do what the Dis- 
trict Council should have done. 

Srr R. PAGET: How long will the 
supercession last ? 

Sir J. RIGBY: Until it has done 
the work which the District Council 
should have done. There can be no 
doubt about that. 

Mr. WHARTON (Yorkshire, Ripon) 
said, he understood from the reply of the 
right hon, Gentleman that this clause 
would not detract from the powers of the 
County Council to take the initiative 
when sanitary improvements were re- 
quired. During the last two or three 
years an immense amount of sanitary 
improvement, which had been much 
needed, had been effected in the County 
of Durham. The County Council called 
on the various Rural Sanitary Autho- 
ties to take action where it was required ; 
and the owners of the mining villages 
responded to the appeal of the Rural 
Sanitary Authorities with the most 
satisfactory results. He was glad to be 
assured that such good work on the 
part of the County Council would not 
be interfered with under the Act. 

Sir J. RIGBY: Not in any way. 

Str R. PAGET said, that the 
Solicitor General, with his eye of legal 
intelligence, might see in the words of 
the clause what was not visible to the 
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eye of the ordinary layman. However, 
he accepted the assurance of the hon, 
and learned Gentleman that his point 
was provided for already, and begged to 
withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question proposed, “That the clause, 
as amended, stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. MALLOCK (Devon, Torquay) 
said, he desired to call the Solicitor 
_ General’s attention to the fact that there 
was some confusion in the Bill as to the 
use of the singular and plural number. 
In past clauses the Parish Council was 
referred to in the singular number ; and 
in this clause and subsequent clauses it 
was referred to in the plural. 

Sir J. RIGBY said, he was sorry it 
was not allowed to remain in the singular. 
“ Parish Council” was a noun of multi- 
tude, and might be either singular or 
plural. 

CommanpvER BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) said, the clause sinned in 
two ways. He hated the District 
Council, for he thought it was bad ; but 
having decided to have it, it was a pity 
thata clause like this should be inserted in 
the Bill to destroy the authority of the 
District Council. He did not believe 
that under any circumstances the District 
Council would have sufficient interest in 
its work to induce it to carry it through 
in an effective fashion, and if the Bill 
gave to the Parish Council an appeal 
from them to the County Council, the 
motive to make the District Council do 
its duty would be still weaker. That 
was a sin of commission. There was 
also a sin of omission in the clause. The 
hon. Member for Ripon had said that the 
Durham County Council had been able 
to do a great deal of sanitary work. He 
did not know under what clause of the 
Act they had been able to doit. At 
any rate the County Council of his 
county were unable to appoint a medical 
officer for the reason that if such an offi- 
cer were appointed he would have no 
powers. In his judgment the County 
Council ought to be responsible for the 
general health of the county, and there- 
fore able to appoint a medical officer to 
look after the county. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


On Clause 16 (Officers of the Parish 
Council. 
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Mr. J. LOWTHER moved in page 11, 
line 19, to leave out “one of their number,” 
and insert “a parochial elector.” He 
thought it was desirable, especially in the 
eases of small parish communities, that 
the number of salaried officers should be 
reduced to the minimum. If the Parish 
Council could secure the services of one 
of their own numbers to act as clerk 
without remuneration, it would be the 
best plan in the interests of the pockets 
of the ratepayers. But he could not 
understand why some persons other than 
a member of the Parish Council should 
not be entitled to act as clerk, like- 
wise without remuneration. Of course 
it would be right enough that a person 
on whom enormous duties were thrown 
should be remunerated ; but in a small 
parish the duties of the clerk would be 
nominal, and he could not see why any 
person who volunteered to discharge the 
duties without salary should not be 
allowed to do so. There was one part 
of the clause which made him suspicious, 
and that was the sub-section—“ A Parish 
Council shall not appoint a vestry 
clerk.” He suspected that the reason 
why the clause provided that the clerk 
must be a member of the Council, was 
that the Government were afraid that in 
many cases the Parish Councils in those 
small rural communities might appoint 
such a terrible person as the parish 
vestry clerk. He hoped he was wrong 
in his suspicion. He begged to move the 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 11, line 19, to leave out the words 
“one of their number,” and insert the words 
“a parochial elector.” —(Vr. J. Lowther.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I fully sym- 
pathise with the desire of the right hon. 
Gentleman. Our object and the right 
hon. Gentleman’s object is to prevent 
expense as far as possible. We thought 
it desirable that if there is a sufficiently 
public-spirited member of the Parish 
Council disposed to Act as clerk to the 
Council without remuneration, he should 
be allowed to do so. ButI think it 
would be an awkward thing to introduce 
a stranger, for the Council would have no 
power over him unless they paid him. 


Mr. HENEAGE said, he hoped the 
Amendment would be withdrawn as the 
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explanation of his right hon. Friend the 
President of the Local Government Board 
was in the right and proper spirit. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that the 
right hon. Gentleman had met his point 
very fairly, and he would withdraw the 
Amendment. 

Mr. HANBURY (who was received 
with Ministerial cries of “ Agreed”) 
said, he did not see when a Member got 
up on the Opposition side of the House 
he should be greeted with these con- 
stant interruptions. Such action did not 
tend to shorten the proceedings. He 
desired to point out that though the 
President of the Local Government Board 
did not desire that any member of the 
Parish Council should be appointed clerk 
with a salary, it was quite possible to do 
so under Sub-section 3, which provided 
that “some other fit person” might 
be appointed clerk, with a salary. The 
Parish Council might consider one of 
their number a fit person for the post. 
He thought the words “not being a 
member of the Parish Council” should be 
inserted after “ or some other fit person.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 27, after the words “ fit person” to 
insert the words “not being a member of the 
Parish Council."—(Wr. Hanbury.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir J. RIGBY said, that this was 
another instance of the over nervous- 
ness on the part of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. The clause provided that the 
Parish Council might appoint one of 
their number as clerk without remunera- 
tion. That involved a negative on the 
appointment of a Parish Councillor as 
clerk with a salary. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he was 
afraid to enter into a controversy on a 
point of law with such an eminent legal 
authority as the Solicitor General 

Sir J. RIGBY: This is not an abso- 
lute point at law. It is a point anyone 
can understand. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Then I am 
bound to confess that I am nobody 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: If the right 
hon. Gentleman will refer to Clause 33, 
he will find that a Parish Councillor is 
disqualified from continuing in office if 
he accepts a position as a paid officer. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: I am glad to 
hear that, but 1 would advise the right 
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hon. Gentleman to give a copy of the 
Bill to the Solicitor General. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON said, he could 
not compliment the draftsmen on the 
clause. In the first place, the Parish 
Council were told that they might ap- 
point one of their own number as clerk ; 
in the next sentence they were told that 
an assistant overseer might be appointed ; 
then if there was no assistant overseer, a 
collector of poor rates might be ap- 
pointed ; and after that they might 
appoint anyone they liked. Surely 
it would have been sufficient to pro- 
vide that the Parish Council should 
have power to appoint aclerk ? That 
was what it came to after they had 
got through all this rigmarole. The 
clause should simply run— 

“The Parish Council may appoint a clerk, 
and pay him a salary.” 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, the 
President of the Local Government 
Board had argued that Clause 33 turned 
a Councillor out of the Parish Council if 
he held a paid office. Then, if that 
were so, the words “ without remunera- 
tion” in the present clause were sur- 
plusage, and not required. He, however, 
agreed with his hon. Friend the Member 
for Preston that the words “any fit 
person” included a member of the 
Parish Council, and it therefore seemed 
to him necessary to have the .Amend- 
ment adopted. 

Sir R. PAGET said, the matter 
could not be said to be quite clear with- 
out the insertion of the words proposed 
by the hon. Member for Preston. The 
Committee should remember that they 
were not legislating for lawyers, but for 
small bodies of Parish Councillors who 
should be told exactly and clearly what 
they were to do. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: It is not 
necessary to be a lawyer to understand 
Clause 33. It absolutely provides that 
no Parish Councillor can be a paid officer. 

*Mr. W. LONG said that, sofaras Clause 
33 was concerned, there was no doubt 
about it. But in that case what was the 
object of stating in the present clause that 
a Parish Council might appoint one of its 
number as clerk without remuneration ? 
There was really some doubt about the 
phraseology of the clause, but he did not 
think the words proposed would clear it 


up. 
*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Our motive 
is to indicate that the Parish Council 
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may appoint one of their number, but 
not to pay him. That has not an enacting 
force, but a guiding force. But we posi- 
tively object to the insertion of these 
words because they would really interfere 
with Clause 33. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, that 
Sub-section 2 of Clause 64 provided that 
an existing Vestry Clerk of a rural parish 
should become the clerk of the Parish 
Council. That seemed to be quite man- 
datory, and directed the Parish Council 
where there was an existing Vestry 
Clerk to appoint him clerk to the Parish 
Council. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: That matter 
will be explained at the proper time, 
when we come to Clause 64. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON moved 
to omit all the words in, line 28, after 
“remuneration,” in order to insert “ as 
they may think fit.” If a Parish 
Council appointed one of their own 
members as clerk there was no question 
of remuneration; but if the assistant 
overseer were appointed, the Parish 
Council were to consider his services 
when taking his salary into account, 
If they appointed a collector of poor 
rates the District Council was to come 
upon the scene, and he thought it was 
rather absurd not to trust the Parish 
Council to fix the salary of their own 
clerk. He could understand there was 
something to be said for the District 
Council or Boards of Guardians fixing 
the remuneration, as it might affect the 
poor rate ; but why the District Council 
should be brought in for the purpose of 
fixing the salary of any other fit person 
to he Clerk of the Council it passed the 
wit of man to understand. The right 
hon. Gentleman himself just now, in 
reading over the clause, read it in 
the way he (Mr. Grant Lawson) desired 
it to stand, and he therefore proposed his 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 11, line 28, to leave out all the words 
after “ remuneration,” and insert the words “as 
they may think fit.” 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, these re- 
strictive provisions were put in to prevent 
any unnecessary expenditure on the part 
of the Parish Council. If hon, Gentle- 





men opposite approved of the Amend- 
ment he was willing to accept it ; but if 
so he hoped it would be accepted at once, 
as they did not wish to be involved in a 
protracted discussion. 

*Mr. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, Aber- 
cromby) objected to the Amendment, as 
he knew something about the fixing of 
salaries, On the County Technical Com- 
mittee with which he was connected 
there had been a good deal of feeling 
as to parochial committees raising the 
salaries of their clerks, though, owing 
to the wise action of the County Coun- 
ceil, they were equalising them. He 
hoped the Government would not accept 
the Amendment. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) supported 
the view of his hon. Friend who had just 
spoken. It was quite clear, he thought, 
in the view of the right hon. Gentleman, 
that this taking away the last words of 
the sub-section might have the effect of 
raising the salary of the clerk, and that 
was what he did not want. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, it might, 
or it might be the other way. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, that 
perhaps the hon. Gentleman would with- 
draw his Amendment. [Cries of 
“No!” 

*Mr. W. LONG only rose to say he 
entirely approved of the Amendment, 
and if it was left to the Parish Council 
to find the money he did not think they 
were likely to be extravagant. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) said, that if they referred 
to Sub-section 3 in Clause 64 they found 
it said— 

“ Any existing.Assistant Overseer in a parish 

for which a Parish Council is elected shall, 
unless appointed by a Board of Guardians, 
become an officer of the Parish Council.” 
If the Amendment laid it down that the 
Parish Council could fix the salary at 
what they chose, there would be conflict- 
ing salaries. 

Mr. FISHER (Fulham) supported 
the Amendment of his hon. Friend, 
as he thought the Body that ought 
to estimate the value of “the services 
of their servant was the Parochial Body, 
who would know what amount of work 
their servant would be called upon to do. 
The parishes would be of varying sizes, 
having varying work to be done, and the 
District Counci] would not know how to 
estimate the value of the services rendered. 
[Cries of “Agreed!”] He did not 
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think they were agreed ; if they were he 
would not venture for a moment to waste 
the time of the House, but until he 
saw some signs of agreement he 
thought they ought to consider 
the question. The Parish Council who 
employed the clerk was the best able to 
judge whether he performed his duties in 
such a way as to deserve an increase of 
salary ; they ought to be able to reduce 
or increase the salary according to whe- 
ther the work was performed efficiently 
or inefficiently. He hoped the Amend- 
ment would meet with the support of the 
Committee. 

Sir R. PAGET, who was received 
with cries of “Oh!” said he thought 
hon. Members on that side of the House 
had a right to be heard. At the first 
glance the Amendment commended itself 
to him, and he understood the right hon. 
Gentleman to accept the Amendment, 
because he thought it might lead to the 
clerk getting a higher salary. On the 
whole he thought the Amendment to be 
an improvement of the clause, and he 
should therefore support it. 


Local Government 


Question put, and negatived. 
*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 


wished to move the omission of Sub- 
section (4) “A Parish Council shall not 
appoint a Vestry clerk.” He presumed 
what was meant, though it was not 
stated, was that they should not appoint 
a Vestry clerk as clerk of the Council. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: No, no. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, in that 
case why should they not say the Parish 
Council should not appoint the Prime 
Minister or the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer? Where did they find in the 
Bill power to appoint the clerk of the 
Vestry ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the ques- 
tion was provided for in an earlier part 
of the Bill. 

Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) : 
Does the right hon. Gentleman mean that 
they shall not appoint a clerk to the 
Vestry ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Not a Vestry 
clerk. 

Mr. FINCH (Rutland) said, he rose 
to propose a new sub-section to Sub- 
section 4 of the clause, and he trusted the 
Government might see their way to 
accept it. Parochial Committees were 
appointed under the Public Health Act, 
and to these committees powers were 


Mr. Fisher 
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given that often required the advice of a 
legal man to enable them to be properly 
carried out. Amongst the powers thus 
given were the making of new roads, 
doing away with nuisances, seeing after 
drainage, and such matters, and unless 
properly advised they might make mis- 
takes. He wished to provide that when 
the Council acted as a Parochial Com- 
mittee it should have the benefit of legal 
advice. They could not say that the 
clerks that would be appointed would be 
men of law or have any legal knowledge, 
and it might be essential they should 
have the advice of a clerk who could give 
them proper legal advice. Unless they 
gave power for the appointment of such 
a clerk, they might be certain the Sani- 
tary Authority would never make the 
Parish Council a Parochial Committee. 


Amendment proposed, 

In 11, line 29, after the words “ Vestry 
clerk,” to insert as a new sub-section ,—*“ When a 
Parish Council acts as a Parochial Committee 
by delegation from the District Council, it may 
have the services of such clerk for its pu 
as a Parochial Committee, as the District Coun- 
cil may direct.” —(Mr. Finch.) 


Question proposed, “ That the new 
sub-section be there inserted.” 


*Mr. DARLING (Deptford) said, if 
the Amendment were inserted, it seemed 
to him the Committee would have got 
into a considerable difficulty, becanse the 
words immediately preceding this pro- 
posal were “A Parish Council shall not 
appoint a Vestry clerk,” and then it was 
proposed, whereas they could not appoint. 
such a clerk, “ when a Parish Council acts 
as a Parochial Committee by delegation 
from the District Council, it may have the 
services of such clerk,” who had not been 
appointed “for its purposes as a Paro- 
chial Committee.” If the Amendment 
were accepted as it stood it would appear 
that they could not appoint a clerk, and 
when they could not appoint a clerk some 
other body should have the value of 
his services “as such.” It cost him 
a good deal to oppose this Amendment, 
because they could not but have it brought 
to their notice that they were told they 
were to sit there on Boxing Day. [Cries 
of “ Question!” ] He hoped that it was 
a question; but if they were, the Bill 
would compose the finest libretto in 
London ; therefore he hoped they would 
sit. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) said, the 
criticism of the hon. Gentleman was 
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smart but flippant. The purpose for 
which this Amendment was proposed 
was a sound and business-like purpose, 
and with a little alteration the Amend- 
ment might, he thought, be accepted. 
He understood the hon. Gentleman meant 
that the Parish Council should have the 
services of the District Council clerk. 
He would suggest that instead of saying 
“may ” the hon. Gentleman should put 
in “ shall,” and he would tell him why. 
His experience, and his hon. Friend the 
Member for Ripon (Mr. Wharton) would 
agree with him in this, was that when 
they appointed a clerk and said his ser- 
vices “may” be required, if they were 
required he immediately applied for an 
increase of salary, whereas if they said 
his services “shall” be required that was 
taken into account on the appointment. 
If the hon. Member would accept his 
verbal Amendments the Amendment 
would then read in this way— 

“ When a Parish Council acts as a Parochial 
Committee by delegation from the District 
Council, it shall have the services of the clerk 
of the District Council for its purposes.” 

If that were done he believed the right 
hon. Gentleman would accept the 


Amendment, despite the flippant criticism 


of the hon. Member for somewhere. 

*Mr. T.H. BOLTON said, in that case 
the Parish Council was to have two 
clerks, its own clerk for certain purposes, 
and the clerk of the District Council for 
other work. Such a course, he believed, 
would lead not only to a certain amount 
of friction but to additional expense. 
With all due respect to the hon. Gentle- 
man he would suggest that the Amend- 
meut was unnecessary. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that as he 
understood the meaning of the Amend- 
ment it was that the duty of discharging 
the delegated duties in the first instance 
belonged to the Rural District Council, 
and in the performance of those duties 
they would have the services of their 
own clerk. The old acting powers of 
the District Council enabled them to 
delegate certain work to the Parochial 
Committee, and he could not see why the 
clerk should not help the Parochial 
Committee as well as his own Council, 
He was inclined to advise the Committee 
to accept the Amendment with a verbal 
alteration—namely, to leave out “as the 
District Council shall direct.” That, 
he thought, would put it beyond all 
reasonable doubt. 
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THe DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: It 
would be better if the hon. Gentleman 
withdrew his Amendment and allowed 
it to be moved in the altered form. 

Sr J. DORINGTON (Glou- 
cester, Tewkesbury) said, before the 
Amendment was withdrawn he wished to 
point out that while he thought the 
Amendment should be introduced he was. 
doubtful whether is should be amended 
in so strict a sense as recommended by 
the hon, Member for Sunderland (Mr. 
Storey). He was acquainted with what 
took place when they appointed a 
Parochial Committee. It was appointed 
to do duties that the District Gouneil 
could not do, such as works of drainage 
in a distant district; the clerk of the 
District Council might not be able to 
supervise those works, and it might be 
desirable sometimes to have a solicitor to 
help the Parochial Committee in the 
duties; therefore he thought the Amend- 
ment was justified. He would suggest, 
however, they should insert the words— 
“shall have the services of such a person as 
the clerk on the Parochial Committee as the 
District Council shall direct.” 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, this 
seemed a good arrangement on the face 
of it, but suppose there were a dozen or 
15 parishes that wished to have a 
Parochial Committee, was this poor un- 
fortunate officer of the District Council 
to do the work of all of them? Some 
districts might have 30 or 40 parishes, 
and he wished to point out that delega- 
tion of the duties of the District Council 
might become so frequent that it would 
be almost impossible for the District 
Council officer to attend to every one of 
them. 

*Mr. W. LONG trusted the hon. Gen- 
tleman would accept the combined sugges- 
tions of his hon. Friend behind him and 
the Member for Sunderland (Mr. Storey). 
If it were made permissive the difficulty 
would not arise as if it were made 
obligatory. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) said, 
the Amendment was very good as it stood 
on the Paper, but how would it be carried 
out ? Did they suppose that any solicitor 
who was appointed clerk of the District 
Council would see about all these com- 
mittees? He would do nothing of the 
sort; he would send a clerk here and 
there, and he would make a bargain to do 
this, or to have a supplemental fee, and 
the expense would be thrown on the 
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Parish Council. They would have to 
look after drainage, sewerage, and other 
matters, and they would not require a 
solicitor to do that. If they wanted a 
lawyer then he admitted they ought to 
have the use of the District Council 
clerk, and, therefore, what was required 
was that the Parish Council should have 
the right to say whether they wanted bis 
services or not. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER thought they 
could meet the views of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sunderland (Mr. Storey), and the 
hon. Member for Gloucester (Sir J. 
Dorington), and he would suggest that 
the hon. Member should add, after the 
words “ Parochial Committee” in the last 
line, the words “unless the District 
Council otherwise direct.” 

Mr. HENEAGE said, what he wanted 
was that the Parish Council should say 
whether they required it ; he did not want 
the District Council clerk to press his ser- 
vices on the Parish Council ; he did not 
want this lawyer—he knew what lawyers 
were—to be sending his clerk here and 
there, and recouping himself by fees and 
salaries out of the Parish Council. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that the 


Amendment, as now suggested, would 
cover what the right hon. Gentleman 


required. If the Amendment were pro- 
posed in the form suggested, and upon 
which they seemed to be all agreed, he 
would accept it. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER considered that 
if Parish Council required the legal 
advice of the clerk of a District Council, 
whe, he presumed, would be a local legal 
practitioner, they ought not to have to 
pay him. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Amendment proposed, 


In line 29, after the words “ Vestry Clerk,” to 
insert as a new sub-section,—* When a Parish 
Council acts as a Parochial Committee by deie- 
gation from the District Council, it shall have 
the services of the clerk of the District Council, 
unless the District Council otherwise direct.”— 
(Mr. Finch.) 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Cotoner LOCKWOOD (Essex, 
Epping) moved the following Amend- 
ment :— 

In line 30, to leave out from the word “ Coun- 


cil,” toend of line 31, and insert the words 
“shall appoint a banker.” 


He explained that the object was to 
provide that the funds of a Parish Coun- 
cil might be placed in the hand of a banker 
who would be a responsible person. 


Mr. Heneage 
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Amendment proposed, 

In line 30, to leave out from the word 
“ Council,” to the end of line 31, and insert the 
words “shall appoint a banker.”—(Colonel 
Lockwood.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause ” 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he could 
not accept the Amendment, the effect of 
which would be to make the appoint- 
ment of a banker by a Parish Council 
compulsory. ‘There was nothing to pre- 
vent them appointing a banker. There 
was many a Parish Council where there 
was no banker in the neighbourhood, and 
it was, therefore, be very undesirable to 
make it compulsory. He had great 
respect for bankers, and in large matters 
it would be desirable to have a banker, 
but in small matters he did not think it 
would be desirable. He did not see why 
they should fetter the discretion of the 
Parish Council. 

Cotonet LOCKWOOD said, that in 
a neighbourhood where there was not a 
banker the funds might be deposited in 
the Post Office Savings Bank. His 
object was to make this compulsory. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES hoped this 
Amendment would not be adopted. A 
banker was defined to be a person to 
whom people lent their money without 
security, and without interest. That 
was a luxury, and they did not pro- 
pose that the Parish Councils should 
indulge in luxuries. He confessed that 
this clause as to the appointment of 
the treasurer, coupled with the Amend- 
ment which the right hon. Gentleman 
himself proposed to move that the trea- 
surer should give security, was very 
much better than the Amendment now 
under discussion. He would far rather 
have a treasurer with security than a 
banker without it. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER moved— 


In page 11, line 31, at end, insert “and the 
treasurer shall give such security as may be 
required by regulations of the County Council.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. JEFFREYS proposed the follow- 
ing Amendment :— 

In page 11, line 33, after the first “ parish,” to 
insert “ except such as relate to the affairs of the 
Church, or of any ecclesiastical charity, or to 
any duty of the minister of the parish.” 

He hoped the right Gentleman would 
accept the Amendment, because the words 
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were incorporated in a subsequent 
Amendment of his (Mr. Fowler’s) own. 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER did not wish to 
anticipate any discussion as to the custody 
of parish documents, which would come 
on in his next Amendment ; but this pro- 
vision in the Bill bad no bearing upon 
ecclesiastical affairs in any shape or form. 
It was intended to meet cases where 
documents were required to be deposited 
with the parish clerk, either under this 
Act or by Statute or by Standing Orders 
of Parliament. So that there should be 
no. possible misconception on that point, 
if the hon. Member would withdraw his 
Amendment he would himself propose to 
amend the sub-section by adding the 
words— 

“All documents required by Statute or by 
Standing Order of Parliament to be deposited.” 

Sm R. WEBSTER considered this 
the best suggestion, and it would clearly 
show that the sub-section only applied 
to official documents that had to be de- 
posited by law. 

Mr. LEIGHTON inquired what the 
documents were which had to be de- 
posited ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER had not the 
Standing Orders at his fingers’ ends, 
but he might say that if a railway or 
canal went through a parish, or there was 
any public work for which statutory 
authority was required, plans and docu- 
ments had to be deposited with the 
parish clerk, and this was really to carry 
out that. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER proposed, after 
the word “required,” to add the words 
“by Statute or by Standing Orders of 
Parliament.” 

Amendment agreed to. 

Mr. HENEAGE moved, in line 
34, after “ deposited with,” to insert “ the 
treasurer or.” He said: that, as a rule, 
the treasurer was a substantial man, and 
there was the further advantage that he 
had to give security. 

Amendment proposed, 

In line 34, after the words “ deposited with,” 
to insert the words “the treasurer or.”—(Mr. 
Heneage.) 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that the 
parish clerk, or where there was no 
parish clerk, the Chairman was the 
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proper person to entrust with the custody 
of these documents. The treasurer was 
appointed for a totally different purpose, 
and these documents were required to be 
deposited with other documents with the 
parish clerk. On the ground of neces- 
sibility this was the best course. 

Mr.JESSE COLLINGS thought that 
under the Railway Act of 1845 it was 
compulsory for such documents to be 
lodged with the parish clerk. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the right 
hon. Gentleman had spoken of necessi- 
bility as being a desideratum in this con- 
nection. He had mentioned the Chair- 
man, but the Chairman might be resi- 
dent three miles away. The treasurer 
was a substantial individual in his own 
person, and there were persons behind 
him who had to give security, and he, 
for his part, proposed that the person in 
whose charge the documents were placed 
should be one who had afforded security 
himself, or had obtained it elsewhere. 

Mr. HENEAGE asked leave to with- 
draw the Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON proposed 

after the words * Parish Council,” to in- 
sert the words— 
‘and the enactments in respect to the inspec- 
tion of and taking copies of and extracts from 
any such document, shall apply as if the clerk 
or chairman, as the case may be, were men- 
tioned therein.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
*Mr. H. H. FOWLER proposed the 


following Amendment :— 

In page 11, line 35, at end, add—* (7) All parish 
books and documents, other than those relating 
exclusively to the affairs of the Church or to 
ecclesiastical charities, but inclusive of any 
documents directed by law to be kept with the 
public books, writings, and papers of the parish, 
shall either remain in their existing custody, 
or be deposited in such custody as the Parish 
Council may direct ; and the Incumbent and 
Churchwardens on the one part, and the Parish 
Council on the other, shall have reasonable 
access to the documents in the custody of the 
other of them, and any difference as to custody 
or access shall be determined by the County 
Council.” 

He should, he said, like to explain to the 
Committee exactly the principles on 
which they had gone. First of all, the 
law excluded altogether the registers of 
baptisms, marriages, and burials. Their 
custody were provided for by Act of 
Parliament — 52nd George the 3rd, 
chapter 136—which they did not interfere 
with in any way. Then he proposed to 
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exclude altogether from this section any 
documents or parish books relating ex- 
clusively to the affairs of the Church or 
to ecclesiastical charities. The Com- 
mittee would recollect that they did not 
interfere with the Vestry in its ecclesias- 
tical aspect. The Vestry would still 
remain the body, and its officers, whether 
Incumbent or Churchwardens, as the case 
might be, would still have the custody of 
documents which were exclusively eccle- 
siastical or related to ecclesiastical 
charities. Then they came to two other 
distinct classes of hooks, papers, and 
documents ; first, those which were 
partly ecclesiastical and secular, and 
those which were altogether secular. He 
took it that with reference to the last 
description of papers there could be no 
difference of opinion that the Parish 
Council stepping into the shoes of the 
Vestry in its non-ecclesiastical aspect 
must of course step into its shoes so 
far as concerned documents which do not 
relate to that object. This clause con- 
cerned minute books and books of 
account, and these, no doubt, in the past 
would be partly secular and partly 
ecclesiastical. The proposition of the 
Government made to the Committee was 
this: That those public books, writings, 
and documents should either remain in 
their existing custody, which would be 
possibly the Vestry, or be deposited in 
such custody as the Parish Council might 
direct. That was the first provision. 
They next provided that access to 
these books and papers should always 
be afforded to those who represented 
the ecclesiastical side of the parish 
on the one hand, and those who re- 
presented the secular side on the other. 
There was a provision that the Incum- 
bents and Churchwardens on the one 
part, and the Parish Council on the other, 
should have reasonable access to these 
documents, and then they proposed to 
provide, in case of difference, as tocustody 
or access—and of course it was possible 
some differences of opinion would arise 
mainly on the ground that this or that 
document was not exclusively ecclesias- 
tical or secular—that that difference 
should be determined by the County 
Council. He should be glad to listen to 
any objection which might be made to 
the Committee as to the proposal. 
Ecclesiastical documents were to be left 
in ecclesiastical hands, secular documents 
in secular hands, documents partly eccle- 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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siastical aud partly secular to be deposited 
under the control of the Parish Council, 
either where they were now, or in some 
new depository, but in case of a difference 
of opinion arising, the County Council 
should interfere and decide. There was 


‘thus an immediate Court of Appeal to 


settle this question. He thought it very 
desirable that there should be some 
superintending authority as to the custody 
of these documents, and it had occurred 
to the Government that it would be an 
advisable thing to invest the County 
Council with power from time to time to 
inquire how these documents were pre- 
served. He very much wished it had 
been in their power to extend the pro- 
visions of that Order to the registers of 
births, deaths, and marriages. These 
were the documents which were the most 
important, and most in danger, and had 
been in the past. But he had from the 
first maintained that this Bill did not and 
would not interfere with any ecclesias- 
tical question, one way or the other, and 
therefore on that ground the clause ex- 
cluded all ecclesiastical documents. He 
begged to move the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 11, line 35, at end of the Clause, to 
add the words,—* (7) All parish books and docu- 
ments other than those relating exclusively to 
the affairs of the Church or to ecclesiastical 
charities, but inclusiveof any documents directed 
by law to be kept with the public books, writ- 
ings, and papers of the parish, shall either 
remain in their existing custody, or be deposited 
in such custody es the Parish Council may 
direct ; and the Incumbent and Churchwardens 
on the one part, and the Parish Council on the 
other, shall have reasonable access to the docu- 
ments in the custody of the other of them, 
and any difference as to custody or access shall 
be determined by the County Council.” —(WVr. 
H. H. Fowler.) ; 

Question proposed, “ That those words 


be there inserted.” 


*Sir R. WEBSTER did not rise at the 
present moment to express any opinion 
on debateable matters that might be 
raised on subsequent Amendments. He 
would rather postpone that, because he 
did not desire to initiate a discussion 
until he knew exactly the points to be 
raised. There were two points of great 
importance to which he desired to draw 
the attention of the President of the 
Local Government Board. The right 
hon. Gentleman had stated perfectly 
truly that the custody of the registers of 
births, marriages, and deaths, were con- 
trolled by certain Statutes. Had he suf- 
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ficiently considered whether it was quite 
clear that these words might not affect 
these Statutes ? [The Soriciror Gen- 
ERAL said, it was clear the words did not 
affect the Statutes in any way.] The 
next point was what was to happen with 
reference to a document which unques- 
tionably did contain entries with regard 
to ecclesiastical matters. Take the case 
that there was in a book extracts of 
church ages ; entries of Churchwardens, 
matters relating to the affairs of the 
Church, and also in the same book certain 
entries of a secular character. Did the 
right hon. Gentleman propose, where they 
were clearly and distinctly entries in 
reference to ecclesiastical matters, that 
the County Council should have the dis- 
cretion ? because it seemed to him that 
was a matter as to which there might 
beserious objection. He could understand 
if some direction were given as to the 
character or proportion of the entry, or 
something of that kind. But to give 
an absolute discretion, in the first in- 
stance, to the Parish Council, and in the 
second to the County Council, simply 
because there happened to be in the 
same book which contained ecclesiastical 
matters some entries of a secular charac- 
ter, was a position that ought not to be 
taken unless they were satisfied that it 
was the right course to adopt. It ap- 
peared to him that the right course to 
take, in the first instance, would be to 
leave such documents in their present 
custody, otherwise the subject might give 
rise to considerable discussion, and to 
much heartburning. There was a strong 
feeling that the custody of such docu- 
ments ought not to be changed unless 
there was a necessity for it. He hoped 
that the whole matter would be fully 
discussed before the Committee came to 
a decision with regard to it. 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN 
thought there was no one who 
would not feel that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Local Go- 
vernmeut Board had very fully redeemed 
his pledge with regard to this question, 
and they all felt that he had made a very 
fair attempt not to interfere with eccle- 
siastical affairs or property in this matter. 
At the same time, he wished to move his 
Amendment to the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s Amendment, which was to leave 
out all the words from “ documents,” in 
line 1, down to the word “remain,” in 
line 4, for the purpose of inserting the 
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word “shall.” He wished that the 
Parish Councils, for the sake of parish 
work and parish business, should have 
every facility for due access to these 
documents ; but, at the same time, that 
these documents should remain in their 
existing custody. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had divided the documents under 
three heads—namely, those that were 
purely ecclesiastical, which were to 
remain in their present custody, those 
which were partly ecclesiastical and 
partly secular, and those which were 
purely secular—as to which the right 
hon. Gentleman had said he thought 
there could be no difference of opinion 
at all. Although the Vestry was going 
to continue with practically the same 
constitution as it had at present, they 
proposed to take away from that body 
its own records and history, and to hand 
them over toa new body. That was a 
proposal to which they (the Opposition) 
could not assent. If the Vestry was 
to continue to exist, why should these 
documents be given up to a new body? 
Then, with regard to the more difficult 
class of records—those which were partly 
ecclesiastical and partly secular —the 
right hon. Gentleman proposed that the 
County Council should be the authority 
to decide which were ecclesiastical and 
which not. 

Mr. H.H. FOWLER: No. | 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN 
said, Yes. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, No; they 
would have no more right to control 
purely ecclesiastical documents than they 
would have to the Communion plate. 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN 
said, they would have to select and choose 
and decide which was an ecclesiastical 
and which a secular document. That was 
rather a curious extension of the powers 
of the County Council. He admitted it 
might work fairly well in England ; but 
did the right hon. Gentleman think that 
a Welsh County Council would be a fair 
body to decide what was ecclesiastical 
and what was not? The majority of a 
Welsh County Council would hold that 
nothing belonged to the Church. He could 
not conceive a more preposterous body to 
decide such a matter than a Welsh County 
Council. When they considered that the 
majority of those who would have to 
decide these questions in Wales were 
opposed to the Church, and held that 
nothing, not even church buildings, 
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belong to the Church, they would under- 
stand what he meant. He would put a 
case such as that indicated by the late 
Attorney General (Sir R. Webster). 
The Vicar of Harley, in Berkshire, had 
written to him to the effect that in his 
parish book, dating from 1699, there 
were minutes of secular Vestries and of 
ecclesiastical Vestries alike all in the 
same volume. Was the County Council 
to tear out certain pages and hand them 
over to the Parish Council, and to 
tear out others and hand them 
over to the Vestry? The existence of 
such documents was a very strong argu- 
ment for leaving them in their present 
custody. Although this might not 
appear to be a matter of first importance, 
it was one of great importance ; next to 
the question of parish rooms, it was the 
question that excited most interest among 
the clergy. He had read a very large 
number of letters from clergymen in 
every part of the Kingdom asking that 
the custody of the Vestry documents and 
other parish records which had remained 
with them up to the present should re- 
main with them for the future. The 
only satisfactory reason that could be 
given for handing these records over to 
the Parish Council would be that they 
should be better and more safely kept. 
He did not think that a Parish Council 
elected every year would be a better cus- 
todian than the existing authorities. 
His hon. Friends and himself were per- 
fectly willing that the Parish Council 
should have perfectly free access to the 
records ; but they should remain in their 
present custody. He begged te move 
his Amendment as an Amendment to 
the proposed Amendment. 

In line 1, to leave out from the word “ docu- 
ments,” to the word “remain,” in line 4, in 
in order to insert the word “ shall.” 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON 
(Shropshire, Oswestry) said, as he 
understood it, the hon. Member for 
Thirsk dealt with the exclusion of 
the registrars of marriages, baptisms, and 
burials. 

THe DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: I 
must put the Amendment that has been 
moved. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON : This 
is a different question. 

Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN : This 
Amendment of the hon. Member (Mr. 
Boscawen) has been moved, and I have 
to put it. 

Mr. Griffith-Boscawen 
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Sir R. WEBSTER: No, Sir. With 
great respect, it has not been moved, and 
you have not put it. 

THe DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: Or- 
der, order ! 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: I 
think it has not been moved. 

Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: Or- 
der! The Amendment has been moved, 
It can be withdrawn when proposed to 
the Committee ; but it has been moved, 
and I am bound to put it. 

Mr. GRIFFITH - BOSCAWEN : 
Excuse me, Sir Julian 

THe DEPUTY CHAIRMAN : 
Order! It is the duty of the Chairman 
when an Amendment has been moved to 
propose it from the Chair. This Amend- 
ment has been moved, and I now pro- 
pose it. 

Question proposed, “That the words 
‘other than’ stand part of the proposed 
Amendment.” 


*Sir R. WEBSTER said, he made no 
apology for again mentioning to the 
Committee the points that he already 
dealt with, for when he last spoke he had 
not had his attention ealled to the 6th 
sectionjof the 5$th of George IV. which 
dealt with the question of the keeping of 
the registry of marriages, baptisins, and 
burials, and gaye directions as to the 
keeping of them and parish books. He 
would direct attention to this provision, 
and he thought they might deal with 
those registries now. 

THe DEPUTY CHAIRMAN : The 
question is perfectly in Order as I have 
put it. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman is at liberty to move any 
words afterwards. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the Go- 
vernment were not going to argue this 
point. The Solicitor General was of 
opinion that the matter was clearly under- 
stood ; but if an authority of the high 
eminence and great legal standing of 
the late Attorney General had any doubt 
they would further consider it. They 
did not mean that those registers should 
be interferred with,and he would suggest 
an Amendment in this form—after “other 
than,” leave out “those,” and insert 
“ registers.” 

Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN : The 
Amendment before the Committee must be 
decided in the first instance. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, of course ; 
and in that case he would like to clear 
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the ground between them. What was 


the point of difference ? He understood 
they had before them a proposal with 
reference to the retention of these docu- 
ments and their custody. By the Bill 
they were constituting a new secular 
authority, and his view was that all 
secular documents should be placed in the 
custody of that authority. They believed 
that that was the hest way in which 
these documents could be kept, and 
tnought they would be better kept in that 
way than they were now. He was quite 
willing to recognise the sentiment—or, 
perhaps, he should say, any higher feel- 
ing—entertained by Churchmen with re- 
gard to documents partly ecclesiastical 
and partly secular, and he would listen to 
any suggestion with regard to their 
custody. But so far as this Amendment 
was concerned it would place them in a 
false position as regarded secular docu- 
ments. The Parish Council was entitled, 
in his opinion, to the custody of the 
secular documents of the parish—past, 
present and future. With regard 
to what had been said as to the 
probable action of the Welsh County 
Council, be did not think anyone would 
agree that a County Council would act 
in the manner which the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Boscawen) had thought fit to sug- 
gest. There was no necessity for 
contesting this question. If the hon. 
Gentleman opposite would suggest what 
it was he required, they would endea- 
vour to deal with the matter. He (Mr. 
Fowler) must, however, stand on the 
principle that secular documents relating 
to the parish ought to be in the custody 
of the Parish Council. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON asked 
what did the Government propose ? 
They proposed to hand over the his- 
torical documents relating to the parish 
to those whom the Parish Council might 
wish or direct to receive them. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The secular 
documents only. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
there were many documents which, 
though not ecclesiastical, were part and 
parcel of the history of the parish, written 
by the officers of the Church, and under 
the right hon. Gentleman’s proposal 
these documents would be placed in the 
hands of the secular authority. Where 
were they to be taken to? They might 
be taken toa neighbouring town. The 
Government were not justified in sweep- 
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ing away the old historical documents 
and parish libraries, and handing them 
over to the custody of persons who had 
not yet provided a chest or a house to 
place them in. There were many 
examples of the destruction of ancient 
documents by Municipalities, especially 
at the beginning of the century. Almost 
all the Welsh records in Carnarvonshire 
had been lost owing to careless custodians 
having carted them away because they 
could not read them, being written in 
Latin. It might be that the documents 
would get into the hands of a clerk who 
would take them to his home, and they 
would ultimately be lost. They should 
always separate ancient from modern 
documents. The Parish Council did not 
need anything to begin with except a 
minute-book, and there was no need for 
its going to the expense of buying a safe. 
New machinery should be of the simplest 
character. What was the idea? Any- 
one who wanted to see a certain docu- 
ment would have first to go to the 
Council, and then to the Vicar. That 
would be very inconvenient. All the 
Parish Council required was access to 
these documents. Why, the proposal 
was a gratuitous insult to the Church. 
The provision suggested by the Govern- 
ment was, in his opinion, only a provision 
for the better destruction of parish docu- 
ments. 

Mr. DARLING (Deptford) said, he 
doubted whether the draftsman and 
enabled the right hon. Gentleman to 
carry out what he intended by this 
Amendment. The clause said that the 
documents should either remain in their 
existing custody, or such custody as the 
Parish Council might direct. But so 
long as they remained in their existing 
custody, there was no means whereby 
the Parish Council could get access to 
them, nor was there any provision to 
show that the ordinary was bound to 
obey the orders of the Parish Council. If 
they looked at Sub-section 8 

Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: Order! 
Sub-section 8 is not now the question. 

Mr. DARLING said, he only referred 
to that sub-section for the purpose 
of showing the provision as to the 
person who could be called upon to obey 
the Council. The section as it stood raised 
the greatest doubt as to whether the 
right hon. Gentleman had done what he 
desired to do, and, whether this Amend- 
ment was carried or not, all the Ordinary 
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would have to do, it seemed to him (Mr, 
Darling), was,when he got thedocuments, 
to stick to them. 

*Mr. THORNTON (Clapham) said, 
that he had had some experience of valuable 
documents in village communities, and 
he desired to say that the Parish Councils 
could not be expected to take proper 
care of such documents. He did not 
speak without having had some experi- 
ence. Four or five years ago, with an 
expert of the British Museum, he had 
had access to a chest containing the 
history of Harrow School, and he then 
saw documents of almost priceless value 
nearly destroyed in consequence of not 
having been properly taken care of. 
Well, if documents suffered when under 
the care of cultured men like the masters 
of Harrow School, in sueceeding genera- 
tlons how could it be expected that they 
would be safe in the hands of Parish 
Councils ? He did not mean to say that 
all villagers were non-literary. Indeed, 
although a fair sprinkling of men capable 
of guarding these documents existed 
amongst the country clergy, it would not 
be true to say that the present system was 
nearly perfect. They might find plenty of 
villagers perfectly capable of taking care 
of historical documents, but he did not 
know whether the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board had gone fully into the 
matter and really thought that the 
best custodians of these priceless papers 
‘which, if half secular and half eccle- 
siastical, practically contained a medieval 
history of England would be the Parish 
Councils. The ecclesiastical and secular 
history of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries is contained in these docu- 
ments. He did not think, therefore, 
having regard to their value, that 
they should be confided to people 
less able to take care of them than 
those who had had the keeping of them 
hitherto. He thought it right to make 
this protest (which was founded on con- 
siderable experience) against the pro- 
posal of the Government. 

Mr. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, Aber- 
cromby) said, he was acquainted with an 
educational charity, of some importance, 
which happened to have a small dole 
attached to it amounting to 40s. a year. 
He wished to ask if the books of that 
educational charity would have to be 
transferred to the Parish Council under 
this Amendment, in consequence of the 
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dole. It seemed to him that inasmuch 
as educational charities were the most 
important there should be words inserted 
in the Amendment preserving to the 
present trustees the care of the books. 

*Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS 
(Notts, Mansfield) said, he should like 
to hear from the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board whether or not he was right in 
supposing that the clause would operate 
only in the case of existing documents ? 
If the clause would be so limited, the 
word “existing” should be inserted. 
In reply to the hon. Member for Shrop- 
shire, he thought he was at liberty to say 
that if there should happen to be 
parochial books and other documents in 
the possession of Nonconformist Bodies, 
they would consider it no insult whatever 
to have them handed over to the Parish 
Council; but he would be surprised to 
find that any such documents are in their 
possession. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Here- 
ford) wished to ask whether under 
parish books and documents, maps 
would be included, such as an ordnance 
maps which many parishes had acquired. 
Very often the person who had charge 
of the parish map did not know where 
to put it. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had spoken of awards under the 
Enclosure Acts as being documents of a 
purely secular character. No doubt they 
were, but the right hon. Gentleman 
would know that most of these were by 
law deposited with the Clerk of the 
Peace of the county, who was now clerk 
to the County Council. Would the 
Amendment require these awards to be 
taken out of their present custody ? 

Mr. BILL (Staffordshire, Leek) said, 
that no doubt there were many members 
of the Committee who were or had been 
Churchwardens. As one himself of 28 
or 30 years’ standing, he should like to 
back up the appeal made by the hon. 
Member for Tunbridge. In the parish 
in which he lived the Vestry book dated 
back from the beginning of the century. 
It contained, for the most part, the 
minutes of the parish in its ecclesiastical 
aspect; but, at the same time, inter- 
spersed amongst these minutes there 
were minutes of the election of Overseers, 
Assistant Overseers, and Highway Sur- 
veyors. The book in this way had a 
twofold character. At the same time it 
would not be right, he thought, from a 
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Church point of view, that such a book 
should be taken out of the custody of the 
Church officials. He would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board to consider 
what would happen if the Bill passed 
and the Parish Council obtained pos- 
session of a book such as he had de- 
scribed. The Easter Vestry would take 
place at the usual time, but it would be 
without its Vestry book, and the officials 
would have to go hat in hand to the 
Parish Council and ask for the loan of 
the book before the minutes could be 
inserted. The Committee would see 
that a proceeding of that kind would be 
derogatory to the Church. He there- 
fore supported the appeal of the hon. 
Member for Tunbridge. 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that a 
map would be a document under the 
clause. As to the enclosure awards, two 
copies of these were always made. One 
of these would be deposited with the 
Clerk of the Peace, and the other would 
be the parish document. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON asked if the 
right hon. Gentleman’s reply would 
apply to the tithe map ? 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Yes. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) 
said, he wished to know if provision 
would be made for the official custody of 
these documents, for the Amendment 
only said “ be deposited in such custody 
as the Parish Council may direct.” Was 
it not desirable to go more into detail on 
a matter of this kind? A good deal 
ought to be left to the discretion of 
Public Bodies ; but it must be remem- 
bered that the Parish Council, especially 
in the case of small parishes, might con- 
sist of persons who were not perhaps 
antiquarian or particularly well practised 
with the custody of documents, and he 
thought some provision should be made 
in the Bill for these documents to be 
duly taken care of. Some reference had 
been made to the fact that many docu- 
ments had suffered whilst in the custody 
of those who were at present responsible 
for them. He was afraid that was the 
case, and he thought some provision ought 
to be made for the proper custody of the 
documents. He did not know if the 
right hon. Gentleman proposed to bring 
words up to this. Very properly the 
right hon. Gentleman had left the ulti- 
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mate responsibility in the County Coun- 
cil ; but did he propose that that body 
should send out a roving commission to 
make inquiries all over the country ? He 
(Mr. Lowther) took the second part of 
the Amendment to mean that if the 
attention of the County Council were 
drawn to the fact that the parish docu- 
ments were not being properly cared for, 
they ought to take the necessary steps to 
insure their safe custody. So far as the 
eare of the document, in the first instance, 
was concerned, the matter was now left 
to the absolute discretion of the Parish 
Council, and there was then to be this 
nebulous intervention on the part of the 
County Council. He did not think that 
if the Amendment were left in its present 
form the County Council would think 
it within its province to interfere. The 
right hon. Gentleman should indicate 
what machinery the County Council 
should adopt for the efficient exercise of 
what he might call this appellate juris- 
diction. 


Sir J. DORINGTON (Gloucester, 
Tewkesbury) said, that what struck him 
was the inadequacy of the provision for 
the care of these documents. The Parish 
Council would have no place where they 
could be put. There was no regular 
place now. They were kept where it 
was most convenient to keep them, and 
generally they had remained in the cus- 
tody of the Incumbent of the parish. 
Under the Bill it would be difficult to 
see how the Incumbents were still to ex- 
ercise that supervision, because, to a large 
extent, they would be ousted from their 
position. Still there was a suggestion in 
the elause which, if it were extended and 
made a little more definite would answer 
the purpose. The Amendment said— 

“Shall either remain in their existing cus- 
tody, or be deposited in such custody as the 
Parish Council may direct.” 

If some words were added _ to 
show that the Parish Council was not to 
remove the documents unless they had, 
to the satisfaction of somebody or other, 
found a better place for them, the security 
of those documents would be provided 
for. He supposed the proper place for 
keeping parish documents at present was 
the vestry of the church, but that, owing 
to dampness, was not always good for 
storing papers. To store them in the 
Incumbent’s house laid them open to the 
danger of fire. In his own parish they 
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were kept in the National schoolroom, 
and that in other parishes might be con- 
sidered a satisfactory place. Of course, 
it would be a good thing to have in the 
parish a strong room such as could be 
found at the bankers’, but that was out 
of the question in country villages, and 
it would be inconvenient to take the 
books and documents to a neighbouring 
town, as it would prevent ready access 
to them. He would suggest this was not 
an ecclesiastical question; it was an 
archeological and antiquarian question. 
It was most important that the documents 
should all be kept together, proper access 
to them being secured as might be 
required. 

Mr. MACDONA (Southwark, Rother- 
hithe) said, that he had had charge of 
parochial documents for many years, 
They were in many cases most valuable, 
and he could not see where the religious 
element came in. He appealed to hon, 
Members on either side of the House 
whether it was not within their experi- 
ence that many of these documents, 
which were most valuable historically, 
were very carelessly kept. He knew 
eases in which public-houses in the 
neighbourhood of the Church had been 
the depositories of many of these docu- 
ments. He would vote for the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Tunbridge 
in so far as he was unwilling to allow 
Parish Councils to have charge of these 
documents. He (Mr. Macdona) would 
go further—and perhaps some Churchmen 
would think he was prepared to go too 
far—and say that he would take everyone 
of these documents away and deposit 
them where the Magna Charta itself was 
stored—namely, in the Rolls Court in 
London. He would do that without in- 
flicting any injury on any of the present 
custodians of these documents, whom he 
would allow to retain their fees. Further- 
more he would have copies of the docu- 
ments made and deposited in the parish 
if the Parish Council desired to have 
them, and he would make these copies 
evidence in a Court of Law. 


*Sir R. WEBSTER said, he had 
endeavoured to frame some words to 
carry out his intention, and they would 
appear in form on the Paper to-morrow, 
so that they could be further considered. 
His proposal was that all parish books 
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and documents other than registers of 
marriages, baptisms, and burials, and 
books or documents containing entries 
wholly or partly relating to the affairs of 
the Church, or to ecclesiastical charities, 
should remain in their existing custody ; 
but that all other parish books or docu- 
ments should either remain in their exist- 
ing custody or should be deposited in 
such custody as the Parish Council 
should direct. He submitted that that 
was an honest proposal to carry out the 
spirit of the Amendment of the President 
of the Local Government Board. With 
regard to the historical part of the 
matter it was agreed that it was not 
necessary to hand over to the Parish 
Council any ancient documents—that 
was to say, documents 50 or 100 years 
old—and some words might be inserted 
in the proposed clause to exempt such 
document. He quite agreed with the 
right hon. Gentleman that documents re- 
lating to Overseers’ duties and matters of 
a secular character should be in the 
custody of the Parish Council, or that 
the Council should have access to such of 
them as were not in their custody. But 
from a historical point of view, he doubted 
if it were desirable to hand over ancient 
documents to a Body that was going to 
be a practical working Body. The 
Amendment he proposed would, he hoped, 
tend to shorten the discussion on the new 
clause of the Government. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he was 
obliged to the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man for having formulated his views in 
the shape of Amendments, and he could 
assure him that they would receive the 
most friendly consideration of the Govern- 
ment. They would probably form the 
basis of a satisfactory settlement of a 
most difficult question. 


Motion made, and Question, “ That the 
Chairman do report Progress, and ask 
leave to sit again,” put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
To-morrow. 


ADJOU RNMENT. 
Motion made, and Question, “ That 
this House do now adjourn,”—( Mr. Mar- 
joribanks,)—put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned accordingly at two minutes 
before Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 13th December 1898. 





MR. SPEAKER'S INDISPOSITION, 

The House being met, the Clerk at 
the Table informed the House of the 
unavoidable absence of Mr. Speaker, 
owing to the continuance of his indis- 
position :— 

Whereupon Mr. Mellor, the Chairman 
of Ways and Means, proceeded to the 
Table, and after Prayers, took the Chair 
as Deputy Speaker, pursuant to the 
Standing Order. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS, 
That they have agreed to Savings 
Banks Bill, with an Amendment. 


QUESTION, 





INDIAN BALANCES, 
Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 
sity): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for India what are the balances 
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in the Indian Treasuries, according to | 


the last Returns, as compared with those 
of the same period for last year ? 

*THoe UNDER SECRETARY ror 
INDIA (Mr. Grorce Russet, North 
Beds.) : The cash balances in the Indian 
Treasuries at the end of November, 1893, 
were Rx.15,240,000, as compared with 
Rx.9,100,000 at the end of November, 
1892. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


EAST INDIA LOAN (£10,000,000) BILL, 
(No. 475.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. GEorcGE 
Russet, North Beds.): Mr. Deputy 
Speaker, it may be for the convenience 
of hon. Members who were not present 
when this Bill was last before the House, 
that I should recapitulate the circum- 
stances under which it has been found 
necessary for the Government to 
apply for borrowing powers to the ex- 
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tent of £10,000,000. As the House is 
aware, the Indian Government has to 
make certain fixed payments here for in- 
terest on debt, pensions, Army charges, 
purchase of stores, and the like; and 
this must be done in gold. In order to 
meet these charges we have to sell 
our bills, which are drafts payable in 
India in rupees. If, for any cause, that 
sale of bills falls off, of course our stock 
of gold dwindles. Until June of this 
year, the Bills were selling well. Then 
came the closing of the Mints. When 
speaking on this subject a few days ago, 
the right hon. Member for the University 
of Cambridge (Sir J. Gorst) laid some 
stress on the fact that I had made use of 
the word “momentous.” That is a 
word to which I adhere, because no 
Government, I imagine, would undertake 
any step so grave as to interfere with 
the laws of currency without a deep 
sense of the momentousness of what 
they were doing. The course which 
the Government adopted was based on 
the recommendation of the famous com- 
mittee of experts; and a serious responsi- 
bility would have been involved by the 
rejection of that recommendation. The 
leading fact in the situation was the fall 
in the exchange value of the rupee, and 
the prospect of the repeal of the Sherman 
Act, which seemed likely to make it 
The Indian Government 
wished to stop the fall by preventing 
the unlimited increase of rupees. It was 
provided that, at 1s. 4d. the rupee, gold 
might be tendered for silver ; but it was 
never said or contemplated that bills 
should never be sold below that rate—a 
fact as to which there bas been much 
misconception in the public mind. The 
closing of the Mints was carried out in 
June last. Instantly there was an un- 
usual demand for Indian bills; but the 
demand was shortlived, and was 
followed by a marked and heavy fall- 
ing-off. Now, the reasons for that 
falling-off were many, and it is not, 
perhaps, for me to trace the con- 
nection of cause and effect; but I may 
briefly indicate two or three circum- 
stances which, if the Government had 
not taken the steps they did, would not 
have been unlikely to produce something 
of the same result. In the first place, the 
export season had just come to an end, 
so that for many months there would be 
little or no demand for bills on India. The 
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Lancashire trade was just reviving after 
a long strike ; the stocks of cotton goods 
in India had run out and needed replen- 
ishing ; the steadiness in the exchange 
permitted merchants to make their bar- 
gains with security. Thus, the imports 
into India were enormously increased in 
July and September, 1893. This, of 
course, gave an abundance of mercantile 
bills in the market and diminished the 
demand for Council bills. Be the causes 
what they may, the facts and figures 
with regard to the sales stand thus—that, 
whereas between June and December, 
1892, bills were sold to the amount of 
£6,202,000, in the corresponding period 
of this year the amount sold was only 
£897,000. Thus there was, in order to 
meet the home charges, £5,300,000 less 
than last year. This was what I 
referred to the other day as a “loss” to 
that amount. “ Deficiency ” would be a 
better word. Owing to this failure to 
sell bills, the Government had to use 
some of their unexhausted borrowing 
powers. We were bound to look ahead— 
at least as far as April; by that time 
we would have to pay £8,000,000 
sterling, whereas we had not enough 
borrowing powers to carry us beyond 
the Sth of January. These are the 
circumstances under which the Govern- 
ment comes to Parliament for these in- 
creased borrowing powers. I have two 
very sufficient answers to the reproach— 
perfectly courteously levelled against us 
—of not having given warning of the 
present application at the time of the 
Indian Budget. The first is that there 
was no reason to anticipate so complete 
a failure to sell; and the second is that, 
even if there had been, at the time when I 
made my Indian Budget speech it was, of 
course, decided that there was to be 
an Autumn Session, and, therefore, 
we should have had the means at 
hand of meeting the necessity by the 
present application to Parliament. As to 
the amount which the Government ask, 
much of course depends on the sale of 
bills during what remains of the winter. 
They may possibly want only £1,000,000, 
or even less ; they may want £6,000,000, 
and the rest of the borrowing powers is 
“margin.” In asking for a margin 
over and above our actual and definite 
necessities, we are strictly following the 
precedents of former times. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir J. Gorst) said that 


Mr. George Russell 
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the application is abnormal ; but similar 
procedure has been adopted when like 
difficulties had to be contended with. I 
leave out special applications for 
specific purposes, and I find that since 
the Queen took over the Government of 
India my predecessors at the India Office 
have come 11 times to Parliament for 
general borrowing powers, and the various 
Ministers in charge of those successive 
Bills have almost always asked for a little 
more than they actually required in order 
to meet unforeseen, but possible, con- 
tingencies. There are two cases—in 
1860 and 1861—when the late Lord 
Halifax, then Sir C. Wood, took action 
which closely resembled that which is 
now being taken, and, indeed, was not 
in principle distinguishable from __ it. 
When railways are being constructed 
by companies in India, the practice is 
that money is borrowed in London and 
paid in gold to the Secretary of State, 
who undertakes to pay in India in rupees 
the equivalent sum as far as the money 
has to be speut in India itself. The ex- 
planation Lord Halifax gave in 1860 for 
taking power to borrow money if necessary 
was that he might replenish the home 
treasury without stopping the progress 
of the Railway Companies in India. And 
similar was the course adopted by Lord 
Halifax in 1861. The explanation Lord 
Halifax then gave for taking power to 
borrow mouey, if necessary, was that he 
might replenish the Home Treasury with- 
out stopping the requirements of India. 
But, Sir, we havea very much closer pre- 
cedent in recent times. In 1874 Parlia- 
ment was asked to give borrowing powers 
to the extent of £10,000,000 sterling on 
account of famine in Bengal. There 
were at that time unexhausted borrowing 
powers to the extent of £2,000,000, so 
that the Secretary of State for India had 
altogether £12,000,000 at command. To 
deal with the expenses of the famine only 
required a loan in this countryof £5,000,000 
in 1874-75. In 1876 the price of silver 
dropped heavily and the demand for bills 
had fallen off. There was a deficiency in 
the Home Treasury which was met by the 
sale of debentures to the extent of 
£1,300,000 and of Stock to the extent of 
£4,000,000. The explanation given to 
Parliament by the late First Lord of the 
Admiralty was that this step was taken 
in consequence of the low rates of ex- 
change tendered for bills on India. It 
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Seems to me that that transaction was 
closely akin to, and, in fact, practically 
identical with, the one under notice, the 
only difference being that in that case the 
emergency was dealt with first and the 
remainder of the money was used for 
ordinary purposes, whilst we are using 
the money for ordinary purposes first and 
keeping the rest for possible emergencies. 
That, however, is merely a difference of 
order. Ihave, I think, said enough as to 
the circumstances under which we ask 
for these powers. I am well aware that 
in making reference to the closing 
of the Mints in India I have 
opened the floodgates of controversy, 
and that controversy, I have no doubt, 
will oceupy a considerable portion of the 
Debate. I have said enough to make it 
clear to the House tnat in the cireum- 
stances under which we ask for borrow- 
ing powers, and in the fact that we are 
doing so, there is nothing unusual or 
abnormal. It remains only to say a 
word or two about the details of the 
Bill. Power is taken under this 
Bill to issue sterling bills, which are 
very much like Treasury bills. 


of security, therefore power is taken in 
this Bill to issue them, and their use was 
sanctioned under the previous Acts of | 


1877 and 1879. 


Duty. The stamp on each bill 
tailed a certain amount of 
and labour, and power is taken for 


composition of the Stamp Duty. By 


en- 


the Loan Acts of 1873, 1877, and 1879, | 
| cedent which undoubtedly demands the 


it is provided that certain sums, amount- 
ing in all to £7,000,000, should not be 
raised by the issue of capital stock, and 
this restriction proved inconvenient, 
therefore Clause 20 provides for its 
removal. This Bill enables us to get 
the money in any way we can, and that 
is the only alteration of any conse- 
quence in it as compared with that of 
1885 and previous Acts. I have nothing 
further to add. I can only ask the 
House to consider our proposition en- 
tirely on its merits, without passion or 
Party spirit, and to give us the credit of 
having done the best we could under 
rather difficult cireumstances, to meet a 
deficiency which we had no reason to 
foresee, and no power to prevent. I 
beg to move that the Bill be read a 
second time. 


{13 December 1893} 





These | 
bills have been found a convenient form | 


Then there is a pro-| 
vision for composition of the Stamp | 
| This amounts really to a loan of a per- 
trouble | 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—(Mr. G. Russell.) 


*Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, King- 
ston) : I rise to support the Second Read- 
ing of this Bill. I sball not attempt to 
enter into details of the Bill itself, because 
I am anxious to address myself to the 
very large and broad principle involved 
in this measure. I am glad that the 
Under Secretary of State for India has 
fully explained to the House that this 
sum of £10,000,000 included in the Bill 
is wanted partly for ordinary and unques- 
tionably legitimate purposes—that is, in 
respect of public works like railways and 
canals, because, as an old finance 
Minister, I feel sure that is what it means, 
The Government of India is entitled, 
according to well-established practice, to 
borrow so much annually for public works 
in India of a remunerative character, 
and that is borrowing of a legitimate 
character. Portion of this £10,000,000 is 
wanted for that ; but there is no doubt as 
to what the Under Secretary of State has 
called a margin, and a very large margin. 
That margin is really wanted to place the 
Secretary of State’s treasury in funds, in 
the event of Council bills being unsaleable. 


manent character, or of the character of 
permanent borrowing for meeting the 
expenditure, and that is undeniably a 
very serious step, and an important pre- 


most rigid and strict scrutiny of Parlia- 
ment, and of criticism. I can hardly 
imagine a financial case more requiring 
explanation. I do not at all minimise 
the gravity of the case, I admit it de- 
mands explanation. I am prepared now 
to offer that explanation, and I con- 
sider it is thoroughly satisfactory. Of 
course, I am a Member of the Opposition ; 
but a case like this I endeavour to regard 
as I should have regarded it when I was 
myself Finance Minister, or had my Leader 
been sitting on the Treasury Bench and 
I behind him. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
I would point out that my hon. Friend 
the Under Secretary for India has not 
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said that the Indian Government regard 
this as a loan of a permanent character. 
They hope and expect it will be tem- 
porary. I only wish to indicate that. 
Str R. TEMPLE: I am much 
obliged to the right hon. Gentleman for 
correcting me if I really deserve cor- 
rection. The point is this : Temporary 
borrowing, as I understand the term, is 
the issuing of debentures or other bonds 
of the nature of Exchequer Bonds which 
are repayable within a short period. 
Now in so far as this Bill provides for 
the issue of Stock, that is an ordinary 
loan which will form part of the National 
Debt, and there is no particular con- 
dition in it for repayment within a 
specified time; therefore, 
I can call that permanent borrow- 
ing. I am sure the term “per- 
manent borrowing” is applicable to it. 
It should not be understood that the 
Government are going to do this 
from year to year. I am sure they 
contemplate nothing of the kind; but 
so far as the case goes, it is of the nature 


particular 


of permanent borrowing. Perhaps it would 
have been better if, instead of bringing 
forward this loan, they had raised their 
margin in the shape of Exchequer Bonds 


and debentures of that character. That, 
however, is a financial detail of which 
the right hon. Gentleman is the best 
judge, and if he thinks it desirable to 
obtain the margin necessary to provide 
for the payment of Council bills by a 
permanent loan, I am prepared to accept 
his decision, and offer the due explana- 
tion and justification. Ido not want to 
minimise the case. I am prepared to 
defend it, and I think the defence will be 
more effective if the gravity of the case 
is fully and frankly acknowledged. 
What is the margin wanted for? It is 
to give a fair field and a proper chance 
to the very important experiment which 
was made last June in closing the 
Mints. Now, Sir, if the Debate to-day 
should go into the merits or demerits 
of that experiment, I think we shall 
hardly be quit of it by half-past 5 
this evening. But I myself deprecate 
that. I hope the general question of 
bimetallism will be kept out of this 
Debate, and I submit that the merits or 
demcrits of the closing of the Mints last 


Sir W. Harcourt 


{COMMONS} 
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June is not essential to the question 
before the House. I do not, therefore, 
propose to discuss the main points in 
that experiment—namely, the grievous 
and distressful vicissitudes of finance 
which beset the Government of India ; 
the dread alternative with which they 
were confronted ; the urgency, owing to 
the possibility of the repeal of silver 
legislation in America, or as to whether 
trade would be hampered or the just 
interests of native holders of silver 
specie and bullion would be affected. 
Into all these questions I do not propose 
to enter. The experiment, rightly or 
wrongly, has been made. It was pro- 
posed by the Government of India ; it 
was recommended by a committee of the 
highest authorities and experts in this 
country, one of whom is present among 
us to help our deliberations this after- 
noon. It was sanctioned by the Home 
Government and, I contend, by this 
House of Commons; therefore, let it 
rest there. The experiment, rightly or 
wrongly, has been made, and all that is 
before us this afternoon is the question 
how we shall give it a fair chance and 
proper trial, and a reasonable scope 
and means of running its course. 
Well, Sir, that is really the question. I 
contend that this loan is wanted for this 
purpose. Now, whathas been the result of 
this experiment as yet? In thefirst place 
it undoubtedly has steadied the exchange. 
So far it has remedied some of the evils 
with which the Government of India 
were threatened, and undoubtedly given 
much reassurance to the trade between 
India and foreign countries. But it has 
not succeeded in one particular thing— 
namely, it has not facilitated the sale of 
Council bills. Although for a short 
time immediately -after this experiment 
Council bills were sold, the sale has 
somehow suddenly ceased —I may say 
entirely ceased for the present. And it 
does not seem likely to be resumed for 
some weeks to come at all events. In the 
meantime the Secretary of State has 
| arranged to cross over the gulf by a tem- 
| porary bridge in the shape of Exchequer 
| bonds which have been issued for short 
| periods, and will, I presume, soon be 
‘redeemed. That was a proceeding which 
| might have been continued. But, instead, 
this loan has been brought forward. 
| Now, in reference to this, what are 
‘these Council bills for—what is their 
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real origin? They are in reality 
issued for the sake of balancing the trade 
between India and foreign countries. 
The balance of trade in favour of India 
is very large—as much as_ from 
£30,000,000 to £40,000,000 sterling 
annually. That is to say, the value 
of the produce which India exports to 
foreign countries is Rx.30,000,000 to 
Rx.40,000,000 greater than the value 
of the goods which she receives 
from foreign countries, and she has had 
to be paid accordingly, if not in kind then 
in cash. On the other hand, there is no 
doubt that she owes a heavy pay- 
ment to England in the shape of 
16,000,000 or 18,000,000 sterling, which 
she had to pay annually for the interest 
of debt raised in this country, for the 
purchase of plant for the various public 
works in India, for the charges connected 
with the Government of India, and so 
forth. Thus the debt due by her to 
England is a set-off to a considerable 
extent to what is due to India from 
foreign countries in the manner that I 
have described. But there remains the 
question of the balance which has to be 
paid in cash, and it is in connection with 


this that we have the real origin of 


the Council bills. If the balance is 
large there is a great demand for the 
Council bills. If the balance is small, 
there is less demand. If there happens 
to be no balance there is no demand for 
these bills; and that is the origin of 
the trouble now. It has happened that 
since June last the imports into India 
have been gradually increasing—more 
than usually increasing—and that the 
exports from India have been more than 
usually decreasing. This is an extra- 
ordinary coincidence. Those who are 
inclined to criticise the Government in 
India and in this country for their 
conduct during 1893 will say that this 
state of things is due to the closing of 
the Mints. I, for one, do not at all 
admit it. I acknowledge that the closing 
of the Mints has to some extent helped 
on or brought about the difficulty. But 
the difficulty itself arose from physical 
and material causes. The temporary re- 
versal of the balance of trade is partly 
due to the large export of goods from 
England to India and also of silver. 
That is a very remarkable circum- 
stance. It appears that people must 
get rupees in India. They cannot 


{13 DecemBer 1893} 
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get them in the usual quantities through 
the Mint, and therefore they have 
to get them in the market. For 
that they want silver, and silver is 
going out from England to India for that 
purpose. No doubt the crisis is aggra- 
vated to that extent by the action of the 
Government of India. Further, I admit 
that the slight raising of the value of the 
rupee by the closing of the Mints does 
help the importation of Manchester 
goods into India. I am very glad, of course, 
that Manchester men should have this 
benefit. When » Manchester man sends 
his goods to India he is paid therein rupees. 
The rupees he gets are slightly more 
valuable than before June last, before the 
closing of the Mints, and therefore he has 
pro tanto an inducement to send out his 
goods. To that extent the reversal of the 
balance of trade is due to the action of 
the Government of India. I have thus 
shown the House two respects—two 
limited respects—in which the reversal 
of the balance of trade has been brought 
about by the action of the Government 
of India. But these are not sufficient to 
account for the phenomenon. So large 
a phenomenon in trade must arise from 
some great physical and material causes, 
and I submit that these are not far to 
seek. The trade consists in two things— 
merchandise and treasure. The great 
difference as regards the balance of trade 
is in merchandise, and this is not to be 
accounted for by any slight variation in 
the currency or operations in silver. 
What is the true condition of the export 
trade of India at this moment? The 
harvest has been good. Everything pro- 
mises well in that respect so far. But the 
great export season has not yet com- 
menced. When it does commence 
we shall see what the result will be. 
I believe that it will be an increased de- 
mand for Council bills. The harvest, I 
repeat, has been good. It may be asked 
why had not the Indian people seized 
the opportunity to send their wheat to 
this country ? Cannot the House imagine 
the reason? Look at the state of 
prices in this country! That is one 
reason. We here give them so little 
for their produce. Does not every 
country geutleman in this House know 
that the prices of wheat and cereals of 
all kinds are lower than ever? Well, 
those prices do not arise from any opera- 
tions in silver in India, but from im- 
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portations from America and other 
countries, and from various causes 
existent within England itself. There 
you have at once the great cause. As 
regards imports into India—or exports 
from England—the Manchester goods 
have recently been favoured. We may 
thank Providence for that! But does 
anyone suppose that the fact of the rupee 
being Is. 3d. instead of 1s. 2}d. is the 
only cause of the augmented ex- 
portation ? Of course, there are other 
causes of the present state of things 
which can be better explained by Lan- 
cashire Members than by myself. There 
have been some remarkable strikes, and 
there have been accumulations of stocks 
of goods, and so on, operating in Lanca- 
shire itself, and for various reasons it has 
suited Lancashire to export material into 
India. I submit, therefore, that there are 
great physical material causes, which are 
far removed from silver and the opera- 
tions therein, which in the main account 
for the reversal of the balance of trade; and 
when we have the material causes before 
us, why should we search so minutely 
into causes connected with the currency ? 
I suppose that this kind of inquisition 
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arises from a good deal of politico-eco- 


nomic misapprehension. After all, what 
is treasure—what is specie? Shortly, 
they constitute the mechanism of ex- 
change—of the exchange of goods ; but 
they are not exchange itself. They do 
not represent the real value, which con- 
sists in the commodities themselves. It 
is the exchange of the commodities 
which is essential, and the precious 
metals are the medium. I admit that if 
the metals are rendered cheaper or dearer, 
or rendered more easy or difficult to get, 
that does affect values somewhat; but 
the broad general causes which affect 
values so largely are connected with har- 
vests and the state of the labour market, 
and a hundred things of that kind which 
are quite separate from all questions of 
currency or the like. Well, then, such 
are the reasons why the balance of trade 
has been reversed for the time with this 
effect: that as there is no money to be 
remitted to India in payment for her 
ex ports—there is no demand for Council 
bills. What I have stated is the broad, 
and, I consider, strong and sufficient ex- 
planation of the coincidence to which I 
referred. It is due to the action of the 
Government only in a slight degree. But 


Sir R. Temple 
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this coincidence is really the justifica- 
tion of the action the Government are 
now taking. They were bound to do as 
they have done. They were bound not 
to allow the rate of the Council bills 
to go down and down to the serious dis- 
couragement of all Indian interests, and 
to the embarrassment of the Government 
of India—probably undermining the future 
position, and preventing the currency 
from recovering its position hereafter. 
Therefore, I say that nothing could be 
done but to take such steps as have 
been taken in asking for this loan. This 
is the broad and main justification. I 
thought it better to put it in the fullest 
and frankest terms, and I now leave it 
to the judgment of the House. There 
is yet one other matter. The right hon. 
Gentleman below me (Sir J. Gorst) I 
understood to ask a very difficult ques- 
tion. He asked, how long is this to go 
on? If the Secretary of State cannot 
sell his bills this year how is he going to 
do so next year? Is this request for 
sanction to a loan to be repeated an- 
nually ? That, surely, is inadmissible ; 
and therefore he asks—What is the pro- 
spect ? Well, Sir, that is a question that 
I desire to confront. I wish to look it 
fairly in the face. I admit the prospect 
is a little awkward unless the difficulty 
can be cleared away. Supposing that 
the Government succeed, as I hope they 
will, in tiding over the crisis with the 
present loan, what then will follow ? 
There will be, in the meantime, a great 
relief to the Government of India. 
Instead of having to send home several 
millions at a ruinous rate, millions of 
tens of rupees will be kept in the 
treasury at Calcutta and elsewhere and 
there will be no loss by exchange. 
But I believe, Sir, the sale of Council 
bills will revive. The export season, 
the most active period, is not in full 
swing. It will be in January and Feb- 
ruary, and we may then have such trade 
as will make tenders forthcoming at 
acceptable rates, and, once resumed, they 
may continue at such rates. I may 
have my own opinion as to what the 
rates should be; but it is sufficient for 
me to use the words “acceptable rates.” 
Well, Sir, I hope we shall have tenders 
at such rates. But the question of ten- 
dering or non-tendering does not depend 
on the question of silver, because the 
exportation rises or falls according to 
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commercial circumstances. Two years 
ago there was a drop in the statistics 
of exportation from India far greater 
than any drop which has occurred this 
year, and there was no question of 
closing the Mints then. There was 
another drop early this year in the rice 
exportation, and that was before the 
closing of the Mints. There is, there- 
fore, nothing to be surprised at in these 
drops. They show that the question 
has nothing to do with that of silver. 
Therefore, I hope that, notwithstanding 
all that has happened, the natives of 
India will begin again to export, and 
theu we shall see a demand for the bills. 
If the Secretary of State cannot get his 
Council bills taken up, the Government 
of India will have to send the money 
home. They can buy in the Indian 
markets gold for their silver taken from 
the Treasury chest, and they can send 
that gold home in a coined or uncoined 
state. Adsumquifeci. India owes the 
money, and must pay it, and if she can- 
not arrange that through mercantile 
bills, she must send cash. That is 
perfectly practical. The Government of 
India has got the money—all the money 
that is wanted—in the Treasury chest 
and in the Presidential Bank. They can 
buy gold in the Indian market for their 
silver, and they can send that gold home 
here. I say it is perfectly practical. In 
1872, the then Secretary of State tele- 
graphed to me that he could not sell any 
Council bills. I telegraphed back to the 
Secretary of State that I would remit the 
money. I had the impression at the 
time that the merchants were holding 
back for more favourable terms with the 
Indian Government 


Mrs MACFARLANE 
What was the exchange then ? 
*Sir R. TEMPLE: Allow me to put 
the case. I at once, at some considerable 
trouble, purchased a large quantity of 
gold, and sent it home by steamers 
through the Suez Canal. I do not think 
i made a very good bargain in buying ; 
but it was not concluded at a ruinous 
loss. At all events, I did the best I 
could for my Government, and secured 
much the same terms as they had de- 
manded in vain. Apparently the mer- 
chants did not wish this object-lesson to 
be afforded to me, so tenders were at 


(Argyll) : 
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once offered for the Council bills. And 
if I were asked what the Secretary of 
State should do if unable to sell his Coun- 
cil bills, I would reply that there was 
nothing for him to do but to take the 
course which I myself adopted in 1872, 
If Manchester should succeed in opening 
her markets for the sale of vast quan- 
tities of goods and manufactures, and if 
Yorkshire should succeed in getting a 
footing in the woollen market with the 
import of goods from England, we 
should have a commercial millennium, 
which is too good to hope for. Then, 
indeed, there might be no longer any 
further demand in respect of Council bills. 
I have shown what would be the conse- 
quence to English trade, and a very happy 
one it would be. But the Government 
would have to find some other means 
of remittance, as Council bills would 
cease. In conclusion, I have looked the 
question in the face, and I hope I have 
succeeded in giving a satisfactory answer. 
There is nothing alarming in the pro- 
spect. I thank the House for listening 
to my exposition of politico-economics. 
What I submit, apart from details, is 
this: that this measure is sound, 
judicious, and necessary, in order to give 
a fair trial to the experiment which has 
been made by the highest authority in 
this country and in India to prevent 
silver from being compromised, and to 
relieve the Government of India from 
undue embarrassment for a short time. 


*Mr. MONTAGU (Tower Hamlets, 
Whitechapel) : Mr. Deputy Speaker, I 
wish to say a few words with regard to 
the recent financial policy of the Indian 
Government, but I do not propose to 
discuss bimetallism; I consider this 
Bill should have been introduced when 
the Indian Mints were closed to the free 
coinage of silver. It appears to me that 
the Government of India are acting in a 
manuer likely to defeat or greatly to 
impede their own policy. What were 
the objects expected from the closing of 
the Indian Mints? The first was to 
maintain a reasonable stability in the 
exchange between this country and our 
great dependency; the second was to 
prevent India from being deluged with 
the refuse silver of the world; and the 
third was to prepare for and, eventually, 
to introduce into India a gold circulation. 
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Sirr_ W. 
standard. 


*Mr. MONTAGU: A gold standard 
now exists. It was understood, I think, 
that a gold circulation was to be intro- 
duced. And what was the action of 
the Indian Government in the matter ? 
They made the initial mistake of 
commencing their operations at a 
time when the exports from India 
were usually very small, and they showed 
no confidence in their own policy of 
offering 15 rupees for every sovereign in 
India, while at the same time they an- 
nounced that they desired a maximum 
and not a minimum value of the rupee. 
What the Indian traders wanted was a 
reasonable stability in the exchange, 
and that a minimum should be approxi- 
mately fixed to the value of the rupee. 
The result of that confession of weakness 
was that European investors took fright 
and sold their Rupee Stocks, which were 
sent out to India in competition with, and 
even to the exclusion of, the Council bills. 
In spite of that weak action, the export 
trade began torevive a little while ago, and 
a demand for these bills sprang up ; but 
just at that critical moment the market 
was flooded with 60 or 70 lakhs of bills 
drawn by the Railway Companies at a 
fraction under the estimated minimum of 
1s. 3}d., and so the market was spoilt for 
the Indian Government. I certainly think 
the Government might have arranged 
with the Railway Companies to main- 
tain the stability of the rupee. Another, 
and much more important, cause of non- 
success was that whereas it was believed 
that the exports of silver to India would 
cease or greatly diminish when the Mints 
were closed, nothing of the kind oc- 
curred. Silver is still exported in as 
large a quantity as in previous years, 
the amount being £2,189,000 this year, 
£2,482,000 in 1892, and £1,545,000 in 
1891. Those are the Returns for five 
months since the closing of the Mints. 
In July the quantity was £816,000. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: What was it 
last month ? 

*Mr.MONTAGU: £277,000. It isesti- 
mated that something like £3,000,000 or 
£4,000,000 sterling of silver per annum is 
sent to India at the present time, and that 
millions of the natives are still ignorant 
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that the Mints are closed, and are tempted 
to buy uncoined silver against the hoarded 
rupee. The exports of gold from India 
to this country are increasing, just 
reversing the avowed policy of the 
Indian Government, which contemplates 
the ultimate introduction of a gold eur- 
rency into India. If we added to this state 
of things the somewhat unjust treatment. 
of the Indian banks by the Indian Go- 
vernment with respect to silver in transit, 
we cannot be surprised that the Govern- 
ment of India are at present in some 
financial difficulty. If they had shown 
courage and confidence in their own policy 
they would, last Juue, have asked for 
power not only to borrow this money, but 
also to impose an Import Duty on uncoined 
silver. Those powers would not have been 
used ; for there would have been no loss 
of confidence, and the rupee would have 
been maintained at about Is. 4d. The 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Goschen) the other night, protested 
against an analogy being drawn between 
the action of the Indian Government 
now and that of France 20 years ago. 
India possesses more gold than France, 
but it is not so accessible as in tbe latter. 
In India, however, silver coins can be 
circulated ; but you cannot do that in 
France. In Paris you have in the Bank 
of France £51,000,000 in five-frane 
pieces lying idle because the people will 
not have the silver. I think the Indian 
Government were forced into this action 
and they are quite right to presevere in it. 
At the same time, I think they will have 
to adopt the recommendation which I put 
forward once before on this subject. 
They will have to impose an Import 
Duty on silver. This step will have to 
be taken some time, and I hope the Indian 
Government will show a little more the 
courage of their convictions in the future 
than they have shown in the past. Iam 
glad to think that Lancashire industries 
have benefited by what has been already 
done. 


Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Univer- 
sity): Sir, the Under Secretary (Mr, 
George Russell) and the hon. Baronet 
(Sir R. Temple) have recommended this 
Bill to Parliament as if the policy of the 
Government in stopping the sale of 
current Council bills was the necessary or 
logical consequence of the stoppage of the 
free coinage of silver in India last June. 
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The two policies are entirely distinct. 
The Mints might be closed without sus- 
pending the sale of Council bills, and 
the sale of those bills might be suspended 
without closing the Mints. 


*Sir R. TEMPLE: I am sure, Sir, I 
did not say anything of the kind. The 
whole of my argument was the other 
way. 


Sir J. GORST: I understuod him to 
say that one action was the necessary 
consequence of the other. 


Sir R. TEMPLE: No. 


Sir J. GORST: Well, Ido not want 
to press the matter furward. I assume 
that we now agree that the present pro- 
position is au entirely separate one, 
which has not had the sanction of the 
Financial Committee presided over by 
Lord Herschell. It is a proposal for 
which the Indian Government and the Go- 
vernment at home are solely responsible, 
and which must stand or fall on its own 
merits. In this discussion, however, the 


policy of closing the Indian Mints cannot 
be left out of consideration, because it is 
quite clear that the first step taken by 


the Government led to the second. 
Str W. HARCOURT: No connec- 


tion. 


Sir J. GORST: One step might be 
justified without the other, but the Go- 
vernment have justified both steps. Ido 
not propose to discuss the momentous 
step taken in June last—the closing of 
the Mints. No one has attempted to 
defend it as being in itself desirable—I 
do not know that the hon, Baronet did— 
but it has been excused as a step which 
could not be avoided owing to the extreme 
position in which the Government. of 
India found itself in that month. Those 
who were responsible could recommend 
no other course at the moment. The 
Committee recommended this experiment 
—an experiment that can only be justi- 
fied by its success. At the present 
moment it is rather early positively to 
say whether such a step has succeeded 
or has failed. But, at any rate, the Go- 
vernment were entirely taken by surprise 
at the first consequence of the step that 
was taken, because the expectation of 
the Government in India and of the Go- 
vernment in Downing Street, and of the 
Financial Committee itself, was that the 
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closing of the Mints would be followed 
by a rapid rise in the value of the rupee. 
The Committee recommended that the 
Government should adopt an expedient 
to prevent a rapid rise in the value of 
the rupee. It was'explained to the 
House that the provision made to receive 
gold at the rate of 1s. 4d. a rupee was 
an expediept devised for the prevention 
of the too rapid rise of the rupee, and to 
prevent the disturbing action that so 
speedy a rise would have on the export 
trade of India. The expedient taken 
for that purpose was entirely in accord- 
ance with the traditional policy of the 
Government of India in this country, be- 
cause that traditional policy has always 
been to prevent, as far as possible, any 
interference with the operations of trade 
by reason of the large remittances which 
have to be made from India to this 
country for the purpose of carrying on 
the Government. Well, the Government 
availed themselves of that sudden and 
temporary rise which took place in the 
value of the rupee in June last to sell an 
abnormal amount of Council bills. They 
sold more in the month of June than 
they sold in any other month during the 
present, or that their predecessors sold 
during the past year. But the relief of 
the Government was very short-lived, 
because the value of the rupee almost 
immediately fell; and since that date, 
with the exception of a very slight im- 
provement in November, the Government 
have practically sold no Council bills at 
all, or they have sold an amount so 
small that it is hardly worth taking 
into consideration. Now, the Under 
Secretary of State for India used the ex- 
pression that they could not sell bills, and 
the hon. Baronet spoke about the sale of 
bills as impossible. He said they were 
unsaleable, but, of course, that is only a 
manner of speaking. He means that 
they are unsaleable at the price the Go- 
vernment thought fit to take for them. 
Bills in India have not been unsaleable 
during the whole of this year. They 
have been continually sold, but the Go- 
vernment did not choose to sell the bills 
at the price at which they could have 
been sold in the market, although that 
price is not by any means the lowest 
price which the rupee has touched. That 
was in pursuance of quite a new policy— 
a policy which, in spite of the illustration 
given by the Under Secretary of State, 
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I venture to say was never pursued 
before. It may be right or wrong, but it 
is a policy which ought to be considered 
on its merits. 


Str W. HARCOURT : I observe that 
Lord George Hamilton in 1876 said that 
the loan of £4,000,000 of that year was 
raised because it was not right to force 
the Government bills on ‘the silver 
market. 


Sir J. GORST: I am afraid I can-| go into the market, and 
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exchange in the rupee would have been 
checked. What good is that to the Go- 
vernment here or to the Government in 
India? It is no use keeping the 
exchange value of the rupee at about 
ls. 3d. if you cannot sell your Council 
bills—if the effect of going in the market 
to sell your bills should be that the bills 
would immediately go down ; and that 
does seem to have been the result, be- 
cause in November the Government did 
they sold 


not undertake to discuss the finance of | nothing like the ordinary amount of bills. 
India in 1876. I withdraw the expres- | They sold Rx.980,000, or less than half 


sion that this course was not pursued | the usual monthly sales. 


before. At any rate, it has not been 
done in recent times. The precedent 
which has been brought forward is an 
old one. I am justified in saying that in 
recent times the settled policy of the Go- 
vernment of India and this country has 
been to sell their bills regularly and sys 
tematically month after month, whatever 
may be the state of the exchange, and 
not to attempt to speculate for a rise or 
make provision for a fall. A confirma- 


tion of that statement I have before me 
—the list which the Under Secretary of 
State was good enough to supply me 


with the sales of Council bills in 1892 
and 1893. Without troubling the House 
with the figures, I may say that there 
was a perfectly steady sale, generally a 
little above Rx.2,000,000 each: month 


down to June of the present year, when | is the effect. 


| 
| 





What is the 
result of that? Why to check im- 
mediately the slight tendency to improve- 
ment in the exchange. We are told by 
the Under Secretary of State that 
there has been this month practically 
no sales, and that at the present time 
there is no immediate prospect of 
such an improvement in the exchange as 
would justify the Government in again 
going on to the market. Then the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in a 
speech he made a day or two ago, 
told us that the cause of the inability of 
the Council to sell their bills was the 
particular state of the export trade of 
India ; because the export trade of India 
had fallen off, therefore.the Government 
were unable to sell their bills. Well, I 
do not know which isthe cause and which 
The Government with- 


the sales was Rx.3,800,000. Then, after | holding these bills from the market no 
that, the sale practically ceased alto- | doubt has a tendency to raise the value 


gether. That shows that the practice, at | of the exchange. 


The rise in the value 


all events, and the policy of recent | of the exchange has a tendency to stop 


times, has been that the Government 
should abstain from all speculations in 
the value of the rupee. The hon. 


Baronet made a point in approbation of | 
| the Government to put their bills on the 


the policy of the Government, that the 
exchange had been steadied since June. 
Well, but if the exchange has been 
steadied since June, it looks very much 
more as if the exchange had been 
steadied by the Government abstaining 
altogether from selling bills than by the 
expedient of stopping the coinage of 
silver in the Indian Mints. Without 
stopping the coinage of silver, I have a 
strong suspicion that the Government 
could have suspended altogether the sale 
of their Council bills, and that that 
would have secured the same result— 
that the exchange would have been 
steadied and the fall in the value of the 


Sir J. Gorst 





| the export trade, and whether it is the 


stoppage of the export trade that has 
prevented the Government: from selling 
their bills, or whether it is the refusal of 


market that stops the export trade I 
leave those financiers in the House more 
conversant with these matters than I am 
to determine. But it is worth the while 
of the House to observe that this is not 
the first time there has been a contrac- 
tion in the export trade of India. The 
hon. Baronet referred to what took place 
in the early months of this yeer through 
the fall in the exportation of rice. 


*Sm R. TEMPLE: That was two 
years and a-half ago. 


Str J. GORST: The fall in the ex- 
port of rice was in the early part of the 
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present year. If you look at the statis- 
ties of the Indian export trade you will 
not find the contracting of that trade 
work upon the sale of Indian Council 
bills at any other period. If anyone will 
look at the bills sold in the early part of 
this year, he will not see a marked con- 
traction in trade in the amount of 
bills sold, nor will he see in former years 
that a sudden contraction of trade in 
India ever prevented the Council from 
putting on the market at the proper 
time, and selling at the price which could 
be realised in the market of the day, the 
Council bills that were necessary for car- 
rying on the Government. So far as 
you have gone you have not met with 
marked success in these new arrange- 
ments. But there is an extraordinary 
phenomenon—namely, the continued ex- 
portation of silver to India. The hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets made a 
proposal which I was surprised to hear 
from a member of the Free Trade Party. 
He suggested that you should put an 
Export Duty on silver, so that a person 
who wanted a silver ornament or utensil 
should pay an increased price in order to 
stop this phenomenal export of silver to 
India. I cannot tell how it is to be ex- 
plained, but I should like to ask whether 
this continued importation of silver into 
India, notwithstanding the closure of the 
Mints, may not be an indication that the 
population of India are devising some 
other medium of exchange, instead of 
having an enhanced rupee ? It is always 
easy, particularly in the case of people 
like the Orientals, to make them adopt 
a new form of exchange. If there is a 
dearth or scarcity of rupees, causing the 
value of the coin to rise in the European 
or Western community, it will have on 
the Eastern community the result not of 
making them pay more for their rupees, 
but of making them adopt some other 
medium of exchange. The native Mints 
are not closed; they are still coining. 
The coins of the native treasuries may 
take the place of the rupees the Imperial 
Government are withdrawing from circula- 
tion. I want toremind the Government and 
the House that India is in quite a unique 
position as regards this matter. There 
cannot be any proper analogy drawn 
between the Gordieasant of India and 
the Government of any Western 
Country. And for this reason: that 
whereas the Government of India receives 
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the whole of its revenue from silver, it 
has to pay a large proportion—more than 
one-third: getting on for balf—of the 
whole net expenditure in gold. That is 
a position which I do not think any other 
Government occupies, and it is this fact 
which makes the relation between the 
value of silver and the value of gold so 
vital to the safety of Indian finance. 
Anything which tends to affect the value 
between the rupee and silver and gold is 
of the most intense interest and import- 
ance and vitality to the finance of India. 
Let us look at the course which the 
Government are now adopting. I hope 
I may only be understood as pointing out 
the gravity of these matters. I am not 
presuming to say that the Government 
is wrong or that the course they are 
taking may not be the only possible 
course. But just look at the gravity of 
it! The hon. Baronet the Member for 
Surrey (Sir R. Temple) spoke of this as 
a permanent loan, and he was immediately 
corrected by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who said that the intention 
of the Indian Government was not to 
borrow this money permanently to pay 
their liabilities, but that it is 
a temporary loan. But let us look at 
the possible consequences of a temporary 
loan. The Government are borrowing on 
a temporary loan. That is their policy. 
Then I say, as I said the other day, that 
the Government are staking everything 
on a revival of the export trade of 
India and a rise in the value of the rupee 
—on the revival of the export trade 
resulting ina rise of exchange and the 
increased value of the rupee. The hon, 
Baronet the Member for Surrey was very 
confident—and I always observe that 
people who discuss currency questions 
are confident in predicting the result of 
any measure they advocate—the hon. 
Baronet was very confident both that the 
export trade of India would undergo 
great inflation in a short time, and that 
that would give rise to an increase in the 
value of the rupee. If that is so, it will 
be all right; the Government will be 
able to sell its Council bills and obtain 
the money from India; the Treasury 
would be full of silver, which the Govern- 
ment would be able to convert into gold, 
and then it would be able to repay this 
temporary loan. But suppose it should 
not be so. Just suppose for a moment 
that it is not so. The hon. Baronet himself 
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faced the other alternative. Let the House 
face it foramoment. Suppose the sanguine 
expectations of the Government are 
not realised. How are the Government 
going to pay this temporary loan? It 
will have in its hands not only the 
ordinary Council bills, but it will have 
this year’s Council bills to get rid of. 
You will have two years’ bills in hand ; 
there is a very low exchange, not a very 
active demand for bills, and yet you are 
going on in this from year to year. The 
consequence will be that you will have 
an accumulation of bills in the market, 
greatly cramping it. If that is so that 
will have the effect of having your bills 
now at the price of a dreadful financial 
disaster in the near futute. The hon. 
Baronet’s expedient was that if he could 
not sell Council bills at a fair rate he was 
to convert the silver with which the 
Hindu treasuries are to be filled into gold 
and send the gold by the Suez Canal to this 
country. He once did that with very 
great success he says. But what was 
the rate of exchange at the time when 
the hon. Baronet effected that operation ? 
What was the value of silver? Silver 
then could be converted into gold, and 


no doubt the gold could be shipped and 


sent here. How much could you get for 
your silver now? What the Treasury 
of India has got is silver. In order to 
pay the liabilities of the Government of 
India in London that silver has to be 
converted into gold, and at what rate 
could silver specie be converted into gold 
specie? I do not know whether the 
Government are thankful to the hon. | 
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possibility—namely, the increasing of 
the Revenue of India without fresh 
taxation. But I cannot but allow that 
any expedient by which the value of the 
rupee is increased is really increasing the 
taxation of the people of India. Other 
causes than these currency questions 
have contributed to the prosperity of the 
the ryots of India. I have no doubt that 
there are districts in which the ryots are 
not so prosperous, but the increase in the 
land revenue will show that the people 
of India are very prosperous as a whole, 
If they have to pay their revenue in an 
enhanced rupee—a rupee artificially en- 
banced by the action of the Government 
—no doubt that is a slight increase of 
their taxation. Every person who has 
to pay taxes to the Government has a 
slight increase thrown upon him by rea- 
son of the enhanced value of the coin in 
which he is made to pay the taxes. I 
do not think there is any royal road in 
this matter. Such deficiency as there is 
must come sooner or later out of the 
pockets of the taxpayers of India. All 
expedients for making an apparent gain 
to the Government of India by increasing 
the value of the rupee, so fur as the 
people of India are concerned, is merely 
spreading the burden—making good the 
loss on the rupee in the transmission of 
gold to this country. Spreading it may 
or may not be the best way, but the 
burden will fall on the people who pay 
taxes. I think that there is no doubt 
that this system of paying large sums of 
money every year in gold is a great dis- 
advantage and a great misfortune to the 


Baronet for his suggestion or whether | finances of India, but it has to be done, 
that is a course which, in the event of a | and the Government ought to have, and 
bad exchange next year, they at all con- , 1 am sure will have, the support of the 
template. But it seems to me—I have House in taking such measures as they 
no hesitation in saying it—that the Go- | think would successfully meet the neces- 
vernment are staking everything upon | sity with the least possible disadvantage 
the next year, and if that improvement and the least possible oppression of the 
upon which _ are counting should not | people of India. 

come to pass they willbe in a much more! 4¢ y WI. 5 
evil case then than they are now. The | Sir J. LUBBOCK : The hon. Mem 
noble Baronet has spoken about the great ber for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Mon- 
interest the people of India have in the | tagu) blamed Her Majesty’s Government 
solvency of their country. No doubt | for several things, and, amongst others, 
the people of India are interested in| for not having taken steps to carry out 


the financial prosperity of their country. their intention of introducing a gold 


vould i : , “ 
It would be premature if I were to | currency into India. Well, I never 


attempt to enter into the question of | 
possible retrenchment, of possible saving , U2derstood that that was a part of Maia 


in the administration of India, or if I , policy of Her Majesty’s Government, 
were to discuss what I regard as an im- | and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 


Sir J. Gorst 
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intimated his dissent from the intention 
attributed to him. They proposed a gold 
standard, as to which their intentions were 
far from clear, but they have never pro- 

eda gold currency. But my hon. Friend 
the Member for the Tower Hamlets was 
speaking of the introduction not of a gold 
standard, but of a gold currency, and I 
may just remind him that an authority 
whom I am sure he will bow to with great 
respect (the late Mr. Bagshot), after 
discussing that policy at length, stated 
that however flourishing the condition of 
Indian finance, that was a step which, 
in his judgment, would make it 
infinitely worse. I was astonished to 
hear the suggestion come from my hon. 
Friend as a bimetallist, because I should 
think that would be the last thing he 
would suggest. It would still further 
diminish the demand for silver, still 
further increase the difficulties of the 
Government as regards their silver 
coinage, and, of course, to a very large 
extent, would increase the demand for 
gold throughout the world, which is one 
of the matters bimetallists most complain 
of. I do not rise for the purpose of op- 
posing this Bill, but I must confess my 


serious apprehensions as to the policy of 
the Indian Government which led up to 
it, both as regards the cessation of 
drafts, and as to the recent currency 


changes. My right hon. Friend who has 
just sat down has gone at some length— 
not too long—into the difficulties which 
the Indian Government may find them- 
selves in if the course of trade is not 
that which they anticipate. The Go- 
vernment are really having a gigantic 
speculation—a “corner” in __ silver. 
[* Hear, hear!”’ and “No, no!”] My 
Friend says “ No, no,” but that is what 
I understand to be the case, and when 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Surrey stated that this was a per- 
manent loan, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer at once rose and corrected him, 
and said it was only a temporary ex- 
pedient, because the Government were 
confident that they would be able to sell 
enough Council bills in the next few 
months, not only to make up the usual 
amount, but also to make good the 
deficiency whichihas taken place. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] My right hon. Friend admits 
that is the case. In my humble judg- 
ment, that seems to be a speculation in 
silver. 
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Sir W. HARCOURT : No. 


Sir J. LUBBOCK : In rupees if you 
like—put it that way. 


Sir W. HARCOURT: Our view is 
that there will be an increase in the 
exports, and that the sale of bills in the 
next few months will be enhanced as a 
consequence of that increase of the 
exports. That is the foundation of the 
expectation of the bills being sold. 


Sir J. LUBBOCK : AIlI can say is 
that anyone who can foresee the course 
of trade is a person of great ability. I 
hope the sanguine expectations of the 
Government will be realised, and then, 
no doubt, this course would be a 
financial success, but that would not 
prevent it from being a speculation. 
The Under Secretary told us at the 
beginning of our Sitting to-day that they 
have now a balance of Rx.15,000,000 
which is Rx.6,000,000 more than last 
year—they have an overflowing Trea- 
sury in India, and yet they were borrow- 
ing here. The Indian Government were 
borrowing here, while they had immense 
sums of money lying idle in India. 
There was also a further consideration. 
What would be the price of silver 
some months hence? That was 
a matter of very great doubt, and he 
would be a very sanguine man who 
would venture to predict. Of course, 
so long as the Indian Government with a 
full treasury in India are borrowing 
money here, all this time the interest is 
annually telling up against them. I 
cannot, myself, help thinking that the 
Under Secretary of State for India has 
been too apprehensive as to what 
will be the effect of the exchange 
if he resumes the sale of bills. In 
support of this view, I may refer again 
to the high authority of the late Mr. 
Bagshot, and especially to the chapter 
on “The Effect of an Increase of 
Council Bills” in his work on The 
Depreciation of Silver. He points out 
very justly the effect it has both on 
the exchange and on the question 
of prices. An increase of Council bills 
will affect—gradually affect—both ex- 
change and prices, and the adjustment 
will take place by a combination of the 
two. The etfect on the exchange is much 
less than might be expected, because you 
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have also to consider the question of 
prices. This alteration in both exchange 
and prices covers such an immense field 
that, practically, the effeet is less than 
might be expected. On these grounds I 
regret that the Indian Government have 
ceased drawing, and think they would act 
wisely in beginning to do so again. When 
we come to consider this Bill in Com- 
mittee it may be desirable to reduce the 
amount of the loan from £10,000,000 to 
£5,000,000 as an indication of the 
opinion of the House that the Govern- 
ment should recommence the drawing of 
Council bills. But that will be, of 
course, for the House to consider when 
we get to the Committee stage. I 
am not prepared, therefore, to oppose the 
Second Reading. It is remarkable 
that, notwithstanding the closure of 
the Mints, there should have been 
so large an import of silver into 
India. Although the mints have been 
closed the import of silver into India has 
been practically as great as before. 
While coinage has practically ceased, the 
imports of silver into India continue on 
a very large scale. The amount for 
the first 11 months of 1891 was 
£5,200,000 ; for 1892 it was 
£8,200,000, and for 1893 it was 
£7,900,000. There was some. fall- 
ing-off in November, but I believe 
the amount has now risen again. 
Surely that indicates what was hinted at 
by my right hon. Friend who has just 
. sat down (Sir J. Gorst) that bullion is 
now being used for some purposes for 
which coin was used previously, and 
that is a consideration which I think 
commands the most serious attention on 
the part of the Government. The Indian 
Government must by now have grave 
misgivings as to the wisdom of the course 
they have adopted in closing the Mints. 
The use of coin was a comparatively new 
thing in the history of the world. The 
builders of the Pyramids, the Pharaohs 
who designed the great irrigation works 
of Lake Meeris, the builders of Babylon 
and Nineveh, the founders of the 
Assyrian and Persian Empires, had 
no coins, and. used bullion only. 
Coins were an invention of yester- 
day. They went back scarcely more 
than 2,000 years, which was a little 
period in the history of the human race, 
even in the history of civilisation. No 
doubt we in Europe consider coins now 
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almost a necessity, because they save 
much time and obviate much bargain- 
ing. We value time, and, as a rule, 
hate bargaining. But amongst Orientals 
time is of little value, and they love 
bargaining. If you erect a substan- 
tiat difference between the value of 
coin and bullion you will run some 
danger that for certain purposes the 
latter may replace the former. Just look 
at what happens in China! There 
you have a great Empire, and, in one 
sense, a highly civilised people—so edu- 
cated according to their own ideas that 
promotion and the highest offices in the 
State are regulated by competitive 
examination, yet their only national 
coinage is copper. They have no coinage 
at all in the precious metals. In the 
Treaty ports Mexican dollars are used. 
In fact, in the interior of China there is 
no coinage except copper “ cash,” and if 
silver dollars get into the interior they 
have a tendency to return to the Treaty 
ports. But in the interior of China 
there is no coinage—either of gold or sil- 
ver. Silver is used by weight. If a lady 
goes out shopping she cannot take 
enough copper coins to pay for her pur- 
chases ; and when she has settled the 
price she pulls a little piece of paper out 
of her pocket, unwraps it, an! produces 
a number of little bits of silver of all 
shapes and sizes—some as small as a pea, 
and some as large as a bean—and she pays 
for her purchase by weight, just in the 
same way as did Abraham and the Patri- 
archs, Is there no danger that some- 
thing of the same kind may go 
on in India? I was very glad to hear 
the hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
(Mr. Montagu), who speaks with so 
much authority, supporting a suggestion 
I ventured to make some time ago—that 
there should be an Import Duty imposed 
on silver. My right hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of Cambridge 
(Sir J. Gorst) could not understand how 
that suggestion came from this side of the 
House, where we are mostly Free 
Traders. But I do not uaderstand the 
words “ Free Trade” as he does. What I 
havealways understood them to mean was 
that we should not attempt to alter the 
course of trade by any artificial means ; 
and that if you put a duty on articles 
you are going to import from abroad, you 
ought to put a corresponding duty on & 
similar production at home. The hon. 
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Gentleman the Member for Surrey (Sir 
R. Temple) and the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bodmin (Mr. 
Courtney), when on the Coinage Com- 
mittee, dismissed the suggestion of a duty 
on silver, becausefrom their point of view 
it would not bring in enough to the 
Indian Government. The imports of 
silver being something between 
£8,000,000 and £9,000,000 a year, an 
Import Duty at 10 per cent. would bring 
in something not very far from £1,000,000 
sterling, while a duty of 5 per cent. would, 
of course, produce half thatamount. But 
that would not be the whole effect it 
would have, because the exchange would 
be seriously affected. Perhaps I may be 
told that if there had been an Import 
Duty on silver there would not have 
been so large an import of silver into 
India. [ Hear, hear!”] My hon. 
Friend behind me says “ Hear, hear.” 
But he must remember that _ if 
the importation of silver is dimin- 
ished that must increase the price of 
the Council bills. After all, it must 
be remembered that silver is a com- 


modity like everything else. The inhabi- 
tants of India import silver because they 


like silver ornaments, and they like 
silver in other ways. Therefore, the im- 
position of a duty on silver would benefit 
the Government of India not only by the 
duty, but by the effect it would have upon 
the Indian Exchanges. I may be told 
it would be a very anomalous thing to 
impose a duty upon an article which is 
the standard of value, and I quite agree 
with that. I have never advocated it 
per se, for I agree then it would be an 
evil; but of all the courses which have 
been suggested, it would have the maxi- 
mum of advantage with the minimum of 
inconvenience. My right hon. Friend 
the Member for Bodmia (Mr. Courtney) 
asks “How about the question of un- 
coined silver in India ?” I did not in- 
tend to go into that point; but I think 
you have this danger to face : that up to 
the present time the natives of India have 
always regarded their silver ornaments 
as being a sort of reserve. They have 
always considered that if they had bad 
seasons it is in their power to take their 
silver and to get almost weight for 
weight in rupees for it. Iam afraid that 
when they come to realise, as of course 
they will before very long, that the 
amount of silver which they regarded as 
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being equivalent to 100 rupees is now> 
owing to the action of the Government, 
worth only 90 rupees, it will create a 
considerable amount of dissatisfaction. If 
the Government impose a duty on silver 
somewhat equivalent to the increase you 
are attempting to make in the value of the 
rupee, the value of silver would rise with 
the rupee, and in that way you would 
obviate what I cannot help regarding as 
the serious danger of political dissatis- 
faction in India. You would also have 
this advantage : that you would not have 
the difference in value between the 
coined and uncoined silver, which I can- 
not but regard as producing a very 
dangerous state of things. Surely, those 
who have advocated the closing of the 
Mints—although I quite agree that we 
have not yet had a long enough time to 
judge what the effect will be, and 
although I believe it will produce more 
effect in course of time than it does 
at present—must be disappointed with 
the results that have taken place. So 
far it has given them no increase of 
revenue. On the other hand, though 
the imposition of an Import Duty 
on silver would not have given the 
Indian Government everything they 
wanted, at any rate it would have given 
them, last year, something approaching 
£1,000,000 if they had fixed the duty at 
10 per cent., and half that amount had 
they fixed it at 5 per cent. What have 
they gained by the closing of the Mints ? 
As far as I cansee, they have as yet gained 
nothing whatever by it, and they have 
rendered it more difficult to sell their 
Council bills. I doubt whether they will 
not by their own action be forced to 
impose a duty on the import of silver 
sooner or later, and it is quite clear that 
it is better to do so sooner than later, I 
hope, therefore, that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will consider the suggestion, 
which now has the additional force of 
being recommended by the hon. Member 
for Whitechapel (Mr. Montagu). No 
doubt in these matters it is undesir- 
able to make any great or extreme 
changes. The Government have for 
some time past ceased to draw bills, and 
I shall not advocate a sudden reversal of 
that policy ; but I would urge them to 
commence redrawing, because any specu- 
lation, whether in silver or in exchange, 
is an operation which it is very undesir- 
able for any Government to engage in. 
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*Srr G. CHESNEY (Oxford): Having 
been a Member of the Government of 
India at the time when this proposal 
first assumed a material form, and having 
also been among the first to bring into 
notice the proposal for closing the Indian 
Mints, and fixing the rate of Council bills, 
I would venture, Sir, to offer a few re- 
marks upon the general question. The 
action of the Government in closing the 
Mints, and in fixing a definite rate below 
which they would not sell the Council 
bills, was adopted in face of an im- 
pending catastrophe, because the fall of 
the rupee, if continued at the rate at 
which it was going on, would have re- 
sulted in nothing short of a financial 
disaster to the Government of India, the 
consequences of which it would be almost 
impossible to exaggerate. The im- 
pending abolition of the Sherman Act, 
which would have still further depreciated 
the value of silver as compared with 


gold, was looming in the future ; and if | 


the Secretary of State for India had not 
taken the step he did before the United 
States repealed the Silver Law, and if the 
Government of India had continued to go 
on selling their Council bills in the 
market to the highest bidder, and keep- 


ing the Indian Mints open to the free | 


coinage of silver, it is difficult to say to 
what point the rupee might not have 
fallen, or to what extent the financial 
disaster might not have reached which 
would have overtaken the Indian Go- 
vernment. Regarded from that point 
of view, I submit to the House that 
the action of the Government has been 
very well justified by the results. The 
intention of the Government was not to 
raise the exchange value of the rupee by 
a great and sudden amount. The 
main object which the Government put 
before themselves, and which was re- 
commended so strongly by the Committee 
who reported upon that subject, was to 
give stability. That stability, Sir, has 
been established. For the last year or 
two, before the Indian Mints were closed, 
the history of the exchange is one of 
continual fall of the rupee from point to 
point, and there is no reason to suppose 
it would have stopped. On the contrary, 
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there is every reason to believe that if no 
action had been taken, the fall would 
have continued with ever increasing 
velocity. Since the Mints have been 
closed in July last the exchange has re- 
mained very nearly at Is. 3d. and a 
fraction. I have heard it said in Debate 
to-day that the two actions — closing 
the Indian Mints and placing a limitation 
upon the rate at which the Council bills 
were to be sold—had no necessary con- 
nection with each other, and that one or 
| the other might have been carried out 
| independently of the second step. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, I think, 
| acceded to that view ; but with all due 
| respect to him, I venture to say that I 
_ consider the two measures were abso- 
lutely linked together, and that it was 
| essential to the success of the whole 





|scheme that both should be adopted 


‘simultaneously. It is true that in one 
| respect it may be said that the measure 
| has not been successful, in so far as it 
was undoubtedly anticipated that the 
| Secretary of State would be able to place 
the Council bills in the market at the 
price dictated by himself. As a matter 
_ of fact, we know that the market has not 
| responded to the terms offered by the 
Secretary of State, and that for several 
{months the usual demand for bills—in 
| consequence of the bills having been put 
at fixed prices—has not been at all 


adequate to the supply. That being so, 
the anticipations formed of the measure 
| have to that extent not been verified. 


assume that the Govern- 
justified in closing the 
Mints, then I think, as a necessary 
consequence, the Government are 
more than justified — they are abso- 
lutely pledged as a necessary result of 
that measure—to come here to borrow 
a large sum in sterling in order to enable 
them to tide over this period of 
difficulty. This measure, my right 
hon. Friend the Member for St. 
George’s (Mr. Goschen) oberved in his 
criticism last week upon the First Read- 
ing of the Bill, is a very serious measure 
to propose. Well, Sir, a very serious 
proposal undoubtedly it is. It is a very 
serious measure to propose to cut a man’s 
leg off, but it is a still more serious 
matter to allow the whole of his body to 
be destroyed because you abstain from 
this necessary operation. I observe that 
in the powerful speech of my right hon. 


But if we 
ment were 
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Friend, while crittcising the action of 
the Government, he was unable to pro- 
pose any alternative proposal. I think 
the same remark applies to the speech of 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
the University of Cambridge. He has 
analysed the measure and criticised the 
proceedings of the Government, but he 
has not suggested any other course. It 
has been assumed that the change in 
the course of the balance of trade 
which has just occurred is due to the 
action of the Secretary of State in 
refusing to sell his bills below a certain 
price. Now, I would ask the House to 
bear in mind that the rate which the 
Secretary of State has fixed for his bills 
is not a very great advance upon the rate 
which obtained before the Mints were 
closed. He has not gone back to the 
high rate of Is. 8d. or Is. 10d. proposed 
by various writers on the subject. He 
has merely raised the price of his 
bills by a little over Id. on the 
rupee, and surely it is not to be 
supposed that that small change in the 
price can have turned the balance of 
trade from England to India. The 


balance of trade between England and 


India has been in favour of India to 
the extent of some £25,000,000 or 
£30,000,000 for a period of more than 
20 years. It has been found during that 
time that the exports of India exceed the 
imports by £25,000,000 to £30,000,000. 
During that time the exchange has 
fluctuated from 2s. to 1s. 2}d. Never- 
theless, during all this period, the balance 
of trade has remained, within a small 
margin, fixed. Then can it be imagined 
that a further small fluctuation of 1d. in 
the rate of exchange can possibly have 
had this effect of turning this great 
balance of trade, and that the exports of 
India and the imports into it should have 
varied in a few months to the extent of 
£30,000,000 ? It so happens that the 
action taken by the Secretary of State 
occurred at an unfortunate period. It 
was no doubt necessary to take a quick 
action, because the repeal of the Sherman 
Act in America was impending, but it 
happened at a time when various circum- 
stances combined to diminish the exports 
from India and to increase the imports. In 
the first place, it happened to be the dull 
season of the year. During the months 
from June to October there is very little 
export business going on, and, therefore, 
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to argue from a table of figures taken in 
the month of September as to what will 
be the normal export trade of India for 
the next few months is as if one were 
to come down to the City of London and 
measure the traffic on a Sunday or a 
Christmas Day as an index of the normal 
traffic in the streets on any day of the 
year. There had been, previously, a 
very large and excessive amount of ex- 
ports from India of cotton goods to other 
Eastern countries; the China market 
had been glutted, and there was a tem- 
porary lull in the exports of those goods 
from Bombay. Then there had been an 
insufficient harvest, and, lastly, there was 
a great, sudden stimulus given to imports 
into India of Manchester goods—partly 
due to the fact that there had been a tem- 
porary spurt in the Exchange, but further, 
as I am informed on the best authority, 
because the Indian markets for English 
goods had run down to a very low figure. 
These circumstances combined have led 
to what is a perfectly abnormal and, I 
believe, purely temporary condition of 
trade. The Indian crops are now coming 
down to the ports for shipment to 
Europe, and it would be a really mira- 
culous circumstance if we do not find this 
temporary reversal of the balance of 
trade disappear in the course of a few 
weeks. It has been said that the action 
of the Indian Government has been 
counteracted by the operation of the 
silver markets, and allusion has been 
made in the Debates to the large ship- 
ments of silver to India recently. Those 
large shipments have, no doubt, taken 
place, and it has been assumed by some 
speakers that the people of India are con- 
templating taking some ingenious proposed 
measure of their own. -I do not think it 
is necessary to seek far for the explana- 
tion of these continued remittances of 
silver to India, notwithstanding that the 
Mints are closed. The people of India, 
Sir, are a very conservative race, and it 
takes a long time for views, financial or 
otherwise, to permeate them, and I think 
it is quite reasonable to suppose that the 
shipment of silver to India has been 
going on simply and solely because the 
people of India have not yet discovered 
that the Mints are closed. Further, 
there has been, no doubt, a belief in 
some quarters that an Import Duty on 
silver will shortly be imposed, and there 
is every reason to believe that considerable 
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speculation in silver has taken place in 
anticipation of this Import Duty being 
levied. Then, again, there happened to 
be a large quantity of Indian securities 
lying available in this country at a 
very slack season, and these securi- 
ties have been sent over. All these 
circumstances combined formed suffi- 
cient grounds for the reversal of the 
balance of trade. As to the possibility 
of the Indian Mints of Native States 
establishing a fresh currency of their 
own, and with reference to the remark 
made by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for London University 
(Sir J. Lubbock) on what he considers 
the analagous case of the Chinese cur- 
rency, it is to be observed that in India, 
in every district of the country, you 
have a Government Treasury. In that 
way the Indian rupee has a specific value 
of its own. The native-coined rupee never 
passes hand-to-hand in India. Only 
the Government rupee is to do that. 
The Government rupee passes at par 
all through the Native States. My right 
hon. Friend the Member for St. George’s 
(Mr. Goschen) observed what a serious 
thing it would be if the Secretary of 
State found himself in this difficulty : 
that he borrows £8,000,000 for a tem- 
porary purpose now, and he has to add 
to his ordinary drawings an obligation to 
eventually dispose of the loan, so that 
the amount of bills to be sold next year 
will come up to the enormous sum of 
£24,000,000. There is, therefore, it 
is assumed, this further complication : 
that not only is the obligation for next 
year to be met, but the accumulative 
obligation which it is now sought to 
stave off by loans. Notwithstanding, 
however, what’ is said about this 
being only a temporary loan, I would 
venture to draw the attention of the 
House to this: that if this loan were 
not quickly redeemed, the consequences 
which would follow would be by no 
means so serious as regards the people 
of India as the consequences of a 
falling Indian currency. Let us suppose 
this loan is not paid off. Let us suppose 
£8,000,000 sterling is borrowed for a 
long term. The interest on that loan 
would be a charge upon the Indian 
Revenue of, I suppose, about £250,000 
stering per annum. On the other hand, 
supposing that this loan was not raised 
— supposing the Secretary of State 
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abandons his policy of holding fast to 
the fixed rate of exchange, the result 
is that the rupee falls 1d. further; 
this fall would involve a tax on the 
Indian taxpayer of considerably over 
£1,000,000 per annum. In order to save 
£250,000 of interest sterling you would 
have to impose on the Indian taxpayer a 
charge four or six times as much. That 
in itself is a sufficient justification 
for the action of the Secretary of 
State. After all, it is the interest 
of the Indian taxpayer which has 
first of all to be considered. Hon. 
Members in this Debate have spoken 
of the injury done to the people of India 
by giving an artificial value to the rupee. 
May I venture to point out that this 
“artificial value” is really a value which 
it had only a very few monthsago? When 
the rupee has fallen to Is. 3d. surely 
there can be no injury in supporting it at 
that value. When you have to consider 
the people of India you have to consider 
not only the holders of the rupees but 
those who have to pay taxation. The 
fall of the rupee is an extra charge 
on taxation. Therefore, unless some 
measure of this kind is undertaken, the 
burden which would have been placed on 
the Indian taxpayer would have been 
almost insupportable, and even then 
would not have saved the Indian Govern- 
ment from a financial difficulty. My 
right hon. Friend the Member for the 
University of Cambridge spoke of the 
policy of the India Office during the 
late Government. That policy was 
to do nothing, but simply to drift 
according to the rise and fall of the 
market. One might as well say when 
oue sees a sailor riding astride a spar, 
drifting here and there on the top of the 
ocean, that what he was doing was 
navigation. Sir, when it is said that 
it is a very extraordinary and ab- 
normal circumstance for a Govern- 
ment to deal with questions of cur- 
rency, it has to be remembered that 
the Indian Government by force of 
circumstances has already—whether it 
likes it or not — constantly to deal 
with, and interfere with, the ordinary 
course of trade. The Indian Govern- 
ment, of all Governments in the world, is 
an enormous dealer in bills. Surely if this 
Bill dealing with the Indian Government 
is permissible it is only right the Govern- 
ment should try to restore the exchange. 
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One circumstance I have not mentioned, 
but which is worthy of mentioning, as 
having a very great effect in retarding the 
object anticipated—namely, of enabling 
the Secretary of State to sell his bills at 
his own figure. There has been a very 
large amount of speculation during the 
last three years—a large speculation in 
the importation of silver into India, 
which has been sent to the Mints to be 
coined, and for which paper currency | 
has been issued in exchange, and which | 
has largely inflated the currency of India. | 
The currency in 1890 suddenly rose) 
from £17,000,000 to nearly double that 
amount—it rose 70 per cent. I ask the 
House to consider what the effect would 
be in this country if the currency of the 
Bank of England were inflated suddenly 
to a similar extent. Naturally, until that 
inflated currency isreduced by the ordinary | 
process of an extended circulation all over 
India, the Secretary of State will find a 
difficulty in getting rid of his bills at his 
own price. Now, that is a point which 
must be reached within the next year or 
two, and if the Secretary of State holds to 
the policy he has established, and will 
refuse to sell his bills below the fixed | 





price, he will confer the inestimable ad- | 


vantage of stability on Indian trade which 
has been wanted for many years. There 
will be stability and certainty, and in 
time his action will be fully justified. 
*Sir W. WEDDERBURN (Banff- 
shire) : I very much regret that my hon. 
Friend the Member for Central Finsbury 
(Mr. Naoroji) is not present on this ocea- 
sion. The hon. and gallant Member | 
who has just spoken once disputed his 
claim to be the representative of the. 
Indian people. But I think the recep- 
tion now given to Mr. Naoroji through- | 
out the length and breadth of India will 
relieve any doubt he has on that point. 
In his absence I will venture to say a | 


word on behalf of the unfortunate and | 


unrepresented Indian taxpayer who, | 
after all, is the person chiefly interested 
in this matter. I will appeal to Her 
Majesty’s Government that if they are 
going to make this great leap, they 
should make it as little as possible in the 
dark, and they should grant an impartial 
inquiry into the financial conditions of 
India before embarking upon a fresh loan 
in gold. Unfortunately, it is only on the oc- 
casion of proposing a new loan that there 
is any opportunity of attempting to refuse 
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supplies, because, as we all know, the 
Indian Budget is a mere farce. It is 
merely registering the decision already 
come to by the Indian Government. 
Therefore, an opportunity like this is the 
only one on which I can appeal to the 
House, that there should be a thoroughly 
impartial inquiry. There are very special 
reasons for this inquiry. In creating 
a fresh liability in gold, we are increasing 
the weight of that millstone which 
already hangs about the neck of the 


Indian taxpayer. We know that in orderto 


pay the interest on their gold debt the Go- 
vernment recently have taken the very 
exceptional measure of closing the Indian 
Mints. Without passing any opinion on 
the wisdom of that measure, I will only 
say it has convulsed the whole financial 
world. Therefore, to increase the lia- 
bility in gold is a very serious action, 
indeed. In order to justify an action 
of this sort, we should have very 
great confilence in the wisdom of the 
Indian Administration. For one, I will 
say that I have not that confidence. 
Now let us look at what has been done_ 
up to the present time to meet the™ 
existing grave crisis. What is the 
Indian Administration doing in matters 


_of economy ? They have just added six 


lakhs of rupees to the grant of Afghanis- 
tan—throwing money into a quicksand. 
Another financial measure has been to 
give a very large amount as compensa- 
tion to the services. That means that the 
richest class in India is to be compen- 
sated at the cost of the poorest class, 
who are their fellow-sufferers. Now, 
besides all this, the great millstone 
is to be increased in weight. It seems 
to me the Indian Administration is very 
much in the position of the Directors of 
a company which is in a most em- 
barrassed condition. They come to the 
shareholders, and the only acts they 
have to show is that they pro- 
pose to increase the Directors’ fees, 
and go to the Jews in order to get capital 
to meet current expenditure. Under 
these circumstances, it is very neces- 
sary that an impartial inquiry should 
be made. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer says that this is a tem- 
porary measure. Sir, I think that is 
what all spendthrifts say ; they always 
say their borrowing is a temporary 
measure, but it always becomes a per- 
manent debt, and is added to the previous 
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debts. I do not believe at all in these 
financial expedients. When a man has 
exceeded his income, the only real 
financial expedient is to reduce his ex- 
penditure. That is what we wish to have 
done. But in order to do it, it is neces- 
sary that there should be a proper in- 
quiry, and then it will be seen in what 
direction that expenditure can be reduced. 
I therefore appeal very strongly, both to 
the Government and the House at this 
critical juncture for the Indian tax- 
payer, to grant an impartial inquiry. No 
authority managing the affairs of the 
people is entitled to take up the position 
of assuming that an inquiry is any reflec- 
tion on their integrity or honesty. The 
shareholders are entitled to know what 
the Directors are doing. The share- 
holders in this great Indian Empire are 
the British people and the Indian people, 
and they are entitled to know the exact 
state of their finances before any such 
step is taken as proposed. 

*THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
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| troducing the topic of bimetallism, and I 
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hope that the remainder of the Debate 
| will be conducted in the same practical 
/and sensible tone. Well, Sir, the Royal 
| Commission of 1888 condemned bi- 
_metallism as applied to India, but it 
accompanied that opinion by a recom- 
mendation that the Indian Government 
should be allowed a free hand to 
suggest any other plan that might appear 
advantageous to them in dealing with the 
difficulties of exchange. They declared 
—and I would call attention to this— 
that we could not run any risk in altering 
thecurrency at home, and that the Govern- 
ment of India should be allowed to deal with 
the question as might seem best to them. 
I do not want to go into this question at 
any length. That was the situation as 
the Royal Commission left it. Then 
came the Monetary Conference at 
Brussels. It was adjourned. There was 
a proposal that some arrangement should 
| be come to for the purpose of renewing 
| that Conference, but it was understood 
|that the American Government had 





I am very sorry to hear, Sir, from my | withdrawn from it, and I may say that 
hon. Friend the Member for Banffshire | within the last few weeks Her Majesty’s 
that he has no confidence in the present | Government have received an intimation 
Indian Administration. But, Sir, I do | from the Government of the United States 
not think that that is the general view of | that they do not desire that there should 
the House, because, if it were, it would | be any renewal of that Conference. The 
be disposed to refuse to the Indian | document is dated 23rd November, and 
Administration the means of carrying out | in it the President of the United States 
the proposals which it makes. So far as | informs us that, so far as his Govern- 
the hon. Baronet is concerned, he says | ment is concerned, he does not think the 
that the most important consideration for | Conference need be again convened. 
the Indian Government is whether or not | That being so, the Government of India 
a stop can be put to the vast and in- | had to find the best plan by which to 
creasing expenditure of that country. In| meet the difficulties that had arisen. 
that I am in entire agreement with him, | They proposed—not exactly the plan 
and I wish the Government of India| that has been adoted, but substantially 
would keep the point more in view than | —that the Mints should be closed to the 
it has hitherto done. Since the days of | coinage of value. The initiative lay 
Burke the maxim, Magnum est vectigal | with the Government of India, that Go- 
pars'monia, has always been accepted, | vernment being best acquainted with the 
but hardly ever put in practice. That, | internal cireumstances of India, and 
however, is not the question now | having to consider the interests not less 
before us. What the Government of | of the native population than of the 
India had to do—the most important con- | Anglo-Indian community. And, Sir, we 
sideration for us—was to decide whether | are bound to assume that when the Go- 
or not it would take some steps to pro- | vernment of India makes a proposal of 
vide an immediate remedy for the | this character it is made for the benefit 
loss on exchange in order that they | of all classes under their administration. 
may meet their public obligations. That I make that assumption, and I believe 
is the question we have got to consider it to be well-founded. What, then, is 
here to-day. I am glad to observe that the duty of the English Government ? 
every hon. Gentleman who has taken | Do not let it be supposed for a moment 
part in the Debate has refrained from in- | that the English Government desire to 


Sir W. Wedderburn 
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disclaim any responsibility in the matter, 
because it lies with them in such a case 
to sanction or to refuse to sanction the 
proposal. We sanctioned the proposal 
after a careful and searching examina- 
tion of the matter in all its bearing. 
That is the situation that has arisen. 
We selected the most competent men that 
were, in our judgment, to be found in 
this country to examine the proposal 
of the Indian Government, and to con- 
sider whether there was any ground 
that would justify us in refusing it. The 
whole question was carefully considered 
by this Commission and the Commission 
came to the conclusion that it would not 
be justifiable to refuse the demand of the 
Indian Government, and acting upon that 
demand and with the sanction of the 
Commission, we decided to not refuse 
it. That being so, we do not conceal 
from ourselves—and I am sure the Indian 
Government would not be prepared to 
deny the fact—that this is an-experiment 
of a serious character which has been 
entered upon, because it is necessary, in 
order to meet a very serious situation. I 
desire to recognise the extremely moderate 
and patriotic tone with which this ques- 
tion has been dealt with by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Cambridge. He showed 
no spirit of carping criticism, and no 
desire to interfere with the progress of 
the Bill, or with the experiment that is 
being made. He went into the matter 
in a spirit of fair criticism, as he 
was perfectly entitled to do, and he 
raised a very proper question with which 
I will endeavour to deal. I hope, Sir, 
that the Debate may be confined—may 
start from the point at which the decision 
was taken—the point at which this 
experiment was commenced ; and that it 
will continue on the basis that the 
decision to close the Indian Mints 
have been taken, and examine the 
consequences of that decision. I do 
not see why we should diverge from 
the point, which is the point in question. 
You cannot reverse the fact that the 
Indian Mints have been closed. There- 
fore, the only question is, what are you 
going to do under the existing cireum- 
stances ? You cannot reverse the fact 
that the Government have declared they 
would not adopt the bi-metallic remedy. 
That is entirely beyond the discussion. 
The Government are not prepared, and 
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will not be prepared under any cireum- 
stances, to do that. The alternative 
which the Indian Government adopted 
was the closing of the Mints, and the 
question is, what has been the conse- 
quence of that adoption ; whether any 
further remedy is required and what 
evilsareadmitted to exist at this moment ? 
I think these are the points in the dis- 
cussion, and it is on these, and these only, 
that I will make any remarks. There 
has been a temporary disturbance of 
trade. Nobody denies that. That must 
be a necessary consequence in any change 
in the system of currency. When there 
is a change you will always find great 
disturbances, as was the case in 1819, in the 
change from inconvertible currency to 
cash payment. Therefore, there is 
nothing astonishing in the fact there 


should have been a disturbance in 
this instance in consequence of the 
closing of the Mints. We had to 


expect that there would be a change 
in the import trade. I do not desire to 
go into this at length, but I would like 
to refer to a very able speech of Sir 
David Barbour before the Indian Coun- 
cil in June last. He distinctly contem- 
plated that changes of this kind would 
take place. He says— 

“Tf our trade with silver-using countries will 
be injuriously affected our trade with gold-using 
countries would receive a beneficial effect in a 
corresponding degree, and the latter branch of 
our trade is much larger and much more im- 
portant than the other.” 


1 believe it is 75 per cent. as compared 
with 25. Now let us see what the 
disturbance has amounted to. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
St. George’s (Mr. Goschen) challenges 
me to say something on the question of 
what had been the actual effect on the 
exports of India. I will give him some 
figures upon that directly. But there 
has been a change not only in the export 
and import of goods,but also, what is most 
material, a temporary change in the im 
port and export of specie owing to the 


fall of silver. These effects were 
almost certain to occur. Now, as 
hon. Gentlemen know, the currency 
question is extremely complicated. 


The question of Council bills raised 
by the hon. Baronet, who is a great 
authority in finance, depends upon the 
balance of trade ; that is excessof exports 
over imports, and upon that depends the 
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demand for the bills. Let us see how the 
balance of trade in this respect stood at 
the end of the quarter, from July to 
September this year, as compared with the 
corresponding quarter of the previous 
year. We will take merchandise first. 
Exports to the East diminished by 
Rx.2,000,000 : that was principally upon 
opium and cotton. Exports to the West 
increased by 1,000,000. The difference 
between those two will, of course, be the 
figure you have to reckon when you con- 


sider how the diminution of exports has 


injuriously affected the exchange. Then 
there also comes the important increase in 
the imports from England to India amount- 
ting to 2,000,000. That is Rx.2,000,000 
more than in the corresponding period of 
the previous year ; that was in great part 


due to the inereased trade from 
Manchester. This brings the figure 


up to 38,000,000 operating against the 
exchange. 
is extremely important. In the same 
quarter of 1892 the export of specie— 
gold and silver—was 1,400,000 ; in 1893 
it was 4,000,000, making an increase 
in imports of specie of 2,600,000. 
If you add these figures you 
find a disadvantage in respect 
exchange of 5,600,000. That is almost 
exactly the figure with which 
have to deal upon this Bill. How 
are we to meet this ?, Of course, in such 
a condition of trade there would be no 


effective demand for bills—at all events, | 


One 


the 


a ruinous 
said 


price. 
that 


not except at 
right hon. Gentleman 


question of the price at which the Council | 


bills should be sold was a totally distinct 
question from the question of theclosing of 
the Mints. That is perfectly true. It 
has been said the object is to raise the 
price of therupee. ‘That is not accurate. 
The object of the Indian Government 
has been to prevent a fall. That isa 
great distinction. The Indian Govern- 
ment want to steady the exchange by 
preventing the continued depreciation 
of the rupee. It is quite plain the 


closing of the Mints has a tendency to | 


prevent the fall of the rupee because 
it limited the supply of commodi- 
ties. If the Indian Government had acted 
on the suggestion of several right hon. 
Gentleman and followed the market they 


would have allowed the value of the rupee | 


to run down. They would have done 
exactly the very thing which their whole 


Sir W. Harcourt 
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policy was to prevent—that is, the fall in 


the price of the rupee. Had the rupee 
fallen to I1s., as was not unlikely if 
the exchange had been allowed to 
run down, it would have meant a loss of 
£5,000,000 sterling to the Indian Go- 
vernment. Something has been said about 
interest on the loan. The interest is some- 
thing under £200,000 a year. Shall we 
take a course which will cost us £200,000, 
or take a course which will cost us 





Now I come to specie, which | 


will | 
to | 


we | 


£5,000,000? That is the question 
practically before the Indian Govern- 
}ment in dealing with this matter. The 
| only other course was that they should 
hold on, and not sell their bills below a 
certain price. That is called a specula- 
tion in silver. You may call anything 
by any name you like, but, in my opinion, 
this transaction is of a totally different 
character. I will give an illustration. 
A man has a large quantity of wheat in 
India. There are exceptional circum- 
/stances which make freights very high. 
| He thinks that in a few months freights 
| will be much lower. He borrows money 
'when the freights are high, and brings 
over his wheat when they are low. That 
is exactly the situation in which the Go- 
vernment of India find themselves. If 
the exports increase largely in the coming 
months as is expected, then the Govern- 
| ment will sell their bills at a better price. 
Now, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for St. George’s the other day 
said— 


| “Can you reasonably expect that in the next 
| few months exportation will so increase that 
it will not merely prevent such a thing as has 
| now happenel happening next year, but also 
clear off the arrears of the present year?” 

| I think I am describing accurately what 
‘the right hon. Gentleman said. [Mr. 
|GoscHEN: Substantially.] | I am able 
| to give an answer which I think he will 
consider satisfactory. The very same 
thing, only to a greater extent, occurred 
in the year 1890. In the Autumn of 1890 
there was found a balance against 
| India of upwards of £3,000,000, the 
balance now being about £1,000,000; 
therefore, the situation was at that time 
worse than it isnow. Curiously enough, 
the cause of that was, or, at all events, 
_it was contemporaneous with, the passing 
of the Sherman Act. It is remarkable 
that the results were exactly the same in 
atime when there took place a rise in 
silver, as has undoubtedly now taken 
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place when there has been a fall. The 
moment the Sherman Act passed it was 
expected there would be a great rise in 
silver, and so there was for a moment ; 
but that passed away. These are the 
figures given to me from the India Office 
with reference to the deficiency in the 
balance of trade with India in the end of 
1890. There was a recovery for some 
months, the net balance in favour of 
India in November, December, and 
January being only Rx.1,176. But 
in the next six months, from February 
to July, 1891, the balance in 
favour of India was: In February, 
2,560,000 ; in March, 3,161,000; in 
April, 1,588,000, or, together, 7,300,000 
for the quarter. In the _ second 
quarter the figures are—For May, 
4,246,000; for June, 3,890,000; for 
July, 3,500,000; making, together 
11,643,000 for the second quarter. That 
is very nearly Rx.19,000,000 recovered 
between February and July. These 
figures, I venture to say, afford some 
indication that it is a reasonable proba- 
bility that the exportations of India in 
the ensuing months may recover. What 


the Indian Government say is that that 


does not seem an unreasonable expecta- 
tion. There may be a large sale of 
bills on India in the coming winter with 
the prospect of a good export season. 
That is what is called a “speculation in 
silver!” It seems to me not an un- 
reasonable expectation on the part of the 
Indian Government. If this is realised 
then they would be justified in tiding 
over the present difficulty by borrowing 
rather than by taking a course which 
would have resulted in great loss. The 
Indian Government, at all events, enter- 
tained an expectation on that point which 
was entertained by other people. I read 
in The Statist of last week, this— 

“The closing of the Indian Mints has not 
only acted adversely upon exports from India, 
but it has stimulated to a considerable degree 
the importation of Manchester goods and other 
merchandise. The consequence has been a 
very large increase in the number of merchants’ 
bills offered in competition with India Council 
bills. Some Manchester merchants have, at 
the same time, taken a favourable view of the 
future exchange, and they have shown an in- 
ereasing disposition to obtain sterling advances 
from the banks instead of selling their rupee 
bills, thus taking upon themselves the risk of 
loss in the exchange.” 

The merchants in Lancashire are doing 
exactly the same thing as the Indian 
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Government are doing, and upon exactly 
the same grounds. They expect that in 
the ensuing months the exportations will 
increase ; and instead of selling their 
bills, it is much better for them to borrow 
for the present. That is some con- 
firmation of the reasonableness of the 
expectation of the Indian Government. 
It is said—* Oh, this is a new thing; 
nothing of the kind was ever done 
before.” It is not a new thing. It 
is precisely what the Government of 
India has done in precisely similar cir- 
cumstances before. In the year 1876, 
what happened was this: There had 
been a very sudden fall in the price of 
silver. The price of silver in January, 
1876, was 56d. ; it was 53d. in February, 
and 46d. in July. There had thus been 
a fall in silver in the six months of 10d. 
This year the fall has been 5d. and 6d. 
What happened then? Exactly the 
same thing that has happenednow. The 
Indian Government were not able to sell 
their bills—at any rate, at a price they 
thought at all sufficient, and a question 
was asked in the year 1876 of the late 
First Lord of the Admiralty, who was 
then Under Secretary for India. The 
noble Lord was asked if he would ex- 
plain under what circumstances the 
Secretary of State for India had thought 
proper to borrow in London an amount 
much greater than the Budget State- 
ment published in India showed to be 
necessary ? The Under Secretary an- 
swered the question in this way : He 
said— 

“The Secretary of State had not only to 
consider that expenditure, but also what was 
necessary to provide for the deficiency in the 
amount obtained here on bills on India in the 
last months of 1875-6, and any further deficiency 
that, with reference to the uncertain state of the 
exchanges and of the demand for bills, might 
arise in the current financial year 1876-7.” 
That is exactly the same case. They 
had borrowed for their deficiency on their 
bills, and not only for that, but for any 
prospective deficiency which in the 
coming year might arise. Do not let 
there be any doubt about it; there is 
nothing new about it, but this has been 
the practice of the Indian Government 
under the circumstances of a sudden fall 
in silver and difficulty in selling bills. 
On the 10th August, 1876, the same 
noble Lord told Parliament that a loan 
had been made of £4,000,000 for the ex- 
press purpose of preventing the Govern- 
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ment having to force the Council bills 
upon the Indian market, and then in the 
next year he said it was to be remem- 
bered that the Indian Government were 
not in the position of our own Govern- 
ment: that it had two spending treasuries 
and only oneof supply. The noble Lord 
said— 

“The bills were sold to get money from 
India. These bills competed with the London 
silver market, and the demand for silver de- 
pended on the eastern trade ; and while the bills 
in India might be overflowing, they might be 
unable to sell our bills to her. Last year, owing 
to the extraordinary fluctuations in the silver 
market, they could not sell their bills; great 
pressure was put upon them to raise a loan 
geis¢ and they had to do so.” 


_ Could any situation have more exactly 
resembled ours? And it was dealt with 
in the same manner. So much for the 
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India in the month of November of this 
year is not half what it was in the 
previous years of 1891-2, though I am 
told since that time it has been again on 
the increase. 

Srr J. LUBBOCK: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman give the month of 
October ? 

Str W. HARCOURT: There is no 
doubt the importation into India was 
very large in the years I have mentioned. 
The exportation of silver from England 
to the East in October was Rx.1,000,000 ; 
in September it was Rx.1,258,000, and in 
November it was not half that. This ex- 
, cess of exportation of silver from England 
| to India is one of those sudden effects 
| which always do take place when you 
|have a great change in the currency. 
| These large exportations of silver com- 





statement that it is an unexampled | menced a month before the Committee 
condition of things. I have pointed out had arrived at any conclusion on the sub- 
that even if it had been unexampled you ject, and were nearly double in May what 
| they were before and after. And I would 


must always begin with some example ; 
and they began—and in my opinion very | point out that when you speak of the 


properly began—then to borrow money, | great exportation of bulfion to India in 
because they thought that was the | September and October being about 
best method of dealing with the situa- £4,000,000, it was not more than the 
But, Sir, the question has been | 


tion. average exportation of previous years, 
greatly complicated, no doubt by the| What is remarkable is that the ex- 
large importation of silver into India. portation decreased for a time, and 
That is a very obscure subject. I)|}in November it was only one-half 
do not know that the opinion of the average that has taken place in 
anybody is of very great value upon that | former times. It- is impossible to say 
subject. I have heard many suggestions. | what is going to happen, and I beg the 
In the year 1890, when there was this| House to believe I am not giving them 
great deficiency on the balance of trade any opinion founded on my own judg- 
in the Autumn, curiously enough, though | ment ; I speak here the opinion of the 
silver then was rising—or, perhaps, for | Indian Government, who do understand 
that very reason—there was no difficulty | these matters. They think it possible 
in selling bills. Of course, merchants | that the disturbance that has taken place 
here, thinking that silver would rise, de- | isa temporary disturbance, and that they 
sired to possess themselves of large quan- should deal with it by temporary means. 
tities of silver in India, and therefore they | This Bill is necessary to enable them to 
bought Government bills in order to pro- | issue not only debentures, but Treasury 
vide themselves with rupees, which they | bills, which they get a very low price. 
thought would rise. That, of course, does | I see this morning they are £2 12s. They 
not operate in the same way when the ; get this accommodation for a few months, 
expectation in the silver will fall. But, | and if they want it they get it again, but 
Sir, without question, these importations | they are not desiring tosaddle India with a 


of silver have greatly affected the balance 
of trade. I have pointed out that it 
amounts to something over £3,000,000 
upon this year. In the month of Novem- 
ber, 1891, the importation to British 
East India of silver was £897,000 ; in 
the same month of 1892 it was £824,000, 
and in the present year it was £436,000 ; 


therefore, the importation of silver into 


Sir W. Harcourt: 


permanent loan. If their expectations are 
fulfilled the Treasury bills would soon be 
paid off, and it seems to me to bea 
reasonable and sensible transaction. 
Something has been said, and truly 
said, upon the question of the opera- 
tion of this policy upon the population 
of India. The Committee of 1888 
pointed out, I think with great force and 
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with great good sense, the infinite danger 
that would have accrued to India from 
adopting the bimetallic system. They 
show how it would operate to injure the 
natives, and how mischievous it would 
have been to raise in the native mind the 
conception that the policy of England 
was directed to her own selfish interests. 
One of the main reasons why they re- 
jected the application of the bimetallic 
system to India was the injustice to the 
natives and the social and political in- 
jury which would result from it. I know 
it is said that the natives of India would 
suffer immensely by the fall in the price of 
silver. If he isa holder of rupees, he 
will not lose, but will gain if the rupee is 
prevented from further falling. Every- 
one who has any knowledge of India 
assures me it is a complete fallacy to 
suppose that the natives hold great stocks 
of uncoined silver except in the form of 
ornaments, and the ladies do not part 
with their ornaments except under ex- 
treme necessity, as they would do in this 
country; and, therefore, in ordinary 
times, they would keep their ornaments ; 
but the supposition that they have great 
stocks of uncoined silver is now exploded. 


Everyone who knows anything of India 
knows that is not the case, and that what 
they hold is the rupee, and those rupees 
they will not lose upon by the policy, 
but will gain; they will be protected 
from a further fall, and even derive an 


advantage. Then the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite spoke of its effect upon 
taxation. He said it was in some form 
—and I do not complain of his statement 
—“a covert and concealed tax.” All 
Chancellors of the Exchequer love covert 
and concealed taxes ; they find them the 
most profitable of all taxes. It is con- 
venient if you can collect a tax without 
the individual who pays knowing too 
much about it. Therefore, if you have 
to impose taxation, I am not sure that 
is not the best form. But I am not cer- 
tain that this tax, if it be a tax, really 
does fall on the native. You may talk 
about it as long as we do about the inci- 
dence of rates, and whether they fall 
upon the owner or the occupier. I 
should like to read, in the words of a 
friend of mine, a great authority on these 
subjects, a view of this subject. He says, 
treating of these exports— 


“No doubt the fall in exchange arises from 


the fall in silver rather than a rise in gold. The : 
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Indian exporting merchant gets the sume gold 
price for his goods and gets more silver for his 
gold; the exporting merchant for a time pays 
nomore silver than before, and does more busi- 
ness ; that the Indian ryot receives the same 
amount of coined silver which immediately for 
some purposes, and ultimately for all purposes, 
is worth less than before, and the exporter 
makes his profit out of the ryot. But that is 
not all. The ryot has fixed charges to pay, 
especially his Land Tax to the Indian Govern- 
ment. That remains the same, but as a real 
value is established for the exporter and for the 
Indian Government, the consequence is the ryot 
shifts unconsciously much of the loss from 
depreciated silver on to the Indian Government, 
who thus really bear the loss and must make up 
the Revenue in some other way.” 


I do not pledge myself to that, but it is 
an ingenious view of the subject and one 
worthy of consideration. I have occu- 
pied, I am afraid, too much of the atten- 
tion of the House, but I thought it 
necessary to endeavour to meet some of 
the objections raised on this subject. 
But what I would desire to say, in con- 
clusion, is this: This is unquestionably an 
experiment, and has been so regarded ; 
it is an experiment which becomes neces- 
sary in the situation in which the Indian 
Government finds itself. The Indian Go- 
vernment have an experience far greater 
than any of us—and we have heard 
to-night with great advantage the voice 
of geutlemen of this House who are, 
perhaps, more entitled to speak on 
Indian affairs than those with less experi- 
ence in these matters and not versed 
in Indian finance, and their voice is 
unanimous that this experiment was one 
that was necessary, was one that it was 
wise, and one that it was prudent to try 
That has been confirmed on examination 
by the most competent and most careful 
persous that could be selected. That 
experiment is on its trial, and it must be . 
obvious to everyone that five months is 
not a sufficient time to form a judgment. 
And these five months are notoriously 
the five months most disadvantageous 
for the experiment. The reason the 
Indian Government struck the blow at 
the time they did was because they had 
before them the expectation of the change 
that was likely to take place in America, 
otherwise they would have postponed it 
to a period when it could have been 
effected with more advantage. They have 
taken that which in their opinion was the 
best course to take ; therefore, the experi- 
ment has not been carried to anything like 
a point that would enable a fair judgment 
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on its final suecess or its non-suecess. I 
am quite sure this House will not make 
itself a party to an attack upon, or con- 
demnation of, the Indian Government 
when they are doing their best for the 
great Empire under their charge. Of 
this I am confident: that gentlemen on 
this side of the House and gentlemen on 
that, so far from endeavouring to em- 
barrass the Indian Government in their 
difficulty and in the experiment which I 
venture to say they were called upon to 
try, will do all they can to assist them, 
and will give them in this experiment a 
fair trial, and will not by carping criti- 
cism endeavour to weaken their position 
or damage their influence. To endeavour 
to hold up to the natives of India that 
this policy is injurious and unjust to 
them I think would be a most unwise 
and impolitic and unjust line to take. 
Neither will they endeavour to injure the 
Indian Government in the markets of 
England while they are endeavouring to 
redress the disadvantages under which 
they suffer. I am quite sure, after the 


language we have heard from the Repre- 
sentatives in this House who have had 
great Indian experience, who have given 


their authority and countenance to the 
course the Indian Government has taken, 
we are quite certain the House of 
Commons on the Second Reading will 
do nothing by act or language to increase 
the difficulties of the Government of 
India. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square): The right hon. Gentle- 
man who has just sat down has done 
justice to the tone of the Debate. He 
acknowledged to the full that hon. 
Members from all parts of the House 
have treated this issue in a moderate and 
statesmanlike manner. The right hon. 
Gentleman will have seen, I think, the 
very great importance which is attached to 
this Bill from all quarters of the House,and 
he will feel we were perfectly justified in 
suggesting that this measure should be 
discussed at a time when full attention 
might be given to it. Nothing that I 
ean say will I hope, Sir, go against the 
conditions which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has laid down. Nothing could be 
further from my thought than to wish to 
embarrass the Government of India over 
which my Friend, Lord Lansdowne, 
presides. Nothing should induce me to 
act in any manuer to weaken the success 
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of the experiment they propose trying. 
At the same time, the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, and gentlemen in all parts 
of the House, will feel that it is a 
positive duty of an Assembly of this kind 
to examine such a great measure as this 
is. Silence is, I think, equally to be 
condemned with the criticism which the 
right hon. Gentleman deprecates. The 
right hon. Gentleman is strong on the 
subject that bimetallism should not be 
introduced into this Debate; but the 
right hon. Gentleman positively trailed 
his coat in the sight of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Sleaford (Mr. 
Chaplain)—for he lost an opportunity in 
the course of his observations of stating 
his objections to bimetallism, and I 
think it is a great act of self-denial on the 
part of the right hon. Member for Slea- 
ford to have allowed me to reply to the 
right hon. Gentleman rather than answer 
him on the spot on this matter, in regard 
to which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer feels as passionate an hostility 
against as my right hon. Friend feels as 
passionate a favour for. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I did not in- 
tend to do that. I only alluded to the 
fact that we, in the circumstances, had 
adopted another alternative. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: But J will not 
follow the right hon. Gentleman’s ex- 
ample. He will remember that even at the 
end of his speech, he lost no opportunity 
of contrasting what might have happened 
under bimetallism with that better 
arrangement he supposes to have been 
made by the law which had been passed 
by the Indian Government. But I do 
not intend to argue this matter, except 
so far as in the course of the observations 
I may have to make. I may find it my 
duty to ask whether some of the features 
of the present situation do not more 
closely approach some of the principles 
of bimetallism than the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would himself be disposed to 
admit. He objected the other day to the 
idea that there was a paper ratio, but 
there is something uncommonly like 
paper ratio. Sir David Barbour spoke 
of the fixing of a ratio between gold and 
silver, and said that it was done. He did 
not recommend it, but he said it was done 
in a measure for which Her Majesty’s 
Government were partly responsible. I 
will not go into the details of this par- 
ticular Bill, except to say this: that I 
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am sure both the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and the Prime Minister and ex- 
Chancellors of the Exchequer must envy 
the manner in which the Indian Govern- 
ment is allowed to conduct its loan 
operations. Here in this Bill there is no 
provision whatever for repayment. There 
is not only no provision for repayment, 
but there is provision for borrowing on. 
There is a clause which allows them, so 
soon as any amount has been paid off, to 
borrow it again. There is no provision 
with regard to the rate of interest or with 
regard to the Sinking Fund, and we give 
them total discretion in the matter of how 
to spend, what to spend, what rate to 
borrow at, and what rate to repay. 
Never was there such a licence given as 
is conferred by this Bill. That appears 
to me to make it all the more incumbent 
upon the House to examine rather closely 
into the nature of this transaction. The 


Chancellor of the Exchequer alluded, as 
he was perfectly entitled to do, to the 
events of 1876, when my right hon. 
Friend the late First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty borrowed—I will not say for a 
similar cause—but borrowed with a view 
of tiding over a difficult time. 


Well, as 
the right hon. Gentleman insisted, and 
fairly insisted, upon this as a precedent, 
I ask myself will the right hon. Gentle- 
man tell us what was the result of that 
experiment ? Were the Government of 
that day able to sell their bills after- 
wards at a better price than they could 
have got for them at the time ; and what 
has become of the money ? Was, further, 
the loan made for temporary purposes ; 
was it repaid ; or is it still a liability of 
the Indian Government? As _ the 
operation was explained to us, it would 
have been interesting to know whether 
the experiment was a successful one. 
Everything seems to turn, with regard to 
this particular step, upon the likelihood 
of its success. It has formed the staple 
of the arguments we have heard to- 
day. Will this be justified as a tem- 
porary measure; what are the hopes, 
and what are the fears with re- 
gard to it? I do not think any 
criticism of this kind will embarrass 
the Indian Government, for the Indian 
Government, if it chooses—if it should be 
convinced that the holding out is a 
dangerous experiment—have a perfect 
right any day to abandon it. They can 
any day put down the rate at which they 
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propose to sell; they may diminish the 
1s. 4d. or 1s. 3}d. to such a rate as buyers 
would be willing to pay. Therefore, 
what I mean is this : If we condemned— 
I do not say that we do—but if we all 
condemned the action of the Indian Go- 
vernment in holding out so long, that 
condemnation will not prejudice them, 
because they may change their course 
without any material breach of agreement 
or policy. Well, the right hon. Gentle- 
man very ingeniously quoted the case of 
the exporters to India, and said they bad 
borrowed in sterling from the banks in 
order to avoid selling their bills. That 
may be so, but these gentlemen will be 
the very first to be the competitors of the 
Indian Government as soon as their bills 
are sold, and the more this is carried out 
the more it is likely to interfere with the 
operations of the Indian Government 
who have bills to sell. But the right 
hon. Gentleman based his main hopes, I 
think I may say, upon the fact that in 
1890 or 1891, when there had been a 
similar diminution of exports, there was 
a very large increase in the balance of 
trade in favour of the Indian exporters. 

Srr W. HARCOURT : And a diminu- 
tion of imports. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: And these two 
circumstances acting together on a very 
large scale put the Indian Government 
in this position : that they were able to 
sell their bills at a better price. There 
is a very interesting fact which has been 
ascertained in regard to that. Every- 
body knows that that was during a period 
at which the silver was rapidly falling, 
and, that being so, silver was favouring 
the exports and was hindering imports. 
That has been the general course, but 
now the operation would be the very 
reverse. Now, the hon. Member behind 
me thought that too much was made of 
the fall or rise in silver with regard to 
these mercantile transactions. The hon. 
Baronet said, what is a penny ? A penny 
is upwards of 3 per cent. Every penny 
is 6 per cent., and, therefore, here is a fall 
of 2d., which means 12 per cent. It isa 
considerable amount, and sufficient to 
make a difference in profit or loss in the 
export of Manchester goods and to the 
exporters of Indian produce. Therefore, 
the question of the rise and fall in the 
value of the rupee is quite enough to in- 
fluence the exports and to influence the 
imports. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
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chequer himself has, of course, been 
obliged to acknowledge that it has 
facilitated imports into India, and that 
has been obtained. Of course, if the 
operation of raising the rate stimulates 
imports, as is generally acknowledged, it 
must adversely affect the exports. Is it 
to cease because it is upon the cessation 
of that operation that the right hon. 
Gentleman counts to a certain extent for 
a better state of things in the coming 
year ? 

*Sir W. HARCOURT: We count 
upon the diminution of the imports of 
specie, not upon the cessation of im- 
ports. That was the disturbing element. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Of course, if the 
operation of raising the rupee stimulates 
imports—and that has been generally 
acknowledged—it must be acknowledged 
equally that it must affect adversely the 
exports ; and, therefore, we are in this 
position : that the very object of raising 
the rupee acts in the direction of weak- 
ening the balance of trade in favour of 
India. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The object is 
not to raise the rupee, but to prevent its 
falling. Therefore, it is not the object 
to disturb the existing state of things, but 
to prevent its being disturbed by a further 
fall. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : The correction is 
literally accurate, but in substance it is 
inaccurate. It is a dealing in such a 
manner with the rupee that it ceases to 
rise and fall according to its natural 
course. That is the position which the 
Indian Government have taken up. But 
I will abandon this technical and very 
intricate point. My contention, however, 
is that the effort of the Indian Govern- 
ment to put the rupee at a higher point 
than it would naturally be is partly in- 
tended, and, if not intended, it has 
certainly had the effect of adversely 
affecting the balance of trade in favour 
in favour of India. If that is so, you are 
building on a balance of trade in favour of 
India to help you out of the difficulty in 
which you are at present. I am doubtful, 
therefore, whether, in contemplating the 
present position and the sanguine views 
taken by the Indian Government, you 
are not taking too hopeful a view of the 
situation. I shall be very glad if the 
difficulties should be less than I at present 
anticipate. Now, with regard to the 
fixing of the rupee at a particular rate : 
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There has been great misunderstanding 
with regard to the fixing of the rate of 
exchange. The Committee did not con- 
template in any degree that the Govern- 
ment would say—“ This is the point at 
which we will sell our bills, and we will 
not sell them at any other price.” As 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Cambridge University said, the Com- 
mittee, therefore, is in no way responsible 
for the present action of the Indian 
Government. You have taken this 
course of fixing arbitrarily upon 1s. 3}d. ; 
and why have you said “ At that rate we 
will sell and not below”? Neither the 
Under Secretary nor the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has given us any explana- 
tion whatever. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I tried. The 
object of the Indian Government is this : 
If they sold bills at whatever price they 
could get in the market they would so 
run down the exchange that the loss to 
the Indian Government would be 
£5,000,000 in the course of the year. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I must say that 
the right hon. Gentleman’s speech was 
not very clear; but that portion of it 
was extremely cledr. I do not know 
how he gets at a loss of £5,000,000. 
The Under Secretary says there is a 
deficit of £5,000,000 ; but that is repre- 
sented by the coin in the Indian Trea- 
suries in silver, and, therefore, it has 
nothing whatever to do with the loss 
which the right hon. Gentleman suggests. 
The loss which the Indian Government 
would incur by taking whatever rate 
may be offered would be measured by 
the price of the bullion which they held 
in the treasuries on the other side, and 
which, if converted, would be available 
for payment. That would be the maxi- 
mum loss. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : This is a very 
important point, and, as the right hon. 
Gentleman says my statement was not 
clear, 1 will give him the views of the 
Indian Government. The interest on 
the temporary loans raised in consequence 
of the failure to sell bills, including the 
forthcoming issue of India bills, is cal- 
culated at £170,000, which, at 1s. 3}d., 
equals Rx 267,000 in the year. If India 
had not suspended the free coinage of 
silver, and America repealed the Sher- 
man Law, itis not improbable that silver 
would have fallen as low as 3)jd. per 
ounce, which, at that rate, would have 
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made the rupee only worth Ils. This 
would have compelled the Secretary of 
State to sell during the year bills on 
India to the amount of Rx.31,000,000, 
and would have imposed on the people 
of India a charge for the exchange of 
Rx.15,000,000 in the year, which would 
be about £5,800,000 above the provision 
in the Budget. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: That argument, 
standing alone,does not hold.water. It 
is hypothetical. It assumes a particular 
price for silver, and it assumes that silver 
is still above that price. In the next 
place it assumes that the Government 
would not be able to sell above 1s. 34d. 
and Is. How do the Government know 
that they would not be able to sell at an 
intermediate price ? £5,000,000 represents 
the difference in the value raised from the 
taxpayers of India between Is. 4d. and 
ls.—in other words, it shows that the 
currency which is paid for taxes would 
be depreciated to the extent of 33 per 
cent., or £5,000,000, if those eventuali- 
ties occur. That is the root of the 
whole mattter. The Indian taxpayer 
pays all in silver what is paid out of 
silver, but, besides that, he pays what 
must be equivalent to about £18,000,000 
in gold, and, so far as the bullion which 
he pays into the Indian Treasury is less 
in value than the arbitrary exchange at 
present held out for by the Government, 
so far the Indian exchange must lose. Is 
it possible to fix the rupee at an arbitrary 
rate? I may point out the difference 
between the bimetallic theory and the 
right hon. Gentleman’s. It is not so 
great as he imagines. Under the bi- 
metallic theory, £30,000,000 of silver, 
in order to pay for £15,000,000 of gold 
would be paid in silver, and the desire 
was to raise the value of that silver. The 
counter plan of the Indian Government 
is to pay that amount, not in coin, not in 
anything that has an intrinsic value, but 
in a bit of silver, to which the stamp of 
the Indian Government has given a par- 
ticular value. It was called, in Sir 
David Barbour’s statement, a depreciated 
currency. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : Just like the 
French 5f. piece. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The right hon. 
Gentleman is one of the most inveterate 
interrupters in the House. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I am only 


giving information. 
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Mr. GOSCHEN : I do not want to 
turn aside from my argument, but I may 
point out that France has got what is 
called alimping standard. India has not. 
India has no gold coins of legal tender, 
as in France. It is said that there is 
more gold in India than in France. But 
in what position ? Notin coined gold, in 
which transactions take place. If French 
men wished to pay their debts in gold 
there is the Bank of France with 
£50,000,000 or £60,000,000 of gold to 
which they can go in order to get their 
debts paid. The Indian Government is 
in the position of having to find 
£17,000,000 or £18,000,000 of gold every 
year; and again in that respect it is in a 
different position from the French Go- 
vernment. The character of a currency 
is of infinitely more importance to a 
country which has external liabilities to 
meet than it is to a country which is more 
self-contained. While a depreciated 
currency in 5f. pieces may circulate freely 
in France, or depreciated rupees in India, 
it is when you have to meet liabilities 
abroad with a depreciated currency that 
the difficulty arises. If the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer does not see that, he 
does not understand the first elements of 
the difficulty in which the India Govern 
ment finds itself. If India were in the 
same position as France, the rupee would 
continue to circulate without very much 
difference in prices. The real difficulty 
has arisen from the necessity of convert- 
ing the rupees paid to the Government 
Treasury into gold. France is not 
engaged in any of those extraordinary 
measures, because they are not necessary; 
the India Government is, because they 
are indispensable. France closed her 
Mint, but she was not in the position of 
having to maintain an arbitrary exchange. 
There is no other example of a Govern- 
ment determining to maintain exchange 
in an arbitrary manner as the Indian Go 
vernment has been forced by circum- 
stances todo. It has been asserted that 
there is no necessary connection, and it is 
true, between the action of the Indian 
Government with reference to the sale of 
its bills and the closing of the Indian 
Mints. I do not know how far my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Bodmin (Mr. 
Courtney) would agree with me ; but as I 
read the proceedings of the Committee, 
what was feared by them and contem- 
plated by the Indian Government was 
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that the exchange would rise so rapidly 
that precautions ought to be taken 
against the rise. What has happened 
must make us careful in our prognosti- 
cations in future. There is no coin 
that has exhibited the same perversity 
as the rupee. The effects of the exporta- 
tiou of silver to the East upon the cir- 
culation of the rupee have run counter 
to the views of economists. So it appears 
to me that the present position was not 
foreseen in the least by the Indian Go- 
vernment ; and measures have to be 
adopted now, because events did not take 
the course which had been contemplated. 
My hon. Friends have congratulated the 
House and the India Government on 
the stability secured in the Indian 
exchange. There is no exchange. They 
cannot sell our bills. The exchange is 
in a state of suspense at 1s. 3}d. Ithas 
stood at that point because the Govern- 
ment will not sell. Therefore, the 


stability rests upon the action and the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government. 
Iam glad that the exchange has been 
controlled in a manner that is satisfactory. 
It is, at all events, satisfactory to one 
most important portion of the community 


—namely, the Manchester export houses. 
But they have not to thank the closing 
of the Mints for it, nor the balance of 
trade between India and this country. 
They have to thank the Government for 
having held the exchange at a point 
which enable them to conduct their 
operations in a comparatively profitable 
way. Let the Government be careful 
that bankers and others do not claim to 
be put on the back of the Indian Go- 
vernment. There is always this danger 
when you undertake any of these 
arbitrary arrangements. The action 
of the Government must _ neces- 
sarily be more or less public; but 
there are traders who will conduct their 
own operations in private. The Govern- 
meut are embarking upon the experiment 
of holding the exchange, notwithstanding 
any fluctuations which may be caused by 
the balance of trade. With regard to the 
balance of trade, we have had some in- 
teresting speeches, which I frankly 
admit have given reasouable grounds for 
the hope that the Indian Government in 
the coming months will be able to sell 
their bills at a greater advantage than 
now. But I feel that these operations 
with regard to exporters and importers 
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do not constitute the whole balance of 
trade. It has been mentioned that pay- 
ments are made to India in rupee paper, 
and operations of that kind affect the 
situation as distinetly as the export or 
import of merchandise. The question 
embraces not only the import and export 
of merchandise, but also the flow of 
capital between India and this country. 
This is a circumstance that must be taken 
into account. Is confidence likely to 
increase or to decrease ? Are we more 
likely to remit capital to India or to 
withdraw capital from India? There 
may be a temptation to those who have 
capital in India to say—* We will with- 
draw it while the Government is good 
enough to hold down the exchange, lest 
the experiment should fail and we should 
suffer.” This is a contingency that 
must be taken into consideration. I do 
not feel any confidence as to the direetion 
that the flow of capital may take ; but 
no calculation based on the balance of 
trade as indicated by exports and imports 
can be complete unless the movement of 
Stocks, of rupee paper, and of loans is 
lso tak en into consideration. There is 
no point of greater interest than the 
movement of silver. It raises one of the 
complicated and difficult questions we 
have to solve. When remittances may 
be made in rupee paper, why is silver 
goiug out, whether in large or in smaller 
quantities? I believe the amount for 
December will be larger than that for 
November. What is going to be done 
with that silver on the other side? 
While the Government are anxious to 
restrict the coining of rupees, and are 
creating a dearth of them which would 
enable the Indian Treasury to be the 
chief sellers, millions of rupees may be 
pouring into circulation from private 
hordes to be replaced by silver bullion. 
If so the one hope on which the Govern- 
ment build—the scarcity of rupees—will 
be severely shaken. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has told us that the hordes 
are in coined rupees. Why in uncoined 
rupees? Because they prefer it in that 
way. Now the holders are being tempted 
to put bullion in its place. 


Sir W. HARCOURT : 
know it. 


Mr. GOSCHEN : Yes; it is one of 
those complex operations which it is so 
exceedingly difficult to follow; never- 


I do not 
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theless, it may have great influence in 
India upon the state of exchange. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: If it is a 
fact. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : You have the fact 
that the silver is going. The Government 
have got the monopoly value of the rupee, 
and have exclusive power over it. 
In my own commercial experience I have 
always seen monopolies break down in 
the end, and through causes which no 
one could foresee. Sometimes substitutes 
take the place, or a new production is 
found. It is rare that any speculation 
based upon monopoly will succeed. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer objects to 
the word “speculation” for this opera- 
tion ; and when he was describing what 
it was he said it was analogous, it appeared 
to him, to the case of the man who would 
not sell his wheat, but borrowed the 
money in order to hold it. I thought 
that was strictly analogous to speculation. 
It is, however, a question of terms. The 
right hon. Gentleman calls it a reason- 
able expectation, but I should have 
thought it was a speculation based on a 
reasonable expectation of profit. But 
we will not quarrel about words. The 
point I am anxious to make is this that 
the circulation of rupees may be increased 
in two ways. It may be increased through 
the Native States coining rupees. I do 
not know whether my hon. Friends from 
India will say that these rupees are not 
circulated naturally in other parts of 
India. But suppose it is proved that 
they have no circulation there at present, 
that does not prove that it will not suc- 
ceed in being circulated afterwards. 
Suppose that silver is sent into India, 
and is taken to the Indian Courts where 
rupees are given in exchange. That 
would be one operation. And the second 
is that the rupees which are worn as 
ornaments or are hoarded in India may be 
poured into circulation. Therefore it is 
clear that silver assumes in this matter 
a very great importance indeed ; and that 
in the movement of silver in India the 
bullion which ought to be at the founda- 
tion of currency, but which is no longer 
to have any relation to that currency, 
has to be most carefully watched. I 
have not spoken at all of the possibility 
of the coinage being tampered with, 
because that is a danger which is so 
obvious as to need no remark. I have 
been led to this discussion of the ob- 
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jects with which silver would be imported 
into India by the fact that it is flowing 
into India at present. That, again, is 
one of the operations which must mate- 
rially affect the question of the balance 
of trade; because that balance which 
may be favourable merely on the basis 
of imports and exports of merchandise, 
may be adversely affected by the Indian 
Government’s experiment if silver con- 
tinues to flow into India for the purpose 
of drawing on the coinage. What other 
matters are there to allude to? There 
is one part of the subject which has 
not been touched at all to-day, or 
only most briefly—namely, the question 
of the effect of holding the rupee 
at this particular price while its natural 
price would be different. What will be 
the effect of that action on the trade of 
India in the East, on the interests of such 
a country as Ceylon, and on the trade 
with China and elsewhere? These 
questions, which have not been touched 
upon but shortly, are entitled to some 
consideration. ‘The right hon. Gentle- 


man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
pointed out to us that the trade from 
India to the East would be more largely 
affected than any other part of her 


exports. He told us there would be 
£2,000,000 of deficiency in this respect 
as against only £1,000,000 of deficiency 
in the transactions in all other parts of 
the world. That is a very serious pro- 
blem. How far will it affect the 
Revenues of India, and in these Revenues 
make a gap which it may be difficult to 
fill up? Ido not know how far the 
sales of opium may be affected ; but I 
have read statements made by competent 
judges who think it will have a great 
effect that way. What will be the effect 
on Ceylon, as regards Ceylon teas, and 
on China and its teas ? I am told, and it 
seems obvious, that as this measure 
cannot be extended to China there will 
be so much of bounty given to China 
as compared with Ceylon as is represented 
by the difference between the value of 
silver and the value of the coined rupee. 
If so, this again is a matter which is full 
of serious import to many parts of Her 
Majesty’s dominions, and which is very 
important to the trading classes of the 
country. It will not do to look upon this 
matter too exclusively from the point of 
view of India and of Great Britain alone. 
We have to look at the whole of our com- 
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merce, and how through the currency the 
mercantile transactions with all the other 
parts of the world may be effected. And 
here—though not to introduce more than 
indirectly the question of bimetallism—I 
would say that, at all events, bimetallists 
may argue that what they desired was a 
treasure which would extend ‘to all 
mercantile transactions all over the world, 
while this particular measure complicates 
the situation between totally different 
circumstances with regard to our trade 
elsewhere. This measure which is justified 
from the point of view of the Indian Go- 
vernment, cannot be confined in its effects 
to that sphere over which the Indian 
Government has sway. I do not blame 
Her Majesty's Government at all. 
Having refused the original plan of 
the Indian Government, I do not blame 
the Government for having allowed the 
Indian Government to introduce this 
experiment. But the experiment it is 
clear has a range of effects far beyond 
India itself ; and it may affect the trade 
of Lancashire in a different manner, 
checking exports to China, and stimu- 
lating exports to India. In fact, no one 
will deny this : that the experiment is a 
dislocation of commerce, as it is a dislo- 
cation of the currency of India. It may 
be necessary, it may be the only experi- 
ment that could be attempted ; but let us 
gauge its full effects. Remember, it is 
not au experiment which is entirely irre- 
trievable. The Indian Government have 
it in their power to stop this danger 
ahead. They can sell their bills at a 
lower price than Is. 4d., or they can 
take the violent step of selling their 
bills and facing the loss; or they may 
take the step of reversing this policy, 
if they find it is not successful. I am 
glad that it is not the fact that the Go- 
vernment of India have embarked on an 
experiment which must lead to ruin if 
it does not succeed. It is an experi- 
ment, the effects of which can be 
checked at any moment; and though 
they may be serious at the time, they 
will not lead to the ruin of Indian finance 
or any branch of our trade. Now, with 
regard to holding the rupee. I know 
that what I am about to say will not 
give pleasure to a great many of my hon. 
friends from Lancashire. But it is not 


the business of the Inlian Government 
to hold artificially a rate of exchange and 
establish a monopoly value. 


Mr. Goschen 


What a 
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monstrous outcry there would be in this 
country if we were to give an artificial 
value to the sovereign and say that gold 
should not be coined ! 

Sir W. HARCOURT: We do that 
with the half-crown. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Yes, and the half- 
crown is legal tender up to £2. I 
thought that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would make an observation 
of that kind, and on my notes I put 
down “legal tender up to £2.” But I 
did not think it necessary to use the 
note, because the fact is so obvious. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: What about 
France ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The right hon. 
Gentleman again says France; he has 
got France on the brain. The right 
hon. Gentleman appeals to bimetallist 
France. The right hon. Gentleman 
forgets that France is in its present 
position through years and years of bi- 
metallist existence. It is through the 
possibility of keeping the two metals as 
closely together as she had done from 
the beginning of the century down 
to 1872 that France is in her present 
position. I have said ad nauseam that 
that is not the position we are in in Eng- 
land. I think I ought not to be turned 
away from my argument, because we 
have to face the question. What 
would our position be if, having debts 
to pay, we depended upor the action 
of Her Majesty’s Government as to the 
number of gold sovereigns that they 
would coin for us if we could no longer 
take bullion to the Bank of England and 
ask them to coin it for us in such a shape 
as to enable us to pay our debts? There 
always has been a great charge made 
against bimetallists—and, to my mind, a 
charge in which there is some substance 
—that their object would have been 
rather to favour the debtor by an increase 
in prices, What is the counter proposi- 
tion of the Indian Government with 
regard to this? So far as the measure 
is concerned, it cahnot be denied that it 
operates, on the whole, against the 
debtor. One of the reasons why I have 
never been able to rally myself to bi- 
metallism is because I could not see any 
equitable solution as between debtors and 
creditors, That is the great difficulty— 
the great difficulty in the way of 
embarking in an operation of that 
kind. But we are in exactly the 
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same position in regard to this measure | understood that that deficit is a natural 
of the Indian Government. You establish | one. There are no means of hiding it, 


in the debtor a value in the coin with 
which his debts might be paid, though 
he cannot get the same price for the coin 
with which he is prepared to pay his 


debt. I shall be glad to hear that I am 


wrong, but I think if you give » monopoly 
value to coinage it is against the debtor 
and in favour of the creditor ; that is to 
say, you make the coin ex hypothesi of 
more value than that in which the debtor 
calculated he would have to pay his 
debts. The debtor thought he would 
have the silver of the whole world at his 
disposal, and could pay his debts with 
that, but now the Governmeut say— 
“No, you will only be allowed to pay 
your debts with that quantity of coined 
rupees which the Government maintains 
at a certain value.” ‘That, I think, is 
against the debtor. I shall be glad if 
the right hon, Gentleman opposite cau 
convict me of error as to that point. 
Now, as regards the taxpayer, | think 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer practically admitted 
in so many words that the difference in 
the value of the coined rupee and the 
uncoined silver must be paid either by 
the taxpayer or the Indian Government. 
He read out a statement with which | 
confess I did not entirely concur, to the 
effect that the difference will be thrown 
upon the Government; but if the difference 
is thrown upon the Government it is 
equally thrown on the taxpayer, because it 
makes a gap in the Revenue of the Go- 
verument which the taxpayer must fill. 
I canvot draw a distinction between the 
taxpayer and the Government, for the 
amount has to be made gocd, and that 
lies at the foundation of the whole 
matter. ‘Che Indian Government is in the 
unfortunate position of having to pay 
£18,000,000 a year in gold, on the one 
hand, and getting its revenue in silver ov 
the other, and whatever difference there 
is between the value of the gold and the 
silver must be paid in India in some way 
or other. It comes to this: What is the 
way in which India would least feel it ¢ 
If the right hor. Gentleman could say 
that by enhancing the value of the 
rupee the deficit would be made up, I 
should admit that that method would have 
enormous advantages. That is one way 
of meeting the deficit. But let it be 
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and the only way of reducing it would 
be if the price of silver stood at » higher 
price than it is at now. I must apologise 
to the House for hiving detained it so 
long. ‘The matter is a very intricate and 
complicated one, and it is extremely 
ditticult to be clear in dealing with it. I 
have felt it my duty to enter into the 
matter as far as it is in my power, and to 
do what I could to unravel the matter, 
and place its various aspects before the 
House. The Indian Government is per- 
fectly competent to deal with these 
matters, and with more serious diffi- 
culties should they arise. Let me say, 
in conclusion, that I must depreeate the 
use of exaggerated language. All this 
talk about the Government of India 
drifting into bankruptcy if this action 
does not succeed seems to me to be 
immense éxaggeration. The Indian Go- 
verument might possibly suffer, as any- 
ove might in the commercial world, by 
speculating for a rise in silver, and in the 
end meeting a fall; but it is absurd to 
talk of their being thrown into bank- 
ruptcy. The Government of India desire 
to sell their bills at Is. 4d., but may 
ultimately be obliged to take Is. 2d. or 
Is. Id., and, although I think it desirable 
to point out the difficulties of the matter, 
at the same time I have no wish to paiut 
any exaggerated picture of the situation. 


Mr. 8S. SMITH (Flintshire) was 
understood to say that he regarded the 
present financial position of India with 
very great anxiety. Probably, that 
country was in a worse financial con- 
dition now than it had ever been in since 
the Indian Mutiny. A great experiment 
had been tried, but, so far, it had not met 
with success. In the future, owing to 
the rates of exchange which had been 
proposed to them, the experiment might 
be more successful ; but the present wes 
a mere speculative sugyestion, and, look- 
ing at it from a practical point of view, 
as a commercial man, it seemed to him 
that the future of Indian finance was 
beset with difficulties, and that it was by 
no means impossible that next year the 
House might be confronted with some- 
thing like collapse in Indian credit. 
He regarded this loan as only a tempo- 
rary stop-gap—an attempt to stave off 
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the evil day. It was not a solution of 
the difficulty at all. He did not, how- 
ever, blame the Indian Government, as he 
did not see what other course was open 
to them. They had a Report from av 
able Committee who made recommenda- 
tions, aud no doubt the closing of the 
Mints of India and the artificial holding 
up of exchange had been of very great 
benefit to Lancashire. But all this 
advantage would not be of much benefit 
to Lancashire if it was followed next 
year by a fall in the exchange down to 
ls. and collapse. He had only noticed 
two suggestions of any value in the 
course of the Debate. One of these was 
by the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for the University of London, that a tax 
should be levied on silver. He thought 
that a reasonable proposal. A tax of 10 
per cent. on silver might very properly 
be made. The other proposal was made 
by the hon. Baronet the Member for the 
Kingston Division of Surrey, and was a 
very original suggestion—vamely, that 
the Indian Government should purchase 
gold in India in exchange for silver and 
remit gold to this country. He believed 
that the present state of affairs arose 
from a breach of the old bimetallic sys- 
tem in Europe. With great inconsistency 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
supported a proposal to attempt to make 
a fixed ratio between gold and _ silver, 
which was the very object of the bi- 
metallic party. He hoped the suggestion 
of the Member for Banffshire (Sir W. 
Wedderburn) would be acted upon— 
namely, that the Government would hold 
an inquiry in India into the whole 
financial condition of the country before 
any further changes in the currency were 


proposed. 


Mr. Courtney and several other hon. 
Members rose to continue the discussion 
when 


Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer rose 
in his place, and claimed to move, “ That 
the Question be now put.” 


Question put, “ That the Question be 
now put.” 


The House divided:—Ayes 145; 
Noes 69.—( Division List, No, 381.) 


Question put accordingly, and agreed, 


to. 


{COMMONS} 
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Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


EXPLOSION AT WALTHAM ABBEY 
POWDER FACTORY. 


On the Motion for the Adjournment of 
the House, 


Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
asked the Financial Secretary to the 
War Office whether the statements in the 


Press respecting an explosion at the 
Waltham Abbey Powder Factory were 
accurate ? 


THe FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
ro THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. WoopaLt, 
Henley): I am profoundly grieved to 


have to confirm the truth of the report of 
the accident which my hon. Friend refers 
to respecting the explosion which took 
place at the Government Powder Factory 
during the night. The latest telegram 
concerning it is as follows :— 


“The explosion took place at 2.35 this morn- 
ing. Eleven men were in or about the house at 
the time, of whom one was killed on the spot, 
one has since died at 12.5, and eight more are 
burnt, six seriously ; one escaped uninjured. 
The building is divided into two portions, with 
a water-wheel between them. Ir each end are 
two Cam machines pressing E.X.E. prism from 
grain. A boat was alongside the house unload- 
ing grain and loading prism. There would be 
in the bouse and in the boat between 1,500 lbs. 
and 1,600lbs. of powder, about haif grain and 
half prism. The explosive effect was very 
slight, but the house, which was of wood, has 
been burnt down. The water-wheel is unin- 
jured. The four Cam machines only slightly 
injured. No cause of the accident can at pre- 
sent be discovered. The injured have been re- 
moved to the Recreation Hall, which has been 
fitted up as a hospital. They are being at- 
tended by the two factory doctors (Dr. Priest 
and his assistant), and by nurses obtained from 
London.” 


ARMY (MILITIA). 
Copy presented,—of further Regula- 
tions relating to the Militia [by Act] ; 
to lie upon the table. 


ADJOUKN MENT. 
Motion made, and Question, “ That 
this House do now adjourn,”—(¥r. 
Marjoribanks,)—put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned accordingly, at twenty 
minutes before Six o'clock. 





Mr. Ss. Smith 
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1337 Business of 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 14th December 1893. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 

THE Marquess or SALISBURY : 
Seeing the noble Earl in his place oppo- 
site, I may say that rumours have reached 
me as to the conduct of Public Business 
in another place, and I wish to know 
whether the noble Earl has anything to 
tell us as to the proceedings of this House 
in this totally unexampled state of affairs ? 

THe LORD PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL ann SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of 
KimBerRLEY): The noble Marquess 
takes me in one respect a little by 
surprise. So far as I can judge, 
speaking of the immediate Business of the 
House, I may say, in the first place, I 
think it will be necessary that the House 
should meet next week on account of a 
Bill in which I am much interested—the 
East India Loan Bill. It is essential 
that that Bill should be passed before 
Christmas, and it will be necessary to 
take the requisite Sittings for that pur- 
pose. Iam not aware of any other press- 
ing Business before Christmas for this 
House. I do not quite know what will 
be the exact course of the Business of 
the other House with regard to the 
Amendments to the Employers’ Liability 
Bill. I should hardly think the Bill will 
come back to us in sufficient time for us 
to consider any Amendments before 
Christmas. With regard to our further 
proceedings after the Christmas Recess, 
my belief is—and I dare say the noble 
Marquess has quite as good a knowledge 
on the matter as I have—that the House 
of Commons will be invited to proceed 


with Business immediately after Christ- 


mas in order that what iscommonly called 
the Parish Councils Bill may be advanced. 
It is not in my power to say how soon 
the other House will deal with that Bill, 
but I suppose it will come within some 
reasonable time to a conclusion, and then 
it will certainly be our duty to ask this 
House to consider the Bill with a view to 
its being disposed of before the com- 
mencement of another Session of Parlia- 
ment. That is the best answer I can 
give the noble Marquess at present. 
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| THe Margvess or SALISBURY: 
lI only wish to call the attention of the 
noble Earl to the fact that such a pro- 
| posal as that Parliament should meet in 
January to consider an important Bill in 
Committee is absolutely unexampled. I 
believe that you might go back for many 
centuries without finding a precedent. 
The inconvenience of such a proposal to 
noble Lords is extreme. Iam not speak- 
ing of myself, for I have the fortune to 
have a house very near London ; but to 
most other people, who are forced by 
their duties at Quarter Sessions and 
County Councils to remain in the country 
at that period of the year, it will be a 
great inconvenience to have to come 
backwards and forwards, especially in 
the weather with which we are familiar 
in January. I think it is a hardship 
which is inflicted upon Parliament—if it 
be inflicted—without any justification, 
and in consequence of a decision which 
cannot be at all defended. But what I 
wish to say is that, though on all matters 
concerning the Business of the House I 
have deferred most anxiously to the 
views of the noble Earl opposite, and 
while I fully recognise the consideration 
with which he manages everything in the 
House in regard to which he has an in- 
dependent judgment, yet I cannot admit 
that in a matter which is so wholly un- 
exampled as this, we are bound by the 
usual rule to accept without demur what- 
ever the Government may think it right 
to propose. I therefore reserve to my- 
self the right to make any proposal or to 
take any course that may seem to us 
desirable in view of the very unprece- 
dented and unexpected course that Public 
Business appears to be taking. I do not 
wish to go further into details until we 
know a little better how Business is 
likely to go on, but I cannot accept the 
idea that in consequence of what has 
taken place in the House of Commons 
we should sit in this House in the earlier 
part of January. 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY: In 
the first place, with regard to the remarks 
of the noble Marquess as to the meetings 
of County Councils and other Local Autho- 
rities, no doubt they generally have their 
meetings at the beginning of January, but 
however important those duties may be 
it seems to me that the demands of Par- 
liament upon the services of its Members 
must be paramount. I cannot think that 
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those meetings are a sufficient reason to 
urge ugainst the course suggested ; and 
certainly, as to the weather being severe, 
I do not know that it is more inclement 
in London at that time than in the 
country. 

THe MaregueEss or SALISBURY : 
It is to the fact of having to go back- 
wards and forwards that I referred. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : This 
is not the first time that the Members 
of this House have been asked to travel 
to London in January in order to attend 
to their Parliamentary duties, and I do 
not suppose that would be a very serious 
inconvenience. Of course, the noble 
Marquess is perfectly within his rights 
in reserving his judgment as to the 
course which he will pursue ; but I shall 
be slow to believe that when a Bill of 
great importance is sent up to this House 
from the other House your Lordships 
will decline to receive and consider it even 
at any time. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL.—(CNo. 238.) 
THIRD READING, 
Bill real 3° (according to Order). 


On Motion, “That the Bill do pass, 
with the Amendments,” 


THe Eart or WEMYSS moved to 
amend the Amendmeut inserted in Clause 
4 of the Bill, on the Motion of the Earl 
of Dudley, by substituting the Registrar 
General of Friendly Societies for the 
Board of Trade as the authority charged 
with the duty of granting liceuces for 
Mutual Insurance Societies under the 
Act. He explained that he proposed the 
Amendment at the request of the repre- 
sentatives of the great body of workmen 
who were in favour of Lord Dudley’s 
Amendment, which had been accepted 
by their Lordships. They were the 
representatives whom Earl Kimberley 
had declined to receive, but who had 
been very kindly given by the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury an opportunity of 
laying their views before him. They 
originally went to himself, and he ad- 
vised them to go first to the noble Earl, 
believing that either of two things would 
happen: that they would see and con- 
vince the noble Earl that the Bill should 
be made more liberal in its scope, or that 
he would refuse to see them at all, and 
that they would have to appeal to Lord 


The Earl of Kimberley 
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Salisbury. And that was exactly what 
had oceurred. These men were grateful 
to their Lordships for the course which 
they took in accepting Lord Dudley’s 
Amendment, for they considered it to be 
a really Liberal Amendment in the old 
and true sense of the word “ Liberal.” 
Of course, he was not referring to the 
Liberalism which was seen now, and 
which was in direct contradiction to all 
the teaching and traditions of the 
Liberalism of their younger days, for it 
consisted in curtailing people’s liberty, in 
breaking and preventing contracts, and 
in taking the property of those who 
had few votes to buy the votes of those 
who had many. This Amendment, there- 
fore, must be taken in the sense of true 
Liberalism of former days and not of the 
miscalled Liberalism which was really 
the illiberalism of the present day. 
These men were anxious to retain their 
existing advantages of free contract with 
their employers in matters which were 
honest and right. At the same time, 
while taking that view they considered 
that the authority to regulate these In- 
surance Societies under Clause 4 should 
not be the Board of Trade. Meetings 
had at his suggestion been held for the 
men to state whether they were satisfied 
with the Bill as it stood, and the execu- 
tive committee of the London and North 
Western Railway Insurance Society had 
written to him on behalf of thuse who 
approved Lord Dudley’s Amendment in 
the following terms :— 

“ We would suggest that the Registrar General 
of Friendly Societies be appointed the authority 
to grant a licence for Mutual Insurance Societies 
to be continued under the Act, and, as an 
equivalent for any right surrendered by the 
workmen in making the contract, the employer 
shoukl subscribe an equal contribution to that 
of the workman to the said insurance fund.” 
One reason for appointing the Registrar 
General of Friendly Societies was that 
he was not connected with any political 
Party. Not only would he be entirely 
outside political Parties, but he would be 
better able to see that all was fair and 
above board, and that no bogus contracts 
were made hetween employers and em- 
ployed. The equal contributions would 
also have the effect of preventing the 
establishment of bogus Societies. Com- 
paring the duties respectively of the head 
of the Department and of the Registrar 
of Friendly Societies, everything seemed 





to point to the latter being the proper 
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person to be appointed for this purpose. 
So extensive were the duties already cast 
upon the Board of Trade that they re- 
quired to be divided under 18 heads and 
had to be carried out with a staff of some 
300 clerks at annual salaries amounting 
to £18,989. No question of public 
safety arose here to make the Depart- 
ment the proper controlling body, while 
the Registrar’s office was, of course, 
accustomed to deal with these matters, 
having a complete though smaller staff, 
receiving £4,500 in total salaries for the 
purpose, and one portion of its work 
already under Table 13 was investigating 
the position of Railway Savings Banks. 
No less than 10 railways came in that 
respect within that work—the Man- 
chester and Sheffield, the South Eastern, 
the Metropolitan, the Caledonian, the 
Great Eastern, the Metropolitan District, 
the London and South Western, the 


Employers’ 


Lancashire and Yorkshire, the Great. 


Western, and the London, Chatham, 
and Dover, in regard to management of 
their savings banks. This duty also, 
therefore, seemed naturally to belong to 
the Registrar and not to the Board of 
Trade ; and he hoped their Lordships 
would agree that he should supersede 
the Department in the matter. That 
was the view of a most intelligent body 
of engineers and other workmen whom 
he represented, who greatly desired that 
this improvement should be made in the 
Bill. 


Amendment moved, 

In Clause 4, page 2, line 23, to leave out 
(“ Board of Trade”) and insert (“ Chief Regis- 
trar of Friendly Societies ”’). 

In line 27, after (“employer”) to leave out 
(‘‘ is a contributor ”) and insert (“ and workman 
contribute in equal proportions ”’). 

In line 33, to leave out (“ Board of Trade ”’) 
and insert (‘Chief Registrar of Friendly 
Societies ’).—(The Earl Wemyss.) 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE 
ror THE COLONIES (The Marquess 
of Riron) : My Lords, I do not desire to 
take any part in this disquisition. It is 
a question between my noble Friend, Lord 
Dudley, who is not in the House to-day, 
and my noble Friend on the Cross 
Benches. It is very difficult for us to 
say which of these two Departments 
would be likely best to discharge this 
duty under Clause 4 of the Bill as it now 
stands. The other evening I placed 
before your Lordships some objection on 
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the part of the Board of Trade to this 
addition to the duties of that Deypart- 
ment, and I think the same objections 
would apply if, as now proposed, the 
Registrar General were substituted for 
the Board of Trade. The duty which 
would be imposed is the duty of deciding 
whether the sums paid into these various 
funds are sufficient to compensate the 
workmen in cases of injury. That is a 
question of very considerable difficulty, 
and there is no doubt that participation 
in delicate questions of that kind is likely 
to expose Public Departments to a good 
dealof odium. The view of the Govern- 
ment is that the original Amendment, 
which it is now proposed to amend, was 
a bad one, and they must therefore leave 
the decision upon the point now raised to 
the supporters of that Amendment to 
deal with as they think best. 

Lorp FARRER, without wishing to 
take any actual part in the discussion, 
pointed out that the Board of Trade 
already discharged the duty of criticising 
the accounts of Life Assurance Societies, 
which was a duty analogous to that which 
the Department would have to discharge 
under Clause 4as it stood at present. That 
duty was, in fact, even more difficult 
and delicate. 

THe Margvess or SALISBURY : 
My Lords, the announcement of the 
noble Marquess opposite that he intends 
to take a neutral attitude on this question 
must have been fraught with much per- 
plexity to himself, for he is in the agree- 
able position, perhaps not a little un- 
expected by him, of being in a majority 
in the House at this moment. As the 
noble Marquess and his friends are in 
that somewhat novel position, I do not 
know what will happen to the majority 
in this House if the momentary majority 
remain neutral on this occasion. I view 
this discussion, I confess, as one of not 
very first-rate importance, for I do not 
myself attach much value to the re- 
strictions which my noble Friend, Lord 
Dudley, has thought it desirable to insert 
in his Amendment for the sake of con- 
ciliating opposition. I do not think these 
restrictions are really necessary. The 
main object that we have is that the 
workmen of this country shall remain as 
free after this Bill is passed as they 
were before; or, at all events, that their 
freedom shall not be interfered with in 
the extravagant fashion which was pro- 
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posed by this Bill as it originally stood. 
Whether the Board of Trade or the 
Registrar General would be the best 
authority for this purpose is a question 
which I can quite imagine may give 
rise to difference of opinion; but my 
experience, which is not a very large 
one, of the functions of the two bodies 
is that the Board of Trade are more in 
the habit of exercising a discretion of 
this kind than the Registrar General. 
The Registrar General does no more 
than certify facts, and the exercise of dis- 
cretion is alien to the functions and 
character of his office. Further, the 
Board of Trade, as we have just heard 
on very high authority, has been in the 
habit of dealing with questions not very 
different or foreign to this, and, there- 
fore, it is to be presumed that they will 
be able to do the work in future. I have 
one reason, however, which, I confess, 
makes me feel it difficult to accept the 
Amendment. I have received a strong 
representation from a body representing 
the shipowners. They represent nine- 
tenths of the tonnage of the United 
Kingdom. From their point of view the 
Registrar General would be wholly un- 
suited for this purpose, and they say 
that the relations in which their industry 
already stands to the Board of Trade 
would make it much more satisfactory to 
them that the Board of Trade should 
have the duty. That part of the Amend- 
ment which deals with future Societies 
is important to the maritime industry, 
for that is the industry that will suffer 
most if the clause is restricted to existing 
Societies as proposed in the House of 
Commons, and if the Bill were to pass 
without the Amendments which have 
been carried in this House. Therefore, 
I think their judgment in the matter 
should be regarded with great respect, 
and that we should be loth to change 
what has been already accepted unless 
we are certain that the most important 
body affected by it will accept the change 
with satisfaction. But, my Lords, I do 
not, as I say, consider these restrictions 
as of any real importance. The great thing 
is to know!what the men themselves wish, 
and that their wishes should be carried 
out. That seems to mea principle of 
far more importance than even the 
material interests which are concerned in 
this discussion; and all the restrictions 
which have been proposed upon that free- 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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dom must be looked upon simply as con- 
cessions to an unreasonable apprehension, 
and not as being governed by the strict 
principle of the matter, if we could legis- 
late in this affair on principle alone. I 
would further observe that supposing the 
Bill finds its way on to the Statute Book 
as it leaves your Lordships’ House, 
which, after the action of the noble 
Marquess opposite, appears to be doubt- 
ful, no very great harm would be done 
even if the Board of Trade turns out not 
to be the fittest authority for giving 
these certificates in order to set up new 
Insurance Societies, and to give them the 
benefit of the Act. We shall always be 
able to examine into any practical diffi- 
culties or evils which are discovered. It 
is not easy theoretically to determine 
beforehand what is the best authority, 
though the balance seems to me to lean 
in favour of the Board of Trade. If any 
difficulty should arise Parliament will 
always be ready to make a slight alteration 
of that kind, and I do not imagine that if 
the Bill should arrive in its present form 
on the Statute Book, even the dislike of 
the noble Marquess opposite would pre- 
vent him from acquiescing in any changes 
which experience might show to be 
necessary. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS said, he 
would not press the Amendment to sub- 
stitute the Registrar General of Friendly 
Societies for the Board of Trade as the 
controlling authority. 


Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


Tue Eart or WEMYSS said, with 
regard to his next Amendment, that as 
it stood on the Paper it sought to enact 
that to bring any Society within the 
clause its funds must be contributed in 
equal proportions by the employers and 
employed. It had since been represented 
to him that the men would be perfectly 
satisfied if one-third were contributed by 
the employers. Some even thought one- 
quarter would be enough, for one-quarter 
was the proportion now paid by colliery 
owners. It would give great protection 
to the men that some provision of this kind 
should be inserted in the Bill. He therefore 
begged to move that the contribution of the 
employer should be not less than one-third. 

*Tue Marquess or RIPON: My 
Lords, I cannot deny that this would be an 
improvement on the clause as it was passed 
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the other day. One of the objections which 
I:ventured to take to it at that time 
was that under the clause as it stands a 
contribution by the employers of 6d. 
would oblige the Board of Trade, as far 
as that was concerned, to certify to the 
solvency or sufficiency of the fund. But, 
as I said before, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment do not wish to meddle with this 
Amendment at all. The Amendment 
will be dealt with in another place. I 
understand my noble Friend opposite to 
say that he thought the Bill would be- 
come law with this Amendment in it. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
No ; I said exactly the reverse. 

*TuHe Marquess or RIPON: Very 
well ; otherwise I should have thought 
my noble Friend was rather in a fool’s 
paradise. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
I am afraid my Friend’s vocabulary will 
require correcting. I think he has bor- 
rowed too much from certain brilliant 
examples in the other House. I quite 
recognise that some limitation is neces- 
sary, and that for the purpose of pre- 
venting such criticisms as were made by 


my noble Friend opposite some provision 


of the kind would be very desirable. If 
Her Majesty’s Government oppose it, I 
do not say I should go into the Lobby 
to vote for it against them ; but if, as I 
understand, the noble Marquess opposite 
is prepared to accept it with such pecu- 
liar indifference as be has shown, I will 
not take the responsibility of opposing it, 
because I think it is in itself just and 
right. I should only be afraid that it 
might be adopted without sufficient con- 
sultation with those whom it immediately 
concerns. But with the Amendment of 
one-third I do not think any serious evil 
can happen, and, therefore, if Her 
Majesty’s Government are prepared to 
accept it I shall not resist it. 

THe Marquess or LOTHIAN pointed 
out that the colliery owners now as a 
rule contributed one-fourth, without any 
objection on the part of the workmen. 
He thought, therefore, it was desirable 
that the minimum should be one-fourth, 
as that would not disturb existing ar- 
rangements. 

Tne Ear, or WEMYSS was quite 
ready to accept that if it were understood 
to be the minimum. He believed most of 
the colliery owners would give more than 
one-fourth. 


{14 Decemper 1893} 
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Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HeERscHELL): I quite agree with my 
noble Friend. If it be the case that one- 
fourth has been contributed in relation to 
the existing liabilities of owners, and the 
law under this Bill casts an additional 
liability upon them, the amount of their 
contributions on that head should on that 
account be increased. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY : 
That is, I think, a most curious and 
novel application of the doctrine of 
ransom. The noble and learned Lord 
says that the view is of escaping the 
liabilities imposed upon owners by the 
law at present; and, therefore, that the 
more the liability imposed the more the 
ransom should be increased. That is a 
curious view of the relations between 
employers and employed under the law 
upon this question. I quite admit that 
Parliament proposes to impose a liability 
upon the employers of this country, from 
which it is admitted at the same time 
they may desire to ransom themselves in 
proportion to the inconvenience it may 
inflict upon them. It gives*+a cruel, 
tyrannical, and almost savage view of the 
relation between the Government and the 
employers of this country, which I am 
sure the noble and learned Lord would 
not wish to attach to the Government of 
which he was a member. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HeERsCcHELL): My contention has always 
been that that is not the ground on which 
employers make their contributions at 
present. But it is asserted to be merely 
a method of purchasing off their existing 
liability under the law. I was merely 
stating the views and dealing with the 
attitude of those who advocate the clause, 
and it was in relation to that that I made 
the observation I did. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS said, then 
the Amendment would be “to an extent 
of not less than one-fourth.” 

Lorp STALBRIDGE did not believe: 
that an Amendment of this kind would 
work, though he should not object to it. 
His own impression was that the wishes 
of the men would, in the first instance, 
govern the matter. No scheme of insur- 
ance could go on if the men were not in 
the first instance thoroughly satisfied. 
It was impossible for bogus Societies to 
exist under the Bill as amended. Take 
even the case of a jerry-builder with 10 
men in his employ. How could he put 
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coercion upon them? The very first 
ballot would upset it, and any scheme of 
the kind would fall to the ground. He 
would also have to show the Board of 
Trade that the fund was sufficient to 
meet the liabilities he would necessarily 
incur. On all those grounds he did not 
think any such Amendment as that pro- 
posed was necessary, but if the House 
was of a different opinion he hoped the 
proportion of one-fourth would be 
adopted. The London and North 
Western Railway Company subscribed 
5-llths of the funds, and they were not 
likely to alter that arrangement, but 
colliery owners were in a different posi- 
tion. Accidents involving terrible loss 
of life frequently occurred in mines, and 
if the owners were obliged to provide 
one-third or one-half of tne insurance 
they would prefer to leave the matter 
open under the law as it stood. As the 
establishment of such funds was for the 
benefit of the men, he trusted their Lord- 
ships would aceept the Amendment with 
the alteration to one-fourth as accepted 
by its Mover, Earl Wemyss. 
Amendment agreed to. 
Verbal Amendments. 


Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


FRANCE (ANARCHIST CRIME IN THE 
CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES). 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) acquaiuted the House, that, 
in pursuance of instructions received 
during the sitting of the House on Tues- 
day last, he had addressed the following 
letter to the President of the Chamber of 
Deputies in France : 

House of Lords, 
14th December, 1893. 
Sir,— 

On behalf of the House of Lords I 
have the honour of conveying to you the 
expression of their deep sympathy with 
the Chamber of Deputies of France, and 
with yourself as its President, in regard 
to the recent lamentable event in the 
Chamber, and of their horror at the 
atrocious outrage which was perpetrated 
there. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
HERSCHELL, 
Chancellor and Speaker. 
A Monsr. le President de la 
Chambre des Députes, Paris. 


Lord Stalbridge 


{COMMONS} 
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Resolved, nemine contradicente, That 
the Lord Chancellor’s letter to the Pre- 
sident of the Chamber of Deputies in 
France be entered on the Journal of the 
House. 


SAVINGS BANKS BILL. 
Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendment agreed to. 


SEA FISHERIES REGULATION (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 
Amendments reported (according to 
order) ; and Bill to be read 3* on Mon- 
day next. 


ISOLATION HOSPITALS BILL [H.1.] 
Commons Amendments considered 
(according to order), and agreed to. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
Standing Order No. XX XIX. to be 
considered on Monday next in order to 
its being dispensed with for that day’s 
Sitting. 


THE EAST INDIA LOAN BILL. 
Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY moved 
that the House adjourn till Monday, and 
stated that on that day the East India 
Loan Bill would be dealt with. 
THe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
Are you sure of getting it by that day ? 
THe Eart or KIMBERLEY: I 
think it is almost certain. At any rate, 
it would be convenient that we should 
adjourn till Monday, and if, unfor- 
tunately, the Bill has not reached us, 
then we can meet again on Tuesday. 


Motion agreed to. 
House adjourned at five minutes past Five 


o'clock, to Monday next a quarter 
past Four o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 


Thursday, 14th December 1893. 





MR. SPEAKER’S INDISPOSITION. 

The House having met, the Clerk 
at the Table informed the House of the 
unavoidable absence of Mr. Speaker, 
owing to the continuance of his indis- 
position, — 
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Forfar Police 


Whereupon Mr. Me.tor, the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means, proceeded to the 
Table, and, after Prayers, took the Chair 
as Deputy Speaker, pursuant to the 
Standing Order. 


QUESTIONS. 


SHERIFF SUBSTITUTE OF FORT 
WILLIAM, 

Dr.MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire): 
I beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether Sheriff Substitute Simpson, 
Fort William, who is entitled to retire 
on the highest scale pension, and who 
intimated. generally that he would retire 
in March last, following up that intima- 
tion by a sale of his dwellmg house and 
furniture at Fort William, is now and 
has been since July last living in prac- 
tical retirement on his property at Cul- 
tain, Ross-shire, under leave of absence ; 
whether complaints have been made of the 
manner in which his duties have been 
discharged in his absence ; and whether, 
in these circumstances, if leave of absence 
was obtained on the ground of old age 
and indisposition, he will be called on to 
resign or return to duty on the expiry of 
six mouths’ absence ? 


*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J.B. 
Batrour, Clackmannan, &c.): My 
right hon. Friend has asked me to 
answer this question. It is the fact that 
Sheriff Substitute Simpson sold his 
house at Fort William at Whitsunday 
last, and removed his furniture to Culrain, 
Ross-shire, where he is now residing. 
From about Whitsunday to about the end 
of July he oceupied a furnished house 
at Fort William, and he then left Fort 
William and has since resided at Culrain, 
never having returned to Fort William. 
He states that he is not aware that at 
any time he intimated his intention to 
resign at any definite date to anyone 
having a right to act ov such an intima- 
tion, but that being iu an indifferent state 
of health about the end of the Summer 
Session, he put himself in communication 
with the Sheriffs of Inverness and 


Argyll, who granted him leave of absence 
for three months, from Ist of October, 
on the footing that he should provide 
for the expense of a Substitute to act 
for him during that period, and for such 
further 


period, uot exceeding three 
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months, as might be necessary. He 
further says that his health is not at 
present satisfactory, and that he cannot 
himself give a definite answer to the 
question whether he intends to return to 
Fort William and reside and perform his 
judicial duties there, but that should he 
be advised by his medical attendant not 
to attempt to resume the performance of 
these duties on his leave, or extended 
leave expiring, his resignation will, of 
course, be placed in the hands of the 
proper authority. I have seen a com- 
plaint that in consequence of the state 
of matters existing at Fort William three 
Sheriff Substitutes took part in the 
disposal of a case. 

*Dr. MACGREGOR: Seeing that 
the resignation is imminent, will the 
right hon. Gentleman in filling up the 
office give preference to someone who 
has a knowledge of Gaelic ? 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: We have not 
got to that stage yet. No doubt a know- 
ledge of Gaelic is a material considera- 
tion in regard to all appoiutments in the 
Highlands. 





Court Procedure. 


THE CROFTER COMMISSION IN SKYE. 

Mr. RENSHAW (Renfrew, W.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether he is aware that the decision of 
the Crofter Commission in two townships 
on the MacLeod estates in Skye were 
issued to the Sheriff Clerk at Portree on 
4th August, 1893, but remained uncom- 
municated tothe public or to the parties 
concerned till 17th November ; and whe- 
ther the Crofter Commission is respon- 
sible for all delays until their work is 
finally accomplished by the publication 


‘of their decisions ? 


THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G,. Treveryan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): I have made inquiry into 
the subject-matter of the hon. Member’s 
question, but, owing to the delay which 
has taken place in the Postal Service 
consequent on the recent gales, I have as 
yet been unable to obtain a reply from 
the Crofters’ Commission. If the hon. 
Member will renew his question on 
an early day next week, I shall reply 
to it. 


FORFAR POLICE COURT PROCEDURE. 

Mr. W. WHITELAW (Perth): I 
beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
his attention has been called to a case 
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recently tried in Forfar Police Court, in 
which the prisoner pleaded guilty to a 
charge of breach of the peace and riot- 
ing, in spite of which, however, the pre- 
siding Magistrate first found the charge 
not proven, then admonished the prisoner, 
and then discharged him ; and whether 
he will cause inquiry to be made into 
all the circumstances of the case ? 


Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: Two men 
were brought before a Magistrate charged 
with breach of the peace. One of them, 
on being asked to plead, at first ex- 
plained that as he had been the worse 
for liquor, he had little or no recollection 
of what had taken place, but he after- 
wards pleaded guilty. The other pleaded 
not guilty. After evidence had been led, 
the Magistrate said he would find the 
charge not proven, but would dismiss the 
men with an admonition. Upon its 
being pointed out that this would be 
irregular, the Magistrate ultimately 
found the charge not proven against the 
man who had pleaded not guilty, and dis- 
missed the man who had pleaded 
guilty with an admonition. No further 
inquiry appears to be necessary. 


Prison 


TRAWLING ON THE PORTUGUESE COAST. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, 
E.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign affairs whether he 
will obtain a Report from Portugal on 
the law of 3lst July, 1891, by which 
trawling is prohibited on the Portuguese 
coasts, containing the provisions of the 
law itself, the Report and summary of 
evidence on which the law was founded, 
and the means by which it is enforced ? 

*Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): Yes, Sir; a Report has been 
asked for, 


H.M.S. “GARNET’S ” CANTEEN FUND. 

Mr. A.C. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty whether the statements with regard 
to the deficiences in H.M.S. Garnet's 
eanteen fund are correct ; whether it is 
corrrect that some of the officers were in 
the habit of borrowing from the canteen 
fund on 1.0.U’s., the president being 
among the number ; and whether he will 
order an inquiry into the whole circum- 
stances ? 


Mr. W. Whitelaw 


{COMMONS} 
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Charges. 


Tue SECRETARY.to tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir U. Kay-SnHutTLeworts, 
Lancashire, Clitheroe): This case has 
been the subject of a Court Martial held 
on the Pacific Station, the minutes of 
which are now under the consideration of 
the Admiralty. 


POLICE ARRANGEMENTS AT 
CRIEFF. 

Dr. MACGREGOR: I beg to ask 
the Lord Advocate if he is aware that, 
as stated in the Strathearn Herald of the 
2nd instant, frequent shop robberies have 
of late taken place in the town of Crieff 
owing to the police being employed in 
looking for poachers in the neighbour- 
ing country districts ; and, if so, will 
he take steps to have the law so amended 
that the police shall not in future be em- 
ployed in duties which prevent their 
affording equal protection to the property 
of all classes of the community ? 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour, Clackmannan, &c.) : I am in- 
formed that since the beginning of August 
last there have been four occasions upon 
which premises were broken into, or at- 
tempted to be broken into, in the town of 
Crieff. On each of these occasions the 
police were immediately upon the spot, 
and every exertion was used with a view 
to the detection and apprehension of the 
depredators, and with some success. The 
police were not on any of these occasions 
engaged in watching for poachers, and 
arrangements have since been made for 
the better protection of the town during 
the night. 


PRISON CHARGES. 

Mr. W. WHITELAW : I beg to ask 
the Secretary for Scotland whether 
a Local Authority is bound to take 
charge of, and bear the expenses in- 
eurred by cases of smallpox which 
occur in Her Majesty’s prisons, and the 
burial expenses in case of death ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: When a 
prison officer or prisoner suffering from 
an infectious disease is removed to an 
hospital established under the Public 
Health Act at the cost of the rates, it is 
considered that the contribution in lieu 
of local rates made by the Government 
in respect of the prison entitles them to 
the benefits enjoyed by other rate- 
payers and consequently no additional 
payment is made. The funeral expenses 
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only fall on the Local Authorities in the 
case of the death of a prisoner who has 
been discharged from custody or whose 
sentence has expired. No case of an 
officer dying in an hospital has occurred. 


LESSON BOOKS IN IRISH SCHOOLS. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORS'TER (Belfast, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whe- 
ther the National Board Readers are 
supplied at cost price, and carriage free, 
to the Irish schools under the Board ; 
and, if not, on what terms they are sup- 


plied ? 
THe» CHANCELLOR or THE 
DUCHY or LANCASTER (Mr. 


Bryce, Aberdeen, 8.) (for Mr. J. Mor- 
LEY) : The books referred to are supplied 
at cost price and carriage free. 


FALSE TRADE DESCRIPTIONS, 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Shef- 
field, Hallam) : I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether since the presentation of the 
last Papers relating to the conference on 
the protection of industrial property, 
there have been received any further 
ratifications if the first of the projects 
adopted at Madrid in 1890, directed 
specially against the use of false trade 
descriptions ? 

Str E, GREY : Protocol No. 1 of the 
Madrid Conference of 1890 is that which 
relates to the repression of false indica- 
tions of origin. The Powers which up 
to the present moment have ratified this 
Protocol are Great Britain, France, 
Spain, Switzerland, Tunis (see Parlia- 
mentary Paper, Treaty Series, No. 13 of 
1892) and Portugal (see Parliamentary 
Paper, Treaty Series, No. 16 of 1893). 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY : I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether there is any 
reason to hope that the German Empire 
will adhere to the Conventions of the 
International Union for the protection of 
industrial property and the repression of 
false trade descriptions, and ratify any of 
the subsidiary Conventions adopted at 
Madrid iv 1890, and be represented at 
future Conferences ? 

Str E. GREY: So far as Her 
Majesty’s Government are aware, no 
indication has been given of any such 
intention on the part of the German 
Government. 


{14 DecEMBER 1893} 
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THE KABUL CONFERENCE, 

Sir A. SCOBLE (Hackney, Central): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India whether he is now ina 
position to state to the House the terms 
of the agreement arrived at between the 
Ameer of Afghanistan and Sir Mortimer 
Durand at their recent Conference at 
Kabul ? 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. GeorGe 
RussE.L, North Beds.) : The Secretary 
of State can only repeat the answer 
given by me on 30th November. He has 
no further information. 

SWINE FEVER. 

Mr. FELLOWES (Hunts, Ramsey) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Agriculture if he can state the number 
of outbreaks of swine fever which have 
occurred since the Act came into opera- 
tion on Ist November; whether he is 
aware that large numbers of pigs are 
now being imported from Ireland into 
England, and that Ireland is rife with the 
disease at present; and whether the 
system of scheduling infected areas, and 
prohibiting the movement of animals there- 
from, which was practised by the Board 
of Agriculture in the case of pleuro- 
pneumonia, is being also enforced by the 
Board in the case of swine fever ; and, 
if not, what restrictions are imposed by 
the Board on the movement of pigs in 
Great Britain in order to prevent the 
distribution and spread of the disease, 
either from Ireland or from infected dis- 
tricts in Great Britain ? 

*THe PRESIDENT or true BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE(Mr. H. Garver, 
Essex, Saffron Walden): Up to the end 
of last week swine fever has been ascer- 
tained to exist on 350 sets of premises 
since the recent Act came into opera- 
tion. With regard to the imposition of 
restrictions on movement, I am well 
aware of the value of such measures in 
preventing the spread and distribution of 
disease; but until we have obtaived 
complete information as to the localities 
in which it centres, we cannot take any 
action in this direction without giving 
rise to more inconvenience and loss than 
we could iistify. We have, however, 
kept on foot the various restrictions on 
movement imposed by the Local Autho- 
rities prior to the Ist November last ; 
and with regard to Ireland, I may remind 
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the hon. Member that similar efforts are 
being made to stamp out the disease in 
that country as we are making here, and 
the facts before me do not warrant the 
belief that the disease is so rife there as 
to render it necessary for us to interfere 
at the present time with the large and 
important trade in swine between the 
two countries. 


THE CABLE FROM VANCOUVER TO 
AUSTRALIA. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) : I beg to ask the Civil Lord of 
the Admiralty what vessel was employed 
in the survey of the ocean from Vancou- 
ver to Australia, with a view to the 
laying of a cable between these ports ; 
for what period was the vessel employed, 
and why was the work terminated before 
completion ; and whether the Australian 
and Canadian Governments were imme- 
diately informed that the vessel had been 
taken off the work ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
No vessel has ever been employed for 
the purpose stated. The Egeria was, in 


1888, sent to search for reported dangers 
in the Pacific, and to survey certain 


islands, and was instructed to obtain 
soundings in the course of her work, 
which might be useful in case of a cable 
being some day laid. She was so em- 
ployed for two years and a half, when 
urgent demands led to her being sent 
elsewhere. Colonial Governments re- 
ceive communications with regard only 
to those surveys of which they share the 
ex pense. 


PROSECUTIONS FOR BOYCOTTING IN 
IRELAND. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been called to the observa- 
tions of Mr. Justice Murphy on the dis- 
agreement of a jury at the Connaught 
Assizes on Friday last, in which he 
states that the evidence established the 
case as clearly as any case which he had 
ever heard tried, and it only manifested 
that it ix perfectly idle trying cases of 
this character in the way in which it is 
suggested they are to be tried now ; and 
that it is a perfectly idle matter is known 
to the Constabulary, to the Crown Prose- 
cutor, to the Crown counsel who prose- 
cute, to the Attorney General who directs 


Mr. H. Gardner 
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the prosecution ; and that for crimes of 
this kind there is at present a perfect 
immunity ; and if he can state what the 
nature of the case was which called forth 
these observations from the Judge ? 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) : 
At the same time, I may ask the right 
hon. Gentleman if his attention has been 
directed to the failure of justice in the 
case of a man named Healy, indicted for 
the boycotting of Patrick Dawson, at the 
present Winter Assizes at Sligo, and to 
the language of the learned Judge who 
tried the case and stated that the evi- 
dence established the case as clearly as 
any case that he had ever [heard tried, 
and it only manifested that it is perfectly 
idle trying cases of this character in the 
way in which it is suggested they are to 
be tried now, and that it is a perfectly 
idle matter is known to the constabulary, 
to the Crown Prosecutor, to the Crown 
counsel who prosecute, to the Attorney 
General who directs the prosecution, and 
that for crimes of this kind there is at 
present a perfect immunity ; whether he 
intends to take any steps to vindicate the 
law in this and other similar cases ; and 
whether, if the case is tried again, he 
will take the necessary steps to have a 
trial before a special instead of a common 
jury ? 

Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Morvey) : 
With reference to this questivn, and also 
that which stands in the name of the 
hon. and learned Member for Dublin 
University on the same subject, the 
learned Judge is reported to have used 
the language mentioned at the trial of a 
man named Healy, who was tried at the 
Sligo Winter Assizes, under the 7th 
section of the Conspiracy and Protection 
of Property Act of 1875, for besetting 
the house of a man named Dawson, with 
intent to injure his trade, in which case 
the jury disagreed. The statement of 
the learned Judge as to the views enter- 
tained by the Crown officials, Crown 
counsel, and the Attorney General re- 
specting trials of this kind by jurors im- 
papnelled in the ordinary way is an 
assumption on his part which appears to 
me to be entirely conjectural. As re- 
gards the second paragraph of the ques- 
tion of the hon. and learned Member for 
the University, it would appear, from the 
language of the learned Judge employed 
at the same Assizes, that no circum- 
stances calling for exceptional measures 
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exist. I refer to the address he delivered 
to the Grand Jury of the County of 
Sligo, in which he, as reported, made use 
of the following observations :— * 

“You are aware too well of the extent of 
country with respect to the crime of which you 
will have to inquire into at these Assizes. You 
have the Counties of Leitrim, Sligo, and Ros- 
common, and the county and town of Galway. 
Now, I am exceedingly happy to be able to tell 
you that, notwithstanding the formidable extent 
of some of them, still your labours will be light. 
From your own County of Sligo it is pleasing to 
note that there is only one case to go before 
you. From the County of Leitrim there is oaly 
one also, from Roscommon a few, from Mayo 
three or four, and from Galway five or six. 
There are none of these cases of that character 
which require any special observations from me 
to guide or aid you in any way in your investi- 
gation. The crimes are of an ordinary charac- 
ter, such as must, unfortunately, be expected to 
crop up in every county. There is nothing of 
the character of crime that calls for any special 
observations from me, or which shows evidence 
or indicates inany way an unsound or unhealthy 
state of things in the different counties.” 


With regard to the last paragraph of the 
question of the hon. and learned Member 
for Dublin University, should the case be 
tried again, the Attorney General will, 
as usual, exercise his discretion as to the 
course to be pursued. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : The point 
I desire information upon is this : Accord- 
ing to the Judge’s own statement a special 
class of crime is having a complete im- 
munity. Is the Government willing that 
such a state of affairs should continue ? 

Mr. SEXTON : Did not the learned 
Judge state as a fact that there was only 
one case of any kind whatsoever from the 
County of Sligo. 

Mr. BARTON (Armagh, Mid) : On 
the same matter, may I ask whether the 
learned Judge’s statement has any bear- 
ing on the question whether the special 
jury provisions of the Crimes Act should 
be brought into operation, having regard 
to the failure of justice in this particular 
case ? 

Mr. BRYCE: I conceive that the ob- 
servations of the learned Judge were 
very much in point. I believe it was 
true that this was the only case from 
Sligo; while, in answer to the hon. 
Member for Tyrone, I may say that the 
condition of the county and Connaught 
generally, as described by the learned 
Judge, appears to furnish a strong argu- 
ment against taking any exceptional 
measures. 
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Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): 
May I ask whether it is not the case that 
the Court of Appeal in Paris has just 
decided that boycotting is no offence 
whatever ? 

[The question was not answered. } 


WITU. 

Mr. J. PEASE (Northumberland, 
Tyneside) : I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether Her Majesty’s Government made 
the Indian Code applicable to the Pro- 
vince of Witu wien it was handed over 
to the Imperial British East Africa Com- 
pany’s administration in March, 1891 ; 
and whether now, when Her Majesty's 
Government has itself to carry ont a 
policy, Witu, which has by international 
agreement been constituted a British 
Protectorate, has been recently brought 
under the jurisdiction of the Sultan of 
Zanzibar, the Province being thus again 
placed under Mahomedan law, and recog- 
nition being given to the status of 
slavery ? 

*Sir E. GREY : The judicial powers 
of the Company in Witu were exercised 
under the Africa Order in Council of 
1889. The agreement of March 5, 1891, 
stipulated that the Indian Code should 
govern procedure under the Order, be- 
cause the persons affected would be 
principally British Indian subjects. 
Justice to natives of Witu, in Witu, is 
not administered under British Orders in 
Council, which do not concern them, but 
under native law and custom. No change 
whatever has been made in this respect 
since the withdrawal of the Company's 
administration. 

Mr. J. A. PEASE: May I ask whether 
the provisions of the Indian Code cannot 
be made applicable to natives in the 
British Protectorate, although they are 
not British subjects ? 

Sir E. GREY: I understand that 
they are not applicable under the Order 
in Council under which the judicial 
powers of the Company were exercised. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): Might it not he made 
so? 

Srr E. GREY : It has not been made 
so in neighbouring Protectorates where 
Mahomedan laws are allowed to prevail. 

Sm J. GORST (Cambridge Uni- 
versity) : Is it not possible to make the 
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British Indian law applicable to the 
natives of a territory over which England 
has assumed the sovereignty ? 

*Sir C. W. DILKE: I should like to 
ask whether such laws have not been 
made applicable in a virtually British 
region in the same way under the Colo- 
nial Office ? 

*Sir E. GREY : I cannot say what was 
done under the Colonial Office ; this has 
not been done in any Protectorate under 
the Foreign Office. 


THE FERTILISER AND FEEDING 
STUFFS ACT, 1893. 

Sir R. PAGET (Somerset, Wells) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Agriculture whether the Board of 
Agriculture have carefully considered 
the supreme importance, in the interest 
of agriculture as well as in the interests 
of the manufacturers and vendors of 
fertilisers and feeding stuffs, of appoint- 
ing, as chief agricultural analyst, under 
the provisions of “The Fertilisers and 
Feeding Stuffs Act, 1893,” a specially 
skilled person of wide experience and 
approved capacity, whose decisions on 
the difficult questions submitted to him 
would be likely to command general 
confidence ; if he can inform the House 
when such an appointment will be made ; 
and on what terms as to remuneration 
under Section 4, and as to payment of 
fees under Section 5, Sub-section 4, of 
the above-mentioned Act ? 


The following questions on the same 
subject which appeared on the Paper 
were answered at the same time :— 


Mr. A. CROSS (Glasgow, Cam- 
lachie) : I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Agriculture whether he has 
yet resolved on the appointment to 
be made to the important office of 
chief analyst under the Fertilisers and 
Feeding Stuffs Act; and whether, con- 
sidering the injustice and ruinous con- 
sequences that may arise from erroneous 
or even inaccurate reports by the chief 
analyst, and the fact that the most 
special experience are requisite to qualify 
for such a post, and to give the Reports 
by the chief analyst real value in the 
public opinion, he is resolved to make an 
appointment from amongst such of the 
leading agricultural chemists as at present 
are enjoying the public confidence as ex- 
perienced referees in such analyses ? 


Sir J. Gorst 
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Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Agriculture whether an appointment 
has yet been made of a chief analyst to 
the Board under “The Fertilisers and 
Feeding Stuffs Act, 1893;” and 
whether, in making this appointment, 
regard will be had to the generally 
expressed opinions, both of agriculturists 
and of representatives of the trade, that 
practical experience in analysing agri- 
cultural fertilisers and feeding stuffs is 
an essential qualification ? 

*Mr. H. GARDNER: In reply to the 
hon. Baronet and to my hon. Friends the 
Members for Northamptonshire and the 
Camlachie Division who have also placed 
Questions on the Paper bearing on the 
same subject, I would say that no ap- 
pointment has as yet been made to the 
office of chief agricultural analyst, nor 
have the remuneration to be assigned to 
him and the fees to be paid under See- 
tion 5 of the Act been definitely settled by 
the Treasury. With regard to all those 
matters, I am in communication with my 
right hon. Friend the Secretary to the 
Treasury ; and although I am not yet in 
a position to say what the arrangements 
will be, we shall certainly give the 
fullest consideration to the representa- 
tions we have received on the subject. 
It would certainly be my hope that we 
may be able to make such ar’angements 
as may give confidence to the various 
classes concerned, and ensure the success 
of an Act for which I am so largely 
responsible. 

Sir R. PAGET: What is the cause 





|of the delay in arriving at a conclu- 
sion ? 

*Mr. H. GARDNER : The matter re- 
quires some consideration before an 
appointment can be made. As I have 
said, I am in communication with the 
Treasury on the subject. 

Sir R. PAGET: Has the right hon. 
| Gentleman considered the necessity of 
paying such a salary that the analyst 
shall not be allowed to take private 
practice ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: I pointed out 
in my answer that I am aware of the.cir- 
cumstances of the case, and I hope an 
arrangement will be made that will be 
satisfactory to all classes. 

Mr. H. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, 
Sleaford): Are we to understand that 
the responsibility for the delay rests 
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with the Treasury or with the Board of 
Agriculture ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: That is a 
question I am not called upon to answer. 


Jamaica. 


FALSE TRADE DESCRIPTIONS. 
Mr. STUART-WORTLEY : I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether any steps are 


being taken to re-assemble in 1894 the | 
International Conference on the Protec- | 


tion of Industrial Property and the Re- 
pression of False Trade Descriptions ; 
and, if not, whether there is anything in 
the proceedings of the Conference held 
at Madrid in 1890 which binds the 
Powers represented to await the initiative 
of any one of them with respect to pro- 
posing either the time or the place for a 
further Conference ? 

*Sir E. GREY: At the Madrid Con- 
ference in 1890 it was decided that the 
next meeting of the Union for the Pro- 
tection of Industrial Property should be 
held at Brussels. The duty of making 
arrangements for the meeting, therefore, 
devolves upon the Belgian Government, 


with the co-operation of the International | 


Office at Berne. No invitation to this 
meeting has yet been received by Her 
Majesty’s Government, and it is there- 
fore presumed that the date has not at 
present been definitely fixed; there is 
nothing that absolutely precludes any 
Power from proposing a date for the 
acceptance of the Belgian Government 
and the other Powers interested. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY : I wish 
to ask the hon. Baronet whether, even if 
the Belgian Government were entitled to 
fix the day for the assembling of a new 


Conference, the two years in which they | 


were bound to do so have not already 
expired ? 

Sir E. GREY : I cannot answer that 
question without notice. 


TRAINING SHIPS IN THE NAVY. 
Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 


W.) : I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty whether the number of boys | 


borne on Her Majesty's training ships for 
the Navy is 5,791; whether there is 


accommodation in the existing ships for | 
5,706 boys ; and whether, if it were not | 
for the fact that 220 boys are in hospital, 


the training ships would not be able to 
accommodate the boys voted by Parlia- 
ment ? 
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| Sm U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: 
The numbers quoted by my hon. Friend 
, in his question are correct ; and it is the 
‘ease that during the winter months, 
| when all the boys are on board the train- 
ing ships, the accommodation would not 
be sufficient, except for the fact that 
| there is always a proportion in hospital 
on shore. The number of those in 
hospital stands at a daily average of 175, 
or 3 per cent. for the last 12 months, 
| leaving surplus accommodation on board 
the ships for 90 boys. The matter is 
closely watched, and care is taken to 
prevent overcrowding. 


Jamaica. 


DISTRESS AT PASSAGE WEST. 

Captain DONELAN: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Admiralty whether 
he could now state what steps the 
Admiralty propose taking in order to re- 
lieve the distress at Passage West by 
giving employment at the Haulbowline 
Docks ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
Prompt attention has been given to the 
suggestions for work at Haulbowline or 
Passage. Perhaps the hon, and gallant 


Gentleman will renew his inquiry ina 


few days’ time. 


JAMAICA, 

Mr. CROMBIE (Kincardineshire) : I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies whether 
he is aware that the arrangement, made 
at the suggestion of Sir Henry Blake 
(8th August, 1892), that the Governor 
of Jamaica shall cease to preside over the 
Legislative Council has, inasmuch as the 
Governor represents the Executive, been 
attended with inconvenience to the 
Legislative Council; whether, as the 
_death of Dr. Philippo necessitates the 
appointment of another president, the 

Secretary for the Colonies will consider 
| the advisability of reverting to the 
| former arrangement; whether the Go- 
| vernor of Jamaica received special emolu- 
/ment as President of the Legislative 
Council ; and whether, since Sir Henry 
Blake has ceased to act in this capacity, 
his salary has been correspondingly 
curtailed ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tue COLONIES (Mr. S. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : 
The Secretary of State has been in- 
formed that the working of the recent 
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change by which the Governor of 
Jamaica has ceased to preside over the 
Legislative Council has not been found 
satisfactory by several members of the 
Council. Lord Ripon is considering the 
question, and is in communication with 
the Governor on the subject. With re- 
gard to the last two questions, the 
answer is in each case * No.” 


THE FIRST LIFE GUARDS. 
CotonEL LOCKWOOD (Essex, 


Epping): I beg to ask the Secretary of | 


State for War if, in view of the statements 


that are being made in various news- | 


papers as to the want of internal har- 
mony and lack of disepline in the Ist 
Life Guards, he will state, in order to 
relieve the regiment from such a stigma, 
that such allegations are totally untrue 
and contrary to fact ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Camppett- BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): The attention of the 


General Officer Commanding the Home | 


District has been drawn to these reports 
concerning the Ist Life Guards, and his 
reply is as follows ;— 

“There is absolutely no foundation for the 
statement. I regret these unfortunate charges, 
which cannot but cause pain to officers, non- 
commissioned officers, and men of the Ist Life 
Guards, which regiment is to the Lest of my 
belief in a good state of discipline.” 


THE “BOXER-SHRAPNEL SHELL.” 
Mr. NAPIER (Roxburgh) : I beg to 


ask the Financial Secretary to the War 


Office what sum or sums of money, if | 


any (whether by way of annuity or other- 


wise), has or have been paid as a reward 


or compensation in respect of an invention 
adopted into the Services in or about the 
year 1867iunder the name of the “ Boxer- 


Shrapnel Shell”; whether such sums, | 
if any, have been paid in respect of that | 


invention by itself or along with any other 
invention or inventions or improvements; 
and whether he will give the name of 
any person to whom such payments, if 
any, have been made ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopatt, 
Hanley) : No sum was paid to any other 
person than Colonel Boxer as a reward 
for the Boxer-Shrapnel shell, and the only 
sum paid to him was paid in 1856-7, when 
he was granted a reward of £5,000 for im- 
provements in fuses and shells. Colonel 


Boxer subsequently declined an increase 
Mr. S. Buxton 
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at Brighton. 


of salary which was offered to him in 
recognition of the improvements made in 
ammunition while he was Superintendent 
of the Royal Laboratory. 


PUBLIC WORKS AT BRIGHTON. 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston) : I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether the 
Local Government Board has sanctioned 
the undertaking by the Brighton Cor- 
poration of various public works in that 
town; what was the date when such 
sanction was given, and why the works 
have not been commenced; whether he has 
any information as to the number of men 
now out of employment in Brighton ; if 
he can state to what extent the Works 
Committee of the Corporation is com- 
posed of builders ; whether he is aware 
that the the bricklayers of this town 
struck work last summer ; and if he has 
any reason to believe that the prose- 
eution of the public works during the 
winter months by the Works Committee 
has been delayed in consequence of such 
strike ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Sir W. 
Foster, Derby, Ilkeston) : During the 
present year, the Local Government 
Board have sanctioned the raising of the 
following loans by the Town Council of 
Brighton :—In February £42,000 for a 
scheme under the Housing of the Work- 
ing Classes Act, £1,400 for the purchase 
of land for the enlargement of a public 
library, &c., and £2,000 for the erection 
of public baths; in April £30,000 for 
purposes of electric lighting, and £1,200 
for street improvements; and in July 
£15,231 for electric lighting. The Town 
Council state that the housing scheme is 
well advanced and many new houses 
built, that the baths and electric lighting 
_works are approaching completion, and 
| that the works of road-making, for which 
|# loan was sanctioned in April, were 
| purposely deferred until the winter, with 
a view of providing work for the unem- 
ployed, and that the work is now being 
started. The Town Council have no 
definite information as to the number of 
the unemployed ; but they state that 
there is reason to believe that they are 
not so numerous as in the past two or 
three winters. Out of a population of 
145,000, 346 men have applied to the 
borough surveyor for employment. Of 
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the 13 members of the Works Committee 
two are builders. There was a strike of 
bricklayers in Brighton last summer, but 
the Town Council state that the prosecu- 
tion of public works by the Works Com- 
mittee has not been delayed in con- 
sequence of the strike. 


TITHE DISTRICTS IN WALES. 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether is aware that there are 
still over 100 orders of the Newcastle 
Emlyn County Court, for the collection 
of tithe rent-charge, in the neighbour- 
hood of Pembryn, Cardiganshire, un- 
executed ; and that an attempt was made 
last week by the bailiff, but failed owing 
to the inadequacy of the police protection 
afforded and the threatening attitude of 
the crowd ; whether he has received aad 
sent any reply to the following telegram 
from the bailiff :— 


“Started with five policemen to meet Chief 
Constable of Cardiganshire to execute order of 
Court. He had promised additional force, but 
provided only one more constable. Returned 
home as protection inadequate. Twelve auti- 
tithers on horseback met us at starting point ;” 
and whether he intends to take any steps 
to compel the Local Authorities to carry 
out the law ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitu, Fife, E.): I am aware that 
many orders for the collection of the 
tithe rent-charge referred to in the ques- 
tion are unexecuted, but I cannot state 
the actual number. The accounts which 
I have received as to the attempt of the 
bailiff to enforce one of these orders are 
very conflicting. The bailiff himself 


states that he was unable to execute the | 


order as the protection was inadequate. 
On the other hand, I am informed, both 
by the Chief Constable and by the 
Chairman of the Standing Joint Com- 
mittee, speaking from personal obset va- 
tion, that no hostility was displayed ; 
that there was no crowd, only 11 farmers 
ou horseback ; that no threats were used, 
and that the police force was adequate if 
the bailiff had proceeded with the levy. 
No answer has been sent to the telegram 
from the bailiff, but the Local Authorities 
will be reminded that it is their duty to 
carry out the law and to afford adequate 
protection. 
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A ROSCOMMON EVICTION. 
_ Mr. BODKIN (Roscommon) : I beg 
‘to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 

Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atten- 
| tion has been directed to the eviction of 
Mrs. Padian, of Summerville, County 
Roscommon, by Miss Hague, of 
“€loonahee ; and whether this is a case 
in which the Congested Districts Board 
might interfere to secure the land for the 
tenants deprived of possession ? 

Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Morey): 

I have seen a report concerning the 
/ eviction referred to, and have been in- 
formed by the Congested Districts Board 
that they consider they have no power to 
interfere in the matter as suggested. 


SLAVERY IN MALAGASY WATERS, 

Sir C. W. DILKE: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether, with reference to state- 
ments implying that, by her recogni- 
tion of a protectorate of France over 
Madagascar taken in connection with 
the Brussels Act, Great Britain has lost 
all power of search of Malagasy or Arab 
vessels suspected of being engaged in 
the Slave Trade in the territorial waters 
of Madagascar and of dealing with such 
vessels and their crews as though en- 
gaged in piratical undertakings, and that 
the instructions framed by the late Go- 
vernment to naval officers inform them 
that they have now no power to search 
vessels in the _ territorial waters of 
Madagascar, it is not the case that the 
instructions of 1892 are those referred 
to; whether the instructions for the 
guidance of the Captains and Command- 
ing Officers of Her Majesty’s ships of 
war employed in the suppression of the 
Slave Trade issued in 1892 state, in 
regard to the territorial waters of 
Madagascar, which are included in the 
Slave-Trade Maritime-Zone defined by 
the Brussels Act, that the provisions of 
the Brussels Act and of all pre-existing 
Treaties and Conventions for the 
suppression of the Slave Trade remain 
in force in spite of the Anglo-French 
agreement about Madagascar; whether 
this statement by the Admiralty is 
correct ; whether the abstention, in 
practice, at the direction of the Admi- 
ralty, of British officers from actiug on 
| the provisions of the Brussels Act and of 
\treaties in the territorial waters of 
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Madagascar, is a voluntary abstention 
based on a suggestion by the Foreign 
Office, rather than a Treaty obligation ; 
and why, under these circumstances, 
Admiral Kennedy should have been 
allowed to pay compensation to the 
owners of dhows seized by Her Majesty’s 
gunboat Redbreast before these iustruc- 
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Regent's Park. 


|third having been contributed by the 
British Colonies aforesaid) on the binding 
condition that the cable material should 
be constructed in France, that only 
French officers and men should be em- 
ployed to undertake the management and 
working of the cable during a period of 
30 years ; whether any remonstrance on 





tions were received ? 
*Sir E. GREY : If the question refers 
to an answer given by me last February, 


the subject has been made to the Govern- 
| ments of New South Wales and Queens- 
‘land by the Secretary of State for the 
it.is the case that the instructions men- Colonies ; and whether he has any objec- 
tioned are those of 1892. These instruc- | tion to state the nature of the reply from 
tions refer to the Treaty engagements of the Prime Minister of Queensland to Lord 
Madagascar as still subsisting ; but they Ripon’s communication ? 


also direct officers to act in conformity | . oe . 
with the Brussels Act, Article XCVI. of | Mz. 5. BUXTON Le The ee 
the first three questions is in the affirma- 


which repeals all Treaty stipulations | 

which are inconsistent with it. As re- tive. With regard tothe last question, a 
gards territorial waters of Protectorates, reply has been received from the Prime 
the Act is the supreme authority in| Minister of Queensland, in which he 
respect of the slave trade. The ground | points out that the cable in question will 
of abstention, therefore, is that, according | enable the authorities to prevent much 
to the Brussels Act, protecting Powers | more easily the escape of French criminals 
are instructed with the execution of the | from New Caledonia, this being, as the 
Act in the territories under their pro- | House is aware, a matter in which 
tection, and, consequently, in territorial | the Australian Colonies are greatly in- 
waters. Admiral Kennedy, as I have terested. 


previously stated, paid a small sum out 
of his own pocket spontaneously to men 
whose dhows he considered to have been 
irregularly boarded, and in doing so exer- 
cised a discretion with which the Go- 
vernment do not intend to interfere. I 
may add that the dhows in question were 
under French colours. 

Mr. J. A. PEASE: May I ask whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Navy has a right to 
search vessels carrying the French flag 
in case there is a suspicion that the vessel 
is engaged in the Slave Trade ? 

*Sir E. GREY: We have no :right to 
search vessels under the French flag out- 
side territorial waters. 


THE PACIFIC CABLE, 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether he is aware that a 
contract was entered into last year, and 
now completed, between a French cable 
construction company and the Govern- 
ments of New South Wales and Queens- 
land for the construction of the first 
section, from Queensland to New 


Caledonia, of a proposed Pacifie cable to 
America ; whether he is aware that the 
French Government contributed two- 
thirds of the subsidy (the remaining one- 


Sir C. W. Dilke 


| 
THE RIDE IN REGENT’S PARK. 


| Mr. BOULNOIS (Marylebone, E.): 
| I beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
| Works whether he is aware of the bad 
| state of the Ride in the Inner Circle of 
the Regent’s Park ; and, whether he 
will consider the desirability of construct- 
ing an additional Ride (as in Hyde Park 
and Battersea Park) in the Outer Circle, 
| which would provide work for a con- 
| siderable number of the unemployed 
during the winter ? 


| Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
| WORKS (Mr. Saw Lerevre, Brad- 
| ford, Central): The Ride in the Inner 
| Cirele of Regent’s Park is not specially 
constructed for equestrian traffic, and is 
formed merely by putting down sand on 
the side of the ordinary road, in the 
spring. It is thought best to remove 
most of this sand in the winter, as if left it 
is reduced to slush. I fear that no improve- 
ment can be effected for riders without 
constructing a road, such as Rotten Row, 
specially for them. The cost of doing this, 
whether in the Inner or Outer Circle, 
would be considerable, and I have no 
funds out of which to do it during the 
present winter. 
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The Lieutenancy 
IRISH LOSSES IN THE RECENT GALE. 

Sir T. ESMONDE (Kerry, W.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the | 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he is aware | 
that four fishing boats, belonging to | 
fishermen at Brandon, County Kerry, 
were lost with all their gear during the | 
recent gale ; if the money to build these | 
boats was obtained by the fishermen from | 
the Irish Fisheries Board ; and whether | 
in consideration of the poverty of these 
fishermen, he will authorise the remission 
of this loan by the Fishery Board, or | 
their making a free grant to the fisher- 
men to provide them with new boats and 
gear in time for the. approaching spring 
fishing ? 

Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Mortey): 
There has not been sufficient time in 
which to obtain a Report as to the facts 
in this case. The question, however, has , 
been referred to the Congested Districts 
Board, who will take the matter into their 
consideration. 


THE TRALEE AND DINGLE RAILWAY. 

Sir T. ESMONDE :; I beg to ask the | 
Secretary to the Treasury if the Report 
on the condition of the Tralee and Dingle 
Railway has yet been furnished ; if so, 
what is the nature of it; and what steps 
the Government intend to take with re- 
ference to it ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: Yes, Sir; the 
Report on the Tralee and Dingle Rail- 
way has been received, and is now under 
the consideration of the Board of Works 
and the Treasury. I think it would be 
inconvenient to state the contents of the 
Report until I am at the same time able 
to express an opinion upon it on behalf 
of the Treasury. 


THE ANARCHISTS. 
Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN | 
(Kent, Faversham): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether any men who may be ex- 
pelled from France owing to their. 
anarchist opinions will be allowed to 
come to England; and, if this cannot 
be prevented owing to the existing law, 
will Her Majesty’s Governmenc bring in | 
a Bill to savethis country from becoming | 
the refuge of the avowed advocates of | 
assassination ? I should like further to | 
ask whether his attention has been | 
drawn to a report of a speech made at a | 
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meeting yesterday, when the following 
language was used by a man described 
as an organiser of the unemployed— 


“ As the Government will do nothing for the 
unemployed they must now take the matter 
into their own hands ; wreck shops if necessary 
to obtain food. A secret society is being 
formed, and he warned the authorities that, 
unless their demands were satisfied before 
Christmas, there would be a reign of terror in 
London unprecedented in the annals of history. 
Deeds would be done involving greater sacrifice 
of life than had occurred in the French 
Chamber of Deputies and at Barcelona?” 


of Galway. 


'I beg to ask the Home Secretary whe- 


ther be will cause the immediate arrest of 
the scoundrel who made that speech ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : That is obviously a 
question of which I must have notice. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN: 
I shall put it down for to-morrow. 

Mr. ASQUITH: So far as I am 
aware, the existing law does not provide 
any machinery for this purpose. In the 
opinion of Her Majesty’s Government, a 


| state of things has not arisen which calls 


upon them to sabmit to Parliament any 
alteration in the law. 


/ 
THE LIEUTENANCY OF GALWAY. 
Mr. FOLEY (Galway, Connemara) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 


| Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, with refer- 


ence to the vacancy which has been 
created in the lieutenancy of Galway by 
the death of Lord Clonbrock, whether, in 


| view of the fact that the Bench in Gal— 


way is mainly composed of landlords and 
Conservatives, while there are prac- 
tically no men on the Bench in sympathy 
with the general body of the population, 
it is intended, in filling up the lieu- 
tenancy, to appoint some person whose 
views are in sympathy with the great 
majority of the people of Galway ? 


Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Mortey) : 
There is no vacancy in the lieutenancy 
of the county and town of Galway. The 
late Lord Clonbrock resigned the lieu- 
tenancy in May, 1892, on account of 
advanced age and loss of sight, and his 
eldest son (who now by the death of his 
father becomes Lord Clonbrock) was 
appointed ia his room. 

*Mr. FOLEY: Is the position here- 
ditary ? 

Mr. BRYCE: That question, if put 
at all, should obviously be addressed to 
those who made the appointment. 
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THE RIGHTS OF KILLALOE 
FISHERMEN. 

Mr. P. J.O’BRIEN (Tipperary, N.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether His 
Excellency has received a Petition bear- 
ing date the 10th November from 
a number of fishermen from Killaloe, 
on the banks of the Shannon, complain- 
ing that the rights which they and their 
forefathers have exercised from time im- 
memorial, of fishing in a certain portion 
of the river at Killaloe is attempted to 
be interfered with by a bye-law recently 
made by the Board of Conservators, 
urging that this bye-law should not be 
allowed to operate, on the grounds that 
the action of the Board was taken on the 
basis of an unfounded charge of “ stroke- 
hauling,” which charge was dismissed by 
the Magistrates at Killaloe Petty Sessions 
after full investigation ; and that sub- 
sequently, at an inquiry held by two 
Fishery Inspectors, a decision was come 
to on ex parte evidence in support of the 
bye-law, the Inspectors refused to receive 
any evidence tendered by petitioners ; 
and praying finally that their rights as 
fishermen may not be thus so interfered 
with until an inquiry shall be held ; and 
if any, or what, reply has been given to 
the said Petition ? 

Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Mortey) : 
The Memorial in question was duly re- 
ceived and acknowledged. The Inspec- 
tors of Fisheries he'd the inquiry referred 
to after due notice publiciy given, and 
the evidence was taken in open Court. 
I understand that when the solicitors on 
both sides had concluded their cases a 
Mr. Hurley, who is stated to have no 
interest in the matter, wanted to re-open 
the entire matter and conduct it per- 
sonally, and that the Inspectors declined 
to agree to this. No bye-law has yet 
been made, however, nor will the In- 
spectors make one until they shall have 
inspected the river in its normal state. 
At present the channel is narrowed in 
consequence of certain operations that 
are being carried out. Shoulda bye-law 
be made it will not become valid until 
confirmed by the Lord Lieutenant in 
Council, and all parties interested will 
then have an opportunity of stating their 
objections before the Committee of the 
Trish Privy Council. 
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THE SUEZ CANAL SHARES. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton): I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether, in the event of any 
increased expenditure on building ships 
of war being deemed necessary during 
the coming year, he will consider the ex- 
pediency of reducing the holding of this 
country in the Suez Canal Company, in 
order to meet the expenditure by the 
sale of such a number of shares as will 
cover it ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Der- 
by): I must ask that this and other 
questions shall be reserved to the pro- 
per occasion, when the House resolves 
itself into Committee of Ways and 
Means. 


COMPLAINT AGAINST THE BRAMLEY 
RELIEVING OFFICER, 

Mr. A.C. MORTON : I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government Board 
whether his attention has been called to 
the conduct of the relieving officer of the 
Bramley Union in taking out a warrant 
for the arrest of G. E. Harrobin for the 
alleged neglect of his wife ; whether he 
has seen the statement of the Mayor of 
Leeds— 

“ That a gross misuse of the forms of law had 
been made in the matter by proceeding by war- 
rant instead of summons, and by holding the 
warrant so long over the man’s head ”’ ; 
and whether he will inquire into the 
matter ? 

Str W. FOSTER: I have made 
inquiry of the Guardians of the Bramley 
Union respecting this case, and have 
been furnished with a very full state- 
ment of the facts. As I am informed, 
the wife had become an inmate of the 
workhouse in consequence of the neglect 
of her husband to maintain her, although 
he had sufficient means to provide for her 
support. The Statute under which the 
proceedings were instituted contemplates 
that a warrant may be issued under such 
circumstances ; and I see no reason to 
doubt that the Guardians and their 
officers, in the course which they adopted, 
acted as they believed best in the in- 
terest of both the husband and wife. I 
shall be happy, if my hon. Friend would 
desire it, to give him an opportunity of 
seeing the statement with which I have 
been furnished. - 
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The Siamese 


Mr. A. C. MORTON: Is it a fact 
that the officer held the warrant without 
executing it? Was he justified in 
that ? 

Sir W. FOSTER: If the hon. Mem- 
ber will read the statement which I will 
show him he will find the matter fully 
explained. 


THE LEE-METFORD RIFLE. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
statement in the Report of the Com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into the dis- 
turbances at Featherstone, made after 
taking the evidence of Sir Redvers 
Buller, Adjutant’ General, to the effect 
that the rifles of the troops there em- 
ployed would carry considerably over three 
miles ; whether these rifles were Lee- 
Metford rifles ; whether any actual ex- 
periments have been made with the Lee- 
Metford rifle to ascertain its extreme 
range ; whether he can state the exact 
results of any such experiments ; and 
whether it has been found from these 
experiments that its extreme range is 
considerably over three miles ; and, if so, 
whether that circumstance will be taken 
into due account in arranging for the 
acquisition of ground for rifle ranges ? 

Mr. WOODALL: The Committee do 
make the statement referred to, but they 
do so under some misapprehension. The 
range of the Lee-Metford rifle with 
which the troops were armed has been 
found by experiments to average 3,500 
yards (or less than two miles), while the 
extreme ranges obtained did not exceed 
3,700 yards. Its range is, of course, taken 
into consideration in acquiring ground for 
rifle ranges. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: But that 
is not the exact range obtained by 
actual experiments. ‘The figures are 
given in round numbers. 

Mr. WOODALL: I 


think the 


answer is sufficiently accurate for the) 


purpose. 


GOLD STANDARD FOR BRITISH 
HONDURAS. 
Mr. BRODIE HOARE (Hampstead): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether it is true 
that the Government have decided to 
establish a gold standard in British Hon- 
duras ; and, if so, whether he will 
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inform the House what steps they pro- 
pose to take to give effect to their deci- 
sion ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: Her Majesty’s 
Government have decided to establish 
a gold standard in British Hon- 
duras, and are now waiting for the 
views of the Colonial Government before 
formulating the details of the measures 
to be taken to give effect to their de- 
cision. 


Papers. 


PROPOSED NEW SCHOOL AT WOKING 

Mr. COMBE (Surrey, Chertsey): I 
beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Privy Council whether a Committee of 
the Education Department reported (11th 
July, 1893) that a proposed new school 
for Woking would not relieve the Board 
of the expense of a second school ; and 
that the existing premises are perfectly 
suitable and available for the purpose of 
a public elementary school, &c. ; whether 
his letter, dated 29th July, 1893, is in- 
tended to authorise the Board to diminish 
the educational facilities in a scattered 
district by abolishing two schools and 
erecting one; and whether, if a new 
school is sanctioned, the Board will still 
be required to maintain one of the 
others ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham): The officers of the De- 
partment who held an inquiry at Woking 
last July reported to the effect stated in 
the first paragraph of the question. The 
Department’s letter of July 29 was in- 
tended to convey that if in the case of 
either or both of the existing schools a 
renewal of the lease under specified con- 
ditions could not be obtained, it would 
be open to the Board to build one or two 
new schools as the case might be. This 
has subsequently been explained to the 
Board. The Department consider that 
two schools should in any case continue 
to be maintained. 


THE SIAMESE PAPERS. 

Sir C. W. DILKE: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs when the correspondence with 
reference to the blockade of the coasts of 
Siam last, promised on 14th November, 
will be circulated ? 

*Str E. GREY: As I stated in reply 
to a question of the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Kingston on Monday, it is not 
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yet possible to name a date when the 
Papers relating to Siam, which will con- 
tain reference to the blockade and other 
matters, can be presented. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Will the 
Papers include the documents with refer- 
ence to the ordering of British vessels 
outside the line of blockade ? 

*Sir E. GREY: I have already gone 
into that question with the hon. Member, 
and I cannot make any further state- 
ment as regards Papers which are still 
in preparation. 


FATALITY ON BOARD THE “GWALLA.” 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON 
(Middlesbrough) : I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade if his atten- 
tion has been called to the fact that a 
man was lost overboard from the ship 
Gwalla in consequence of the davit 
tackle being unreeved at sea, and if it 
has been reported to him that the Board 
of Trade officer who surveyed the ship 
at Barry insisted on such tackle being 
reeved, and as soon as the ship left 
harbour the tackle was unreeved, in con- 
sequence of which the boat could not be 
lowered ; if he can give any explanation 
as to why the inquiry should take place 
at Stonehaven instead of London, the 
port to which the ship belongs; if he 
ean state whether it is the intention of 
the Board of Trade to call any of the 
A.B.’s ; and if he will also take steps to 
see that the Board of Trade officer who 
surveyed the ship at Barry is at the 
inquiry ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside): My attention has been 
called to the case referred to in the ques- 
tion. The master was yesterday prose- 
cuted under the Life Saving Appliances 
Act, and I am informed that a verdict of 
not proven has been found. The prose- 
cution took place at Stonehaven, as re- 
quired by the Merchant Shipping Act, 
because the defendant was there. Only two 
witnesses were available, the mate and 
one A.B., both of whom were sent to 
give evidence. The Board of Trade 
Surveyor was, I am advised, not called 
because his evidence was not material. 


NORTH 


SHIELDS LOCAL 
BOARD. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON : I beg 

to ask the President of the Board of 


Sir E. Grey 


MARINE 
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Stores. 


Trade if he is aware that there has been 
no meeting of the Local Marine Board 
at the Port of North Shields for two 
months, and if he will inform the House 
how often such Boards should meet ; and 
if he will take steps to alter this state of 
affairs ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : I am not aware 
of the fact stated by the hon. Member, 
but I shall make inquiries into the matter ; 
and if I find that the existing arrange- 
ments are not such as to meet the wants 
of the port, I shall be prepared to make 
the necessary representations to the Local 
Marine Board. 


GRAIN SHIPS IN THE RECENT GALES. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON : I beg 
toask the President of the Board of Trade 
how many vessels are supposed to have 
foundered during the gales from the 18th 
to 21st November laden with grain from 
the Black Sea and Mediterranean ; can 
he say how many are missing, and whether 
they were spar or well decked or single 
decked vessels, and whether they were 
fitted with permanent or temporary bulk- 
heads, also whether any portion of the 
cargoes consisted of bags stowed upon 
the grain in bulk to prevent shifting ; 
and what inquiry he proposes to make 
with regard to these and other vessels 
lost and not heard of during the past few 
weeks ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: It would be 
altogether premature for me to attempt 
to state what number of grain ships from 
the Black Sea and Mediterranean were 
lost during the recent gale, or how many 
are missing. My attention has already 
been called to this subject by the Under- 
writers, and the hon, Member may rest 
assured that I shall order careful inquiry 
in every case in which any useful result 
is at all likely to be obtained, especially 
as grain ships are required to be loaded 
in accordance with stringent statutory 
rules. 


SHIPS’ STORES. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON : I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade if his attention has been called to 
the case of the ship County of Kinross, 
which is reported by The Shipping 
Gazette to have anchored in the Downs 
on the 28th November short of pro- 
visions; if he is aware of the fact that 
this ship only left Liverpool on the 30th 
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December last for Calcutta, leaving there 
for home on the 21st June ; if the Board 
of Trade have any power to compel 
shipowners to carry sufficient provisions 
for long voyages; and what steps the 
Board will take to prevent such occur- 
rences in the future ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I am aware that 
it has been stated in the newspapers that 
the ship to which my hon. Friend refers 
required provisions when she anchored 
in the Downs on the 28th ultimo, but I 
have no reason to believe that she was 
insufficiently supplied either when she 
left this country on her outward, or Cal- 
eutta on her homeward, voyage. The 
Board of Trade have no power to lay 
down what quantity of provisions a ship 
shall carry for any particular voyage, but 
substantial penalties are provided by the 
Merchant Shipping Acts (221, 222, 223 
of 1854) if (upon complaint by three or 
more of the crew of any British ship) the 
provisions or water are found to be of 
bad quality or deficient in quantity. 

Me. HAVELOCK WILSON: I 
should like to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade if that Department can- 
not compel shipowners to put sufficient 
food on board the ship to last the intended 
voyage? What compensation do the 
seamen receive in the event of not getting 
sufficient food ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : L should be glad 
to have notice of the question. These 
four appeared on the Paper for the first 
time this morning, and it was only at 
great inconvenience and great expense 
—for I freely used the telegraph—that 
I have been enabled to get the answers. 
I should like a day or two's notice of 
these questions. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON : I will 


inquire further on Monday. 


MEAT RATIONS FOR THE ARMY. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War whe- 
ther the medical officers of the Army are 
practically instructed in the examination 
of ration meat on entering the Service; 
whether medical officers are always or 
usually placed on Boards which Report 
on the quality of the meat rations in the 
Army at Home and in India ; whether 
the meat supplied to military hospitals, 


although dearer in price, is often inferior | present the Return. 
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Justices. 


tending the meat inspection classes at 
Edinburgh to which the other officers of 
the Army are sent ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
There is a published guide containing 
much valuable information for officers 
who have to examine meat issued to the 
troops ; but practical instruction on the 
subject is only given to the officers of 
the Army Service Corps. Medical 
officers do not sit on Boards for meat 
inspection; but they attend and give 
their opinion when required. The meat 
supplied to military hospitals is not in- 
ferior to barrack rations. On the con- 
trary, I am informed that hospital rations 
are excellent in quality. The meat 
inspection classes at Edinburgh and 
elsewhere are only for Army Service 
Corps officers. 


MR. DRAGE’S REPORT ON THE FRENCH 
LABOUR QUESTION, 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether the issue of Mr. 
Drage’s Report on the Labour Question 
in France has been authorised ; and, if 
so, whether such Report should be issued 
without having been previously con- 
sidered by the Royal Commission on 
Labour ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The Government 
have no responsibility in matters of this 
kind. It rests entirely with the Royal 
Commission. I have sent a copy of the 
question to the Duke of Devonshire, who 
as Chairman of the Commission will, no 
doubt, be able and willing to answer. 


COUNTY JUSTICES. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON : I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether 
he will grant the Return asked for by the 
hon. Member for the Maldon Division of 
Essex, with regard to the number of 
County Justices appointed since May 
last ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstong, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) : I doubt very much 
whether the present is a convenient 
opportunity of presenting this Return, 
as it relates to a matter which is in-pro- 
gress, and there is no particular reason 
for interrupting the progress in order to 
I think the hon. 


to the barrack ration meat ; and whether | Member had better wait till the comple- 
medical officers are prevented from at-! tion of the work. 
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SLOB LANDS AND THE UNEMPLOYED. 
Mr. A. C. MORTON : I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether 
his attention has been called to the re- 
clamation of slob lands on tidal rivers and 
other places in the United Kingdom ; 
whether he has seen Sir J. Rennie’s Re- 
port, dated 1839, on the projected recla- 
mation of 150,000 acres in the Wash ; 
whether he is aware of the success of 
these reclamations on the Forth and Tay 
and in Holland ; whether he has seen the 
Report on the reclamations carried out on 
the Forth and Tay in the Transactions of 
the Highland Agricultural Society ; whe- 
ther he is aware that these reclamations 
have been profitable to those who have 
carried out the undertakings, have added 
to the production of the country, and that 
when carried out by the Government on 
a large scale, as in Holland, they have 
benefited both the people and the Go- 
vernment by largely increasing the pro- 
duction of the country; and whether, 
with a view to find useful, necessary, and 
productive employment for the unem- 
ployed, especially the labouring classes, 
in this country, he will as speedily as 
possible consider the advisability of 
carrying out in the United Kingdom the 
reclamation of all available slob-lands for 
agricultural and other purposes ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
subject of the reclamation of slob-lands on 
tidal rivers and other places in the United 
Kingdom is one of the greatest importance, 
but on which the Government have, I 
believe, no special means of information 
whatever. I look upon the reclamation 
of waste lands as a matter of the 
greatest interest, and one that can be best 
pursued by private capital and enterprise. 
While, however, I do not give an absolute 
opinion on this subject, it is plain that 
if the Government were thinking of 
approaching it they would have to 
approach it by the institution of some 
special and formal means of inquiry as to 
the amount of land that might possibly be 


made available as an addition to the sur- | 


face of the country. I do not think that 


it is likely to be made available in con- 
nection with the temporary want of em- 
ployment, because it is clear that such an 
undertaking would require much time to 
organise ; and, moreover, if the unem- 
ployed could be set to work on reclama- 
tion it would require a shifting of the 
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Practices Act. 


population probably as a_ preliminary 
operation. 


THE CORRUPT PRACTICES ACT. 

Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
if his attention has been called to the 
recently issued Return of Election Ex- 
penses in the United Kingdom during 
the election of last year, disclosing the 
fact that in a considerable number of 
cases the expenditure by candidates ex- 
ceeded the amount allowed by the Corrupt 
Practices Act; and whether it is the 
intention of the Government to propose 
any amendment to that Act ? 

Mr. HARRY FOSTER (Suffolk, 
Lowestoft) : At the same time, will the 
right hon. Gentleman say whether his 
attention has been called to the recently- 
issued Return of Election Expenses in 
the United Kingdom during the election 
of last year, purporting to disclose the 
fact that in several cases the expenditure 
by candidates exceeded the amount 
allowed by the Corrupt Practices Act, 
46 & 47 Vict. c. 51 ; whether he is aware 
that the number of registered electors 
for the Division of North Suffolk, repre- 
sented by the hon. Member for the Divi- 
sion, at the time of the election in July, 
1892, was 12,996, that the maximum ex- 
penditure allowed by the said Act for the 
Division of Nerth Suffolk was £1,310, 
and that the election expenses of the 
hon. Member, exclusive of personal 
expenses and the returning officer's 
charges, amounted to £1,303 10s. 9d.; 
whether he can explain why it is stated 
in the said Return that the maximum 
scale allowed by the Corrupt Practices 
Act for the Northern Division of Suffolk 
is £1,250 only, thereby making it appear 
that such maximum was exceeded ; whe- 
ther he will take steps to ascertain if 
other. mistakes have been made in the 
said Return ; and what steps he proposes 
to take to rectify the mistake in view of 
the publicity already given to the said 
Return ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
Corrupt Practices Act is a most valuable 
measure, which has now been in opera- 
tion for a considerable number of years. 
I do not think that the results of it have 
been such as to lead the Government to 
think that there is an immediate neces- 
sity for its amendment. On the other 
hand, I am far from saying that it has 
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attained, or could be expected to attain, 
the important purpose it had in view, 
but I think it has been beneficial to the 
country in a remarkable manner. In the 
present state of the case it would not be 
an improper subject for examination by 
a Select Committee with a view to 
collecting facts and suggesting any 
necessary amendment. 

Mr. LEGH (Lancashire, S.W., 
Newton): May I ask whether it is not 
the case that in several Irish elections 
the Sheriff refused to furnish any Return 
whatever ? 


[The question was not answered. } 


Mr. H. S. FOSTER: The Prime 
Minister does not seem to have answered 
my question. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: It was 
comprised in the general answer. 

Mr. H. 8S. FOSTER: I do not think 
the right hon. Gentleman can have ap- 
prehended the question. It is in regard 
to a Return presented to the House, ac- 
cording to which I am stated to have 
spent a larger amount on my election 
than the Corrupt Practices Act allows ; 
I put it to the Prime Minister whether 
the maximum amount in my constituency 
is not £1,310 instead of £1,250, as given 
in the Return. Willhe give me a cate- 
gorical answer to that question ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The hon. 
Member will have an excellent oppor- 
tunity of affording whatever explanation 
he may have to give when we have a 
Committee on the working of the Act. 

Mr. H. 8. FOSTER: I am sorry to 
press the right hon. Gentleman, but I am 
asking him nothing with reference to 
any Committee. A Return was made to 
this House by the Government a few 
days ago. It was made by the Home 
Office, and signed by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s son. That Return states the 
maximum expenditure under the Corrupt 
Practices Act as £1,250 for the Northern 
Division of Suffolk. I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether, as a matter of fact, it 
ought not to have been £1,310, and I 
wish further to know what steps are to 
be taken for the purpose of correcting 
the false information which has been 
disseminated ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: That is 
not a point for me. The question is one 
which might have been addressed to the 
Home Office; but even then I assume 
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that the Local Authority and not the 
Government are responsible for the in- 
formation supplied locally. It is not 
possible for the Government to make 
themselves responsible for the statements 
of the Local Authorities. 


THE NAVAL POLICY OF THE 
GOVERNMENT. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury what course the Government 
proposes to take with regard to the 
Notice of Motion on the Navy which 
stands in the name of the noble Lord the 
Member for the Ealing Division of 
Middlesex ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I think 
the right hon. Gentleman is perfectly 
justified in putting this question. The 
Motion of which notice has been given 
by the noble Lord is one the significance 
of which is open to no possible question. 
It is a Motion for the displacement of 
the Government, and also for other im- 
portant consequences to which I need 
not now advert. The first item is quite 
sufficient. It is our duty to meet that 
Motion at once, and we shall propose to 
assign a day for the purpose of the dis- 
cussion. For that day we should incline 
to propose Tuesday next, which I think 
might be a convenient day. It is my 
intention to move as an Amendment to 
that Motion, after accepting certain 
preliminary words :— 

“It is a primary duty of the responsib.e 
Ministers of the Crown to make adequate prv- 
vision for the naval defence of the Empire and 
the protection of its interests; and this House 
relies on Her Majesty's advisers to submit to 
Parliament definite proposals in due time and 
measure to secure that end.” 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am much 
obliged, Sir. 


SMALL HOLDINGS. 

Mr. YERBURGH (Chester): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether, in view of the admitted national 
necessity of the increase of small hold- 
ings, the Government are prepared to 
advance money to landowners at a low 
rate of interest for the purpose of sub- 
dividing farms and erecting the neces- 
sary buildings thereon ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: This is a 
question of great importance, but whe- 
ther it can come up in a_ practicable 
form or not I cannot at the present 
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moment undertake to say, but in prin- 
ciple it is supported by a precedent more 
or less available. The Government 
would not be justified in taking such a 
step except with a good deal of evidence 
to show that there was a desire to move 
in this direction and a considerable 
amount of disposition on the part of 
landed proprietors to encumber their 
estates for the beneficial purpose de- 
scribed. I cannot say I am aware that at 
the present time that disposition does 
exist to any great extent. 


THE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury, with a view 
to enable Members to make necessary 
arrangements, what proposal the Go- 
vernment intend to make to the House 
with respect to the Christmas holidays ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: My 
answer is a very succinct one. Our pro- 
posal under the present difficult cireum- 
stances cannot be more than this—that 
the House should adjourn on Friday, 
December 22, and should meet again on 
Wednesday, the 27th. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think it 
is probable, Sir, that some occasion will 
be given to the House to debate the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman. 
I will at the present moment merely ask 
him whether he has in view the fact that, 
if the House is asked to meet at that 
time, a very large number of gentlemen 
must be absent whose presence here is 
very necessary for the proper discussion 
of the Bill ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I am 
not at all sure that the observation of 
the right hon. Gentleman is more appli- 
cable to the arrangement I have sug- 
gested than to any other form the right 
hon. Gentleman might be inclined to 
prefer. I am quite aware that much in- 
convenience is consequent upon the pro- 
tracted Sittings of the House and the 
very slow progress of business, by 
which remark I do not intend to convey 
any blame or censure. We believe our 
first duty is to adhere to that business 
and to use our best endeavours to carry 
it out. 

Smr R. PAGET: May I ask whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman will make 
some arrangement by which Members of 
the Hoase in the first week of the coming 
year will be enabled to attend to their 


Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
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duties at Quarter Sessions and County 
Councils ? I may perhaps be allowed to 
say that those who are concerned in 
those matters conceive that their duty 
lay as much in the country as in the 
House. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: My 
answer is clear: I think we may enter- 
tertain a reasonable hope that the busi- 
ness in which we are engaged will be so 
far disposed of as to obviate in a great 
degree the inconvenience to which the 
hon. Member refers. 


at Lagan. 


LAND PURCHASE AT LAGAN, 

Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is aware 
that Bernard Reilly and other tenants 
holding lands at Lagan, on the Rag River, 
near Belturbet, agreed to purchase their 
lands under the Land Purchase Acts some 
years ago; what was the date of the 
agreement, who was the landlord, and 
who was his agent, and whether the 
agent was or had been a member of the 
Lough Erne Drainage Board; and 
whether the tenants or the Land Commis- 
sion were made aware before the advance 
was sanctioned that a large charge will 
shortly fall on the owners of the land, 
under the Lough Erne Drainage Scheme, 
though the lands are not alleged by the 
Board of Works to have gained any 
present benefit by that scheme, and 
though the charge would, if the sale had 
not been carried out, have fallen on the 
landlord and not on the tenant ? 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The Land 
Commissioners state that six tenants on 
the townland of Lagan in the County of 
Cavan agreed in October, 1886, to pur- 
chase their holdings from the late Mr. 
John E. Vernon and Mr. Fane Vernon, 
who had no land agent. The exist- 
ence of the Lough Erne _ Drain- 
age Scheme was matter of common 
knowledge, and it was no part of the 
duty of the Board of Works to warn 
intending tenant-purchasers of their pos- 
sible future liability, as the sale was not 
a matter of which they could be supposed 
to have cognizance. 

Mr. KNOX : Had the Land Commis- 
sioners any knowledge as to these 
charges ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I can only say 
that the whole subject was inquired into 
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by valuers sent down to the place by the 
Commissioners to hold an inquiry. 


THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
RAILWAY RATES, 

Mr. HANBURY : I beg to ask the 
First Commissioner of Works, as Chair- 
man of the Committee on Railway Rates, 
whether his attention had been called to 
the fact of the publication in a morning 
paper of what purports to be the Report 
of that Committee ; whether that Report 
is anything but an inaccurate statement 
of the facts; and whether he has any 
information as to who is responsible for 
the publication ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: ‘The docu- 
ment, which appears in The Timesof to- 
day, is not the Report of the Committee 
on Railway Rates as agreed to, but is 
a’ copy of a Draft Report, which, as 
Chairman, I submitted to it. That draft 
was much altered by the Committee by 
omissions, additions, and amendments, 
none of which, with one exception, appear 
in the document in The Times. The 
document, therefore, must be regarded as 
imperfect and misleading, especially as 
regards its reference to the Railway 
Committee. I think that the Committee 
and The Times newspaper have equal 
reason to complain that some person 
should have forwarded to that paper this 
very imperfect draft. Who it was I am un- 
able to say. I think any Member of the 
Committee would have warned The Times 
that the document was not the Report of 
the Committee. The real Report, I hope, 
will be in Members’ hands in two or three 
days’ time. 


MATABELELAND. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies a question of which I have 
given him private notice—namely, whe- 
ther any further communication has been 
received from Sir Henry Loch in refer- 
ence to the seizure of Matabele cattle ? 

Mr. 8. BUXTON: Yes, Sir. It will 
be remembered that a few days ago we 
telegraphed to the effect that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government could not acquiesce 
in the continued seizure of cattle from 
the Matabele, who had ceased to offer an 
effective or organised resistance. Sir H. 
Loch, as I told the House on Tuesday, 
stated in reply that he was informed that 
the cattle taken by the British South 
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Africa Company were the King’s and not 
the people’s, and that their capture was 
the best evidence to the Matabele that 
the King had been beaten, as cattle are 
the symbol of a Chief's authority. On 
the receipt of this telegram we replied to 
Sir H. Loch that experience in former 
native wars shows that the distinction bes 
tween King’s cattle and people’s catile 
may be ambiguous, all cattle being in a 
sense King’s cattle ; that, as he had been 
already informed, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment deem it essential to secure to the 
Matabele ample cattle for their require- 
ments, and that it is, therefore, necessary 
that sufficient cattle should be held in 
trust, out of any that may have been 
seized, to seeure the attainment of this 
object. He added that if it should be 
necessary, for the reason mentioned in 
Sir H. Loch’s telegram, to continue for a 
time the capture of cattle, the animals so 
seized should be retained for disposal 
ultimately in accordance with the final 
settlement. 

Mr. PICTON: While the cattle are 
held in trust, will they be available as 
food for the Matabele who may be 
hungry ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON: These particular 
cattle are not necessary for their imme- 
diate requirements. They are the large 
herds which are kept in the country, and 
it is with reference to these particularly 
that I am speaking. 

Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkealdy, &c.): Can 
the hon. Member confirm or deny the 
telegrams from Buluwayo in the morning 
papers with reference to the dangerous 
position of Captain Wilson's force ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON: The Government 
have received a telegram from Sir Henry 
Loch which practically confirms the in- 
telligence in the morning papers. He is 
awaiting further information, as he is not 
quite certain as to the accuracy of the 
account. 


Committees. 


GRAND COMMITTEES. 

Mr. R. T. REID (Dumfries): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether, in view of the annually increasing 
curtailment of private Members’ opportu- 
nities for proposing Bills or Motions, the 
great arrears of Business, and the 
increasing proportion of time occupied 
by Bills in Committee of the Whole 
House, the Government will consider the 
propriety of moving next Session that the 
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Committee stage of all Bills shall be 
remitted to Grand Committees ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: In answer 
to my hon. and learned Friend, I am 
afraid I must admit that the difficulties to 
to which he refers are not diminishing, 
but increasing. Whether that increase 
at the present time is due in any degree 
to special causes, or whether it is an 
indication of what I think to be an 
undoubted fact—namely, the growing 
business of the Empire and the conse- 
quent calls on the strength and time of 
Members of this House—my hon. Friend 
will not be surprised when I say that, 
viewing the nature of these calls, I think 
it is not yet possible to give any positive 
answer to this question ; but I think it 
is quite obvious that on prudential grounds 
we must contemplate the development, as 
far as possible, of the institution of 
Grand Committees for facilitating the 
Business of the House. 


THE IRISH EDUCATION ACT. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have toask 
the right hon. Gentleman a question of 
some urgency. I understand it is impos- 
sible to carry out the provisions of the 


Irish Education Act as regards compul- 
sion without amending that Act in some 
small particulars. The Act is designed 
to come into operation on January 1, and 
unless a technically amending Bill passes 
before that date, I am informed that it 
cannot come into operation on January 1. 


The Government will see that the 
measure is, unlike some other measures, 
of urgent and pressing importance. Will 
the right hon. Gentleman inform the 
House what steps the Government mean 
to take ? 

Mr. THOMAS HEALY (Wexford, 
N.) : May I ask whether it is in Order for 
the right hon. Gentleman to anticipate a 
question which stands on the Paper for 
to-morrow in the name of the late Chief 
Secretary for Ireland ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I under- 
stand that an answer can be given to- 
morrow. 


POSTMASTERS AND REGISTRATION 
WORK. 

Mr. HAMMOND (Carlow): I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General if he is 
aware that at the Revision Session, held 
in Tullow, County Carlow, in October, 
the Chairman commented strongly on the 


Mr. R. T. Reid 
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conduct of the local postmaster, of whom 
it had been proved in evidence that de- 
livery of registered letters of objection, 
addressed to certain Nationalist electors 
in Tullow, personally known to him, had 
by his orders been withheld ; and if the 
Postmaster General would cause inquiry 
to be made into all the circumstances of 
the case ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Mor.ey, Nottingham, E.): I 
have no information at present as to the 
facts stated in the question. I have, 
however, ordered a Report to be made, 
and I will have very careful inquiry 
made into the matter. 


POLICE PROTECTION IN THE THAMES, 

Mr. MACDONA (Southwark, Ber- 
mondsey): I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury whether he is aware 
that the stretch of river from London 
Bridge to Surrey Dock Buildings is 
practically unguarded after 6 p.m., only one 
boat’s crew being employed after that hour 
in: protecting the Revenue, and whether, 
during the repair of the hulk Harpy, the 
headquarters of the Customs river station, 
it is intended to provide accommodation 
for the officers elsewhere ; whether the 
increment of 2s. 4d. per week lately con- 
ceded by the Treasury is to be regarded 
as a final settlement of the claims of the 
waterguard staff; and whether, in view 
of the hardships and privations to which 
boatmen are subjected to, the Treasury 
would consider the advisability of ex- 
empting officers of 30 or more years’ 
service from 24 hours’ continuous duty ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : The Board of 
Customs are of opinion that sufficient 
guard is provided for the protection of 
the Revenue in the river from London 
Bridge to Surrey Dock. The officers 
temporarily removed from the Harpy are 
accommodated at the Custom House and 
Surrey Dock, pending a permanent 
arrangement. The position of the boat- 
men has been recently improved by the 
grant of a better increment, and by giving 
compensation for the loss to particular 
men by the abolition of classification, 
though that change had been made at 
the boatmen’s own request. I am not 
aware of any circumstances of special 
hardship and privation, and I am afraid 
that 1 cannot recommend the re-opening ° 
of questions exhaustively dealt with 
personally by the late Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer, after the most careful scrutiny 
of evidence from all classes, in the 
Minute of the late Board of Treasury, 
dated March 24, 1891, 


Army and Navy 


THE EAST INDIA LOAN BILL. 
Mr. MACFARLANE: May I ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer what 


is the earliest time he proposes to take | 


this Bill ? 

Sie W. HARCOURT : It is of very 
great importance to the Indian Govern- 
ment that the Bill should be passed 
at the earliest possible period, and as 
the Government have given up a day to 
the discussion of the measure I hope it 
will not be opposed at any further stage, 


but that it may be allowed to pass | 


through Committee this evening. It 
must be passed before the close of the 
year, and it is desirable it should go to 
the House of Lords as soon as possible. 

Mr. MACFARLANE: Is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that of the five 
hours available on Wednesday three were 
taken up by three speakers of whom the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was one, 
although several other hon. and right 
hon. Gentlemen desired to speak. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: As I had a 
little responsibility for the Government, 
I have taken the trouble to see how 
much time was taken up in the discussion 
by the various speakers. The speech of 
the Under Secretary was short. I regret 
if my own was too long, but I had a 
very difficult subject to deal with; I do 
not think the time occupied by the Go- 
vernment was more than 1} hours. 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min): I should like to point out that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the University of London has a most 
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ordinary Sitting ; it does not extend over 
more-than five hours. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I am ex- 
tremely sorry that any hon. Member, and 
more especially the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bodmin, should have 
been unable to speak. I did not at the 
time I moved ‘the Closure know that the 
| right hon, right Gentleman was attempt- 
ing to speak. I am sorry he did not rise 
earlier, because we all desire to hear him 
‘on this subject. If the Bill passes 
| through Committee to-night I will en- 
| deavour to arrange with the right hon. 
| Gentleman opposite that an opportunity 

for further discussion will be given on the 
| Third Reading. 
| Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: Of course, I 
have no control over the Amendment of 
my right hon. Friend the Member for the 
University of London. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I should hope 
the right hou. Gentleman does not desire 
the bankruptey of the Indian Govern- 
ment. I[ am sure he does not; but his 
proposal is one which would prevent the 
Indian Government from meeting its liabi- 
lities, and therefore, of course, the Govern- 
ment have only one answer to the pro- 
posal, and that is to oppose it. I hope 
that, under these circumstances, it will 
not be passed. 

Mr. DARLING (Deptford): As the 
Government have anuounced that, in 
their opinion, this Bill is all that stands 
between us and the bankruptcy of our 
Indian Empire, I wish to ask whether, 
in the interests of the solvency of the 
Empire, they will give this Loan Bill 
precedence over the Local Government 
Bill until it has passed through all its 
stages 7 





[No answer was given. } 


important Amendment. which he desires | 


to submit to the Committee. It will 
therefore not be possible to take that stage 
after midnight. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I 


would 


suggest to the Chancellor of the Ex-| 


chequer to contemplate the desirability of 
making some arrangement by which, 
either upon the Amendment of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of London—if it be in Order 
—or else upon the Third Reading, 
Members who have a right or desire to 
speak on the Bill should have an oppor- 
tunity of doing so. I may point out that 
a Wednesday Sitting is not equal to an 


ARMY AND NAVY MANUFACTURING 
ACCOUNTS. 

| Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
| Regis) : I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether the additional first- 
class clerk, specially authorised by the 
Treasury in 1889, to be employed on the 
establishment of the Exchequer and 
Audit Department in order to make a 
test examination of the Expense Accounts 
of the Navy and the mannfacturing 
Accounts of the Army, is now employed 
on the work for which the appointment 
was authorised, or on other work un- 
connected with the Navy and Army; and, 
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if so, whether the alteration in the 
arrangements has been approved of by 
the Treasury ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oidham) : 
The test examination of the expense 
accounts of the Navy and the manu- 
facturing accounts of the Army is a con- 
tinuing work added to the duties of the 
Exchequer and Audit Department. The 
Treasury having sanctioued the addition 
of a first-class clerk to the establishment 
of the Department to meet the additional 
work, the Comptroller and the Auditor 
Gencral has under Statute absolute dis- 
cretion in distributing the work as he 
pleases, and the Treasury has no authority 
to interfere in the matter. 


Jury Packing 


LABOURERS’ WAGES IN GOVERNMENT 
DEPARTMENTS, 


Captain NAYLOR - LEYLAND 


(Colchester) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War why, since the labourers 
of the Ordnance Store Department at 
Woolwich were recently given a rise of 
2s. per week in their weekly wages, 
bringing them to 19s. in all, similar 
labourers in corresponding capacities at 


Colchester Station were only given a 
rise of Is. per week, bringing their 
weekly wages to 17s. ; is he prepared to 
equalise the wages of labourers of the 
same class employed at military stations 
throughout England ; and, if not, will 
he explain for what reasons; and will 
he take steps, in anticipation of a general 
equalisation of this kind, to give the 
labourers employed by military depart- 
ments at Colchester the same wages as 
those received by similar labourers at 
Woolwich ? 

Mr. WOODALL: The Secretary of 
State is not prepared to equalise the 
wages of Ordnance Store labourers at all 
statious in England, inasmuch as the 
market rate of labour varies in the 
several localities, and depends, among 
other things, on the cost of living, 
lodging, &e. 

Captain NAYLOR - LEYLAND : 
Did the right hon. Gentleman inquire 
into the house-rent question ? 

Mr. WOODALL: Yes, we have 
Returns for all stations in the United 
Kingdom. 

Cartan NAYLOR - LEYLAND: 
Were the rents higher or lower than at 
Woolwich ? 


Mr. Gibson Bow!es 
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Mr. WOODALL : They were higher 
at Woolwich than at any other place. 


in Ireland. 


JURY PACKING IN IRELAND. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland is he aware that on the 
occasion of the trial of Denis Keane at 
the Munster Assizes on Monday last 16 
jurors were challenged by the Crown and 
ordered to stand by ; and that as aresult 
of the challenges an almost exclusively 
Protestant jury was sworn to try the 
case ; and if the course adopted by the 
Crown Counsel was directed by the 
Attorney General for Ireland? 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: May Iask 
whether, at the same Assizes in the trial 
of a case of attempted murder, out of a 
panel of 74 jurors 41 supposed to be 
Roman Catholics were challenged, and 
whether that step was taken in the in- 
terests of justice ? 

Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Morvey) : 
I have no information as to the supple- 
mentary question. As to the question of 
the hon. Member for South Tyrone, the 
Irish Government are not aware whether 
16 or any number of jurors were ordered 
to stand by, or of which creed the jurors 
empannelled to try the case were. No 
direction whatever was given by the 
Attorney General in the matter. The 
discretion exercised by the Crown Solicitor 
in directing jurors to stand aside is analo- 
gous to that exercised by solicitors to the 
accused in challenging jurors. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Is that not 
the stereotyped answer given by the late 
yovernment when the Members of the 
present Government were denouncing 
jury packing ? 

Mr. SEXTON: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman say whether, as a matter of 
fact, the Crown Solicitor, in directing 
jurors to stand aside, acts upon informa- 
tion or has information before him as to 
the religion, or the supposed religion, of 
the jurors, and whether it is intended to 
continue this practice ? 

Mr. BRYCE: That appears to be a 
general question, of which it is necessary 
to have notice. No such practice is 
known to me. 

Mr. SEXTON: I will repeat the 
question on Monday. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman say whether he is 
not aware that the names of the chal- 
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lenged jurors have all been set out in the 
Irish daily payers ? 


of the kind. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : Well, they, 


have been. 
Mr. FISHER (Fulham): 


Will you 
make inquiries ? 


[No reply was given.] 


MOTION. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
State OF Pustic Business. 


*Sir J. DORINGTON (Gloucester, 
Tewkesbury) rose in his place, and 
asked leave to move the Adjournment of 
the House for the purpose of discussing 
a definite matter of urgent public im- 
portance—namely, the reply of the 
Prime Minister with reference to the con- 
duct of Public Business involving the 
Sitting of this House to consider the 
Local Government Bill at a time when 
the attendanceof Members, and especially 
of county Members, will be practically 
impossible, and the strain imposed by 
the continued Sitting on the Officials of 
the House is becoming almost insupport- 
able. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) said, he 
rose toa point of Order. He wished to 
ask whether as the question raised by 
the hon. Baronet would be fully dis- 
cussed when the Motion was made for 
the Adjournment of the House for 
the Christmas holidays, it was in Order 
for the hon. Baronet to anticipate 
the proper and necessary discussion 
of Public Business which would then 
take place? [Cries of “Order! ”] 
Perhaps the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man who interrupted him would allow 
him to proceed. He was quite as well 
acquainted with Order as the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. Was it permissible 
to anticipate a discussion which would 
take place on Friday under the guise of 
urgency ? 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: I 
think the Motion of the hon. Baronet is 
in Order. Is the hon. Baronet sup- 
ported ? 


Over 40 Members rose in their places. 


*Sir J. DORINGTON said, that when 
he came down to the House that after- 
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noon he was expecting a more satisfactory 


|} answer from the Government than they 
Mr. BRYCE: I have no information 


had received. He thought that more 
attention should be directed in the in- 
terests of the country to the strange 
position in which Parliament had got in 
variance of all the ordinary rules or 
precedents of Parliament, especially as 
regarded a matter not of immediate 
urgency, and which might have been 
dealt with in the ordinary course of 
Parliamentary Business. He based his 
Motion on the ground that several 
Members would be unable to attend in 
the House at the time indicated. As- 
suredly that was an important matter, 
if not for the House, for the country at 
large. Many Members had seats in the 
House not because they were such and 
such persons, but in consequence of 
services they had been able to render in 
their own counties. In Her Majesty’s 
Gracious Speeches reference was usually 
made to their attending to their duties in 
their own counties, and Public Business 
ought to be so arranged that Members 
should be able to attend to their local 
affairs. Now, as to the particular mea- 
sure in reference to which they were 
asked to suspend their usual proceed- 
ings, it was a question of local go- 
vernment, but it was also in the in- 
terests of local government that 
they were required at home at this 
season of the year. He would not speak 
of the week between Christmas and the 
New Year, which was also to be appro- 
priated to this work in Parliament—a 
week which was usually one in which 
people congregated, when families were 
brought together, and opportunity given 
for cultivating the graces of social 
life. It was not a time when they 
should be brought there to wrangle 
over petty details of the class they had 
to discuss. But if that line of argument 
were considered unworthy of the atten- 
tion of that House, surely this did not 
apply to the conduct of Public Business 
in the counties prescribed by Statute. 
His hon. Friend (Sir R. Paget) had 
already alluded to the duties which he 
had on his own part to discharge at 
Quarter Sessions, which was to be held 
in the first week in January, duties which 
were also incumbent on certain other 
hon. Members, but they were expected 
by the Government now to be in the 
House at that time, and, indeed, those 
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who were interested, as the County 
Members were, in local government 
would naturally feel it a great hard- 
ship not to be able to discuss a measure 
of this kind. He (Sir J. Dorington) had 
his own responsible duties to his county. 
It was not easy to discharge them whilst 
kept so constantly in London. But he 
supposed it was not right to mention any 
matters of personal inconvenience. Surely 
they ought not to break through all rules 
and precedents in order to oblige Mem- 
bers to neglect their ordinary public duties. 
Notso long ago County Councils were set 
up. They also had their meetings about 
the same time of the year, and their work, 
which embraced the consideration of 
county finance, had to be dealt with 
down in the country and not up here. 
Surely it was not right to put gentle- 
men who were interested in these local 
concerns to the inconvenience of remain- 
ing here, seeing that already for six 
weeks they had been in constant attend- 
ance. The last part of his Resolution 
referred to the officials of the House. 
They had at the present time to deplore 
the absence from illness of the gentleman 
who usually filled the Chair. They had 


also to deplore the absence from a like 


cause of the Serjeant-at-Arms. They 
heard on all hands complaints of this 
unaccustomed practice of prolonging the 
Session into what was practically the 
whole 12 months of the year. Their 
presence was sometimes required in their 
own districts. In the interests of the con- 
duct of Public Business the attention of the 
country ought to be drawn to this matter. 
By this change in the practice of the 
House they were made Londoners, and 
constantly being severed more and more 
from those local matters which they 
should be free to attend to, and from 
their constituents who sent them to 
represent them. This Bill which they 
were asked to discuss was no doubt 
an important one, which some of them 
were very desirous to push through to 
a satisfactory conclusion. [Laughter.] 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite might laugh, 
but that had been their desire, and the 
difficulties had arisen on questions of 
detail upon which they thought gentle- 
men opposite had made mistakes. Mem- 
bers on the Opposition side had struggled 
to make it a good Bill. He would, how- 
ever, ask whether it was so important a 
measure that it should be pushed through 
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out of the usual Parliamentary time. 
Such a way of doing business was not 
likely to add to their credit with the 
country. This constant sitting of Par- 
liament was raising feelings of ridicule 
throughout the country. He did not say 
that these feelings were intentionally 
created by bon. Gentlemen opposite, but 
that they were created there could be no 
doubt. It was believed that the object 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite simply was 
that their own Party views might be 
carried out, and not specially that the 
interests of the country might be pro- 
moted. Why was not this measure 
brought forward last summer, and pressed 
through then? Simply because a Bill 
was debated in the House which it was 
well known by every gentleman on the 
opposite Benches would never be brought 
to the position which made a measure an 
Act of Parliament. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: I donot 
think it is inaeccordance with the Motion 
to review other matters. 

Sir J. DORINGTON said, that he 
was only showing how the House was 
brought to its present extraordinary posi- 
tion. Their time was absolutely wasted, 
Seeing that the Government had so 
badly conducted business, they must take 
the responsibility for the inconvenience 
and loss of time which had resulted. 

Sir R. PAGET said, he rose to 
second the Motion. The position of 
things as regarded the Business of the 
Honse was indeed intolerable. The 
question that would be asked in the 
country was “Who is responsible ?” 
There could be but one answer. The 
Government had undertaken aduty which 
could not be discharged properly in the 
time available, and it was this that had 
brought about the present extraordinary, 
extravagant, and abnormal state of 
things. It was obvious that such a 
measure as the Parish Councils Bill, full 
as it was of difficulties, intricacies, and 
complications, must take a long time in 
discussion. No fewer than 22 days were 
consumed by the Committee on the Local 
Government Bill of 1888, butthey might 
know that that was because hou. Members 
opposite, who were! not then in Office, 
thought it their duty to criticise the Bill. 
He did not complain of that. But 
remembering what occurred in 1888 how 
could it be expected that the present 
measure would not be discussed ? A Bill 
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of this kind entered, as it were, into the 
hearths and homes of all England, and 
therefore required discussion. It was 
impossible to hope that such an intricate 
Bill as the present could be passed in an 
Autumn Session. They had duties in 
the country which they ought to perform. 
The action of the Government simply 
placed them in this position: that they must 
either neglect their duties in Parliament 
or neglect their duties in the country. 
They wished to do neither. He was 
Chairman of a County Council and 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions, and the 
action of the Government compelled him 
to neglect the duties of those positions or 
his Parliamentary duty. Had there been 
some question of peace or war, some great 
question of national urgency, it would 
have been different. But there was no 
urgency, and he knew of no precedent for 
the present state of things. He had been 
28 years in the House and did not recol- 
lect there being Autumn Sittings for them, 
except to deal with special dangers and 
difficulties, as in 1854; but never before 
had a Sitting of Parliament been so pro- 
longed for the carrying of a Bill, which 
might just as well have been introduced at 


the beginning of an ordinary Session. If 
any complaints were made of the number 
of Amendments that had been moved he 
would point out that after the Second 
Reading no fewer than 61 Amendments 
were put down by the author of the Bill 
himself. There was nothing approaching 


that in the records of Parliament. Since 
then constant Amendments had been put 
down. He did not take exception to 
them, for the Bill wanted amendment. 
Let anyone compare the clauses which 
had been passed with the shape they pre- 
sented before the House went into Com- 
mittee : it would be found that hardly a 
line of the clauses which had been dis- 
cussed had remained in its original form, 
whilst the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board had again and again 
thanked the Opposition for the assistance 
they had given him in putting the 
measure into proper form. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite might say that the Bill 
had been obstructed. [Cheers.] It was 
easy to applaud—especially for the Irish 
Members. It was refreshing to see an 
hon. Member on those Benches, because, 
though the Irish Members had been in 
attendance and ready to support the Go- 
vernment in the Lobby when required, 
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they had not been much in their places 
listening to Debates. The clauses of 
the Local Government Bill were full of 
debatable matter. What had the Go- 
vernment done ? They had not merely 
introduced a simple Bill for local 
government, but had pitch-forked into 
it all kinds of important matters in the 
attempt to make ita Municipal Reform 
Bill. If the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government Board 
had had his own way, and if the Bill had 
been conducted all along from start to 
finish in the conciliatory spirit in which 
it was begun, the House might hope to 
see the end of it. Buta change occurred 
when the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
put his foot into it, and then confusion 
reigned where all before was peace and 
calm. The House was kept a week 
debating a clause which would not 
have taken half a day, but that the 
Chanceilor of the Exchequer thought fit 
to interpose his remarks. The Bill had 
received the attention which it deserved. 
When they went to the local government 
system of the country, and tore up by 
the roots all that existed, and endeavoured 
to plant an entirely new thing, it stood to 
reason that, in defence of that which had 
worked well for centuries 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I rise to 
Order. Ona Motion for the Adjourn- 
ment, is it in Order to diseuss the whole 
of the Bill and the Amendments to it ? 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER : It is not 
in Order to discuss the Bill or the 
Amendments ; but I did not understand 
the hon. Baronet to do that. 

Sir R. PAGET said, that the truths 
he was stating seemed to be unpleasant 
to hon. Gentlemen opposite. He was 
not attempting to discuss any of the 
Amendments or details of the Bill. He 
was endeavouring, to the best of his 
ability, to show that, generally speaking, 
this Bill was in its very essence one of 
detail, difficulty, and intricacy, and that 
a prolonged Session should have been 
devoted to it, so as to have enabled the. 
Opposition to criticise its provisions as 
fully as the Party now in power criticised 
the Bill of 1888. The Bill of 1888 was 
not an Opposed Bill any more than the 
present, and every opportunity was 
availed of for moving Amendments and 
prolonging discussion. He did not 
wonder at it, nor find fault with hon. 
Members for doing it, but he did contend 
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that from day to day, from hour to hour, 
anxious as the work was, difficult as the 
work was, the Opposition were now 
doing their duty. Nothing should inter- 
fere to prevent them from continuing to 
do it. He desired strongly to support 
the Motion before the House. The pre- 
sent position of things in the House was 
intolerable. The health of Members was 
suffering ; their local duties were neg- 
lected, and he asked the Government to 
give serious consideration to the protests 
now registered. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.”— 
(Sir J. Dorington.) 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : I do not 
rise either to prolong or inflame this 
Debate by the use of warm language 
and by severe criticism upon the conduct 
of hon. Members opposite. I shall 
endeavour to avoid that course, and to 
confine myself specially to noticing 
matters of fact put forward in the 
speeches which we have heard, and the 
general intimations that have fallen from 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, aud which are 
strictly relevant to the case. The hon, 
Baronet says that thereis no precedent for 
the course which has been pursued by the 
Government. We have had an Autumn 
Sitting, and we are proposing to continue 
the Sittings of the House up to the 22nd 
of December, and only then to ad- 
journ. But there was a case, though 
far less urgent, which was much 
nearer to the course that is now 
being taken than the hon. Baronet 
seems to suppose. It was in the year 1888 
that on the 24th of December the Autumn 
Sittings were concluded. But what was 
the case in that year? In that year the 
County Government Bill had been dealt 
with during the Session, and Supply had 
heen postponed to the Autumn Sitting. 
The hon. Baronet says that there are no 
Autumn Sittings except for matters of 
grave importance. Would he have been 
better pleased if we had postponed 
Supply from the principal part of the 
Session and taken it in the autumn? I 
believe—I do not want to censure those 
who have gone before—that it was the 
better course to take Supply in the early, 
the comparatively early, part of the year, 
a course which I have always understood 
to be ove approaching to the character of 
Constitutional rule and priuciple. So much 
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for the precedents which may be drawn 
from the proceedings in previous years, 
Now, the hon. Baronet appears to think 
that we are making most unreasonable 
demands upon the House. That depends 
a good deal upon the mode in which Bills 
are treated. I will say nothing of the 
manner‘in which Bills are treated on this 
occasion, except to refer simply to matters 
of fact. The choice before us is whether 
we shall go through with the Local 
Government Bill or whether we shall 
abandon it. Is it unreasonable to go for- 
ward with that Bill ? 

Sir R. PAGET : Unreasonable. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Very 
well, then. That is not an answer of 
mine, but of hon. Gentlemen opposite. It 
is unreasonable to go forward with the 
Bill. [Cries of “No, no!”] It is not 
unreasonable, in my opinion ; but that is 
the amswer I have received from the 
opposite side, so that the alternative is 
the abandonment of the Bill. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: No, no, 
no! 

Mr.W.E.GLADSTONE : The right 
hon. Gentleman says “ No:” ? 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: Yes. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Very 
well; then he must fight it ont with his 
friends. 

Sir R. PAGET : I want to be allowed 
——[ Cries of “ Order !”] 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I beg 
pardon. The hon. Baronet did not too 
much curtail his observations, and I have 
no intention of making so large a demand 
on the time of the House; but what little 
I have to say I ask to be allowed to say. 
I say the alternative is the abandonment 
of the Bill. [Cries of “No, no!”] It 
is not my own argument, but one which I 
gathered from the realy and eager assent 
to the proposition which I received. 
[An hon. Memper: No!) I did not 
receive it from the hon. Member who 
contradicts me; I never said I did; but 
from a number of gentlemen. [ Opposition 
cries of “ No, no!”] 

Mr. HANBURY : From one man, and 
you will not allow him to answer. [ Cries 
os “ Order, order !” 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I say 
that there is nothing unreasonable in 
asking the House to proceed with what 
remains to be done in this Bill. We to- 
night go into Committee for the 20th 
time on this Bill, which contains 71 
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clauses. The County Government Bill, 
which has been quoted as analogous to 
this, was got through in 22 nights, and 
that contained 129 clauses. It is not 
unreasonable that, after the labour we 
have spent upon it, we should encourage 
and exhort the House, so far as depends 
upon us, to accomplish what yet remains 
to be done in order to complete that 
labour and to get through with this im- 
portant measure. A Bill of nearly twice 
the length was disposed of by the late 
Government in nearly about the length 
of time which we have already occupied 
on this Bill. We have not exhausted 
our time. The hon. Baronet—and do 
not let him suppose that I complain or 
that I deprecate the importance of the 
reference—speaks of the importance of 
the approaching meetings of Quarter 
Sessions and County Councils, which 
latter, however, are not tied as to the 
period of their meetings in the same 
manner as Quarter Sessions. With regard 
to Quarter Sessions, I will endeavour to 
show that there is plenty of time for 
closing our proceedings on this Bill 
before the time when Quarter Sessions 
shall begin. There is as yet between a 
fortnight and three weeks _ before 
Quarter Sessions need meet at all. 
Their duties have been very much 
ightened by the transfer of business 
that formerly belonged to them. I 
contend that the time available ought to 
be much more than is necessary for 
closing the proceedings on this Bill. We 
have available five or six days before 
Christmas, and we have available after 
Christmas several more days—five or 
six — before the time when Quarter 
Sessions shall arrive. My answer, there- 
fore, is that there is abundant time upon 
every fair, equitable, and reasonable 
estimate of the demands of this Bill. If 
the same fair play is given as has been 
given by Oppositions on former occasions 
we ought to be able, with comparative 
ease, to dispose of the subject. I must 
distinctly state as my own opinion that 
the issue—the real, the substantial issue 
—now raised is the abandonment of this 
Bill. , 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: No,no! 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
right hon. Gentleman is very intolerant 
of an expression of opinion which does 
not happen to be his. I did not ascribe 
it to hon. Gentlemen who remain silent 
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on the opposite side; but I give it as 
my own opinion, my own conclusion, 
derived from a survey of the present 
state of our proceedings in Parliament. 
My opinion is that the real issue before 
us is a proposal for the abandonment 
of the Bill. [Cries of “No, no!”] 
That is a conclusion which, in my view, it 
is right that the country should understand. 
We think the country holds the House 
responsible for making all the efforts— 
although they may be unusual—that are 
necessary for accomplishing this piece of 
beneficent legislation. I have not used 
a single hard word. Ido not think I 
have used one single epithet from the 
beginning to the end of my speech 
except one, and that was that it was 
“intolerant ” to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bordesley (Mr. 
Collings) not to allow me to express my 
own personal opinion. But I withdraw 
that. The right hon. Gentleman is the 
most tolerant of men, and will allow us 
to submit our conclusion, which is that 
the real issue of this discussion, and ot 
the Motion which is now made, so far 
as it gives an imperfect expression to the 
views of gentlemen opposite, is that this 
Bill should be surrendered after al) the 
labour that has been bestowed upon it. 
The House is the ultimate judge of its 
own duty, and, of course, will decide 
according to its judgment and conscience, 
but we believe that it is our duty to 
persevere in prosecuting this great 
measure to its accomplishment, and we 
shall take this opportunity of clearly 
showing that opinion by distinetly and 
decidedly opposing the Motion now before 
us 


Public Business. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am sorry 
that the right hon. Gentleman, the most 
distinguished part of whose loug career 
has been spent as Leader of this House, 
should have lent himself to a proceeding 
which, perhaps more than any other 
proceeding in the history of _ this 
Assembly, is likely to destroy its utility 
and to shatter its prestige. Sir, when 
the right bon. Gentleman got up to 
defend a course which, whether it be 
right or wrong, is unquestionably with- 
out precedent, I certainly thought he had 
some better case to put before the House 
of Commons than to utter so transparent 
a fallacy as that the issue before us was 
whether this Bill should be abandoned or 
not. It isnot a question, as I shall show 
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directly, whether this Biil should be 
dropped or not. The question is whether 
the Government should, in order to 
trample upon the Opposition, in order to 
do what has never yet been done with 
success—namely, to coerce a body of men 
differing from you in numbers but by very 
few, and differing from you in resolution 
not at all—the question is, whether these 
men are going to transfer into your hands 
all the rights which we think belong to 
us? What says the right hon. Gentle- 
man? He takes the Bill of 1888 and 
compares it with this Bill, and says that 
that Bill occupied as many nights in 
Committee, and that this Bill might very 
easily have been got through in the 
same number of nights, or a very few 
more. Well, Sir, I am quite ready 
to take the Bill of 1888. I am 
not afraid of the parallel. In the 
first place, let us consider what 
actually passed in 1888. If you will take 
the number of days spent over that Bill 
up to the end of the 12th clause and com- 
pare it with the number of days spent 
upon this Bill also up to the end of the 
12th clause, you will find that this Bill 
was half a day in front of the Bill of 
1888. I acknowledge that since Clause 
12 was disposed of the progress has not 
been so rapid. I think, however, I have 
had occasion to point out to the House 
already that, if there be a difference in 
this respect between the treatment met 
with by the Bill of 1888 and the treat- 
ment met with by the Bill of 1893, the 
reason is that the Government of 1888 
kept their word to the House, and that 
the Government of 1893 have not kept 
their word. That is one distinction in 
the management of the Bill; but there 
are other points to be borne in mind con- 
nected with the substance of the Bill. 
The Bill of 1888, though it was a longer 
Bill than the present Bill, was unques- 
tionably of a character which made it a 
far easier Bill to get through this House. 
I will remind the House of the reasons 
for this. The Bill of 1888 was a Bill 
that created no new powers whatever. It 
took certain powers already in existence 
and transferred them from a nominated 
body to an elected body. It recon- 


structed but did not alter county govern- 
ment. Your Bill—and I cannot complain 
of it in the least—does not merely trans- 
fer powers which now exist ; it creates 
powers which now do not exist. It not 
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merely alters the form of parochial 
government; it creates parochial govern- 
ment. In creating parochial government 
it is absolutely necessary and absolutely 
inevitable that you should touch interests 
which are bound to get a hearing in this 
House. The measure touches the Church, 
and touches other interests which must 
have a hearing in this House. Our Bill 
was far removed from all these difficult 
and questionable topics, and for that 
reason you must expect that if this Bill 
is to receive fair discussion in this House 
it must be discussed at greater length 
than the Bill of 1888. Even that is not 
all. Our Bill of 1888 altered the system 
of county government by transferring 
existing powers. Your Bill creates 
parochial government, but it does much 
more: it remodels the Poor Law; it 
remodels the Allotments Acts; it remodels 
the Small Holdings Act. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER was understood 
to say that it did not touch the Small 
Holdings Act. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am un- 
willing to argue such a matter with a 
right hon. Gentleman who is such an 
authority on the contents of the present 
Bill ; but I must differ with him as to 
whether it does touch the Small Holdings 
Act. However, we will put the Small 
Holdings Act out and take merely 
the Allotments Acts and the Poor 
Law. Those measures are of the 
utmost importance, and are measures 
which might well occupy the time of this 
House for many weeks. You touch upon 
these after having passed in the first part 
of your Bill a scheme for remodelling 
parochial government. How can you in 
common decency expect that a Bill like 
this is to slip through this House? It is 
impossible that it should slip through the 
House. The Poor Law Act, which this 
Bill profoundly touches, to the very root 
of which this Bill goes, was the greatest 
measure passed by the first Liberal Ad- 
ministration after the Reform Bill. That 
measure, without preliminary inquiry, you 
propose to alter and transform from top 
to bottom by a fundamental change of 
machinery which this Bill is to carry out. 
That you mean to do incidentally in one 
clause in one part of the Bill, and then 
you have the hardihood to compare the 
Bill of 1893 with the Bill of 1888. But, 
Sir, let us come a little closer to the main 
contention of the right hon. Gentleman 
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the Leader of the House (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone). He said the issue before us 
is whether the Bill should be passed or 
whether it should be dropped. The right 
hon. Gentleman has not cast his mind 
back over the precedents and examples 
which surely are frequent enough in the 
Parliamentary history of the last 10 
years. In how many cases has the Go- 
vernment, after bringing forward a com- 
plete scheme, found that it could not be 
passed in its entirety in one Session, and 
consented to split it into two portions, 
passing the first portion in one Session 
and deferring the other portion till a 
subsequent Session? I recollect a case 
in which I myself was primarily con- 
cerned—the Irish Land Purchase Act of 
1890. I brought in that Bill in a form, 
as I thought then and as I think now, far 
more complete and far more calculated to 
meet all the necessities of the case, but I 
found that it was impossible to get 
through a Bill of that magnitude in one 
Session. I sacrificed, as others have had 
to sacrifice, my love of completeness and 
symmetry to the necessities of modern 
Parliamentary discussion, and cut out of 
the Bill a great deal of controversial 
matter and a great deal of matter which, 
though not controversial, would have 
taken time, and I contented myself with 
passing a measure substantial, and I hope 
useful, but certainty far less complete 
than that which I originally designed. 
Take even a closer parallel to the present 
case—the example cited by the right hon. 
Gentleman himself—the Local Govern- 
ment Bill of 1888. That Bill, as I have 
pointed out, had many differences from 
this Bill, but it had some resemblances as 
originally introduced, and one was that 
it attempted to deal not merely with 
local government for the counties, but 
also with District Councils, just as this 
Bill desires to deal not only with paro- 
chial government, but with District 
Councils. Well, what did we find ? Hon. 
Gentlemen who then sat on this side of 
te House professed no opposition in prin- 
ciple to District Councils, but they made 
it clear to the Government of the day 
that if we were to pass a Local Govern- 
ment Billatallit must bea Bill designed on 
less ambitious lines than the measure we 
had introduced, and we consented with 
many pangs to drop a portion of it in 
order that we might safeguard the 
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remainder and safely pilot it into its place 
on the Statute Book. 

Sirk W. HARCOURT : You never 
went ou with the dropped portion. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That is just 
what I am saying. Ido uot understand 
the point of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
interruption. My own advice to the Go- 
vernment is that they should do what we 
did—namely, pass the part of their Bill 
which corresponds to the County Council 
Bill in the Session of 1893-4 and bring 
in the second portion of the Bill in the 
second Session of 1894, and carry it on, 
I suppose, till 1895. I base that advice 
upon our example, and upon the example 
of every Government which has ever 
existed. I do not believe that you will 
find in Parliamentary history «ny set of 
gentlemen reponsible for the government 
of the country who have been so stupidly 
obstinate as to insist not merely that the 
House of Commons should consider their 
measures, but that those measures, how- 
ever big, however complicated, however 
vast the legislative area they touch, 
should be passed in their entirety at any 
time of the Session, and by a House of 
Commons, however weary. Let it be dis- 
tinctly understood that the policy we 
suggest is not the policy of abandoning 
the Bill. We desire as much as they do 
that the agricultural labourer should be 
able to manage his own affairs in his own 
parish, and we say, with the whole ex- 
perience of Parliament behind us, that the 
way to attain that object is to do what 
we did in 1888—that is say, pass the 
Parish Councils part of the Bill this 
Session and bring in the other part of the 
Bill next Session, if you think it more 
important than Local Veto, or Disestab- 
lishment of the Welsh Church, or any 
other measure you may have in contem- 
plation. I hope we shall hear no more, 
then, of abandonment of the Bill, or at all 
events of the bare assertion without argu- 
ment that we wish for the abandonment 
of the Bill. We desire nothing of the 
kind. We suggest a method by 
which the Bill could be passed with- 
out overburdening the House or the Go- 
vernment or making Parliament ridi- 
culous ; and whether you accede to our re- 
quest or not, we absolutely deny your 
right to charge us on account of our 
policy with any desire to destroy and defeat 
the measure, or indeed any part of it. I 
used some very strong language at the 
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beginning of my speech with regard to the 
character of the duty which the Prime 
Minister and his colleagues are throwing 
upon the House, and in order to support 
that language I should like to quote the 
right hon. Gentleman himself. No man 
has been more consistent and persistent 
in deploring the amount of labour thrown 
upon this House, and in telling us that, 
in his opinion, the amount of labour im- 
posed upon the House diminished its 
utility and its power for good. That is 
assented to, and I do not therefore propose 
to trouble the House with very many quota- 
tions, but I should like to use one or two. 
The right hon. Gentleman especially 
quoted the case of 1888; when we met in 
the autumn to discuss the Estimates I 
find that the beginning of that Session 
the right hon. Gentleman talked of 
“the enormous, extraordinary, and exhaust- 
ing calls now made not only on the time, but 
on the health and constitution, of hon. Members, 
as well as on the Government.” 


In the middle of the Session, on July 10, 
he talked of ‘‘an overcharged and over- 
worked House of Commons,” and in the 
autumn said— 


“ As regards Autumn Sessions in particular, 

I defy any gentlemen holding office as Ministers 
of the Crown to perform their duties adequately 
to the country in the preparation of legislative 
business for the House, unless they have vaca- 
tions of very considerable length undisturbed 
by Parliamentary proceedings, and quite apart 
from the time which is absolutely necessary 
for actual physical recreation.” 
In surveying the whole of the Session in 
a speech made to his constituents in the 
following year, the right hon. Gentleman 
said— 

“ Parliament was not strong enough for its 
work. There was too much to bedone, and they 
could not get through it, but in one thing they 
were perfectly unapproachable. . . . no assem- 
bly in the world had ever done the amount of 
personal labour such as was now done by the 
British House of Commons.” 


There is another quotation. He says 


that 

“Parliament has been made to work to a 
great extentin chains ;” 
(and I specially commend these words to 
the attention of the right hon. Gentleman 
himself and his followers in particular) 
“and the consequence has been that, just as 
when the negro had to work with the slave- 
driver at his back, although you might flog him 


well from time to time, you got very little out 
of him.” 
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Now, Sir, under what circumstances 
were these statements made—statements 
which cannot be strengthened by any 
powers of language which I can com- 
mand ? They were made at a time 
when the amount of work expected from 
the House was nothing compared with the 
amount of work you are expecting from 
us now, when the slave-driver attempted 
to get very little relatively out of his 
men, and when the lash was but very im- 
perfectly applied. Why, what was this 
Session of 1888 which drew all those 
loud complaints from the right hon. 
Gentleman? The Session of 1888 be- 
gan on the 7th of February and ended 
on the 13th of August, aad it re-com- 
menced for Supply on the 6th of Novem- 
ber and went on till the Christmas Eve. 
Now I have three observations to make 
upon that. The first is that this Session, 
instead of ending on the 13th of August, 
did not end till the 22nd of September. 
My second observation is that Supply, 
though a very important part of the work 
of this House, never has, according to 
modern practice, required that degree of 
attendance which is absolutely necessary 
if you are to properly and adequately 
debate a measure of this kind. And my 
third observation is that, instead of this 
House being up by the 24th of December, 
it appears to be much more likely that it 
will not be up till the 24th of February. 
Do what I will, I cannot understand the 
foreeists of the Government. With all 
respect I ventured to point out on the 
Second Reading of this Bill that 
I did not see how, in addition to the 
Parish Councils part of the mea- 
sure, it was possible to pass the 
Poor Law part. Well, my previsions 
have come true ; but they have had no 
effect in converting the Government, 
because the right. hon. Gentleman still 
cherishes the astonishing illusion that 
before the end of this month—so to 
speak, in the nine Parliamentary days 
that still remain—one of which is pledged 
to the Navy, and out of which a good 
deal will be taken by the East India 
Loan Bill and the Employers’ Liability 
Bill Amendments—he is going to get 
from Clause 16 to Clause 71, and to get 
rid by a mere gesture of the hand of the 
whole existing Poor Law system. Why, 
it appears to me to be absolutely absurd ; 
and let me point out to the House what 
the consequences will be. No doubt, if 
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you regard this House as a mere voting 
machine, as a mere mechanism for putting 
on record the carrying of a certain Re- 
solution by a certain majority, it does 
not matter how many gentlemen “ pair.” 
They may all “ pair” until we are left 
with one gentleman on this side of the 
House and 36 or 37 gentlemen—or what- 
ever their normal majority is—on the 
other side ; for the Government would 
have their normal majority and business 
would pass through, carried by the 
majorities which the Government think 
themselves entitled to. But would that 
be the House of Commons ; would that 
be a deliberative Assembly representing 
the people? Of course it would not. 
I took up a Division List by random the 
other day, and made some kind of calcu- 
lation as to the Members absent—no 
doubt forced to be absent—among the 
Government's own supporters, whose pre- 
sence, of all others, we should ex pect upon 
a Bill dealing with the rural population 
of England. It was a Division which 
took place on Saturday last, and among 
the supporters of the Government there 
were absent three Members from Cam- 
bridgeshire, one from Devonshire, one 
from Cornwall, two from Leicestershire, 
three from Lincolnshire, one from 
Norfolk, two from Oxfordshire, one from 
Somersetshire, one from Staffordshire, 
one from Suffolk, two from Wiltshire, 
and one from Yorkshire. Those are the 
men who, above all others, are bound by 
their duties to the constituencies and the 
House to be present during our discus 
sions. They are County Members par 
excellence, and it is absurd to say that 
the House of Commons is really a deli- 
berative Assembly if by the way you 
conduct your business you exclude from 
your deliberations the men who, of all 
others, ought to be here. There is ancther 
point of view more delicate and 
difficult, but which I think I cannot 
wholly avoid mentioning, especially as it 
has been referred to in the Motion of my 
hon. Friend. I refer to the officials of 
this House. I do not believe there are a 
set of men in the world more willing to 
do what is asked of them than the offi- 
cials of the House, from the highest to 
the lowest, ow whom we depend not only 
for our comfort, but for the very possi- 
bility of carrying on our work. Think 
of the strain you are putting upon them ! 
Think of the absolutely unexampled addi- 
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tion totheir labours that you are requiring 
of them! It appears to me to be positively 
outrageous! You cannot expect either 
that the work will be done without neces- 
sarily carrying in its train much sick- 
ness, and many of the evils consequent 
on sickness. The Prime Minister—whom 
we are delighted to see back fully re- 
stored to health—was obliged by an un- 
fortunate illness to be absent from us 
during a most critical point of last week’s 
Debate. The Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, who, if he had been here, would 
have been able to do some important and 
necessary work with regard to Irish Edu- 
cation, is also absent. I do not wish to 
imply for a moment that any Members 
of the Opposition can be as important as 
Members of the Government in these 
matters ; but my right hon. Friend, one 
of the Members for Lincolnshire, who 
has a title to be heard upon this question, 
and who has attended very closely to our 
Debates in Committee, is now compelled 
by indisposition to absent himself; and 
if I may, without egotism, mention my 
own case, I may say that during the 
clauses of this Bill on which, above all 
others, I should have liked to express 
my opinion in detail—those mainly deal- 
ing with the problems of taxation in the 
Parish Councils—I was, very much 
against my will, obliged to absent my- 
self. When I think of all these accumu- 
lated evils which the Government are 
bringing upon themselves, upon us, and 
upon the officers of the House, I ask 
myself what on earth it is that they sup- 
pose they are tryingto do? They could 
pass the Parish Councils part of the Bill, 
but they propose to take the other part, 
aud they know the result of that will be 
that we shall be discussing the Bill 
through the whole of next month. I do 
not believe that under any circumstances 
you could do it ina less time, but whether 
I am right or wrong iu that, I am certain 
that you cannot now do it in less time. 
Let the slave-drivers flog as they like, 
they cannot get more than a certain 
amount of work out of the persons whom 
they so treat; or, if I may change the 
metaphor to a mechanical one, 1 would 
say that no engine of which the bearings 
are hot ever did any work yet. The 
bearings will be hot enough before this 
Bill is passed. It is as inconvenient to 
me as to any other Member of this 
House to alter all the plans that I had 
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for what I had trusted was to be an 
agreeable and prolonged recess ; but, Sir, 
I will be back here on the Wednesday 
after Christmas, and I believe that enough 
gentlemen will be back on that day to 
make it perfectly certain that no pro- 
vision of this Bill shall pass the 
Committee stage without being thoroughly 
and adequately debated. The right hon. 
Gentleman apparently desires us to neglect 
our duties. But we have to do what we 
are sent here to do—to discuss the Bill; 
and however grateful the right hon. 
Gentleman might be for our absence, and 
however anxious we may be to please 
him in every other particular, I can 
assure him that there are duties which we 
rate at a higher value even than his 
approval. However, Sir, after all, the 
chief sufferers are the Government them- 
selves. Personally they will have to 
neglect—must neglect, as the Prime 
Minister bas said—the duties of admin- 
istration and the duty of preparing 
measures for this House which can only 
be properly dealt with in the leisure of a 
Recess. In addition to that, they will, 
of course, have to bear a great deal of 
private and personal inconvenience ; and, 
above all, it seems to me, if I can read 
the future aright, that they will get the 
legislative business of the Government 
into a hopeless and helpless imbroglio. 
How the Government can think it is their 
interest to be dealing towards the end of 
February next with the Lords Amend- 
ments to this Bill—how they can possibly 
regard that as a convenient way of com- 
mencing the labours of the next Session 
—I am utterly unable to understand. 
What purpose of public policy they think 
they can serve, what Party interest, what 
interest of the lowest description they 
ean gain, I cannot understand, and it is 
not my business too closely to inquire ; 
but of this I am certain—that no policy 
ever was initiated or sustained by a re- 
sponsible Government which must react 
more fatally upon the healthy life of 
Parliament, or which will for a long time 
do more both to discredit us in the eyes 
of the country, and render us incapable 
of carrying out that work with which the 
country has entrusted us. 

Mr. HALDANE (Haddington) did 
not very often take part in the general 
_Debates of this House, but he did not 
think it would be desirable that they 
should come to the conclusion of this 


Mr. A, J. Balfour 
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Debate without, at all events, one word 
from somebody representing the rank and 
file of this (the Liberal) Party. At the 
beginning of this Parliament, it was said 
that they on that side of the House were 
a collection of isolated units without 
cohesion and the power of holding to- 
gether. He should haye thought that 
hon, and right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
had learned by this time that there was 
something more of cohesion in the Party 
now supporting the Government than 
they took to be the case. There were 
words which fell from the right hon. 
Gentleman at the close of his speech 
which no one could interpret in any other 
light than a challenge, and he and his 
friends sitting on that side of the House 
felt themselves bound to respond. The 
right hon. Gentleman had used some 
arguments which he thought ought to 
receive a word or two of attention. He 
said that the situation was a situation of 
strain not only upon Members, but upon the 
officials of this House. It was a situation 
of strain, but he should be sorry to think 
it was a permanent one. He »iid not 
believe it was. He believed the situa- 
tion to be one altogether exceptional, 
the remedy for which lay not in their 
power, but in the power of hon. Members 
who sat opposite. How had it been 
brought about? They (the Liberals) 
were sent to this House to do certain 
work ; Ministers came there, supported 
by a majority, to pass certain measures 
to which their Party were pledged. It 
was the duty of Ministers to propose 
these measures, and of their Party to 
support them, and they would be failing 
in duty if they did not bring such 
measures forward. But there was arising 
a spirit in that House which was quite 
different from the old one of give-and- 
take, and it appeared, as the result of 
that change of spirit, that no measure 
was to be brought forward without being 
debated and discussed in a protracted 
fashion which was totally new in the 
history of the House, and a mode of dis~ 
cussion which, he ventured to say, if 
persisted in would be fatal to the utility 
of the House of Commons. He was not 
saying where the origin of that was to be 
traced. He had always thought that 
during the last Parliament there was 
discussion on some matters brought 
forward by hon. and right hon. Gentle- 
men then in power in excess of what 
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was desirable or expedient. But the 
excess of discussion which took place 
then was as nothing compared to the 
excess of discussion now. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite read a 
number of extracts from speeches the 
Prime Minister made as to the 
position of the House at that 
time. Those speeches were made in a 
wholly different state of things. There 
was not then that serious evil which had 
grown up now, nor that necessity for 
drastically coping or dealing with it in 
some effective fashion. The right hon. 
Gentleman charged the Government with 
having brought forward this Bill in an 
unreasonable fashion, and with seeking 
to trample on an Opposition almost the 
equal in votes and certainly equal in 
resolution to the Party in power, and he 
suggested that the Government were 
trying to slip the Bill through the 
House. What were they there to do? 
They were there to bring in a Bill which 
was discussed before the country and 
which was of a certain character. The 
right hon. Gentleman had suggested an 
alternative. What was that alternative ? 
That they should drop the other part of 
the Bill—only pass that part which related 
to the Parish Councils, and bring in the 
other part at some future time. That 
illustration was not a very happy one, 
when memory went back to the dropped 
parts of schemes of the right hon. 
Gentleman. What became of his licens- 
ing proposals? What became of the 
District Councils Bill? When were 
these brought back? One knew that, 
with the pressure there was upon the 
time of the House, it was not possible to 
bring forward great subjects twice. They 
had got to deal with their proposal once 
for all, and to deal with it as a whole. 
The right hon. Gentleman proposed that 
the Government should bring forward 
their Bill in the same spirit as the Bill 
of the Party opposite was brought for- 
ward. He also told them that the Local 
Government Bill of 1888 did not create 
local government in this country, but only 
altered its form. So they thought, but 
they uever knew it before on first autho- 
rity. Their position was that they did 
not mean to bring forward a Bill which 
only altered the form of local govern- 
ment ; they were sent there to bring for- 
ward a measure of a thorough-going 
nature, 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I never sug- 
gested that. I think the hon. and learned 
Member has misunderstood what I said. 
What I said was that by the very nature 
of the case our Local Government Bill 
took powers already in existence and 
transferred them to popular authorities. 
I said that the corresponding part of this 
Bill not only created the Local Autho- 
rity, but created the powers for it. I 
make no complaint of that, but I urged 
the Government to pass their Bill with- 
out the new powers. 

Mr. HALDANE said, they were there 
for the purpose of creating a new system 
of parish government, and nothing short 
of it. They were bound to bring the 
matter forward, and they had got to deal 
not only with the form, but with the 
functions of the Parish Council. How 
could they say they had done that, and 
dealt with the matter, if they excluded 
everything that was controversial ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I never sug- 
gested that. 

Mr. HALDANE: The right hon. 
Gentleman proposed that we should drop 
the Poor Law part of the Bill. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That has 
nothing to do with the Parish Councils. 

Mr. HALDANE said, it was a vital 
part of the measure. He could only say 
it seemed to him that on the Government 
of Ireland Bill they had discussions of 
enormous length, and on the present Bill 
they had had discussions of enormous 
length. The result was that hon, Gen- 
tlemen opposite had left the Government 
no other resource but to pursue the course 
that had been suggested ; and he thought 
he was expressing not only his own 
opinion, but the opinion of his friends 
around him, when he said that Ministers 
would be betraying their trust if they 
flinched one hair’s breadth from the posi- 
tion they had taken up. 

GeneraL GOLDSWORTHY (Ham- 
mersmith) was quite willing himself to 
attend the House whenever it sat, and if 
it was for the good of the country he 
was quite willing to bear any strain that 
might be necessary. But the Leader of 
the Opposition had suggested a modus 
vivendi by whichthey might get through 
the Parish Councils Bill by a much 
easier process. The fact was, that the 
Government had overloaded the Parlia- 
mentary coach, and were now trying to 
drive the horses at a rate which they 
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could not bear. He had attended the 
Sittings of the House regularly, but he 
had felt the strain, as also had many 
others, and the number of Members now 
present was small as compared with the 
whole number of the House. No matter 
which Party was in power, he was 
desirous of seeing the country properly 
governed, but he was quite certain if they 
had Ministers thoroughly worn out they 
could not have that good government 
which they would otherwise have. They 
had had the Leader of the House indis- 
posed, and several Ministers and ex- 
Ministers were just now suffering from 
the effects of the prolongation of the 
Session. He would appeal to the 
Prime Minister and ask him whe- 
ther something could not be done 
to obviate the necessity for this 
continued sitting. All the amenities of 
life had to be sacrificed ; hon. Members 
had simply to give themselves up entirely 
to attendance in the House, and diseus- 
sion was rendered necessary by a breach 
of faith. If a breach of faith had been 
committed by the late Government, he 
would have gone into the Lobby and 
voted against them. His personal honour 
would have compelled him todo so. He 
would remind hon. Members that the offi- 
cials of the House could not pair and go 
away. It was not only the officials they 
had to consider, but there were also 
messengers, doorkeepers, and others 
whose hours, with the House and Com- 
mittees sitting, were unbearable, and who 
could only recuperate themselves by 
having some time for relaxation in other 
parts of the year. Many Members of 
the House, including their attendance on 
Committees, had to put in from 14 to 15 
hours a day. A great strain was put 
upon everybody, and, not least, upon the 
reporters, several of whom, he believed, 
were ill. It was impossible for Members 
who were jaded and fatigued to give that 
attention to business which was necessary. 
He urged the Government to adopt the 
course suggested by the Leader of the 
Opposition, and drop the Poor Law part 
of the Bill, reminding the House that he 
(General Goldsworthy) had himself 
recently presented a Petition from the 
Fulham Union begging the House not to 
deal with the Poor Law. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) said, he should not have inter- 
vened even for afew moments in this 


General Goldsworthy 
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Debate had it not been for the allusion 
made by the hon. Baronet who seconded 
the Motion for the Adjouryment. The 
hon. Baronet spoke with something like 
a sneer of the fact that the Lrish Mem- 
bers were to be found only in the Lobbies 
voting for this Bill. All he (Mr. 
O’Connor) could say was that he was 
unable to follow this the latest Unionist 
idea. The Party to which the hon. 
Baronet belonged was in favour of the 
United Kingdom being governed by this 
Parliament, and measures relating to 
different parts of the country being sub- 
jected to the votes of Representatives 
from all parts of the United Kingdom. 
The latest interpretation which the hon. 
Baronet gave was that the presence of 
the Irish Members in the Division Lobbies 
in reference to an English Bill was a 
matter for just resentment on the part of 
English Torys Members. That wes a 
very strange idea of the principle of 
Unionism which hon. Gentlemen above 
the Gangway were always preaching. 
The hon. Baronet had said that, while 
the Irish Members put in an appearance 
in the Division Lobbies, they did not take 
part in the Debates. It was perfectiy 
true that they had taken little or no part. 
in the Debates, but that was for the very 
good reason that they believed that their 
silence was useful to the Bill, and that 
speeches made in other parts of the 
House were intended to destroy it. The 
Leader of the Opposition had claimed 
the right to diseuss the Bill. No one 
contested his right to discuss it, but 
what they did contest was the right 
to kill the Bill by diseussion. As to the 
allusion to the attendance of the Irish 
Members, he ventured to say on their 
behalf that it was highly creditable to 
them and to the Bill. They had come to 
the House of Commons to vote on a Bill 
whici: did not concern them nearly from 
long distances at considerable expense, 
and at the neglect of their private affairs. 
But they had come there because they 
were anxious to show the masses of the 
English people that they were ready and 
willing to repay the obligation that they 
were under to them, by helping them to 
obtain Home Rule for the English vil- 
lages as some return for the help which 
the masses of these English villages 
had given towards securing Home Rule 
for Ireland. He thought the hon. Baronet 
was perfectly correct, and that he had 
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won the enthusiastic assent of the House 
when he said that the present state of 
affairs had become intolerable. So it 
had, and so the country had found it too. 
But what the country was asking was, 
who was responsible for this condition of 
things ? When the country knew, as it 
did know, that hon. Gentlemen above the 
Gangway had thought it necessary to 
spend no less than six days in discussing 
one clause of this Bill, the country could 
judge who was to blame. He was a 
little surprised by the speech of the 
Leader of the Opposition. The right 
hon. Gentleman ventured to remark that 
the Prime Minister, who had _ been 
Leader of the House of Commons through 
a great part of his career, had allied 
himself to a policy which would destroy 
the utility of the House of Commons, and 
also destroy its credit. He had to make 
this retort on the right hon. Gentleman, 
who had also been Leader of the House. 
He ventured to say that no Leader of the 
House ever did more to destroy its utility 
and its credit than he did when he gave 
his assent to the present tactics of his 


Party. He was aware that the right 
hon. Gentleman did not initiate these 
tactics. They came from another 


and a more reckless source. The Bill 
during a certain portion of its pro- 
gress through the House was dis- 
cussed with a certain amount of 
good temper, with due brevity, and in a 
manner with which nobody could find 
fault. That was during the period when 
the right hon. Gentleman was free from 
dual control as the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion. But another person stepped in, a 
gentleman who adds to ordinary Party 
rancour the additional venom of what 
he would call, in the presence of the hon. 
Member for the Bordesley Division, who 
was acting as his representative, political 
perversion, and had completely changed 
the whole spirit in which the Bill was 
being discussed. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, he was sorry to say, had 
allowed himself to be carried away by 
his more irresponsible and reckless com- 
panion-in-arms, and was lending the 
authority of his high character to pro- 
ceedings which were highly destructive 
of the dignity of Parliament. What 
was the position in which the House 
found itself now? If every Bill was dis- 
cussed in the spirit in which this Bill was 
discussed, no measure could pass through 
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the House of Commons in an adequate 
portion of time. The Leader of the 
Opposition proposed that the Govern- 
ment should abandon a portion of their 
Bill, and he backed up that proposal by 
a reminiscence of his own Ministerial 
career which was not very felicitous, for 
the right hon. Gentleman never took up 
again that portion of the Local Govern- 
ment Bill which he dropped in 1888, 
He spoke of the pangs with which they 
parted from that portion of their Bill. 
He would admit the sincerity of the 
pangs, and he condoled with the depth 
of the bereavement, but he could not say 
that the right hon. Gentleman showed 
any profound bereavement over the fate 
of the Bill, for he was years in Office 
afterwards, and he never made any 
attempt to revive it. Now he wanted 
the Government to bury out of sight 
the Poor Law portion of their Bill, in the 
hope that they might never bring it up 
again. He hoped the Government would 
not assent to that proposal. Considering 
the provocative character of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s remarks, and the direct 
challenge which he gave the Govern- 
ment, he could not but describe the 
demand made on the Government only 
as a demand for the payment of blackmail 
to obstruction by abandoning a funda- 
mental part of their Bill. So far as the 
Government was concerned they knew 
their duty. They knew what their 
duty was to the country, and he was 
sure that they would stand by the 
Poor Law portion of the Bill as being 
one of the fundamental points in the 
new charter for the enfranchisement of 
the rural labourers of the country ; and 
instead of being dismayed by the threats 
and challenges of the Opposition, he 
hoped those threats would have the effect 
of confirming and strengthening and 
stimulating them. He could tell the Go- 
vernment and the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion that if they were present at the re- 
assembling of the House on Wednesday, 
the27th December, so also would be a very 
large section of the Irish Members, pre- 
pared to stand by the Government and 
the masses of the English people, and to 
oppose the most unscrupulous and dis- 
honest attempt ever made to smother a 
Bill, while at the same time professing 
friendship for its principles. 

Sir H. JAMES (Bury, Lancashire) : 
I think the House will be disposed to 
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allow that if an hon. Member felt it 
necessary to make a violent personal 
attack on another Member he generally 
selects one who is present, and does not 
seize the op ortunity of a Member's 
absence, when no reply can be made, to 
make an attack which, I think, would 
not have been made if my right hon. 
Friend the Member for West Birming- 
ham was in his place. The hon. Mem- 
ber, who sits for an English constituency, 
says the country will judge as to the 
course which is being taken in the con- 
duct of Public Business in this House. 
Statements as to what the opinion of the 
country will be on either side, according 
to our political opinions, are perhaps of 
very little value; but I would suggest 
to the hon. Member that if he is sincere 
the best way to display that sincerity is 
to aid in efforts to obtain the judgment 
of the country at the earliest possible 
moment, and on the issue we are now 
endeavouring to raise. Without repeating 
what J said on a minor Motion on this 
subject on Saturday, I wish to explain 
why it is believed that the course now 
taken and proposed to be taken by the 
Government is one which will produce no 
beneficial public result, and will certainly 
produce great evil in the destruction of 
the character of the House. I admit that 
great sacrifices must be made by the 
House when they are required by neces- 
sity and urgency. But in this case the 
necessity and the urgency do not exist, 
and the object of the Government is not 
directly to secure the passing of this 
Bill in order to benefit a portion of the 
community, but to secure a Party success, 
The motive for the action of the Go- 
vernment was revealed ina declaration of 
a Member of the Government, whose 
absence is probably due to the overwork 
pressed upon the House, the Secretary for 
War. Speaking on the 31st of October, 
at Selkirk, my right hon. Friend said— 
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“Bear this in mind, whatever move Her 
Majesty’s Government makes, it has but one 
object —to carry Home Rule.” 

We therefore know that, for every hour 
we spend upon an English measure, the 
object is to secure two hours for the 
benefit of Home Rule. We know from 
letters that have'been written that in 


order to secure Home Rule it is necessary 
that English measures should be passed. 
Therefore this “ move,” admittedly un- 
precedented in the history of Parliament, | 


Sir H, James 
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is a move taken, according to the Seere- 
tary for War, for the purpose of carrying 
Home Rule. That naturally commends 
itself to the Irish Members and to the 
supporters of the Government, who 
believe in the wisdom of a Home Rule 
policy. But let them throw aside the 
mask, and tell the truth. Let it be 
known that these prolonged Sittings are 
not held for the purpose of giving local 
government to the villages, but that they 
are a “move” made with the object of 
carrying Home Rule. If that be so, 
you cannot appeal to us, who do not 
agree with you in your policy of Home 
Rule, to aid you in these “moves.” If 
we were told that this measure was 
desired by the country, and that it must 
be passed at this exceptional period be- 
cause of its urgency, we would listen 
to such an appeal; but when we know 
what the real motive is, we must express 
our dissent from the course the Govern- 
ment is taking. Comparison has been 
made between this Bill and the Bill of 
1888. The Amendments made in the 
Bill of 1888 were mainly from one side of 
the House only, but this Bill, which we 
are told is a thorough-going Bill, was 
met on the first night of going into Com- 
mittee with 300 Amendments from sup- 
porters of the Government. That was 
an unprecedented state of things. The 
object of these Amendments was to make 
the Bill, I suppose, still more democratic. 
Of course, there are others who take a 
different view. What now is the result ? 
We see what is happening to many of 
the Amendments. The Members who 
submitted them have other engagements. 
Some stay away from necessity owing to 
the demands upon their time elsewhere. 
Surely, under these circumstances, we 
might ask for adequate discussion, but 
can that be carried on in the absence of 
Members who have given notice of these 
300 Amendments, to which many have 
been added since? In the absence of 
these Members, can there be an adequate 
discussion ? We are told that there is a 
feeling in the country in favour of the 
policy of the Government. The best 
thing is to appeal to the country’s sym- 
pathy. There is one great movement ip 
the country—a democratic movement— 
to lessen the hours of labour. We are 
told that the fewer hours men work was 
to increase their efficiency. But the Go- 
vernment are increasing the hours of 
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bers of Parliament. The work of legis- 
lation must, therefore, be illdone. That 
is not the way to fulfil the duty of Par- 
liament. It is taking advantage of the 
failings of meu. It is reducing it toa 
question—I do not use the words in the 
ordinary sense—of brute foree—a ques- 
tion of physical supremacy. We see, 
with regret, men falling out of the ranks 
on one side, and then on the other. What 
is the meaning of it? It is degrading 
the high character of Parliament. Nothing 
could be more objectionable than to bring 
into the House more representatives of one 
class than of another class. The more 
we introduce representatives of every 
class the better for the House; but I say 
that the best representatives are those 
who are called upon to discharge duties 
elsewhere. If we are to sit here during 
the 12 months of the year, the local 
duties of hon. Members, especially of 
those country Members on whom the 
burden of local administration falls, must 
go unfulfilled. There will have to be a 
decrease of Parliamentary work, and you 
must call two sets of representative men 
into existence — one to represent the 
locality in Parliament and the other to 
look after local affairs. 

*Mr. J. A. PEASE (Northumberland, 
Tyneside) said, either the Members oppo- 
site were in favour of the Local Govern- 
ment Bill, or they were not. And it was 
interesting to compare the views of those 
hon. Members opposite, who had expressed 
their disapproval of the Bill, with the 
utterances of the right hon. Member the 
Leader of the Opposition and other 
Members opposite, who had now stated 
they were favourable to the Bill. The 
hon. Member for Lynn Regis said the Bill 
if passed would be one of the most abiding 
curses on the village life of England. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): 1 said unless the Amendments 
were carried. 

Mr. J. A. PEASE said, they knew 
only two well the character of the Amend- 
ments suggested on the other side of the 
House. Another hon. Member opposite 
said the Bill would lead to jobbery, cor- 
ruption, and maladministration, aud that 
the result of it would be confusion, bad 
government, and financial extravagance ; 
while a right hon, Gentleman opposite 
declared in July last that Mr. Gladstone 
might have his Autumn Session, but he 
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would have only 10 or 12 weeks to ac- 
complish anything, and care would be 
taken that he accomplished nothing. 
Under the circumstances, it was their 
duty to reduce the Amendments to a 
minimum. He had several on the Paper 
which he thought important, but he 
would not move them, as he should prefer 
the Bill passing in its present form to 
sacrificing it altogether. It was a pure 
waste of the time of the country to 
debate at protracted length the written 
Amendments of the Opposition which 
were not placed on the Paper, but were 
handed up to the Chair on the spur of 
the moment. If hon, Gentlemen on the 
other side were really in favour of the 
Bill, as they pretended to be, and as 
stated by the Leader of the Opposition, 
their wisest course was to show their sin- 
cerity by at once withdrawing this 
frivolous Motion and proceed with the 
business of the House. 

*Mr. BUCKNILL (Surrey, Epsom) 
said, it had been stated that the Oppo- 
sition had indulged in too much criticism 
of the Bill, and that they had altogether 
been too troublesome. In that connee- 
tion he would remind the House that 
when the Bill was introduced in March 
last the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
said— 

“ It is introduced in fulfilment of the pledges 
given by the late Government.” 

The Government then posed as fulfilling 
a pledge given by the late Government ; 
but if that were so, how could the Go- 
vernment blame the supporters of the 
late Government for criticising the Bill, 
which proposed to carry out their pledges ? 
The hon. and learned Member for Had- 
dingtonushire, repeating an observation 
used by the hon. and learned Member for 
Dumfries the other night, said in 
effect—“ If we don’t carry out our 
programme, what shall we say when 
we go to the country?” Was it to be 
expected that the Opposition would 
assist the Government in carrying out 
their programme, of which they disap- 
proved and in which they did not believe ? 
They had been invited by the President 
of the Local Government Board to assist 
him with their advice in improving this 
Bill. They had assisted honestly and 
to the best of their ability in trying to 
amend the Bill, but now they were told 
that their- conduct was all dishonest 
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The hon. Member for Haddingtonshire 
had told them that they (the Opposition) 
were there for the purpose of obstruction, 
but the Opposition replied that they were 
there for their own proper purpose, and that 
was to see that every Bill introduced was 
fully discussed and criticised before it 
became law. It was said that six Sittings 
had been spent in discussing Clause 13 : 
not one Sitting too many. He thought 
the Government would do wisely if they 
accepted the suggestion of the Leader of 
the Opposition, which was that they 
should be satisfied at this time of the 
year, when they were all nearly tired to 
death, to take half a loaf instead of 
getting no bread. It was unreason- 
able that they should be kept there 
all the year, from early morning to 
late at night; but if they were 
asked to do that let them do it for the 
good of the country by producing a Bill 
which would confer benefit on the people. 
The Opposition would not be driven or 
threatened. They would not submit to 
the lash of the slave-driver, and they 
would not countenance proceedings which 
tended to make the House ridiculous in 
the eyes of the country. 

Mr. P. STANHOPE (Burnley) said, 
that he and his hon. Friends below the 
Gangway on the Government Benches 
had been accused by the Leader of the 
Opposition as being subject to the lash 
of the slave-driver. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I was quot- 
ing from the Prime Minister. 

*Mr. P. STANHOPE said, he was 
aware that the right hon. Gentleman had 
quoted from a former speech of the Prime 
Minister ; but the right hon. Gentleman 
had applied the words to the present cir- 
cumstances, and therefore he was justified 
in saying there were some Members on 
the Government side of the House who 
were not afraid of the lash of the slave- 
driver ; but, acting in this matter as in- 
dependent Members, they would support 
the Government when they thought that 
the Government were doing well. What 
was the course the Government had 
marked out for their supporters? The 
Government had asked the House to re- 
assemble in the autumn in order to pass 
two measures of great public importance. 
The first was the Employers’ Liability 
Bill, which he hoped would, in spite of 
the unfortunate incident in another place, 
pass into law in a satisfactory shape, 
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and the second was the Parish Coun- 
cils Bill. He would not express any 
opinion as to the wisdom of the 
action of the Government in introduc- 
ing such a contentious Bill so late in 
the Session. He admitted that it was 
possible the Government had shown a 
too guileless confidence in relying upon 
receiving the co-operation of the Tory 
Party. ‘The Opposition existed to oppose 
and he should certainly be much surprised 
if the Tory Opposition did not oppose 
when they thought they had some Party 
advantage to gain. A remarkable speech 
had been delivered by the right hon. 
Member for Bury, who said that the 
Government were endexvouring to 
pass this Bill for Party purposes and 
with the view of hastening the 
re-consideration of Home Rule. Did the 
right hon. Gentleman regard it as a 
Party reason that the Government should 
desire to pass the programme they had 
placed before the electors at the last 
election ? Was it an improper thing 
that the Government should carry out 
the business for which it was called into 
power? If Home Rule was advanced 
thereby that was no reason why the 
House should waste time in discussing 
the Party reasons which influenced them 
in this matter. He impressed on the 
Government that if they made these 
great demands on the time, health, and 
patience of their supporters, the latter 
had also a right to make a demand on 
the Government, and this was that the 
Government should go into this business 
with courage and resolution. H the 
House was to sit, the Government should 
employ every weapon in their power to 
closure by department or by clause. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.) : 
The gag. 

*Mr. P. STANHOPE said, he did not 
think the country would consider that 
the gag had been inopportunely used 
after 21 days had been already wasted, in 
a great measure, in Committee, and when 
the Government were threatened with 
20 more days, which were to be passed 
in a similar fashion. He thought that 
the Government would be amply justified 
in the existing condition of affairs if they 
brought into existence every known 
weapon in their power to hasten the 
progress of business. He was sure, at 
all events, that they would be supported 
by their followers if they even asked 
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Parliament to grant further powers in 
order to carry into law a Bill which 
both sides believed to be an important 
Bill, and which the Conservative Party 
said they desired to pass rapidly into 
law. The Leader of the Opposition 
had been so good as to repeat the judg- 
ment of Solomon. The Bill was to be 
divided into two parts—one part was to 
be allocated to this Session and the other 
to next Session. The Government must 
accept the responsibility of their own pro- 
gramme. It was not the business of the 
Leader of the Opposition to direct the 
Government or their supporters in what 
both conceived to be their duty. He 
trusted that the Government would pro- 
ceed in the discharge of their duties with 
courage and resolution, and the more 
courageous and more active they were 
the more securely might they rely on 
the support of their followers. 

Mr. COHEN (Islington, E.) said, 
that there was a great division of 
opinion amongst the supporters of the 
Government themselves on the Parish 
Councils Bill. Progress on that measure 


had been, as the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion pointed out, expeditious, business- 


like and active, so long as it was left to 
the undivided control of the Minister in 
charge of it. But the control of the 
Bill was now divided amongst right hon. 
Gentlemen sitting on the ‘Treasury 
Bench and their supporters behind them. 
For the first time in the history of Par- 
liamentary procedure the Government 
was found adopting the pulicy devised 
by their followers, and the followers re- 
jecting the policy devised by their 
leaders. Indeed, the position of Go- 
vernment and supporters seemed to be 
reversed. If he might tender a word of 
advice to the Government with regard 
to the imputation of motives which the 
Prime Minister had levelled at the 
Opposition, he should say that they might 
judge, by the experience of the past 
three weeks, that it would have been 
better if they had adhered to the pro- 
posals on which they could rely to con- 
ciliate the Opposition against the 
measure, instead of yielding to sugges- 
tions made behind them, which were 
calculated to generate opposition to 
the Bill—to delay the passing of the 
Bill, and which did violence to the 
pledges and principles on which the 
measure was introduced. If ever a Bill 
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was introduced the principle of which 
was not in the least objected to by the 
Opposition, it was the Parish Councils 
Bill. It was practically the same with 
the Employers’ Liability Bill. So long 
us the Government confined themselves 
to those two measures the principles of 
which were accepted by hon. Gentlemen 
sitting ou the Opposition side, progress 
had been rapid; and if the same course 
had been persevered in, the Autumn 
Session might have been ended before 
now, and it certainly would have led to 
the passing of these two measures. But 
the harmony which prevailed was brought 
to an end and controversies were generated 
by the suggestion of hon. Members who 
sat behind the Government—sugges- 
tions which were opposed to the Bill as 
originally introduced, and even did 
violence to the pledges of the right hon. 
Gentleman the author of the Bill—and 
from that moment the Government found 
themselves in an embarrassing position, 
which seemed likely now to end in a 
fiasco. The Prime Minister with all 
his experience, would have done well to 
have weighed his words when he said 
that, in all, seven or eight days would 
suffice for the remaining clauses of the 
Bill. The right hon. Gentleman sup- 
ported that extraordinary view by a con- 
trast between the Bill of 1888 and the 
present Bill. There was an important 
principle, and if they liked a new prio- 
ciple in tne Bill of 1888—a_ principle 
which the Conservative Party did not 
hesitate to pass into law—namely, the 
principle of local self-government based 
on popular representation. But when 
that principle was adopted all the other 
matters in the Bill of 1888 were mere 
details. In the present Bill, however, there 
was not a clause which did not embody 
a principle that was not fairly opposed 
by various sections of the House, and 
into these controversies further contro- 
versies were imported by the change of 
front from day to day, and certainly from 
week to week, on the Treasury Bench. 
All the bad feeling was undoubtedly 
caused by the action of the Government 
in following the advice of a section of 
their followers. The measure was over- 
weighted and over-charged with contro- 
versial points, and if the Government 
were so unwise and so blind to the ex- 
perience of the past as to retain the 
Poor Law provisions the result would 
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possibly be the abandonment of the Bill 
altogether. 

*Mr. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, 
Wells) said, that during the eight years 
he had been in the House he had never 
yet made a speech on a Motion for Ad- 
journment, and it was only from 2 sense 
of duty that he desired on the present 
occasion to make a most emphatic protest 
against the course which the Government 
proposed to take. He was returned to 
the House not because of any personal 
merits of his own, but chiefly because he 
was a local man and lived among his con- 
stituents, and was supposed, whether 
rightly or wrougly, to understand their 
wishes and their interests. But he ven- 
tured to suggest if the Government kept 
Parliament sitting 11 months out of the 
year and six days in the week it would 
be impossible for Members of the class 
to which he belonged to be returned to 
Parliament unless they were wealthy 
enough to have a house in London as 
well as in the country. He was sure 


the Government did not desire that the 
Local Government Bill should be passed 
entirely by Members who lived in large 
towns, and if it was to be a workable 


Bill county Members should have proper 
opportunities of criticising and endea- 
vouring to improve it. The Bill was full 
of details. In fact, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in charge of the Bill had admitted 
that it required the most calm and careful 
cousideration, It was not a Party 
measure, and most of those who had 
discussed it had not discussed it from a 
Party point of view. He certainly had 
discussed the Bill not from any Party point 
of view, but in exactly the same spirit as 
he had discussed the Bill of 1888. 
He had endeavoured to amend it as he 
had endeavoured to amend the Bill of 
1888. They in the country who would 
have to live under these local institutions 
in the future, who did not look at them 
from the outside, but who would have to 
live under them and have to take a part 
in the administration of them, were 
anxious before everything else that these 
local institutions of the future should 
work smoothly and be satisfactory in 
their results. But such a course as the 
Government now proposed was not fair 
to those country Members who, as they 
presided over the administration of local 
affairs, were most qualified to take part 
in the discussions ; nor was it fair to the 
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older Members, the officials of the House, 
or even to the administration of the 
government of this great country. A 
false issue had been raised in this Debate. 
The Opposition did not desire the aban- 
donment of the Bill. No one could 
charge him, for instance, with being 
opposed to local government reform. 
He had done his best for years past 
to push on reforms in local go- 
vernment, and he hailed with delight 
legislation on this subject so long as it 
was passed in a well-considered and satis- 
factory shape. The real issue was whe- 
ther an attempt should be made to push 
through all the numberless reforms in 
local administration which were con- 
tained in the Bill, or whether certain 
portions connected with the Poor 
Law should be dropped—whether, in 
fact, this huge Bill should be passed at 
once or by piecemeal ? The Government, 
instead of cutting down their Bill, had 
done much to add to it. They had 
introduced new allotments clauses, new 
charity clauses, and new clauses for the 
reform of London Vestries into a Bill 
that was primarily intended to reform 
parish government, and a Bill, too, that 
was being proceeded with at a time of the 
year at which it was not customary to pro- 
ceed with such measures. If they could not 
drop a portion of their Bill, the reasonable 
course would have been to suspend the 
Bill by Resolution, and he thought the 
Government would have ventured to take 
that course had it not been for the for- 
mer utterances of right hon. Gentlemen 
on the Treasury Bench. The only re- 
forms of procedure the Government 
seemed inclined to adopt were either the 
guillotine or a system of forced labour 
which the Prime Minister had described 
some years ago as working in chains 
under the Jash of the slave driver. They 
would continue to discuss the Bill in the 
future as in the past, and if the right 
hon. Gentleman in charge of the measure 
repeated his constant appeal to them to 
shorten discussion and to drop their 
Amendments, he should remember that 
they would not be encouraged to do so 
by the step the Government had now 
taken. When the Government put such 
pressure on them even the poorest spirited 
amongst them would desire to assert his 
rights. He would without the slightest 
hesitation go into the Lobby in support 
of the Motion as a protest against the 
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action of the Government, which he 
considered injurious at once to our future 
local government and the proper working 
of our Parliamentary institutions. 

*Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, W.) 
said, that it seemed that when hon. Gen- 
tlemen and right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
changed from one side of the House to 
the other, they changed their opinions at 
the same time. When in 1890 a some- 
what similar Motion was made by the 
late Conservative Government, the present 
Secretary for Scotland made some ex- 
tremely instructive remarks. The right 
hon. Gentleman, speaking on the 14th of 
March of that year, said— 

“ Every one knows that at the fag end of the 
Session the work is scamped ; Bills are hurried 
through without proper discussion. There is 
no time at which the tempers of Members are 
so tried, or at which there is so much friction. 
The opinion of those who have been Chairmen 
of Committees would be worth hearing on that 
point. It is a mistake to suppose that good 
work is done inathin House. It is when the 
force of the collective public opinion of the full 
House is brought to bear on it that the work 
is best done.” 

Those were the opinions now entertained 
by the Opposition. The hon. Member 


for the Scotland Division of Liverpool 


alluded to the fact that in 1888 Mr. Ritchie 
had dropped a portion of his Local Go- 
vernment Bill for England, and that he did 
not take that dropped portion up again in 
a subsequent Session. Mr. Ritchie had 
been desirous to carry that portion of the 
Bill, and he would have carried it if he had 
done what the present Government were 
now doing—that was, if he had summoned 
an Autumn Session to carry it. The 
hon. Member also asked why Mr. Ritchie 
did not take it up in a subsequent Session. 
Simply because it was considered that 
legislation was also necessary for other 
portions of the Kingdom. He could 
not understand why the Government 
should not adopt the policy pursued by 
Mr. Ritchie in 1888 and drop a portion 
of their Bill. All that the Government 
wanted to do now was to pass a Bill 
which would give them a cry to go to 
the country with and the title of which 
they might put forward in pamphlets and 
placards and explain on public platforms. 
He did not understand, therefore, why 
the Government did not drop the other 
portion of the Bill, having passed the 
first portion which contained the title. 
Even if the remainder were dropped 
the Bill would still retain its title, and 
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the Government would get what they 
wanted, which was, to be able to say 
that they had passed the Parish Councils 
Bill. The Leader of the Opposition had 
referred to the length of Sessions in 
years gone by. The right hon. Gentleman 
had brought them down to the year 1888. 
He could bring them down to date, and 
he could not conceive why they should sit 
longer than Parliament did in 1889, 1890, 
1891, or 1892. The latest Adjournment 
in those years was August 30. Allusion 
had already been made to the strain onthe 
health and strength of hon. Members and 
officers of the House. He thought one of 
the most obvious comments which might 
be made was the fact that the Deputy 
Speaker was in the Speaker’s Chair and 
the Deputy Serjeant in the Chair of the 
Serjeant-at-Arms, both the Speaker and 
the Serjeant-at-Arms being absent 
through sickness. There was also a 
heavy strain put upon the reporters, the 
attendants, and the police. As had been 
pointed out, hon. Members, far from think- 
ing of sport, were not able to think of their 
domestic duties, or even the business of 
their private life. Surely they ought to 
be able to do their legislative business in 
six or seven months of the year. The 
supporters of the Government were in 
favour of an Eight Hours Bill. Charity 
began at home, and he thought they might 
commence by adopting an eight hours day 
at Westminster. What were the hours 
during which they were engaged ? On 
Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday 
they were engaged nine hours; on 
Wednesday five and a-half hours ; and on 
Saturday eight and a-half hours, a total 
of 50 hours a week. This Parliament 
would be unprecedented for the fact 
that, with the exception of one month 
(October), the House had worked 
during every mouth of the year, 
and was carrying forward its work 
into the next year. When he said that 
the work ought to be done in six or 
seven months he was borne out by the 
Secretary for Scotland, who, in his 
speech on the 14th of March, 1890, 
said— 

“ We know very well that a certain quantity 
of time is absolutely demanded by the business 
of the House. I put it at seven full months 
from year to year, not counting the Easter and 
Whitsuntide Holidays.” 

The right hon. Gentleman, when in 
Opposition, thought that seven months 
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were quite sufficient for completing the 
work of the Government; but apparently, 
now that his own Party were in Office, 
he thought that they should take 11 or 
more mouths to complete the work of the 
Government He thought they ought to 
consider those out ‘of the House as well 
as those in it, and these prolonged 
Sittings threw enormous work on the 
officials of particular Departments, such 
as that of the Local Government Board. 
He certainly protested as strongly as he 
could against the continuation of the 
labours of Parliament through the 
Autumn, over Christmas, and into the 
next year. 

Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) said, the hon. Member who had 
last spoken seemed to have missed the 
whole point of the matter. They were all 
sorry to sit there for a long time in order to 
do the business of this House, but who was 
the cause of it? That was the whole 
point. The present situation was caused 
by a continued opposition to every 
measure that the Government had 
brought in—a continued close opposition 
to it—Amendmentafter Amendment being 
dexterously proposed to every provision, 
with the result, at any rate, of hindering 
the Bill. They, on that side of the House, 
entirely supported the proposal of the 
Government to sit on until they had 
carried this’ Bill. It was said by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bury that in trying to carry this Bill 
they were merely playing a Party dodge 
and doing something to make their Party. 
as against the other Party, triumphant, 
Hon. and right hon. Gentlemen might say 
what they liked, but they (the Liberals) 
were determined to carry a measure 
which went home to the great masses of 
the people throughout the country. It 
was a measure to which they were 
pledged long ago; to which they had 
been pledged for a great number of years, 
and which they had taken the first 
opportunity of endeavouring to carry 
through. The Bill was a good one— 
every part of the Bill was good, and he 
sincerely trusted, notwithstanding the 
continued opposition—he might say ob- 
struction, threatened by the Leader of the 
Opposition that the Government would 
not be deterred from their purpose for a 
moment. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 


Gentleman has accused me of a menace 
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almost approaching to a threat of obstruc- 
tion. I used no language capable of that 
interpretation. 

Mr. J. STUART (who was met with 
Opposition cries of “ Withdraw !”) said 
he would certainly withdraw anything 
which he had said wrongly, and the in- 
tention of the words used by the right 
hon. Gentleman would show which in- 
terpretation was the real one. As to 
dropping the second part of the Bill 
which referred to the Poor Law he 
trusted the Government would in no sense 
be deterred by anything that had occurred 
from pushing forward that part of the 
Bill which was of equal importance to 
the country and to which the Govern- 
ment were equally pledged. This was an 
important Bill, and it had been tackled 
in a spirit of opposition with which no 
Bill of which he had any experience had 
been received, and he hoped the Govern- 
ment would remain firm and sit until the 
Bill was carried. 

*Mr. W. LONG (Liverpoo!, West 
Derby) was glad that the last speaker 
had put the charge of obstruction ina 
more definite, though no less offensive, 
form than it had been put before, and he 
must say that sucha charge came badly 
from the hon. Member, because he re- 
membered another Local Government 
Bill, in the course of the discussions upon 
which the hon. Member made long 
speeches and occupied a great deal of the 
time of the House, and yet not once did 
the Government of the day charge him 
in any shape or form with obstruction. 

Mr.J.STUART (interposing) said that 
so far from there being anything like ob- 
struction on his part, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s colleague, who had charge of 
the Bill, thanked hon. Members sitting 
on the Opposition side of the House for 
the assistance they had given him. 

*Mr. W. LONG did not think it neces- 
sary for the hon. Gentleman to interrupt 
him, and if he (Mr. Long) had followed 
the example set on the opposite side he 
should have declined to give way. The 
hon. Member had reminded him that the 
right hon. Gentleman who was in charge 
of the Bill of the late Government had 
thanked the hon. Member and his friends 
for the assistance they had given him. 
He was glad to see that the President of 
the Local Government Board, who was 
in charge of the Bill, was in his place, 
and he was anxious to know whether 
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that right hon. Gentleman endorsed the 
language of his friends around him as to 
obstruction ? The President of the Local 
Government Board of to-day had acted as 
the President of the Local Government 
Board of 1888 did. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had been fair in his condact of 
the Bill and had thanked Members of the 
Opposition for their treatment of his 
proposals. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, 
Camborne) : Ironically. 

*Mr. W. LONG: The hon. Gentle- 
man below the Gangway credited his own 
friend and Leader with conduct he (Mr. 
Long) would not venture to charge any 
Leader of his with. The hon. Member sug- 
gested that the right hon, Gentleman did 
not mean what he said, and that if he used 
the language he did so “ironically.” He 
left the hou. Member to settle this matter 
with the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, but he thought they were 
entitled to know upon the question raised 
by the hon. Gentleman opposite what was 
the view and opinion of the Minister in 
charge of this Bill, who was the best 
judge as to whether there had been ob- 
struction or not. Charges of obstruction 
were easily made, but they could not be 
so easily substantiated. The hon. and 
learned Member for Haddingtonshire,who 
had first made that charge, and who 
egged on the Government to that which 
he seemed to think they were not often 
in the habit of doing—of taking up a 
firm and determined attitude—had, after 
making that speech, not only removed 
himself from the Chamber, but had, he 
was informed, made one of those private 
arrangements which were known to 
Members of Parliament and which would 
render his presence in the House from the 
21st of December to the 10th of January 
unrecessary. He was reminded by an 
hon. and learned Friend that the law term 
began about the latter date when the hon. 
and learned Gentleman would no doubt 
have a good reason for returning. If 
that was a specimen of the independent 
support the Government had to rely 
upon he could not congratulate them upon 
the position in which they found them- 
selves. Another hon. Gentleman, who 
represented one of the divisions of 
Northumberland, had told them that the 
Amendments moved from that (the 
Opposition) side of the House were not 
worthy of his attention, because he knew 
the class of Amendments they were. 
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They might take some comfort from the 
fact that though these Amendments had 
not been worthy of the hon. Gentleman’s 
attention aud consideration they had been 
worthy the attention, and had received 
the consideration, of the Minister in charge 
of the Bill, and many of them had been 
incorporated in the measure. On what 
did the charge of obstruction rest? It 
could only be substantiated by proving, in 
the first place, that the Opposition had 
occupied too long a time; and, secondly, 
that their recommendations bad been 
opposed to tbe Bill. Of that portion 
of the Bill which had been passed 
something like 200 lines were new ; 
many of these had been pressed on the 
President of the Local Government Board 
and had been accepted by him, and he 
submitted it was idle to bring charges 
of obstruction against them based upon 
such a flimsy foundation as that. He 
did not wish to protract the controversy 
by going back on Clause 13, but Mem- 
bers of the Government knew perfectly 
well that if in 1888 the late Government 
had gone back on their assurances with 
reference to the system of representation, 
the control of the police, or any other 
main feature of their Bill, gentlemen 
opposite would have denounced and 
opposed the Bill with more vigour and 
determination than had characterised the 
action of the present Opposition in regard 
to the change of front of the Govern- 
ment on Clause 13. He submitted that 
the resolution the Government had 
arrived at was a futile one. It was ridi- 
culous to suggest to the House that they ° 
were to consider the whole of this Bill 
in a few days. In addition to the 
original 72 clauses there were no fewer 
than 26 new clauses on the Paper. Two 
of those were in the name of the Minister 
in charge of the Bill, and 14 in the 
names of supporters of his. Was it not 
preposterous, in face of facts like these, 
to charge the Opposition with obstruc- 
tion? They did not, like the Member 
for Northumberland, put down Amend- 
ments and then not move them, but they 
put down Amendments to secure changes 
which they thought necessary to the 
successful working of the Bill when it 
became an Act of Parliament. If any- 
one compared the action of the Oppo- 
sition now with the action of the Oppo- 
sition to the Local Government Bill of 
1888, it would be found that they had 
not unfairly occupied the time of the 
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House or interfered with the progress of 
the measure. Some hon. Members, in- 
eluding the hon. and learned Member for 
Haddingtonshire, did not seem to realise 
the difference between the two Bills. The 
Leader of the Opposition had pointed out 
the difference between the Bill of 1888 
and that of 1898. One was a transfer, 
the other acreation. If the Government 
had been content to adopt the line which 
had been indicated from that side of the 
House—formed their Parish Councils, 
and had given them that amount of power 
they required for sanitary purposes and 
other matters—then they would have had 
no difficulty in passing their measure. As 
for himself, be had not missed one night 
of the discussion on this Bill, and as long 
as it was under discussion he would be 
in the House. Many of his hon. Friends 
would be there, and he ventured to say, 
as the Leader of the Opposition had said 
already, that by taking action of the 
character now proposed to be taken by 
the Government they were not doing a 
good turn to the Bill, and they were not 
doing a good turn to the Minister who 
had so laboriously so far conducted this 
Bill. Befcre the Bill had passed through 
this House, and long before it had 
reached another place, the Government 
would find they had by their arbitrary 
and tyrannical action done more harm 
than any Opposition could do to make 
this Bill a failure. 

Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll) said, 
he did not intend to charge the Opposi- 
tion with obstruction. That was out of 
date. Another method of destroying 
Bills more scientific had recently been 
introduced—-namely, the multiplication 
of Amendments by hundreds and by 
thousands if necessary. [Cries of “ Who 
by ?” and “ From your own side.”] He 
was prepared to divide the blame justly. 
It had been shown that a very large 
number of Amendments had come from 
the Liberal side. That was true, and he 
regretted it. The truth was that this 
parish infant was being smothered by the 
attention of monthly nurses. No sooner 
did Mrs. Gamp move one Amendment 
from one side than Mrs. Betsy Prigg 
rose to move one from the other, and so 
the time of the House and the country 
was wasted. If they could believe that 
the honest desire of all these Amend- 
ments was to amend the Bill they would 
endure with patience. But it was im- 
possible to believe that. Many of them 
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were dangerous, useless, and thoroughly 
injurious to the principle of the Bill. It 
was e vident to everyone in the House 
and out of the House that the intention 
was to prevent the Government passing 
the Bill. [“ No, no!”] If that was not 
the intention it was expected to be the 
effect. He wanted to tell the Govern- 
ment that he was prepared to sit till the 
Bill was passed, and neither influenza 
nor—something much worse—the weari- 
someness of listening to the long speeches 
made by gentlemen opposite on the same 
subject would deter him from that pur- 
pose. He, however, in return asked the 
Government to use whatever powers they 
possessed to put down not obstruction, 
but ruin by Amendment. The country 
would require it. Let them go to the 
country. [Opposition cheers.) Yes 
but when the Government went to the 
country the Opposition would also go, 
and the country would give its verdict. 
It would be no excuse for the majority 
when asked why they did not pass the 
Bill to say—‘ Oh, please the minority 
would not let us.” The country would 
call upon the majority and not the 
minority to rule the House in legislation. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) said, he had given almost 
constant attendance to this Bill, and he 
was much interested in it. He could 
assure the Prime Minister that he vever 
knew a Bill which he wished to pass 
more earnestly. ‘The hon. Member who 
had last spoken had advised the Go- 
vernment to go to the country. The 
discussion had shown them what the 
policy of the Government was. They 
wanted to load the Bill up with every 
conceivable question, so as to make it 
impossible that it should pass, and then 
to represent to the country that it was 
a question between the Government 
wishing to pass the Bill and the Oppo- 
sition opposing its passing. He thought 
there would be two sides to a repre- 
sentation of that kind. He had said he 
was anxious to pass the Bill, but he 
thought they had all seen that although 
it was possible and easy to pass a Local 
Government Bill, yet this Bill, being 
loaded as it was with so many collateral 
questions, made it impossible to be passed 
in anything like the time appointed to 
it. It was a District Council Bill and 
a Parish Council Bill. There were two 
Charitable TrustsjActs in it ; there was 
Poor Law reform in it, and an Amerd- 
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ment of the Government proposed to 
include two old Acts of Parliament in 
it. The President of the Local Govern- 
meut Board had put down something 
like 60 Amendments, and supporters of 
the Government about 300. In these 
circumstances it was absurd to attempt 
to foist on the country any idea that 
there was undue opposition to the Bill 
on the part of the Opposition. The 
country would remember this fact: that 
nearly the whole of last week was taken 
up with an Amendment moved by a 
supporter of the Government. That was 
only a sample of what had been done. 
The right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board had him- 
self admitted that the Bill had been im- 
proved by the discussions. The Bill had 
been placed iu such a position that it was 
almost impossible for it to be passed in 
anything like the time given to it, and, 
as the country had been referred to so 
often, he would just remark that the 
country must also be told that this posi- 
tion was due to the fact that eight months of 
Parliamentary time had been wasted—as 
some of them thought—by the Govern- 
ment on a question that the country did 
not want at all. They should not have 
this coercion forced upon them but for 
the fact that the Government were 
sheltering themselves under the Irish 
vote ; and they must remember that this 
Bill dealt only with England, not with 
Scotland or Ireland ; and yet they were 
to be forced into all kinds of coercion 
simply because the Government were 
obliged to rely on the votes of the Irish. 
It was through the mismanagement 
of the Government of their Public Busi- 
ness that they were in this position. 
The hon. Member for Shoreditch (Mr. J. 
Stuart) spoke of the Government sitting 
until they had fulfilled their pledges. If 
they sat until they did that, they would 
sit for the next ten years. The manner in 
which this Bill had been treated showed 
that the Government were anxious to 
have some Bill before the House which 
could not be passed, and for the non- 
passing of which they would like to 
throw the blame upon them (the Unionist 
Party) in the country. He said there 
was a desire on the. part of this Party 
(the Unionist) to pass the Bill, and they 
asked the Government to put it in some 
form in which it could be passed in the 
time they had allotted to them, or to 
take some more time to euable them to 
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pass it in its completeness. When he 
took objection to an observation of the 
Prime Minister’s he did not do so in any 
spirit of intolerance. He wished to 
explain. The Prime Minister said it 
was only a question between abandoning 
the Bill or passing it. He (Mr. Jesse 
Collings) thought the proper way of 
expressing Parliamentary dissent to that 
was to say “No.” He was not by doing 
that expressing any objection to the 
Prime Minister's opinion. He was merely 
asserting disagreement from that opinion. 
The country must understand that their 
proceedings on this Bill were being taken 
to rehabilitate the Government—a Go- 
vernment which had wasted valuable 
time and had kept them there for ten or 
eleven months to do work which the 
Government themselves were aware—or 
at least the President of the Local 
Goverument Board knew—was impos- 
sible in the circumstances. He would 
impress it upon the country that they 
(the Unionists) were as anxious as the 
Government that the Bill should be 
passed, and passed in either of two ways 
—divided in such proportion as might 
pass in the time allotted to them now, 
or the whole Bill in a longer period. 
That was the view that they would 
place before the country. 


Mr. W. E. Gladstone rose in his place, 
and claimed to move, “That the Ques- 
tion be now pnt.” 

Question put, “That the Question be 
now put.” 

The House divided:—Ayes 165; 
Noes 116.—(Divisiou List, No. 382.) 

Question put accordingly, “ That this 
House do now adjourn.” 


The House divided:—Ayes 115; 
Noes 165.—( Division List, No. 383.) 


ORDER OF THE 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL.—(No. 274.) 
commiTTEE. [ Progress, 12th December.]} 
[TWENTIETH NIGHT. ] 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
[The Dervury CuHairmayn (Sir J, 
Goldsmid) in the Chair. ] 
Clause 16 (Officers of the Parish 
Council). 
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antes proposed, 
In page 11, line 35, at the end of the clause, 
he words—“ (7) All ish books and 
to Bhar other than thse selating exclusively 
to the affairs of the Church or to ecclesiastical] 
charities, but inclusive of any documents 
directed by law to be kept with the public 
books, writings, and papers of the parish, shall 
either remain in their existing custody, or be 
deposited in such custody as the Parish Council 
may direct; and the Incumbent and Church- 
wardens on the one part, and the Parish Council 
on the other, shall have reasonable access to the 
documents in the custody of the other of them, 
and any difference as to custody or access shall 
be determined by the County Council.”--(Mr. 
H. H. Fowler.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 

In line 1,to leave out from the words “ docu- 
ments,” to the word “remain,” in line 4, in 
order to insert the word “ shall.”—( Wr. Griffith- 
Boscawen.) 





Question again proposed, “ That the 
words ‘other than’ stand part of the 
proposed Amendment.” 

Mr. GRIFFITH - BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge) said, in the absence 
of his hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for the Isle of Wight (Sir R. 


. Webster), he begged to move the Amend- 


ment standing in his name. It was— 


In line 1, leave out from beginning, to 
“shall,” in line 4, and insert “ The custody of 
the registers of baptisms, marriages, and births, 
and of all other books and documents containing 
entries wholly or partly relating to the affairs 
of the Church or to ecclesiastical charities, ex- 
cept documents directed by law to be kept with 
the public books, writings, and papers of the 

arish, shall remain, as provided by the existing 
aw, unaffected by this Act. All other public 
books, writings, and papers of the parish.” 

Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN : Does 
the hon. Member withdraw the Amend- 
ment in his own name ? 

Mr. GRIFFITH - BOSCAWEN: 
Yes, Sir. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN said, 
he desired to move the Amendment 
standing in the name of the Member for 
the Isle of Wight, which had been 
resolved upon as a compromise. It kept 
in the custody of the registrars of 
baptisms, marriages, and births, all 
documents of a purely ecclesiastical 
character and those that were partly 
ecclesiastical, except such documents as 
were directed to be kept elsewhere 
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according to the provisions of existing 
law. He hoped this would be regarded 
as a fair and reasonable compromise. 
He begged to move the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 1, to leave out from beginning, to 
“shall,” in line 4, and insert—* The custody of 
the registers of baptisms, marriages, and births, 
and of all other books and documents containing 
entries wholly or partly relating to the 
of the Church or to ecclesiastical charities, ex- 
cept documents directed by law to be kept with 
the public books, writings, and papers of the 
parish, shall remain, as provided by the existing 
law, unaffected by this Act. All other public 
books, writings, and papers of the parish.” 

Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
proposed Amendment.” 


Tue PRESIDENT or tur LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow.er, Wolverhampton, E.) said, 
the purely secular books of the parish 
would be put into the custody of the new 
authorities ; and documents of the cha- 
racter of minute books and books contain- 
ing ecclesiastical references cr entries 
would remain as they were, and both 
parties in the parish would have refer- 
ence to them if required. In his judgment 
an amicable arrangement would be come 
to on that point. It was purely or largely, 
at any rate, an archeological question in 
which all were interested, aud he was ad- 
vised by his hon. and learned Friend the 
Solicitor General (Sir J. Rigby)—whose 
absence this evening, and more especially 
the cause of it, they all deplored—that 
the Amendment might be accepted. 


Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON (York, 
N.R., Thirsk) was understood to say 
there were other matters which ought 
to be included in this Amendment. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, those 
other matters had no practical application 
in this Amendment. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON 
(Shropshire, Oswestry) asked, what was 
to be doneabout tithe maps ? They formed 
the evidence of the rector to his tithes ; 
und, if they were taken away, how was 
the rector to prove his title? It could 
not be said that a tithe map was a secular 
document. It belonged to the affairs of 
the Church much more than to any one 
else. If they took the case of a parish 
where disturbance had arisen regarding 
tithes, he thought if the map were given 
over to secular control, it would be 
destroyed. He would appeal to the right 
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hon. Gentleman whether it was just to 
take away such evidence of title. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, he would call attention to 
the words at the end of the sub-section as 
it stood 

Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN : That 
will come up by-and-bye. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he could 
not accept the proposal of the Member 
for Thirsk. He had already laid it down 
plainly that the Government would take 
their stand on secular books and papers. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he 
understood froin the right hon. Gentle- 
man that he had come to an arrangement 
in this matter with the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Isle of 
Wight. He (Mr. Balfour) had not been 
cognizant of that, but if that were the 
case—and no doubt it was—the Opposi- 
tion would adhere to the arrangement. 





Question put, and negatived. 


Amendment (Sir R. Webster) agreed 
to. 

Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON 
said, he desired to move the Amend- 
ment standing in the name of the hon. 


Member for Petersfield (Mr. Wick- 
ham). It appeared to him that the 
Parish Council would be a name that 


would not have a local habitation. There 
would be no place in which to put the 
bocks and documents, and. he thought 
that until such place was provided the 
books and documents ought to remain 
with their present custodians. 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 4, to leave out from the word “ cus- 
tody,” to the word “and,” in line 5, and insert 
the words “ until such time as the Parish Council 
shall have provided a fit and proper place for 
their safe custody.”—(Wr. J. Grant Lamson.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
proposed Amendment.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he thought 
the hon. Member had overlooked one part 
of the clause which provided that the 
books should either remain in their ex- 
isting custody 
“or be deposited in such custody as the Parish 
Council may direct.” 

Well, if the Parish Council had no local 
habitation the books and papers would 
remain where they were. The Parish 
Council would be vested with the power 
to procure a parish chest, and would 
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either have to take charge of the docu- 
ments or be deprived of them altogether. 

*Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 

Derby) said, he did not understand the 
clause. The documents would 
“either remain in their existing custody or be 
deposited in such custody as the Parish Council 
might direct.” 
As he understood it, that was a direct 
alternative, and if the existing custodians 
chose to retain the documents they would 
be at liberty to doso. Did the right hon, 
Gentleman mean that, or that the docu- 
ments should be removed at the will of 
the Parish Council ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the matter 
was one of draftsmanship. The docu- 
ments would remain in the charge of 
their existing custodians or not, as the 
Parish Couneil directed. 

*Mr. W. LONG said, it was not a ques- 
tion of draftsmanship, but a question of 
English. ‘There was a direct alternative 
in the Amendment; therefore, it »ppeared 
to him that the documents would in all 
likelihood remain where they were. If 
that was the intention of the clause he 
had no objection to it. He would rather 
stand by the clause than have it altered ; 
but if the intention of the right hon. 
Gentleman and the Government was to 
cast on the Parish Council the obligation 
of deciding whether or not the documents 
were to remain in the hands of the 
present custodians he thought there was 
a practical difficulty which the right hon. 
Gentleman did not quite appreciate. It 
was hard for hou. Members to be accused 
of obstructive tactics when they desired 
to have an explanation of a clause of this 
kind, which was so obscure that the right 
hon. Gentleman in charge of the Bill did 
not understand it himself, and in the 
course of a couple of minutes or so had 
put two different constructions on it, 
Surely the right hon, Gentleman had no 
right to complain of the Opposition if 
they were unable to understand the 
Amendment. He (Mr. Long) should be 
content if the proposal contained two direct 
alternatives, but if the power of directing 
that the documents should either remain 
where they were or should be removed 
to some other place were to be left to the 
will of the Parish Council he ventured to 
submit that they were laying on the 
Council a task that it would be difficult 
to perform. A Parish Council would not 
be like a Local Board or a Municipal Cor- 
poration. It would not have a safe or 
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any other place where documents of this 
kind could be properly taken care of. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that what 
he understood the clause to mean, and 
what he was advised that it did mean, 
was that the parish books should remain 
in the existing custody if no one inter- 
fered or took action in the matter. If 
the Council was dissatisfied with their 
remaining where they were it would direct 
them to be deposited somewhere else. 
That was his meaning, and he deemed 
that it was not inconsistent with anything 
he had said. 

Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, 
N.) wished to call attention to the sub- 
sequent words— 

“ And any difference as to custody or access 
shall be determined by the County Council.” 
The documents were to remain in their 
existing custody or be deposited where 
the Parish Council directed. He appre- 
hended that the persons who at present 
held the documents would desire to con- 
tinue to hold them, and would be allowed 
to do so for the present, and that if there 
was any dispute it would be referred to 
the County Council, and that then, if 
the County Council decided in favour of 
any change, they would 
“be deposited in such custody as the Parish 
Council may direct.” 

That appeared to him to be the way the 
clause would work out in practice. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON 
(Shropshire, Oswestry) said, they were 
very nearly in accord with the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board. He wished to know, 
however, whether the Parish Council 
could commit the care of the dccument 
to a person residing outside the parish. 
He was anxious that they should be kept 
within the parish, and would, therefore, 
suggest that after the words “in such 
custody” the words “in the parish” 
should be added. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, they must 
give the Parish Councillors credit for 
acting in these matters in a businesslike 
way. They might send the papers to 
New Zealand, but he did not think such 
a thing was within the range of proba- 
bility—hardly of possibility. 

*Mr. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) 
said it was desirable to avoid ambiguity. 
The words “as the Parish Council may 
direct ” might have two meanings. They 
might mean that the Council might 
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direct whether the documents might 
remain in the existing custody, or be 
deposited in the custody of other persons, 
or the word “as” might simply refer to 
“such custody,” and in that case the 
direction to the Parish Council went to 
this extent—namely, that if the papers 
did not remain in their existing custody, 
then the Parish Council might say where 
they were to go to. If he understood 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board aright, 
he meant to put the first construction on 
the words. He (Mr. Hobhouse) would 
suggest to the right hon. Gentleman, if 
he wished to carry out his own intention 
without ambiguity, he should put in 
“according as the Parish Council may 
direct.” The Deputy Chairman had put 
the Amendment before the Committee in 
such a way as to exclude an Amendment 
which he (Mr. Hobhouse) had intend to 
move. 

Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: That 
is out of Order after the Amendment of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for the Isle of Wight. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, they were not told what cir- 
cumstances would direct the adoption of 
the second alternative. It seemed to him 
that the words should read “unless the 
Parish Council otherwise direct.” 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, they 
had heard a good deal to-night about 
urging this Bill forward, but it seemed to 
him that the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board had taken up a great deal of time 
with an Amendment which ought not to 
have occupied more than a couple of 
minutes. He wished to say a word as to 
the importance of these documents, not 
from a Church or a local point of view, 
but from a national point of view. They 
were talking about the most valuable 
documents which the country possess. 
These records of parish meetings which, 
to ordinary people, would seem like a lot 
of musty old documents, useful to 
nobody, were of the highest national 
value. Those who had read them found 
that they contained records of everything 
connected with the life of centuries ago. 
They referred to the prices of labour, of 
corn, of land, and so on, and were the 
main source of our knowledge of the life 
of old England—— 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER : I submit that 
all this has already been disposed of by 
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the Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Isle of 
Wight. We have decided that these 
documents are to remain as they are. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: 
ecclesiastical documents ? 

Mr. .H. H. FOWLER: No; all of 
them. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, that 
there was something else dealt with on 
the Amendment besides Vestry minutes. 
All the parish documents would be 
affected, but the Parish Council would 
begin with brand new books, and might 


The 


look upon the ancient records as 
a nuisance. They would not know 
what to do with them, though 


they were documents which, from a 
national point of view, ought to be most 
carefully looked after. They referred to 
a variety of matters non-ecclesiastical. 
They referred to all the revels of the 
olden times, to pounds, stocks, ducking 
stools for scolding women, and a number 
of things which the historian and writer 
in the olden times, when he wished to 
paint a vivid picture of old English life, 
was obliged to have recourse to. 

Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: The 
right hon. Gentleman will see that the 
point in dispute is— 

“Shall either remain in their existing cus- 
tody or be deposited in such custody as the 
Parish Council may direct.” 

The point is not as to what the papers 
are, but what shall be the custody of them. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, he 
quite understood the position, but he 
wished to base on the value of these 
records an argument for their safe cus- 
tody. At present these documents were 
kept in a suitable place. If they were 
place! in the hands of the Parish Coun- 
cil they would not be so safe. That 
body was to be changed every year. 
The Chairman this year might not be the 
Chairman next year. It had been sug- 
gested that each parish should have an 
iron safe, but it must be borne in mind 
that they were dealing with small and 
poor parishes. There were nearly 8,000 
out of the 13,090 parishes of below 400 
population. Between 4,000 and 5,000 
of these parishes were of below 200 
population with a correspondingly small 
income, and yet, very often in these 
parishes the documents were of the 
greatest value. To ask one of these 
Councils to spend £20 or £25 on an iron 
safe would be to ask it for the whole of 
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its income. He was urging the right 
hon. Gentleman to have regard to the 
question of security. At any rate, if the 
right hon. Gentleman carried his poiut, 
and insisted upon the Parish Council 
taking charge of these documents, there 
ought to be a grant from the National 
Exchequer to provide security for them. 
The Parish Council could not provide a 
safe, seeing that it was limited to a 6d. 
rate. 

Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN : The 
right hon. Gentleman must speak to the 
Question before the Committee. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, this 
was an important question. [Cries 
of “Order!”] Ask Mr. Lecky or any 
historian in the country, and he would 
tell them that it would be the greatest 
loss to the country if these papers were 
destroyed. Under the Parish Council 
they might be entrusted toa man who 
wouid keep them in a cupboard, and any- 
one acquainted with a cupboard in a four- 
roomed house would know that that was 
a receptacle for a great many things. 
To put these documents in such a place 
would practically be to destroy them. 
Why should they not remain where they 
were? They should be kept in a place 
of security, and there should be access to 
them at all reasonable times. Why did 
not the Government provide for this, and 
dispose of the subject under discussion in 
a couple of minutes. [*‘ Hear, hear ! " 
Yes, by letting them remain where they 
were. 

Mr. H.H. FOWLER said, the right hon. 
Gentleman insisted that this was a ques- 
tion of great importance, and he (Mr. 
Fowler) was as fully alive to the fact 
as anyone. Probably the right hon. 
Gentleman was not present when the 
Bill was last in Committee and when he 
(Mr. Fowler) had arranged to accept an 
Amendment by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Isle of 
Wight, who had pointed out the import- 
ance of the question and the dangers 
adverted to by the right hon. Gentleman. 
He (Mr. Fowler) had spent a great part 
of last night and of to-day in arriving at 
an agreement with the hon. and learned 
Member. He had come to the decision 
that the documents should remain in their 
existing custody, and the hon. and 
learned Gentleman with whom he had 
beeu in conference was satisfied with that 
result. He did not intend to depart from 
that understanding. 
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Sir R. TEMPLE asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman intended to allow 
the Parish Council to send these docu- 
ments out of the parish ? 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, it 
would be inconvenient to leave these 
papers in the hands of parish clerks, 
many of whom might live outside the 
parishes. He knew the right hon. Gentle- 
,man the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board was with themiin this matter, 
but did not think he appreciated this 
point as strongly as they did. He (Mr. 
Stanley Leighton) had known a case 
where a Churchwarden had placed the 
parish papers in a public-house, where 
they had remained until rescued by an 
antiquarian. 

*Mr. W. LONG said, he largely but not 
entirely agreed with the views expressed 
by his right hon. Friend (Mr. Jesse 
Collings), and he largely shared some of 
the fears expressed by gentlemen on this 
(the Opposition) side of the House that 
what was proposed in the clause would be 
found somewhat difficult to carry out. In 
view of the position taken up by the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board 
he would suggest to his hon. Friends 
that it would not be fair or desirable or 
profitable to press on the Government 
any change of view. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS desired to 
ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board to consider one point before 
the Report. There were heaps of papers, 
some of them single sheets of paper—he 
had seen them himself. 

Tur DEPUTY CHAIRMAN : Order, 
order! The right hon. Gentleman has 
said that several times before. 





Question put, and agreed to. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. MALLOCK (Devon, Torquay) 
said, he desired to move the Amend- 
ment standing in his name, which 
was— 

In line 5, after the word “direct,” insert 
“and where, after the passing of this Act, one 
portion of an ancient parish is a rural parish 
with a Parish Council, and another portion is 
an urban district with a District Council, all 
such books and documents shall either remain 
in their existing custody or be deposited in such 
custody as the County Council may direct.” 
There were many parishes, one part of 
each of which was situated in a rural 
sanitary district and the other part in an 
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urban sanitary district, and in those cases 
the rural part of the parish would havea 
Parish Council and the urban part a 
District Council. His point was that a 
question might arise as to the custody of 
documents. Both parts of the parish 
would be equally interested, as in the 
ease of tithe maps; and his suggestion 
was that the County Council should have 
charge of all such documents. He could 
give two cases of parishes thus situated. 
In one the parish church and the Vestry 
meeting place were in the urban part of 
the parish, and of course, it would be 
absurd to suppose that these documents 
could be taken from that part of the 
parish and handed over to the Parish 
Council. In the second case, the parish 
chureh and the place where the Vestry 
meeting was held were situated in the 
rural part of the parish, and he thought 
the rural part of the parish would be un- 
willing to give up these documents to 
the Council controlling the other part— 
especially as in the case of tithe maps, 
the rural part of the parish would have 
more interest in the documents then the 
urban. He had placed the Amendment 
on the Paper with a view to calling 
attention to the matter so that the neces- 
sary alterations might be carried out, and 
he hoped the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board would give his attention 
to the matter. 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 5, after “direct,” insert “and where, 
after the passing of this Act, one portion of an 
ancient parish is arural parish with a Parish 
Council, and another portion is an urban dis- 
trict with a District Council, all such books and 
documents shall either remain in their existing 
custody or be deposited in such custody as the 
County Council may direct.” 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he quite 
appreciated the intention of the hon. 
Member, and agreed with him that it 
was necessary to make such a provision. 
The matter would not be lost sight of ; 
and, if they found that the point raised 
was not covered, words dealing with it 
would be inserted, when they came to a 
later stage, at which the question could 
be properly raised. 

Sir F. S. POWELL (Wigan) said, 
it was quite clear from the Amendment 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for the Isle of Wight that there 
were two classes of document 
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Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: Order! 
That does not refer to this question. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) begged 
to move the Amendment standing in the 
name of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Rotherhithe (Mr. Macdona)— 

In line 7, after the word “documents,” to 
insert the words “upon payment of the cus- 
tomary fees.” 

There were eases in which this provision 
would be necessary. 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted,” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he quite 
appreciated the idea of the hon. Member 
who put down, the Amendment, but he 
must point out that there was a division 
of jurisdiction. His Amendment dealt 
with finspection by the Incumbent and 
Churechwardens on the one hand and the 
Parish Council on the other, and in either 
case the inspection would be free. Fees 
would be charged only when strangers 
came in. 

Sir R. WEBSTER said, there were 
statutory fees in many cases for the 
inspection of documents. The official in- 
spection, to which the right hon. Gentle- 
referred, would be free; but that would 
not apply to cases that were not official. 
He thought some words ought to be in- 
serted, otherwise difficulties would arise. 

*Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
C. Russeit, Hackney, 8.) said, what 
the learned Gentleman said was quite 
true ; but the clause excluded outsiders 
from the privileges he mentioned. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER moved to add 
at the end of the clause— 

“(8) Every County Council shall from time 
to time inquire into the manner in which the 
parish books and documents are kept with a 
view to the proper preservation thereof, and 
shall make such orders as they think necessary 
for such preservation, and those orders shall be 
complied with by the Parish Council or parish 
meeting.” 

Question proposed, “ That the Sub- 
section be there added.” 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, he wished to 
move, in line 1, to leave out “ shall” and 
insert “may.” The question of “ shall” 
and “may” had been raised before ; 
but it was well to raise it in this case, 
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because they had here the words 
“from time to time.” What did those 
words mean? They imposed a duty 
updh the County Council, and left no dis- 
cretion to that Council as to when they 
would carry out the duty. He sub- 
mitted that the word should be “ may ” 
rather than “shall.” By “shall” they 
compelled the County Council to carry 
out the duty. The Bill, however, gave 
no power to anyone to compel them to act. 
*Sir C. RUSSELL said, he was sorry 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bordesley (Mr. Jesse Collings) was 
not in his place. If he were he would 
give an angry reply, he thought, to the 
hon. Gentleman who had just spoken. 
This was, in fact, a proposal of the 
Government favoured by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bor- 
desley for the safeguarding of docu- 
ments. It was the duty of the 
Council to inquire into this matter ; and 
why should they not? And if it was 
necessary they should do so, why should 
it not be provided for in the clause ? 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, he wanted 
to know how often they were to inspect 
the documents—once a year, or every six 
months, or how often? ‘The words 
from “time to time” were vague. 


Question, “That the word ‘shall,’ 
stand part of the Sub-section,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN said, 
he begged to move to amend the Amend- 
ment by providing that the documents 
in question should be documents “ in the 
custody of the Parish Council.” The result 
would be to limit the right of inquiry to 
those documents which were given over 
to the Parisk Council to keep. There 
might be cases in which the Vestry had 
not kept their documents as well as they 
should have done; but, granting that, 
the proper authority to inquire into the 
matter should be some ecclesiastical 
authority, and not any secular authority. 
He thought he was ouly carrying out the 
intention of the Government by moving 
this Amendment. 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be inserted in the proposed 
Amendment be there inserted.” 


Sir R. WEBSTER said, he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would accept 
the Amendment as being in the spirit of 
the compromise already arrived at, that 
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documents partaking of an ecclesiastical 
character should remain in ecclesiastical 
custody. This was no right why they 
should go under any secular authority. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he thought 
it was evident that the sub-section re- 
ferred entirely to Parish Council ‘or 
parish meeting documents. They could 
not go into the question of the custody 
of documents not under the control of 
these bodies—documents that were out- 
side the purview of the Bill. Personally, 
he very much wished they could, but 
they could not. He rather thought, from 
the letter of Mr. Sidney Lee in The 
Times and other sources of information, 
that there were a great many of these 
valuable documents which were not so 
well kept as they should be ; but he saw 
no feasible way of dealing with the 
matter. He would suggest that, instead 
of “ custody,” the word “ control ” should 
be substituted. “ Under the control of 
the Parish Council” would meet the 
case, he thought. 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN said, 
he was prepared to accept the right hon. 
Gentleman’s suggestion, and he would 
ask leave to withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER moved to insert 
the words, “Under the control of the 
Parish Council.” 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be inserted.” 


Mr. TOMLINSON asked why they 
should not add “ parish meeting ?” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER : Oh, no. 
Question put, and agreed to. 


*Sir F. S. POWELL said, he would 
move at the end of the sub-section to 
omit the words “ parish meeting.” He 
did not see why the parish meeting 
should be included; and perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman would consider the 
matter before Report, in which event he 
would not press the Amendment. He 
could not understand what power the 
parish meeting had with regard to 
custody of documents. 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the Sub-section to leave out the 
words “ parish meeting.” —( Sir F. S. Powell.) 
*Mr. H. H. FOWLER 


suid, the 


Government had endeavoured to carry 
out the views of the right hon. Gentle- 


Sir R. Webster 
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man the Member for Halifax (Mr. Stans- 
feld), and that was the reason for the 
inclusion of the parish meeting. There 
would be an opportunity on a later 
clause for dealing with this matter, and 
if the Committee then thought fit, they 
could say whether the words should be 
retained. 

*Sirm M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
W.) said, he would like to know the pre- 
cise effect of the right hon. Gentleman's 
Amendment. What power would the 
County Council have to make orders for 
the preservation of these documeuts ? 
Supposing it made an order that pre- 
cautions should be taken ; who was to 
compel the Parish Council to carry it 
out ? 

*Smrr C. RUSSELL said, ample power 
was given to the County Council to act 
in the matter. 

*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said it seemed 
to him that the County Council had no 
sufficient power in the matter. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
the right hon. Gentleman’s Amendment 
was very cumbersome. The County 
Council was to see that the books and 
documents were to kept in proper preser- 
vation. Ifa mandate were issued by the 
County Council, what if the Parish 
Council had no money with which to carry 
that mandate out ? Were they to have 
actions brought and costs given against 
the Parish Council, or were the members 
of the Parish Council to be imprisoned 
for non-compliance—for not doing that 
which they were unable to do ? 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, the Amendment applied not 
only to the exercise of the powers of the 
County Council in respect of the Parish 
Council, but also of the parish meeting. 
As he read the Amendment, the County 
Council was to look after the preserva- 
tion of books and documents 

Str R. WEBSTER said, he would 
venture to point out to his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Gibson Bowles) that the explana- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman was 
quite satisfactory. The parish meeting 
would have the same power as the Parish 
Council. 

*Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Univer- 
sity) said, as a member of a County 
Council, it would be well they should 
know whether, where there were, say, 
400 parishes in a country, the Council 
was to send Commissioners to inquire 
how the parish documents in each in- 
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stance were kept, or were they to con- 
tent themselves with issuing Circulars on 
the subject ? 


Sir C. ROSSELL: A reasonable 
mode by which these inquiries of the 
County Council as to the condition of 
parish documents shall from time to time 
be made would be by Circular, which, I 
am sure, the Parish Authorities will deem 
it their dnty to courteously answer. A 
still easier way would be to get the 
representatives of the different parishes 
on the County Council to say what was 
the condition of the documents. 


*Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, he thought 
that mode impracticable. If he, as a 
member of the County Council, were 
asked on the spur of the moment, what 
was the state of the documents of the 
parishes in his division he would not be 
able to answer. Members of the County 
Council did not carry such information 
in their minds, and they could only 
arrive at it by an elaborate perambula- 
tion of the parishes they represented. 
The Government proposed to place an 
additional burden on the County Couneil 
which it might not be able to bear. He 
did not say that it was not a proper thing 
for the Council to do, but it was quite a 
new function, and it ought to be made 
clear how the County Council was to 
discharge it. 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Immense 
duties will be devolved on the County 
Councils by the Bill, but we do not 
tell the County Councils how they 
are to discharge those duties. The 
County County Councils are composed 
of capable and responsible men, and we 
cannot say to them—* You are to doa 
certain thing in a certain way.” A 
small County Council may do it in one 
way, and a large County Council in 
another way. The hon. Gentleman com- 
plains of this as a burden imposed on the 
County Council. An appeal was made 
to the Government to do something in 
this direction on account of the negligent 
manner in which documents have been 
kept, and the Government put in this 
clause, made it a statutory duty of the 
County Council, in such manner as they 
think best toiinquire into the condition of 
parish documents, and make it the duty 
of the Parish Councils to act on their 
directions in that regard. I am satisfied 
with the clause asit stands, and I think 
our proposal is the proper thing to do. 
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Mr. BONSOR (Surrey, Wimbledon) 
said, he objected to these new duties 
being cast on the County Council. A 
short time ago the Councils had had the 
Shop Hours Act placed upon them, and 
they were asked to appoint Inspectors to 
go over the country to see that the pro- 
visions of the Act were carried out. The 
result was that the Act was a dead 
letter. He believed that if the Govern- 
ment placed on the County Councils the 
duty of seeing after the various parish 
documents, they would arrive at no 
practical effect. If the Government 
wanted those documents kept in order, 
the proper authority to go to was the 
Parish Council, which should be given 
power to take charge of the documents. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) said, 
that the County Council had now got to 
revise all the sanitary affairs of all the 
parishes inthe county. But that did not 
mean that the County Council were to 
send men to perambulate through the 
country to see that there was nothing 
wrong. It meant that if anyone saw 
anything wrong in his parish, he could 
appeal to the County Council. He took 
it that it would be the same with the 
parish doeuments. 

*Sir F. S. POWELL said, that he had 
personal experience of the great incon- 
venience caused by the loss of parish 
documents in the case of enclosure re- 
wards, and as some provision was 
necessary to preserve these documents in 
the future, he hoped the Government 
would press this Amendment. 


Question, “ That those words be there 
added,” put, and agreed to. 


Question, “That the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Clause 17 
parishes.) 


Mr. FORWOOD (Lancashire, Orms- 
kirk) moved to amend the clause in line 
36, after the words “ by the,” by the in- 
sertion of “parish meeting,or.” The 
effect of the Amendment would be to 
give the parish meeting power of report- 
ing their wishes in regard to this matter 
before the formation of the Parish Coun- 
cil. The large parishes existed perhaps 
in a greater degree in the North of 
England than in other parts of the 
country, and be might mention that in 
his own constituency there was a parish 


(Provision as to large 
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containing 5,000 or 6,000 people, and in 
a parish of that kind it would be very 
difficult to have a representative meet- 
ing for the election of the Parish Coun- 
cil. His wish was to have this question 
of dividing the parish into wards or dis- 
tricts brought before the parish meeting 
at the outset, and not after the formation 
of the Parish Council. This was the 
precedent set in municipal boroughs. 
When a municipal borough was going to 
be incorporated and divided into wards, 
the first process was to divide the wards, 
and then arrange for the representation 
afterwards. 


Amendment proposed, in line 36, 
after the words “by the,” to insert the 
words “parish meeting, or.”—(Mr. For- 
wood.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I think the 
right hon. Gentleman has not quite 
grasped the framework of the Bill. By 
the clauses we have already enacted there 
is no question of the parish meeting 
having any jurisdiction whatever in the 
matter. The Parish Council will be 


formed immediately on the Bill receiv- 


ing the Royal Assent. There is no 
analogy between the present case and a 
municipal borough being incorporated. 
The Amendment is inconsistent with the 
framework of the Bill, which, as I have 
said, provides that there must be a Parish 
Council for every parish with a certain 
population. I prefer the clause as it stands. 
Mr. FORWOOD said, his desire was 
to secure that before the election took 
place in a large parish, that parish should 
be divided into districts or wards, and 
that each district or ward should have 
the opportunity of electing its own repre- 
sentative to form part of the Parish 
Council. Inthe parish of Lydiate, in 
his constituency, there were four or five 
large townships, and unless some sugges- 
tion tike his was adopted these places 
would be very inadequately represented in 
the Parish Council elected by the parish 
meeting. If the Amendment were 
adopted he should proceed further, by 
moving to insert after “parish,” in line 
38, the words— 
“Or any township forming part of such 
parish, containing not less than 300 inhabitants.” 
*Sir J. DORINGTON said, he thought 
that what the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Ormskirk Division would 


Mr. Forwood 
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not be accomplished by the words pro- 
posed, because the parish meeting did not 
come into effect at once, and the ward 
arrangements were wanted before any- 
thing was done. He suggested the 
addition wf words giving the County 
Council power to move in tae matter 
before “the appointed day.” 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER : I do not think 
that would meet the difficulty. It would 
introduce a new authority in conflict with 
the other one. I should prefer the clause 
as it stands. Suppose the Parish Council 
does not be elected, you have a provision 
by which one-sixth of the parochial 
electors may make an application to the 
County Council, if necessary. If one- 
sixth be considered too large, I will con- 
sider a proposal to reduce it. 

*Mr. W. LONG said, he did not think 
the Amendment suggested by the right 
hon. Gentleman would meet the difficulty. 
The parish meeting would assemble to 
elect the Parish Council, and as under 
the Bill the wards would not be brought 
into existence previous to that election, 
they would have in those large populous 
parishes in the North of England, each 
comprising. two or more townships 
of varying population, the Parish 
Council elected by the majority 
of those who could conveniently attend 
the parish meeting, and consequently 
there would be no_ protection, for 
minorities. The difficulty lay in the fact 
that the members of the Parish Council 
would be elected for the whole of the 
parish, as the wards would not be 
brought into existence previous to the 
election. The evil might afterwards be 
remedied, but undoubtedly in the first 
election the minority of the parish 
would not have a fair share of the repre- 
sentation. If the Amendment of his 
right hon. Friend were accepted, it would 
bring a new authority into the field, but, 
at the same time, it would deal with this 
difficulty. 

*Sir C. RUSSELL said, that care 
was taken of the interests of the 
minority by the provision giving one- 
sixth of the parochial electors powers to 
move in the matter, and the President of 
the Local Government Board was pre- 
pared to consider a proposal for a reduc- 
tion of that number. 

Mr. FORWOOD said, he _ should 
insist that the proper course to take 
would be to divide the parish into wards 
before there was any parish election. 
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Mr. H. HOBHOUSE suggested that 
the application for the division of a 
parish into wards should be made by one- 
tenth of the parochial electors, instead of 
one-sixth as provided by the Bill. He 
thought that would best secure the object 
of the Member for Ormskirk. 

Mr. FORWOOD said, that if his 
point were met in that way by the 
President of the Local Government 
Board he would withdraw his Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I am quite 
willing to assent to the alteration. 


Tocal Government 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 11, line 27, to leave out “ one-sixth,” 
in order to insert “ one-tenth.”—(Wr. H. Hob- 
house.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Mr. FORWOOD said that, after the 
word “ parish,” 


In page 1!, line 38, he proposed to insert 
the words “ or one-sixth of the parochial electors 
in any township forming part of such parish, 
and containing not less than 300 inhabitants.” 


His object was to give toevery parish, or 


section of a large parish, an opportunity 
of being heard on this question of a divi- 
sion of the parish into wards. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 11, line 38, after the word “ parish,” 
insert, “ or one-sixth of the parochial electorate 
in any township forming part of such parish, and 
not containing less than 300 inhabitants.’— 
(Mr. Forwood.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER remarked that 
the right hon. Gentleman said that if the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Somerset were accepted he would with- 
draw his Amendment, and now he pro- 
posed it in another guise, which he (Mr. 
Fowler) was not prepared to accept. 


Ouestion put, and negatived. 
Pp ? 5 


On Motion of Mr. H. H. Fow.er the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 

In page 11, line 39, after the word “large,” 
to insert the words “or different parts of the 
population so situated.” 

Masor DARWIN said that, before 
proceeding to his Amendment, he wished 
to point out there were five Amendments 
standing in his name, but he did not 
father the last two. These were as 
follows :— 
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Page 12, line 1, after “ that,” leave out to end 
of line 2, and insert “ these divisions shall have 
for the purposes of this Act the same powers, 
duties, and responsibilities as rural parishes. 


In page 12, line 3, leave out “County 
Council,” and insert “ Local Government Board.” 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he might 
save time if he said at once he proposed to 
accept the first three and not the last two. ° 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 11, line 40, after the word “incon- 
venient,” to insert the words “or that it is de- 
sirable for any reason that certain parts of the 
parish should be separately represented on the 
Council.” —(CMajor Darwin.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 11, line 41, to leave out the words 
“that purpose,’ and insert the words “the 
purpose of electing Councillors.” —(.Vajor Dar- 
win.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 11, line 41, after the word “ wards,” 
insert the words “to be galled parish wards.” 
(Major Darwin.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Sir C. W. DILKE said, he wished to 
move, in page 12, line 2, after the word 
“ward,” to insert— 

“The County Councils shall fix the number 

of Councillors in each ward according to the 
population of each ward,” 
If that was the intention of the Govern- 
ment, it would be better to introduce 
those words ; but if the Governmeut pre- 
ferred any other form of words he was 
agreeable. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 12, line 2, after the word “ ward,” to 
insert the words “the County Council shall fix 
the number of Councillors in each ward accord- 


‘ing to the population of each ward.—(Sir C. W. 


Ditke.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH thought 
these words unduly limited the discretion 
of the County Council. He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board would not 
accept these words. It would, he thought, 
be better for the County Council to 
divide them into wards as they thought 
desirable. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the Act 
of 1888 provided that in the arrange- 
ment of the electoral divisions population 
should be taken as the guiding principle 
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upon which those divisions should be 
defined. He remembered in the dis- 
cussion on the clause the point raised by 
the hon. Gentleman was the question of 
rateable value. They, then sitting on 
that side of the House, said they must 
be guided by population entirely. He 
was somewhat taken by surprise by the 
present Amendment, and he had not had 
time to look into the question. 

Mr. STANSFELD (Halifax) said, 
he agreed with the right hon. Gentleman 
as to their view on that occasion. The 
words of the 51st section of the Act of 
1888 were— 

“ The division shall be arranged with a view 

to the population of each division being as 
nearly as conveniently may be equal, regard 
being had to the distribution and pursuits of 
such population.” 
It was evident on the face of that clause 
the meaning of it at that time was that 
they should have the idea of equality 
and uniformity subject to the conditions 
of the pursuits aud distribution of the 
population. The leading idea should be to 
sub-divide a district into electoral districts 
according to population, but they should 
modify that according to other conditions 
such as the pursuits and distribution of 
the population. As he understood, his 
right hon. Friend left it to the President 
of the Local Government Board to meet 
it in some way that might be practicable 
and sufficient. Perhaps his right hon. 
Friend who moved the Amendment 
would be prepared to adopt and accept 
the words of the Act of 1888. 

*Mr. W. LONG said, the interpreta- 
tion the right hon. Gentleman placed 
upon their Act was not accurate ; it was, 
he thought, that rateable value should be 
taken into account, and also the pursuits 
of the people and the characteristics of 
the neighbourhood. 

*Sin C. W. DILKE felt quite sure that 
what his right hon. Friend had said, and 
what had been said from the Front 
Bench opposite, had weight. The words 
of his Amendment might be too strict, 
and might be held to be an absolute 
direction to have regard to population 
alone, and he was, therefore, quite wil- 
ling to ask leave to withdraw his Amend- 
ment in order to substitute— 

‘tin fixing the number of Councillors in each 
ward the County Council shall have regard to 
population.” 

That left it open to them to show that 
population should be a matter mainly 
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borne in view, and allowed the carrying 
into effect of the other considerations to 
which the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site had called attention. If that was 
not accepted, and he was forced to a 
Division, he would rather divide on the 
stronger form of words. 

Mr. STANSFELD asked if the right 
hon. Gentleman would not be content 
with the very words of the 5lst section 
of the Act of 1888 ? 

*Sir ©. W. DILKE said, the actual 
words of the section would not apply to 
this clause as this was not a ques- 
tion of single Member constituencies. 
The clause was a slight clause, and 
would hardly bear so elaborate a form 
of words as those of the Act of 1888, 
In the Avt of 1888 they were dealing 
with the matter on a large scale, whereas 
in this case they were ouly dealing with 
comparatively small rural parishes, and he 
should have thought the words he sug- 
gested better than the elaborate form of 
words in the section. 

Str R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 
said, he might perhaps point out 
that if the form of words suggested 
were adopted it would be taken as a 
direction that population alone would be 
regarded. Some general words, he 
thought, must be added. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER suid, he saw 
the difficulty, but he could not pretend 
that he had had time to consider the matter. 
He had no doubt that the recollection of his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Halifax 
(Mr. Stansfeld) and hon. Gentlemen 
opposite was more correct than his own ; 
but he would suggest that the right hon. 
Gentleman should not press the matter 
to a Division, but should bring up words 
ou the Report stage, when they corld 
consider the best course to be adopted. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE said, there was 
another difficulty about adopting the 
words of the sectionof 1888; there existed 
no last Census. As regarded those wards, 
the Census was parish by parish, and 
there was no Census in which the popu- 
lation of these wards could be ascer- 
tained by the last Census. They could 
ascertain the number of houses in the 
ward and the number of electors, but 
there was no Census. He would accept 
the suggestion of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of ‘Trade 
if he would make it in the altered form 
that he would himself put down words 
on the Report stage. 
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Sir R. PAGET said, the words sug- 
gested would not apply to this clause, 
because the clause already stated— 

“A County Council may, on application by 
the Parish Council, or not less than one-sixth of 
the parochial electors of a parish, and on being 
satisfied that the area or population of the 
parish is so large as to make a single parish 
meeting for the election of Councillors imprac- 
ticable or inconvenient, order that a parish be 
divided for that purpose into wards.” 

The right hon. Gentleman’s Amendment 
would deal with population alone. 

Sir C. W. DILKE said, the area was 
not the guiding principle as to represen- 
tation. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, he would 
suggest that they leave out all reference 
to Census and be content with these 
words of the 51st section— 


“The wards shall be arranged with a view to | 


the population of each ward being as nearly as 
conveniently may be equal.” 


Sir C. W. DILKE said, the words 
should be 
“ proportionate to the number of electors,” 
because they did not always contain the 
same numbers. 

Mr. STANSFELD, contivnuing— 


“Regard being had to the distribation and 
pursuits of such population.” 


It seemed to him that would cover the | 


whole ground, and give an elasticity 


to the division that would meet the occa- | 


sion. 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he would | 
accept the suggestion of his right hon. | 


Friend the Member for the Forest of 


Dean (Sir C. Dilke), and confer with | 


him before Report in order to see what 
could be done. 

*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
alter the Amendment so that regard 
should be had to area. 

*Sir F.S. POWELL said, he wished 
to draw the attention of the Government 
to Section 9, Sub-section 3 of the Public 
Health Act, 1875, where the Statute said-— 

“Where a rural Union is made part of an 
urban district the Local Government Board 
may by order divide such parish into separate 
wards, and determine the number of Councillors 
to be elected by such wards respectively, in 
such a manner as to provide for the due repre- 
sentation of such part of the parish situate in the 
rural district.” 

Those were better words than the limit- 
ing words suggested. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn, 
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Mr. H. HOBHOUSE moved to omit 
the words “ one-sixth,” in order to insert 
the words “ one-tenth.” 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 12, line 4, to leave out the words 
“ one-sixth,” and insert the words “ one-tenth.” 
—(Mr. H. Hobhouse.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Masor DARWIN said, in moving the 
consequential Amendment standing in his 
name, his object was to make it clear that 
where a parish was divided into wards 
for the election of Guardians that in such 
a ward there need be no parish meeting, 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 12, line 7, after the word “into,” to 
| insert the word “ parish.”—{ Majer Darwin.) 


} 
| 
| 





Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON said, that 
| to carry out the intentions of the words 
“a separate parish meeting,” it would be 
| necessary to insert “for the purpose of 
electing Councillors,” and he, therefore, 
| begged to propose the insertion of those 
| words, 
| Amendment propose, 

In page 12, line 8, after the word “ meeting,” 
to insert the words “for the purpose of electing 
Councillors.”— (Mr. J. Grant Lawson.) 

Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON said, it 
| had just beeu pointed out to him that the 
Amendment was unnecessary, and, there- 
fore, he would ask leave to withdraw it. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, before 
the Amendment was withdrawn he 
| wished to ask if it was intended to confer 
any other power than that of electing 
Councillors ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Not under 


this clause, certainly. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
*Sir J. DORINGTON (Gloucester, 


Tewkesbury) said, the Amendment he 
had placed on the Paper referred toa 
matter he mentioned when they were 
discussing the first clause, and it was to 
provide a bit of machinery to guard 
against a difficulty which he knew would 
urise. The best instance he could give 
was in his own district, where there was 
an urban district of about 12,000 inhabi- 
tants which divided the remainder of the 
parish into two parts, one portion con- 
taining 1,500, the other about 2,000 in- 
habitants, and at the nearest point there 
was about two miles between the two. 
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They really ought to be two separate 

rishes. In carrying out this Bill they 
esired to make all their arrangements as 
perfect as they could at the first start, 
and he suggested that the division 
created by Clause 1 should be carried 
further, to parishes in the condition de- 
scribed above—namely, that they ought 
to be divided into separate parishes, 
and his Amendment provided that these 
separate districts should become separate 
parishes as was provided for in Section 1 
when they were excluded from the urban 
part. 





Amendment proposed, 

In page 12, line 8, at end to add the following 
sub-section :—*(4.) Provided also, that when 
an existing parish is about to be divided under 
the provisions of Section 1, Sub-section 3 of 
this Act, and where the portion which is within 
the rural sanitary district is, in the opinion of 
the Rural Sanitary Authority, so separated and 
divided by the intervening urban district as to 
render it inconvenient for administration as a 
single parish, the Rural Sanitary Authority may 
before the appointed day, with the sanction of 
the Local Government Board, divide such por- 
tion into two or more parts, and declare each 
part to be a separate parish in like manner as if 
they had been constituted separate parishes 
under ‘The Divided Parishes Act, 1876,’ and 
other Acts amending the same, but no such part 
so divided shall have a less population than 200.” 
(Sir J. Dorington.) 


Question proposed, “ That the Sub- 
section be there added.” 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he quite 
appreciated the object his hon. Friend 
had in view ; but what the hon. Baronet 
was dealing with was Sub-section 3, 
Clause 1, which provided— 

“The part of the parish which is within the 
district, and the part which is without, shall as 
from the appointed day ” 
become separate parishes. The County 
Council were empowered by the Local Go- 
vernment Act of 1888 to divide parishes, 
and: it was contemplated that where 
parts of parishes which under the Bill 
became a new parish that it was improper 
to retain them as one parish were 
so situated, they were to be dealt 
with in another way. The County 
Council had power to do that under the 
Local Government Act. This Bill, by 
Clause 30, Sub-section 1, expressly 
required that— 

“Every County Council shall forthwith take 
into consideration every such case within their 
county.” 


The hon. Baronet’s proposal was that 
Sir J. Dorington 
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when the Rural Sanitary Authority were 
of opinion that the parish was 

“so separated and divided by the intervening 
urban district as to render it inconvenient for 
administration as a single parish, the Rural 
Sanitary Authority may before the appointed 
day, with the sanction of the Local Government 
Board, divide such portion into two or more 
parts,” 

In the next place, it would require the 
sanction of the Local Government Board, 
and the granting of that sanction would 
involve a local inquiry, which would 
throw an immense amount of labour upon 
the Local Government Board, and cause 
considerable delay. The matter had been 
most carefully considered by the authori- 
ties, and they advised him it would not 
simplify and aecelerate matters if the hon. 
Baronet’s Amendment were accepted, 
but would, on the contrary, create both 
delay and confusion. They further 
thought that the work would be more 
rapidly done by the County Council 
under Clause 30 of the Bill, and he 
therefore hoped the hon. Baronet would 
not press the Amendment. 

*Mr. W. LONG said, his hon. Friend 
who moved this Amendment was Chair- 
man of a County Council which had 
been called upon, since the Act of 1888, 
to administer that Act, and had done so 
with signal success, and he ventured to 
say this Amendment dealt with what 
had been found a practical difficulty under 
the Act of 1888. No one could explain 
so well as his hon. Friend could what 
were the difficulties that had arisen, and 
it was proposed by the Amendment to 
meet one of those difficulties. It seemed 
to him the main objection of the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
was that the Rural Sanitary Authority 
was called upon to act in a certain manner 
by the Amendment. He did not know 
what the views of the Government 
might be as to “the appointed day,” or 
when, after the Debate that took place 
earlier, they anticipated this Bill would 
come into effect ; but when they found it 
their duty to consider Amendments they 
believed “the appointed day” would be 
the day indicated by the President of the 
Local Government Board a short time ago, 
and now it was open to conjecture what 
would be “ the appointed day.” This dis- 
aster, if it be a disaster, or this delay, he 
thought, afforded a new opportunity for 
considering some of these practical diffi- 
culties. He hoped the Committee would 
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not regard the Rural Sanitary Authority 
as one that could not be trusted. He had 
great respect for the Local Government 
Board and the officials connected with it ; 
but having had the advantage of being 
at the Board for some years, he knew 
perfectly well that what appeared to be 
simple and easy to the Department was 
found to be difficult in the locality when 
it was called upon to administer 
the powers conferred by Parliament. 
If the right hon. Gentleman did not see 
his way to accept the Amendment as it 
stood he hoped he would make some 
provision which would enable these 
practical difficulties, which might arise, 
to be dealt with. 

*Sir J. DORINGTON said, the right 
hon. Gentleman had suggested that this 
method would be a very slow one, but if 
the right hon. Gentleman would point to 
anything more rapid he would assent to 
it. He objected to two separate and 
totally dissimilar parishes, which bad 
nothing in common, being placed under 
the same Parish Council. The provisions 
in the Act of 1888 as regarded the 
formation of parishes were extremely 
good, but necessarily long, although not 
too long, when they purposed to deal 
with conflicting interests; but in this 
ease there would be no_ conflicting 
interests. If the County Council were 
to be the power to act in this matter 
under the Act of 1888 it would take a 
long time—many months—before they 
could deal with it and dispose of it. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he sym- 
pathised with the case which had been 
presented by the hon. Baronet, but he 
could not admit that the County Councils 
ought to take so much time, and he did 
not think that they would. He did not, 
however, wish to reject the suggestion at 
ounce. Clause 30 was the proper place 
for bringing it up, and perhaps at that 
point some machinery could be devised 
which would achieve the object of the 
hon. Baronet, without impairing the 
efficiency of the County Council. He 
thought the best course would be to 
expedite the action of the County Coun- 
cil instead of setting up another authority 
which could not unite parishes or deal 
with urban parishes. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
there was an inconvenience in the present 
arrangement which would be remedied 
by his hon. Frieud’s Amendment. His 
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point dealt with two portions of the same 
parish cut in two by an intervening 

Urban Authority which belonged to the 
old civil parish. Under the Bill as it 
stood they would create a Parish Council 
in each of these portions, and the object 
of the Amendment was to prevent that 
being necessary, and to enable the matter 
to be dealt with by a quick and easy 
process. They created one Parish 
Council for these two parishes, and the 
object of the Amendment was to place 
them both in the position of an in- 
dependent authority. The Government 
proposed to place two portions of one 
parish which were absolutely separate 
under the same Parochial Council. Surely 
that was a roundabout way of creating a 
Parochial Council. He hoped the Go- 
vernment would accept the Amendment, 
which, among other advantages, would 
enable an operation which now took 
almost a year to carry out to be carried 
out in a fortnight or a month. 

Mr. STANSFELD (Halifax) said, 
that the hon. Baronet proposed that 
where an existing rural parish was about 
to be divided in consequenee of a 
portion which was urban cutting it in 
two, that measures should be taken to 
constitute them as separate parishes. But 
the general idea was not to multiply but 
to unite small parishes and make them 
larger, and he wanted to know why the 
hon. Baronet excluded from his Amend- 
ment the faculty of uniting these parts 
with some other parish or partof a parish. 
Under existing conditions they could not 
ouly be divided into several parishes, but 
they might be united. Each of them 
might be united with some other parish 
by the County Council. The real ques- 
tion seemed to him to be, as the President 
of the Local Government Board had 
stated, whether it was not advisable and 
possible to expedite and facilitate the 
process by which the Connty Council 
could effect that operation. He would 
suggest that practically the best course 
would be to accept the view of his right 
hon. Friend and leave him to settle the 
matter. 

*Mr. W. LONG said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had entirely mistaken the 
spirit of his hon. Frieud’s Amendment. 
If the right hon. Member for Halifax 
had rightly interpreted the intentions of 
the Government, and his reply was in 
conformity to their wishes, then they 
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would have introduced a new matter, 
which would lead to considerable dis- 
cussion. They had already dealt with 
the proposal that small parishes should 
be grouped, and hon. Gentlemen opposite 
were as determined as they were on that 
side of the House that there should be 
no grouping of parishes. The proposal 
of his hon. Friend was not that small 
detached parts of parishes which had no, 
so to speak, location in their own civil 
parish, and which, therefore, could pro- 
perly be joined to other parishes, which 
the clauses in the Act of 1888 proposed to 
deal with, but that places which were 
themselves capable of administering their 
own affairs and large enough should be 
entitled to do so, and that they should be 
entitled to become separate parishes 
instead of being forced to be called upon 
to elect one Parish Council. The Mem- 
ber for Halifax said if they adopted the 
Amendment they would be going back 
upon the proposal already made, and 
that, instead of facilitating local govern- 
ment, they would be increasing the local 
government areas. He quite agreed that 
they did not want to increase the areas 
of local government of an urban character. 
But they had decided that the population 
for which a Parish Council should be 
compulsory should be reduced from 300 
to 200. Surely the right hon. Gentleman 
was not going now to suggest —and 
he hoped the Government were not 
going to entertain the suggestion—that 
having decided they would not force a 
Parish Council upon places unless they 
had a population of more than 200, that 
they should force upon existing areas a 
union with some other parish, which 
would be the last thing they would 
desire. What was the reason which led 
to the new proposal of the Government ? 
it was because these parishes had an 
individuality of their own and a separate 
existence, and did not want to be merged 
into one another. The proposal of the 
Member for Halifax was even worse. 
It was not that two adjoining places 
should be joined to one Parish Council, 
but that part of a parish should be taken 
from that parish and joined to another. 
He ventured to say that if that proposal 
was to be accepted it would not only 
throw an entirely new light on this Bill, 
but would produce an enormous amount 
of food for fresh discussion, and land the 
Bill into greater difficulty than it was in 
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at present. He hoped the views of the 
hon. Member for Halifax would find no 
response from the Government. 

Mr. STANSFELD was surprised at 
the remarks of the hon. Gentleman, who 
ought to have known him better. He 
had no object in this matter that was not, 
so far as he could judge, a reasonable 
object. He did not want at all to say 
that where there was an individuality the 
parish should not be continued. He 
approved of that principle, but what he 
asked was, why make it impossible, if 
the circumstances required it, that these 
parishes should be united with others ? 
Here was a parish divided by an urban 
district, but each of these parts was not 
an individual parish in its history or 
traditions, and it was not at all a thing 
which might not be questioned to 
imagine and suppose that each of these 
divided parts wished to be a separate 
parish in itself. He thought hon. Gentle- 
men on the other side of the House 
trusted the County Council. Why should 
they not trust the County Council to 
consider this question, and if there was 
sufficient reasou for taking into account 
the wish of the inhabitants of the divided 
parts, to give the County Council the 
opportunity and the power to unite them 
to other neighbouring parishes, or, if 
they liked, to constitute themselves 
parishes by themselves. He was in 
favour of elasticity, and of giving the 
County Councils power of dealing with 
these questions, more from a practical 
point of view, without laying down 
absolute rules. 

Sir R. PAGET thought his hon. 
Friend had made out a case which re- 
quired to be dealt with. He desired to 
make this suggestion. The first clause 
of this Bill, Sub-section 3, practically 
gave rise to his hon. Friend’s Amend- 
ment. That clause was a compulsory 
clause, and divided a parish under certain 
circumstances into two parishes. He 
would, therefore suggest that his hon. 
Friend should withdraw his Amendment 
now and bring it up on Report by way 
of an Amendment to Clause 1, Sub- 
section 3, which related to this matter. 

Mr. A. H. SMITH (Christchurch) 
put a case where in the rural part of an 
old parish very large suburbs had sprung 
up, containing something like 4,000 or 
5,000 people. Under the Bill as it stood 
this large suburb and the small rural 
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parish containing about 300 people would 
have one Parish Council in common, and 
the small rural parixh would be entirely 
swamped by this large new suburb which 
had sprung up. He thought, therefore, 
it was most desirable that some cheap 
and easy way should be found of creating 
this large suburb, and other similar 
places, into a new parish for the pur- 
poses of this Act and of allowing the 
small parish to have its own Parish 
Council. They had absolutely no in- 
terest in common, and he hoped that if 
the right hon. Gentleman could not 
accept the exact terms of the present 
Amendment he would accept one which 
went at any rate in the same direction. 


Mr. H. HOBHOUSE suggested that 
his hon. Friend should withdraw his 
Amendment with a view to the matter 
being dealt with in Clause 30. 


*Srr J. DORINGTON asked leave to 
withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question proposed “ That the Clause, 
as amended, stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. GOSCHEN said, he did not 
think there was any provision in the Bill 
under which an ecclesiastical parish 
would be constituted a separate parish 
in a separate district. He proposed, 
therefore, to amend the clause by adding 
at the end the following wor1s :— 

“And that the County Council shail have 
power, on the application of such parochial elec- 
tors, to constitute a separate parish for the pur- 
poses of this Bill of any ecclesiastical parish.” 
There was in the neighbourhood where 
he lived a village which belonged to three 
separate parishes. But their ecclesi- 
astical parish had got a separate social 
life, if he might say so. The result of 
the situation, if no Amendment were 
made, would be that their parochial life 
would be entirely broken up, and they 
should be divided among three other 
parishes with which they had really 
no connection at all. They were really 
a separate parish, and he would ask 
his right hon. Friend whether he could 
not accept some such Amendment as 
this. If not, very great hardship would 
be caused in many parts of the country. 
Their ecclesiastical parish numbered 
about 700 persons ; it was larger than 
many parishes which were civil parishes, 
and which would be allowed their own 
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government, and what he should be dis- 
posed to claim as the only equitable 
solution of the difficulty was, that they 
should be allowed to continue their parish 
life and have their Parish Council, and be 
constituted as other parishes with all 
necessary formalities. 


Amendment proposed, 

To add, at the end of the clause, the following 
words :—* And that the County Council shail 
have power, on the application of such parochia- 
electors, to constitute a separate parish for the 
purposes of this Bill of any ecclesiastical parish ” 
—(Mr. Goschen.) 

Question proposed, “* That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the case 
which the right hon. Gentleman had put 
was really a case which ought to be con- 
sidered. The Amendment was not on 
the Paper, and, of course, he could not 
speak with that certainty which he would 
otherwise have done had it been in print; 
but at present he was under the im- 
pression that Clause 30 dealt with the 
question. Clause 30 dealt with the whole 
of these questions, but the hon. Baronet 
opposite (Sir J. Dorington) put his clause 
down at this stage, and out of respect to 
him he (Mr. Fowler) dealt with it, and 
they had had this Debate, which really 
was not germane to this clause, but to 
Clause 30. If the right hon. Gentleman 
would not press his Amendment now, 
but on Clause 30, he would take care 
that the case was investigated before 
they reached the clause, and see whether 
it was really met by the clause. If not, 
the Government would consider it. 


*Sir C. W. DILKE said, he had a case 
in his own constituency, and he placed an 
Amendment on the Paper, but he had 
taken it off again on carefully considering 
the existing law, which, he thought, was 
sufficient to meet it. He had no doubt 
the right hon. Gentleman would carefully 
consider the question before they came to 
Clause 30. 


Mr. PAULTON (Durham, Bishops 
Auckland) said, there was a case in the 
district in which he lived which was 
precisely parallel to the case which the 
right hon. Member for St. George’s had 
produced, and he hoped the President of 
the Local Government Board would 
favourably consider an Amendment in 
the direction suggested. The matter was 
one of considerable importance. 
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*Smr R. WEBSTER said, that this 
matter had been mentioned to him by the 
hon. Member for Petersfield in connection 
with an important parish of Hampshire. 
His own impression was that it would 
not be safe to leave this matter to the 
existing law. 

*Mr. W. LONG said, this was rather 
a question of interpretation, and of the 
meaning in the Bill of the word “ parish.” 
Clause 30 did deal with every conceivable 
difficulty which might arise in a rural 
parish. But an ecclesiastical was not a 
rural parish, and that was where the 
whole difficulty arose. In many cases 
the civil parish was now the smaller 
part, and two ecclesiastical parishes had 
grown out of it; thev were the larger 
- part, and had all the ecclesiastical ar- 
rangements. He did not think that 
Clause 30 met the case, nor that the ex- 
isting law was sufficient for the purpose. 
He hoped the Government would assist 
them in arriving at a conclusion before 
they came to Clause 30. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he would for 
the present withdraw the Amendment. 
He gathered that the right hon. Gentle- 
man and other Members were entirely 
favourable to measures being taken to 
carry out the object aimed at by the 
Amendment. 

Str C. W. DILKE: Perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman will not confine it 
to ecclesiastical parishes, because it fre- 
quently arises with hamlets. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER intimated that 
the matter should receive careful con- 
sideration. 


Local Government 





Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 


added to the Bill. 

Clause 18 (Temporary provisions as 
to small parishes). 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER moved— 


In page 12, line 9, to leave out the words 
“which has a population less than 300,” and 
insert the words “ not having a separate Parish 
Council.” 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


*Mr. W. LONG said, he did not rise 
for the purpose of objecting to the 
Amendment which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had proposed ; quite the contrary. 
The Amendment was in conformity with 
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the views entertained on both sides of 
the House, and fully in accordance with 
the suggestion of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Halifax (Mr. Stans- 
feld). He (Mr. Long) intruded upon 
the Committee for the purpose of calling 
attention to the way in which the clause 
stood. At the earlier stages of their 
Debates charges were thrown across the 
Table at the Opposition with regard to 
Amendments. Anyone who looked at 
this clause as it originally stood and as 
now brought up would find that of the 
original proposals of the Government, 
covering 14 or 15 lines, the only words 
that remained were :— 

“In a rural parish .. . the following provi- 
sions shall, as from the appointed day.” 


This was one of the most important 
clauses in the Bill, dealing with the 
parishes which were below the population 
of 200, and where there was to be no 
Parish Council. The change that had 
been made by the Government was a 
sufficient commentary on the treatment 
to which the Bill was subjected. by the 
Government themselves. It had been 
suggested that they on the Opposition 
side had brought in Amendments which 
were unworthy of consideration ; but 
here they had the Government bringing 
up what was a new clause in the room 
of that originally proposed. He thought 
he was entitled to call attention to the 
fact that the Opposition had been placed 
in a position of considerable difficulty by 
this action of the Government. They 
had not merely to consider clause 18 as 
it stood formerly and their own proposals 
with regard to it, but they had to wipe 
out from their memories the clause as it 
formerly stood, to take up an absolutely 
new clause and consider it, and prepare 
Amendments to it. He ventured to say 
that it was most unfair, under these 
circumstances, that the charge he had 
referred to should be made across the 
Table. The action of the Government 
revolutionised the Bill. The present 
Amendment was one upon which the 
others were consequential, and he really 
thought the right hon. Gentleman, in 
moving it, would have made some ex- 
planation. The clause was completely 
charged 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Not at all. 


*Mr. W. LONG said, there were several 
other Amendments on the Paper, and 
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these, he supposed, they were expected 
to ignore. 

Mr. H.H.FOWLER: No. 

Mr. W. LONG said, perhaps his 
phrase was at fault; but the Amend- 
ment on the Paper was part of the Go- 
vernment’s new proposal—the present 
Amendment—— 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER : It is not. 

Mr. W. LONG asked were they, then, 
to understand that the Amendment was 
not part of the new proposals, and that it 
was moved for some reason which they 
were subsequently to learn? He was 
under the impression, and so were many 
of his friends on the Opposition Benches, 
that this Amendment was part of the 
reconstruction of Clause 18, and that they 
could discuss the question at this point ; 
but, if the right hon. Gentleman pre- 
ferred, he was ready to discuss the 
Amendments as they came up. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the hon. 
Gentleman was slightly incorrect. This 
was notanew Amendment. It merely 
dealt with a provision already in the 
Bill. The Committee had seen fit to 
alter the limit as to population; and 
they were simply dealing with those 
parishes which were not to have a Parish 
Council. He (Mr. Fowler) did not 
think the time had come for him to make 
any statement ; but as the hon. Gentle- 
man had thought it right to say that the 
only words remaining of the original 
clause were— 

“In arural parish . 
appointed day ”"—— 

Mr. W. LONG : Nothing of the kind. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he under- 
stood the hon. Gentleman to complain 
that only four or five words remained. 
He challenged himdirectly on that point, 
and said that every word and line of 
Clause 18 would be found as _ before, 
except those dealt with in this Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. W. LONG said, he proposed to 
deal with the comment which had just 
been passed by the right hon. Gentleman. 


. shall, as from the 


The right hon. Gentleman had challenged | 


him—— 

Toe DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: Order! 
I think it would be better I should put 
the Amendment before going into dis- 
cussion on the whole question. 

Mr. W. LONG rose to Order; He 
wished to be perfectly clear; and he 
would ask whether it would be compe- 
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tent for him to reply to the right hon. 
Genutleman’s remarks on the subsequent 
Amendments if the first were passed ? 

Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN : That 
must depend upon the way in which the 
hon. Gentleman looks upon those remarks. 

Mr. W. LONG said, he made a cer- 
tain statement regarding this Amend- 
ment, and the right hon. Gentleman had 
accused him of making a false statement. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: No, no. 

Mr. W. LONG said, he did not mean 
to use the word “ false ” offensively ; the 
right hon. Gentleman had accused him 
of making a misstatement. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: No. 

Mr. W. LONG said, well, perhaps, he 
should call it an incorrect statement, 
He did not mean anything offensive 

Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN : I do 
vot think it is worth while pursuing this 
matter further. The question is very 
simple, and I find that the words are 
exactly the same as in the clause before. 
I will put the Question, and if there is 
anything to discuss it can be raised 
subsequently. 





Question put, and negatived. 


Sir R. PAGET: Are we discussing 
the Amendments together, Sir, or sepa- 
rately ? 

Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN : The 
practice is that the Minister in charge of 
the Bill should make a statement at this 
stage of the general plan of the clause, 
and it would be convenient, I think, if 
the right hon. Gentleman were to do 
that now. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he would 
do so. He begged to move— 


In page 12, line 10, to leave out from the 
word “day " to the end of the Clause, and to 
insert “but subject to provisions made bya 
grouping order, if the parish is grouped with 
some other parish or parishes, have effect :—(1) 
The annual assembly of the parish meeting 
shall be either in March or in April, and at the 
annual assembly the parish meeting shall choose 
a chairman for the year. (2) The parish meet- 
ing shall assemble not less than four times in 
each year. (3) The parish meeting may 
appoint a committee of their own number, and 
delegate to that committee any powers and 
duties of the parish meeting other than any 
power of raising money, and all the acts of the 
committee shall be submitted to the parish 
meeting for their approval. (4) All powers 
exercisable by the Vestry shal!, except so far as 
they relate to the affairs of the Church or to 
ecclesiastical charities, or are transferred by this 
Act to any other authority, be exercisable by the 
parish meeting. (5) The power and the duty 
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of appointing the Overseers, and the power of 
appointing and revoking the appointment of an 
Assistant Overseer, and the power given by this 
Act to a Parish Council of appointing trustees 
of a charity in the place of Overseers or 
Churchwardens, shall vest in the parish meet- 
ting. (6) The provisions of this Act with re- 
spect to the stopping or diversion of a public 
right of way, or the declaring of a highway to be 
unnecessary and not repairable at the public 
expense, and with respect to a complaint to a 
County Counci] of a default by the District 
Council, shall ‘apply, with the substitution 
of the parish meeting for the Parish 
Council. (7) On the application of the parish 
meeting the County Council may confer on that 
meeting any of the additional powers conferred 
on a Parish Council by this Act. (8) Any Act 
of the parish meeting may be signified by an 
instrument executed at the meeting under the 
hands, or, if aninstrument under seal is required, 
under the hands and seals of the chairman pre- 
siding at the meeting and two other parochial 
electors present at the meeting.” 

He merely wanted to explain how the 
clause came to require amendment. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) suggested a new 
scheme incorporating and expanding the 
provisions of Clause 18 in relation to 
the question of grouping and the small 
parishes generally. He made no com- 
plaint of that; it was, in his opinion, an 
improvement to the Bill, and that improve- 
ment had been made under the guidance 
of his right hon. Friend to whom he gave 
all the credit. The clause as it was 
now proposed to amend it would embody 
his right hon. Friend’s scheme, founded 
as it was upon his long experience and 
ripe judgment, and he hoped it would 
give these parishes a simple and inex- 
pensive mode of self-government. He 
did not see the necessity for his saying 
anything further. If his right hon. 
Friend wished to make any further sug- 
gestion, he was sure the Committee 
would be glad to listen to him, and for 
his part he should be prepared to con- 
sider any additional view he might wish 
to place before them. 


Local Government 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 12, line 10, to leave out from the 
word “day” to the end of the Clause, and add 
the words “ but subject to provisions made by a 
grouping order, if the parish is grouped with 
some other parish or parishes, have effect :— 
(1) The annual assembly of the parish meeting 
shall be either in March or in April, and at the 
annual assembly the parish meeting shall 


choose a chairman for the year.”—(Mr. A. I. 
Fowler.) 


*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, he did 
not know whether that was the proper time 
to raise the question, but he would like 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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to ascertain the precise meaning of the 
first words of the Amendment— 

“But subject to provisions made by a 

grouping order, if the perish is grouped with 
some other parish or parishes.” 
If the words had any meaning at all, they 
interfered with the provision in the first 
clause as to parish meetings. In order 
to have the explanation of the right hon. 
Gentleman he desired to move the 
omission of those words. 

Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: I 
understand that several hon. Members 
wish to discuss the general principle of 
this new clause, and if the Amendment 
of the right hon. Gentleman is moved 
now it will shut out such general dis- 
cussion. 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH : Very well, 
Sir. 

Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: 
Members can now discuss the general 
principle. 

Mr. BOUSFIELD (Hackuey, N.) said, 
he wished to raise an alternative scheme 
to that of the right hon. Gentleman ; 
and he thought it might be desirable if 
he were to raise it as an Amendment to 
Clause 2 of the Amendment. 

Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: I 
have just explained that, in accordance 
with the desire of some hon. Members, 
the question may now be discussed 
generally. 1 think the hon. and learned 
Member would do well to postpone his 
Amendment until the real discussion has 
taken place. 

Mr. BOUSFIELD said, that was the 
matter he desired to discuss—the matter 
of the general principle. The question he 
was referring to might have been dis- 
cussed on the Amendment which he had 
put down ; but, on a point of Order, he 
would ask whether he could not discuss 
the alternative now on the general 
principle ? 

Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: I 
have asked the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man to discuss the Bill in that way. 

Mr. BOUSFIELD said, he was in 
doubt whether he was at liberty to enter 
upon the discussion of this scheme now 
or at a later stage. He misunderstood 
the ruling of the Deputy Chairman. He 
had given notice of the alternative scheme, 
which was for the purpose of incorporating 
small parishes and giving them the 
functions of a Parish Council. There 
were between 4,000 and 5,000 parishes 
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where the population was less than 200, 
and where the present machinery of 
local government would be practically 
unaltered under the Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman. The original 
plan of the Government was in a sense 
complete, and would have covered the 
country with a network of Parish 
Councils ; but this was an incomplete 
scheme, because some 45,000 parishes 
would hardly be touched. In his opinion 
the best course to take would be to give 
to the parishioners in these parishes, not 
mean, paltry, mutilated powers, but the 
same powers as in larger areas would be 
given to the Parish Councils. If the parish 
should grow and the parish meeting 
become an unwieldy body for transacting 
business, a Parish Council could be 
established on an order of the County 
Council. The business of the parish 
would then be carried on without any 
break. He would not go into details ; 
but, in regard to the general principle, 
he thought it would be seen that his 
proposal was one that was deserving of 
consideration. 

Toe DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: I 
think it would be more convenient if I 
put the question now as it stands. 

Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

Mr. STANSFELD (Halifax) ob- 
served the hon. and learned Gentleman 
who had just spoken proposed to confer 
identical powers on every parish, large 
or small, but he had overlooked the fact 
that a great many of the powers conferred 
by the Bill upon Parish Councils could uot 
be fittingly given to very small parishes. 
There were a great many of these powers 
that were not suited and that it would 
not be wise to confer upon these parishes. 
There was all the difference in the world 
between a parish of 5,000 inhabitints 
and a parish of 50 inhabitants. For his 
own part, he wished the population limit 
was higher. The right hon. Gentleman 
was practically correct in what he had 
said; and he thought the clause had 
been received with favour on both 
sides of the House. There were no 
additional powers conferred upon the 
Parish Council by this clause. It 
appeared to him that the Amendment 
would arise naturally and fittingly on 
that sub-section. Going back to the 
general scheme of the right hon. Gentle- 
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man, he wished distinctly to acknowledge 
the great readiness which the right hon. 
Gentleman had invariably shown to 
accept suggestions and Amendments from 
whatever quarter of the House they 
came. The right hon. Gentleman had ac- 
cepted the Amendments he (Mr. Stans 
feld) had proposed, and had amplified 
them in a way that met with his entire 
concurrence. The Deputy Chairman 
had said that upon this first Motion the 
Committee might enter upon a general 
view of the whole scheme; but, so far as 
he was concerned, he had propounded the 
few notions he had on the subject, and he 
did not think it would he wise or right to 
take up further time until they came, sub- 
section by sub-section, to settle the 
scheme. He would content himself, 
therefore, with saying that the right 
hon, Gentleman had accepted in a liberal 
and generous spirit the Amendments he 
(Mr. Stansfeld) had put down, and had 
added proposals of his own more or less 
consequential, which were no doubt im- 
provements. He had not a very strong 
objection to the view of the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just spoken, but, looking 
at the question from a practical point of 
view, he thought they should not confer 
on small communities powers which they 
were not fit to exercise, and which they 
probably would not want to exercise; and 
that it would be better to give the County 
Councils power to confer these rights and 
privileges when occasion called for it. 
*Mr. W. LONG said, he entirely agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Halifax. He might say that he 
did not propose to re-open the contro- 
versy on the clause as it originally stood, 
He agreed with the right hon. Gentle- 
man in what he had said in sup- 
port, generally, of the new proposals 
of the Government, and in his general 
agreement with the alternative pro- 
posal on the Paper. But he thought 
many on that (the Opposition) side 
of the House would like to go a little 
further even than the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and would have entirely agreed 
with the proposals of the Government if 
the limit had been fixed at a higher 
figure. The proposals in this direction 
which they pressed on the Government 
during the earlier stages of the Com- 
mittee, and which found support from the 
right hon. Gentleman himself, had been 
dealt with by the House, and they could 
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not go back on them. On the other hand, 
he confessed that he shared the opinion 
that a parish meeting was quite com- 
petent as a Parish Council to decide this 
question. The difficulty they were under 
was not one as between the parish meet- 
ing and the Parish Council. A ‘small 
difficulty—though he thought it would 
be found greater than hon. Gentlemen 
realised—arose here in a conflict between 
the names of the different authorities. 
They were dealing now with the parish 
meeting, which was in itself an adminis- 
trative authority—or rather would be- 
come an administrative authority when 
the Bill passed, for it would be called on 
to govern the parish in certain cases. It 
would be at the same time the appellate 
authority from the Parish Council—the 
authority which would keep the Parish 
Council in existence. He could not help 
thinking that confusion would arise from 
the existence of the same name for the 
parish meeting in a parish where the 
population was below 200, for that would 
be a parish meeting plus the administra- 
tive authority, and the parish meeting in 
a parish where the population was above 
200, which would be an assembly of 
householders competent to elect represen- 
tatives to form a Parish Council. He 
could not help thinking that it would be 
well if they had a different name for the 
body which was to administer the parish 
affairs from that of the body which was 
to act as a Court of Appeal as against 
the Parish Council. Although he had 
called this a small matter, hon. Gentle- 
men on both sides of the House 
who were conversant with the small 
affairs of country districts would know 
how desirable it was that in any enact- 
ment they passed they should be as 
simple and clear and distinct as they 
could. Confusion would arise when it 
was least expected, and they would not 
have that kind of advice ready at hand 
for these Councils that they had for exist- 
ing authorities, whether Local Boards or 
Municipal Corporations or County Coun- 
cils. It was, therefore, desirable that the 
language of the Act should be as plain 
as possible. He would trust the parish 
meeting just as much as he would trust 
the Parish Council. It was impossible 
to lay down a hard-and-fast rule as to 
what powers were desirable for one 
parish and another. They all knew 
instances where parishes would be under 


Mr. W. Long 
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the 200 limit, and therefore would have 
to have a parish meeting, and he knew 
that the local circumstances and require- 
meuts of each parish would make it 
desirable that it should have the addi- 
tional powers. He admitted that the 
President of the Local Government 
Board had to a large extent met the 
difficulty by giving power to the County 
Council to confer powers upon the ad- 
ministrative parish meeting. He was 
inclined to think that it would have been 
better to have avoided the distinction at 
once ; but if the Government and the 
House decided that it was desirable to 
make a distinction between the Parish 
Council and the administrative parish 
meeting in the matter of powers, the 
Government had made the best proposal 
they could in Sub-section7. He thought 
that was a fair way of dealing with the 
difficulty. The County Councils might 
be trusted to extend these powers if they 
thought it to be desirable. He was glad 
the County Councils had been selected, 
and not any Government Department. 
He had frequently had to speak in sup- 
port of the Local Government Board 
being selected in place of the County 
Council, but this was a matter to deal 
with which the County Councils were 
better qualified than the Local Govern- 
ment Board. If it were desirable to 
make a distinction between the Parish 
Council and the administrative parish 
meeting, he thought the Government had 
made the best proposal they could to 
meet the difficulty ; and subject to certain 
considerations aud Amendments which 
might eventually be proposed, he should 
support the Amendment as it now stood 
as being as satisfactory and workable as 
it could be. 

Sir R. PAGET said, the object in 
view was to provide the best system of 
parochial administration for 5,000 or 
6,000 of the smaller parishes of the 
Kingdom. It was, he believed, the view 
of the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down that the same privileges and 
arrangements should be exteudec to 
parishes whether great or small, and this 
was one of the points ou which the hon. 
Member was of opinion that Amendment 
was required. Inthe scheme of the Go- 
vernment there was no distinction between 
the parishes. A parish of 199 people 
was “small ” and a parish of 201 people 
was great, in the sense that it would have 
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a Parish Council whilst the other would 


only have a parish meeting. He had 
referred to Clauses 5 and 6—which set 
out all the powers to be transferred to the 
Parish Council—with Clause 18 and did 
not find anything like a set principle in 
them. For instance, all the powers of 
the Vestries were transferred to the 
Parish Councils and were originally trans- 
ferred to the parish meetings. But the 
powers of the Churchwardens and Over- 
seers were not transferred, nor were the 
valuation, the poor rate, the assessment 
of the county rate, the parochial and 
vestry rooms, and parish offices. Further- 
more, there was no provision made for 
the incorporation of the parish meeting so 
as to enable it to hold property. The 
County Council might confer the addi- 
tional powers on the meetings—the power 
of dealing with buildings and recreation 
grounds, and of providing water and 
making sanitary arrangements, and of 
accepting and holding real and personal 
property. But there was no provision 
made for incorporation so as to enable it 
to hold property legally. He pointed 
that out as a difficulty which would have to 
be met. Then, on the general ground, they 
had to consider whether the parish meeting 
should be entrusted with the powers 
which were to be transferred to the 
Parish Councils. Why should they not ? 
To his mind it was impossible to draw a 
distinction. It would conduce to sim- 
plicity to invest the parish meeting with 
the same amount of authority as the 
Parish Council. If the Government did 
not do this they would have to defend 
their scheme in every case where power 
was given to the parish meeting and 
withheld from the parish meeting except 
with the intervention of the County 
Council. They would have to give 
reasons why the allotments question was 
handed over to one body and not to the 
other; they would have to say why one 
body was entrusted with the valuation 
list and not the other, and many incon- 
sistencies of the same kind which would 
not be understanded of the people would 
require to be explained. He did not 
desire to adversely criticise the Govern- 
ment scheme, but wished to aid the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board in making it 
acceptable. It would tend to the easy 
understanding of a difficult clause if the 
right hon, Gentleman could see his way 
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so to simplify it that everything that 
was given to the Parish Council would 
be transferred to the parish meeting. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, 

To leave out the words, “ but subject to pro- 
visions made by a grouping order, if the parish 
is grouped with some other parish or parishes.” 

Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
proposed Amendment.”—( Sir M. Hicks- 
Beach.) 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the right 
hon. Baronet evidently assumed that 
these words formed part of the original 
scheme, but that was not the case. 
They were put in as part of the new 
Amendment, to provide for cases of 
future grouping. Under Clause 3 
parishes by their own consent could be 
grouped, and under the grouping order 
the grouped Parish Council would have 
certain powers. Each parish of a grouped 
Council could not have these powers 
separately as well as under the grouped 
Council ; therefore, it was necessary to 
put these powers in the clause. 

*Srr M. HICKS-BEACH said, that if 
he rightly understood what the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed it would be most ob- 
jectionable. They were proposing in this 
clause to lay down what were to be the 
powers of the parish meeting, and that 
should apply whether the parish was 
grouped with other parishes for the purpose 
of the election of Parish Councillors or not. 
The object of the Committee in insisting 
in the first clause of the Bill that every 
parish, however small, should have a 
separate parish meeting, was that the 
separate parish interests of these parishes 
should be dealt with by the parish meet- 
ings, aud that only matters that were 
uecessarily common to the parishes when 
grouped should be dealt with by the 
Parish Councils. Now, all these powers 
which the right hon. Gentleman proposed 
to confer on the parish meetings by this 
clause were powers which he should con- 
tend ought to be exercised by every 
parish, whether grouped for the election 
of Councillors or not. He did not under- 
stand why the right hoo. Gentleman 
should deprive the parish meetings of 
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these powers. The first two sub-sections 
of the Amendment really related to parish 
meetings and had nothing to do with the 
Councils. The third related solely to 
parish meetings. The fourth related 
solely to parish meetings. It certainly 
ought to. If the powers were confined 
the Councils of several grouped parishes 
the Councillors of a small parish might 
be outvoted by the Councillors of a 
larger parish. The greatest injury 
might, in this way, be inflicted on a 
small parish. The fifth sub-section 
dealt with the power of appointing 
Overseers and Trustees in place of 
Churehwardens. Surely those powers 
ought to be vested in the parish meeting 
and not in the Parish Council. A Coun- 
cil of grouped parishes would have no 
right to interfere with the charities of a 
small parish. The sixth sub-section 
related to the stopping or diversion of a 
public right of way or the declaration of 
a highway to be unnecessary and not re- 
pairable at the public expense. Those, 
again, were matters for a small parish to 
deal with rather than a Parish Council 
of grouped parishes. The seventh and 
eighth sub-sections only related to the 
parish meetings. After the explanation 
of the right hon. Gentleman, he must ask 
him to strictly define what were among 
the powers he thought the Parish Coun- 
cil in the case of grouped parishes ought 
to exercise, and not the separate meet- 
ings of the small parishes. To his (Sir 
M. Hicks-Beach) mind, the whole clause 
as it stood was intended to retain the 
separate identity of small parishes. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he would 
put a contrete case. Parish A hada 
Parish Council and a parish meeting. 
Certain duties devolved on the parish 
meeting, and certain powers. Certain 
duties and larger powers devolved on the 
Parish Council. B and C had parish 
meetings. If they chose, they could be 
left alone, and have separate parish meet- 
ings. But suppose B and C said—* We 
lo not want that; we prefer to be 
grouped—to make, for the purposes of 
this Act, one parish with one Parish 
Council.” Then that Parish Council 
would have for the two parishes the same 
power that the Parish Council would 
have for parish A. B and C would be 
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parish meetings for purposes other than 
those covered by the Parish Council. As 
the hon. Member for Liverpool had 
pointed out, there would be two descrip- 
tions of parishes—one with the ordi- 
nary parish meeting and the other 
with the administrative parish meet- 
ing. If a parish chose to surrender 
it individual power of administration, and 
to be grouped with another parish, so 
be it. 

Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON thought 
that small parishes were entitled to 
govern themselves in spite of grouping 
orders. 

It being Midnight, the Chairman left 


the Chair to make his report to the 
House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


PUBLIC PETITIONS COMMITTEE. 


Twenty-sixth Report brought up, and 
read ; to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. 


RAILWAY RATES AND CHARGES. 


Second Report from the Select Com- 
mittee brought up, and read. 


Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 462.] 


SAVINGS BANKS BILL. 


Lords Amendment to be considered 
forthwith ; considered, and agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they have agreed to,— 
Amendments to—lIsolation Hospitals 

Bill. 

Amendments to Amendments to— 
Shop Hours Act (1892) Amendment 
(No. 2), without Amendment. 

Employers’ Liability Bill, with Amend- 


ments. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Motion made, and Question, “ That 
this House do now adjourn,’—(Mr. 
Marjoribanks,)—put, and agreed to, 


House adjourned accordingly at one 
minute after Twelve o'clock, 





relegated. back again to the position of 
Sir M. Hicks-Beach 
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Small Pox 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 15th December 1893, 





MR, SPEAKER’S INDISPOSITION. 

The House being met, the Clerk at the 
Table informed the House of the un- 
avoidable absence of Mr. Speaker, owing 
to the continuance of his indisposition :— 

Whereupon Mr. Mellor, the Chairman 
of Ways and Means, proceeded to the 
Table, and, after Prayers, took the Chair 
as Deputy Speaker, pursuant to the Stand- 
ing Order. 


QUESTIONS. 


THE NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
LABOURERS’ UNION. 

Masor RASCH (Essex,8.E.): I beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether his attention has been called to 
statements recently made at public meet- 
ings in the Eastern Counties, with refer- 
ence to the National Agricultural 
Labourers’ Union, to the effect that pay- 
ments from the sick benefit funds had 
been suspended, and that labourers who 
had subscribed had been in consequence 
forced to apply for parish relief; and 
whether he would appoint a Select Com- 
mittee to investigate the matter ? 

*THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, 
Derby) : The hon. Member will find that 
the same question was asked of my pre- 
decessor on February 23, 1891. I am in- 
formed that the circumstances are the 
same, and I have nothing to add to the 
answer given on that occasion. 


SLAVERY IN ZANZIBAR. 

Mr. J. PEASE (Northumberland, 
Tyneside): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether Her Majesty’s Government are 
aware that Clause | of the Decree issued 
on Ist August, 1890, by the Sultan of 
Zanzibar confirms all Decrees and Ordi- 
nances made by his predecessors against 
Slavery and the Slave Trade, which in- 
cludes the Treaty between Great Britain 
and Zanzibar of Sth June, 1873 ; and 
whether all slaves introduced into Zanzi- 
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bar or Pemba since that date have been 
so brought in contravention of that 
Treaty, and are now illegally held in 
bondage ; whether the proclamation of 
the Sultan of Zanzibar abolishing slavery 
in Kismayu and Benadir, in January, 
1876, comprises the territory lately 
handed back to the Sultan of Zanzibar ; 
whether the slaves now employed in 
coaling Her Majesty’s ships of war in 
Zanzibar were all introduced into that 
island prior to 1873; and, if not, on what 
grounds they are now recognised as 
slaves ; whether any means are taken by 
the Zanzibar Government to ensure that 
the money paid to slaves for coaling Her 
Majesty's ships is not paid over to their 
masters, either directly or indirectly ; 
and whether, as the finances of the Zanzi- 
bar Protectorate are under the control 
of Her Majesty’s Agent and Consul 
General, he will state whether any 
portion of the Revenue is derived from 
slave labour ? 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick) : The Treaty of June 5, 1873, is 
in force, and its effect is correctly stated. 
The Proclamation of 1876 affects Kis- 
mayu, which is still held *by the East 
Africa Company, and the Benadir Ports 
now administered by Italy. The coaling 
of Her Majesty’s ships is done by a 
British firm under contract; the com- 
manders of the vessels have nothing to 
do with the service, but the firm makes 
no distinetion whatever as to the pay- 
ment of different classes of labourers. It 
would manifestly be impossible for it to 
undertake to examine the previous his- 
tory of any slaves who present themselves 
for employment. The sources of the 
Zanzibar revenues are defined under 
Treaties, and the Berlin and Brussels 
Acts, all of which, as well as the 
Revenue Returns, have been laid before 
Parliament. If my hon. Friend will 
refer to these, I shall be glad to give him 
any further explanation that is in my 
power; but I must point out that to 
exempt from duty any produce which is 
the result of slave labour would be to 
place a high premium upon the employ- 
ment of slaves. 


SMALL-POX AT HAY. 
Mr. G. ALLSOPP (Worcester): I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
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Government Board whether, in July last, 
the Local Government Board received a 
complaint from the Worcester Corpora- 
tion that a patient, who had been taken 
ill with small-pox at Hay, was, on the 
24th May, 1893, discharged by the Hay 
authorities and taken by one of their 
officials to the railway station at Whitney, 
some four miles from Hay Railway 
Station (because the officials at the Hay 
Railway Station had refused to issue a 
ticket for him) and his railway fare paid 
to Worcester; and that two days after 
his arrival in Worcester the patient was 
taken toa doctor, and also to the Worces- 
ter Medical Officer of Health, and found 
to be still in an infectious state, and was 
removed to the Worcester Isolation 
Hospital ; and will he explain why the 
Local Government Board declined to 
institute an inquiry into this case or to 
express any opiaion as to it; and what 
steps the Local Government Board have 
taken to test the accuracy of the facts 
laid before them by the Worcester Cor- 
poration ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Sir W. 
Foster, Derby, Ilkeston): On July 19 last 
the Health Committee of the Worcester 
Corporation forwarded to the Local Go- 
vernment Board a copy of correspondence 
with the Hay Local Board and their 
Medical Officer of Health, from which it 
appeared that a patient suffering from 
small-pox, who had been under treatment 
by that Medical Officer of Health from 
April 14 to May 19, was pronounced by 
him on the latter date to be no longer 
capable of conveying infection ; and that 
the man did not leave until five days 
afterwards, when he was furnished with 
a completely fresh outfit, his own clothes 
having been destroyed. He arrived at 
Worcester and remained in a common 
lodging-house from the 24th till the 26th 
of May, when he was seen by the Wor- 
cester Medical Officer of Health, who 
considered him to be still in an infectious 
condition, and had him removed to the 
infectious hospital, where he remained 
until July 13. There is no allegation of 
his having in fact spread small-pox in 
the common lodging-house. The question 
in dispute, between the medical man who 
had treated the case and other medical 
men who had subsequently seen it, was 
as to its infectiousness at a particular 
stage of convalescence, and this question 
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was not one which could have been con- 
clusively determined by any inquiry by 
the Board at the time the case was: 
brought under their attention, and the 
Board did not consider that they were in 
@ position to express any opinion as to 
the correctness or otherwise of the dif- 
ferent contentions respecting the case. 


FLOGGING IN SCOTCH PRISONS. 

Mr. HOPWOOD (Lancashire, S.E., 
Middleton) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether it is the fact that no flogging of 
adults, either now or for many years 
past, takes place in prisons in Scotland ; 
and whether it is an understanding or 
stipulation on the appointment of a 
warder in Scotland that he shall not be 
compelled to flog ? 


Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Treveryan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : No flogging of adult ordi- 
nary prisoners in Scotland takes place, 
or has taken place, for many years past, 
but convicts at public works are flogged 
for grave offences. No understanding 
or stipulation is made on the appoint- 
ment of a warder in Scotland that he 
shall not be compelled to flog. 


FLOGGING IN ENGLISH PRISONS. 

Mr. HOPWOOD: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether his attention has been 
called to the large amount of flogging 
ordered by sentence at the recent Assizes 
for Liverpool ; whether this duty will be 
or has been performed by the warders of 
one gaol only, Her Majesty’s Prison at 
Walton; and whether any extra re- 
muneration is given for this duty, or any 
regard paid to the objection any warder 
may feel to perform it ? 

*Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
C. Russert, Hackney, S8.): My right 
hon. Friend the Home Secretary, being 
engaged elsewhere, has asked me to 
answer this question. It appears, he said, 
that 12 sentences of flogging were pro- 
nounced, of which only one has yet been 
executed. The punishment will be in- 
flicted by the warder of the prison in 
which the prisoners are confined. This 
will be the Walton Prison. Special re- 
muneration is given for this duty, and 
there has never been any difficulty in 
finding officers willing to perform it, 
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LABOURERS’ COTTAGES IN WATER- 
FORD COUNTY. 

Mr. WEBB (Waterford, W.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutevant cf Ireland if he is aware that, 
in the rural sanitary district of Kilmac- 
thomas, County Waterford, 183 labourers’ 
cottages have been erected, whilst in the 
contiguous larger and more highly valued 
district of Dungarvan but 47 have been 
erected ; and could he state what was 
the nature of the Report upon which 
Mr. Staunton, the Local Government 
Board Inspector, lately allowed but 26 
out of a scheme for 55 in the Dungarvan 
district, seeing that many of the cottages 
at present occupied by labourers therein 
are said to de in an insanitary condition ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tTuHeE 
DUCHY or LANCASTER (Mr. J. 
Bryce, Aberdeen, 8.) (for Mr. J. Mor- 
LEY): According to the latest Returns 
furnished to the Local Government 
Board, the number of cottages actually 
built in the Dungarvan Union is 46, and 
in that of Kilmacthomas 182. The 
Board’s Inspector held an inquiry in 
July last regarding a proposal to provide 
55 additional cottages in the Dungarvan 
Union, but of these he could only re- 
commend 26, The Inspector reported 
that the manner in which the sites were 
selected in many cases did not appear to 
have been judicious; that in four in- 
stances the labourers themselves ob- 
jected to the sites chosen, and declined 
to go there ; that cottages were also 
proposed for evicted tenants on their 
late farms now occupied by others ; that in 
the town of Dungarvan there were several 
houses vacant of the type usually occu- 
pied by labourers ; and that it appeared 
that the 26 additional cottages recom- 
mended by him ought to provide fairly 
for all genuine wants. The Inspector's 
Report was communicated to the Guar- 
dians, who have so far made no observa- 
tions in the matter. 


PRISON STAFF. 

Mr. LUTTRELL (Devon, Tavi- 
stock): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
certain Chief Warders in charge of 
prisons have been asked to perform the 
additional duties of clerks in charge of 
accounts; and, if so, how it is proposed 
to dispose of the services of the clerks 
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who will become redundant upon the 
transfer of their duties ? 

Sir C. RUSSELL: This has only 
been done in the case of one prison at 
Brecon, where there has never been a 
clerk, so: that no clerks will become re- 
dundant in consequence. 


Legislation. 


IRISH EDUCATION, 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
Government intend to introduce any 
Bill amending the Education Act of 
1892 before the 31st instant ; and if any 
decision has been arrived at as to the 
question involved in the schools of 
the Christian Brothers and the Church 
Education Society ? 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): I wish,. 
with reference to the second paragraph 
of the question and the intimation given 
by the Chief Secretary last month that 
he expected to announce the decision 
before the rising of the House at Christ- 
mas, to ask if the question has reached 
a stage at which an announcement is 
probable ? 

Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Morwey) : 
The Education Act of 1892 appears to 
have been defective in defining the 
source from which Local Authorities in 
some cases are to raise funds for the 
purposes of the Act. The Government 
have prepared a short Bill on the sub- 
ject, and are anxious to introduce and 
pass it without delay, but this can only be 
done, of course, if it is treated as non- 
contentious, The subject-matter of the 
second paragraph of the question is still 
under the very careful consideration of 
the Irish Government. I do not think 
the time has arrived when we can make 
a statement, or even indicate when one 
is likely to be made. 


IRISH LAND LEGISLATION. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether, in drawing 
the Reference under which the Land 
Committee of next Session will sit and 
inquire into the working of the Rent- 
fixing Clauses of the Acts of 1881, 1887, 
and 1891, he will consider the necessity 
of including in the Reference the Act of 
1870, several important legal decisions 
having imported into the Act of 1881 
the principles of the earlier Statute ? 
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Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Mortey) : 
My right hon. Friend believes that it is 
true that the principles of the Act of 
1870 have been taken in some particulars 
as guides in interpreting the Statutes of 
1881 and 1887, and the Redemption of 
Rent Act of 1891; and if, on further 
examination, it proves to be so, then the 
Reference would extend to the Act of 
1870. 





CO-OPTED CHARITY TRUSTEES. 

Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon): I beg 
to ask the Parliamentary Charity Com- 
missioner whether the Commissioners 
propose in future to provide by their new 
schemes for charities (other than those 
under the Endowed Schools Act) that,as 
arule, a certain number of the trustees 
should be co-opted; in how many of 
such schemes, settled or published by 
them within the last six months, the 
majority of trustees will, apart from any 
change that may be effected by any 
future legislation, ultimately be persons 
selected by a popular vote, and in how 
many so settled or published within the 
last six months the scheme has provided 
for co-optation of some of the future 
trustees, and in how many for the elec- 
tion of some of them by a popular vote ; 
and how many such schemes have been 
so settled or published during that 


period ? 
THe PARLIAMENTARY 
CHARITY COMMISSIONER (Mr. 


T. E. Ettts, Merionethshire): The 
number of schemes established by the 
Charity Commissioners under the Chari- 
table Trusts Acts during the six months 
ending October 3Ist, 1893, was 134. 
Of these, 40 did not provide for the 
permanent constitution of a body of 
trustees, being either partial or amending 
schemes, or directed to some limited pur- 
pose. A further number of 49 of these 
schemes dealt with denominational 
charities, and two with general or non- 
local charities, to neither of which class 
of cases is the principle of popular 
representation considered to be applicable. 
Of the remaining 43 schemes, one pro- 
vides only partially for the permanent 
constitution of the trustees. There 
remain 42 schemes which provide for 
the permanent constitution of the 


trustees, in all of which provision is 
made for the election of trustees repre- 
sentatively, whether by direct popular 
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vote or otherwise. In 16 of these 
schemes the representative element is in 
a majority, in 22 in a minority, and four 
on an equality. Of these 42 schemes, 
36 provide for the election of trustees by 
direct popular vote (in six of them in 
combination with trustees appointed by 
other modes of representation—e.g., by 
Guardians, Town Council, &c.). In 13 
of these 36 schemes the popular element 
is in a majority, in 20 in a minority, and 
in three on an equality. Of the six 
schemes in which no provision is made 
for a directly popular election, in three 
the representative element is in a 
majority, in two in a minority, and in 
one on an equality. Of the 42 schemes 
thus analysed, 24-provide for the appoint- 
ment of co-optative trustees. 


GOODS RATES TO SOUTHAMPTON 
DOCKS. 

Masor RASCH: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
he is aware that the London and South 
Western Railway Company are, in con- 
travention of the Railway and Canal 
Traffic Act of 1888, Clause 27, carrying 
goods, cheese, bacon, lard, eggs, &c., to 
and from steamships at Southampton 
Docks and London at rates not one-third 
of those charged for similar goods to and 
from Southampton and London, thereby 
giving a preferential rate of some 70 per 
cent. in favour of the foreigner as against 
the British farmer and Home producer ; 
and whether he will make any representa- 
tions to the company in the matter ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe ra, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : I have received a complaint 
on the subject, which [ have forwarded 
to the London and South Western Rail- 
way Company for their observations. I 
have no power to determine questions of 
undue preference. 

Masor RASCH: If the right hon. 
Gentleman will allow me, I should like 
to send him a copy of the rate-book, 
which I have here ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : I do not dispute 
the facts at all. But the Board of Trade 
have no power to intervene or to deter- 
mine questions of this kind; they must 
go before the Railway Commissioners. 


SECOND DIVISION CLERKS. 
Mr. THORNTON (Clapham) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
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with reference to the Memorials from the 
elerks of the Second Division, which are 
now at the Treasury, when a reply to 
these Memorials may be expected ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro. true TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) : 
Memorials from Second Division clerks 
are being received from various Depart- 
ments, and the Treasury will probably 
before long consider the list to be com- 
plete, and will then take into considera- 
tion what reply should be returned. 


IKISH MAGISTRATES AND LICENSING 
QUESTIONS. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether he is aware 
that Mr. Owen Joseph Kelly, Mountain 
View, Blackrock, County Louth, upon 
whom the Commission of the Peace was 
lately conferred, sat on the Bench at 
Licensing Sessions for the County of 
Louth on the 31st October last ; whether 
he is aware that Mr. Kelly is a partner 
in or connected with the firm of C. 
Smyth and Company, wholesale and re- 
tail wine and spirit merchants, Clanbrassie 
Street, Dundalk ; and whether he pro- 
poses to take any steps in the matter ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
wish, Sir, to know whether it is accord- 
ing to the practice of the House, unless 
some illegality orimpropriety is suggested, 
to allow questions of this kind to be put 
in regard to private individuals ? What 
this gentleman did is a common occur- 
rence in England, and I do not see why 
it should be complained of in Ireland. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : It is because 
of its illegality that I put the question. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: I can- 
not rule that the question is out of Order. 

Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Morey) : 
The inquiries into this matter are not 
quite completed. It has been referred 
to the Lord Chancellor, and I must ask 
the hon. Member to repeat the question 
on Monday. 


SOLDIERS’ PENSIONS. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War, with 
reference to the case of Terence McCar- 
roll, of Beragh, County Tyrone, who 
was admitted to pension on 11th August, 
1874, at the rate of 8d. per day, is he 
aware that the War Office recognised in 
1890 that a mistake of Id. per day had 
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been made, and paid the sum of 
£4 13s. 6d. as arrears; and will he ex- 
plain why payment in full has been re- 
fused ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampsBe_lt-BanNnERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.) : Under the Royal Warrant 
then in operation, Terence McCarroll 
was rightly pensioned in 1874 at 8d. a 
day. A new rule was, however, made in 
1887, under which the pension was in- 
creased, on application in 1890, to 94d., 
and arrears were granted from the date 
of the new rule. 


THE OIL RIVERS PROTECTORATE 
REVENUE, 

Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean): I beg io ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether he is aware that the revenue of 
the Oil Rivers Protectorate is chiefly 
derived from gin and from German rum ; 
what course is adopted with regard to the 
balance on the annual accounts of the 
Protectorates which are under the Foreigu 
Office, suck as the Oil Rivers Protee- 
torate and the Zanzibar Protectorate ; 
and whether the Government will con- 
sider the desirability of providing that 
full accounts of revenue and expenditure, 
showing the system of audit and disposal 
of surplus, if any, shall be annually laid 
before Parliament ? 


*Sir E, GREY : The Report from the 
Vil Rivers Protectorate laid in June of 
this year shows that the chief dutiable 
imports are rum, gin, and tobacco ; but 
in order to form a just idea of the trade 
of the Protectorate the character and 
amount of free goods, mostly British, 
should be taken into consideration. Any 
surplus revenue must be employed for 
the purposes of meeting obligations im- 
posed by the Protectorate, there being a 
stipulation to that effect in the Anglo- 
German Agreement of June, 1885. The 
Commissioner in the Niger Coast Protec- 
torate will be consulted as to whether 
complete Returns can be furnished as 
suggested. The Zanzibar revenue is in 
a different position. It is the Sultan’s; 
and the British officers connected with 
the Revenue Department are employed 
and paid by His Highness. Financial 
reports are laid annually for the infor- 
mation of the House, but they are not 
subject to British audit. ‘ 
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COLLISIONS ON THE THAMES. 

Mr. MACDONA (Southwark, Rother- 
hithe) : I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade if he will give a Return 
of the number of collisions on the River 
Thames, and the number of lives lost 
therefrom, during the last five years ; and 
what steps the Government propose 
taking to lessen the number of these 
catastrophies 7 

Mr. MUNDELLA: If the hon. Mem- 
ber will move for a Return of the number 
of collisions on the River Thames, and 
the number of lives lost therefrom, it 
shall be prepared and laid upon the 
Table without delay. The navigation of 
the river is primarily under the control 
of the Conservancy ; but, as I have 
stated on previous occasions, the Board 
of Trade are fully alive to the difficulties 
attending such navigation, and, in con- 
junction with the Conservancy, are 
adopting all possible means to secure the 
public safety. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) : I should like to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he has not re- 
ceived representations from Thames Pilots 
employed under the Conservancy Board 
to the effect that the new system of 
lights is likely to cause an increased 
number of collisions in the Thames ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: That does not 
arise out of the question’on the Paper. 


VOLUNTEER MEDICAL ORGANISATION 
IN EDINBURGH. 

Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, S.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether representations have recently 
been made by a deputation of Volunteer 
Medical Officers that it is impossible to 
raise brigade bearer companies, and re- 
commending that companies of the 
Volunteer Medical Staff Corps be sane- 
tioned instead ; and if, in view of these 
facts, he will further consider the ques- 
tion of sanctioning a Volunteer Medical 
Staff Corps company for Edinburgh, 
which can fulfil all the functions of a 
brigade bearer company and be at once 
raised, 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Iam afraid that I cannot add anything to 
my reply to my hon. Friend on the 4th 
instant. The scheme of mobilisation does 
not admit of more Volunteer Staff Corps 
companies; but bearer companies are 
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required, and I do not doubt that Edin- 
burgh and its neighbourhood will-in due 
time produce them. 


CRIMEAN VETERANS. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Financial Secretary to 
the War Office whether his attention has 
been called to the report of a coroner’s 
inquest upon Charles Guyett, who had 
served in the Crimea; and whether the 
War Office w:'! give the claims of the 
Crimean soldiers serious consideration ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. WoopaLt, 
Hanley) : The pensioner referred to was 
discharged in 1855 on a pension of 9d. 
per day, which he held for 38 years. He 
had only six years’ service; and his 
pension was given because he had been 
severely wounded. He does not appear 
to have applied for an increase of pen- 
sion on the ground of increased disability 
to earn a livelihood, nor for admission as 
an in-pensioner of Chelsea Hospital, for 
which he was eligible. Serious con- 
sideration has been given already to the 
claims both of Crimean and Indian pen- 
sioners, and a large number of those who 
have 10 years’ service have been put on 
special pension. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) : I should 
like to ask, as « matter of fact, what the 
War Office is doing in regard to these 
Indian and Crimean veterans? Are fresh 
pensions being grauted ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Pensions are being granted as vacancies 
arise. 

Mr. HANBURY: What is the num- 
ber ; I understood it was to be extended ? 


Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The hon. Member is referring to what 
are called “compassionate pensions.” I 
do not know what the exact number is, 
but it has been extended within the last 
year. They are granted in perpetuity, 
and as vacancies arise they are filled up. 

Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll): Is 
there not any fund like the Patriotic 
Fund from which the pensions could be 
supplemented in particular cases ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
There is not. It cannot be done from 


the Patriotic Fund, as that was created 
for a definite and special purpose, not for 
the pensioning of soldiers, but to meet 
the claims of the widows and orphans. 
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RULES OF THE ROAD AT SEA. 

Str G. RUSSELL (Berks, Woking- 
ham): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether any objections 
have been received by the Board of 
Trade to the proposed Rules of the Road 
at Sea; and, if so, will he lay those 
objections before the House ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Certain objec- 
tions to the revised Rules of the Road at 
Sea have been received by the Board of 
Trade. These were referred to the Rules 
of the Road Committee. That Committee 
has now reported to me, and I propose to 
lay all the Papers before the House with 
as little delay as possible. This Com- 
mittee was ably presided over oy the hon. 
and learned Recorder of London, to whom, 
and to his colleagues, the best thanks of 
the Board of Trade are due. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: May I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman if it is 
not a fact that these proposed new Rules 
ordain no fewer than 18 separate and dis- 
tinct sets of lights to be carried by ships 
instead of 10 as under the old regula- 
tions ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : I think the hon. 
Member had better wait till he sees them 
on the Table. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: As the 
right hon. Gentleman does not know his 
own Rules I will repeat the question on 
the 27th instant. 


IRISH NATIONAL GALLERY. 

Sir T. ESMONDE (Kerry, W.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if be is aware 
that the National Gallery Buildings in 
Dublin require extension ; and whether, 
in view of the fact that a large number 
of pictures and engravings cannot now 
be exhibited, while many of those ex- 
hibited are only seen under great disad- 
vantage, he will advise the Treasury to 
give effect to the Resolution of the Board 
of the 3rd November, 1892 ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : The matter 
has more than once been before the Trea- 
sury. I am afraid I can see no prospect, 
in the present state of the finances, of 
providing funds for extending the gallery 
in the Estimates for the eusuing year. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ PENSION 
FUND. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: On behalf of 

the lon. Member for Dublin County, 


TRISH 
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South, I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whe- 
ther the Vote of £90,000 in the last Par- 
liament to the Irish National Teachers’ 
Pension Fund has placed the fund on a 
sound financial footing ; and, if not, what 
is the present state of the fund and the 
probable amount of the deficit; and 
whether the actuaries have completed 
their valuation of the fund; if so, when 
their Report will be in the hands of 
Members ? 

CoLtoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
beg at the same time to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury if the Report has 
yet been made on the state of the Irish 
Teachers’ Pension Fund; and, if so, 
when will this be published ? 

*Sir J.T. HIBBERT: The Report of 
the actuaries on the Irish Teachers’ Pen- 
sion Fund is in the hands of the Treasury, 
and we are considering the recommenda- 
tions which we should make upoa it. We 
hope by the commencement of the next 
Session to lay our conclusions on the 
Table. 

Mr. SEXTON: The late Govern- 
ment promised the Report itself; how 
soon will it be furnished ? 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I will consider 
the matter. 


in Zanzibar. 


RUNAWAY SLAVES IN ZANZIBAR, 
Mr. J. PEASE: I beg toask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether the Decree of 20th August, 1890, 
issued at Zanzibar, directing a slave owner 
to punish his slave in the event of his 
running away, and giving slave owners 
power to refuse money offered by a slave 
for the purchase of his freedom, has since 
been revoked or in any way modified ? 
*Sm E. GREY: The Decree of 
August 20, 1890, was issued in conse- 
quence of a dangerous excitement among 
masters and slaves owing to misinterpre- 
tation of the previous Decree of the 
Ist of August. It explained that the 
law was not altered as regards slaves who 
ran away, or were accused of crimes, 
It further stated that the stipulation in 
the previous Decree as to the concurrence 
of the Sultan’s Arab subjects in the 
adjustment of the tariff for purchasing 
freedom must be understood to convey 
that the assent of the owners was an 
essential condition. There has been no 
further alteration in either of the Decrees, 
and they are both in force. 
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*Sir C. W. DILKE : Does not the hon. 
Baronet think there is reason to fear that 
the giving way to what he calls danger- 
ous excitement may produce dangerous 
excitement in the future when we again 
take the steps we shall possibly have to 
take ? 

*Srr E. GREY : The number of slaves 
is diminishing to such an extent in Zan- 
zibar that I hope that in the course of a 
few years the place of slaves will be en- 
tirely taken by free labour ; and in that 
ease there will be no danger of this par- 
ticular excitement arising. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Is it not 
the case that at Bengazi the way of 
punishing slaves for running away is to 
kill them ? 


Str E. GREY : I am afraid I cannot 
answer the question without notice. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I will put 
the question on Wednesday, the 27th. 


SUICIDE OF AN IRISH RAILWAY 
SERVANT. 

Mr. M. AUSTIN (Limerick, W.): I 
beg toask the President of the Board of 
Trade if his attention has been directed 
to the case of a man named Peter 
Sharkey, a fireman in the employment of 
the Great Northern Railway (Ireland), 
who committed suicide; if he is aware 
that at the inquest it was shown the 
deceased worked on an average 14 hours 
per day, and even after these prolonged 
hours of work he was put to shunting, 
but broke down through physical exhaus- 
tion ; and that the coroner’s jury were 
unanimous in their condemnation of the 
excessive number of hours worked by the 
employees on the Great Northern line ; 
whether he is also aware that a system 
prevails on this railway of subordinates 
giving presents to their superior officers 
with a view of getting promotion, and 
the failure of the deceased to comply with 
this practice made him obnoxious to his 
overseers ; and will an investigation be 
made into the foregoing statements, and 
steps taken of protecting the lives of the 
men in the service of the Great Northern 
Railway ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : I have received 
from a Member of this House a news- 
paper account of the inquest referred to 
by the hon. Member, which I have treated 
as a representation within the meaning 
of the Railway Regulation Act, 1893, 
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Commission. 


Yesterday I directed an Inspecting 
Officer to inquire into that representa- 
tion. 


THE UNEMPLOYED IN SCOTLAND. 

Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy, &c.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether, with a view to adding to the 
information already in possession of the 
House with regard to the extent of the 
prevailing distress consequent on large 
numbers of workmen being out of em- 
ployment, he can see his way to issue a 
Cireular to Local Authorities in Scotland 
similar in terms to that issued by the 


Local Government Board on 12th 
February, 1886 ? 
Sir G. TREVELYAN : From the 


Reports which I received through the 
Board of Supervision so far back as June 
last, with a view to preparation for the 
coming winter, it was satisfactory to find 
that the Local Authorities had last year 
taken measures to provide work for those 
of the unemployed who were prepared to 
accept it. This duty, was undertaken 
voluntarily by the Local Authorities 
without any Circular having been issued 
by the Board of Supervision, and the con- 
fidence of the Board in the judgment of 
the Local Authorities seems to have been 
fully justified. During the past few 
months I have been kept informed at 
very frequent intervals of the state of 
matters as regards the unemployed in the 
various localities, and so far they have been 
satisfactory. The Board of Supervision 
are very unwilling to issue a Circular so 
long as the close inspection which is 
being maintained proves that the steps 
taken in the principal centres are suffi- 
cient to meet the emergency. 

Mr. DALZIEL: Up to what date 
has the right hon. Gentleman received in- 
formation ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : I have re- 
ceived a most important Report this 
morning dealing with the last few days. 


THE RAILWAY COMMISSION. 

Mr. HANBURY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether the 
lay members of the Railway Commission 
are subject to the recent Order in Council 
which regulates tlie age of retirement ; 
and on what system is the pension of 
these officials calculated ? 

Sir J.T. HIBBERT : The authorita- 
tive decision as to whether a particular 
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Civil servant is subject to the provisions 
of the Order in Council rests with a com- 
petent Court of Law and not with the 
Treasury ; but, subject to this qualifica- 
tion, and having reference to the condi- 
tions of tenure of the appointed Railway 
Commissioners as specified in Section 3 
of the Railway, &c., Act of 1888, the 
Treasury is not of opinion that the Com- 
missioners are subject to compulsory re- 
tirement under Clause 10 of the Order in 
Council. The question whether the 
office is one carrying title to pension has 
not yet been determined. 


COLDBATH FIELDS MONEY ORDER 
OFFICE. 

Mr. HANBURY : I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General what sum has been 
spent upon the Money Order Office, 
lately Coldbath Fields Prison, since it 
was pronounced by the official surveyor 
to be fit for occupation ; what portion of 
this was expended upon sanitary altera- 
tions ; and whether it is intended to incur 
further expenditure with this object ? 

THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Mortey, Nottingham, E.) : 
This is rather a question for the Office 
of Works, but, so far as I am aware, the 
cost of adapting and fitting up the Money 
Order Office in the first instance was 
£2,200, of which £320 was spent on 
additional gas lights and warming 
apparatus after the staff had moved in. 
Since then £180 has been spent on ex- 
tending the warming apparatus, and 
possibly some additional expenditure has 
been incurred, but I am unable to give 
exact figures. The hon. Member is 
probably aware that I have appointed a 
Commission to inquire into the allegation 
as to the sanitary condition of the office, 
and uutil I receive their Report I am un- 
able to answer the last paragraph. 


SECUNDERABAD BARRACKS, 

Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for India whether it is a fact that a young 
officer of the 19th Hussars died at 
Bangalore on the 22nd of November of 
typhoid fever, contracted during a course 
of musketry at Secunderabad in the old 
Lancer barracks ; whether these barracks 
have not on more than one occasion been 
condemned as unfit for habitation on 
account of their insanitary condition ; 
and whether the Government of India 
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will forbid their further use until their 
defects have been remedied ? 

*THoe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. Grorce 
RussEL1, North Beds.) : The Secretary 
of State has no information on the sub- 
ject, but will ask the Government of 
India for a Report. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES IN FERMOY. 

Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Cork Co., 
N.E.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he 
can state when the arbitrator will make 
his final award in the matter of No. 3 
scheme for labourers’ cottages in Fermoy 
Union, commenced in 1889; what has 
caused such delay; and when is the 
scheme likely to be completed ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT (who replied), 
said, I am informed that the arbitrator 
closed his inquiry on the 30th August 
last, and on the Ist September he for- 
warded to the clerk of the Union certain 
queries arising on the schedules deposited 
by the Guardians with reference to the 
names and tenure of parties interested in 
the lands. No answers have been fur- 
nished to these queries, and it is im- 
possible to proceed with the award until 
the answers are forthcoming. Such 
being the cause of the delay, I am afraid 
it is not possible for me to say when the 
award will be completed. 


THE ANTI-SLAVERY EDICT OF 
AUGUST, 1890. 

Mr. T. BAYLEY (Derbyshire, 
Chesterfield): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether the Foreign Office were informed 
of the cancelling or withdrawal of Clauses 
of the Anti-Slavery Edict of Ist August, 
1890; whether the Proclamation, dated 
28 days later, was issued with the know- 
ledge and consent of the Foreign Office ; 
and, whether our Slave Trade policy in 
the Protectorate of Zanzibar has had any, 
and what, effect on the Slave Trade that 
supplies slaves for use on the coast 
plantations under the British Protectorate 
in East Africa ? 

*Sir E. GREY: The second Decree, 
the effect of which I have already ex- 
plained in my answer to the hon. Member 
for Tyneside, was issued without previous 
communication with Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. As far as our knowledge 
goes, the supply of slaves from the 
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interior to the coast plantations of the 
Protectorate has, under British control, 
absolutely ceased. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE:: Is it not admitted 
by Mr. Rodd, the Acting Consul General, 
that there is slave-smuggling still going 
on even in the Island of Zanzibar itself ? 

Sir E. GREY: In some instances it 
may have occurred ; but it is absolutely 
illegal, and I am quite sure the officials 
are doing their best to >ut down any- 
thing of the kind. 





THE FEATHERSTONE DISTURBANCES. 

Mr. KEIR-HARDIE(West Han, S.): 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether the Government propose 
affording the House an opportunity for 
discussing the Reports of the Committee 
appointed to inquire into the cireum- 
stances connected with the disturbances 
at Featherstone on the 7th of September, 
1893 ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) : This is a question, 
which, as the hon. Member is aware, has 
been answered by my right hon. Friend 
the Home Secretary, and I have nothing 
at all to add to his answer, for I very 
strongly concur in the opinion that, apart 
from any other question of policy as to 
the time for discussing that question, it 
would be most unfortunate that the ques- 
tion should be discussed until the evidence 
has been placed before the House, and 
time allowed for its consideration. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: When will 
the evidence be presented ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I under- 
stand that is not a question for me to 
answer without notice. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: 
repeat it on Wednesday the 27th. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Perhaps 
the hon. Member will also have the kind- 
ness to put it to the proper person, the 
Home Secretary. 


I will 


Subsequently, 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE said: I 
have received a communication from the 
Home Secretary, who has given orders 
for the preparation and presentation of 
the evidence at the earliest possible time. 


THE IRISH EDUCATION ACT. 
Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 


Sir E. Grey 
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at Hong Kong. 


whether, in order to give effect to the 
Irish Education Act, it is necessary to 
pass a short Bill before the 1st January ; 
and, if so, when the Bill will be intro- 
duced ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Arising out 
of the answer given toa similar question, 
will the Chancellor of the Duchy be good 
enough to say how he intends to bring 
the Compulsory Education Act into force 
on January 1, if the Bill to which refer- 
ence is made is not yet printed, and is 
to be treated as a contentious measure ? 

Mr. SEXTON: I would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he con- 
siders the present Government responsible 
for the blunder of the late Government in 
passing a defective Act ? 

Mr. BRYCE (who replied) said: The 
position is this: A flaw in the Education 
Act of 1892 will prevent compulsion from 
being applied, or rather will prevent the 
operation of the section providing pay- 
ment of the expenses of the Attendance 
Committees who are to apply it, in 
certain places, but in other places the 
Act will apply. 


THE MEXICAN DOLLAR AT HONG 
KONG. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) : I beg to ask the Usder Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies whether he 
is aware that there has been great 
scarcity and inconvenience in Hong Kong 
and Singapore through short supplies of 
the Mexican dollar, which is the prin- 
cipal currency here ; and whether he will 
comply with the wishes of the leading 
bankers and commercial men of the East 
by giving instructions for the coinage of 
a British dollar at the Indian or Sydney 
Mints at the present favourable oppor- 
tunity ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. S. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : It is 
true that there was some scarcity of Mexi- 
can dollars inthe month of July and during 
the first week of August last. This was, 
however, owing to exceptional causes, and 
there is now an ample supply. The 
idea of a British dollar does not appear 
to have found much favour in the Straits 
Settlements ; and at Hong Kong it has 
been abandoned. In the latter Colony it 
is now proposed to legalise the Japanese 
yen—a coin of equal weight and fineness 
with the Mexican dollar. This proposal 
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is at present under the consideration of 
Lord Herschell’s Committee as recon- 
stituted for the consideration of colonial 
currency questions. The yen, I may 
observe, is already legal tender in the 
Straits Settlements. 


THE IRISH LABOURERS’ ACTS. 

Mr. A. O’CONNOR (Donegal, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
condition of the labourers and the work- 
ing of the Labourers’ Act in connection 
with the Land Act of 1881 will be 
covered by the Order of Reference to the 
Commission to inquire into the working 
of the Land Acts ? 

Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Morey) : 
My right hon. Friend does not contem- 
plate that the Reference to the proposed 
Select Committee shall include an in- 
quiry into the working of the Labourers’ 
Acts. 


THE AMENDMENTS ON THE PARISH 
COUNCILS BILL. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): In 
reference to the statement of the Prime 
Minister last night, may I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he is awar: 
that one of his supporters yesterday put 
down 28 Amendments to the Parish 
Councils Bill ? I refer to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sunderland. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I quite 
understand this question is not put in the 
expectation of an answer being given, 
but to proclaim a fact. I see the motive, 
which is merely to embarrass the general 
merits of the question itself. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) : May I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman in charge 
of the Bill if the 28 so-called Amend- 
ments are not practically one Amend- 
ment—which many of us consider im- 
portant—but which certainly will not be 
discussed so as to waste the time of the 
House ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow Ler, Wolverhampton, E.): The 
effect of my hon. Friend’s Amendment 
would, I believe, be very much to reduce 
the bulk of the Bill. 


THE EAST INDIA LOAN BILL. 
Sm J. GORST (Cambridge Uni- 
versity): Will the East India Loan Bill 
be taken to-night ? 





Sir W. HARCOURT : I hope in the 
course of the evening to make arrange- 
ments with the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of London by 
which further discussion will be taken on 
this Bill on Monday, when the discussion 
on the Parish Councils Bill will be stopped 
for that purpose. 1 have been given to 
understand that great inconvenience will 
be caused to the other House if this Bill 
cannot go up there on Tuesday. I, there- 
fore, hope the arrangements I have indi- 
eated will be agreed to. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Resolved, That this House will, at the 
rising of the House this day, adjourn till 
Monday next.—( Mr. Marjoribanks.) 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL.—(No. 274.) 
commitTTEE. [ Progress, 14th December. ] 


[TWENTY-FIRST NIGHT. ] 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 18 (Temporary provisions as to 
small parishes). 


Page 2, line 10 :— 


Question proposed, 

That the words “but subject to provisions 
made by a grouping order, if the parish is 
grouped with some other parish or parishes, have 
effect :—(1) The annual assembly of the parish 
meeting shall be either in March or in April, 
and at the annual assembly the parish meet- 
ing shall choose a chairman for the year” be 
added after the word “day."—(Wr. H. HH. 
Fowler.) 

Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 

To leave out the words “but subject to 
provisions made by a grouping order.”—(Sir 
M. Hicks-Beach.) 

Question again proposed, “ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the proposed Amendment.” 


Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON (York, 
N.R., Thirsk) said, that when the House 
adjourned on the previous night he was 
endeavouring to explain that in his 
humble opinion the words were not only 
mere surplusage, but were also deceiving. 
All through the discussions upon the 
Bill they had had great difficulty in 
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understanding what was exactly meant 
by the words “ parish meeting.” He had 
been in constant attendance during the 
Debates, and it appeared to him that 
there were three forms of parish meeting. 
First, there was the administrative form 
which was to be the head of the village, 
and was to manage all its affairs in sub- 
stitution for the Parish Council. Then 
there was the parish meeting which 
elected its own Parish Council; and, 
thirdly, there was the parish meeting 
which elected a portion of the Parish 
Council. He would call the first class the 
administrative parish meeting, the second 
the caucus parish meeting, and the third 
the ward meeting. Or he might adopt 
another nomenclature—the parish meet- 
ing major, the parish meeting minor, and 
the parish meeting minimus. The last- 
named was a creature of the grouping 
order. But the clause now under discus- 
sion dealt only with the “ parish meeting 
major.” He objected to the words which 


it was proposed to omit for several reasons.- 


For instance, it was probable that in 999 
cases out of 1,000, when they associated 
parishes together under a_ grouping 
order, there would be more than 200 in- 
liabitants, and necessarily there would be 
a Parish Council, which would at once 
remove the grouped parishes from the 
purview of the clause. Again, in that 
clause they were dealing with an adminis- 


trative parish meeting, which was 
entirely destined for the grouping 
question, and, therefore, the words 


“subject to provisions made by a group- 
ing order” were entirely unnecessary. 
There were some parishes so small that 
when grouped together they would not 
have a population of 200. In his opinion, 
if words were not inserted, difficulties 
would arise. It was for this reason that 
he cordially supported the Amendment of 
the right hon. Gentleman below him. 
*Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow er, Wolverhampton, E.) said, this 
was a pure drafting provision in order to 
guard against confusion if in the future 
a grouping order was made. They had 
made provision for Parish Councils and 
meetings, and they provided for the 
grouping of parishes. They could not 
go further at present. Circumstances 


might, and probably would, change in 
many cases, and they provided for that. 


Mr. J. Grant Lawson 
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The matter appeared to him to be per- 
fectly simple. 

*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
W.) said, he confessed he was not quite 
convinced by the argument of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and he did feel that the 
proposal to interfere with the powers of 
the parish meeting, in the event of 
grouping with other parishes, was a some- 
what serious matter. Parishes, how- 
ever, would have it in their power to say 
whether they wonld be grouped or not. 
He would not press the question any 
further, but would ask leave to withdraw 
the Amendment. 

CommanverR BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) said, he would submit to the 
right hon. Gentleman that his intentions 
were quite clear, but they were not clear 
in the provisions of the Bill, and in the 
country there would be some doubt as to 
the power to be exercised in the event of 


grouping. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he 
thought the point was clearly ex- 
pressed. 

CommanvDER BETHELL said, it 


appeared to him, and he should say so 
with all respect, that the clause was not 
clear. He apprehended there were 
people as stupid as they were, and, as 
the point was not unimportant, they 
ought to do their best to render it quite 
clear. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: It is per- 
fectly clear. 

CommManvDER BETHELIL said, he 
could only regret his own stupidity, 
and again ask the right hon. Gentleman 
to consider whether they should not have 
some definition that would be of a satis- 
factory character to those who would 
have to administer and interpret the 
Act ? 

Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON said, he 
would suggest to leave out the words 
mentioned in the Amendment, and say, 
at the end of the clause, that such powers 
should cease where grouping took place, 
and that the powers to be exercised 
were those indicated by the grouping 
order. 

Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Uni- 
versity) said, whatever the intentions of 
the right hon. Gentleman were, the words 
as they stood were extremely vague. They 
might be made more distinct. He under- 
stood the right hon. Gentleman to convey 
that where parishes were grouped this 
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clause would not apply at all. If that 
were so, why not state it? The clause 
might be good enough as it was now 
worded for the right hon. Gentleman, 
but it would not be good enough, he 
feared, for the country-folk who would 
have to deal with it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sir R. PAGET (Somerset, Wells) 
moved :— 

In line 3, to leave out the words “ assembly 
of the parish meeting,” and insert the words 
“ meeting of the parish assembly.” 

He thought it would be admitted there 
was a good deal to be said for this 
Amendment. © His object was to distin- 
guish between the body whose function 
it would be to elect the Parish Council 
and the body which, under this clause, 
would have administrative, and not 
merely elective, authority. When the 
Bill was passed simple-minded people 
would be called upon to interpret it, and 
they should be enabled to draw the dis- 
tinction that necessarily arose in this 
instance. The use of the word “ parish” 
assembly would enable this to be done. 
If the right hon. Gentleman did not like 
the term “assembly” he was willing to 
adopt any other that he thought would 
be equally suitable. If the right hon. 
Gentleman would turn to Clause 4 


Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: Order! 
The Amendment which the hon. Baronet 
is about to propose is not exactly in 
Order. It has already been decided on 
Clause 1 that there shall be a parish 
meeting in every rural parish. I think 
that covers the point he raises and rules 
this Amendment. 


Str R. PAGET said, he did not wish 
to interfere with the provision as to 
parish meetings in the least. They had 
in Clause 4 a provision for the use of 
the rooms by the electors to discuss cer- 
tain questions that did not come under 
the heading of a “ parish meeting.” He 
would give it any other name; it might 
be a “ parish assembly ”"—it could not be 
a parish meeting. He was satisfied his 
Amendment, which he would move in 
another form, would simplify matters 
very much. 


Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: ‘In 
what form does the hon. Baronet pro- 
pose to move? I cannot put the words 
“ parish assembly,” seeing that a decision 
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on the question of “parish meeting ” 
has been come to already. 

Sir R. PAGET said, he would pro- 
pose to add to his Amendment as it 
stood— 

“ Which in the case of a parish not having a 
parish meeting shall be called the parish 
assembly.” 

*Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby) said, on a point of Order, 
although they had decided the question of 
parish meetings, he would like to know 
whether this was not the first time they 
had been called upon to decide what 
they should call an assembly where the 
parish meeting was to be an administra- 
tive authority ? 

THe DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: The 
words “ parish meeting ” were agreed to 
on Clause 1. I will consider the words 
proposed by the hon. Baronet to be added 
to his Amendment. 

*THoeE ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
C. Russert, Hackney, S.) said, he 
thought the Committee would agree that 
their time might be better occupied than in 
discussing Amendments of this kind. 
The clause merely dealt with the case of 
small parishes which had no Parish 
Councils, and he could not see that any- 
body’s intelligence would be illuminated 
by the words proposed. There was no 
real substance in the Amendment, and he 
was surprised that the hon. Baronet 
should have thought it worth while to 
propose it. 

*Mr. W. LUNG said, the Attorney 
General might be right as to the construe- 
tion of the Amendment, and perhaps this 
was not the proper place in which it 
should be inserted; but the difficulty 
raised by the hon. Baronet was a real 
one. When the new proposals of the 
right hon. Member for Halifax (Mr. 
Stansfeld) were under discussion he him- 
self had pointed out that the difficulty 
might arise, and he had understood that 
the question of the name of the assembly 
now ,under discussion was to be con- 
sidered. It was desirable that the parish 
meeting, which was the governing body 
of the parish, should have a different 
name from the gathering together of the 
electors for the purpose of electing a 
Council ; and although this might not be 
the best place to consider the matter, he 
thought it required a little more attention 
upon its merits than the Attorney 
General had bestowed upon it. 


/ 
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Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, they 
were creating a great many difficulties 
that would have to be dealt with again ; 
and he must protest against the postpone- 
ment of so many intricate questions for 
discussion at a later stage. He thought 
this particular difficulty should be now 
decided. There would be perpetual con- 
fusion as to the powers .of the two 
assemblies unless there was some dis- 
tinguishing name, and, as the members of 
the parish meeting would not all be 
Attorney Generals, he hoped the matter 
would be pressed. “ Assembly ” suggested 
assembly-rooms and operations other 
than those which would be carried on in 
the humdrum sphere of the parish meet- 
ing; but he thought “convention” or 
the American word “town meeting” 
might be used with great advantage. 
They need not, however, quarrel about 
words, All they should do was to make 
the meaning as clear as possible. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) said, there was great 
difficulty, no doubt, with regard to the 
question raised. In his opinion, some 
qualifying term, such as “ parish election 
meeting,” would meet the difficulty, or, if 
it was not too late, that the parish meet- 
ing with administrative functions should 
retain the old name “ Vestry.” 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Here- 
ford) thought the rural electors might be 
credited with the intelligence to know 
that, in the parish where there was no 
Parish Council, all the powers of that 
body would practically be exercised by 
the parish meeting. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
thought it important to have different 
numes for the parish meeting when acting 
in two capacities, and would suggest that 
they should be guided by the analogy of 
the Home Rule Bill, in which the 
Government proposed a _ Legislative 
Council and a Legislative Assembly. 
There was a great difference between the 
two forms of parish meeting. In the one 
case it would be a permanent Legislative 
Body and in the other case it would be 
a body that could be likened to the silk- 
worm, which, when it had laid its eggs, 
died. This, no doubt, was a _ small 
matter, but small things were of im- 
portance in small districts, where small 
people, so to speak, were affected. 


Amendment negatived. 
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Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON (York, 
N.R., Thirsk) said, he wished to move to 
insert the words “and vice-chairman ” 
after the word “chairman.” An immense 
amount of work would devolve on the 
chairman. He would have to keep the 
accounts and take care of the agenda 
paper. Supposing he went away before 
the end of the year or died, there must 
be someone to take his place. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 

In line 3 of the first sub-section, after the 
word “chairman,” to insert the words “and 
vice-chairman.” —(Mr. J. Grant Lawson.) 

Question proposed, “That those words 
be inserted in the proposed Amendment.” 


Mr. H.H. FOWLER said, it was not 
necessary to have a vice-chairman on a 
small Parish Council. 

Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Uni- 
versity) hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would reconsider the matter. Nothing 
would please these small meetings better 
than to have a number of officials. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, they would 
be turned into ridicule. 

Sir J. GORST said, there would be 
no ridicule in this case. If they did not 
provide for a vice-chairman such official 
would have to be appointed whenever the 
chairman was away. 

Mr. HANBURY was inclined to agree 
with the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, who was following the precedent 
of the Vestry. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, that 
in the ease of a borough the Mayor 
appointed a Deputy-Mayor, and he 
imagined that the same thing would be 
done in a Parish Council. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, it 
would not be advisable to divide the duties 
in the way proposed. If they had aman 
to represent the chairman, they would 
want another to represeut the vice-chair- 
man. They would have one to act as 
clerk, so that, outside officials, the 
meeting might consist of one. — 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question, “ That those words be there 
added,” put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 


After the last Amendment, to add the words— 
“ (2) The parish meeting shall assemble not less 
than four times in each year."—(Mr. H. H. 
Fowler.) 
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Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 


*Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Uni- 
versity) said, he wished to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board if he was really 
anxious to adhere to this sub-section. 
Was it necessary to say that the parish 
meeting should meet a certain number of 
times in the year ? Could they not leave 
that to the parish itself? The right hon. 
Gentleman had confidence in local institu- 
tions ; then why not trust the Parish 
Councils? They did not tell other 
assemblies—save those which met for 
judicial purposes—how many timesa year 
they were to meet. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: 
Town Councils. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT: They are not 
bound by Statute. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Yes; they 
are obliged to meet once a quarter. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, that at any 
rate it was not wise to encumber the 
measure with a provision which would 
be burdensome on a small parish. In a 
parish of only 100 population four 
meetings a year would be unnecessary. 
He had no objection to the parishioners 
meeting 40 times a year, if they wished 
to, but he objected to compelling 
them. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, his original 
proposal was that the parish meeting, 
which would be the governing body, 
should delegate its work to a committee, 
which should report periodically to the 
parish meeting. It would be necessary 
for the parish meeting to take place in 
order to keep in touch with the execu- 
tive. It did not seem to him likely that 
even if left to itself the parish meeting 
would be held less frequently than once a 
quarter. 

Mr. BILL (Staffordshire, Leek) said, 
that in the absence of the hon. Member 
for Basingstoke (Mr. Jeffreys) he would 
move— 

To leave out the words “four times,” and in- 
sert ** twice,” adding the words, “and at other 
times on the requisition of the Paroehial Com- 
mittee, or of one-sixth of the parocial electors.” 
He conceived it altogether unnecessary 
to require the parishioners in a small 
parish to meet four times a year. He 
had endeavoured to find out how many 
parishes there were in England of below 
100 population, but had been unable to do 
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so. All he could say was that in his 
own portion of Staffordshire there were 
150 parishes of below 100 population 
and 18 of below 50. Taking this per- 
centage, it was probable that there were 
1,500 or 1,600 parishes in the country of 
less than 100 population. Surely the 
work the parish meetings would have to 
do in these places would be infinitesi- 
mal; therefore he thought the words 
he proposed to add would be use- 
ful. They would enable the parish 
meeting to be called together whenever 
the Parochial Committee had done some 
work which that meeting had authorised. 
It must be remembered that the bulk of 
the work now performed by the Vestry 
would be withheld from the parish 
meeting. The principal work that would 
have to be done would be the election of 
parish officers; therefore, it seemed to 
him that, considering the large number of 
small parishes there were of under 100 
population and the small amount of work 
they would be called on to transact, it 
was superfluous to call the meeting 
together four times a year. To call the 
meeting together so often would be to 
cause great inconvenience to the 
parishioners. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 

To leave out the words “four times in each 
year,” and insert the words, “twice in each 
year, and at other times on the requisition of 
the Parochial Committee or of one-sixth of the 
parochial electors." —( Vr. Bill.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
‘four times in each year’ stand part of 
the proposed Amendment.” 


*Sir C. RUSSELL said, the Govern- 
ment could not accept the Amendment. 
He would call attention to Sub-section 3 
of the Amendment of his right hon. 
Friend the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board—a sub-section which 
would be considered presently. It 
said— 

“(3) The parish meeting may appoint a com- 
mittee of their own number, and delegate to that 
committee any powers and duties of the parish 
meeting other than any power of raising money, 
and all the acts of the committee shall be sub- 
mitted to the parish meeting for their ap- 
proval,” 

From this it would be seen that the 
committee which the parish meeting 
would have the power to appoint would 
have no effective power of their; own. 
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Their acts would have to be approved by 
the parish meeting, and that was an 
additional reason why the parish meeting 
should assemble at shorter intervals than 
six months. The words the hon. Mem- 
ber proposed to add provided for a case 
in which the Parochial Committee might 
desire to consult the parish as to the work 
they proposed to do. But the parish 
might desire to meet to condemn the 
action of the committee. On the one 
hand, the committee might require 
approval of their acts, and on the other 
the parish might desire to check some- 
thing the committee were doing. In 
view of the important question the Com- 
mittee had to decide, he did not think it 
desirable to prolong this discussion. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, that 
in the first sub-section of the first 
Schedule provision would be made for 
the calling of a meeting by 
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“the Chairman of the Parish Council or other 
conveners of the meeting.” 

He did not know what “or other con- 
veners of the meeting” meant, but it 
seemed to him that the sub-section was 
intended to convey that the chairman 
should call a meeting whenever there 
was any business to transact. 

Mr. HANBURY said, the Amend- 
ment dealt with what appeared to him to 
be a defect in the Bill. As far as he 
could see, no arrangement was made in 
the Bill as to who were to summon the 
parish meetings. He should like to see 
an arrangement made by which a certain 
number of the electors would have the 
power of doing so. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. H. H. Fowler) said the 
Municipal Corporations met four times a 
year, but he did not think the two cases 
were on all-fours. There was plenty of 
work to do in a borough, but there might 
be no more work to do ina parish than 
should occupy the attention of a single 
meeting. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, 
Clause 32 provided that— 

“The Chairman of the Parish Council, or any 
two Parish Councillors, or in a parish not 
having a Parish Council the chairman of the 
parish meeting, or any six parochial electors, 
may at any time convene a parish meeting.” 
He did not see what objection there 
could be to the parish meeting being 
called together four times a year. There 
was hardly a Town Council in the 
country that did not meet 12 times a 
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year, though the statutory provision was 
that they should meet four times a year. 
Hon. Members had been saying all 
through that they were anxious to 
educate the parish in administrative work, 
and that the evil of the Vestry was that 
it met at no fixed time and only about 
once a year. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, the right hon. 
Gentleman asked what objection there 
could be to the parish meeting meeting 
four times a year. Well, there was no 
objection to its meeting four times a 
year, or 40 times a year if it felt disposed. 
But as this was an educational matter, 
they should trust the parish to meet 
when it considered it necessary to do so, 
There were some parishes in the country 
containing no more than 10 or 18 
families, and which were spread out over 
five or six or eight square miles, and for 
Parliament to say that in such cases the 
parish meetings should be held four 
times a year seemed not an educational 
system, but a system of leading strings 
which was one of the worst features of 
the Bill. There was no provision made 
for a quorum, and the whole thing seemed 
to him to be a matter of petticoat go- 
vernment. He trusted the hon. Member 
would press his Amendment to a Division. 

Mr. BYRNE (Essex, Walthamstow) 
said, he would point out a consideration 
that he thought material—uamely, that 
according to the Bill as it stvod parish 
meetings could be summoned as often 
as they might be required, but he 
thought it ought to be provided that one 
meeting should be held during the year. 
Supposing it was laid down that the 
parish meeting should be held four times 
a year, there was no machinery in the 
Bill to enforce it. The parish might 
refuse to meet four times a year, in which 
case a mandamus would have to be 
obtained, he imagined. Surely it would 
not be desirable to put on the Statute 
Book that which would practically be a 
dead letter. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that four 
times a year were not too often for the 
parish meeting to assemble, and he hoped 
they would do so oftener ; but as the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General had pointed out, Sub-section 3 
of the Amendment said that the parish 
meeting might appoint a Committee and 
delegate powers to it, and this in itself 
would necessitate frequent meetings. 
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That, therefore, would furnish an argu- 
ment against a statutory necessity for a 
meeting once a quarter. In addition to 
the difficulties expressed by hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, there was another which 
had occurred to him. The duties 
enumerated in this sub-section were 
duties, for the most part, in relation to the 
exercise of power by the parishes which 
were not grouped; but in the case of 
grouped parishes having a Joint Council 
would there be a statutory necessity for 
them to hold quarterly meetings? If 
there was no work for the meetings to 
perform, it might embarrass them to call 
them together four times a year. 

*Sir C. RUSSELL said, that the 
difficulty of enforcing the meetings sug- 
gested by the hon. Member for the Wal- 
thamstow Division would apply to one 
meeting as well as to four. There 
might be a remedy by mandamus, but 
they knew that, as a rule, no difficulty 
arose in such cases when Parliament 
laid down that a certain number of 
meetings should take place. There was 
a precedent for the proposal of the Go- 
vernment in the Municipal Act. As to the 
grouped parishes, when once grouping 
took place the provisions as to the parish 
meeting would not apply, because the 
Parish Council would then take the 
administrative duties of the parish 
meeting. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford) said, that an hon. Member had 
suggested that after the Bill had passed 
into law not one meeting might be held 
by some of the parishes. If there was 
any reasonable ground for believing that, it 
would show how entirely unnecessary this 
measure was. He agreed with the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bodmin 
that four meetings would not be too many 
for a great number of parishes in the coun- 
try, but he considered that they would 
be acting unwisely by making a hard-and- 
fast compulsory arrangement. There 
might be parishes where the holding of 
four meetings would impose unnecessary 
trouble on the parishioners. Take the 
villages in the scattered Fen districts. 
He knew villages that could hardly be 
called villages—districts 10 or 14 miles 
long—with scattered populations where, 
probably, there would very seldom be 
urgent business for the parish meeting to 
transact, and where, therefore, to insist 
upon four meetings a year would be to 
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put the parishioners to unnecessary in- 
convenience. If there was business to 
transact, the meetings would be held, but 
surely in these cases it would be wise, 
and acting ouly reasonably towards these 
people, to leave it to them to decide 
how often they should meet. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE said, 
that if the villagers attended these 
meetings, and three times out of four 
found no business to transact, they 
would get disgusted with the thing. 
The best men would refuse to attend 
altogether, and much of the Bill would 
prove a dead letter. Why could they 
not allow these folks some discretion in 
the matter? They should insist upon 
one meeting a year being held. At that 
meeting the committee could either be . 
appointed or could report its proceedings 
to the parish ; and they might depend 
upon it that if at any other time the 
committee had a report to make, it 
would call a meeting to receiveit. It 
was a great misfortune that right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, who did not under- 
stand the conditions of life in rural dis- 
tricts, should attefipt to improve these 
districts in a way which they did not 
want to be improved, and should be so 
determined to legislate upon the lines of 
the Municipal Corporations Act. Ina 
Corporation everyone knew what was 
going to be done, and 40 or 50 meetings 
could be had every year if necessary, but 
the statutory obligation needful in that 
ease should not be applied to a con- 
stituency of only 100 or 200, In the case 
of the Parish Council it was only pro- 
posed that there should be one statutory 
meeting a year, after which it would be 
left to the parishioners to meet as often 
as they liked. Why could not the parish 
meeting be treated in the same manner ? 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
this was a very minute point, and the 
right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board might 
well give way upon it. He could 
conceive a parish containing only 10 
ratepayers, and it might be highly in- 
convenient to them to meet once a quarter. 
The right hon. Gentleman said there 
were to be four parish meetings a year, 
but he did not say that there were to be 
meetings every quarter. There was 
nothing in the Amendment to prevent the 
four meetings being held on the same 
day, which, of course, would be absurd. 
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Then the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General said that when an 
Act of Parliament laid down a rule that 
Act was obeyed. That was not his (Mr. 
Stanley Leighton’s) experience. His 
experience was that Acts of Parliament 
were invariably broken. In the present 
case, if there were no means of putting the 
Act into force, it certainly would be a 
dead letter. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, he had lived 
many years in a rural district, and was 
not at all unacquainted with the methods 
of public life in rural parishes. Where 
there was a large area with a thin and 
scattered population the public life was 
not of very strong vitality. He was sure 
they all deserved to stimulate the 
‘public life of these small communities. 
If a directory clause of this kind were 
not adopted the first parish meeting 
would appoint a small executive com- 
mittee, and the danger was that that 
committee would feel that it was not 
worth while to take the initiative in 
calling the parish meeting together. The 
result would be that the bulk of the in- 
habitants would get out of touch with 
the transaction of ordinary business, and 
the next parish meeting would have to 
approve of the whole proceedings of the 
committee for the year that had just 
expired. He asked whether it was in 
the interest of public life that everything 
should be put into the hands of a small 
committee, which would report only once 
a year? To the inhabitants ofa small 
village a meeting of this kind would be a 
cheerful and enlivening incident. If 
Parliament made it plain that the parish 
meeting must assemble not less than four 
times a year it would follow as a natural 
sequence that meetings would be held 
once a quarter, and every inhabitant of 
the parish would come to recognise that 
-on such a day in each year the parish 
meeting must be held, and would fall 
into the habit of attending it. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) pointed 
out that no quorum was fixed for the 
parish meeting. If the parish meeting, 
he added, had only to take place com- 
pulsorily twice a year and other meetings 
had to be summoned by a certain number 
of parishioners there would be some 
guarantee that a certain number would 
attend. If the other meetings were com- 
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pulsory there would be no such guarantee, 
and possibly only one man might attend, 
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and he might transact business which 
might be very detrimental to his fellow- 
parishioners, 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) ob- 
served, that the parishioners would not 
attend four meetings a year unless there 
were something to be done at each of 
them, and it was quite possible that 
there would be nothing to do at some of 
the statutory meetings. He therefore 
favoured the Amendment. 

Mr. J. HEYWOOD JOHNSTONE 
(Sussex, Horsham) said, that if the pro- 
posal of the Government were adopted 
another example would be furnished 
of the truth of the old saying, that 
what was everybody's business was 
nobody’s business. No one would at- 
tend the four statutory meetings, because 
there would be no elected members, and 
no record of attendances would be pub- 
lished, as was usual with Local Bodies. 
He could not understand why the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
should not accept the Amendment ; but 
hon. Members had seen again and again 
that “the sons of Zeruiah be too hard” 
for the right hon. Gentleman. He (Mr. 
Johnstone) could not see what there 
would be under the Government proposal 
to prevent a parish having its four meet- 
ings on four successive days, sv as to 
get them over at once and save the 
trouble of assembling periodically when 
there was nothing to do. 

Mr. BILL said, he was only anxious 
that the meetings should not be called 
together ut a time when it would be very 
inconvenient for the labourers to leave 
their homes. He thought the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government on this Bill 
had been to keep the Parish Councils and 
parish meetings rather too much in lead- 
ing strings. He was an advocate for as 
much freedom as could possibly be ac- 
corded to them. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 167 ; 
Noes 107.—(Division List, No. 384.) 


Amendment proposed, after the last 
Amendment, to add the words— 


“(3.) The parish meeting may appoint a 
committee of their own number, and delegate 
to that committee any powers and duties of the 
parish meeting other than any power of raising 
money, and all the acts of the committee shall 
be submitted tothe parish meeting for their 
approval.” —(Mr. H. H, Fowler.) 
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*Srr M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
W.): I want to ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman a question in reference to these 
words. In Clause 10 there are certain 


provisions for enabling the Parish Coun-. 


cil and the parish meeting to pay their 
expenses. I understand that as regards 
the parish meeting the process will be 
that the chairman will issue a precept to 
the Board of Guardians, and then obtain 
the payment of the expenses of the meet- 
ing out of the poor rate. 
of this sub-section seems to indicate that, 
in the opinion of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the parish meeting will have the 
power of raising a loan. This would, 
of course, go considerably beyond the 
expenses which appear to be contem- 
plated in the 10th clause. I wish to 
ask what would be precisely the position 
of the parish meeting in one of these small 
parishes with regard to raising money ? 
The first is a case where there is no 
Parish Council, and the second where a 
joint Parish Council is appointed for 
several grouped parishes. I do not 
think it is at all clear in the Bill, and, 
further, I think the right hon. Gentle- 
man will recollect that on Clause 10 I 
ventured to suggest there should be a 
limit to the power of expenditure of the 
parish meeting as’ well as the Parish 
Council. He then replied that the parish 
meeting had no power to levy a rate, but 
they would have that power, through the 
chairman, under Clause 10, as it now 
stands—to what extent I do not know. 
I should like to have an explanation on 
the point. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: 
words— 

“ And delegate to the committee any powers 

and duties of the parish meeting, other than 
any power of raising money.” 
Of course, we do not contemplate that 
this committee shall have any power of 
raising money by loan. The right hon. 
Gentleman asks, are we to allow the 
parish meeting to raise a loan. That 
wiil, of course, depend upon what the 
Committee does with Sub-section 7. In 
that sub-section we propose that— 

“On the application of the parish meeting 
the County Council may confer on that meet- 
ing any of the additional powers conferred ona 
Parish Council by this Act.” 

The County Council may grant this 
power if it thinks fit. With reference 
to the actual expenses of the parish 


As to the 


The wording | 
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meeting, the right hon. Baronet will 
recollect that we rather had a good deal of 
discussion on Clause 10, and we there pro- 
vided that the expenses of the Parish 
Council should be paid ina certain manner. 
We did not that night put the parish 
meeting under the same restrictions as the 
Parish Council. I said at the time that 
that would have to be dealt with on 
Report. There was considerable confusion 
in the House when that clause was 
settled, and I saw the next morning we 
had omitted to limit the expenditure of 
the parish meeting. Clearly there must 
be some limit. That is a question which, 
on a former occasion, I left to the House 
to decide for itself, and I shall not now 
interfere with the discretion of the House 
as to whether the limit should be 6d. or 
the lower limit which the Member for 
East Somerset has proposed. Upon 
that point I have a very open mind, I 
quite admit there was an omission in 
not fixing a limit with regard to the 
parish meeting in the same way as we did 
in regard to the Parish Council, and words 
will have to be introduced to deal with 
the omission. So far as this clause is 
concerned, it is not proposed that any 
financial power is to be delegated to the 
Parish Committee. That must be in the 
parisa meeting itself, not in the com- 
mittee. If there be any power to borrow 
money—and I am not very keen as to 
there being any such power—it must be 
subject to the control of the County 
Council. If the County Council thinks 
fit to grant that power, there would be 
nothing more to say to it. On the other 
hand, when we come to Sub-section 7, if 
the Committee think fit to put in any 
restriction, I shall be willing to accept it. 

*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH : I am glad 
to hear what the right hon. Gentleman 
has said with regard to his intention of 
moving an Amendment on Repcrt to place 
the parish meeting on the same footing as 
the Parish Council with regard to a limit of 
rating power. What I wish to point out 
is that in a parish such as this particular 
clause contemplates, which has a parish 
meeting and is grouped with other 
parishes fora Parish Council, the Parish 
Council would be limited in its rating 
powers by Clause 10 as it now stands, I 
think the right hon. Gentleman would 
not wish, in addition to thit that the 
parish meeting should also have rating 
powers. 


3 R 2 
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Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Certainly 
not. 

Mr. BARTLEY moved to omit the 
words “ any powers and,” in order to raise 
the following question : The clause said 
that the parish meeting might appoint a 
committee of their own number and 
appoint to that committee any powers and 
duties, and it went on to say that the acts 
of the committee should be submitted to 
the parish meeting for their approval. 
But the parish meeting would have em- 
powered the committee to do certain acts, 
and the acts would have been done before 
the committee could again come to the 
parish meeting for approval of them. 
If the parish meeting gave the Com- 
mittee powers to carry out certain 
powers and duties the Committee could 
not again come to the parish meeting to 
get their sanction. They would be stul- 
tifying themselves if they left out these 
words, and he, therefore, moved their 
omission. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the words, “any powers and.”—(Mr. 


Bartley.) 
*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the ques- 


tion was a very simple one. Under the 
Act of 1888 powers were given to ap- 
point committees. Municipal Corpo- 
rations had large powers given to 
appoint committees, but in every case 
these committees must have their acts 
sanctioned by the authority who appointed 
them. In this case the committee would 
have power to do certain acts, subject to 
approval, This was the ordinary form, 
and the Government could not accept 
the Amendment. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON moved 
to amend the Amendment by inserting, 
after “raising money,” the words— 
“and empower that committee to incur ex- 
penses to an amount not exceeding such amount 
as may be prescribed by such parish meeting.” 
These words, he said, were taken from 
Section 202 of the Public Health Act of 
1875. In dealing with Parochial Com- 
mittees in 1875, it was thought desirable 
to put in such words as these, and he 
thought they were equally desirable here. 
The powers of the parish meeting as to 
spending money were practically un- 
limited. The parish meeting might ap- 


point a committee and empower them to 
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incur certain expenses, so surely some 
limit should be imposed. He begged to 
move the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

To insert, after the words “raising money,” 
the words, “and empower that committee to 
incur expenses to an amount not exceeding 
such amount as may be prescribed by such 
parish meeting.”—(Wr. J. Grant Lawson.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the hon. 
Member had referred to a Parochial Com- 
mittee under Section 202 of the Public 
Health Act. That was a very different 
body to a committee of a parish. That 
Parochial Committee was «a committee 
of the Rural Sanitary Authority, em- 
powered to incur certain expenses and 
do certain works. He did not believe 
there was any analogy between that 
committee and this. This was an ad- 
ministrative committee, to carry on the 
business of the parish, and his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Halifax, 
who was responsible for this very 
good scheme, did not want this com- 
mittee to be an independent body, but 
desired it to be under the control of, and 
responsible to, the parish meeting. The 
parish meeting met four times a year to 
ensure that control. The strongest con- 
trol was the power of the purse, and the 
parish meeting ought to keep that in 
their own hands. He should not think 
cf creating, in addition to the parish 
meeting, an independent spending autho- 
rity. 

Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON: Are 
these committees not empowered to spend 
any money ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: They will not 
have any independent power of spending. 

Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON said, in 
that case it would be impossible for the 
committee to carry cut their duties. If 
the parish meeting might delegate to the 
committee any powers and duties of 
the parish meeting surely amongst the 
powers and duties of the parish meeting 
were the duty and power of spending 
money. His view of the case was that 
they could spend money, and he wished 
to limit the amount. 

Commanver BETHELL asked, would 
not the committee be authorised to 
spend money which had been already 
raised for administrative purposes ? 
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*Sir C. RUSSELL said, the Parish 


Committee would have the power to 
spend money, but only if authorised to do 
so. They would have no initiative of 
their own. 

CommanvEer BETHELL: That is the 
Amendment of my hon. Friend. 

Sir R. PAGET said, that surely the 
Parish Committee could spend money 
which had been already raised by the 
rates, for the purpose of which they had 
had authority directly delegated to them 
by the parish meeting. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the spend- 
ing authority was the parish meeting. 
They might resolve that on a certain 
work they would spend £5, and they 
would tell the Parish Committee to spend 
that sum in doing that work; they 
would thus keep the power of the purse 
in their own hands. 
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Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. BARTLEY moved the omission 
of the words “ for their approval” from 
the proposed Amendment. It seemed to 
him an impossible position for them to 
authorise the spending of money which 
was not with their approval. It was 
quite proper that the acts should be sub- 
mitted to the parish meeting. But sup- 
pose the meeting authorised the Parish 
Committee to do certain things and spend 
certain money, when the committee 
came back to the parish meeting the 
parish meeting did not approve of their 
action’ It was quite possible that 
after authorising certain action they 
might not approve of it. They could 
not, however, disapprove of the action 
after it was done; and although it might 
be submitted to the parish meeting, and 
the parish meeting might put a stop to 
the action, it could not disapprove of 
what was past, and do away with the 
money already expended, so that these 
words “ with their approval” might lead 
to the committee being placed in an awk- 
ward position. 

Amendment proposed to the proposea 
Amendment, to leave out the words “ for 
their approval.”"—(Mr. Bartley.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
proposed Amendment.” 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER thought the 
hon. Member had not had a wide expe- 
rience of ithe working of municipal 
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government in this country. All our 
Municipalities were acting at this moment 
under this law, couched in precisely the 
same words, and were carrying on the 
same work. The clause in the original 
Municipal Corporation Act of 1835, and 
re-enacted in 1882, said— 

“The Council” (that was a Town or City 

Council) “ may, from time to time, appoint out 
of their own body such and so many com- 
mittees either of a general or special nature, and 
consisting of such number of persons as they 
think fit for any purposes which in the opinion 
of the Council would be better regulated and 
managed by means of such Committees, but the 
acts of every such Committee shall be sub- 
mitted to the Council for their approval.” 
It was under the working of that ma- 
chinery that the whole of the administra- 
tive work of our great towns was 
carried on. He had had some experience 
of municipal government, and he had 
never known the difficulty the hon. Mem- 
ber had raised even present itself to the 
imagination of a Town Council in earry- 
ing on this work. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS expressed 
the hope that his hon. Friend would 
withdraw his Amendment, for there really 
was nothing in it. What the sub-section 
meant was if the parish meeting wished, 
say, to put a pump down, they would 
simply instruct the committee to do it, 
and they might add “ at a cost not exceed- 
ing £5.” The Parish Committee would 
do it, and then bring up a report. That 
was a procedure carried on every day. 


Mr. HARDY (Kent, Ashford) said, 
that a parish meeting was in a different 
position to a Municipal Council. A 
parish meeting was the entire of the 
parochial electors of a parish, and it was 
quite possible that at one parish meeting 
a section of the parish might be present, 
and at the next meeting a different sec- 
tion, who would withdraw their approval 
of the actual power granted to this par- 
ticular committee. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, after the last 
Amendment, to add— 

“(3) The parish meeting may appoint a com- 
mittee of their own number, and delegate to 
that committee any powers and duties of the 
parish meeting other than any power of raising 
money, and all the acts of the committee shall 
be submitted to the parish meeting for their 
approval.” —(Mr. Hf. H, Fowler.) 


Question put, and agreed to. 
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Amendment proposed, after the last 
Amendment, to add the words— 

“(4) All powers exercisable by the Vestry 
shall, except so far as they relate to the affairs 
of the Church or to ecclesiastical charities, 
or are transferred by this Act to any other 
authority, be exercisable by the parish meeting.” 
—(Mr. H. H. Fowler.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON moved, 
to insert the following additional pro- 
vision :-— 

“And there shall be transferred to such 

parish meeting as from the appointed day all 
other powers, duties, and liabilities exercisable 
by a Parish Council under Section 6 of this 
Act.” 
He said, that under this clause they had 
not transferred all the power to the 
parish meeting which the Parish C ouncil, 
on behalf of the parish, could exercise ; 
and for the purpose of discovering what 
the difference was, and why these powers 
were not given to the parish meeting, he 
moved this Amendment. The Parish 
Council, on going into office, were to 
have transferred to them the powers, 
duties, and liabilities of the Church- 
wardens of the parish, except in regard 
to certain specified matters. These 
powers, however, were not to be trans- 
ferred to a parish meeting where there 
was a parish meeting ouly without a 
Parish Council. Whatever these powers 
were, if it was good they should be trans- 
ferred to a Parish Council it was equally 
good that they should be transferred to 
a parish meeting where there was no 
Parish Council. Government by parish 
meeting should be made as full and satis- 
factory as government by Parish Council. 
He begged to propose the Amendment. 





Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 

To add, at the end thereof, the words “and 
there shall be transferred to such parish meeting 
as from the appointed day all other powers, 
duties, and liabilities exercisable by a Parish 
Council under Section 6 of this Act.”—(M. J. 
Grant Lawson.) 

Question proposed, ** That those words 
be added to the proposed Amend- 
ment,” 


*Sir C. RUSSELL said, it had been 
again and again explained that the Go- 
vernment did not intend that the parish 
meeting should have co-ordinate powers 
with the Parish Council, but the Amend- 
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ment would give by direct operation of 
the Act, and aot as was intended by 
delegation from the Council, the parish 
meetings the same powers as the Parish 
Councils. That was a proposition to which 
the Government could not assent. 

Sir R. WEBSTER said, that having 
attended from day to day during these. 
discussions, he was now somewhat sur- 
prised to hear that it was the distinct 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government 
that the parish meeting should not have 
co-ordinate powers with the Parish Coun- 
cil. He had understood all along that 
the intention of the Government was 
that until a Parish Council was esta- 
blished the parish meeting should, as far 
as possible, be intrusted with the full 
powers of the Parish Council. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: That is 
exactly the point of difference. We do 
not propose that they should have the full 
powers which a Parish Council has. With 
regard to small parishes, I may remind 
the Committee that there are 331 parishes 
in England and Wales having a popula- 
tion of less than 25 people, 852 having 
a population of less than 50, and 1,423 
having a population of less than 75. Now, 
we say that tointerfere in any large degree 
with the existing organisations of these 
small parishes, unless they are grouped, 
would be both unwise and impracticable. 
We allow the small parishes to retain 
their separate parochial existence; we 
do not interfere with them; but as 
these parishes rise in population, and 
the County Council thinks it fit they 
should be equipped with a fuller organisa- 
tion, then under Sub-section 7 of my 
Amendment I have provided that the 
County Council may confer on the parish 
meeting any of the additional powers con- 
ferred on a Parish Council by this Bill, 
if it thinks fit so to do. With 
regard to the Overseer, I may say, 
however, that it is our intention to accept 
the Amendment of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Somerset, substituting for 
the old Corporation of the Overseers the 
new Corporation of the chairman and 
Overseers. While I recognise the wisdom 
of the transfer of a great many of these 
powers in certain parishes, I think it 
would be a foolish thing to transfer them 
in all. The County Council is on the 
spot; it will know what is suitable for 
each of these smail parishes, and we 
leave the matter in their hands. I think 
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it will be a startling change to transfer 
the whole of the existing organisation of 
the parish to the parish meeting which 
has no organisation of its own. 


Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Univer- 
sity) said, the statement of the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
was of an entirely different character and 
much more satisfactory than the state- 
ment of the Attorney General. The 
Attorney General said that it was the 
settled policy of the Government to keep 
the parish meeting in a state of subor- 
dination and inferiority to the Parish 
Council. [Sir C. Russert: No, no.] 
He was glad to hear that disclaimer. 
He hoped the policy of the Government 
would be to give to the parish meetings 
the full powers and authority of the 
Parish Councils. The President of the 
Local Government Board did not give all 
these small parishes the full powers of 
the Parish Council, as he thought it 
would be unwise, but he gave the power 
to the County Council to gradually extend 
to these parish meetings the full powers 
which were vested in the Parish Council. 
He hoped the Government would adhere 
to that policy despite any recommenda- 
tion to the contrary which they might 
receive from the Attorney General. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, that 
great store had been laid on the fact that 
the parishes would have powers for 
the compulsory acquisition and hiring of 
land, though he had never thought much 
of it; but now they found that in 
thousands of small parishes where, 
perhaps, allotments were most needed, it 
lay with the County Council to give 
them this power or to refuse it. That 
was a great falling-off in the promises of 
the Government. 

Sir R. PAGET asked whether the 
County Council would have power to 
extend to these small parishes any of the 
powers conferred by the Bill ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: It may some 
time, if I tell the hon. Baronet that we 
propose to accept the principle of his 
Amendment lower down ou the Paper. 

Sir R. PAGET said, that would 
entirely dispose of the difference between 
them. The principle, as he understood 
it, which separated the treatment of the 
Parish Council from the parish meeting, 
was that the entire powers would be 
conferred at once on the Parish Councils 
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and that they would be conferred gra- 
dually on the parish meetings. 

*Mr. EVERETT (Suffolk, Wood- 
bridge) said, he should be glad if the 
Government could see their way to accept 
the Amendment. The principle of the 
Bill was to associate as many people of 
the parish as possible with the go- 
vernment of the parish, Why should not 
the people of the smal! parishes be 
associated with their officials in govern- 
ing the parish ? He could not see why 
the parish meeting should not have the 
same powers as the Parish Council of a 
large parish. In the interest of parish 
government they should deal in the same 
terms with small parishes as with large 
parishes. Why should the small parishes 
be under the obligation of applying to 
the County Council to confer these 
privileges on them ? The County Council 
might not be disposed to grant them where 
it wasa Conservative Body. If they were, 
why should the small parishes make two 
bites at the cherry when they might have 
the whole of the cherry at one bite ? 

Mr. HANBURY said, he agreed with 
the hon. Member opposite, and did not 
see why the small parishes should have 
to appeal to the County Council to get 
the rights which the Bill conferred on 
the large parishes. If the privileges 
they were granting to the Parish Councils 
were worth anything at all, why should 
not the small parishes have them just as 
weil? In fact, some of the smaller 
parishes wanted these powers a great 
deal more than the larger parishes. 

Mr. L. HARDY (Kent, Ashford) 
said, the small parishes would have to go 
to the County Council for two particular 
powers—one was to make representations. 
in respect to insanitary dwellings, and 
the other was to make representations in 
respect of allotments. Under the law as 
it existed, the inhabitant householder and 
the Parliamentary elector might make 
these representations; and yet it was 
proposed by the Government that the 
parish meeting should go to the trouble 
of giving to the County Council before it 
could acquire the right to do what could 
be done by the individual householder or 
elector. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
he thought this Amendment raised an 
important matter of principle. The 
Opposition had always contended that 
local government by parish meeting was 
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much more efficient in small districts than 
local government by Parish Council. 
When this awkward question was raised 
by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Halifax at an earlier stage, 
they were told that it would be more 
properly debated on this particular 
clause. He hoped his hon. Friend 
would press his Amendment to a Division, 
because the proposal of the Government 
struck at the whole principle of local 
government in small parishes. The 
number of the small parishes was im- 
mense. They had been told by the 
President of the Local Government 
Board that there were 1,400 parishes 
with a population less than 75, and as 
the limit of population went up to 200, 
the number cf parishes excluded from 
the Bill, by this proposal of the Govern- 
ment, numbered many thousands. They 
should make all those parishes efficiently 
governed by the parish meeting. 

Sir R. TEMPLE said, the proposal 
of the Government amounted to this— 
that four or five thousand parishes were 
to be deprived of the full advantage of 
the local administration provided by the 
Bill. They were to be in leading strings 
under the County Council—they were 
not to exercise those powers except with 
the permission of the County Council. 
Yet, the inhabitants of these small 
parishes, though few in number, might 
be just as intelligent, just as tenacious of 
their rights, and have just as much con- 
fidence in their administrative ability as 
the inhabitants of the larger parishes, 
and there was no reason whatever why, 
because they were few in number, they 
were to be deprived of the rights the 
Bill proposed to confer on the larger 
parishes. 

Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON said, he 
intended to press his Amendment to a 
Division. He had a personal grievance 
in the matter. When he was speaking 
the other day as to the necessity of having 
a fit place to keep the parish books, the 
President of the Local Government 
Board said that they had already given 
power to provide a parish chest. But 
that power was only given to the Parish 
Council, and in these 4,000 small parishes 
there would be uo fit place to keep their 
books. The Government had also said 
that they had superseded the Chureh- 
warden as a Civil officer. As a matter 





of fact, if the Amendment were not 
Mr. Bartley 
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accepted the Churchwarden would remain 
a Civil officer just as much as before. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 116 ; 
Noes 168.—(Division List, No. 385.) 


Words added. 


Amendment proposed after the last 
Amendment to add the words— 

“(5) The power and the duty of appointing 
the Overseers, and the power of appointing and 
revoking the appointment of an Assistant Over- 
seer, and the power given by this Act toa Parish 
Council of appointing trustees of a charity in 
the place of Srecenue or Churchwardens, shall 
vest in the parish meeting. 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 


*Sirm M. HICKS-BEACH said, they 
should consider in this Amendment the 
position of parish charities. The parish 
charities should be administered by the 
parish meeting rather than by the Coun- 
cil just in the same way as they proposed 
that the parish meeting should have the 
power of appointing Overseers. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, in the case 
of the grouping of parishes there would 
be no grouping of charities. The chari- 
ties of each separate parish would be pre- 
served to itself. There was a choice of 
evils in relation to the matter, and they 
had chosen the least. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Mr. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) 


moved to add to the foregoing Amend- 
ment these words— 


“ The chairman of the parish meeting and the 
Overseers of the parish shall be a body corporate 
by the name of the chairman and Overseers of 
the parish, and shall have perpetual succession 
and may hold land for the purpose of the parish 
without licence in mortmain.” 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE said, he 
proposed to move an Amendment to the 
Amendment just proposed. 

CommanpER BETHELL said, he 
would like to know why the chairman of 
a parish meeting should be regarded as a 
body corporate ? 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE said, the object 
of his Amendment was perfectly simple ; 
but he was willing to listen to any sug- 
gestion with regard to it. 
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*Sir C. RUSSELL said, the Govern- 
ment had no objection to the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Somerset. 


*Tue CHAIRMAN : The Amendment 
proposed to be moved by the hon. Member 
for Hereford will come properly after 
that of the hon. Member for Somerset. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE: Very 
well, Sir. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE moved 


to insert, after the word “ mortmain,” in 
the last Amendment, the following 
words :— 

“ And the legal interest in all property vested 
either in the Overseers or Churchwardens and 
Overseers shall vest in such body corporate.” 
He said that without these words pro- 
perty would remain vested in the Church- 
wardens and Overseers, whom the Com- 
mittee had already deprived of their civil 
capacity. 


Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Sir C. RUSSELL said, he was sorry 
the hon. Member had put down this 
Amendment in this way, in manuscript, 
and without notice. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE said, it 
followed naturally upon the last Amend- 
ment ; but he should have added, after 
“body corporate,” the words— 

“Other than property connected with the 
affairs of the Church.” 

Tue CHAIRMAN : It would be better 
to withdraw the i Amendment, and move 
it again with that addition. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. RADCLIFFE COOK Emoved— 


After the word “mortmain,” to insert the 
words,—*“ And the legal interest in all property 
vested either in the Overseers or Churchwardens 
and Overseers shall vest in such body corporate, 
other than property connected with the affairs 
of the Church.” 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.”’ 


*Sir C. RUSSELL said, what he was 
about to point out to the hon. Member 
was that the Government accepted the 
Amendment in principle, but they had 
not had an opportunity of considering its 
wording as much as they would desire. 
It was for that reason he regretted that 
the hon. Member had put the Amendment 
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before them now in mavuscript. He would 
suggest to add to it such words as “ sub- 
ject to all trusts and liabilities affecting 
the same.” But the Government would 
frame an Amendment so as to meet the 
view of the hon. Gentleman, as they be- 
lieved it would be inconvenient to accept 
any words now that not been duly con- 
sidered. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) 
said, this seemed a repetition of the 
question dealt with on Clause 13, and it 
would be hardly wise for the Committee 
to commit itself to the principle of the 
Amendment without having had an 
opportunity of carefully considering the 
point of view raised on that clause. 
Throughout that discussion Members on 
the Opposition side drew attention to the 
danger which the wording in the Bill 
laid charities and trusts open to which 
did not come under the designation of 
ecclesiastical charities, though in the 
minds of the founders it must have been 
present that they were to be adminis- 
tered by the Churchwardens. He hoped 
this point would not be lost sight of by 
the Government. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER moved the 
following sub-section :— 

(6) The provisions of this Act with respect 
to the stopping or diversion of a public right of 
way, or the declaring of a highway to be un- 
necessary and not repairable at the public 
expense, and with respect to a complaint to a 
County Council of a default by a District 
Council, shall apply, with the substitution of 
the parish meeting for the Parish Council.”— 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler.) 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. H. HOBHOUSE moved to add 
the following to Sub-section 6 :— 

“ A rate levied for defraying the expenses of 
the parish meeting (including expenses under 
any of the adoptive Acts) shall not exceed 4d. 
in the £1 in any financial year.” 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he thought 
the question properly arose on Clause 10, 
and he would rather the hon, Gentleman 
would not move his Amendment now. 

*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, on a 
point of Order, he would like to know 
whether they could on Report deal with 
a question of limitation of rating power ? 

THe CHAIRMAN: It would be in 
Order to do so. 
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Mr. H. HOBHOUSE said, as he 
understood, the right hon. Gentleman 
wished the question deferred; but it 
seemed to him that the proper place to 
deal with it was now, as an addition to 
the sub-section. 


Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 
said, it was scarcely fair that the question 
of the expenditure of the parish meeting 
should be left for discussion on the 
Report stage. Clause 10 was passed, 
and it was impossible for them to re- 
open discussion upon it. He hoped they 
would be allowed to discuss the matter 
now. 


Mr. H. HOBHOUSE said, he begged 
to move the words standing in his name. 
On Clause 10 there were a good many 
questions that could not be considered at 
all. What he submitted was that, as a 
limit of rating power had been laid down 
in the case of the larger parishes, in the 
same manner some limit ought to be 
prescribed for the smaller ones. On a 
comparison of their relative wants and 
circumstances, and particularly consider- 
ing that very few of the smaller parishes 
had adopted, or were likely to adopt, the 
adoptive Acts, 4d. in the £1 would be a 
a suitable figure. It had been ascer- 
tained that the adoptive Acts had only 
been adopted in three out of thousands 
of small parishes, and 2d. was shown to 
be the highest rate. He thought the 
Committee would see that the objection 
as applied to the case of the smaller 
parishes was not a valid one. They did 
not wish to encourage expenditure of 
any considerable character, and, under 
those circumstances 4d. in the £1 would 
be a reasonable limit. The only ques- 
tion was whether the County Council 
should not have power, where it might 
be considered necessary, to raise the rate 
to 6d. In the great majority of the 
small parishes, however, 4d. would be a 
sufficiently high rate. The question was 
avery simple one, and he thought the 
limit ought to be fixed as he proposed. 


Amendment proposed, after the last 
Amendment, to add the words— 


“ A rate levied for defraying the expenses of 
the parish meeting (including expenses under 
any of the adoptive Acts) shall not exceed 4d. 
in the £1 in any financial year."—(Mr. H. 
Hobhouse.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 
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Sir R. PAGET said, he would press 
the right hon. Gentleman to accept this 
Amendment, as some such words were 
required. It would be convenient that 
there should be some limit in these cases. 
From what had already fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman, he thought he 
would be disposed to favourably consider 
the Amendment. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he was in 
favour of a limit, and the only question 
he would raise was as to the desirability 
of prescribing a smaller rate than that 
which might be levied by the Parish 
Councils. If it was the general view of 
the House to accept 4d., he had not a 
word to say against it ; but he thought it 
would be better to put both classes of 
parishes on the same level. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, he 
would suggest that it would be an 
advantage to have uniformity. The 
Amendment might induce a parish which 
otherwise would be quite content with a 
parish meeting to go in for a Council, 
because of the larger power of rating 
which it would possess, and he would be 
anxious to retain parish meetings in all 
these smaller parishes—those of, say, 100 
and 200—as opposed to Parish Gouncils. 
The parish meeting would give a better 
sort of local government to such parishes, 
and he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would agree to a system of uniformity. 

*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, he 
much preferred the views of the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board to 
those of the right hon. Member for 
Bordesley (Mr. Jesse Collings). Hecould 
not understand the wisdom of imposing a 
limit which in the case of these smaller 
parishes would never really be wanted at 
all. These small parishes did not want 
the adoptive Acts, and were not likely 
to adopt them. For his jart, he would 
be quite conteut to leave the matter in 
the hands of the President of the Local 
Government Board. 

Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON said, 
the right hon. Member for Bordesley had 
drawn a picture of the larger and smaller 
power of rating. He took the case of a 
parish of 199 inhabitants. They were 


not in a position to know whether the 
parish would proceed by parish meeting 
or whether it would prefer a Council. 
He hoped himself it would decide in 
favour of a meeting ; because then there 
would be a saving of expense that would 
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otherwise be incurred in respect of 
elections and appointments. But if a 
parish had 201 inhabitants it would then 
proceed by Parish Council. In his 
judgment, the smaller parish, minus a 
Parish Council, would be better off 
with a 4d. rate than the parish with a 
Council would be with a 6d. rate; in the 
former, as he had shown, would be saved 
all the expenses of elections, clerk, hire 
of offices, parish chest, and the rest. He 
hoped the Amendment would be pressed. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham) said, the financial 
effect of this measure would be to increase 
the rates, just as that had been the effect 
of the Local Government Act of 1888. 
The ratepayers would be ill able to bear 
this additional burden, and he hoped the 
-Government would accept the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BARTLEY invited the Com- 
mittee to look at the practical effect of 
this Amendment. In a great number of 
these small parishes a rate of 1d. in the 
£1 would only amount to something like 
£3 or £4 a year, and this 4d. would pro- 
duce only £15 0r£20a year. Therefore, 
it came to this: that this wonderful Bill, 
which was to do so much for these small 
parishes, really meant, when it came to 
be worked out, that each parish was to 
have the power to spend £15 or £20 a 
year. As they were going to make the 
limit 4d. they were goivg to make the Bill, 
as far as the small parishes were concerned, 
an absolute absurdity. Nobody could 
suppose that a parish covering five, six, 
or seven miles, with a small population, 
would be any better off than at present 
for all practical purposes for being able 
to spend £15 or £20. a year by this rate. 
As regarded the small parishes, the Bill 
would hardly do anything. 

Mr J. LOWTHER was afraid his 
hon. Friend was holding out the prospect 
of 2s. 6d. or 3s. as the minimum, for if 
his argument was followed out to its 
logical conclusion it would mean that the 
limit proposed by the Bill ought to be far 
higher than at present. He could not 
agree with that. He still shared the 
original views of the President of the 
Locai Government Board, and he very 
much regretted that the figure of a ld. 
as the limit was taken out of the Bill. 
It was a great mistake for Parliament to 
hold out to small rural communities the 
idea of a large rate. Of course, they 
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might be told there was no obligation on 
the ratepayers to go to the maximum 
amount, and he hoped they would not do 
so. He would point out that although 
in small parishes a 4d. rate might not 
represent a large sum, still that rate 
would be in addition to other existing 
rates. They knew that in the past rates 
had not had a tendency to diminish, and 
there was no reason to believe that the 
additional rates imposed by this Bill 
would diminish in the future. On the 
contrary, he was afraid they might look 
forward to a material steady growth of 
local taxation under all other heads ; 
therefore, he hoped the Committee would 
not be led aside with the idea that only 
a ld. would be required. They were 
now about to confer on rural communi- 
ties the right to levy what was a material 
addition to local taxation, which was 
already grinding the heart out of the 
rural parishes of this country. He hoped 
the Government, before they came to the 
Report stage, would really consider this 
question by the light of the discussion 
that had taken place now, as also the 
discussion of some days back, without 
having altogether lost the original draft 
of the Bill. ‘They now had practically a 
new Bill, differing very materially from 
the original draft. [“Question!”] It 
was exactly the question. The hon, 
Gentleman who called “ Question !” was 
not taking an intelligent interest in their 
proceedings, for not only had he not got 
a copy of the Bill, but he had not even a 
copy of the Amendments in his hand. 

Toe CHAIRMAN said, the right hon, 
Gentleman was not now keeping to the 
Amendment. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER must call the 
attention of the Chairman to the fact 
that he was interrupted by the hon. 
Gentleman opposite, whom he acquitted 
of any intentional discourtesy. He should 
certainly feel it his duty, when interrup- 
tions emanated from gentlemen who were 
not following their proceedings, to pro- 
test against such conduct, and he should 
move to report Progress if he was inter- 
rupted again in order to call attention to 
such disorders. If they put a limit of 
4d. or 6d. into this Bill without any cor- 
rective power whatever on the part of one 
of the superior Local Authorities, such as 
the Distriet or County Council, as origi- 
ually contemplated in this Bill, they were 
taking a very serious step in the direction 
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of an almost indefinite enlargement of 
local burdens. The object the Govern- 
ment had originally in view was that in 
some instances it might be necessary, 
without regard to the fact as to whether 
a parish was large or small, that a larger 
expenditure should be incurred in some 
parishes than in others. He thought it 
was almost impossible, with any reason 
or justice, to lay down a hard-and-fast 
line unless it was fairly liberal, and that 
was, he dared say, what the right bon. 
Gentleman had in his mind when he 
assented to 6d., telling them that 1d. was 
enough without reference to a higher 
authority. There might be cases 
where a small parish might have 
occasion to incur an outlay which would 
represent the imposition of a somewhat 
large rate in the £1, but that ought not 
to be undertaken without the supervision 
of some higher authority than the Parish 
Council or parish meeting. The Bill 
originally introduced a very valuable 
safeguard—namely, that reference should 
be had to the District or County Council 
before the rate was allowed to exceed 1d. 
He trusted it was not too late even now 
to express a hope that the Government 
would, before they came to the Report 
stage, be prepared with some provision 
which would restore the safeguard to the 
ratepayer. When, for the first time, a 
small community was to be entitled to have 
certain powers and to be able to spread 
public money, it was desirable to have 
every safeguard which in justice could 
be inserted for the safety of the rate- 
payer. The Government entertained 
that view, and so, ne knew, did the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board, 
and he hoped that before the Report they 
should receive an assurance that this im- 
portant question would be considered in 
all its bearings. He did not wish to cur- 
tail the parish within narrow fetters, but 
unquestionably it was desirable that some 
efficient check should be placed upon 
practically unlimited expenditure, espe- 
cially in the case of these small rural 
parishes. 

*Sir C. RUSSELL remarked that this 
discussion, from several points of view, 
was interesting and instructive. little 
time ago hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite were engaged in exalting the 
position of the parish meeting, and in- 
sisting that powers should be given it as 
large as those it was proposed to give to 


Mr, J. Lowther 
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the Parish Council ; but now, when it 
came to the question of furnishing them 
with the effective means of doing any- 
thing, then all these hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen—with the exception of the 
Member for Bordesley, who was consis- 
tent in this matter—showed that their 
object was to cut down these powers. 
Now the alternatives seemed to be at 
present these two : Whether there should 
be, as the Member for Bordesley sug- 
gested, uniformity in the rate-levying 
power of the parish meeting with that 
of the Parish Council ; or whether the 
proposition of his hon. Friend who had 
moved the Amendment should be adopted, 
fixing the limit of power of levying 
the rate in any financial year, in- 
eluding the expenses under any of the 
adoptive Acts, at 4d.? With the concur- 
rence of his right hon. Friend the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, he 
had to suggest this as a compromise— 
namely, that the limit of the rate should 
be uniform—namely, 6d., but should 
include any expenses incurred in relation 
to the adoptive Acts. 

Sir J. DORINGTON said, the 
compromise was somewhat _ illusory, 
because in these small parishes it was 
quite certain the adoptive Acts would 
not be wanted at all. A small parish 
with a parish meeting and a 4d. rate 
would, therefore, be somewhat better off 
than a larger parish with a Parish 
Council and a 6d. rate. When this 
matter was discussed before he moved 
that the total rate should be 4d., and he 
should be consistent and support the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Somerset. There was no 
advantage in inducing their country 
friends to try and spend more money than 
was necessary, and he believed that the 
small parishes under the system of the 
parish meeting would be better off than 
their neighbours. 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE certainly pre- 
ferred his own proposal to that suggested 
by the Attorney General. There was 
no inconsistency in his attitude, for he 
voted for a 4d. limit before. In his dis- 
trict there was a great feeling against 
these high rates. He supposed as a 
matter of policy he ought to accept this 
compromise. It was not a Party ques- 
tion, and if he pressed it to a Division his 
proposal would be negatived ; therefore, 
from that point of view, and not because 
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the Government proposal was better 
than his own, he would accept the com- 
promise. 

*Mr. W. LONG observed that before 
this Debate concluded he should like to 
say one word with reference to 
the remarks of the Attorney General. 
This was another instance of the compli- 
cations which arose from the interchange 
of right hon. Gentlemen who were 
occasionally sent to speak on behalf of 
the Government. The Attorney General, 


who was not present during the earlier | 
Debates in Committee, but who was | 


represented by the Solicitor General, had 
challenged the Opposition with being in- 
consistent. Their attitude was entirely 
the reverse. They were actually con- 
sistent in supporting the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Somerset, the position 
they took up now being exactly the 
position they took up before. 
hon. Member went to a Division he | 
should certainly support him. 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE: Do I under- 
stand that the Government will propose | 
that as an Amendment ? 


Sir C. RUSSELL proposed to amend | 


the proposed Amendment by leaving out 
“ 4d.,” and inserting in its place “ 6d.” 


Amendment proposed to the proposed | 


line 2, to leave out 


(The Attorney 


Amendment, in 
* 4d.,” and insert “ 6d.”— 
General.) 


Question put, “ That ‘ 4d.’ stand part 
of the proposed Amendment.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 79 ; 
Noes 140.—(Division List, No. 386.) 

Word “sixpence ” 

Words, as amended, added. 

Str R. PAGET moved, in line 29, to 
strike out “additional,” and insert “or 
other.” 


inserted. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, after the last 
Amendment, to add the words— 


“(8.) Any act of the parish meeting may be 
signified by an instrument executed at the 
meeting under the hands, or, if an instrument 
under seal is required, under the hands and 
seals of the chairman presiding at the meeting 
and two other parochial electors present at the 
meeting.”"—( Mr. H. H. Fowler.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 


If the) 
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*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH presumed 
that this sub-section related, among other 
matters, to the mode in which the consent 
of the Parish Council to order an alteratiou 
of the boundaries might be given. It would 
be well they should know whether there 
was any provision in the existing law for 
orders being laid before the Council fora 
sufficient time before the statutory con- 
sent was given. Of course, it was obvious 
| that the consent might depend upon the 





precise terms of the order. There might 
be provision in the Act of 1888, and he 
thought the point might be raised on 
| Part 4 of this Bill. 
| *Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he was 
under the impression that, at the instance 
| of the hon. Member for Thirsk (Mr. J. G. 
| Lawson) an undertaking had been given 
that it would be provided that 14 days 
| should beallowed. He had not the exact 
terms of the undertaking by him, but he 
would promise that it should be adhered 
| to. 
| Sim M. HICKS-BEACH was under- 
stood to say the question was one of con- 
| siderable importauce. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE asked, 
were they to understand that the chair- 
man of the parish meeting was to have 
| the power to consent on its behalf ? 


| 
| 
| Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the 
| 
| 


Amendment provided that any act of the 
parish meeting might be signified by the 
| chairman and two electors, a seal being 
used when it might be required. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE : 
that be a Corporate Seal ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER : We do not 
propose to give to give the parish 
meeting a Corporate Seal. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE said, he 
thought the point should be considered. 

Mr. J. POWELL WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, 8.) said, he understood that 
they were deciding that the parish 
meeting was to have a seal. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: 
ment states — 

“Under the hands and seals of the chairman 
presiding at the meeting, and two other 
parochial electors present at the meeting.” 

Mr. J. H. JOHNSTONE (Sussex, 
Horsham) said, he raised this question 
before, and he was glad to find the 
position now taken up by the right hon. 
Gentleman. 


Will 


The Amend- 





| Question put, and agreed to. 
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Str R. PAGET said, he wished, in 
connection with Sub-section 6—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order! 
section 6 has been agreed to. 


past it. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Clause 19 (Election and qualification 
of Guardians). 


*Mr. LONG: I rise, Sir, for the pur- 
pose of making an appeal to the Govern- 
ment, which I hope they will consider 
favourably. I do not wish to postpone 
the work before the Committee or to 
interfere with its rapid despatch. On 
the contrary, I venture to say that the 
suggestion I am about to make is one 
which, if adopted, will facilitate the 
passage of the Bill. In order to make 
myself in Order, I will move to postpone 
Clause 19. The 18 clauses of the measure 
with which we have now dealt concern 
Parish Councils and parish meetings. 
We now come to a clause dealing with 
he Poor Law Guardians, and then to a 
variety of clauses, 25 or 26 in number, 
which are essential to the proper carrying 
out of the machinery of the Parochial 
Councils and parish meetings. There- 
fore, on the ground of convenience alone, 
it would be desirable if the Government 
could see their way to agree to the 
Motion which I make, so that the clauses 
referring to the Poor Law and the 
District Councils should be postponed 
in order that we may put into one part 
of the Bill all the clauses referring to 
Parochial Councils. The adoption of 
such a course would be an advantage 
to those who would have to ad- 
minister the Act. There is one argu- 
ment that must have weight on both 
sides of the House.. No one will deny 
that the Poor Law is one of the most 
important laws in the country, and that 
its successful and wise application is 
essential to the happiness and the 
prosperity of the people, especially of 
the wage-earning classes. Some hon. 
Gentlemen have said that there is 
nothing in the measure which affects the 
administration of the Poor Law, and that 
it only alters the machinery by which 
the Poor Law Guardians are to be 
elected. If that were so, hon. Gentle- 


Sub- 
We are 


men would not be so anxious as they are 
that this part of the Bill should pass. 
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They support the Bill because they 
believe that in the administration of the 
Poor Law hitherto there has not been 
sufficient consideration given to the needs 
and requirements of the people who 
have received Poor Law relief, and they 
want to temper the Boards of Guardians 
by putting on them a larger repre- 
sentation of the working-class element. 
Well, Sir, I do not want to raise anew 
the cuntroversy of yesterday with regard 
to Public Business, but I think that any- 
body will admit that in a House which 
Division after Division has shown does 
not consist of 300 Members, which 
is not half its full strength, it is 
not fit for the consideration of so impor- 
tant and grave a question as that in- 
volved in Clause 19. What is the alter- 
native I submit? It is that the Go- 
vernment should complete that part of 
the Bill which deals with Parish Councils 
—that they should complete it in the 
first part—before going into the ques- 
tion of the Poor Law and District 
Councils. I have already pointed out the 
convenience of this course ; and I would 
venture to say that if the Government 
adopt the course which I suggest, it 
would be impossible for them to say that 
it would in any way involve the loss of 
this part of the Bill. My suggestion 
can in no way be regarded or fairly de- 
scribed as an obstructive one. It is made 
in good faith and with perfect loyalty, 
believing that its adoption would not 
only help to make the Bill better, but 
that it would render the progress of the 
Bill more easy, rapid, and smooth than it 
is otherwise likely to be. I formally 
move “ That the consideration of Clause 
19 be postponed.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Clause be postponed.”—(Mr. 
W. Long.) 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER : I do not take 
exception to the tone and manner in 
which the hon. Member has made this 
very important suggestion. I quite re- 
cognise that he has made it in the spirit 
which he professes, and without any 
motives of obstruction or opposition to 
the proposals of the Government. But 
we have to look at the Bill as a whole, 
and, whereas it is quite true that we have 
now reached the conclusion of that part 
of the Bill which deals exclusively with 
Parish Councils, the Committee will re- 
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collect that the Government have 
always, from the very inception of 
the Bill, attached equal or even 
greater importance to the institution of 
District Councils. A great deal of irrita- 
tion, or rather of opposition, to this part 
of the Bill has arisen from the use of the 
phrases “ Poor Law clauses” and “ Poor 
Law administration.” The Government 
have been charged—at any rate in the 
Press, if not in the House—with pro- 
posing to turn the Poor Law topsy- 
turvy and upside down. When the 
proper time comes I shall be able to show 
that that is not only not our intention, but 
that it is not our proposal. The Govern- 
ment recognise the fundamental principle 
on which the Poor Law administration is 
based, and they have no wish to weaken 
the force of that wise administration. 
All that we are doing in the Billis this : 
In constituting District Councils mainly 
for sanitary and local purposes, we find 
an organisation already in existence 
called the Rural Sanitary Authority. 
That organisation is composed of the 
gentlemen who administer the Poor Law 
at the present time. We deem it unwise, 
unnecessary, and certainly wasteful, to 
set up two conflicting organisations in 
the same district. We think the organisa- 
tion should be one; and we see no 
reason why the same body which now. 
administers the Poor Law should not 
also continue to administer the Poor Law 
and the rural sanitary affairs of the dis- 
trict. But we are confronted with a 
difficulty, which is not, however, a great 
one, nor one which need require elaborate 
discussion. We find that that body has 
a peculiar constitution of its own—that 
it is elected by a plural vote and without 
the ballot, and we consider that that is an 
inconsistent mode of constituting an elec- 
tive body. I shall be prepared at the 
proper time to show that it is not working 
altogether satisfactorily, and that, in some 
points, it is open to censure. But, what 
was a more important matter, we find that 
that body includes a number of gentlemen 
who are ex officio members, who have no 
electoral authority or responsibility, and 
we propose to discontinue the services of 
those gentlemen. These are the only 
two proposals in the Bill which really 
affect the Poor Law, and when they 
come to be worked out I shall do my 
best to convince the Committee that 
there is no element to weaken the 
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Poor Law in those proposals. If the 
abolition of the principle onw hich the 
Poor Law rests were proposed, the hon. 
Gentleman’s argument would be a sound 
one, and such a proposal would be out of 
place in such a Bill as this. It may 
be necessary to come to Parliament 


for further legislation; but that 
is a matter to be dealt with 
by itself. The hon. Member himself was 


a party to the bringing in of a Bill five 
years ago which dealt with District 
Councils, but that Bill was dropped. I 
myself pressed the then President of the 
Local Government Board and the First 
Lord of the Treasury to bring it in the 
next year. I pronounce no censure on 
them for not having done so, because the 
causes were beyond their control. From 
all I can hear, from both sides of the 
House, there is no serious objection tothe 
scheme which the Government propose 
for improving the constitution of Urban 
Councils, which need improvement as well 
as Rural Councils, and as to the improve- 
ment of the constitution of the Rural 
Sanitary Authorities, the one question is 
whether we are to abolish the ex officio 
Guardians and introduce a new mode of 
election. That, I admit, is controversial 
to a very great extent; but beyond that 
I do not think there are many other con- 
troversial matters in the Bill. It is impos- 
sible to postpone what is practically Part 
2 to the end of the Bill, because all the 
constructive and administrative clauses 
are based upon both Parish and District 
Councils, and we would have to introduce 
a new Bill altogether. It would be im- 
possible to go on with the Bill without 
re-drawing the clauses; and I do not 
think any time would be saved by adopt- 
ing the procedure proposed by the hon. 
Member. No one feels more than I do 
the strain that is imposed upon the 
House, but the attendance is not worse 
than it was three weeks ago. AsI have 
said, I appreciate the spirit in which the 
proposal is made. I am aware that we 
have this discussion before us ; but it need 
not arouse heat, and I submit that the 
simplest, safest, and best course is to go 
on with the Bill. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square): I believe, Sir, Members 
on this side of the House at least will 
think the right hon. Gentleman has 
minimised too much the change which is 


proposed in the Bill. His whole argu- 
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ment is that there is only one controversial 
point which touches these clauses, and 
that is the constitution of the Poor Law 
Guardians, and that that matter might be 
dealt with during the course of the dis- 
cussions without turning too much aside 
from the general track of the Bill. | We 
consider that the proposed change in the 
constitution of the Poor Law Guardians 
is an immense one, which cannot but 
affect the general administration of the 
Poor Law. That view is also held by 
hon. Members opposite, for otherwise 
they would not attach the great im- 
portance to the change which it is plain 
they do attach to it, and for which 
they almost seem to be willing to 
risk the whole Bill. The right hon. 
Gentleman thinks this is a comparatively 
easy matter to deal with shortly, while 
hon. Members on this side consider it an 
extremely difficult one, which must take 
up a considerable time. Surely, it is 
rather for the right bon. Gentleman to 
attempt to smooth the passage of the 
Bill by giving way to us on this matter, 
to which we attach so much more im- 
portance than the right hon. Gentleman 
does? The Prime Minister will see, I 
hope, by the whole tone of the speech 
of my hon. Friend and by his pro- 
posal, how unjust it would be to assume 
that this discussion is intended to wreck 
the Bill. The proposal would do more 
than any other proposal made during the 
course of the discussion to promote the 
passing of the Bill, and the right hon. 
Gentleman’s argument is not conclusive 
against its adoption. The right hon. 
Gentleman suggests that the matter must 
be disposed of, because, in the subsequent 
clauses, the existence of the District 
Councils and other bodies has been 
assumed. In the clauses already dealt 
with it has been assumed that District 
Councils would be created, and, so far as 
I can judge, the future clauses can be 
dealt with on _ precisely the same 
assumption. I believe the right hon. 
Gentleman feels that the adoption of the 
proposal would appear to be a sign of 
weakness on the part of the Government. 
I would ask the right hon. Gentleman to 
put that idea entirely aside. Looking to 
the immense inconvenience to which the 
whole House has been put, the right hon. 
Gentleman might surely make some 


reasonable concessions which would ease 
the progress, and facilitate the passing, 
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of the Bill. It is to be regretted that the 
Government oppose a non possumus to 
this reasonable proposal. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: There is 
no difficulty on this side of the House in 
admitting that the proposal which has been 
made, and which has been submitted ina 
temper and in a manner totally unobjec- 
tionable, as well as by a gentleman com- 
petent by his intelligence and ability, is 
an important one. I hope I may say that 
the speech in which my right hon. 
Friend has replied to this proposal was 
a speech which cast no imputations on 
anyone. My right hon, Friend who 
has just sat down says we must admit 
that it is a reasonable proposal. That 
would be a very serious admission indeed. 
If we were to begin with admitting 
that the proposal was justified by prac- 
tical considerations and then proceed 
to resist it, our action would be ano- 
malous and unwarrantable. No, Sir, I 
do not hesitate to say that we cannot 
take that view. I listened to the hon. 
Member who made this proposal for the 
first few moments with some hope that 
he would be able to offer us something 
in the nature of an inducement connected 
with the practical progress of the Bill 
which would enable us to lend an ear to 
his proposal, but I am bound to say I 
was entirely disappointed. There are 
two questions on which the discussion has 
mainly turned. The hon. Member said 
the House is not at present of a repre- 
sentative character, and he expressed the 
hope that by postponing this clause until 
the remaining clauses have been com- 
pleted we shall embark on the considera- 
tion of Clause 19 when the House is of a 
more representative character than at 
present. If the Government could share 
that expectation, I admit that it would 
be an important, legitimate, and very 
practical consideration, and that it would 
be our duty to attach great weight to it. 
But it is the reverse of our expectations. 
Our apprehensions, on the contrary, are 
that, should the House now spend the 
time remaining before Christmas upon 
the remaining constructive clauses of the 
Bill, and then come finally to the clause 
which it is proposed to postpone, we 
should come to the discussion of that. 
clause, which it is admitted is one of the 
most important parts of the Bill, with 
augmented heat and diminished attend- 
ance. With regard to the constructive 
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question, my right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Fowler) has shown that there would be 
a difficulty if this clause was omitted in 
proceeding with the intermediate clauses 
without a re-construction of the Bill. 
We must look at this matter for a 
moment from our point of view. The 
point of view of the Government is that 
the practical difficulties of proceeding 
with the later clauses would not be 
diminished, but augmented, and at the 
same time we should find the Members 
attending the House decreasing. Refer- 
ence has been made to the District Coun- 
cils in the clause we have already passed. 
That, after all, is no very large portica of 
the question, involving hardly anything 
more than the name of the District 
Councils. But we come to the change 
which it is proposed to make in regard 
to the Sanitary Authority and to the con- 
struction of the elected and elective body. 
The whole of those questions are em- 
bodied and embedded in the later clauses 
of the Bill, and this makes it impractic- 
able to proceed with them until we have 
dealt with the intermediate portion in the 
first instance. It is on these grounds 
alone that we are unable to accede to the 
proposal of the hon. Member. 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bodmin) 
said, he was sorry to hear the speeches 
delivered by the two right hon. Gentle- 
men on the Treasury Bench. He had 
approached the Bill in a spirit of sincere 
friendship, and he would appeal to ail 
who had observed the course he had 
taken during these discussions to confirm 
the accuracy of thatstatemeut. He had 
in the largest number of Divisions, apart 
from those which took place on the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Rugby, felt it to be his duty to support 
Her Majesty’s Government. He had 
given them an ungrudging support in all 
their proposals. He accepted the Bill as 
a thoroughly democratic measure, and a 
powerful and efficient instrument in what 
he might call the regeneration of the 
rural districts. In view of the great im- 
portance of the Bill, and of the work 
still before the Committee, he thought it 
well worthy the consideration of his right 
hon. Friends whether they should not 
even now review the position they had 
taken up with respect to the administra- 
tion of the Poor Law. That was a 
subject about which there was great 
jealousy amongst the people of the 
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country. He did not say that the 
administration of the Poor Law at the 
present time was perfect; indeed, he 
admitted the necessity of large reforms 
in that administration. He was not one 
who would come there to defend ex 
officio Guardians or plural voting ; but 
upon the administration of the Poor Law 
depended most intimately the condition 
of the rural and the whole industrial 
population of the country. The adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law depended on the 
character of those who were called upon 
to administer it. In the course of the 
Bill through the House they had discus- 
sions almost of a passionate character 
upon the change of the personnel of the 
administrative bodies in the parishes 
who were interested in parochial trusts, 
The proposal to change the administra- 
tion from the Vicar and Churchwardens 
to persons elected by the Parish Council 
had been the cause of vehement opposi- 
tion on the one side and vehement sup- 
port on the other, because it was realised 
how much the administration of the 
parochial charities depended upon the 
personnel of the admistrators, quite apart 
from the trusts. In the same way it 
could searcely be denied that in the 
admiuistration of the Poor Law there 
was the utmost elasticity. They saw 
it now in passing from one Union in the 
country to another Union. They saw 
how much depended on the character of 
the administrative body and the close 
effect of the Poor Law on the character 
of the population of the country. They 
looked on any proposal to alter the 
administrative body dealing with the 
Poor Law with the greatest jealousy. 
But the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
—who was supported most strongly by 
the Prime Minister—said it was im- 
possible to alter the Bill by omitting 
from it clauses bearing on the adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law without re-con- 
structing the measure altogether. It was 
that position which he wished to chal- 
lenge. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that was 
not what he had said. The hon. Mem- 
ber opposite had said— Go on now and 
complete your Bill, completing your 
organisation of parish government and 
leaving out everything relating to Urban 
or District Councils.” He (Mr. Fowler) 
said that if now they were to take the 
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District Councils out of the Bill, the Bill 
would have to be withdrawn in order 
to frame efficiently the constructive 
machinery. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he admitted 
as much as that ; but the Motion before 
the Committee was to postpone this par- 
ticular clause, and what he wished to call 
attention to was that this particular 
clause could be postponed and that they 
might go on with the other clauses 
creating District Councils, keeping the 
Guardians alive simply for the purpose 
of administering the Poor Law. They 
had now a special body charged with the 
administration of the Education Act quite 
apart from all other organisations of the 
country, and that it was intended to keep 
alive asa separate organisation. They 
might have their District Boards side by 
side with the Boards of Guardians, the 
latter being confined strictly to Poor Law 
work and the former dealing with sani- 
tary and all other work apart from Poor 
Law work on which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had laid stress. That would not 
be open to practical objection. It would 
leave their Bill practically untouched, 
involving nothing more than the cutting 
out of this particular clause. They 
might have their District Council Board 
elected on the most popular franchise. 
His right hon. Friend knew—he had 
hinted at it—that they would have to deal 
as a whole with the Poor Law. There 
was a Royal Commission sitting on one 
branch of the question. He was not sure 
it was going to be very effective ; but 
that was not the only branch of the 
question, and they would probably have 
constituted a Royal Commission appointed 
to examine into the Poor Law as a whole. 
He thought the proposal submitted should 
be considered in the interests of the Bill 
itself. The clause they were now asked 
to enter upon was one which must occupy 
a considerable amount of time, for it 
affected a subject which excited deep and 
serious feelings not only among Mem- 
bers of the House, but among the people 
out-of-doors, not from any jealousy of 
popular institutions, but from a dread 
that there might come upon them some- 
thing of the evils they had escaped in 
1835. Why should the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman be reluctant to make a change for 
the convenience of the House which 
would not interfere with the complete 
success of the Bill, except in the one 
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particular of reserving the administration 
of the Poor Law as it was now until the 
whole question could be dealt with? It 
was not a proposal to stop the creation 
of District Councils or the geueral 
re-organisation of the whole government 
of the country. In the interest of the 
nation at large and of the Bill in par- 
ticular, he pressed the suggestion which 
had been made on the re-consideration of 
the Government. 


Sir W. HARCOURT said, that what 
had been said by the right hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down was deserv- 
ing of most serious attention. If he un- 
derstood the right hon. Gentleman’s 
position it was very different from that 
of the hon. Member opposite (Mr. Long). 


*Mr. W. LONG said, it was possible 
that what he had said had not clearly 
conveyed his meaning. He had moved 
the postponement of this clause, which 
was practically the course the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bodmin re- 
commended. He had suggested that 
from the point of view of the Govern- 
ment ; they should regard the Poor Law 
and District Council clauses as connected 
together. But what he desired, at the 
moment, was the postponement of Clause 
19, and that he had moved. 


Sir W. HARCQURT: If the Go- 
vernment postponed Clause 19 they must 
postpone all the others bearing upon 
District Councils. Clause 19 was in- 
extricably bound up with District Coun- 
ceils. The plan of the Government was 
that the present Boards of Guardians 
should be merged into or amalgamated 
with District Councils, and that they 
should be one and the same body. To 
postpone the District Council clauses 
was, in point of fact, to make it impos- 
sible to proceed with the subsequent 
clauses. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Courtney) suggested that they should 
create District Councils as distinct bodies 
from the Poor Law Guardians. But 
that the Government did not propose to 
do. It would be contrary to the whole 
idea of the scheme of the Government, 
and they would be of the same opinion 
even if the Guardians were a well con- 
stituted hody. But they were strongly 
of opinion that there were great defects 
in the Boards of Guardians, and that was 
an additional reason why, when constitu- 
ting a new body for local government, 
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they should, at the same time, amend the 
constitution of what was the Board‘ of 
Guardians, and what would be the Dis- 
trict Council. The only other way in 
which the Government could have pro- 
ceeded would have been by adopting for 
the District Councils the constitution of 
the Poor Law Guardians. But that was 
out of the question. Neither the House 
nor the country would tolerate it fora 
moment. What would become of Clause 
23 if Clause 19 were struck out? All 
through the latter part of the Bill the 
District Councils were identified with 
the Boards of Guardians. Hon. Gentle- 
men, therefore, would see that the process 
of excision was not so easy as his right 
hon. Friend seemed to think. ~All of 
these clauses were naturally founded on 
the assumption that District Councils 
were to be created and identified with 
Boards of Guardians. He protested 
against the assumption that the clauses 
in the Bill involveda fundamental change 
in the Poor Law. The Bill simply 
affected those who administered that law 
—it reconstituted the trustees, leaving 
the trust untouched—and that being so, 
the Government could not accept the 
Amendment for postponing the clause. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ; Committee counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON said, he 
had no reason whatever to regret his 
constant attendance upon this Bill, and 
still less to-night, because it had given 
him cause to notice the inconstant action 
of the Government on the question of the 
amalgamation of the Poor Law and the 
District Councils with the general ques- 
tion of local government. They had 
now reached the first clause of the Poor 
Law portion of the Bill, and he was in a 
position to point out that in his opinion 
this was the clause and the one clause 
only dealing with the matter, and his 
opinion on this subject was supported by 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite. He 
regretted very much the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was not present, because 
when the right hon. Gentleman left the 
House just now he had just made a 
speech in which he said the 19th clause 
could not be postponed for the reason 
that it was inextricably bound up with 
the whole scheme of the Bill, and that to 
postpone this clause would render con- 
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fusion in the Bill. That was not the 
opinion of the President of the Local 
Government Board at the commencement 
of the Committee stage of this Bill. 
When his hon. Friend the Member 
for Lynn Regis (Mr. Gibson Bowles) 
moved an Instruction that the Bill should 
be divided into two parts, and the Poor 
Law portion brought in as one Bill, and 
the Local Government portion dealt with 
in another Bill, what did the President 
of the Local Government Board say ? 
The right hon. Gentleman said the 
separate Bill would be formed of one 
clause, a clause of 21 lines altogether, 
proposing to enact there should be no 
ex officio Guardians, the constituencies 
should have no plural vote, and that 
there should be no property qualification 
for Guardians. How did that agree 
with what was said a few minutes ago by 
the Chancellor ‘of the Exchequer ? 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
this clause could not be postponed, as it 
was so bound up with the rest of the 
Bill, and to comply with the Motion of 
the hon. Member would wreck the scheme 
of the Government, whereas the right 
hon. Gentleman’s colleague said it was 
only one clause that dealt with the matter 
of the Poor Law. This attempt to bring 
in such a clause in the middle of a Bill 
for local government was absolutely un- 
precedented in the legislation of this 
country. There were the Municipal 
Corporations Acts which had been held 
up as models of legislative wisdom ; 
those Acts established local government 
throughout the boroughs of England, but 
did they deal with the Poor Law ques- 
tion ? On the contrary, they left the 
Guardians just as they found them, 
Again in 1875 the Public Health Act, 
which dealt with local government in 
England and Wales, to a great extent 
established Urban and Rural Sanitary 
Authorities, but was there one word in- 
corporating the question of the Poor Law 
with the question of local government ? 
He thought it would be found that that 
Bill left the Guardians exactly as they 
found them. Then they were told that 
the matter of the District Councils was 
so bound up with the whole Bill that it 
would be impossible to separate that 
matter. It was represented that his hon, 
Friend desired the postponement of the 
whole of Part 2 of the Bill; but as he 
understood it, his hon. Friend’s Motion 
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was limited to the postponement of Clause 
19. 

Mr. STOREY begged the hon. Mem- 
ber’s pardon for interrupting him, but he 
understood the hon. Member for Liverpool 
(Mr. W. Long) to ask for the postpone- 
ment of all the clauses relating to the 
Poor Law and District Councils. 

Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON said, the 
Motion before the Committee was simply 
that Clause 19 should be postponed. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: That is so. 

Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON said, that 
as that was the case he would confine 
himsclf to that particular point, but he 
was tempted to stray so far as to refer to 
District Councils, because the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and the Prime 
Minister, as he understood it, said 
Clause 19 could not be postponed 
because District Councils had been so 
often referred to in the clauses they 
had already passed in the Bill. It must 
be obvious to the Committee there was 
no connection between pauperism and 
sanitation, though it was quite true the 
same body dealt with both. The reason 
for that was that Urban Sanitary Au- 
thorities were instituted and sanitary 
powers were given to some authority in 
the district. ‘Ihe Boards of Guardians 
were the only constituted and existing 
authorities to whom they could possibly 
be given, and from that had arisen inex- 
tricable confusion well-known to the 
right hon. Gentleman himself. The poor 
rate and the number of matters thrown 
upon the poor rate were subjects which 
no President of the Local Government 
Board could view with any satisfaction, 
and one would desire that matters con- 
nected with the poor rate should be 
separated from other matters of local 
government. The sanitary areas for 
such matters as they were dealing with 
in this Bill were not necessarily good 
areas for dealing with the matter of the 
Poor Law. For his part, he held a 
strong view upon Poor Law administra- 
tion. 

THe CHAIRMAN : I think the hon. 
Gentleman is going beyond the Motion 
before the Committee, and entering upon 
a matter it is not competent for him to 
deal with on this Motion. 

* Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON said, he 
was seeking to show the result of post- 
poning the clause would be to keep 
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distinct two matters that ought to be 
kept separate. He thought they should 
not proceed to the consideration of Poor 
Law matters from sanitary matters, then 
go back to sanitary matters; that 
it would be far better to deal with the 
whole question of local government as 
regarded sanitary matters, and then, if 
they had time, take up the Poor Law 
question. It had also been said that to 
carry out the Motion of his hon. Friend 
would require that the Bill should be 
recast, but large portions of the Bill had 
been already recast. Speaking as a 
County Member, and as one who repre- 
sented more parishes than any other 
man in the House, his object and 
desire was that the scheme of parish 
government should be reformed, and 
carried very much on the lines of the 
first and latter parts of the Bill. He 
wanted something to be saved from the 
wreck to which the Government were 
apparently steering this desirable mea- 
sure; and his proposal was that Clause 
19, the Jovah which had brought all the 
storm, should be thrown overboard for a 
time. He had no objection, if time per- 
mitted, to its being brought up again, 
but they ought not to wreck a valuable 
Bill by overloading it with what was 
not connected with its substance. Where 
didthey stand? They were approach- 
ing Christmas, and yesterday there were 
561 Amendments standing on the Paper, 
68 of which referred to this one clause, 
Clause 19. By postponing the clause, 
they could proceed at once to what was 
useful and valuable, and upon which 
they were all agreed, and, therefore, 
why should the Government insist upon 
going ou with what was likely to bring 
the whole Bill to a total wreck? He 
hoped the suggestion of his hon. Friend 
would be accepted ; and that having con- 
sidered the fundamental part of the Bill 
dealing with local and parish govern- 
ment they might, after reasonable oppor- 
tunity for recuperation, plunge into the 
Poor Law question, with a full know- 
ledge of what they were doing and with 
faculties ready for the strain. 


Sir G. Osborne Morgan rose in his 
place, and claimed to move, “ That the 
Question be now put” ; but the Chairman 
withheld his assent, and declined then 
to put that Question. 


Debate resumed. 
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Str R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
said, they had to remember they ap- 
peared in the House not only on their 
own account, but on account of their 
constituents, and he had to repeat 
to the Committee that all the leading 
men in his constituency were bitterly, 
stubbornly, and sternly opposed to this 
19th clause, and, so far as he knew, their 
opinion was shared by the great majority 
of those whom he represented. [Cries of 
“No!”] He repeated, the majority 
of those whom he represented, and there- 
fore it became his duty to lift up his 
voice so far as he might, dnd warn the 
Government it would be his duty, as that 
of other hon. Members sitting on that 
side of the House, to oppose the clause 
with the most strenuous resistance in their 
power at every stage and in every manner 
the Rules of the House permitted. That 
was clearly their duty according to the 
mandate whereby they held their seats in 
that House. He could assure the Com- 
mittee his constituents desired that the 
question of the appointment of Poor Law 
Guardians should be postponed until the 
whole question of Poor Law administra- 
tion could be taken up as a whole. So 
far as he could ascertain no complaiuts 
were made against the Guardians, and 
throughout his constituency he had 
reason to believe the prevailing opinion 
was that the Guardians worked well. 
They did not say that the constitution of 
the Poor Law Guardians might or might 
not be capable of improvement, but so 
far as he knew the county he represented, 
and the locality in which he was bred 
and born, he could say he never heard 
any complaint against the Poor Law 
Guardians. He had canvassed for three 
contested elections, and had heard every 
subject under the sun discussed, so far as 
regarded agricultural matters and 
interests, but he never heard the Poor 
Law Guardians complained of it; was 
always one of the few subjects about 
which every one seemed content. [Cries 
of “Question !”] It was the question ; 
this Clause 19 related to Poor Law 
Guardians, and nothing else ; they desired 
that this clause should be postponed, and 
he was giving reasons why he thought 
it should be postponed, and he disputed 
the title of the hon. Gentleman to inter- 
rupt him by any ejaculation of “ Ques- 
tion!” On behalf of his constituents he 
must contest strongly the dictum of the 
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right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to the effect that this 
clause changed the trustees only, and not 
the trust, as if they could possibly change 
the trustees withoutaltering the character 
of the trust, such a thing was impossible, 
the two things being bound up together ; 
if they changed the trustees they must 
alter the condition of the trust, as the two 
things went together. It was said if they 
omitted or postponed this clause as 
proposed by his hon. Friend they would 
alter the constitution of the District 
Councils. That they strenuously denied. 
They might constitute a District Council 
for every administrative purpose, but 
there was no necessity to incorporate 
with it the constitution of the Poor Law 
Guardian. Then as regarded the sub- 
stance of the clause, theyjentirely denied, 
as stated by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Minister in charge of the Bill, that if 
they omitted this clause it would lead to 
a revolution of the clauses they had 
already passed. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bodmin (Mr. 
Courtney) showed conclusively they 
might pass all the other clauses and omit 
this one question about the constitution 
of the Poor Law Guardians. The argu- 
ment about the subsequent clauses being 
bound up with this was nothing more 
nor less than a pretext for a special pur- 
pose. Then they were told that if this 
was dropped it would be absolutely lost. 
The late Government had to drop some 
portion of its Local Government Bill of 
1888, but had they remained in power 
two or three years longer they would 
have had to propose a measure some- 
thing on the same principle as this ; it did 
not mean that the subject once dropped 
was for ever lost. But suppose it did 
wait, what harm would be done? His 
constituents considered this was a subject 
that would well bear waiting ; that there 
was no absolute necessity to change that 
which had done well for so many years, 
and they most emphatically objected to 
this being brought on in haste. He 
earnestly hoped that his hon. Friend 
would divide upon it. Of all the Amend- 
ments that had been proposed, this was 
about the most important, and he hoped 
that his hon. Friend who had moved it 
with so much authority, weight, and 
spirit would persist in it. [Cries of 
“Divide!”] They would certainly 
divide upon it, though probably hon. 
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Members opposite were in larger numbers 
than they were because their County 
Members at this period of the year were 
engaged in their own localities. 


Tue CHAIRMAN : Order, order! 


Mr. Billson rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, “ That the Question be 
now put;” but the Chairman withbeld 
his assent, and declined then to put that 
Question. 


Local Government 


Debate resumed. 
Sir R. TEMPLE said, he was sup- 


porting the argument that they should 
divide, and he had stated the reasons why 
they should divide, though probably the 
number of Members opposite exceeded 
their own. 


Tae CHAIRMAN: The hen. Baronet 
is now certainly out of Order. 

Mr. STOREY said, before the Divi- 
sion was taken he wished to say just one 
word. It was very evident the more 
time they took on the discussion of the 
question whether they should discuss the 
clause the less time they would have 
to discuss the clause itself ; therefore he 
would net oceupy the time of the Com- 
mittee for more than a minute or two. 
He was glad the hon. Member for Liver- 
pool (Mr. Long) was in his place, 
because in his absence a number of hon. 
Gentlemen behind him seemed to have 
forgotten 


*Mr. W. LONG: I have only been 


away for a few minutes. 


Mr. STOREY said, he was not com- 
plaining of the absence of the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had given such constant 
attendance during the progress of the 
Bill. An hon. Friend who had just come 
in from dining asked, “ What is the good of 
all this?” The good of it was this: 
that he was going to make an appeal to 
the hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. 
Long). The hon. Member’s appeal was 
that they stould diop this clause ; the 
President of the Local Government Board 
had replied that the Government intended 
to go on with it, and since he had been 
out during the interval, he had ascer- 
tained what would be the effect of the 
proposal of the hon. Member on the Bill. 
If it were carried out, Clauses 19, 22, 23, 
24, 25, 26, 27, 28, and 29 must be post- 
poned. That affected nine clauses, and 
then serious structural changes must be 


Sir R. Temple 
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made in Clauses 20, 30, 33, 34, 42, 43, 
44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 62, 63, 64, and 66. 
He would put it to the hon. Gentleman 
if, in his conduct of any important Bill 
when he was in the Local Government 
Board Office, they hail made such a pro- 
posal as that he would not have thought 
them extremely unreasonable ; and if that 
were so, and the Government having 
given their answer, might he not appeal 
to him to induce his less responsible 
friends behind him to put an end to this 
discussion ? 

Mr. W. LONG said, he could not re- 
sist the appeal made to him, and he must 
say he did draw a very favourable 
comparison between the attitude and 
tone of the hon. Member for Sunder- 
land (Mr. Storey), who had done his 
best to facilitate the passage of the 


| Bill, and that of hon. Gentlemen opposite, 


who had been, he presumed, somewhere 
about the premises, but who had not 
taken part in the Debates except to In- 
tervene to-night, and who had produced 
the first note of discord that had been 
sounded. He was quite prepared io con- 
sider and regard any fair suggestion 
made by the hon. Member for Sunder- 
land (Mr. Storey) or anyone else who 
desired to make this Bill a satisfactory 
measure, but he was not going to be put 
down by any threats ; and he warned 
right hon. and hon. Gentlemen opposite 
that if they attempted to foree them by 
immature Motions for Closure, or in any 
way to prevent their saying what they 
wished, hon. Gentlemen opposite might 
succeed in annoying them, but they would 
not succed in facilitating or hastening the 
passage of the Bill. The hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Sunderland (Mr. 
Storey) made a distinct appeal to him, 
and, in responding, he was anxious to 
say a word further in consequence of the 
remarks of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, who told the Committee there was 
no intention to interfere with the admin- 
istration of the Poor Law, and who made 
the most astounding statement that they 
were going to alter the trustees, but that 
the Local Government Board would be 
left in full control of the administration 
of the Poor Law. The right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board would not support 


that. From the last Returns of the 
Local Government Board they found 
that the proportion of the admin- 
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'stration of the outdoor relief in Wales 
stood at 80 per cent of the whole; 
whereas in the Metropolis the proportion 
of outdoor relief was only at 18 per cent. ; 
and if, in the face of figures like that, 
anyone would assert, as the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer asserted, the Local 
Government Board had full control, all 
he could say was that he had more 
respect for such a person’s pluck than for 
his sagacity or common sense. The 
hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Sunderland (Mr. Storey) said the Go- 
vernment had made their reply, and that 
to drop this clause involved a reconstrue- 
tion. The proposal he had made was 
not the dropping of the clauses, not the 
postponement to another Session—when- 
ever that period of Parliamentary time 
might arise—but that the place they held 
in the Bill should be altered and the 
clauses re-numbered, 1t was a more im- 
portant proposal than some hon. Gentle- 
men appeared to realise, as they had not 
taken the trouble to consider the magni- 
tude of the question. | Whatever might 
be the effect of other parts of the 


Bill, the effect of the change they 
were making by this clause would 
be more far-reaching and more im- 


portant than any other change in local 
government in recent years. When he 
reminded the Committee that the amount 
expended on the administration of the 
Poor Law reached nearly £9,000,000, 
£4,000,000 or £5,000,000 of which went 
in relief of the poor in and out of the 
workhouse, they would admit this clause 
involved grave and serious considerations, 
At least hon. Gentlemen opposite would 
give them credit for the honesty of their 
intentions, and he might say that in the 
Debate which only commenced at half- 
past 7, the Prime Minister and the Pre- 
sident of the Local Goverument Board 
had spoken. 


*Sir C. RUSSELL: There have been 
two hour®. 


*Mr. W. LONG said, if there had been 
two hours the Attorney General seemed 
to forget the amount of time deducted 
for dinner. He would venture to repeat 
they were entitled to ask hon. Gentle- 
men, whether they agreed or disagreed 
with them, to think they were actuated 
by a real desire to reform, and that any 
proposal made by the Committee should 
be considered in a reasonable spirit and 
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with a view to passing a good measure of 
reform. He admitted the appeal made 
to him was one that demanded respectful 
consideration on their side of the House ; 
but as he considered the matter was one 
of very great importance, he thought 
they ought to divide upon it, and he 
would, therefore, ask his hon. Friends to 
at once take the sense of the Committee 
upon it. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 54; 
Noes 102.—(Division List, No. 387.) 


Tune CHAIRMAN: The first two 
Amendments to Clause 19 are out of 


Order. 


These were—- 
Mr. Ambrose,— 

Page 12, line 28, leave out from second 
“ the,” to end of Clause, and add “ Boards 
of Guardians now constituting the Rural 
Sanitary Authorities forseveral districts for 
which they are the Guardians shall cease to 
be the Rural Sanitary Authority for such 
districts.” 

. Heneage, — 
Page 12, line 29, after “Guardians,” in- 
sert * shall cease to exist and all their duties 
shall be transferred to the County Councils 
and District Councils as hereafter provided 
by this Act.” 
Mr. AMBROSE: My Amend- 
ment 

Tne CHAIRMAN : The hon. Gen- 
tleman is out of Order; the Amendment 
not ouly endeavours to negative the 
clause, but it sets up an alternative 
scheme. Mr. Stanley Leighton. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 


shire, Oswestry) said, that his Amend- 





ment was connected with one of those 


obsolete matters which seem to have 
been forgotten by the right hon. 


Gentleman in dealing with this Bill. 
Though he had put the Amendment on 
the Paper, it might not be the best way of 
dealing with these old incorporations to 
which he desired to call the attention of 
the right hon. Gentleman ; but he raised 
the question in order that they might in 
some way or other meet the difficulty. 
He lived in an incorporation—a Poor 
Law incorporation—which was formed 
100 years ago under the 31st Geo. III, 
ec. 34, a private and local Act of Parlia- 
ment. That incorporation had existed 
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up to the present time, and they had no 
ex officio member except the Mayor. All 
the directors of the incorporation were 
elected by the Vestries, and they were not 
only elected by the Vestries, but afterwards 
had to go through the operation of co- 
optation ; three persons were elected by 
every one of the Vestries of the parishes 
within the incorporation, whose names 
were sent in, and the directors selected 
one. Altogether it was not a bad 
arrangement ; and they had exactly the 
sort of persons to deal with the difficult 
matters of the Poor Law which they 
would desire to have. They had persons 
of all classes meeting together, and all of 
them had behind them the representative 
principle. The incorporation included 
15 parishes, having 27,000 inhabitants, 
and was spread over portions of the 
Counties of Salop, Denbigh, and Mont- 
gomery—its rateable value being 
£170,000. How was that Corporation 
to be dealt with under this Bill? The 
right hon. Gentleman had left it like an 
island in the midst of the areas which he 
had created. What was to happen after 
this Bill passed in the incorporation in 
which he lived? It did not seem to 
have occured to the right hon. Gentleman 
it was necessary to deal with these 
details, and yet the Bill was full of these 
particular details. How many there were 
of these incorporations in the country he 
was not quite sure, but according to the 
last Return he believed there were 9 or 
10; but, at all events, from the example 
he had pointed out they ought not to be 
overlooked. It might be the proper way 
to deal with them by eliminating them 
from the Bill, as was the case now ; but 
then, at all events, that part of the 
country in which he lived the Bill would 
hardly have any operation at all. He 
saw nothing in the Bill to dissolve 
these incorporations; he knew they 
might be dissolved by the operation 
of certain law, but they had not 
been dissolved, and still remained, 
and he should like to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board or the 
Attorney General how it was intended to 
deal with the. matter? He would also 
like to point out that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would find the method of election 
provided for in some of these incorpora- 
tions was a better method of electing 
Guardians than that established by the 
Bill. 


Mr. Stanley Leighton 
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Amendment proposed, 


In page 12, line 29, after the word “ Guar- 
dians,” to insert the words, “and to incorpora- 
tions formed under the Act of the 22nd year of 
Geo. IIL, ce. 83, or under any local Act.”"—(CW/r. 
Stanley Leighton.) 


Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Sm C. RUSSELL said, he might 
observe that the Act to which the 
Amendment referred had been repealed 
so far back as 1871. The hon. Gentle- 
man was quite correct in saying that, so 
far as there were incorporations which 
existed and were not dissolved, they 
ought to be provided for in this Bill. 
The Government were advised they were 
provided for, and the Committee would 
see that the clause as it stood said— 

“As from the appointed day the following 
provisions shall apply to Boards of Guardians.” 
As the hon. Member was aware, the 16th 
section of the Interpretation Act pro- 
vided that the expression “ Poor Law 
Board of Guardians” meant a Board of 
Guardians elected under the Poor Law 
Amendment Act, and should include 
Boards of Guardians or other bodies of 
persons performing any Act under the 
Poor Law Amendment Act. Those 
words met the case of the Amendment, 
and, therefore, the Amendment was 
unnecessary. 


*Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Univer- 
sity) said that, though the hon. and 
learned Gentleman stood at the height 
of his profession, he ventured to think 
he did not understand the intricacies of 
the Poor Law, and he would, with the 
permission of the Committee, read him 
some extracts from a letter he had re- 
ceived from the Clerk of the Oxford 
Poor Law Incorporation. ‘This was one 
of those many subjects the right hon. 
Gentleman would find, before he closed 
Part II. of his Bill, he had raised which 
presented many obstacles Cries of 
“ Order !”] It was not out of Order ; 
they had better ask the Chairman if he 
was out of Order. This was a matter 
of extreme importance—perhaps not to 
the whole Committee, but to a certain 
number of persons who were deeply in- 
terested in the question—and if he was 
interrupted he should take the course of 
moving to report Progress. The Clerk 
of the Oxford Incorporation, speaking of 
that Incorporation, said— 
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§-“ The Board is one of the few in the country 
which are not formed under the general law 
applicable to Unions, the reason being the exist- 
ence in Oxford of the University, which has 
large and distinct interests in all local matters. 
Under its local and amending Acts the incorpo- 
ration is composed of 35 Guardians as follows :— 
11 Parish Guardians, i.c., one elected by each of 
the following parishes.” 


He need not trouble the Committee by 
reading the names of the parishes. 


“ Thirteen elected by the statutory parish of 
the University of Oxford, of whom the Vice 
Chancellor is one, and 11 City Guardians— 
namely, 10 chosen from the Aldermen of the 
City and the Mayor of Oxford. The qualifica- 
tions of the Guardians are—for the Parish Guar- 
dians the payment of rates in the parish repre- 
sented; for a University Guardian, being a 
graduate of the University, and for the City 
Guardians, holding the offices mentioned.” 


These were arrangements not hastily to 
be put aside with a wave of the hand of 
the Attorney General. 


“The effect of the Bill upon the Oxford In- 
corporation, bearing in mind that the local and 
amending Acts are thereby totally repealed, is 
that under Clause J9 the present University and 
City Guardians disappear altogether, or in other 
words, that 24 Guardians at once become dis- 
qualified.” 


And they were told in a light and airy 
manner that all was provided for in the 
Bill. How provided for in the Bill ? 
24 out of 35 disappeared altogether, and 
no provision, so far as he knew, was made 
for that in the Bill. 


“Tt must be noticed, however, that although 
the qualifications of the University Guardians 
is repealed, the statutory parish of the Univer- 
sity is left untouched; thus it is not clear 
whether any or what number of Guardians would 
continue to be elected for the University, 
and if any, by what electorate, since the ordi- 
nary registers of electors mentioned in the Bill 
would scarcely seem applicable to this statutory 
—— The present constitution of the Board 

as worked well, all classes of Oxford citizens 
being represented upon it. The Guardians, 
therefore, think it unwise to make such sweep- 
ing changes as those contemplated, particularly 
by a Bill which is intended to apply to Unions 
generally, and not to a Board of such an unusual 
character as Oxfori. One other important point 
must not be overlooked. This Incorporation 
does not extend to the whole of the city ; some 
six parishes, or parts of parishes, and of these 
three are very large and important, are in the 
Headington Union, and one whole parish and 
part of anotherin the Abingdon Union, and in 
another county.” 


He would not trouble the Committee 
with further extracts from his correspon- 
dent, but he thought he had read enough 
to show that this question of the Oxford 
Incorporation was not a thing the 
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Attorney General could wave aside with 
a hasty gesture of satisfaction and assu- 
rance. He had no doubt the hon. and 
learned Gentleman did not wish to impose 
disabilities on them, he dared say the hon. 
and learned Gentleman thought the Bill 
provided for it, but until he showed them | 
it was so he (Mr. Talbot) did not think 
they should he satisfied ; he might be, 
but his correspondents certainly would not 
be. The hon. Member for Oswestry 
.Mr. Stanley Leighton) had taken a 
peculiar view of the matter. He (Mr. 
Talbot) should have taken an opposite 
course. In order to call attention 
to the peculiar circumstances of the 
case, the hon. Member proposed to drive 
these Incorporations into the meshes of 
the right hon. Gentleman. For his own 
part, he should have desired to extricate 
them from the measure of the right hon. 
Gentleman. ‘The question raised in this 
peculiar fashion was one well worthy the 
attention of the Committee, and was one 
that showed that the question of the 
Poor Law was so complicated that the 
Committee could have no conception of 
the complications, until they got into the 
thick of them, yet they were asked to 
enter into the consideration of this ques- 
tion on the 15th of December, within 10 
days of Christmas Day 


Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 


That is clearly not material. 


*Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, he was 
afraid that would come, and he must not 
say anything about Christmas, on which 
he was going to have an eloquent perora- 
tion, but he hoped at any time of the 
year the right hon. Gentleman would 
pause before he involved them in these 
complications. Though it might be a 
small matter in the eyes of the Govern- 
ment and some hon. Members, it was a 
matter that very closely affected the local 
life of the University and City of Oxford, 
and was worthy of the attention of the 
Committee, therefore he hoped the Go- 
vernment would not conclude the subject 
hastily. 

*Srr C. RUSSELL said, he had no in- 
tention, either by what he had said, or 
by his manner, to dogmatise in this sub- 
ject. He did not pretend to have any 
special knowledge about it, but he did 
say that the Statute to which he had 
referred did deal with a large number of 
eases, though he would not go to the 
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length of saying that it covered all of 
them. As to the particular case of 
Oxford, his right hon. Friend the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board had 
somethiug to say in reference to it. 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The Junior 
Member for the University of Oxford 
intimated that the Government in dealing 
with the Poor Law question in this Bill 
entirely overlooked the case of Oxford ; 
he described all the complications that 
will in consequence ensue in the Oxford 
Union, and named the 15th day of De- 
cemberas the day on which that crime was 
committed. Well, I think it was about 
the 15th day of November—a month ago 
—that I was in communication with the 
Senior Member for the University of 
Oxford, who brought the matter before 
me, and I arranged with the right hon. 
Gentleman that a clause should be 
brought in to meet the case of Oxford. 
It was most carefully considered by the 
legal advisers of the Government, and a 
clause was drawn up to deal with it. 
That clause provides that nothing in this 
Bill shall affect the incorporation of the 
Guardians of the Poor at Oxford, or 
the qualifications of electors of the mem- 
bers of the Board representing either the 
University or the Town Council. That 
elause was submitted to the Senior Repre- 
sentative of Oxford ; it was accepted by 
him, and I have never heard a word of 
complaint in reference to it till now. I 
must really enter my most respectful pro- 
test against such treatment to a Minister 
in charge of a Bill of this description. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, he desired 
to make a personal explanation. He did 
not think there was anything to complain 
of in his remarks, and certainly he had 
no intention of being discourteous to the 
right hon. Gentleman. He was quite 
aware that there had been communi- 
cations between his colleague and the 
Government, but that did not detract 
from the fact that the matter was one 
which was not provided for in the Bill. 
The clause which the right hon. Gentle- 


man had read was not on the Paper. | 


Neither he nor his constituents had had 
an opportunity of considering it. 
Mr. H. H. FOWLER: They had. 
Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, that some 
of his constituents might have been 
aware of the clause, but not all. He 


should earnestly but respectfully say that 
Sir C. Russell 
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this was a matter of importance, and a 
matter that could not be disposed of in 
the manner of the Attorney General. 
*Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he did 
not think his hon. Friend the Member for 
Oxford University should be held to 
blame in this matter. The clause was not 
on the Paper, and so far as he personally 
was concerned he had never heard of it 
till he listened to the brief description of 
it given by the President of the Local 
Government Board. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Oswestry had referred to 
another incorporation in his own ueigh- 
bourhood as to which no reply had been 
made. When he himself was Secretary 
to the Poor Law Board in 1868, the dis- 
solution of the old incorporations was in 
progress, and parishes which had been 
grouped together for union purposes, 
though separated from each other and 
scattered here and there, were collected, 
as it were, within a ring fence. He 
rather gathered that the case to which 
his hon. Friend the Member for the 
University of Oxford referred was a sur- 
vival of the system which prevailed up 
to 1868. Unless some statement was 
made on the subject raised by the hon. 
Member for Oswestry, he should come to 
the conclusion that, whereas the Govern- 
ment had met the case of Oxford, which 
had been brought specially under their 
notice, no arrangement had been made to 
meet the case brought forward by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Oswestry. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER : On that point 
I have only to say that the hon. Member 
is anxious to bring the incorporation in 
his division within the purview of the 
Bill ; and that we have already done so, 
There is no doubt about it. 


*Srr C. W. DILKE said, that possibly 
there were one or two other cases of in- 
corporation, like the case of Oxford, 
which would have to be dealt with by 
the Oxford Clause, or a similar clause. 
There were a fairish number of other 
incorporations, but they were precisely 
similar to existing Boards of Guardians, 
though existing under other Acts, and 
there covered by the Bill. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
he did not know why Oxford should be 
signalised by having a special clause of its 
own put into the Bill. He was aware 
that Bristol was also a case of a peculiar 
character. He raised the question in 
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order that some method might be devised 
for dealing with all these cases. He would 
withdraw the Amendment, 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. RATHBONE (Carnarvonshire, 
Arfon) moved to amend the clause, in 
page 12, line 30, before “ There,” by 
inserting— 

“The Local Government Board shall appoint 
to be members of each Board of Guardians a 
number of persons not exceeding one for every 
five elected Guardians, and not exceeding three 
on any one Board, subject to this provision.” 
The Government contended that in this 
clause there was no interfering with the 
Poor Law. But if there was one thing 
that ex perience taught them it was that the 
effect of laws depended even more on their 
administration than on their provisions ; 
and in this case they were interfering 
with the administration of the Poor Law, 
and that in a very incomplete, and 
therefore, he contended, very dangerous 
fashion. What he contended for was in 
the interests of economical and efficient 
administration. When he raised the 
question on Clause 3, in relation to the 
constitution of the Parish Council, he 
endeavoured to enforce his argument by 
reference to the Poor Law. He did so 
because in this region they had expe- 
rience to guide them; in the work of 
the Parish Councils the experience was 
yet to come. The President of the Local 
Government Board, however, objected to 
any discussion of the Poor Law on that 
clause, on the ground that such discussion 
belonged to Clause 19. Now that they 
had reached Clause 19, he invited the 
right hon. Gentleman’s friendly and 
favourable consideration of some safe- 
guard against the imminent risks which 
the Bill as it stood would involve. What 
was the Government proposing to do ? 
To abolish the property qualification of 
Guardians and plural voting. Well and 
good. Let every capable person be 
eligible, and let the principle of “ One 
Man One Vote” apply to the elections. 
They also proposed to abolish the ex 
officio Guardians. He did not ask for 
their retention; bat in many Unions 
they were at least a safeguard. Nay, 
more, in those Unions they had been the 
reformers, and had set the example of 
sound administration. He contended that 
at first, at all events, safeguards, ex- 
amples, and experience were wanted, aud 
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that if they abolished the existing ones 
they should supply others. It would in no 
way detract from the powers of the 
elected Guardians. He contended for 
nothing of the kind. Let the elected 
Guardians havethe power. He proposed 
the addition of afew members representing 
instructed experience not to oppose their 
colleagues, but to help them. They would 
have no power to oppose the elected 
Guardians, for they would be but a small 
minority. If it were proposed to put 
them on anything near a numerical 
equality with the others he, for one, 
should strenuonsly oppose as unwise such 
a proposal ; but what he did want was 
one or two to advise and keep up a con- 
tinuity of good experience and work. 
What bad been their experience of the 
position and work of ex officio Guar- 
dians? Here he would ask his reform- 
ing friends not to be guided alone by the 
experience of their own Unions. In 
many Unious the work would perhaps go 
on without material change in those who 
administered it, but that would not be the 
case in the Unions generally, as any ex- 
perienced Inspector would tell them. 
Very few ex officio Guardians, com- 
paratively speaking, had acted on the 
Boards. Those who had really taken a 
working part in Poor Law administration 
had been but a small minority as com- 
pared with the elective members of the 
Boards. Yet, taking this into account, 
the cases in which the ex officios have 
been freely chosen by their colleagues to 
be chairmen of the Boards have been very 
numerous. That was the best possible 
proof of the value as Guardians of per- 
sons belonging to the class from which 
ex officio Guardians were taken, for their 
elective colleagues themselves far 
from being jealous of them — choose 
them in a quite disproportionate num- 
her of cases to be their chairmen. 
To that extent the ex officio system 
had been of service. It had bronght 
into some of the Boards experience of a 
wider sort than was often to be found 
among the elective Guardians, and the 
value of experience could hardly be 
over-rated. The jealousy was only— 
and it was a natural and reasonable 
jealousy—against the ex officios who 
come intermittently to the Board meet- 
ings, only to outvote, embarrass, and 
upset the work of those who attended 
and worked regularly. The proposal he 





so 
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had put on the Paper was a very small 
one; but in view of this, it was very 
important. It would, at any rate, 
bridge over the change of system by 
enabling them to retain the services of 
those who had made certain Unions 
examples of what a Poor Law 
system ought to be. It could do harm 
in any Union; it would do very great 
good in a number of Unions. There 
were very few Unions in the country 
where the system of administration was 
yet worked entirely free from those 
defects which produced such disastrous 
results previous to 1834, in reducing the 
wages of the industrious, and demoral- 
ising the work and the character of our 
industrial population. Even in a Union 
like that of Liverpool, consisting of an 
exceptionally careful body of Guardians, 
who had introduced some of the best 
improvements on the Poor Law system 
that had been introduced within the last 
30 years, they found that they were 
doing this. The greatest difficulty they 
had to deal with in Liverpool was the 
deficiency of employment for women and 
girls; as so much of the labour there 
required full-grown men. They found 
from the information received by one or 
two of the Guardians, who from their 
extended trade were cognisant of what 
was going on elsewhere, that within 30 
miles of them it was just their surplus 
labour which they were pauperising that 
was most needed and best paid. In two 
years they emigrated about 1,100 per- 
sons there, and from being paupers or on 
the verge of pauperism, they soon re- 
ceived ample wages and lived in comfort- 
able cottages. But that was not the 
most striking result of their action. 
They found that the migration of about 
300 or 400 widows, who were the heads 
of those families, and who were just too 
many for the remunerative demand for 
their labour as charwomen in Liverpool, 
actually raised the wages of the thousands 
of charwomen in the population of 500,000 
inhabitants of Liverpool,toa remunerative 
rate of 2s. a day and their food, while 
such families were able to get, within 
two or three months of their removal, 
£2 a week and upwards, rising as other 
members of their families grew up. Now 
had there not been on the Board of 


Guardians in Liverpool, two or three 
members whose experience and know- 
ledge of such matters was not mostly 
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confined to the locality, they should have 
gone on, making paupers and prostitutes, 
just as they did with almost the whole 
agricultural population previous to 1834 
throughout the country; and he was 
afraid they were doing this still to a con- 
siderable extent, where there was a 
deficiency of that extra-local knowledge. 
A Member of the House, to whom he 
mentioned these circumstances, said that 
in his own knowledge he could mention 
a still more striking instance. In his 
parish Union, which was not a very large 
one, and, therefore, did not contain a 
great number of agricultural labourers, 
there was just one labourer too many. 
The man found work elsewhere, and 
the disappearance of this slight excess 
raised the wages of the parish 1s. a week, 
and benefited those who employed the 
labour, by giving them reasonably re- 
munerated and regular workers, instead 
of those who were oceasionally out of 
employment, and, therefore, thrown into 
temptation by the competition of one 
more than was needed. When they 
come to consider the results, they would 
see that this was only in accordance with 
the natural law of supply and demand. 
An excess or a deficiency in the supply 
of an article lowered or raised the price 
of that article far more than the per- 
centage of excess or deficiency. This 
illustration showed only one of the many 
ways in which the presence on Boards of 
Guardians of even a very few who have 
varied experience and knowledge could 
safeguard the working of the system. At 
the present time, when they were perfect- 
ing the system of government of the 
people by the people, there was perhaps 
a tendency to take little heed of all save 
the representative principle. But all who 
had much practical knowledge of the 
Poor Law, and especially those who 
realises the condition of pauperism to 
which maladministration had reduced the 
country before 1834, must be conscious 
of the enormous importance of securing 
that the law might be wisely and pru- 
dently, as well as honestly and sym- 
pathetically, administered. Now, this 
administration of the Poor Law was a 
difficult and delicate work. It was one 
which required the best thought and the 
best energies of the best men and women 
of all classes in all parts of the country. 
If they failed to steer the true course, 
they knew by past experience into what 
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disaster they might fall, resulting in 
moral degradation and ruin to a large 
portion of the nation. These evils, great 
as they were during the first part 
of this century, woull be greater 
now, when the struggle for existence was 
keener and the population more abundant. 
What was wanted in every Board of 
Guardians were men of wider experience 
and broader culture. At present Par- 
liament was apt, in perfecting local 
government to take too little notice of 
anything except representation by direct 
election. In America experience had 
induced a directly contrary course ; and 
nomination was being resorted to to an 
extent which seemed to him dangerous, 


but which had proved beneficial. The 


administration of the Poor Law was, as 


he had said, one of the most delicate and 
difficult tasks in the whole of our local 
government, and the business of Par- 
liament was to insure that the best men 
would come forward. Without some 
change the Bill did not promise to bring 
home their duty in this respect to the 
men whose services could not be dis- 
peused with. Therefore, to secure the 
most efficient personnel on the Boards of 
Guardians was an object of the first 
importance. It was not sufficient to say 
that the people knew what they were 
about. Let the best men come forward 
and the people would elect them. It 
was their business to do all that lies 
in their power, while dealing with this 
Bill, to ensure that the best men should 
come forward. It would be no consola- 
tion to them, when they had made a 
mistake and were suffering for it, to say, 
“Oh, if only men of experience had 
asserted themselves and got themselves 
elected, it would have been all right.” 
Did the Bill promise to secure for them 
the maximum of efficiency on the Boards 
of Guardians? Surely everyone knew 
that—however things ought to be—as a 
matter of fact there was a large section 
of people who had all the qualities they 
wanted for Poor Law administration, 
including the willingness to work, but 
who would not, under present cireum- 
stances, compete with others at a popular 
election. Did they think that the work- 
ing of the Poor Law was such a very easy, 
or such an unimportant matter, that they 
could dispense with the services of such 
men and their experienee, without at 
least trying to press them into the ser- 
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vice? If ever they could dispense with 
the services of such men, they should at 
least want them in the immediate future, 
when they were making the most mate- 
rial changes in the election and con- 
stitution of the Boards of Guardians. 
Looking at the immediate future and a 
comparatively small and limited class,— 
those ex officio Guardians who were 
|recognised as working and leading 
|members in their respective districts. 
|Were their services suddenly to be 
|lost? Were they, as some said, to 
| get themselves elected? They could 
| only be elected by displacing others, and 
| it was certain that some, at least, would 
| refuse to do this, and would not offer 
themselves against their own colleagues. 
The ex officio system, however, though 
| it had in many instances produced bene- 
ficial results, must, doubtless, disappear, 
and, as a system, he did not defend or 
uphold it. In the great majority of 
cases, it resulted in the ex officio member 
being a constant absentee—sometimes in 
his being what was worse, the eax officio 
only appearing when an appointment was 
to be made. If a man had it brought 
| home to him that it was his duty to doa 
thing, he would in most cases do it; 
under the present ex officio system, what 
was everybody's business was too often 
nobody's business. His object—and he 
cared more for attaining the general ob- 
ject than for the particular way of doing 
it—was to lay hold of the class of the 
community to whom he had referred, and 
to bring them—almost to force them— 
on to the Boards of Guardians. Once 
they got them there what would be their 
position? It was said that they would 
create jealousy and friction and all un- 
charitableness among the Guardians. 
His answer was that this was not the 
existing experience, and the proof he 
offered was the position of those ex officio 
Guardians who, under the present system, 
attended the meetings and did the work. 
Nor was there any reason why friction 
should be created by a small number of 
Guardians thus chosen. If the elected 
Guardians did not agree with their col- 
leagues, they would simply outvote them 
by five or six, or, if they liked, eight to one. 
The Guardians chosen in any of the ways 
proposed would, he believed, have great 
weight and influence, but they could only 
gain and keep it by convincing the rest 
that they were right. Why should there 
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be jealousy and friction? They (the 
Liberals) were not afraid; they (the 
Conservatives) were not afraid that the 
Boards of Guardians would want to go 
wrong, and they would welcome col- 
leagues whose admission would tend to the 
efficiency of administration, to give 
strength and credit to their Board, and 
whose presence, therefore, would be to 
the advantage of all. He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would take into 
consideration the proposal which he made. 
He begged to move the Amendment 
standing in his name. 

In page 12, line 30, before the word “ There,” 
to insert the words “ The Local Government 
Board shall appoint to be members of each 
Board of Guardians a number of persons not 
exceeding one for every five elected Guardians, 
and not exceeding three on any one Board,”— 
(Mr. Rathbone.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
he there inserted.” 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: 
section of Clause 19, on 
Amendment has been moved, raises the 


question whether there should be ex officio 
or nominated Guardians. My hon. 
Friend has pronounced a severe condem- 
nation of ex officio Guardians, and has 
shown that, generally, when they attend 
they outvote and embarrass those who do 
the work. 


Mr. RATHBONE said, he had pro- 
nounced a strong condemnation ; but it 
had been show that in from one-third to 
a half of the Unions in England they 
had not been an evil, but a great 
benefit. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Yes, Sir; I 
do not deny that there has been good work 
done by these ex officio Guardians. But, 
at all events, this part of the clause is 
the crux of this portion of the Bill, and 
I think this is the proper occasion upon 
which I should make a_ statement. 
Well, Sir, I do not apprehend that there 
will be any serious conflict on the ques- 
tion of plural voting or of voting by 
ballot, but I gather that it is in connec- 
tion with this sub-section that the main 
question of interfering with the Poor 
Law will be raised. I think the occa- 
sion, therefore, is an appropriate one to 
state what the views of the Government 
are in proposing this sub-section, and 
why they think this sub-section is not 
open to the criticisms which have been 
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passed upon it. The reason the Govern- 
ment has proposed this sub-section is in 
order to dispose now, as I hope, of the 
question of District Councils. The late 
President of the Local Government 
Board in 1888 ineluded in his Bill a 
scheme for the creation of District Coun- 
cils, and he provided that the area of 
the District Council should be that of the 
present Rural Sanitary Authority of the 
district. In 1888 it was proposed to 
create a fresh body—a rural District 
Council elected by the county electors ; 
plural voting was to be abolished, and 
vote by ballot introduced; and the 
late President of the Local Government 
| Board proposed to transfer all the powers 
| which the Government now propose to 
| transfer from the Rural Sanitary Authori- 
| ties to the District Councils. The main 
| point of difference between the Govern- 
|ment scheme and that of the late 
Government is that they did not propose 
'to interfere with the Boards of Guar- 
dians. The late Government left that 
| organisation as it was—untouched, and 
\they created an additional organisa- 
| tion side by side with it in the same area. 
I do not think there will be any difference 
| of opinion that, in forming these District 
| Councils, the proper area is the Union. 
| If the matter were being dealt with for 
| the first time the country might possibly 
be mapped out in a better manner than 
| by Unions; but the Union has existed 
|for a large number of years, and I for 
one do not see that it is possible to inter- 
'fere with that area. The Government is 
taking the existing area and organisation, 
| and is retaining the Guardians, who act 
as the Rural Sanitary Authority, as the 
District Council. Well, then, Sir, how is 
that District Council to be elected ? It 
must be elected in the same manner as the 
County Council, the Municipal Council, 
and the Parish Council. There cannot 
be a separate system of election in the 
midst of the local government system. 
The late Government got to the principle 
of a very extended democratic suffrage— 
they swept away plural voting and gave 
the protection of the ballot. That sys- 
tem prevails in our Municipalities, and 
the Committee has adopted in it the case 
of the Parish Council, and it would, I 
think, be absurd to say that the District 
Council is to be elected on a totally 
different basis, and that it should 
have added to a number of 
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gentlemen who have neither elective 
authority nor elective responsibility. 
It would be a backward step to add 
another authority to those which already 
exist. It may be said—‘ Why not 
leave the Boards of Guardians alone, 
and elect the District Councils upon the 
basis I have just now alluded to? Well, 
Sir, I think that would be an unnecessary 
multiplication of authorities. The Rural 
Sanitary Authority have since 1872 been 
the administrators of rural sanitary 
affairs ; they have the organisation, and 
they have the staff and machinery, and, 
if for nothing else, it would be an expen- 
sive and useless change to create a fresh 
authority. There would also be a difficulty 
in finding a large number of competent 
men. I do not minimise the difficulty 
which arises from the abolition of 
ex officio Guardians. The hon. Member 
has shown that that they have done both 
good and bad work. From time to time 
they have protected the interests of the 
ratepayers and have promoted good ad- 
ministration of the Poor Law ; and they 
have also from time to time used their 
powers for mischievous purposes. Per- 
haps I entertain a little better opinion of 
them than the hon. Member does. But 
I would repeat what I have already said, 
that the Government do nothing to 
weaken the Poor Law Statute of 
1834. They would uphold it to the 
uttermost. The argument against this 
clause is that the Poor Law depends | 
upon its local administration. I shall | 
try and controvert that proposition | 
Prior to 1834 the practical administra- | 
tion of Poor Law relief was vested in | 
the Overseers and Justices, and that the | 
system broke down, owing to the reck- | 
less distribution of outdoor relief. That 
was the evil with which the great re- 
formers had.to deal, and the organisation 
under which it existed Was one, to a) 
great extent, of ex officio members and | 
Overseers. 
Law Commission was singularly silent as | 
to the constitution of the new Boards of 
Guardians which they recommended, the 
reason being, in my opinion, that they 
attached far greater importance to 
another branch of the Poor Law ad- 
ministration which under this Bill would 
still remain absolutely untouched. In 
the Debates on the passing of the 
Poor Law, there is no trace of any 
discussion on ex officio Guardians, 
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and, although some sturdy Radicals of 
that day strongly objected to the intro- 
duction of the plural vote, the House of 
Commons passed, without question, the 
introduction of ex officio Guardians, 
consisting of Justices residing in the 
various Unions, who previously had had 
the administration of the Poor Law in 
their own hands, and who were not dis- 
established. I have not been able to 
find how many justices there were in 
1834, and I do not know of any Return 
which shows accurately the number at 
present. 


An hon. MemBeEr : 11,800. 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: There must 
have been an increase from 1834 to 
1893; but, at any rate, in 1834 the 
Justices were exclusively taken from one 
class with a very high qualification, and 
the Lords Lieutenant exercised their 
powers of appointment with great 
rigidity. The number of ex officio 
Members was, I think, much smaller 
than it is now, whereas the Unions were 
practically the same. The principle ap- 
plicable to these District Councils must be 
one of uniformity and consistency, and it 
ought not to depend upon accidental cir- 
cumstances as to whether or not the 
elected or the ex officio element should 
prevail, Of the 28,134 Guardians in 
| England and Wales—excluding the 
Metropolis—20,165 are elected and 7 969 
ex officio. It is singular to note how the 
ex officio Guardians : are distributed. In 
13 Unions there are none, and in 24 
Unions they number one-half or more of 
the whole Board. In 324 cases they 
number one-fourth, or less that one-half ; 
in 227 cases, one- eighth, or less than one- 
fourth ; in 30 cases they are less than 
| one-eighth. Could hon. Gentlemen con- 
ceive a system more irreconcilable with 
| any principle than that on which this 
element is introduced ? When we look 
at the working of the system in the 
various Unions the result is more extra- 
renee Taking two Unions in Bed- 
ordshire—Ampthill and Bedford—I find 
that in one there are 24 elected and five 
ex officio Guardians, and in the other 
47 elected and 21 ex officio Guardians. 
In Reading there are 21 elected Guar- 
dians and none ez officio ; but in Windsor 
there are 19 elected and 25 ex officio 
Guardians, and in Wallingford there are 
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30 elected and five ex officio Guardians. 
I really would commend the cases I have 
just mentioned to those who bring for- 
ward the argument that greater care is 
taken by ex officio than by elected Guar- 
dians in regard to the administra- 
tion of outdoor relief. In Altrinch- 
ham, in Cheshire, there are 46 elected 
and 45 ex officio Guardian ; in Nantwich 
there are 71 elected and 15 ex officio 
Guardians, and in Stockport there are 27 
elected and 36 ex officio Guardians. In 
Helston, in Cornwall, there are 40 elected 
and five ex officio Guardians. Taking 
the Unions of Derbyshire, I find that in 
Ashbourne there are 62 elected and 14 
ex officio Guardians ; in Belper there are 
54 elected and 36 ex officio Guardians, 
and in Bakewell there are 69 elected and 
and 20 ex officio Guardians, while in 
Hayfield there are 17 elected and 3 ex 
officio Guardians. In the South, South- 
ampton has 18 elected and 48 ex officio 
Guardians, while Plymouth has 50 
elected Guardians and none ex officio. If 
the principle of ex officio Guardians is 
good the existing arrangement must be 
bad for Plymouth ; if it is bad the arrange- 
ment must be bad for Southampton. In 
Shaftesbury there are 24 elected Guar- 
dians and one ex efficio ; while in Poole 
there are 18 elected and 19 ex officio 
Guardians. In Christchurch the numbers 
of the two classes are equal, while in 
Andover the proportion is 28 elected to 
nine ea officio Guardians. 


CommMANDER BETHELL: Is that a 
Return ? 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Yes, Sir; 
the figures are contained in a Depart- 
mental Return which I shall have no 
hesitation in laying on the Table. 
In London, where the system of 
nomination by the Local Government 
Board is, to a certain extent, in 
operation there is the same ex- 
traordinary discrepancy between the 
ditferent Unions, Kensington and St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, having a large 
majority of ex officio Guardians. My 
argument is that if the principle is good 
it ought to be applied uniformly ; and 
that if the system is not applied with 
something like consistency, it cannot be 
of that enormous administrative advan- 
tage which hon. Gentlemen opposite 
claim for it. It is true that in 237 cases 
ex officio Guardians have been chosen 
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chairmen. But, on the other hand, 397 
elected Guardians have been similarly 
selected, while out of a total of 1,083 
vice-chairmen 973 have been chosen 
from the elected Guardians. What the 
opponents of the change appear to be 
afraid of is that it will lead to an increase 
of indiscriminate outdoor relief. 


Mr. W. LONG: Oh, no. 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: That is my 
statement. I do not believe any such 
result will follow. The Poor Law 
Commission attach very slight im- 
portance to the administration by 
the Guardians; but they attach 
supreme importance to the central 
authority, and I must submit to the 
House that in that is to be found the 
true safeguard for wise Poor Law admin- 
istration. My argument is that if the 
change involves alteration in the class of 
administrators, which the hon. Member 
for Carnarvonshire seems to anticipate, it 
will not lead to such mischief as my hon. 
Friend apprehended. The control of 
out-door relief will still be reguiated by 
the Central Authority, and will not be left 
to depend wholly on the action or will of 
local administrators. The orders of the 
Local Government Board on this subject 
apply—some to rural districts and others 
to urban districts. They have what is 
called an outdoor prohibitory order and 
an outdoor relief regulation order. Where 
the outdoor prohibition order is enforced 
outdoor relief cannot be given to any 
able-bodied person or family except in 
eases of sudden and urgent necessity, 
sickness, infirmity, and absolute disability 
to work. That is the safeguard. I lay 
down this principle—that the Guardians 
in rural parishes cannot give outdoor 
relief except in conformity with the 
regulations of the Local Government 
Board, and those regulations safeguard 
the ratepayers. The order I have men- 
tioned may, in special cases, be supple- 
mented by a further order of the Local 
Government Board, which prescribes a 
labour test and under which half of the 
relief given out of the workhouse to any 
able-bodied person must be given in food, 
clothing, or necessaries, and no relief can 
be given while a man is working for 
wages or receiving remuneration. Where 
the regulation order is enforeed—which 
is in a great portion of the urban dis- 
tricts—no relief can be given to an able- 
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bodied person when employed jforjwages, 
and if relief is given to a man out of the 
workhouse he must be set to work on a 
labour test. ‘That is the present position. 
There is no power to grant outdoor relief 
except in accordance with the Orders of 
the Local Government Board, and those 
Orders are in force in every part of the 
Kingdom. In the next place, the Local 
Government Board has power to modify 
those regulations—even to the extent of 
prohibiting all outdoor relief. Therefore, 
I contend that no change in the adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law can have the evil 
effect which some hon. Members seem to 
anticipate, because, as the Chancellor of 
Exchequer has said in regard to this 
point, “You may change the trustees, 
but you cannot change the trust.” The 
Local Government Board are the Guar- 
dians of the trust, responsible to Parlia- 
ment and the country to see that the 
Poor Law is properly administered, 
and the Board of Guardians is the 
machinery by which the regulations of 
the Local Government Board are carried 
out. It has been said, and rightly, that 
the friction between the _ elected 
Guardians and the ex officio Guar- 
dians where it has oceurred has not 
arisen in connection with the adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law itself, but in 
connection with the administration of the 
patronage of the Poor Law. Well, Sir, 
I recognise that some of the best Guar- 
dians are ex officio Guardians, and I 
should be sorry to see them excluded 
from the future management of the Poor 
Law. I believe, however, that they will 
be found doing as good work in the 
future as they have done in the past. 
The difference will be that now they 
will be elected, at least that all the good 
ones will be. ‘That is my opinion. 
Writing on this subject, a great Poor 
Law authority, one who has taken an 
enormous interest in the subject, I mean 
Lord E. Fitzmaurice, says— 


“Tf a country gentleman has a desire to serve 
his neighbours in local affairs they, as a rule,are 
only too glad to command his services, and it 
may be safely said that if ever country 
gentlemen are excluded from the administra- 
tion of the affairs of their neighbourhoods it 
will be by their own neglect.” 


The Government admit that ex officio 
Guardians have rendered great services ; 
but, at the same time, they recognise that 
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it is impossible to retain anomalies of this 
kind in our system of Local Government. 
They hold that the same principle must 
be applied in the case of the Poor Law as 
is applied in other administrative matters 
—namely, the principle of election by the 
popular vote under the protection of the 
ballot and without any plural voting. 


*Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
that the right hon. Gentleman had sug 
gested that those who were not in favour 
of this change were afraid of an indis- 
criminate increase of outdoor relief. It 
would, he thought, be absurd to say that 
that fear was not entertained. The cost 
that would be entailed if that fear was 
realised was not the most serious part of 
the question; it was unimportant as 
compared with the great question of 
the demoralisation of the people, to 
which a great increase of outdoor 
relief must lead. The right hon. 
Gentleman appeared to hold that the 
real controlling and guiding power in 
Poor Law affairs was the central Board 
in London. If that was so, it was sur- 
prising that there should be so much 
variety in the administration of the law. 
There were some model Unions where, 
by wise and careful management, largely 
due to the ex officio Guardians, the poor 
were well cared for, although very little 
outdoor relief was given, and there were 
other Unions where outdoor relief was 
given recklessly, and where, neverthe- 
less, great privation was suffered by the 
poor. He did not understand the argu- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman when 
he said this Bill would not affect the 
Poor Law at all. It was surprising to 
see the right hon. Gentleman as a local 
government reformer lay such stress on 
central administration. If local govern- 
ment meant anything for the education 
and advancement of the people the 
control from London should be reduced 
to a minimum ; therefore, he considered 
it a great anomaly that this great 
advocate of local government should lay 
such stress on the central control. As to 
the friction which the right hon. Gentle- 
man said had been introduced on certain 
Boards of Guardians by ex officio Mem- 
bers only attending when patronage had 
to be given away, no doubt there were 
cases where this had occurred. He did 
not think, however, that the fact that 
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that had occurred showed that the system 
had been wrong. As the hon. Member 
for Carnarvon had said, they required on 
the Boards of Guardians another element 
beyond the single elective element on 
these bodies. They wanted on these 
bodies not necessarily persons of higher 
social position, but persons of wider 
knowledge and experience, who would 
be independent of the fluctating popular 
excitement of the moment. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that all the good ex 
officio Guardians would, as a matter of 
course, be elected. He (Mr. Bartley) 
did not think that that would be the 
ease. Of course, a great many of them 
would be, but there were many useful 
men willing and anxious to serve who 
would not go through the trouble and 
everlasting turmoil of these elections. 
He did not say that the present 
system was not a cumbrous and anti- 
quated mode of election. He did 
not say that the system of giving some 
people more votes than others was not to 
be defended in many ways, but, no doubt, 
the time had come when a more popularly 
elected form-of Guardians was desirable. 
But what they wanted to see was, com- 
bined with this, some system whereby 
nominated or ex officio Guardians would 
be retained. Everyone would admit that 
the attendance of the ex officios to which 
the right hon. Gentleman had referred 
was very irregular, and no doubt the 
number of ex officios was not uniform. 
There was no general system, but that 
was to be explained in this way : that in 
many places, as in London, every Magis- 
trate appointed beecarhe thereby an ex 
officio Guardian. Many men were ap- 
pointed as Magistrates who did not in- 
tend to serve as Guardians. That was 
an evil, but because the present system 
was not all that they desired it did not 
follow that they must do away with it 
altogether. It might be reformed. At 
any rate, they should proceed by steps, 
and should not do away with ex officio 
or nominated Guardians at the very 
moment they were trying the experiment 
of making the other Guardians depend 
for their office entirely on the popular vote. 
The man who at an election promised 
liberal outdoor relief and employment 
and all the rest of it, was pretty sure 
to be elected. That would be a great 
evil. They knew perfectly well that 
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even politicians were apt to trim. 
They knew that on popular questions 
politicians were. apt to do that which 
they thought popular, and it seemed 
obvious that they would get a certain 
number of Guardians elected who would 
promise liberal outdoor relief. Guardians, 
although the theories they held might be 
sound, were often liable to be led by 
feelings of generosity, particularly when 
they were acquainted with the people 
who made application for outdoor relief, so 
that it was an advantage to have on the 
Boards some few ex officio members who 
were independent of popular control. 
Well, such a system as the Amendment. 
indicated would promote continuity in the 
observance of general principles of relief, 
and could not fail to tend to the ultimate 
benefit of the poor though the donor think 
it the best form that could be suggested. 
As one who had taken immense interest 
in this subject for 30 years, he wished 
to say that all beneficial Poor Law 
reforms were at the moment, as a rule, 
not popular. The administration of 
relief on a wise and sound basis very 
often at first appeared somewhat harsh, 
and a man who was appointed for a year 
only by a popular vote really had not 
sufficient experience, and had not time to 
initiate and carry out great principles. 
If they had one or two men on a Board 
who were altogether independent of 
popular control, though they might not 
be in a majority, they might leven the 
whole lump and tend to make other 
members look on these cases with care 
and consideration. Their presence would 
ultimately tend not so much to a reduc- 
tion of the poor rate as to what was 
infinitely more important—namely, a 
wise administration of the law, which 
would bring about a reduction of poverty 
and misery. They must remember that, 
although the present Poor Law system 
was instituted in 1834, more than a 
generation elapsed before very much 
effect was produced. Even 20 or 25 
years ago the number of paupers in this 
country was nearly double what it was 
at present. It had only been really 
within the last 30 years that owing to 
certain Societies and the action of men 
of high knowledge and culture and 
philanthropy, that gradual improvement 
had been brought about. The danger he 
saw before him in the change was that, 
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from a sentimental idea and running the 
principle of representative government 
to an extreme, injury might be done to 
those people whom it should be the 
highest aim of philanthropy and legis- 
lation to raise. 


Mr.J.STUART (Shoreditch, Hoxton) 
said, the speech they had just listened to 
implied a fallacy which they on the Minis- 
terial side of the House entirely repudi- 
ated. The hon. Gentleman had shown 
that, distrust of popular government 
which was frequently manifested by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. The hon. Member 
said they were about to abolish ex officio 
Guardians at a dangerous time—namely, 
at the very time when they were placing 
the election of Guardians on a broad and 
popular basis. Hon, Members on the 
Government side of the House believed 
that the election of Guardians on the 
broadest principle was the best safeguard 
for the proper administration of the Poor 
Law. ‘The hon. Member said that a per- 
son who offered himself for election under 
the system of popular representation and 
promised a large system of outdoor relief 
would be returned. He (Mr. Stuart) 
entirely disagreed with and repudiated 
that imputation. He did not believe it 
at all. The whole history of the Poor 
Law showed that indiscriminate outdoor 
relief was the surest way of bringing 
down wages. Those who would suffer 
most would be the new constituencies 
under this Bill, and it was not likely that 
those who would suffer most from reduced 
wages would bring that result upon them- 
selves. Surely these people would be 
more anxious to protect themselves and 
their own pockets from the evil of indis- 
criminate outdoor relief than ex officio 
Guardians would be. He was far from 
saying, as the hon. Gentleman opposite 
had said, that outdoor relief was of neces- 
sity an evil. It was indiscriminate out- 
door relief that was an evil. The best 
system of Poor Law in the world was 
that of Elberfield, which was a system 
of discriminating outdoor relief. ‘There- 
fore he did not admit that outdoor relief 
without an adjective was an evil. The 
hon. Member’s argument for nominated 
or ex officio Guardians would go far be- 
yond the Poor Law, and apply equally 
to the Parish and County Councils, and 
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even to the House of Commons. He did 
not know whether the hon. Gentleman 
had been arguing in favour of ex officio 
or nominated Guardians. There was a 
difference between the two because, of 
course, the ex officio Guardians were 
those who, as the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board had shown, were in such varying 


proportions over the whole country 
that it was impossible to apply 
any general principles to them. 


Nominated Guardians might, perhaps, be 
selected in some more regular way. In any 
case what they held in that quarter of the 
House was that the safest and best 
method by which they could regulate and 
administer the Poor Law was by placing 
its administration under direct popular 
representation. 

Str R. PAGET said, he agreed with 
the hon. Member who had just sat down 
that no one would suffer more from in- 
discriminate outdoor relief in its neces- 
sary result of reducing wages than the 
constituencies themselves. That was a 
matter over which they were all agreed, 
but he did not think it was at all clear 
that the people themselves would always 
see it in that light, and he took it that it 
required a certain amount of reading, 
understanding, thinking and studying of 
political economy to see that the inevitable 
result of indiscriminate outdoor relief 
was to produce a reduction in wages. He 
doubted very much whether the great 
majority of the people themselves were 
able to appreciate that fact. To his mind 
the Poor Law should be administered 
with a certain amount of rigidity. That 
should be the essence of the Poor Law. 
With regard to the ex officio Guardians 
he thought they had been treated a little 
harshly. They had had their supporters 
this evening and no one could deny that 
the ex officio Guardians had done real and 
good service 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I said so. 


Sir R. PAGET said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had said one word in their 
favour, but had rather blotted it out by 
two words against them. His (Sir R. 
Paget’s) ears canght the sense of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s blame rather 
more distinctly than the sense of his 
praise. There were many people well 
fitted to perform the duties of Guardians 
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who would shrink from elections and all 
the horrors that belonged to them. He 
thought that if some process could be 
discovered by which, without leaving the 
ex officio Guardians in their present 
position, the Board of Guardians them- 
selves could have the power of electing 
to their body certain men in whom they 
had confidence and whose services were 
of value, they would he adopting a 
system which they all wanted. They 
wanted the services of these men where 
they could be made available. In 
opposition to the President of the Local 
Government Board, he would point out 
that the Report of 1834 insisted by no 
means exclusively in its recommendations 
on central control. That was one of 
many recommendations, but the right 
hon. Gentleman had held it up as the 
only recommendation of value. What 
he contended for was that by so chang- 
ing the electoral conditions the Govern- 
ment were practically changing the ad- 
ministration of the Poor Law. They 
would have a different class of men in 
charge of the administration. Great 
changes had occurred since 1834. In 
1871 there was an important Memo- 
randum issued by the Local Government 
Board pointing out the defects of the ad- 
ministration and the result of that was so 
marked that in that year and the year 
following they had a large reduction in 
the number of the outdoor poor. Why;was 
that ? Because the administration of 
the Poor Law had got very lax and fallen 
back year by year into something of the 
conditions in which it existed in 1834, 
The result of the Memorandum was the 
Poor Law meetings held from year to 
year, the chairmen of Boards of 
Guardiaus and many leading authorities 
meeting together and discussing amongst 
themselves the results of their efforts, 
The history of the Poor Law from be- 
ginning to end showed that when things 
went wrong it was not the law but the 
administration that was in fault. If the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler), would forgive him for saying 
so, he placed too much belief in the 
power of his own Department to keep the 
administration of the Poor Law perfectly 
right. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that by his central Department and its 
regulations, he could control the whole 
of the Poor Law 
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*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I beg par- 
don. WhatI said was that the central 
Department can prevent any reckless 
administration. 

Sir R. PAGET said, he had under- 
stood the right hon. Gentleman’s conten- 
tion to be that such was the force of 
that central control, which was the main 
feature of the Report of 1834, that the 
Committee might dismiss from their 
minds any fear whatever respecting the 
state of things that would prevail under 
an entirely new electoral system, as the 
Department could not go wrong. The 
right hon. Gentleman was a little too san- 
guine, and did not apparently fully realise 
that the enormous importance of adminis- 
tration was the one key-note of the 
whole subject. It could not for a 
moment be supposed that one could 
adopt the new system with a light heart. 


It being Midnight, the Chairman left 
the Chair to make his report to the 
House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


EAST INDIA LOAN (£10,000,000) BIT.L. 
(No. 745.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1. 

[Sir J. Gotpsmip in the Chair. ] 

*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH: Do I 
understand that the Third Reading of 
this Bill will be taken as first Order on 
Monday ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: That is so. 
It has been found convenient to the gen- 
tlemen who are interested in this Bill to 
take the discussion they desire as the 
first Order on Monday, on the under- 
standing that it will not be a protracted 
discussion. 

Clause agreed to. 

Bill reported without Amendments ; 
to be read thethird time upon Monday 
next. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Motion made, and Question, “ That 
this House do now adjourn,— (Mr. Mar- 
joribanks,)—put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned accordingly at two 
minutes after Twelve o'clock, 





till Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 18th December 1893. 


SEA FISHERIES REGULATION (SCUT- 
LAND) BILL. 
THIRD READING. 


Read 3* (according to Order) with the 
Amendments. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) moved a verbal Amend- 
ment— 

In Clause 13, page 6, line 22, to leave out 
(“forfeiture to be delivered or paid”) and insert 
(“ penalty to be paid or forfeiture to be made.”) 


Amendment agreed to. 





Bill passed, and returned to the Com- 
mons. | 


| 
MERCHANT SHIPPING BILL. 
Report from the Select Committee | 
(with the proceedings of the Committee) 
made, and ordered to lie on the Table; | 
and to be printed. (No. 290.) | 
| 
BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
Standing Order No. XXXIX. to be | 
considered To-morrow in order to its 
being dispensed with for that day’s Sit- 
ting. 


House adjourned at half-past Four o'clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Four o'clock. 





a ate 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 18th December 1893. 





MR. SPEAKER’S INDISPOSITION. 


The House being met, the Clerk at the 
Table informed the House of the un- 
avoidable absence of Mr. Speaker, owing 
to the continuance of his indisposi- 
tion :— 

Whereupon Mr. Mellor, the Chairman 
of Ways and Means, proceeded to the 
Table and, after Prayers, took the Chair 


as Deputy Speaker, pursuant to the 
Standing Order. 


VOL. XIX. [rourtH seErtzs.] 
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QUESTIONS. 


LAND PURCHASE IN WATERFORD. 

Mr. WEBB (Waterford, W.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland what is the cause 
of the delay on the part of the Land 
Commission in completing the sale to the 
Rev. R. J. Casey of a portion of the 
property in the hands of the Trustees of 
the Duke of St. Albans, in the County 
of Waterford, all the necessary forms 
having by intending purchaser been com- 
pleted in January 1892; and will the 
purchaser have any claim as against the 
present holder for dilapidations now be- 
lieved to be taking place ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or _ THE 
DUCHY or LANCASTER (Mr. Bryce, 
Aberdeen, 8.) (for Mr. J. Monier): The 
Land Commission report that there has 
been no delay on their part in completing 
the sale referred to. The advance applied 
for was provisionally sanctioned in 1892, 
but the solicitors for the vendor not 
having lodged an abstract of title to the 
estate within the prescribed time they 
were called upon in November last to 
explain the delay, with the result that 
the abstract was lodged on the 12th 
December. As regards the second para- 
graph, I am informed that the matter is 
one in which it is considered that the 
purchaser must act on the advice of his 
own legal adviser. 


POLLING CLERKS FOR THE ISLAND OF 
LEWIS. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether he is aware that, at the last 
General Election, polling clerks for the 
Island of Lewis and remote parts on the 
western mainland of Ross-shire were sent 
from Dingwall, Inverness, and other dis- 
tant places, at an excessive cost to the 
candidates, though there were many 
persons in the aforesaid districts able and 
willing to perform the duties; and 
whether, before another Election takes 
place, steps will be taken to alter this 
state of matters ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): I have communicated with 
the Sheriff of Ross and Cromarty on the 
subject of the hon. Member's question, 
but as yet I have only received a reply 
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to say that he will communicate the | canvassed by letter, as if a vacancy ex~- 
result of the inquiries he is making as | isted ; and was any application made to 


Jury Challenging 


soon as he possibly can. If the hon. 


the Dundalk Bench to recommend the 


Member will renew his question later on, | retirement of the present clerk ; and, if 


I shall be glad to answer him. 


THE SALTCOATS CROFTERS. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland whether he has yet had 
an opportunity of conferring with Sir 
Charles Tupper on the grievances of the 
Saltcoats (Canada) crofter settlers; if 
so, will he state the result ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: Sir Charles 
Tupper’s Report has just come in and is 
of considerable length. It is under my 
consideration ; and, if necessary, I shall 
confer with the High Commissioner for 
Canada upon it. 


SLAVERY IN ZANZIBAR. 

Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, with 
reference to a statement recently made 
that the traffic in slaves in Zanzibar is 
absolutely prohibited, and that every 
person entering the Sultan’s dominions 
from outside is free, whether he is aware 
that recent travellers, with every oppor- 
tunity for knowing the facts, have stated 
that, on the contrary, there is an active 
Slave Trade going on into the Sultan’s 
dominions from the interior, and this 
since the establishment of our Protec- 
torate, aud up to the present time; and 
whether he will make further inquiries as 
to the accuracy of the information fur- 
nished to the Foreign Office ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick) : I have not seen these statements, 
but if they are specified they will be ex- 
amined. 


THE DUNDALK PETTY SESSIONS CLERK. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
Government ure cognisant of any attempt 
to force into retirement the present ex- 
perienced clerk of Petty Sessions, Dun- 
dalk, and replace him by the son of an 
ex-District Inspector ; has Colonel Cad- 
dell, Registrar of Petty Sessions Clerks, 
Dublin Castle, in any way interfered in 
this matter ; is he aware that the County 
Louth Magistrates have already been 


Sir G. Trevelyan 





so, in whose interest was this application 
made ? 


Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Morvey) : 
The Irish Government have no know- 
ledge of the matters referred to in the 
first paragraph, nor, I am informed, is 
the Registrar of Petty Sessions Clerks 
aware that any representation, by letter 
or otherwise, has been made to the Dun- 
dalk Bench of Magistrates in favour of 
the retirement of the present clerk, or 
that it was, or is, in contemplation to 
replace him by the son of an ex-District 
Inspector. 


JURY CHALLENGING IN IRELAND. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.): I beg tu ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether, 
at the trial of the case of the ‘‘ Queen v. 
Moray and Clune,” heard at the Munster 
Assizes on Tuesday, the 12th instant, 
out of a panel of 74 jurors, 41 persons 
believed to be Roman Catholics were 
challenged ; and whether this step was 
taken with the sanction of the Irish 
Government ¢ 


Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): At the 
same time, I will ask whether it is the 
practice for agents of the Government to 
collect information with respect to the 
religious persuasions of persons summoned 
to act as jurors in criminal cases, and to 
supply such information to the officials who 
act on behalf of the Government in direct- 
ing jurors called to be sworn to stand 
aside ? 

Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Mortey): I 
am informed that the powers of chal- 
lenging jurors is exercised in open Court, 
and that it can be ascertained from the 
public Press what was the number of 
jurors ordered to stand aside. In this or 
in any other similar case the Irish Go- 
vernment gave no instructions whatever. 
Speaking for this and similar cases, they 
have no knowledge whatever, nor did 
they make any inquiry into the religious 
belief of any juror. It is not the practice 
of the agents of the Crown to collect, 
nor have they received or supplied any 
information with respect to the religious 
creed of persons summoned to act as 
jurors. 
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Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: I wish 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman two 
questions arising out of that answer— 
namely, whether it is a fact that 41 
persons out of 74 were ordered to stand 
aside, and also whether it is a fact that 
the representatives of the Crown on the 
oceasion had any knowledge of the 
persons ordered to stand aside ? 

Mr. BRYCE: I believe the number 
was not 41; so far as I know, the 
number was 39. The representatives of 
the Crown did not know the religious 
belief of the persons so ordered to stand 
aside. 


Mr. SEXTON: I assume from the | 


reply of the right hon. Gentleman that 
he is unable to say whether it is a fact 
that the 39 persons were Catholics, and 
whether an exclusively Protestant jury 
was sworn. I also wish to ask whether 


the gentleman who acted in Court on) 


behalf of the Crown had before him, 
when he so acted, information as to the 
religious persuasions of the persons who 
were challenged ? 

Mr. BRYCE: I am informed that 
the agent of the Crown Solicitor had no 


information with regard to the religious | 


belief of these persons, but that he 
ascertained it subsequently from a person 
who told it to him in Court after the jury 
had retired—that the jury, in fact, con- 
sisted of seven Roman Catholics and 
five Protestants. Before the jury retired, 
and while the case was being heard, the 
Crown Solicitor had no knowledge what- 
ever of their religious belief, and I have 
no knowledge what was the religious 
belief of the, persons challenged. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: Were 
any instructions given to the representa- 
tives of the Crown? 

Mr. BRYCE: No instructions or 
information was given, and the person 
who represented the Crown had, I am 
told, no knowledge of the religious 
belief of the persons challenged. 

Mr. SEXTON: The information 
which is in our possession leads us to 
conclude that the jurors challenged were 
all Catholics, and that the jury was 
exclusively Protestant. I wish to ask 
the right hon. Geutleman whether the 
Government have any objection to in- 
struct their local agents in Ireland that 
no information as to the religion of 
persons summoned to act as jurors is to 
be collected or used for the purpose of 
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applying a religious test on the question 
as to whether or not any persons sum- 
moned are competent to act as jurors ? 

Mr. BRYCE: Iam informed that no 
instructions whatever are now given to 
Crown Solicitors relating to the religious 
belief of jurors. The substance of the 
rule under which the Crown Solicitor 
acts is already known to the House. 
That rule gives no instruction whatever 
to the Crown Solicitor to make any 
inquiries as to the religious persuasion of 
the persons summoned to act as jurors, 
and he is not so instructed by the Irish 
Government. I have already stated 
that it appears that on this jury there 
were seven Roman Catholics. 

Mr. SEXTON: My point is this : 
that in the absence of instructions to 
the contrary, the thing may be done, and 
is, in my opinion, done. What I ask is 
‘this: whether the Government have 
any objection to issuing instructions to 
Crown Solicitors in Ireland that they are 
not to collect, or to obtain, or to use in- 
formation as to the religion of jurors, for 
the purpose of excluding Catholic jurors 
| from the box ? 

Mr. BRYCE: According to the in- 
formation supplied to me, they do not do 
| so, and there does not appear to be any 
necessity for issuing a rule forbidding 
| them to do that which is not now their 
| practice. 

| Mr. SEXTON: As this answer does 
| not satisfy us, we shall be obliged to take 
| an opportunity of moving that it is ex- 
pedient that such instructions be issued. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Can the right 
hon. Gentleman inform us how Mr, 
Curran, the Crown Solicitor for Clare, 
became acquainted with the position of 
the Cork jurors without some special 
local information ? 

Mr. BRYCE: That is a question of 
which notice would be required ; but I 
may say I have no information whatever 
on the subject. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I think it is 
highly essential that we should know 
how a gentleman from a different county 
prosecuting at the ‘Winter Assizes at 
Cork became acquainted with the re- 
ligion of gentlemen summoned to act as 
jurors, so as to be able to challenge 39 
of them. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: Order, 
order ! 





[No reply was given. ] 
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THE GLASGOW AND LANARKSHIRE 
MAGISTRACY. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) : I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland whether the qualifications of a 
large proportion of the gentlemen added 
a month ago to the Commission of the 
Peace for Lanarkshire are in respect of 
Glasgow only ; why the appointments 
were not delayed until after the appointed 
day of November on which the City of 
Glasgow became a county; why the 
gentlemen in question have not been 
transferred to the new Commission of the 
Peace for the County of the City of 
Glasgow ; whether the Lord Lieutenant 
of Lancashire was consulted in regard to 
the appointments ; and what he proposes 
to do in the matter ? 


Sir G. TREVELYAN: Yes, Sir. | 
(1.) The qualifications of a large propor- 
tion of the gentlemen added in November | 
last to the Commission of the Peace for 
Lanarkshire was in respect of Glasgow 
oply. (2.) A strong feeling existed that | 
the representation of Liberals on the | 
County Bench was unduly small, and it | 
was therefore thought unjust not to wait | 
till the City of Glasgow became a’ 
county, as the date of that event was un- | 
certain. (2.) The gentlemen have been | 
transferred with their own consent from | 
the Commission of the Peace for Lanark- | 
shire to that of Glasgow. (4.) Com- | 
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Sir G. TREVELYAN: The Lord 
Chancellor has communicated to the 
House of Commons what appears to me 
to be an absolutely satisfactory explana- 
tion of the reason why the appointments 
were made. 

*Mr. HOZIER: Were they intended 
to be made Magistrates for the City of 
Glasgow, or for the County of Lanark ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: They were 
appointed by the Lord Chancellor to be 
Magistrates for the County of Lanark ; 
but their qualifications being for Glasgow, 
they very properly were transferred 
when Glasgow becamea county. I con- 
sider that the Lord Chancellor in this 
matter has acted from first to last with 
perfect consideration for everyone con- 
cerned. He acted perfectly within his 


Remuneration. 


| rights, and he has given a satisfactory 


explanation. 

Mr. HOZIER asked why on the 13th 
of December the Lord Chancellor wrote 
a letter to all the gentlemen concerned 
asking them to consent to be transferred 
from the County of Lanark to the City of 
Glasgow ? 

Sir G. TREVELY AN : Because they 
could not by Statute be transferred in 
any other manner. 


IRISH POOR LAW OFFICERS’ 
REMUNERATION. 
Mr. WEBB: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenapt of 





munications passed between the Lord | Ireland whether he is aware that the 
Lieutenant and the Lord Chancellor on | Local Government Board in Ireland has, 
the subject of these appointments, but in Dungarvan, and presumably in other 


the Lord Chancellor accepts full responsi- 
bility for the appointment. 

*Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, S.): Was 
it owing to the want of local knowledge 
that the Lord Chancellor made this 
ridiculous blunder ? 


[No answer was given. ] 


Mr. PARKER SMITH: Have the | 


gentlemen whose qualifications are for 

Glasgow already been transferred ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : The majority 
of them have responded readily to the 
Lord Chaneellor’s invitation that they 
should be transferred, and that will at 
once be done. 

*Mr. HOZIER asked whether the 
Lord Chancellor’s letter was dated the 
13th December, and had not been replied 
to by a good many of the gentlemen 
ecncerned ? : 


Unions, fixed the remuneration of Poor 
Law officers at a scale greatly Lelow that 
| which the Boards of Guardians, the re- 
| presentatives of the ratepayers, desire to 
jallow; and whether the Government 
| will urge upon the Local Government 
Board a re-consideration of their decision 
in regard to same ? 

Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Morey) : 
| The Local Government Board presume 
| this question refers to the scale recently 
| fixed by an Order made by them under 

the Parliamentary Registration Ex- 
| penses (Ireland) Act, 1890. The new 
, scale of remuneration for the duties under 
‘the Franchise Acts of clerks of Unions 
and poor rate collectors had most careful 
consideration, and the amount now fixed 
was deemed adequate for the work done, 
having regard to the interest of the rate- 
_payers. In the absence of any consider- 
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able volume of opinion against the scale 
on the part of Boards of Guardians it is 
not proposed to alter the scale. 


SALVAGE WORK OF COASTGUARDS. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): I have travelled 100 miles in 
order to put a question arranged to be 
asked to-day relative to the distribution 
of money paid for Coastguard services in 
protecting the cargo of the wrecked 
steanier Inflexible off the Island of 
Moriach, and have just received a note 
asking me to postpone it till Thursday. 
I beg to give notice to the Civil Lord of 
the Admiralty that I shall not put it on 
Thursday, but I intend to ask it on 
Wednesday, 27th December. 


DUBLIN AND CORK TRAVELLING POST 
OFFICE SORTERS. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg toask the 
Postmaster General whether an applica- 
tion from the sorting clerks of the Dublin 
and Cork Travelling Post Office (Ameri- 
can Mail) for payment for Sunday duty 
was refused by the Secretary, London, in 
March, 1891, on the representation of 
the Controller, Dublin, that the staff 
were not called upon to perform as large 
an average daily duty as other officers of 
the Dublin Department ; if such repre- 
sentation was correct, was the time this 
staff has to wait at Queenstown occasion- 
ally for homeward mails included in the 
return of their duties prepared by the 
Controller ; whether a similar application 
made in November, 1892, has been 
refused recommendation by the Controller 
on the same grounds, and no definite 
reply received since, notwithstanding the 
fact that the late Postmaster General 
(Mr. Raikes) stated in May, 1891, when 
questioned on the subject of payment for 
Sunday duty, that he was not aware ofa 
single instance where such duty was per- 
formed in which payment had not been 
made ; and whether these officers are the 
only Post Office servants in the United 
Kingdom who are not in receipt of pay 
for Sunday duty ; and, if this application 
were granted, what extra charge would 
be involved ? 

THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Mortey, Nottingham, E.): An 
application from the sorting clerks in the 
Dublin and Cork Travelling Post Office 
for extra payments for Sunday work was 
refused in March, 1891, on the ground 
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that the average attendance of the staff 
was considerably less than 48 hours a 
week. The time of waiting at Queens- 
town for homeward mails was taken into 
account in reckoning the average attend- 
ance. ‘Taking these occasional periods of 
waiting into account, the average weekly 
attendance of these officers is about 35 
hours a week. The Memorial of Novem- 
ber, 1892, since the circumstances have 
not altered, was refused by the Secretary, 
Dublin, on his own responsibility. Mr. 
Raikes’ answer in the House of Commons 
on the 12th May, 1891, no doubt referred 
only to fully employed ofticers. It is 
believed that there are very few officers 
on the Establishment of the Department 
who are not in receipt of pay for Sunday 
duty, unless when the Sunday duty added 
to their week-day duties does not increase 
the average attendance to more than the 
number of hours required of them in each 
week. It is not in contemplation to 
extend this privilege to officers, who 
render less than the average attendance of 
48 hours a week. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Do I under- 
stand that the Department does take 
into account the time these officers are in 
waiting ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : I believe it was 
taken into account on the former occa-" 
sion, and it has been taken into account 
for the purpose of my statement. 


the Unemployed. 


THE ARMY AND THE UNEMPLOYED. 

Mr. A. WILLIAMS (Glamorgan, 
S.): I beg to ak the Secretary of State 
for War whether, in view of the fact that 
some thousands of men will be transferred 
this year from the ranks to the Reserve, 
he will consider the desirability of pre- 
venting them being thrown upon the un- 
employed labour market during the 
winter, by allowing them to extend 
their service with the Colours or by 
offering them some slight inducement to 
do so? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE For 
WAR (Mr. Camppett-BanneRMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): For military reasons it is 
necessary that the Reserve should be 
maintained in strength. If time-expired 
soldiers are not discharged the Reserve 
loses in immediate strength, and the 
soldiers who are to constitute its future 
supply are not enlisted. On the other 
hand, when a soldier is discharged, a 
recruit is enlisted in his place, so that 
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there is no increase in the number of men 
competing for civil employment. 
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BILLETTING. 

Mr. L. HARDY (Kent, Ashford): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether he is aware that very great 
dissatisfaction at present prevails amongst 
licensed victuallers in consequence of the 
rates now paid for soldiers’ billets and for 
Cavalry billets ; whether he is aware that 
the payment now made for a horse is 
about 5d. less than the actual bare cost 
of the fodder which has to be provided 
under the Army Discipline Annual Act, 
without any allowance for accommoda- 
tion, atteudance, &c.; and whether he 
will consider the desirability of re-adjust- 
ing the amount paid for billets for horses 
in consequence of the very exceptional 
rates at which all classes of forage are 
now selling ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
In the first place, I would refer to a reply 
I made on July 28 last to the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Islington to the effect that 
the maximum rates are laid down by Act 
of Parliament, that I have no power to 
go beyond them, and that on the balance 
of years they are fairly profitable to the 

_innkeeper, who obtains his licence con- 
ditionally on providing billets when re- 
quired. To this I have now to add that 
we are able to estimate from the prices 
at which forage is bought for the Army 
the actual cost of the forage which the 
innkeeper is required to provide for the 
horse billeted on him; and we find on the 
average of large stations that the Is. 9d. 
paid leaves a margin. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) : May 
I ask whether the allowances complained 
of were not fixed in Act of Parliament 
forced through at 5 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and closured at every step to prevent 
discussion ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
It was not closured to prevent discussion. 

Mr. L. HARDY: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman receive a deputation of 
licensed victuallers ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I do not know that any good would come 
of my receiving a deputation. As I 
have already said, for many years 
the licensed victuallers made a gain. 


Against the high cost of fodder this year 
must be set off the lower prices of the 
preceding years. 

Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
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Connaught. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Is the 
right hon. Gentleman also of opinion that 
the innkeeper makes a large profit out of 
three-halfpence for a breakfast ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The amount was fixed before I came into 
Office, and after very careful considera- 
tion; and, as it has been so recently 
revised, I am not disposed to re-open the 
question. 

Mr. BARTLEY: Will proper time 
be given for the discussion of thé next 
Army Bill ? 

[No answer was given. ] 


THE FACTORY ACTS IN SCOTLAND. 

Mr. D. CRAWFORD (Lanark, N.E.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether he is 
aware that complaints have been made 
of defects in the inspection under the 
Factory Acts in Scotland, in particular 
that masters who keep their workmen 
employed on stated holidays are not 
prosecuted, and that the new Workman 
Inspectors allege that they have ro power 
to enter premises ; and whether he will 
ascertain how far these complaints are 
well founded ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
AsquitH, Fife, E.): I have no reason to 
suppose that disregard of the law as to 
holidays is a common offence. Certain 
cases have been reported by the Inspeec- 
tors, and the offending parties have been 
cautioned ; but, except in a few instances, 
it has not been found necessary to 
institute criminal proceedings. The 
operations of the Inspectors’ assistants 
are by Departmental instruction limited 
to workshops. The Inspectors attend to 
both factories and workshops. 


CRIME IN CONNAUGHT. 

Mr. P. M‘HUGH (Leitrim, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
has observed that Mr. Justice Murphy, 
in addressing the Grand Jury of Sligo 
at the opening of the Connaught Winter 
Assizes recently held in Sligo, congratu- 
lated them on the unexampled immunity 
from crime of all kinds in the Province 
of Connaught at the present time ; and 
whether, in view of the peaceful condi- 
tion of the Province, he will withdraw 
all extra police now stationed in it, so as 
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The Sims-Edison 


to relieve the inhabitant ratepayers from 
additional taxation ? 


Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Morvey) : 
The language used by the learned Judge 
was to the effect that there was little 
serious crime to be tried at the Connaught 
Assizes. An extract from his charge 
was read by me in answer to a question 
last Thursday. The only force of extra 


police now serving in the province of | 


Connaught is one of 65 men in the East 
Riding of Galway, and the question of 
the possibility of reducing this extra 


force will be taken into careful considera- | 


tion in the course of next month. 


RETURN OF IRISH MAGISTRATES. 


Mr. P. M‘HUGH : I beg to ask the | 


Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 


of Ireland whether he can account for | 


the delay in presenting and issuing the 
Return, Justices of the Peace (Ireland), 
ordered by the House on 10th February 
last ; and when the Return will be cireu- 
lated ? 


Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Morwey) : 
I understand that the Return bas been 
presented to the House. 
voluminous one and has taken a large 
amount of time in preparation. It was 
laid on the Table last Thursday, and I 
am informed it will be at least a month 
before it can be printed. 


SCHOOL ACCOMMODATION 
ATHERTON. 
Mr. CALEB WRIGHT (Lancashire, 


AT 


S.W., Leigh): I beg to ask the Vice | 


President of the Committee of Council 
on Education whether he has received a 
Petition from parents of more than 1,000 


children in Atherton, Lancashire, for free | 


places in the day schools; whether he 
has received from the Atherton School 
Attendance Committee statements to the 
effect that two scrutinisers visited the 
parents and reported that many of them 
have withdrawn their names ; whether 
he has also received signed statements 
from some of the parents declaring that 
the scrutinisers told them that their rents 
would be raised if they demanded free 
places for their children, and that the 
mames of some parents had been with- 
drawn without their consent ; and if he 
could cause inquiry to be made into all 
the circumstances of the case ? 
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Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham): Petitions have been re- 
ceived purporting to have come from 
parents of 1,646 children at Atherton 
desiring free education. The School 
Attendance Committee have stated that 
many of the parents have withdrawn 
their names. Signed statements have 
been received from some of the parents to 
the effect that the scrutinisers told them 
that their rents would be raised if they 





It is a very | 


claimed free places for their children, and 
also to the effect that the names of some 
|parents had been withdrawn without 
their consent. The case is being care- 
fully inquired into. 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, 
W.): I wish to ask a supplemental ques- 
tion of which I have given private notice. 

Mr. ACLAND: I have received none. 

*Mr. LEES KNOWLES : It is 
whether several persons whose names 
appear on the Petition have stated that 

they did not sign it; whether several 
| persons who have signed it have since 
asked leave to withdraw their names, and 
from how many persons were received 
the signed statements referred to? Fur- 
ther, is the right hon. Gentleman aware 
that the managers of various voluntary 
schools, including a Roman Catholic free 
school and a so-called British school 
held in the Unitarian schoolroom, have 
recently decided to add to the number of 
| free places available in their schools, in 
/ease of any real demand, and that there 
are even now a few vacant free places 
in the Church schools, as well as more 
than 150 vacant free places in the 
Roman Catholic schools for children 
between 7 and 15 years of age, besides 
ample accommodation for infants ? 

Mr. ACLAND: That is a question 
| which I cannot answer without notice. 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES : How many 
persons sent in the signed statement re- 
ferred to in the question ? 

Mr. ACLAND: I am afraid I cannot 
say that, from the information I have 
before me. 


THE SIMS-EDISON ELECTRICAL 
TORPEDO. 
Cartain GRICE-HUTCHINSON 
(Aston Manor): I beg to ask the Seere- 
tary of State for War whether he is 





aware that the European Sims-Edison 


; Electrical Torpedo Company, having 
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failed to obtain any assistance or en- 
couragement from the officer deputed by 
the War Office to attend the trial at 
Stokes Bay in February, 1892, has, in 
consequence, had to transfer its opera- 
tions to France; whether he is aware 
that two of these torpedoes have been 
constructed by an eminent firm in France, 
and favourably reported on to the French 
Government by a committee of naval 
officers; and whether, in view of the 
fact that France may acquire the right 
to these torpedoes and the secret of their 
construction at any moment, he will give 
to the company such aid as may be 
requisite so as to secure to this country 
the possession of what is one of the most 
advanced systems of dirigible torpedoes 
at present known ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN :;: 
The trials referred to have been kept 
under observation. It is not considered 
that the Sims-Edison electric torpedo has 
the advantages possessed by the torpedo 
already in our Service. 

Carrain GRICE-HUTCHINSON : 
What was the Report of the officer, and 
on what grounds did he base it ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
That would necessitate a long and 
technical answer. Our officers are well 
aware of all the facts concerning this 
torpedo, and have come to their decision 
deliberately. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE 
UNEMPLOYED. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether his attention has been 
called to a meeting, stated to have been 
held at Tower Hill on Tuesday last, of 
the unemployed, when a speech was made 
by a Mr. Jewues, described as organiser 
of the unemployed committee, and sub- 
sequently endorsed by a man described as 
a Socialist organiser, in which he said 
that :—As Government would do nothing 
for the unemployed, they must now take 
matters into their own hands. It was 
time to act, and wreck shops, if necessary, 
in order to obtain food. A secret society 
was being formed, and he warned the 
Authorities that, unless the demands of 
the unemployed were satisfied before 


Christmas, there would be a reign of 
terror in London unprecedented in the 
annals of history, and deeds would be 


Captain Grice- Hutchinson 
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perpetrated which would have more 
effect, and cause a greater sacrifice of 
life, than those which had occurred in 
the French Chamber of Deputies and at 
Barcelona; and if, on inquiry, he finds 
that these or similar words were uttered, 
what steps does he intend to take ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The statement re- 
ferred to, and some others alleged to be 
of a similar kind, are at present the sub- 
ject of inquiry and consideration. I shall 
be obliged if the hon. Member will 
further postpone his question for a few 
days. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN: 
On Wednesday, December 27th. 


GALLANTRY OF BRIDLINGTON 
FISHERMEN. 

Mr. H. 8S. WRIGHT (Nottingham, 
S.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether his attention 
has been called to the gallant action of 
five Bridlington fishermen in putting off 
in the open sailing coble Swiftsure, 
about 4 a.m. on the 19th November, 
during the height of the gale then blow- 
ing, and effecting the rescue of the crew 
of the schooner Victoria (six hands), 
whose vessel went down almost imme- 
diately afterwards, and whose lives would 
have been lost but for the prompt action 
of these men : Christopher Brown, Fred 
Brown (his son), Richard Purvis, John 
Usher, and Tom Clark ; and whether the 
Board of Trade will take any steps in 
recognition of their conduct? I should 
like further to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man if his attention has been drawn to 
another gallant rescue by fishermen of 
the same place which took place a few 
hours previously when the crew of the 
boat Hesperus saved three lives off 
Flamborough Head ? Will the Board of 
Trade kindly take this case also into its 
consideration ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA :: My attention has 
been called to the gallant service per- 
formed on the oceasion to which the hon. 
Member refers, and I am considering 
how best to recognise the action of the 
fishermen coucerned. We have sever&l 
of these cases before us. We deal with 
them in connection with the Local Au- 
thorities. In the case referred to in the 
question on the Paper there is a local 
subscription being raised for the fisher- 
men, and we shall consequently probably 
take the course of awarding them medals. 
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Derelicts in 


I will, of course, inquire into all cases 
brought under my notice. 


SECOND DIVISION CLERKS. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) : I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury how 
many Second Division Clerks have been 
promoted to the First Division since the 
issue of the late Order in Council ; how 
many vacancies have arisen in the First 
Division ; how many have been filled by 
means of the usual examination for First 
Division appointments and by promotion 
of the Second Division respectively : and 
how many have not been filled up ? 

Tae SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) : 
By the First Division I understand ap- 
pointments normally filled by open com- 
petition under the scheme known as 
Class I. Since the 21st of March, 1890, 
the date of the Order in Council, 19 
vacancies in such appointments have 
been filled by open competition, and three 
by the promotion of Second Division 
clerks, while 66 other places superior to 
the Second Division not now classed as 
Class I. (more than half of which were 
formerly so classed) have been filled by 
the appointment of Second Division 
clerks. I am unable to answer para- 
graphs 2 and 4 completely, but I have 
obtained figures from six of the largest 
Departments employing First Division 
clerks—the War Office, Admiralty, Post 
Office, Inland Revenue, Customs, and 
Local Government Board. In _ these 
Departments 112 vacancies have hap- 
pened altogether since the 21st of March, 
1890, and 97 of these have been left 
unfilled, showing that the policy of the 
Royal Commission has been effectually 
carried out in respect of the reduction of 
the Upper Division. 


PROMOTIONS FROM THE RANKS. 

_ Mr. HANBURY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War how many 
promotions have been made from the 
ranks to commissions during the last 10 
years; and how many of them have 
been effected with an outfit allowance ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I presume that the question is not in- 
tended to refer to promotion to the 
ranks of ridingmaster or quartermaster, 
or as district officers of Artillery, or of 
the coast battalion of Engineers, all of 
which carry the outfit allowance without 
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question. In my reply on March 2 last 
I stated that in the preceding 10 years 
197 promotions had taken place from 
the ranks to commissions in the Cavalry 
and Infantry; and that 117 of the 
officers had received outfit allowance. 
Since that date 16 more officers have 
been so promoted, of whom 11 have had 
outfit allowance. 


DERELICTS IN THE ATLANTIC. 

Mr. MACDONA (Southwark, Rother- 
hithe): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Admiralty if he is aware that news 
has recently reached Lloyd’s of the 
abandonment in the Atlantic of the new 
fourmasted ship Bahama, 2,245 tons, 
278 feet long, which is reported to have 
been seen by the Rhyl; and if the Ad- 
miralty will make further inquiry into 
the matter, and report to the Mercantile 
Marine Authorities of our seaports if it 
should prove to be a fact ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: My right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State to the Ad- 
miralty has asked me to reply to this 
question. I am informed that the Bahama 
was abandoned on the 22nd November, 
because the crew were unable to navigate 
her. She had been taken in tow by the 
State of Nebraska, but was let go after 
two hawsers had parted. The crew were 
taken off. The vessel was subsequently 
seen by the Rhyl, as stated in the ques- 
tion. I have ordered a formal inquiry 
into the circumstances of this abandon- 
ment. 

Mr. MACDONA: Is it the intention 
of the Government to send a vessel out 
to blow up this obstruction ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : No, Sir; she is 
1,800 miles from our coast, and the re- 
port as to her condition when last seen 
was that she was loaded very lightly, 
that her decks were dry, and her mizzen- 
staysail was set. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : Does the 
right hon. Gentleman think a vessel of 
this size can take care of herself under a 
mizzen-staysail 7 

Mr. MUNDELLA: No, Sir; but it 
is not the business of the Board of Trade 
to send a vessel 2,000 miles to cruise for 
a ship abandoned last November. 

Mr. MACDONA : Has the right hon. 
Gentleman received any communication 
from the United States Government on 
the subject of derelicts and their removal ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : No, Sir. 
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IRISH FISHERMEN’S LOSSES IN THE 
RECENT GALES. 

Sin T. ESMONDE (Kerry, W.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he is aware 
that four fishing boats, belonging to 
fishermen at Brandon, County Kerry, 
were lost with all their gear during the 
recent gale; if the money to build these 
boats was obtained by the fishermen from 
the Irish Fisheries Board ; and whether, 
in consideration of the poverty of these 
fishermen, he will authorise the remission 
of this loan by the Fishery Board, or 
their making a free grant to the fisher- 
men to provide them with new boats and 
gear in time for the approaching spring 
fishing ? 

Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Morey) : 
Iam informed that the application put 
forward in the question of the hon. 
Baronet will be brought under the notice 
of the Congested Districts Board at its 
next meeting. 


BURIAL BOARDS. 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.): 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board if it is the intention 
of the Government that, after the passing 
of the Local Government Bill, Burial 
Boards in boroughs and urban districts 
shall continue to be appointed by the 
Parish Vestries; and whether any and 
what provision will be made in the case 
of Burial Boards whose districts include 
a rural as well as an urban area ? 


Ture SECRETARY to tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Sir W. 
Foster, Derby, Ilkeston): Burial Boards 
in boroughs and other urban districts are 
not necessarily appointed by the Parish 
Vestries. The Town Conncil or other 
Urban Authority may be constituted a 
Burial Board under 17 & 18 Vict., e. 87, 
8s. l, and 20 & 21 Vict., c. 81,s. 4. It 
is proposed, however, by Clause 48 of 
the Bill that when there is in an urban 
district or part of an urban district a 
Burial Board, the Urban Council may 
resolve that the powers of the Burial 
Board shall be transferred to them from 
a specified date. Upon that date the 


powers will be transferred accordingly 
and the Burial Board will cease to exist. 
The clause further provides that the 
Burial Acts shall not de adopted for any 
part of an urban district without the 
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the Post Office. 


approval of the Urban Council. Provision 
is made for cases where the district of a 
Burial Board includes a rural as well as 
an urban area. See Sub-sections (2) and 
(4) of Clause 40, 


SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE: I beg to ask 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education if he can now state 
the exact terms of the Reference to the 
proposed Royal Commission on the 
Organisation of Secondary Education ? 

Mr. ACLAND: I am not able to give 
any further information on this subject 
at present, beyond what I have already 


given. 


COST OF SCHOOL BOARD ELECTIONS. 


Mr. H. HOBHOUSE: I beg to ask 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education if he can give the 
House any information as to the average 
cost of a School Board election ina rural 
parish, distinguishing the remuneration 
of the returning and presiding officers 
and other expenditure ? 

Mr. ACLAND: The Ancual Report of 
the Committee of Council gives an 
abstract of School Board expenditure, in 
which the election expenses of each 
Board will be found set forth seperately. 
The figures of this Return for the last 
three years show that the election ex- 
penses of School Boards are slightly 
over } per cent.—[the exact figures 
are between 5s. 84d. and 5x. 83d. per 
£100]—of their total expenditure. I 
cannot, however, give exact figures for 
rural as distinct from urban districts. As 
regards the remuneration of Returning 
Officers and other special items of ex- 
pense, a scale of charges was drawn up 
by the Department in 1886, of which I 
ean give the hon. Membera copy. I am 
considering whether, in some of the 
particulars, this scale may not need some 
revision. 


AUXILIARY LABOUR IN THE POST 
OFFICE. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.): 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether, in connection with the large 
amount of auxiliary labour which is now 
being employed in the Postal Service, 
due precautiou is taken to offer employ- 
ment to those who are qualified, and who 
are out of permanent employment at the 
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present time; and whether there are, 
at the present time, persons in auxiliary 
employment who are obtaining a fair 
livelihood in their ordinary situations ? 


Mr. A. MORLEY : To the first part 
of the question the answer is in the 
affirmative. In London alone for this 
Christmas season 3,400 men, whoare not in 
regular employment, have been engaged 
and are now at work. To the second 
part the answer is also in the affirmative. 
Some of the auxiliary employment ex- 
tends over only part of the day, and, 
where this is so, it is made a condition 
of employment that these wages should 
be supplemented by wages from another 
source. 


BRITISH INTERESTS AT RIO. 

Mr. COHEN (Islington, E.): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether Her Majesty’s 
Government have received any intelli- 
gence from Rio to the effect that the 
protection of the British Flag has been 
withdrawn from lighters engaged in 
landing goods at Rio from British vessels; 
and, if so, whether he can state the 
reasons which have prompted the with- 
drawal of this protection ? 


Sir E. GREY: The latest information 
received from the British Senior Naval 
Officer at Rio de Janeiro is to the effect 
that the Custom House is closed and 
trade at a standstill. The reports have 
been received either from him or from 
Her Majesty’s Minister at Rio implying 
that Her Majesty’s Squadron there has 
ceased to protect British shipping or 
lighters engaged in landing British goods. 
Inquiry has been made by telegraph as 
to whether there is any foundation for the 
report. 


THE TRAINING SHIP “IMPREGNABLE.” 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty whether the number of boys 
sleeping on board H.M.S. Impregnable 
every night is upwards of 1,600; whe- 
ther the average number of the watch 
below when the ship was in commis- 
sion was less than 600; whether in the 
winter months the ventilation of the 
ship is interfered with by a tarpaulin 
awning over the deck ; and whether any 
Reports have been received by the Ad- 
miralty as to cases of sickness or death 
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on the ship attributed by the medical 
officers to overcrowding ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-Suurtve- 
worTH, Lancashire, Clitheroe): There 
is sleeping accommodation on board 
H.M.S. Impregnable for 1,514 boys, 
and this number is never exceeded. The 
average number sleeping on board during 
the winter months is 1,350. The IJm- 
pregnable (late Balwark) is a 121-gun 
ship, and would have had a complement 
of 1,110 to 1,130 men if commissioned 
for service. Though a_ considerable 
portion of her crew would have been on 
deck when the ship was at sea, prac- 
tically the whole of the men would have 
been below at night in harbour. When 
fitted as a training ship, she was com- 
pletely gutted—all guns, stores, and 
magazines being removed, as well as the 
machinery and boilers. This largely in- 
creased the ‘accommodation. There is 
no tarpaulin over the deck. The 
arrangements for ventilation are not in- 
terfered with by the awning. No 
Reports have been received by the Ad- 
miralty from the medical officer as to 
cases of sickness or death in the ship 
attributable to overcrowding. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WALES. 

Mr. RATHBONE (Carnarvonshire, 
Arfon): I beg to ask the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education when will the different Elec- 
tive Bodies, under the newly granted 
Charter of the University of Wales, be 
called upon by the Privy Council to 
elect their representatives on the Uni- 
versity Court ? 

Mr. ACLAND: The Draft Charter 
was approved of by the Committee of 
Council on the 23rd November last, and 
the order sent to the Home Secretary 
directs him to prepare the necessary 
warrant. For passing the Charter under 
the Great Seal, I have ascertained from 
the Home Office that the Charter is not 
yet issued, and until it has been issued 
no proceedings can be taken under it. 


RESIDENT SCHOOLS FOR THE BLIND. 

Sir E. LECHMERE (Worcestershire, 
Evesham): I beg to ask the President 
of the Loew! Government Board how 
many of the 26 existing resident schools 
for the blind are certified under the Poor 
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Law Board ; and whether he will give 
the names of the schools so certified ? 

Sir W. FOSTER: The Local Go- 
vernment Board have certified 17 schools 
and institutions for the blind under the 
Act 25 & 26 Vict., c. 43. I shall be 
happy to furnish the hon. Member with a 
list of these schools. I may also observe 
that Boards of Guardians are empowered 
by Section 42 of the 31 & 32 Vict., c. 
122, with the approval of the Local 
Government Board, to send any blind 
child to any school fitted for the recep- 
tion of the child, although the school 
may not have been certified by the 
Board. 


MATABELELAND. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
tun): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies whether he can 
state what is the time required to transmit 
a message from Buluwayo to the nearest 
telegraph station in connection with Cape 
Town; whether the employés of this 
telegraph station are those of the Im- 
perial Government or of the South Africa 
Chartered Company ; and whether all 
messages handed in are transmitted, either 
favourable or otherwise, to the Chartered 
Company, and whether in cipher or not ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tue COLONIES (Mr. S. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar): A 
recent message seems to have reached 
Cepe Town from Buluwayo in five days ; 
hut the usual period taken is seven or 
eight days, and the time of transmission 
obviously depends on the means of trans- 
pert and the state of the roads. The 
telegraphists at the nearest stations to 
Buluwayo are in the employ of the Com- 
pany. The Secretary of State has re- 
ceived no information which would lead 
him to suppose that avy messages have 
been or are kept back. 


THE CHARTERED COMPANY OF SOUTH 
AFRICA, 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies when the promised register of 
the original and present shareholders in 
the Chartered Company of South Africa 
will be laid upon the Table of the House 
and be open to the inspection of Mem- 
bers ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON : The Secretary of 
State is assured that the lists are being 


Sir E. Lechmere 


{COMMONS} 
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prepared with all possible despatch, and 
will be furnished shortly, when they will 
be laid on the Table. 


THE SECRETARYSHIP OF THE INLAND 
REVENUE DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. H. W. FORSTER (Kent, Seven- 
oaks): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether, on the retirement of 
the Secretary to the Inland Revenue 
Department on the 31st instant, it is pre- 
posed to fill the vacancy so caused from 
the outdoor staff of that Department ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : No recom- 
mendation has yet been made to the 
Treasury by the Board of Inland 
Revene. 


TUBERCULOSIB. 

Sir M. STEWART (Kirkeudbright) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Agriculture if he can inform the House 
whether the Report of the Departmental 
Committee on Tuberculosis is ready ; 
and, if so, when will it be laid upon the 
Table ? 

Str W. FOSTER: I have com- 
municated with the Royal Commissioners, 
and am informed that they are making 
every effort to complete their labours, 
and that their Report will shortly be 
issued. 


SPECIAL. PENSIONS FOR ARMY 
“VETERANS. 

Mr. HANBURY: I beg td ask the 
Secretary of State for War what is the 
total annual amount of the special pen- 
sions for campaigns previous to 1860 
granted to veterans who had not quali- 
fied for ordinary pensions; what is the 
qualification for such special pensions ; 
what was the number of qualified men on 
the list of applicants at Chelsea or else- 
where in September, 1892 ; what is the 
number of such qualified men who have 
since applied ; and how many veterans 
are in receipt of such pensions a: the 
present time ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The total annual value of special pen- 
sions awarded to soldiers who took part 
in campaigns prior to 1860 is £14,143. 
The qualification for a special pension is 
the possession of a medal for one of the 
campaigns, 10 years’ service, and destitu- 
tion or necessitous circumstances. In 
September, 1892, there were 887 quali- 
fied men on the list of applicants, of 
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whom 490 have since been pensioned. 
About 340 men have since applied who 
appear to be qualified ; but inquiries as 
to them are not yet complete. One 
thousand and forty-sevén of these veterans 
are at present in receipt of pensions ; 
and the Chelsea Commissioners have 
power to fill up certain of the vacancies 
as casualties take place, and to add 100 
each year to the list of pensioners. 


MR. OWEN JOSEPH KELLY, J.P. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that Mr. Owen Joseph Kelly, 
Mountain View, Blackrock, County 
Louth, upon whom the Commission of 
the Peace was lately conferred, sat on 
the Bench at Licensing Sessions for the 
County of Louth on the 31st October 
last; whether he is aware that Mr. 
Kelly is a partner in or connected with 
the firm of C. Smyth and Company, 
wholesale and retail wine and spirit mer- 
chants, Clanbrassie Street, Dundalk ; and 
whether he proposes to take any steps in 
the matter ? 


Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Mortey) : 
The Annual Licensing Sessions for the 
County of Louth were held on the 28th, 
not 31st, October last, and it appears to 
be the fact that Mr. Kelly took part as 
a Magistrate in these Sessions. It does 
not appear that Mr. Kelly is a partner in 
the firm referred to, but inquiry is now 
being made as to whether he has any 
beneficial interest in the business. 


HOUGH-ON-THE-HILL PARISH 
MEETING. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough): 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether his attention 
has been called to the conduct of the 
Vicar of Hough-on-the-Hill, near Gran- 
tham, who, at a parish meeting at the 
end of last month, held to appoint a 
committee for technical education pur- 
poses, endeavoured to eject a parishioner 
who had been elected to take the chair, 
called in a constable for that purpose, 
and, on the constable refusing to interfere, 
extinguished all the lights in the room ; 
and whether the Vicar of a parish has 
any right to insist on taking the chair at 
a meeting such as referred to, it not being 
a Vestry meeting ? 


{18 DecemBer 1893} 
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Sir W. FOSTER: The Local Go- 


vernment Board have no jurisdiction 
whatever with regard to the matter 
referred to in this question. The Board, 
however, have made inquiry of the 
Vicar, who informs them that he did not 
endeavour to eject a parishioner who had 
been elected to take the chair ; that he 
did not call in a constable for the pur- 
pose ; that neither he nor anyone else ex- 
tinguished the lights in the room, and 
that he did not assume the chair as Vicar, 
but on the request of the parishioners 
present when the meeting began. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON: Am I to 
understand the Vicar had no right to 
claim to take the chair at this meeting ? 

Sir W. FOSTER : I infer from the 
statement of the Vicar be did not take 
the chair as Vicar ; he only did so at the 
request of certain parishioners. It does not 
appear that he was officially entitled to 
take the chair. 


SUCCESSION DUTY. 

Mr. YERBURGH (Chester): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether, with the view of affording in- 
creased opportunities to Public Bodies 
and to individuals of acquiring land in 
small parcels, he will consider the advisa- 
bility of giving landowners the option of 
paying Succession Duty in land instead 
of in money ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Griapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): I am afraid that 
the obstacles in the way of the intentions 
of the hon. Member, though those inten- 
tions are excellent, are quite insurmount- 
able. In the first place, the hon. Mem- 
ber must recollect that the selection of 
land for the purpose of accommodation 
for the labouring population requires an 
adaptation in that land to the places 
where they live, whereas the people who 
wanted to pay their Succession Duty in 
land would, of course, offer land with 
reference to a totally different set of con- 
siderations. There are many other diffi- 
culties, but one difficulty is paramount 
and eonclusive—namely, that the taxes 
which are received by the Government 
are not received in order to be hoarded 
or kept together as a fund, but in order to 
enable the Government to meet the 
immediate pressing ‘obligations of the 
country from day to day. Of course, 
a Government, with land on its hands 
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and no cash to meetits obligations, would 
be in an impracticable position. 


UGANDA. 

Str MARK STEWART: I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury if he 
can inform the House whether Sir Gerald 
Portal’s Report on Uganda has been re- 
ceived by the Government; and, if so, 
when will the Report be laid upon the 
Table ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I have 
made inquiry at the Foreign Office, and 
have ascertained that Sir Gerald Portal’s 
Report has been completed and sent in. 
It is now in course of being printed, but 
it has not yet been seen by Ministers. 


FALSE TRADE DESCRIPTIONS. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Shef- 
field, Hallam): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether, assuming that the Belgian Go- 
vernment were entitled to fix the day of 
the new Conference of the International 
Union for the Protection of Industrial 
Property and the repression of False 
Trade Descriptions, they were bound to 
do so within two years from the 15th of 
April, 1891, when, by affixing of the 
Plenipotentiaries’ signatures to the Madrid 
projects the conference of Madrid was 
closed;; and whether the Madrid Confer- 
ence recorded its opinion that new pro- 
jects to be laid before any future Confer- 
ence should be given notice of six 
months before the assembling of such 
Conference ? 

Sir E. GREY: At the Madrid Con- 
ference in 1890 it was arranged that the 
next meeting should take place at 
Brussels, but no date was fixed. It was, 
however, understood that the date would 
be fixed by the Belgian Government in 
concert with the International Office, and 
that notice of the date fixed should be 
given within two years from the close of 
the Madrid Conference. While it is true 
that the actual Conference of Delegates at 
Madrid closed in April 1890, the meeting 
at Madrid for the Deposit of Ratifications 
of the various Protocols did not take 
place till June 1892. In the view of 
Her Majesty Government no special 
reason appears to exist for urging the 
meeting of the Conference, and to summon 
it before preparations are complete would 
lead to no result. It is the case that six 


months’ notice of new proposals must be 
given. 


Mr. W. E. Gladstone 


{COMMONS} 
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the House. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) : 
I would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister whether he could 
state at what hour the House will meet 
on Friday ; at what hour the proposed 
adjournment will take place; and at 
what hour the Motion for Adjournment 
will be made ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
question isa very proper one. My right 
hon. Friend near me (Mr. Marjoribanks) 
is in communication with those gentlemen 
who can give him the best information 
with respect to the feeling in all quarters 
of the House. No doubt it is proposed 
to meet on Friday, and I hope the Go- 
vernment will be able to make a very 
early announcement as to the hour of 
meeting. . 

Sir J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.): I wish to ask whether the right 
hon. Gentleman has considered the great 
inconvenience which will be caused to 
hon. Members whose residences are at a 
great distance from London by his ar- 
rangement that the House shall be called 
together on Wednesday, the 27th ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I view 
the inconveniences occasioned to all hon. 
Members with very great regret and pain, 
but the heavy burdens cast upon the 
House render them inevitable. It is en- 
tirely beyond my power to meet the 
difficulty. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): I would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether he 
is aware that the feeling of the Irish 
Members whose homes are most remote 
from the House is rather one of disap- 
pointment that the House does not meet 
on the 26th. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: [I am, 
to some extent, aware that such is the 
case ; but the object of the Government 
has been to make, I will not say the best, 
but the least objectionable arrangement 
for the convenience of the whole House. 

*Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min): I would suggest that if it is abso- 
lutely necessary to meet on Wednesday 
the hour of meeting should be 4 o’clock 
instead of 12 o'clock, That would 
avoid the necessity of many hon, Mem- 
bers coming up to town on the Tuesday, 
on which day, owing to the holiday 
season, the railway arrangements will be 
extremely awkward. 
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Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
suggestion of the right hon. Gentleman 
is rather a friendly one, and that we will 
certainly consider. There would be some 
small gain by it. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
would ask whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man will take precautions to secure the 
presence of all the Ministers, because 
there will be a great many questions put 
to them on that day ? 


THE NAVAL DEBATE. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I wish 
to give notice that to-morrow, in con- 
formity with the usual practice and for 
the usual purpose, I shall propose to 
move the suspension of the Twelve o’Clock 
Rule. 


FRANCE (ANARCHIST CRIME IN THE 
CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES). 

Mr. Deputy Speaker acquainted the 
House that Mr. Speaker had received the 
following communication from the Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Deputies of 
France :— 

Chambre des Députés, 

Secretariat Général de la Présidence, 

Paris, le 14 Décembre, 1893. 
Monsieur le Président, 

Au début de la séance hier, jai eu 
UVhonneur de lire & la Chambre Frangaise 
la lettre de Votre Excellence et le 
message que vous avez bien voulu me 
transmettre au nom de la Chambre des 
Communes. Par ses chaleureux applau- 
dissements, la Chambre des Députés a 
marqué combien elle était touchée de 
initiative prise par le Gouvernement de 
la nation Anglaise et par la haute 
Assemblée que vous présidez, La 
Chambre m’a chargé d’avoir UVhonneur 
de transmettre @ Votre Excellence tous 
ses remerciements et de la prier détre 
auprés de la Chambre des Communes 
Vinterpréte de sa vive reconnaissance. 

Veuillez agréer, Monsieur le Président, 
les assurances de ma trés haute considéra- 
tion. 

Le Président de la Chambre des 
Députés, 
Ch. Dupuy. 
A Son Excellence 
Monsieur le Président de la Chambre 
des Communes du Royaume-Uni. 


{18 DecemBeEr 1893} 
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NEW MEMBER SWORN. 
Bruce Canning Vernon-Wentworth, 
esquire, for the Borough of Brighton. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


EAST INDIA LOAN (£10,000,000) BILL, 
(No. 475.) 


THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the: Bill be now read a third 
time.” 


*Mr. COURTNEY: This Bill is for 
the purpose of authorising a loan of 
£10,000,000 sterling to the Indian 
Government, but the discussion of the 
previous stages have gone beyond the 
examination of that special proposal. It 
has—perhaps necessarily—ranged over 
the examination of the previous proposal 
which was accepted in principle by a 
Committee appointed at the instigation of 
the India Office relative to the suspension 
of the free coinage of silver. And 
although this question of the closing of 
the Mints is, as I believe, completely 
separable from what has _ recently 
happened, the two things have been 
examined together, and it is necessary 
that they should be examined together, 
because undoubtedly the closing of the 
Mints in India to the free coinage of 
silver has been productive of a situation 
which requires some consideration as to 
what the next step should be ; and the de- 
termination of that next step must depend * 
on the auticipated consequences of the 
first step. It is, therefore, quite justifi- 
able (although, I repeat, the closing of 
the Mints is not necessarily connected 
with the refusal of the Indian Govern- 
ment to sell their drafts) that there 
should be this wide discussion. 
Various hon. and right hon. Gentle- 
men have suggested that the present 
situation has ectually been caused by the 
closing of the Mints. It is natural, 
therefore, that as the only member of 
the Committee appointed by the India 
Office to consider that question who has 
the honour of a seat in this House, I 
should desire to take some part in these 
deliberations. The policy of our action 
has been severely questioned, and it is 
not astonishing that one should desire to 
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defend a step in which one concurred, if 
one did not originate it. But at the same 
time I must repeat once more that the 
closing of the Mints and the refusal of 
the Indian Government to sell their 
drafts on India at the prices which were 
available are two steps which are abso- 
lutely distinct from one another. The 
one is not the cause of the other. One 
can conceive of the closing of the Mints 
having been followed by the usual course 
of business—namely, the sale of the 
Council bills in the open market for what- 
ever they could have fetched. One can 
also conceive of the refusal to sell taking 
place without any previous closing of the 
Mints. Nothing, therefore, is more clear 
than that the steps were not connected. 
You might have closed the Mints with- 
out refusing to sell the drafts ; you might 
have refused to sell the drafts although 
the Mints had remained upon. As a 
matter of fact, that step was taken iu 
1876, when the Indian Government did 
refuse to sell their drafts at the price 
which they were then offered for them, 
although there was no previous closing of 
the Mints. I have insisted on the essential 
independence of these two things: I must 
ask also what was proposed for our con- 
sideration on that Special Committee, 
and what it was that we assented to. 
There seems to have been a most remark- 
able misunderstanding of the actual steps 
recommended by us and of the policy of 
the Indian Government. Iread in news- 
papers of considerable authority that the 
Committee attempted to fix the rupee at 
ls. 4d., and that the Indian Government 
‘was actuated by the same desire. I have 
no authority to speak for the Indian 
Government. It is represented here by 
those capable of explaining and defending 
its conduct. But I may say for the 
members of the Committee that we 
should have been extremely astonished 
if we had been told that we had attempted 
by a stroke of legislation to fix the rupee 
at ls. 4d. from the time that stroke was 
effected thenceforth and for ever. No 
such step entered our minds. Had it 
been suggested to us we should have 
pronounced it impossible. The rate of 
exchange at the time was not Is. 4d., and 
to think we imagined that by closing the 
Mints we could bring up the coined 
rupee to that level is to attribute to us a 
policy and an assumption which we cer- 
tainly did not entertain. I am astonished 


Mr. Courtney 


{COMMONS} 
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at the suggestion of the hon. Member for 
Whitechapel (Mr. S. Montagu), who 
apparently thinks that it was our inten- 
tion to set up the rupee at Is. 4d. as an 
immediate consequence of the closing of 


‘the Mints, to which we said that we could 


not refuse our assent. The simple ques- 
tion before us was this: Through a long 
course of years the value of silver, and, 
therefore, of the coined rupee (silver had 
in all those years been freely coined in 
the Indian Mints), had continually fallen 
in relation to the golden sovereign. This 
produced two disagreeable consequences. 
In the first place, there was the con- 
tinual variation in the rate of the ex- 
change between the United Kingdom 
and India, which disarranged the course 
of trade between the two countries. No 
one knew in making an arrangement 
based on the present vaiue of the rupee 
what its value would be six months 
hence, when the transaction thus entered 
on would reach its conclusion. No one, 
therefore, could make any safe caleula- 
tion as to the prospective gain or loss of 
a transaction. That greatly hampered 
trade between India and the United 
Kingdom, exposing merchants and 
bankers to chances on which they could 
not calculate, and, in fact, bringing a 
gambling element into their transactions. 
But, in the second place, the continued 
depreciation of the rupee in relation to 
the sovereign imposed on the Indian 
Government a growing pecuniary loss. 
They were required to remit a consider- 
uble sum of money to England every 
year to meet their debts in this country 
—which debts are payable here in gold— 
and since, owing to the fall in the rupee, 
their receipts were becoming more and 
more insufficient there was not only 
a disarrangement of commerce, but a 
growing deficiency on the part of 
the Indian Exchequer. Thus the 
question before us was simply this: 
It was suggested that the free coinage 
of silver should be stopped in India, and 
that suggestion was put forward as a 
means of arresting the inconvenience to 
which the Indian Government had been 
exposed and also preventing the varia- 
tions of the exchange between the two 
countries and the consequent derangement 
of commerce. We took a great deal of 
evidence. We examined almost all the 
objections raised against the course sug- 
gested. I do not think that a single 
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objection has been raised in the Debates 
on the various stages of this Bill which 
was not before us and fully considered. 
Our decision, as is well known, was that 
we could not. recommend the Government 
at home to refuse to accede to the request 
of the Government of India that they 
should stop the free coinage of rupees. 
Well, it is said that that is all very well, 
that our action showed that we antici- 
pated a rise, eveu a rapid rise, in the value 
of the rupee. My right hon. Friend the 
Member for St. George’s (Mr. Goschen) 
said that he had read the Report of the 
Committee carefully, and that he could 
not but come to the conclusion that the 
Committee anticipated an immediate rise 
in the value of the rupee—not only a 
momentary rise, but a rise that would be 
maintained. The Committee,as a whole, 
expressed no opinion the one way or the 
other upon the point as to whether there 


would be a rise or whether that rise would t 


be rapid. Their language does not lend 
any countenance to the belief that they 
did anticipate a rise, still less a rapid rise. 
Their words show that they looked for- 
ward to the possibility of a very slow 
rise, even the possibility of no rise what- 
ever, that they are not to be accused of 
what has been imputed to them of an- 
ticipating a rise which has not happened, 
still less a rapid rise. Here is a paragraph 
in their Report which deals expressly with 
this question. I refer to paragraph 64. 
What they there say is as follows :— 


“ Next as to the effect of simply closing the 
Mints on the future value of the gold price ot 
the rupee. If there be already, as there is 
reason to suppose, a quantity of unused rupees 
in India, they would have to be absorbed before 
the closing of the Mints produced an effect on 
the value of the rupee. In that case, there 
might be some time to wait before there was 
any increase in its value. The apprehensions 
of men concerning the future might cause ar 
immediate effect of a serious character ; but 
one cannot venture to say for what length of 
time this would be maintained. Neither could 
one trace the progress of the enhancement of 
the value of the rupee, in respect of time or 
place, which we should expect to follow the 
closing of the Mints.” 


I may say that we had reason to believe 
that there were a quantity of unused 
rupees in India and we expected that 
they would have to be absorbed. In that 
ease there might be some time to wait 
before there was avy increase in the 
rupee value. How is that consistent with 
the objection that we looked forward to 
a rise—even a rapil rise? Further on in 
the Report—paragraph 149—I read— 


VOL. XIX. [pourra sErrEs.] 
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“What then would be the effect of the 
scheme suggested by the Government of India? 
. . . + Itis true that those who think that 
exchange would not for a considerable time rise 
at all, and that even the existing ratio might 
not be maintained, may be right in their anti- 
cipations.” 

The Committee, in their concluding re- 
commendations, admitted that it might 
be that a considerable time would elapse 
before there would be any rise at all. 
And they pointed out in the previous 
paragraph, which I have quoted, that if 
there was any comparatively large amount 
of unused rupees in India they would 
have to be absorbed before any rise could 
be expected. The assumption, therefore, 
that we thought that the rupee would 
jump up to ls. 4d. is an assumption 
which we did not intend to be drawn 
from our Report. Speaking for myself, 
I have a Memorandum by my side at this 
moment—a Memorandum which was cir- 
culated amongst the members of the Com- 
mittee expressing my own opinion—and 
in that Memorandum I anticipated that 
some years would elapse before any 
alteration would be found in the value of 
the rupee relative to the sovereign, and 
therefore before there would be any con- 
siderable alteration in the financial posi- 
tion of the Indian Government. The 
fact is that this imputation upon us 
arises from our extreme caution. We 
wanted to make as little change as 
possible. We desired to keep things, if 
it were possible, exactly in the position 
in which they were—to prevent the 
rupee depreciating, but also to prevent it 
becoming inconveniently appreciated. 
Some persons in authority, no doubt, 
thought that the rupee would jump up a 
good deal and remain very much enhanced 
in value, and it was suggested that that 
should be prevented by the adoption of 
the provision which we recommended to 
the Government, and which they acted 
upon, that the rupee should be exchange- 
able for sovereigus at the rate of 15 
rupees to the sovereign. At that it 
could not go above Is. 4d. In order 
to prevent the possibility of it getting 
above that we proposed this limita- 
tion which fixed the maximum 
value of the rupee—the minimum value 
being fixed by other circumstances. We 
proposed to leave it at the precise value 
it was at when the Mints were closed, at 
the same time preventing any large or 
inconvenient rise by layiug down the 
provision that the Iudian Government 
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should be underan obligation to exchange 
rupees for sovereigns at the ratio of 
that indicated. As to the minimum 
value, of course the rupee could not fall 
below the value of the silver—below its 
natural value as one of the precious 
metals. We should have secured two 
advantages which the Indian Govern- 
ment sought for. In the first place, we 
should have secured the steady ratio of 
exchange, saving“ commerce from the 
fluctuations which it had been exposed 
to—the disturbing influences which had 
worked so much mischief amongst the 
bankers and traders ; and, in the second 
place, we should have secured the Indian 
Government against the further loss in 
the depression of its revenue from the 
depreciation of the rupee. I do not 
mean to say that even by stopping the 
coinage of rupees altogether the value of 
the rupee was saved from any possible 
fall. I wish to point out this, which is 
now in my mind, and has not been men- 
tioned by any previous speaker, that if 
the value of the rupee in the past had 
changed relatively to the sovereign, in 
consequence of an alteration in the value 
of gold as much as in consequence of an 
alteration in the value of silver, any 
future change in the value of gold would 
still affect the value of the arbitrary 
rupee. It would not, by our arrange- 
ments, be saved from the variation con- 
sequential on the variation in the value 
of gold. But it would be saved from the 
variation in the value of silver. I do 
not think that that is a matter which 
attracted much attention. But it is a 
point to be considered. We could not 
say that the rupee would not fall even if 
we stopped the coinage of silver, because 
it might fall in consequence of arise in 
the value of the sovereign as gold, and 
not in consequence of a fall in the price 
of silver. Let me add that we knew the 
closing of the Mints would produce 
consequences which were different from 
those which would have come to pass 
if the Mints had not been closed. 
We were quite conscious of what 
my: right hon. Friend the Member for 
St. George’s dilated upon, that our inter- 
vention was pro tanto an alteration of the 
relations of debtor and creditor. With 
regard to contracts which are to be 
settled in the future, if we prevent the 
rupee from falling we do something which 
will affect the amount to be paid here- 
after, and make that amount different 
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from what it would have been if our 
action had not been taken. In other words, 
the creditor would receive more than he 
would have received had the Mints re- 
mained open. But I submit that the 
circumstances were such as justified this 
intervention. I must say, in reference 
to the fear of my right hon. Friend, that 
in this matter he is paying a little too 
much respect for form und too little 
respect to fact. It is quite true that the 
form of the contract is subject to modifi- 
cation if you alter the character of the 
rupee—if you give it the artificial value 
which attaches to it by closing the Mints 
—but if, in so doing, you secure a fulfil- 
ment of the contract nearer to the sense 
of the contract, you secure justice far 
more than if you allowed the contract to 
work out in its own way. Let us look 
back to the period when there occurred 
such an enormous change in the value 
of the precious metals in the 16th 
century. Who now, looking baek to that 
time, would say that the statesmen who 
had interfered—and Lord Burleigh did, 
though in a small way, interfere—with 
the contracts then running, and saved 
those entitled to the money from the 
depreciation which followed, and exposed 
those liable to pay money to pay some- 
thing which would counterbalance the 
depreciation, would not have imposed on 
the contracting parties a condition of 
justice far more real than was secured 


by leaving the contracts absolutely 
unchanged? Here, if the  cireum- 
stances are such that we _ believe 


the bargains between different parties 
would be observed in spirit more closely 
by keeping the rupee more closely at 
1s. 4d. than allowing it to drop to 1s, 1d., 
or Is., the Legislature is justified in inter- 
fering. Theintervention of the Legislature 
saves the obligation from being changed. 
If the Member for St. George’s refuses 
to look at the circumstances which re- 
quire the problem to he from time to time 
reconsidered, and to inquire whether a 
state of affairs has not arisen which 
justifies intervention to change the mere 
form of the contract in order to secure 
regard for its spirit, he is really enslaved 
to the form and neglecting the importance 
and reality of facts. Now, Sir, I have 
stated what the exact recommendation 
was which was submitted te our consider- 
ation on the Committee, and which was - 
acted upov. Ifthe Indian Government 
had been content with closing the Mints, 
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and gone on selling its drafts as before, 
what would have happened ? We cannot 
say with precision. We cannot give an 
exact figure as to what would have 
happened. But I think that we can say 
this, that the drafts of the Indian Go- 
vernment would have sold for something 
—have sold between certain limits which 
were clearly definable. Their drafts 
could never have gone beyond 1s, 4d. in 
the rupee value, because we had made 
the provision that the Indian Govern- 
ment should be under the obligation to 
give rupees in exchange for the 
sovereign at that rate. And, therefore, it 
never would have been worth anybody’s 
while to give more than ls. 4d.—to 
enter into a higher bargain. On the 
other hand, the drafts could not have 
gone below the value of the raw _ silver. 
That would have given about 1s. Id. in 
the rupee, for the rapee considered as raw 
silver would be worth about Is. 1d. If 


the Indian Government had gone on selling 
its drafts it would have realised for these 
drafts something between these two rates, 
and, judging by the rate which prevailed 
while the Mints were still open, we should 
uot have been far wrong if we had 


believed that the drafts would have 
secured something like Is. 2}d. The 
question therefore arises, has the Govern- 
ment been wise in refusing to sell the 
drafts at all, for anything like the price 
which could have been obtained for them, 
and in borrowing as it has to the ex- 
tremity of its borrowing powers, aud 
coming to obtain even further powers of 
borrowing to meet the demands which 
have to be met here? The Indian Go- 
vernment knows that it could have sold 
drafts, no doubt, not at tenders which 
would have come to the amount which 
they desired, but the drafts could have 
been sold if they had been put on the 
market. There have been remittances 
going on to India all along, and, strange 
to say, there have been remittances of 
silver going on all along. But, unfortu- 
nately, the Indian Government did not 
leave the matter alone. They refused to 
sell their drafts. ‘The hon. Member for 
Whitechapel is not content with the 
Indian Government because they did not 
insist that they should get 1s, 4d. I must 
confess that I have much _ respect 
for his experience. But how he 
thinks that they could have got that 
amount, when they could not secure 
Is. 3d., is to me a considerable puzzle. 
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Mr. MONTAGU (Tower Hamlets, 
Whitechapel): By an Import Daty on 
silver. 

Mr. COURTNEY: My hon. Friend 
now thinks that an Import Duty on 
silver ought to be associated with the 
closing of the Mints. The Committee 
did consider the question of an Import 
Duty on silver, and we rejected it for two 
reasons. In the first place, we had to 
meet the question of the continual 
variations of exchange. The imposition 
of an Import Duty on silver would have 
left those variations as lively and active 
as ever. It would have loaded silver 
with a percentage of increase, no doubt, 
but it would not have affected the fre- 
quency of the variations of silver in re- 
lation to gold. The rapee would have 
gone up and down in precisely the same 
way. Next, there is a certain quantity of 
uncoined silver in India. An Import Duty 
on silver would have been a bonus to 
every holder of such silver; it would 
have been a loss to the Government, a 
loss to every person engaged in trade and 
commerce, but a benefit to a certain num- 
ber of banks and speculators who had un- 
coined silver in their hands in India, and 
who would have realised all the Import 
Duty imposed upon it. The expectation 
of the imposition of an Import Duty now 
has been to a large extent the cause of 
the state of things that has recently pre- 
vailed in India. I regret that my right 
hon. Friend the Chanceilor of the Ex- 
chequer did not say a word in reference 
to this point on Thursday last. Specula- 
tors have been accumulating stocks of 
silver in India in the anticipation that an 
Import Duty is going to be put on. I 
trust that my right hon. Friend will state 
that the Government have no intention of 
imposing such aduty. It would certainly 
not only be an interference with ordinary 
trade, but it would give a bonus to persons 
who do not deserve anything of the kind, 
whilst it would give uo considerable 
assistance even to the Indian Government 
themselves. I should look with consider- 
able jealousy on any proposition of the 
kind. If it were necessary to adduce any 
additional reason to induce the Indian 
yovernment to put its foot strongly down 
with reference to sech a proposition it 
would be the fact that the importation of 
silver, which has been going on from the 
United Kingdom during all these months, 
has been the one reason why the Go- 
vernment has been unable to sell their 
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bills. Those who have sent over silver 
in this speculative way are not only doiug 
the Indian Government an injury now, 
but will do so in the future, and deserve to 
have no boon offered to them. It is said 
that the Indian Government are unable 
to say what the exact rate of exchange 
would have been had the drafts been 
freely sold. The effect of their action in 
refusing to sell their bills has been to 
turn the balance of trade the other way 
to that which we have experienced for 
many years. We, Members of the Com- 
mittee, are charged with not having an- 
ticipated any effect upon the balance of 
trade of the closing of the Mints. That 
is another statement which is not sup- 
ported by an examination of the Report 
of the Committee. We did think that 
closing of the Mints might have a tem- 
porary effect on the exchange and on the 
course of trade, and might temporarily 
restrict exports from India and tempo- 
rarily inflate the volume of imports into 
India. But we said we did not believe 
that any permanent effect of the kind 
could be produced. In paragraph 123 of 
our Report we said— 

“ So far as concerns their effect on the import 
of silver into India, the Council bills now com- 
pete with silver; the closing of the Mints to 
silver would relieve the Council bills from this 
competition, and the immediate effect would be 
a tendency for the bills to sell at higher price. 
The merchant wishing to pay for Indian goods 
would have to pay more gold for the Council 
bills. If their price should rise so far as to 
make the business of buying Indian goods un- 
profitable, it would, no doubt, pro tanto, check 
the export trade of India, and the price of bills 
must fall. But it would only fall so far as would 
be necessary in order to make the trade again 
profitable. In short, India must pay her debts by 
exports, and the Indian Government cannot in 
any way avoid whatever expense is necessary to 
pay them. That these exports should ever 
consist of silver, depreciated as silver is in the 
Western world, is highly improbable; but if 
this should turn out to be the case it would be 
because silver was the article which India 
could best spare.” 

Of course we relied on the fact that India 
must pay her debts ; we did not expect 
that the Indian Government would have 
thought that the payment of the debt 
might for a time be arrested. If the 
Iudian Government had gone on selling 
their bills the necessary effect would 
have been an alteration of prices which 
would have compelled the Indian pro- 
ducer to send over here goods which, as 
things are, have not been sent. India 
has always to pay a very large sum 
annually to Great Britain, and it is 
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necessary that the balance of trade 
between the two countries should follow 
that fact. The goods must be sold, and 
the trade will be regulated in the end by 
the necessity under which India is of 
paying the debt she owes to people on 
this side with respect to interest on loans, 
and other matters of that kind. The 
truth is that the whole of the working 
out of the problem has been embarrassed 
by the refusal of the Indian Government 
to sell their bills. By that refusal they 
have delayed the re-establishment of the 
situation which is necessary for the 
placing of commerce in its proper position. 
In fact, the Government, by their action, 
have taken away that spur of necessity 
which requires goods to be sent over 
here in order to pay for the bills. The 
bills have not been sold, and the goods 
have not been sent. One question which 
has been raised in the course of the dis- 
cussion is, whether the change involved in 
the closing of the Mints, and the giving 
to the rupee of a value differing from 
that which it might have had under free 
mintages, produces any change in the 
taxation of India. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) was 
rather shy on this question on Thursday, 
and quoted the opinion of some unknown 
authority which he said led him to the 
conclusion that the closing of the Mints 
did not involve any change to the detri- 
ment of the Indian taxpayer. The 
Committee never accepted any such con- 
clusion as that. We always recognised 
that if the closing of the Mints was to be 
operative in altering the value of the 
rupee there must be, pro tanto,an addition 
to the taxation of India which might 
be concealed, but was all the same _ per- 
fectly real. The language used by my 
right hon. Friend (Sir W. Harcourt) 
really supports thatcontention. The argu- 
ment quoted by my right hon. Friend 
was to the effect that when in the past 
the rupee has been depreciated the rent 
paid by the ryot has been a depreciating 
rent, and the taxation of the ryot has 
been a depreciating taxation. If, how- 
ever, you reverse the process you find 
that the rent paid by the ryot becomes 
an increasing burden, and, therefore, the 
taxation of the country is increased. In- 
deed, what motive is there for the whole 
of this business except that of obtaining 
something more in taxation, and freeing 
the revenue of the Indian Government 
from the embarrassment in which it is 
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placed ? We are not afraid of recognis- 
_ Ing that consequeuce of our action. I 

am inclined to think that the government 
of India by England is worth its cost, 
and that, if necessary, the taxation of 
India must be increased to meet its cost. 
I do not mean to say that we should not 
reduce the expenditure to the lowest 
limits consistently with safety, but I do 
say that, whatever is the necessary cost 
of government in India, that govern- 
ment is worth it. Therefore, I do not 
shrink from the conclusion, nor do I 
shrink from avowing here, that the 
stoppage of the coinage of silver, if 
followed by the appreciation of the 
rupee, is an increase Of taxation, and, if 
followed by a depreciation of silver, a 
cessation of what would be a relief of 
taxation. The Government, no doubt, 
had a grave question before them when, 
after having closed the Mints against the 
rupee, they found they could not get as 
much for their bills as they had hoped. 
The question whether they did right 
under these circumstances in suspending 
the sale of their bills depends upon 
the estimate of the time that must be 
taken in changing the value of the 
rupee. If you could anticipate that iu 
six months the rupee would go up, it 
might be desirable to enter into a specula- 
tion as to the future rise of the rupee. If, 
on the contrary, there is reason to believe 
that a long time must elapse before you 
can by any possibility sensibly appreciate 
therupee, it becomes a very dangerous and 
hazardous policy to keep back your bills 
in expectation of the rise. My right hon. 
Friend (Sir W. Harcourt) cited what 
was done in 1876, when the noble Lord 
the Member for the Ealing Division 
(Lord G. Hamilton) was Secretary for 
India, and the sale of rupees was for a 
time stopped, in justification of what is 
proposed to be done now. But my right 
hon, Friend did not tell us how that ex- 
periment worked out. That omission from 
his speech of the other day he will have 
an opportunity of supplying to-day. In 
1876, the rupee having fallen much below 
what the Indian Government liked, that 
Government suspended the sale of their 
bills and borrowed some money for the 
purpose of supplying the funds they would 
have obtained by the sale of them. 
How has that worked out? I have 
looked at the price of the rupee calculated 
in gold from 1876 to the present time. 
There was a short interval during which, 
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if that debt were repaid, it might have 
been repaid without any loss to the Indian 
Government, but if the debt was not re- 
paid within that time—and it was so 
short a time that to attempt to unload 
the whole debt during the interval might 
cause the rupee to depreciate and so pre- 
vent full payment of the debt—then un- 
doubtedly the transaction would have 
been one which was full of warning as 
to what should not be done, rather than 
an encouragement of what should be 
done. What did it come to? The 
rupee being in that condition that about 
12 went to the sovereign, it was 
thought desirable to raise a loan ; but if 
you had to repay that loan now, instead of 
being able to repay it with 12 rupees for 
the sovereign, you would have to pay 
16 rupees, the cost to the Indian Go- 
vernment would be increased 30 per cent. 
You might be very glad if you could re- 
pay it at 15 rupees to the sovereign. I 
do not know what happened with that 
particular debt, but if that particular 
debt is still existent, the burden to the 
Indian taxpayer has been increased in 
consequence of the withholding of the 
sale of drafts at that time, and the con- 
version of the debt. It is true we are 
not quite on all fours now with the 
situation then, because having arrested, 
as we may fairly hope, the rupee 
for a very considerable .time, in future 
you do not run the risk of that 
very considerable falling which has 
happened since 1876. But, on the other 
hand, you have a new element brought 
into the matter, and that new element is 
one which very much affects the whole 
question—namely, that you are in the 
face of what you hope to be an appre- 
ciating standard. If the hopes of the 
Government are realised, the rupee will 
be increasing in value every year, and 
slowly but surely you will be going 
through all the experience of an appre- 
ciating standard. Now, an appreciated 
standard has many advantages, but it is 
not a favourable thing to trade, com- 
merce, or industry. It is a time wheu 
prices are falling, and it is a difficult thing 
to re-adjust all the relations of life to a 
continuous fall of prices resulting from 
an appreciated rupee. You have to 
adjust the rates of labour with the employ- 
ment of capital, and all your oceupa- 
tions of capital which involve the use of 
money involve this consequence. It is 
good for those who lend money, but it is 
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bad for those who use things. The man 
who uses things with the assistance of 
money finds at the end of a certain time 
that the goods he uses are worth less, 
and the money he has to pay is worth 
more. Thus an appreciated standard is 
good for the banking world, but bad for 
the industrial, manufacturing world. And 
certainly, if you look at the future 
of India through all the consequences 
which may follow from the appreciating 
standard, that is a thing which will 
make the rise in your standard very slow, 
because it will be a drag on the course of 
commerce. It is a future which had to 
be faced ; we thought it worth while to 
face it ; we never concealed it from our- 
selves; and it is very risky indeed 
to pile up debt in the hope of a rise of 
the value of the rupee when that rise 
must be slow and may be indefinitely 
delayed. I confess, therefore, that the 
action of the Indian Government, though 
very intelligible and though taken under 
great temptation, is one which appears 
to me to involve considerable risks, so 
much so that I certainly should be slow 
to take it myself or to approve of it after 
it has been taken. But it may be said— 
if you look forward to the future of 
India in this way, if you consider that 
the appreciation of the rupee is a matter 
which will interfere with trade by acting 
as a drag and preventing the develop- 
ment which would otherwise grow—if 
you look forward to these consequences, 
how came it that you were able to 
approve of the stoppage of the mintage 
at all, as this is a necessary consequence ? 
There was a deficiency in the Indian 
Government, a deficiency which could 
not be met, so far as we could see, by any 
easy imposition of taxation. The reduc- 
tion of the expenditure of the Indian 
Government was not a point before 
us, and we may be sure it is 
not easily accomplished. Here we 
had a problem involving, no doubt, such 
consequences as I have described, but 
also involving the extreme advantage of 
arresting the constant drain on the 
resources of the Indian Government, and 
also of checking that constant variation 
of exchange which affects Indian com- 
merce. And putting oneself into the 


position as far as possible of an Indian 
Prince—if you can suppose such a thing 
—who is under an obligation to remit a 
certain amount of gold to Great Britain, 
and whose means of payment were in 
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silver, and who was unable to obtain any 
other re-adjustment of the monetary rela- 
tions of the world, the question came 
before the Committee— 

« Ts it or is it not expedient to allow this par- 
ticular plan to be adopted ?” 
And the Committee—and here I am 
speaking more for myself than for some 
other members of the Committee—could 
not but acquiesce in the proposal. But 
speaking for myself, I always realised 
the risks which were involved in it, the 
risks consequent on the continuous 
appreciation of the currency in India, if 
that appreciation were to happen. The 
Memorandum to which I have before 
referred expresses my own opinion, which 
is to the effect that if the standard were 
changed, as recommended, above the 
value of the raw silver contained in 
the rupee there would be a grating and 
grinding of parts until the adjustment 
of the economic machine was reached. 
In my opinion, fixed payments, like rent, 
would necessarily be more burdensome, 
money wages would slowly decline, prices 
would decline, in different proportions and 
at different rates of spee.l, commodities im- 
ported from the European markets falling 
first, and there would be a tendency to 
diminish exports and production, All these 
consequences were, in my view, to be con- 
templated. And putting oneself as nearly 
as possible in the position of a patriotic 
Indian Prince in relation to the position 
of the Indian Government and the Go- 
vernment of Great Britain and in relation 
to the monetary difficulties of the time, 
it was impossible to refuse to accede to 
the suggestion befcre us, although in my 
judgment it involved the consequences to 
which I have referred. But it did not 
involve what the Indian Government has 
taken upon itself to add to those con- 
sequences—namely, the refusal to sell 
their drafts in India. That, indeed, was 
something never before us ; and I do not 
know what would have been the opinion 
of my colleagues if that had been offered 
for their consideration. Some of them, 
I know, would have looked upon it as a 
very risky and adventurous course, and 
I confess with the uncertainty of the 
future which is before us, I should 
rejoice if I understood, as I do under- 
stand, that the Indian Government 
will unload this debt as soon as it 
sees any opportunity of doing so, and 
that this is not looked upon as a per- 
manent loan; and that the moment any 
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power of selling the drafts arises which 
will in any degree meet present difficulties, 
the drafts will be sold, the debt will be 
paid, and the course of commerce, as far as 
the Government is concerned, will be left 
absolutely unchecked ; and, for the future 
—though the result to India may not be 
entirely satisfactory in an economic sense 
—it will not be embarrassed by the 
action taken during the last two or three 
months. I offer no opposition to the 
passing of the Bill now, but it is, as I 
said, a step full of grave uncertainty, and 
my only satisfaction in connection with 
it is the assurance of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, that the earliest 
possible opportunity will be taken 
of clearing off the debt which 
has been created so as not to 
leave it for the future inheritance, as 
apparently the debt of 1876 has been 
left to us—very much to the injury of 
the Indian Government and the Indian 
Treasury, though it was intended to be 
beneficial to both. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, 
Sleaford) : Mr. Deputy Speaker, I have 
followed the speech of my right hon. 
Friend, and I confess there is one state- 
ment which he made in the earlier 
portion of his remarks which I do not 
quite clearly understand. _I_ understood 
him to say that there was no expectation 
on the part of Lord Herschell’s Com- 
mittee that the rupee would be raised to 
ls. 4d. If that were so, Sir, I do not 
understand the paragraph in the Report 
in which it is stated that 
“the closing of the Mints for the free coinage 
of silver should be accompanied by the an- 
nouncement that though closed to the public 
they would be used by the Government for the 
coinage of rupees in exchange for gold at a rate 
to be fixed—say, 1s. 4d. a rupee.” 

If there were no expectations of the kind, 
I do not see exactly what is the object of 
that paragraph. 

Mr. COURTNEY : Some persons ad- 
vocated it, if the Committee did not. It 
was to prevent those persons from being 
uneasy. 

*Mr. CHAPLIN: I understood that 
the ultimate introduction of a gold 
standard was part of the plan. I do not 
think the answer is sufficient and com- 
plete. The right hon. Gentleman used 
another argument in the course of his 
speech which I heard with satisfaction— 
that is, from a bimetallist point of view. 
The right hon. Gentleman met the ob- 
jection urged by the right hon. Member 
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for St. George’s (Mr. Goschen), that the 
raising or fixing of the rupee would 
impose a burden upon the debtor in India 
greater than he had before, by proceeding 
to argue that such an infringement of 
contracts in certain circumstances would, 
in his opinion, be justifiable. That is an 
answer to the main objection which has 
hitherto been urged against the adoption 
of the principle of bimetallism. Now, 
Sir, I wish to begin by making « 
confession. I am well aware that I have 
no special claim to speak upon the 
general condition of affairs in India ; 
but I hope the House will uot think it 
undue presumption on my part to take 
part in this Debate on a subject in 
which I have long taken a very great 
interest. We are asked to give our final 
sanction toa Bill which increases the bor- 
rowing powers of the Indian Government 
by £10,000,000 sterling, and I desire, 
with perfect frankness, but without poli- 
tical bias or Party feeling, before it 
leaves this House, to express my views on 
the general policy which has _necessi- 
tated the introduction of the Bill. It 
will be in the recollection of the House 
that the Government refused to allow 
any opportunity for the discussion of the 
policy of closing the Mints before it be- 
came law—and that notwithstanding 
repeated appeals from these (the Oppo- 
sition) Benches from right hon. and hon, 
Gentlemen, and from a number of sup- 
porters of the Government as well. My 
hon. Friend the Member for Kingston 
(Sir R. Temple) said this policy had 
been practically approved by the House. 
I hope he will forgive me when I say 
that I differ with him altogether, and that 
I must emphatically demur to that state- 
ment. The House of Commons never 
had an opportunity of approving or 
disapproving of the proposal. I know 
this — that I took the earliest op- 
portunity, after it became law, by 
a Motion for the Adjournment, of 
expressing my disapproval of it and 
my great apprehensions of its probable 
results, and on that occasion I was sup- 
ported by the Leader of the Opposition 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) and by other 
gentlemen on both sides of the House 
who took part in the Debate. I only 
refer to the matter now to correct the 
misapprehension to which, I think, the 
statement of my hon. Friend, if it re- 
mained uncontradicted, would give rise. 
So far as I am concerned, the views T. ex- 
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pressed on that occasion are strengthened 
and confirmed by what we have seen 
since then. It appears to me that the 
necessity for the present loan is the first- 
fruit of the policy to which I then took 
exception, and the Bill of the Govern- 
ment looks very like a confession of 
failure and of the collapse of their scheme. 
If it be so, I may be asked why I do not 
oppose the Bill. If Iam, the reply, it 
seems to me, is simple and conclusive. 
When a Minister comes forward, with 
the full responsibility of the Government, 
and tells the House of Commons that 
unless his proposals are accepted a 
great Dependency like India cannot 
meet its obligations ; when he hints, and 
not obscurely, at the possible danger of 
bankruptey, if his measures are rejected 
or even delaved, I, for one, am not pre- 
pared, however much I may dislike or 
disapprove his ‘policy, to take upon 
myself the responsibility of rejecting 
it. But that being the position, upon 
the Minister’s own showing, it is not 
possible to over-estimate its gravity, and 
I do think that Parliament ought most 
seriously to consider how this grievous 
state of things has come to pass. One or 
two speakers, including the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, have expressed a hope 
that the subject of bimetallism would be 
avoided and that the Debate would be 
conducted in a practical manner. I have 
no desire to introduce the subject of bi- 
metallism, nor do I intend to do so, 
except so far as it is strictly ad 
rem.; but I must remind the House 
that it was the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer who first introduced the subject. 
Some of the statements which he made 
were most inaccurate, and I must not be 
blamed if I have to spend some minutes 
in replying to them. And I would 
wish to remind those hon. Gentlemen 
who take this view, and who think 
this question can be practically considered 
without taking into consideration a 
whole variety of questions absolutely in- 
separable from bimetallism, that it 
seems to me that they have yet 
to learn some of the first elements of 
the question. How, for instance, is it 
possible to ignore the fact that it was 
nothing but the abandonment of bimetal- 
lism which has been the origin and source 
of all the present monetary troubles in 
India ? This cannot be denied. It is 
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and over again. The initial difficulty 
which has been the cause of all your 
troubles has always been the great fall 
in the value of silver, caused entirely by 
the legislation of foreign countries com- 
mencing in 1873, and the proof of this is 
that up to that time silver had for genera- 
tions maintained its parity with gold 
without any practical variation. Your 
difficulty with the rupee was unheard of 
up till then, and the constant and con- 
tinuous fall in silver, the origin of all 
your troubles, was unknown. That being 
so, I should have thought that a wise 
Administration would have sought to 
reverse a policy that had been so injurious 
to its great Dependency ; or, if it 
were not possible to bring about a 
rise, at any rate to arrest any further 
fall in the value of silver. But 
the present Government has, unhappily, 
adopted a policy of a precisely opposite 
character, The very moment the Con- 
ference at Brussels came to an end, the 
Government proceeded to make war on 
silver themselves. By closing the Indian 
Mints to the free coinage of that metal, 
they deprived it of the most important and 
the largest market still left open in the 
world, thereby lowering its value to such 
an extent that within a single week of 
that event silver fell in value by 8d. an 
ounce—a thing which was absolutely 
without precedent in the history of the 
world. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : It fell 10d. in 
1876. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: Not in a single 
week. No doubt in 1876 there was a 
heavy fall in silver after the closing of 
the European Mints, but it was gradual, 
and extended over many months ; tut in 
this case it fell 8d. in a week. And the 
most extraordinary thing is this: that 
it was done in the teeth of the 
evidence of all the practical men of 
business and experts examined on the 
subject almost without exception. The 
right hou, Gentleman may say he relied on 
the Report of Lord Herschell’s Committee. 
I venture to think that that is not suffi- 
cient justification of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s action. For the: con- 
sideration of important questions like 
this there is always a Committee in 
existence, and that is the Cabinet 
itself, in which, as a matter of course, 
upon a question of this kind, the 
right hon. Gentleman would exercise a 
commanding influence. And what was 
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the evidence that he had before :- .? 
Witness after witness, comprising some 
of the most eminent men of business 
and most practised experts in the country, 
gave the clearest and most  con- 
vineing evidence against the policy of 
closing the Mints. The right hon. 
Gentleman spoke of the imports of silver 
bullion into India, and he expressed the 
opinion that it was impossible for anybody 
to say why these had occurred, or what 
had become of them. If he had studied 
the evidence given before the Committee 
he would have found that some of the 
experts who were examined foretold that 
this would be the case. If he likes, I 
can refer him to the paragraphs. They 
pointed out that, while it created a 
further fall in the value of silver, the 
raising or fixing of the rupee would 
everywhere check Indian exports, 
in the East especially, and that there 
would be the greatest possible danger 
that the balance of trade, hitherto in 
favour of India, might be reversed ; that 
there would be no demand in conse- 
quence for the Government bills, and 
that they would be unable to sell them. 
In fact, these experts, one after another, 
foretold, when examined before that Com- 
mittee, exactly what has since occurred, 
and how Lord Herschell, with all his ex- 
perience as Chairman of the Gold and 
Silver Commission, and with all this 
weight of evideuce before him, how he 
could have put his name to the Report 
is a thing which passes my comprehen- 
sion, and which is extremely difficult to 
comprehend. They did report, however, 
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Mr. CHAPLIN: Iam quite ready 
to accept that qualification, but it was 
not the statement made in my hearing I 
think, and it is not the statement re- 
ported in the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech. The right hon. Gentleman fur- 
ther said infinite danger would have 
occurred to India. It would have injured 
the natives of India, and ove of the main 
reasons for rejecting it was the injustice 
it would do to the natives, and the social 
and political injury which would result. 
The right hon. Gentleman went on to 
add that the Conference at Brussels 
would not have it, and he further told 
us that the President of the United 
States had intimated to the English Go- 
vernment that he had no desire for any 
renewal of the Conference. Well, Sir, 
I am afraid I shall be obliged to traverse 
each and all of these assertions. Now, 
with regard to the Commission of 1888, 
I really think it would be difficult to 
imagine a greater accumulation of errors 
than was contained in the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman. In the first 
place, I should have pointed out, only 
the right hon. Gentleman has admitted 
it himself, that it was not the Report of 
the Commission, but only one of its 
Reports. In the second place, it was 
the Minority Report of the Commission ; 
and one of the six gentlemen who signed 
it, with more experience on the subject, 
has abandoned, I understand, the atti- 
tude which he maintained at that time, 
‘and has expressed views of an opposite 
‘character. In the third place—and this 
| is amost important point—the objections 





in the sense of which the House is | which were urged by that section of the 
aware, and the Cabinet accepted the con- | Commission, whatever they may have 
clusions. And why was this done? | been, were objections which were limited 
Simply because, so to speak, Her Ma- | —and this is what the right hon. Gentle- 
jesty’s Government had closed the door | man has altogether overlooked—to bi- 


upon themselves. They choose to con- 
sider, for what reasons I know not, that 
anything and everything in the nature of 
a bimetallistic remedy was impossible— 
was altogether beyond discussion, and 
that under no circumstances whatever 
were they prepared even to consider it. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
given his reasons for this decision. The 
Royal Commission of 1888 had, he said, 
condemned bimetallism as applied to 
India 

Sm W. HARCOURT: I said a 


section of it—the section whose views 





were adopted by the Government and | that. 


Lord Herschell. 





| metallism at 15} to 1 
| Srr W. HARCOURT : No, no. 
| Mr.CHAPLIN : You will find that is 
| 80. I read the Report half-an-hour ago. 
It is absolutely the case, that the quota- 
‘tion which the right hon. Gentleman 
made from the Report was in reference to 
bimetallism at 155 to 1. No one that I 
know of has asked for such a ratio, and it 
| is not a necessary condition to the adop- 
|tion of the policy. My hon. Friend the 


| Member for Whitechapel at that Com- 


| mission asked for a recommendation of bi- 


| metallism at a ratio very much higher than 
In the fourth place, I should be 
prepared to contend that if injury there 
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was at all to the natives, so far as 
it would not have been counteracted by 
the rise of gold prices in the West, it 
would have been limited to a section of 
the population only, and that the popu- 
lation as a whole would have been 
enormously relieved to a much greater 
degree by the decrease in taxation which 
would have immediately followed upon 
it. In the fifth place, I want to point 
out that the right hon. Gentleman 
at the present moment is trying, by 
much more ineffectual and much 
more clumsy means, to do exactly the 
same thing himself. The right hon. 
Gentleman is trying, by closing the 
Mints, to give a scarcity value to the 
rupee—in other words, to depress the 
prices of the produce of the natives of 
India, and concurrently with this—and 
this is a most important point—he leaves 
them open to the increased competition 
of their fellow - producers in the East 
through the fall in the exchange with 
silver countries, which he himself has 
brought about, which I am afraid is des- 
tined to be most injurious to the natives of 
India in the future, and which at all 
events under bimetallism could not 
have happened. I am sorry to have 
detained the House so long upon these 
points, but I am bound to reply to what 
seemed to me to be the very great fallacies 
put forward by the right hon. Gentleman 
the other night. Aud while we are dealing 
with the subject of injury to the natives 
of India I must take the opportunity of 
replying again to what the right hon. 
Gentleman said in reference to the un- 
coined silver in the possession of the 
natives. I must contradict the statement 
that he made on that point—namely, 
that 

“The supposition that the natives hold great 
stocks of uncoined silver may now be regarded 
as entirely exploded.” 
May it indeed ? I would like to know 
what authority the right hon. Gentleman 
had for that statement ? I quoted in this 
House the authority of Sir David Barbour 
that there are 130,000,000 of uncoined 
silver in the possession of the natives. That 
has not been contradicted. The right hon. 
Gentleman has never attempted to meet 
it. I will give him another authority, 
one more recent than that, whose evidence 
was before Lord Herschell’s Committee 
and his statement is in the Appendix of 
that Report. I refer to Mr. F. C. Har- 


rison, a gentleman who, I understand, 
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stands high in the Financial Department 
of the Government of India itself. What 
does he say— 

“In my first Momorandum, I have estimated 
the silver in India to be about 510 crores.” 

A crore, I understand, is £1,000,000 
sterling 

Mr. MONTAGU: One million rupees? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: It would be 
£1,000,000 sterling if rupees were worth 
the old price—2s, Mr. Harrison goes on 
to say— 

“In my first Memorandum I have estimated 
the silver in India to be about 510 crores. Of 
this, 166} crores is in active circulation, and 343} 
crores remain to be accounted for. Of this con- 
siderably less than 50 crores is hoarded in the 
form of rupees. Roughly speaking, it may be 
said that 300 crores may be held in India in the 
form of bullion, obsolete coins, and ornaments. 
In Madras 1822 -3 was a famine year, and the 
country bullion (silver) brought to the Mints 
was 924 lakhs.” 

You have by your action depreciated that 
enormous mass of property in India, and 
then, forsooth, you come down to the 
House of Commons and tell us that you 
oppose bimetallism, because it would 
injure the natives of India. A more 
daring assertion, I think, was never made 
on the part of a Minister. Perhaps, if 
the right hon. Gentleman is right, he will 
tell me where all the silver bullion now 
being sent to India iis going? It is not 
going to the Mints, because the Mints 
have been closed ; and if the silver bullion 
is not in the hands of the natives, if it is 
not being used for hoarding purposes, 
perhaps the right hon. Gentleman, who is 
so confident on this point, will be able to 
explain to the House where it goes. I 
do venture to think that I am justified in 
saying that in face of such evidence, 
which I have been able to put before the 
House on this point, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman ought to refrain from reckless 
assertions of this kind, which are abso- 
lutely contradicted by such authorities as 
we have. I hope I have now more or 
less disposed of the statements of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer with regard 
to the Commission of 1888, and on the 
question of uncoined silver. The next points 
are the Conference at Brussels, and the 
intimation given by the President of the 
United States to the English Govern- 
ment, and in regard to which I venture 
to express the hope that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will take an early 
opportunity of laying it on the Table. It 
is a document that will be read with great 
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interest. Upon the first point, the ques- 
tion of the Conference, as the House is 
aware, I have always maintained that 
the failure of that Conference was due to 
the action of England. I have done 
what I daresay few Members of the House 
have done. I think I have read every 
single word of the Report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Conference, and _ if 
my statement is seriously challenged, 
I will be prepared to give chapter and 
verse for everything I have said on the 
subject. Listen to the statement of one 
of the Indian delegates— 

“ Now, the qguwasi-official declaration of the 

hon. Delegate’s views (Sir Rivers Wilson) not 
only precludes any advances by other Powers 
towards a solution of the difficulty, but places 
Great Britain in the invidious position of being 
the principal, if not the sole, obstacle to a satis 
factory solution of the difficulty under which 
we labour. Indeed, I gather from conversation 
with many of the foreign Delegates that this is 
the prevailing impression to which his declara- 
tion gave rise. . . . In fact, England holds the 
key of the position.” 
I have often heard it stated—the right 
hon. Gentleman has stated it more than 
once—that Germany is eutirely opposed 
to any alteration. We have had some 
very important information on this sub- 
ject as lately as last week. It appears 
that the Agricultural Party in Germany 
have made bimetallism one of the main 
planks of their policy, and this Party in 
the German Parliament was only de- 
feated last week by a majority of 24. 
What are the facts? In the German 
Parliament, on the 14th of this month, 
Count Caprivi was reproached by the 
Agricultural Party with the conduct of 
the German Delegates at the Conference. 
He replied— 

“ That the Government, seeing that the Con- 
ference was doomed to failure, had been un- 
willing to entangle Germany in the fiasco.” 
And why was it doomed to failure ? 
Count Caprivi said— 

“Without Great Britain nothing could be 
done, and under the present Prime Minister 
there was no chance of anything being 
attempted.” 

[Ministerial cheers.] 1 quite under- 
stand those cheers; but do not tell the 
House of Commons and the country, as 
they have frequently been told, that the 
Conference was broken up because other 
nations would have nothing to do with 
it? What I have read is a very signifi- 
cant admission on the part of Germany, 
and it is quite possible that at no very 
distant date it may be very important to 
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remember it. As to the President of the 
United States, I do not know at present 
what he intimated to the English Go- 
vernment. 


Sir W. HARCOURT: I have read 
the words. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: But I do know his 
Message to Congress on December 4 
last. It is more significant, I think, than 
the language of Count Caprivi in Ger- 
many. So important does President 
Cleveland consider the question, and such 
a wholly different view does he take of 
it from the lofty disdain which the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite always ex- 
hibits for the interests of silver that 
he asks Congress for general powers 
to summon another Conference whenever 
he pleases. He said— 

“It seems to me that it would be wise to give 
a general authority to the President to invite 
other nations to such a Conference at any time 
there should be a fair prospect of range mae | 
an international agreement on the subject of 
coinage. 

I maintain that all this shows it is owing 
to the action of England alone—I do not 
now say whether that action was right 
or wrong. I am not arguing that ques- 
tion atall—but it was owing to the action 
of England alone that the Conference 
failed. However, the Conference did 
fail. The English Government adopted 
an opposite policy altogether. They 
closed the Mints in India, creating 
thereby a further fall in the value of 
silver, with the result that the balance of 
trade has been affected and the Indian 
Government has been unable to sell their 
Council bills now. The experts who 
were examined before Lord Herschell’s 
Committee foretold that result to the 
Committee, but Lord Herschell and the 
able men who were his colleagues appa- 
rently did not see it. The right hon, 
Gentleman the Member for Bodmin, who 
was one of the Committee, said just now 
that all they intended to say upon that 
point was that the difficulty would not 
be permanent. I hope my right hon. 
Friend will prove to be right, but I see no 
symptoms of it at present. It seems to me 
the Committee relied on past statistics. 
There is a paragraph in their Report 
which shows that they relied on past statis- 
tics. The experts, on the other hand, 
relied on their practical knowledge and 
acquaintance with the subject, and, as 
may be easily understood, the experts 
were right and the Committee turned 
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out to be wrong. That is shown by the 
figures of the balance of trade at the 
present moment. In 1892, from April 1 
to September 30, the balance of trade in 
favour of India was 149,000,000 
rupees. In the same period in 1893 it 
was 91,000,000 rupees. In the month 
of October of the present year the balance 
against India was 17,000,000 rupees, 
while in October, 1892, the balance in 


favour of India was 15,000,000 
rupees. That shows a change for the 
worse of no less than 32,000,000 
rupees. No doubt matters may improve 


in the early months of next year. So 
far as I can learn from all the best 
authorities it is most probable that they 
will. But the question we have to con- 
sider is this: Will they improve suffi- 
ciently to enable the Government to 
overtake the losses they have incurred 
already and to pay their current expenses 
as well? That seems to me to be 
really the whole question we have to con- 
sider. Of course, it would be unbecoming 
on my part, except with the greatest 
diffidence, to express any opinion 
at all on a point like this. But I must 
say that on that point I am by no 
means re-assured by the reasoning of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
which seems to me to be alto- 
gether fallacious. When he was asked 
this question by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for St. George’s the 
other night, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer thought he had met it 
triumphantly by citing a similar recovery 
in 1890-91, and by pointing to a 
similar transaction by the Indian 
Government in 1876. But does not the 
right hon. Gentleman perceive that the 
circumstances of 1890-91 and 1876 have 
no bearing whatever upon the situation 
in 1893? The circumstances in 1893 
are wholly different from what they were 
during the years to which he has referred. 
In 1890-91 and 1876 the value of the 
rupee and of silver were absolutely the 
same all the world over, but in 1893 there 
is an immense divergence between them 
which you yourselves have brought about. 
The exchange with silver countries has 
fallen in consequence of your action, and 
your exports to these countries—from 
India—have been very grievously affected 
thereby. That is very important when we 
remember how large is the proportion of 
her total exports, which is sent by 
India to silver-using countries. From a 
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table of the net Indian exports which is 
contained in the Report of Lord Herschell’s 
Committee I find that of merchandise 
alone in the vear 1892 the net exports 
from India to gold countries were 
Rx. 19,000,000 ; whereas during the 
same period the exports to silver coun- 
tries were Rx. 22,000,000. But the 
other night the right hon. Gentle- 
man said the trade of India was in 
the proportion of 75 per cent. with 
gold countries and 25 per cent. 
only with silver countries. That may be 
right about the total trade; but, unless 
the figures I have quoted from official 
sources, and I have taken pains to have 
them verified, are entirely wrong, so far 
as exports are concerned—and that is the 
important point. The right hon. Gentle- 
man is entirely mistaken. I venture to 
think that what I have just shown is 
alone sufficient to upset your calculations 
as to recovery, or, at all events, to put 
your calculations on that point in very 
great danger. At any rate, the right hon. 
Gentleman must admit that it is a possible 
contingency which we must contem- 
plate. Well! Supposing that the experts 
are right as to the future of Indian ex- 
ports, and supposing you continue to be 
unable to sell your Council bills, what 
are you going todo? The hon. Baronet 
the Member for Kingston advised you to 
sell your cash balances, as he did in 
1872. The answer to my hon. Friend 
is the same as to the right hon. Gentle- 
man—the cicumstances of 1872 and 
1893 are totally different owing to the 
action of the Government. But even if 
you were to adopt the policy of selling 
your cash balances, where is the market 
for silver bullion? What is the price 
you expect to obtain to-day? I should 
like to ask the hon. Member for White- 
chapel, who can give an opinion probably 
as good as that of any man: Supposing 
you were to put even a million of silver 
bullion on the market now and sell it for 
whatever it would fetch, what effect 
would that have upon its price? But 
you do not want a million only, but five 
or six millions at least. I want to know, 
is it a practicable proposal, except at the 
cost of enormous loss to India, to recover 
your position by selling our cash balances ? 
It seems to me that there is no difference 
whatever between that operation and 
putting your Council bills on the market 
and selling them for whatever they would 
fetch. But what other resource have 
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you got? Can you reduce the expendi- 


ture in India? You can doso if you 
choose to stop your public works, and if 
you greatly reduce your estimates for 
the defence of the country. But to do 
the first would be most prejudicial to the 
interests of India, and to do the second 
would be to place our Empire at the 
mercy of the invader. Can you increase 
taxation? That is a point upon which 
I am unable to give an authoritative 
opinion ; but I know that the very best 
authorities in India have told us over and 
over again that to attempt materially 
to increase the taxation in India at 
the present time would be accom- 
panied, in all probability, by serious 
political danger. Then, are you to goon 
borrowing as you are borrowing now ? 
If you are to go on borrowing ten millions 
after ten millions, unless the balance of 
trade is restored I do not see how that 
operation can lead to anything except 
bankruptcy in the ultimate issue. Turn 
in whatever direction you may, it seems 
to me that this unfortunate policy on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government has 
landed us in a difficulty from which there 
appears at present to be no clear way 
of escape except one, which the 
right hon. Gentleman has pledged him- 
self never to use. Now, I think I am 
entitled to ask this question, and Parlia- 
ment is entitled to receive an answer. 
Do the Government see a way out of the 
difficulty which they have created them- 
selves? If they do, will they take 
Parliament into their confidence, and 
will the right hon. Gentleman tell us 
or not what is to be their policy 
in future? I will not prolong my 
observations any further now, except to 
ask the Government again—and we have 
a right to know—what their policy is to 
be, and what are the Government going 
todo if their great scheme of currency 
for India continues in the future to be as 
great a failure as it seems to have been 
up to the present time ? 

*Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
I observe that the two speeches we have 
had have taken up two hours. I will 
endeavour to avoid that result, especially 
as I spoke the other day, and will try to 
confine what I have to say to a quarter 
of an hour. The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, in a somewhat minatory tone, 
complained that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment did not submit their plan to Parlia- 
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ment before it was adopted. We refused, 
deliberately refused, to do so, and for good 
reasons. We did not want to bring about 
a wild speculation in silver in India 
during the progress of a discussion in 
this House. No, Sir, we took upon our- 
selves the responsibility of what was 
done, and we are willing to accept it. 
That is my auswer to that part of the 
question, And if it be necessary to adopt 
any other change in the currency of 
India, we shall take the same course, and 
we should not promote the most wild 
speculation upon the subject by saying 
beforehand what we aredikely to do under 
some possible contingency. A more 
reckless and unjustifiable proceeding than 
that it is impossible to conceive. Why, 
you might just as well, before the Budget, 
announce what you were going to do 
with the duties on tea and spirits. Every- 
body knows that the action of the Go- 
vernment in that matter, if it were 
announced beforehand, would lead to 
speculation of the most injurious charac- 
ter. So much for that part of the charge 
of the right hon. Gentleman. Then he 
says, “ Oh! but any wise Administration, 
when they found the fall in silver going 
on and the injury being done to India, 
would at once have applied some remedy 
to it.” Well, there were strong men 
before Agamemnon, and so there were 
wise Administrations before the present 
one. And what did the late wise Ad- 
ministration do, of which the right hon. 
Gentleman himself was a Member? 
There had been a formidable fall in silver 
from 60d. to 38d., which had affected the 
Government of India in the most serious 
way. Complaint had been made of it in 
all their Despatches. Yet did the late 
Government adopt bimetallism? The 
present Leader of the Opposition is a 
bimetallist, and who was the person who 
got up and refused to encourage an 
inquiry into the matter? It was the late 
Mr. W. H. Smith, from this very place, 
and he was supported by the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and good 
reasons were given by him for not 
even inviting a Conference. At the 
time of the Brussels Conference, the 
Government of the United States having 
proposed that the discussion should be 
directed specially to bimetallism, the 
right hon. Gentleman declined to accept 
the reference upon these terms. The 
right hon. Gentleman quotes the opinion 
of a bimetallist upon that Conference as 
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to the conduct of the Conference. I do 
not accept that at all. The German Go- 
vernment began the Conference by say- 
ing that 

‘Germany, being satisfied with its monetary 

ystem, had no intention of modifying its 
basis.” 
That was the first declaration made upon 
the first day, before the English Dele- 
gates had made any declaration on the 
subject at all. 

Mr. CHAPLIN : Count Caprivi told 
you why. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I entirely 
differ from the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and that has nothing whatever 
to do with the present question as 
to the view of the German Government 
upon the subject. As to the view of 
the American Government, certainly the 
right hon. Gentleman is entitled to have 
the Despatch. I quoted the words on a 
former occasion, Now the right hon. 
Gentleman has no doubt made a profound 
study of all these questions, and he says 
he cannot understand how Lord Her- 
schell’s Committee came to the conclu- 
sion they did. 

Mr. CHAPLIN : In the face of the 
evidence. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The right 
hon. Gentleman thinks he knows better 
than the Government of India at Cal- 
cutta, better than Lord Herschell’s Com- 
mittee, better than the Council of India, 
and, of course, better than Her Majesty’s 
Government. I am not in that position. 
I do not pretend to understand these 
matters better than the Government at 
Caleutta, Lord Herschell’s Committee, 
and the Government of India. The 
right hon. Gentleman does. He has the 
advantage of me in that respect. I am 
more modest, and I am willing to believe 
that these authorities know better about 
Indian affairs than I do, and though I 
am perfectly willing on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government to take the re- 
spousibility of the decision, I have no 
hesitation in saying that, in coming to 
that decisiou, we were mainly influenced 
by the opinion of the people who tho- 
roughly understand Indian affairs, and I 
will take the liberty of saying that I doubt 
whether the right hon, Gentleman does. 
With regard to the hoards of uncoined 
silver, I wil! not go into that matter again. 
The right hon. Gentleman was entirely 
refuted by Mr. O'Connor in the letter he 
wrote, aud if the right hon. Gentleman 
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wishes to know Sir David Barbour’s 
opinion, he has only got to read that dis- 
tinguished gentleman’s speech when he 
recommended the Bill to the Goverument 
at Calcutta. 

Mr. CHAPLIN : I wish to point out 
that Mr. O’Connor’s letter and the state- 
ment to which he refers were unofficial 
and were not accepted by his own Go- 
vernment, while the quotations I have 
made from Mr. Harrison are official state- 
ments made on behalf of the Government. 

Str W. HARCOURT: I leave the 
right hon. Gentleman all the advantage 
of that. In my opinion, it has nothing to 
do with the present question. As to the 
export of silver to India, the right hon. 
Gentleman thinks he knows all about it 
and where the silver goes to, and of 
course he has means of information and 
sagacity of penetration which do not 
belong to the Indian officials. I find, 
however, there are as many opinions as 
there are men upon that subject. Some 
think that that has happened which 
occurs in ordinary times—where a com- 
modity becomes suddenly very cheap, a 
great many people buy it simply because 
it is cheap, hoping that at some future 
time it may be raised in value. It is 
much too early, I believe, for any one 
whose opinion is worth having to pro- 
nounce upon the subject. The figures I 
gave the other day as to the exvortation 
of silver were correct in the mouth of 
Noveinber, and they showed a consider- 
able decrease, but I am informed that since 
that time the export of silver has been in- 
creasing again and is on the increase, and 
that therefore there is at present, so far 
a8 one can see, no tendency to a decrease 
in the importation of silver, but rather 
the reverse. Now, I pass to the speech 
of my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Bodmin, who spoke with the authority of 
one of the able members of Lord 
Herschell’s Committee, and he justified 
and defended of course the conclusion at 
which they arrived. He said that the 
course of the Indian Government in re- 
fusing to sell their bills below a certain 
price was uot one of the things before 
that Committee, and he further said that 
the object of the recommendation of the 
Committee to close the Mints was to 
arrest the fall in silver and to prevent 
fluctuations in the exchange. But, sup- 
posing that the Indian Government bad 
allowed the exchange to run down, how 
would the fall in silver have been arrested, 
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and how would the fluctuation in ex- 
change have been prevented ? My right 
hon. Friend asks me what the view of the 
Government is on the subject of an Im- 
port Duty on silver. For the reasons I 
have already stated, it would be highly 
improper on my part to make any state- 
ment on that subject, and I utterly 
decline to make it. This experiment 
must be tried ; time must be given for it 
to be tried. 


Mr. CHAPLIN : For how long ? 


Sir W. HARCOURT: That, again, 
I must decline to say. It has not been 
adopted with the view of its being a per- 
manent thing. If it turn out that a mis- 
take has been made, of course measures 
must be taken to correct that mistake. 
The position of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment is this: They were called upon 
by the Indian Government to take the 
course proposed. They submitted the 
proposal to a competent Commission ; 
that Commission reperted that they did 
not feel justified in overruling the Go- 
vernment of India in this matter ; and 
we do not feel justified in overruling the 
Government of India. Of course, we 
cannot go on for ever without selling 
Council bills; everybody knows that ; 
nobody proposes that that should be done. 
My right hon. Friend alludes to the in- 
crease of taxation in India. He says, and I 
have never undertaken to deny, that these 
operations with the rupee may be con- 
sidered as an increase of taxation; and 
I have ventured to say that you may 
argue the question just as you 
may argue whether an increase of 
rate here falls upon the owner or upon 
the occupier—a controversy in which the 
disputants on both sides may be right to 
a certain degree. If the scheme which 
has been adopted is not successful, we 
may have to find some other. We are 
told that the cause of the difficulty is 
increase of expense to the Indian Go- 
vernment due to the loss by exchange; 
but that is an error. The financial diffi- 
culties of India are not mainly due to the 
course of exchange ; they are due to the 
cause which has brought financial diffi- 
culties upon all nations at all times, and 
that is the enormous increase of expendi- 
ture in relation to the resources of a 
country. That is the real cause of the 
financial difficulty of India. The right 
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hon. Member for Sleaford was good enough 
to send me a pamphlet upon Indian 
currency dangers by a gentleman named 
Herman Schmidt, which contains an 
acute criticism upon the policy now 
being adopted by the Indian Govern- 
ment. The writer is adverse to the closing 
of the Mints, and there is a great deal 
worth considering iu what he has written. 
To my mind, the most striking part of his 
observations upon that matter is one which 
is contained on page 34 of his pamphlet, 
in which he says that loss by exchange 
is not the only item of Government ex- 
penditure. He takes the total expendi- 
ture of the Government of India in 
1879-80 at 61 millions of tens of rupees ; 
he finds that the loss on exchange was 
3} millions ; and thius you get 57 millions 
as the expenditure of the Government of 
India. In 1892-3, the total expenditure 
was 88 millions, and the loss by ex- 
change was eight millions ; and thus you 
get 80 millions for the present expendi- 
ture of India, or an iuerease of 22} 
millions, totally apart from the loss of 
exchange. The writer remarked that it 
was difficult to believe that the Indian 
Government should say so little about 
the 22 crores of additional general ex- 
penditure and so much about the eight 
crores due to the loss by exchange. 
I do not touch these figures, but 
there is much that is worthy of con- 
sideration in these remarks. This diffi- 
culty has now to be met somehow. Allthat 
Her Majesty’s Government have done is 
to ascertain from those who are best able 
to judge what was the best method that 
could be suggested. It is admittedly an 
experimental course they have sanc- 
tioned ; and I fancy that few gentlemen 
will have the courage of the right hon. 
Member for Sleaford and to speak 
ex cathedra as to the consequences that 
are to ensue. [Mr. Cuariin: I did not.] 
I, for my part, make no pretence of 
doing so. 


Mr. CHAPLIN: I did not doso, I 
wish the right hon. Gentleman would 
not misrepresent me. I said that on 
that point I spoke with the greatest 
possible diffidence. I only said I feared 
what was going to happen. 


Sm W. HARCOURT : The diffidence 
of the right hon. Gentleman consisted in 
his expressing his extreme disapproval 
of Lord Herschell’s Committee. My diffi- 
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dence goes so far as to accept the con- 
clusions of Lord Herschell’s Committee. 
At all events, the Government are satis- 
fied with the great weight of opinion 
that recommended the course they have 
submitted to the House ; and I am glad 
the House is going to accept the proposal 
made by the Indian Government, which 
must be judged by its results. If it is 
not successful, then, of course, any errors 
in the experiment must be corrected in 
the future. 


*Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 
sity) : I was anxious to have moved some 
Amendments in Committee, but the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer appealed to me 
on the ground that the Bill must abso- 
lutely be passed through both Houses by 
the 5th of January, or the Indian Govern- 
ment would be unable to meet its en- 
gagements. Under these circumstances 
I did not feel justified in pressing my 
Amendments, but I cannot help asking, 
why was the Bill deferred to the last 
moment? We are often told that this 
House does not take sufficient interest in 
our great Dependency. Yet here is a Bill 
dealing with £10,000,000 of money, and 
we are told that it must be passed at 
once, and that no time can be given for 
discussion or amendment in Committee. 
The Government have had almost the 
whole time of the House for the last 


10 or 11 months, and yet they drive off 


this Bill to the last minute ; they closure 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Bodmin in the Debate on the Second 
Reading : they decline to give a single 
evening, or even part of an evening, for 
Committee, and I understand that the 
Debate on Third Reading is to be 
sternly limited. This power to borrow 
£10,000,000 is asked for because the Go- 
vernment have stopped drawing Council 
bills under the belief that in the spring 
they will obtain a better exchange. The 
whole case made for the Bill is that in 
the opinion of Government the exchange 
is almost sure to rise. I venture to 
characterise this as a speculation in ex- 
change. My right hon. Friend asked 
what a merchant would do who had a 
large stock of wheat and found that 
freights were high. He says the mer- 
chant would wait. Ido not think so. I 


believe he would send his wheat forward, 
perhaps not quite so quickly, but by 
Sir W. Harcourt 
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degrees—at least, if he were a prudent 
man. But if he hoarded all his wheat 
till freights fell, that would certainly 
be speculation in freights. Then my 
right hon. Friend quoted The Statist 
as saying that the shrewd Manchester 
merchants have abstained from drawing, 
as he has. But the passage which he 
quoted says, as it seems to me, exactly 
the reverse. The writer says that the 
closing of the Mints has stimulated ex- 
ports from Lancashire to India, and that 


“The consequence has been a very large 
increase in the number of merchant bills offer- 
ing in competition with the India Council.” 


This is the very reverse of what the Go- 
vernment have done. It is true that the 
writer adds— 


“ Some of them have taken a favourable view 
of the exchange, and they have shown an in- 
creasing disposition to obtain advances on their 
bills, thus taking on themselves the risk of 
loss in exchange.” 


But, Sir, what does The Statist say this 
week. In a temperate and able article it 
supports the view we have taken, and 
gives strong reasons for doubting the 
wisdom of the policy adopted by the 
Indian Government. Another great 
authority, The Economist, also speaking 
of the expectation of the Government 
that they will be able soon to draw at 
better rates, says— 


“It may be doubted whether this hope wil] 
be realised. . . . It is certain that the 
attempt to confer a scarcity value upon the 
rupee must continue to act as a stimulus to 
imports and a check upon exports to silver- 
using countries. . . . That is itself a reason 
for doubting whether the demand for Council 
bills will be so active as to enable the Secretary 
of State to fix his own price for them, and there 
is a further reason for doubt, in that he has 
latterly, by refusing to sell, been causing the 
market to seek for and become accustomed to 
other methods of transferring credit.” 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer claimed 


‘that the closing of the Mints had steadied 


the exchange; but unless the Govern- 
ment draw they will gain nothing by 
that. I believe that the steadiness of 
the exchange is more due to the actien 
of the Indian Government here, in not 
drawing, than to the closing of the 


Mints, but, of course, that is a matter of 
opinion. The Government are accumu- 
lating balances which are lying idle in 
India, while they are piling up debt here. 
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Already they have borrowed £5,000,000 
here, while they have £16,000,000 lying 
idle in India. If they continue this 
policy by April they will have another 
£6,000,000 of debt here, and £21,000,000 
lying uselss on the other side. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said— 

“Tf the Indian Government had drawn, as the 

right hon. Baronet has recommended, the market 
value of the rupee would probably have been 
reduced to 1s. 2d., and the loss on the transaction 
of the year would have been £5,000,000.” 
This is a serious charge, but, in the first 
place, we are not talking of a year. It 
is not a permanent Bill, but only one to 
enable Government to postpone drawing 
for three or four months when they 
expect to get a better exchange. Now 
1d. on £5,000,000 would be, say, £300,000, 
from which must be deducted the inte- 
rest. How does the Chancellor get his 
£5,000,000 ? He justifies it by a further 
statement which I understood to be the 
words of the Indian Government. They 
said that— 

“Tf India had not suspended the free coinage 
of silver, .. . it is not improbable that silver might 
have fallen to 3ld. per oz., which would have 
made the rupee only worth Is. That would have 
compelled the Secretary of State to sell during 
the year bills on India to the amount of 
Rx.31,000,000, and would have imposed on the 
people of India a charge for the exchange of 
Rx.15,000,000U, which would be a charge of 
£5,800,000 above the provision in the 
Budget.” 

But that statement does not bear out the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. In the 
first place, the calculation is not made at 
ls. 2d. as he states, but at Is., which 
makes a great difference. Secondly, it 
has no reference at all to the question of 
drawing, but to the closing of the Mints, 
which is a very different matter. In the 
third place, the Indian Government say 
that the price of silver might have falleo 
to 31}d., but the present price, notwith- 
standing the closing of the Mints, is over 
32d. Lastly, they do not say that there 
would have been a loss of £5,000,000 to 
the people of India, but that the Govern- 
ment would have received £5,000,000 
less than the Budget Estimate, which is 
a very different thing. Practically, if 
silver falls, the people of India pay less 
taxes, and of course the income of the 
Government falls. It is a loss to the 
Government, but not to the people. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer tells us 
that the Government contemplates the 
jntroduction of a gold standard in India. 
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I should like to ask him to give us 
the opportunity in this House of 
discussing the matter before this is done? 
It would, I believe, be a disastrous error. 
The late Mr. Bagshot, a very high au- 
thority, when discussing this question, 
and after condemning the proposal to 
close the Mints, said— 
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“As usual, however, other cures are sug- 
gested, which it is said will be less painful and 
quicker—one is, that the Indian Government 
should demonetise silver, and adopt a gold 
standard. But in this case the remedy would 
be worse than the disease.” 

And he concludes by saying— 

“That, in his judgment, the best result to the 
{ndian Government from this expedient would 
be far worse than anything it is now, by letting 
things take their course.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
refers to France, but France has not got 
a gold standard. Debts are payable in 
silver to any amount. Those who are’ 
responsible for the closing of the Miuts 
must view with surprise and apprehen- 
sion the immense imports of silver into 
India. I was surprised to hear the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, indeed, 
deny this, and say that the imports of 
silver into India are falling. It is no 
doubt true that in November they were 
low. But it is very unsafe to take a 
single month. I believe that they now 
show a tendency to rise again. But if 
we take four months, from August to 
November, the amounts were for 1891 
£2,000,000 ; for 1892 £2,800,000; for 
1893 £2,500,000 ; that though 
the Mints were closed the amount was 
£5,000,000 more than 1891, and only 
£300,000 less than 1892. Moreover, I 
believe my right hon. Friend will admit 
that, as I stated last week, there has 
been g considerable increase in Decem- 
ber. But does the amount stated in the 
Board of Trade comprise the whole? It 
is stated that a large amount of Austrian 
silver has gone to India recently. Is this 
included, or has this amount to be added ? 
Perhaps my right. hon, Friend will 
kindly tell us when he replies. Those 
who thought that the closing of the 
Mints would,.I do not say immediately, 
but within a short time, raise the ex- 
change, did not, I _ believe, allow 
sufficiently for three considerations; (1) 
the amount of rupees hoarded ; (2) the 
effect of the Native Mints; (3) the 
amount of rupees circulating in other 
Eastern countries and in Africa, As re- 
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gards the first point, if, as seems pro- 
bable, the rupees hoarded are being re- 
placed by bullion, it will be a long time 
before there is any diminution in the cir- 
culation. With reference to the Native 
States, I wish the Under Secretary had 
given us some information. It would be 
interesting to know what arrangements 
have been made with them. Lastly, we 
must remember that millions of rupees 
are in circulation outside India. They 
circulate at a value slightly above that of 
bullion. The closing of the Mints 
cannot affect the value in exchange of 
rupees out of India, and if in India the 
value of the rupee is raised they will, of 
course, tend toreturn, and will for a con- 
siderable time keep down the value of 
the rupee. Sir, as there is some mis- 
apprehension on the subject, may I say 
that Ihave never advocated the imposi- 
tion of a duty on silver per se; but 
merely maintained that, if the Govern- 
ment have determined artificially to raise 
the value of the rupee, a duty on silver 
would be the least objectionable way of 
doing so? It may seem anomalous, but 
the whole position is anomalous. I do 
not, of course, ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to express any opinion on the 
subject, but I hope the Government will 
give it their serious consideration: it 
might have been an alternative to the 
closing of the Mints ; but that step having 
been taken, it seems a necessary part of 
the policy. It is no use closing one door 
and leaving another open, and at any 
rate it would give the Government a sub- 
stantial addition to their revenue. Sir, 
I do not think we should be justified in 
opposiirg this Bill, but the responsibility 
must rest with the Indian Government. 
If a rise in exchange is so inevitable, 
the banks and merchants will certainly 
take the bills at afair price. But suppose 
the course of trade should go against them, 
suppose the production of silver should 
increase, and the price should fall, or that 
we should, unfortunately, have a war. 
The Government have already staked 
£5,000,000 on the issue. Surely this is 
enough. If they go further no doubt they 
may make a profit, but they are running 
a terrible risk,and may land us in national 
disaster. 

*Mr. A. G. H. GIBBS (London) had 
riot the slightest intention of opposing the 
Motion of the Government, although he 
felt that in closing the Indian Mints they 
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had embarked upon a very desperate ex- 
periment. When the Under Secretary 
for India came down on Friday and pro- 
posed the measure he told them there was 
nothing unusual or abnormal about it. 
On Wednesday afternoon the hon. Gen- 
tleman had a little looked up his 
authorities, and he thought he had only 
found one precedent which he considered 
sufficient for him, and that precedent was 
the action of a Conservative Government. 
The hon. Gentleman, therefore, then said 
there was nothing very unusual or abnormal 
about the proposal. If a Conservative 
Government did once speculate in ex- 
change, then, if they had been told the 
result of that speculation, it would 
have been very interesting. However, 
whether a Conservative Government 
speculated or not, it did not alter the fact 
that this was a speculation. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer seemed displeased 
because this was called a speculation, 
and he repelled the idea that it was a 
speculation on the ground that he knew 
the Indian exports would increase, 
because the time when they naturally in- 
creased was approaching, and therefore 
it was thought the exchange must neces- 
sarily rise, which would remove it from 
the category of a speculation. They saw 
a good deal of speculations in the City, 
but he did not think that there was any 
one who ever entered into a speculation 
who did not know some cireuristance 
which removed the operation from the 
category of speculation. If the right hon. 
Gentleman had got. some exclusive in- 
formation as to the Indian exports, 
which nobody else had got, that would 
make it a good speculation ; but ifhe only 
had got information which was known to 
everyone else, then it could not be a good 
speculation. As far as he could see, the 
action of the Government had not done 
anything towards putting the balance of 
trade in a better position. He did not 
know whether the Manchester people in 
exporting so largely thought that the ex- 
change would go up, but he was told on 
good authority that this was not at all 
the case; but that what had occurred 
was merely their natural action, The 
exports from Manchester had been small 
for some time from other causes, not con- 
nected with Manchester, and now they 
had sent forward these goods, and the 
bills drawn against them were competing 
with the Government bills. Again, the 
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But when the Chan= 


not increased the exports from India. The | cellor of the Exchequer adopted that 
exports of wheat had fallen in the most | language as his own it was a thing very 
extraordinary way, and it was believed | different indeed from language merely 


that the natives were storing their wheat | 
because they would not send it over at 
this rate of exchange. They had been 
told that the Government of India antici- 
pated there would be an enormous im- 
provement in their trade with gold-using 


| 


countries, though they admitted that 


there was likely to be a falling off with 


silver-using countries. He gave the 
Indian Government . great credit for 


seeing that, though they were not right as 
to the gold-using countries, they had 


been right in the case of  silver- 
using countries. He would just give 
one or two figures. The exports 


from India of cotton twist and yarn 
to China in September, 1892, were 
15,000,000 Ibs., of the value of upwards 
of 52 lakhs and 55,000 rupees. In the cor- 
responding month of this year the 
amount was 7,900,000 lbs., of a value of 
over 27 lakhs and 87,000 rupees, or hardly 
half. This showed that the Indian Go- 
vernment were accurate enough in fore- 
seeing that the trade with 
countries would fall off. ‘The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer laid great stress on the 
fact that this remedy had been asked for 
by the Indian Government, who knew all 
about it. What the Indian Government 
asked for was bimetallism, and when they 


coming from even so eminent a person as 
Sir David Barbour. But they were not 
going to have any financial crisis now. 
The credit of the Government of India 
was good enough to borrow £10,000,000 
or a good deal more. But they must re- 
member that if this experiment did not 
succeed they would have to go on 
borrowing ; there might come a time 
when the credit of the Government of 
India might not be sufficient to keep up 


_ such a gigantic speculation, and therefore 


silver-using | 


were told they could not get that they | 


asked for a remedy which appeared to 
have every disadvantage its worst enemies 
ascribed to bimetallism, and none of itsad- 
vantages. 
was no other way out of the difficulty but 
this : that they could not raise the money 
by taxes for political reasons ; and the right 


hon. Gentleman did not appear to think | 


that any great diminution of expenditure 
would be entered upon, though he (Mr. 
Gibbs) was not at all certain about that. 
Anyhow, the only other alternative was, 
apparently, to have a financial crisis at 
once, and the way in which the Chan- | 


further borrowings would come to an end, 
and they would have their political and 
financial crises upon them both at once. 
This policy might not be unusual or ab- 
normal at all in many parts of the world. 
This policy of endeavouring to keep the 
fixed exchange ata certain rate had been 
often tried by Governments among the 
Southern American Republics, and the 
next stage—thongh it did not come so 
quickly as this—was to try and raise a 


sterling loan in the English market. He 
had no doubt, if the right hon. Gentle- 


man would consult some of these Finance 
Ministers who used to do these things, 
he would find many of them roving about 
different parts of the Continent quite at 
his disposal, and for a very small re- 
muneration they would show him a great 
many of these tricks. He did not know 


whether this loan was to be permanent 


They were told, too, that there | 


| 
| 
| 


the Government had taken, 


| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
’ 


i 
| 


or temporary. He supposed it was going 
to be a temporary loan at first, and even- 
tually to slide intoa permanent one. He 
regretted very much the course which 
and he ear- 
nestly hoped it would prosper. 

*THeE UNDER SECRETARY orf 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. GrorGE 
Russet, North Beds.) : I only rise to 


| say a word or two on three points upon 


which a personal appeal has been made 
tome. One is by the hon. Member who 
has just satdown. He challenges what I 


cellor of the Exchequer spoke on Wed-/ said about our proceeding not being 


nesday last, saying that unless this Bill | abnormal. 
was passed "India would be in a bankrupt | has perhaps 


position, astonished him very much. 
Sir W. HARCOURT : 


I think the hon. Gentleman 
confused two separate 
speeches or parts of speeches of mine. 


I took the! My action was challenged in two sepa- 


language of Sir David Barbour, in the | rate respects, and in both of these respects 


speech he made in support of the Bill. 


| it was stated to have been equally un- 


Mr. A. GIBBS said, it might be Sir | | precedented, abnormal, and unusual. One 
David Barbour’s language ; and, if so, he | was our coming to Parliament and asking 


| 
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for general powers over and above the 
specific purposes we had in view. With 
regard to that, so far from being unpre- 
cedented, I showed that there were 11 
precedents exactly to the point. With 
regard to the much ‘narrower issue of 
coming to Parliament for borrowing 
powers because we had failed tempo- 
rarily.to sell our bills, I only referred to 
one case, which the hon. Gentleman has 
cited. My reason for making something 
of that was because it was the noble 
Lord himself, the late First Lord of the 
Admiralty, who challenged our conduct 
in that particular regard as being abnor- 
mal, who happened to be the Minister to 
whom it fell todo precisely the same thing 
in 1876. With reference to the questions 
of the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
London University, the answer to his first 
question is, that in the statement about 
the importation of silver the amount 
imported from Austria is included, but it 
is very trifling indeed. With reference 
to the other question of my right hon. 
Friend, the Native Mints may un- 
doubtedly be coining all the time, but 
the coins they put out are not legal 
tender in the rest of India, and are ouly 
current in the immediate vicinity of the 
Native States. 

Sir J. LUBBOCK was understood to 
ask whether there was any arrangement 
with the Native States ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL : Not 
generally, only in four cases of com- 
paratively small importance. 

*Mr. COHEN (Islington, E.) had not 
risen, any more than any of his right hon. 
or hon, Friends, to offer any opposition to 
the Third Reading of this Bill. He should 
not follow his right hon. Friend below him 
(Mr. Chaplin) in his disquisition on bi- 
metallism, because it appeared to him they 
were not there, as practical men, so much 
to inquire what had been the causes 
which had produced the results they 
deplored as to consider what were 
the remedies which they must apply 
to get them out of, or tide them over, the 
difficulty. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, on the Second Reading, told 
them that the Indian Government thought 
it probable that the disturbance which 
had occurred was a temporary one, and 
that they should deal with it by temporary 
remedies. It seemed to him, therefore, 


to be material, and, indeed, essential, to in- 
quire into two things : First, how far was 
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difficulty was a temporary one? That 
was a pertinent inquiry. And, again, to 
what extent were the suggested remedies 
likely to be also temporary ? It appeared 
to him that neither the Under Secretary 
nor the right hon. Gentleman himself 
attached sufficient importance to the per- 
manent character of the forces which 
were at work, and which had produced 
the difficulties the Indian Government 
was not now experiencing for the first 
time, but which had grown and grown 
till the Indian Government could no 
longer surmount them. The Under 
Secretary cited the precedent of Lord 
Halifax, then Sir Charles Wood, in 1860 
and 1861, as closely resembling the 
action which was now being taken. True 
it did; but the circumstances which gave 
rise to that action, instead of closely 
resembling the present situation, were, as 
the hon. Gentleman himself explained, 
not only not similar to the present cir- 
cumstances, but were a3 far as possible 
removed from them. The action in 1860 
and 1861 was resorted to to provide the 
means for Indian railways, and was taken 
because of an apprehended difficulty that 
the Indian railways would encounter in 
raising the money. It was not a question 
of exchange, or of scarcity of gold as 
compared with silver ; it was a question 
of eredit. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer also appeared to make tov light 
of the present situation, because, when 
he gave the sanction of his high au- 
thority to the present proposals, he gave 
some very interesting figures of exports 
and imports, which, undoubtedly, told in 
favour of the course he was advoca- 
ting; but he absolutely appeared to 
ignore the forees which were operating 
in the contrary direction. His right hon. 
Friend the Member for the University of 
London had called it, in his opinion rightly, 
a gigantic experiment. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer proposed to describe 
it as an experiment, but the experi- 
ment would fail if the exchange did not 
rise ; the experiment could only succeed 
if the exchange did rise. Well, now, of 
course he admitted—there was no doubt 
of that—that the course of the exchange, 
into which it became necessarily very 
pertinent to inquire, was very much 
affected by the balance of trade. The 
figures which the right hon. Gentleman 
gave—which were most interesting—went 
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far to justify his expectations and the uni- 
versal hope of everybody in this House, 
and outside it, was that the balance 
of trade would appreciate the value of the 
rupee. But that was only one of the factors 
which bore upon the fluctuation of the 
exchange. It was not, he should say, the 
chief factor. He should like to point 
out one or two considerations, of which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, he was 
certain, must be aware though he ap- 
peared to ignore them, which tended in 
the opposite direction. First, there was 
the abstinence, or the alleged abstinence, 
of the Lancashire merchants to draw for 
their export of goods in the belief, said 
the right hon. Gentleman, that the ex- 
change was going to rise. He found it 
one of the most startling incidents 
in this Debate, which had not been 
free from surprises, to see the glee 
with which the right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to observe that, besides the 
accumulations which were being amassed 
by the postponement of the sale of the 
bills of the India Council—he seemed 
positively to rejoice that there were accu- 
mulations by merchants up in Liverpool 
and Lancashire which would compete with 
and render more impossible the realising 
of those drafts. And with regard to 
the accumulations of the Government, 
they might be quite sure, as the hon. 
Member for the City of London pointed 
out, that the Lancashire merchants and 
still more the merchants and exchange 
dealers in the City of London very 
vigilantly watched, not only the amount 
the Government ought to draw from 
year to year, but the amount accu- 
mulated against them from the un- 
liquidated sterling obligation in this 
year of 1893. And, lastly, he would 
come to one most important—perhaps 
more important than any other element 
which was operating against this hoped- 
for and expected balance of trade— 
namely, the important increase in the 
sterling debt of India on the London money 
market. The righthon. Gentleman surely 
must know that the exchange depended 
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quite as much on the service of the debt in 
London as it did on the export trade, 
and the right hon. Gentleman must be | 
aware of what perhaps the House had 
not perhaps got present to its mind. He | 
had taken the figures from the Parlia- | 
mentary Papers, 167 and 431. The. 
amount raised by India in London from | 
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April, 1892, to September, 1893, 
amounted to no less than £4,461,000, in- 
volving a permanent charge—permanent 
because it was not in the form of six or 
12 months bills—a permanent charge of, 
at 3 per cent., £140,000, To that might 
be added the £3,000,000 which had been 
raised in the form of six months’ bills And 
you thus find there was a charge against 
India of something like £250,000 of 
money which had been accumulated in 
less than two years—in 19 months. He 
would ask the House, Who could say 
that this would not continue ? And was it 
not quite clear that by this very measure 
they were themselves creating—and they 
will be obliged to continue to create—a 
force'which would neutralise the influence, 
the beneficial influence, he hoped, of the 
balance of trade which the right hon. 
Gentleman expected. And there was 
ove last consideration which must be 
borne in mind. He did not wish to put 
this consideration as a pessimist, or as in 
the least bit indicating the impending 
bankruptcy of India. But it was unques- 
tioned that, while all the forees—they 
were very few—to which the right hon. 
Gentleman referred as benefitting the 
value of the rupee were matters of ex- 
pectation, matters of estimate, and 
matters of speculation about which the 
right hon. Gentleman might be right, but 
about which he himself would be the last 
to dogmatise and be certain he was right 
—whilst these things were operating in 
favour of benefitting the rupee, the action 
of the Lancashire merchants, the accu- 
mulation of their own obligations of past 
years, and the growing and increasing 
service they bad to remit to India—these 
were not matters of estimate, but were 
ascertained forces which all worked 
against the Indian Government. Now, 
he would like to say just one word 
on the second point, with which he 
was about to conclude his remarks. 
He pointed out this: that it seemed to 
him necessary to consider not only whe- 
ther those obligations were likely to be 
temporary, but also whether their remedies 
were likely to be likewise temporary. 
If the Government had desired—and he 
thought they might take it that the Go- 
vernment did desire—to succeed in this 
experiment—he would not call it specula- 
tion—then, at least, he would press upon 
the Government, while there was still time, 
to take care their experiment should be 
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temporary. He did notask them to declare 
their intentions, There was nothing 


which gave him greater satisfaction than 
the few observations of the right hon. 
Gentleman, in which he said that he 
was going to hold his own counsel ; he 
was not going to press for any declara- 
tion of the intentions of the Government ; 
but he would ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man to take care that the rule which he 
was setting down for himself should be 
observed with a little more care than he 
(Mr. Cohen) had reason to fear was 
observed by the authorities in India. He 
did not know whether his right hon. 
Friend opposite was correct or was not 
correct in assuming that there was 
nothing exceptional or abnormal in the 
exportation of silver to the other side. 
But if, as he hoped, there was to 
be a duty, some day or other—he 
would not attempt to divine the time— 
imposed on the importation into India of 
silver, he did hope that the right hon. 
Gentleman, if he should be in Office at 
the time—they could not expect him to 
hope for that—would take care, if possible, 
that no leaking out of the intentions 
of the Government should take place 
either on this side or the other. He 
would return for a moment to what he 
was saying. If the difficulties of the 
Government were, as the right hon. 
Gentleman said, temporary, why not 
make their remedies temporary ? Why 
create capital stock? They knew the 
right hon. Gentleman had admitted that 
the precedent of his noble Friend the 
Member for Middlesex was not par- 
ticularly tempting. He would not press 
the right hon. Gentleman to make any 
engagement to-night, but he did hope 
that he would bear in mind that, although 
he had power under this Bill ‘> create 
capital stock, still, if he were sincerely 
desirous, as he was sure he was, that bis 
remedies should be as temporary as his 
difficulties, he would take care that he 
exercised his powers in a manner which 
would enable him to arrest his action and 
liquidate the whole business for good or 
bad, both of debts which had been 
created and the assets which had been 
accumulated on the other side, at any 
moment he thought it desirable to do so. 
He did nut ask him to pledge himself to 
the form in which he was going to raise 
this money—that would be contrary to 
his canon—but he asked him to bear 
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in mind that it was particularly desirable, 
as the right hon. Gentleman must be 
aware from his experience, to make 
temporary provision of assets to meet 
what he considers temporary liabilities. 
And he would only say that he personally 
should have preferred that the Govern- 
ment had not embarked in this specula- 
tion, which, he thought, might more 
properly have been left to the private 
adventure of the Lancashire exporters. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Kingston 
(Sir R. Temple) told them the other 
night that when a similar difficulty 
occurred he collected the gold and sent it 
home ; and the hon. Member for White- 
chapel (Mr. Montagu), who was an au- 
thority on the subject, told them there 
was as much gold in India as in France. 
He quite recognised the difficulty of the 
Indian Government, and hoped nothing 
he had said was likely to add to the em- 
barrassment of the situation, but he did 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer not 
to aggravate by his remedies the disease 
he was trying to cure, and not to give 
his sanction to any arrangement which 
would be permanent in character or 
which would establish a precedent which 
might be regretted in the long run. 

Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll) said, 
he desired to say a few words ou this 
subject, having had considerable ex- 
perience in connection with India. . The 
right hon. Member for Bodmin said that 
the rise in the value of the rupee 
seriously affected the natives of India. 
Well, it might have an important in- 
fluence on prices ; but the great question 
of exchange did not extend to the remote 
districts—to the bazaars throughout the 
country. Even if it were so, however, 
the right hon. Gentleman forgot that a 
rise of 1d. in the rupee would be com- 
pensated for by a saving in taxation 
which would about cover the extra 
charge. A great deal of reproach had 
been cast upon the Government for 
having closed the Mints without baving 
immediately affected the affairs of 
exchange. He thought the Go- 
vernment were to be congratulated 
that that did not follow, because, 
if there had been a rush, it would have 
dislocated all commerce. There had 
been no appreciable rise ; all that the Go- 
vernment had done was to effect a fall in 
the value. Then they heard of the 


exports ; but the reason why the exports 
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of India were not what they usually 
were was that this was not the season. 
This was not the season for grapes, aud 
they were not as plentiful as they other- 
wise would be, and the same applied to 
Indian exports. There was one thing 
that must follow theclosing of the Mints, 
and that was that some day or other, 
when it may suit the convenience of the 
Government, a certain Import Duty must 
be imposed upon silver introduced into 
India, because as the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) said the 
other night, there was no closing the 
front door and leaving the back door 
open. Silver was now being poured 
into the country, and it must affect the 
exchange. It was being poured in in con- 
siderable quantities. He might be 
allowed to correct one small error in the 
speech of the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He spoke of the rupee 
being used by the natives of India as 
ornaments. There was no such thing. 
They were never used in that way. 
When they were used at all they were 
melted. There was one point that had 
not been referred to by any of the 
speakers—it was as to the consequences 
that might follow. Hon. Gentlemen 
had spoken of the possible bankruptcy 
of the Indian Government. He could not 
conceive anything of the sort while this 
country was solvent. Was it conceivable 
that they, as Governors of that great 
Dependency, would allow the Indian 
Government to be insolvent ? It was 
impossible while there was £1 in 
the City of London. He thought it 
would be an advantage to the Indian 


Governmevt if they formally re- 
cognised the actual liabilities they 
had involved themselves in, and 
made these loans Imperial. They had 


been contracted, and nobody denied it. 
They might save £1,000,000 sterling if 
they did that. Well, he had at. this 
moment a Motion on the Paper for the 
purpose of moving for a Commission to 
inquire into the expenditure regarding 
the Revenues of India. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : 
also ? 

Mr. MACFARLANE said, yes, if 
the right hon. Gentleman liked. There 
was an impression that there had been 
some change. The Revenue of India 
was a heavy charge. He did not refer, 
-on this question, to such charges as that 
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of the Opium Commission, which were 
not very large, and applied only to small 
things; but the Debt of India was a 
growing Debt, and it had been growing 
for a great many years. He did not 
suppose he could bring on his Motion 
this Session ; but he hoped next Session 
— if they were ever to have another, and 
his hon. Friend on the other side of the 
House thought not—the Government 
would be prepared to give favourable 
consideration to the matter. He said that 
the Government of India cost us £36,000 
year on one item alone; there was 
another item, a charge of £48,000 by the 
Banks of England and Ireland for 
managing Indianloans. That was a most 
unreasonable charge 

Sirk W. HARCOURT : 
not £48,000. 

Mr. MACFARLANE: No; £43,000. 
That was the point. It was the question 
of the home charges that he wanted re- 
ferred to this Commission. They were 
growing, as he had said. Since 1886 
the Debt of India had increased by 
£40,000,000. That was a very serious 
matter. It was a matter to be considered. 
He had no word to say against this 
Bill. It was a necessity. He did not 
understand the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to give this as a permanent loan. 
If the exchange rose temporarily, that 
would engage his attention, But hen. 
Gentlemen had assumed that this would 
be a permanent loan. He believed that 
by imposing a duty on silver the Govern- 
ment could raise all that would be neces- 
sary. He begged to say that he would 
support the Bill. 

Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Uni- 
versity) : Mr. Deputy Speaker, I want to 
say just afew words in order to vindicate 
the Government of India against the 
charge of increasing their expenditure 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has made on the authority of a pamphlet 
he has read. The statement made by 
him was that, as compared with the years 
1892 and 1893 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I made no 
statement. 

Sir J. GORST: The statement 
quoted with his approbation. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer quoted this 
pamphlet to show that in the years 
1892-93, as compared with 1879-80, 
though the loss on exchange had ip- 
creased by only £4,750,000, the total 
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had been increased by 
Now, that is wholly in- 
The expenditure of India is, in 


one sense, always increasing ; but it is | 


the profitable expenditure on Railways 
and Canals, which are being opened 
every year, that has brought up the total, 


are now set out in the accounts, the right 
hon. Gentleman has taken no account of. 
I have now before me the accounts for 


two years which were prepared by the— 


pamphleteer, and which have been 
referred to by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
accounts, which will be found in the 
Library—Paper 279 of the Session of 


1880—show that the net expenditure of | 


India for the year 1879-80 was 
Rx.45,490,407, while that for 1892-3 
was Rx.49,435,200. Therefore, it ap- 
pears that in the latter year the net 
expenditure had only increased by 
Rx.4,000,000. Against this, however, 
must be placed the sum of Rx.4,729,200, 
occasioned by the loss by exchange, 
which shows that the net expenditure, 


instead of increasing, has actually 
diminished by Rx.750,000. 
Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, 


Hanover Square) : There was an under- 
standing that this Debate should be 
brought to a conclusion about this time 
(7.30 p.m.), and I hope we may all 
observe that understanding. After the 
long speech I made on a recent occasion 


I certainly do not intend to trouble the’ 


House myself with more than the fewest 
observations at present. 


hon. Gentleman 
Exchequer and the Government of India 


can searcely be sorry that this Bill has | 


been thoroughly debated. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the Government 
of India have had the advantage of some 
very able speeches indeed setting out the 
policy of that Government. The hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Kingston 
Division of Surrey (Sir R. Temple) took 
one line and argued with great ability, 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Bodmin has explained the position 
of Lord Herschell’s Committee. On the 
other hand, I think it important for the 
Government at home, and the Govern- 
ment of India, and the various interests 
concerned, that all the great dangers and 
complexities that surround the matter 
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wish to say this: that I think the right | 
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should have been debated and threshed 


out in the Heuse of Commons. Not- 
withstanding the late period of the 
Session, this Debate has not been a 
waste of time—we on this side certainly 
have not intended it to be such, and I 


‘think the right hon. Gentleman the 
and the profits on which, although they | 


Chancellor of the Exchequer will agree 
that it has not been a waste of time. I 
owe the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Bodmin an apology for having 
conveyed to his mind the impression that 
I held the Committee of which he was a 
member responsible for having been blind 
to the fact that the rupee might not rise. 
I admit that my observations might bear 
that construction, and I wish to with- 
draw any possible blame that might 
appear to attach to the Committee. But 
I would point out that it appeared to me 
to be part of the plan of the Indian 
Government that a gold standard should 
be established. That standard was to be 
fixed at ls. 4d., so far as it would be 
called a standard at all. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : 
mittee fixed it. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The right hon. 
Gentleman admits that the Committee 
fixed that point in order to prevent a rise 
above that line. I did not understand 
my right hon. Friend to admit that they 
fixed that with reference to the intro- 
duction of a gold standard. They did, 
I believe, expect the exchange to 
rise to ls. 4d., and they clearly indicated 
that a gold standard—to which Sir 
David Barbour made special reference— 
was to be hoped for. We seem far from 
that point now, and the remedy suggested 
by my right hon. Friend behind me, that 
gold should be exported froin India to 
pay the debts of India, shows that we are 
extremely far from any progress in the 
direction of a gold standard. The other 
part of the experiment must stand by 
itself ; but so far as a gold standard is 
concerned, I do not see that we are 
approaching it, nor do I expect that we 
should get up to Is. 4d. rapidly. I will 
now say a few words on the impor- 
tant point that has been discussed in 
every part of the House—namely, the 
question of the Import Duty on silver. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bodmin asked the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer what his views were on the 
subject. I must confess I agree with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in demur- 
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ring to answer the question from the 
point of view of any speculation which it 
might create. It is a matter on which, 
naturally, the mouths of the Government 
are closed, whilst those of other people 
are not closed. He would be a reckless 
speculator who would argue from any- 
thing that has fallen from this side of the 
House that the question of Import Duties 
has been settled one way or the other. 
It has been suggested that the export 
of silver to India is based on some idea 
possibly arising in India of the early 
imposition of a Silver Duty. Well, if 
the Government of India had that in 
their mind it would be their duty to make 
up their mind upon it without a moment's 
delay, and act upon their decision, and 
not leave so extremely dangerous an idea 
to float, it may be for months, amongst 
the business community. It is a matter 
that ought to be dealt with at once, if it 
is to be dealt with at all. If there is 
that speculation it is marring the experi- 
ment of the Indian Government itself, 
and, therefore, although I do not expect 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to say 
one single word with regard to the pro- 
bability, I think it right to refer to the 
matter in the way in which I have re- 
ferred to it. Personally, I must express 
surprise at having heard an Import Duty 
upon silver advocated. I can quite see 
that such a course may be necessary for 
the success of the experiment that has 
been entered upon, because, when once arti- 
ficial measures are embarked on, one arti- 
ficial measure is obliged to be followed by 
others in order to make such a course of 
policy a success. But of this I am sure : 
that if those who advocate the imposi- 
tion of this duty will reflect, they will see 
that it is not by artificial measures that 
they will be able to remedy the present 
state of things. I think that it is highly 
probable that an Import Duty upon silver 
would greatly aggravate some of the 
difficulties which exist. I am bound to 
state my opinion on it as others have 
stated theirs. And that brings me to one 
of the last observations I will make— 
namely, that during the whole of the 
Debate the defenders of the action of the 
Government—and I think I must include 
the defenders of the Committee—have 
not dealt sufficiently with the effect of 
the closing of the Indian Mints on other 
branches of trade besides the trade of India. 
It is contended that the trade of many 
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other parts of the world is jeopardised 
by this arrangement, and I mention it 
now because it is clear that the imposi- 
tion of an Import Duty on silver would 
aggravate that part of the question, and 
make it still more difficult in India to 
compete with China and Japan, and 
other silver-using countries. If, there- 
fore, such a step is in contemplation, I 
hope the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will not think that there is an agreement 
upon the matter. I regret that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer dealt in the way he did with 
the speech of my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Sleaford. I think that 
from the point of view of my right hon. 
Friend it was a most able speech. He 
has thoroughly mastered the arguments 
on both sides of the question, and I think 
it was scarcely fair of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to treat my right hon, 
Friend as he did in saying that he knew 
better than the Committee or the Indian 
Government, or the Government of the 
Queen. We all put forward our views 
and arguments with as much force as we 
can, and I must say that I think the 
speech of my right hon. Friend, especially 
considering how it was supported by 
chapter and verse, deserved better treat- 
ment at the hands of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has got such an immense 
regard for the Government of India that 
he finds fault with the right hon. Gentle- 
man for attacking it. Has he himself 
not attacked it just now? Has he not 
attacked its expenditure? He took a 
statement in a pamphlet reflecting 
seriously upon the expenditure iv India. 
He quoted it to the House in mistake, 
because it was gross expenditure and not 
net expenditure, and on that he fastened 
a kind of attack on the Indian Govern 
ment for their general expenditure. [ 
must say my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Sleaford examined the facts and 
figures more closely than the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer examined them when 
he made this attack on the Indian Go- 
vernment. That attack has been answered 
by my right hon, Friend the Member for 
the University of Cambridge; but, of 
course, if thé Indian Government can 
economise they ought to do so, and partly 
in that way meet the difficulty which has 
arisen. But I expect it is not by any 
generalities in this House that they could 
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be induced to pursue that course. The 
responsibilities resting on the Indian 
Government at the present time are 
immense. We are going’ to read this 
Bill a third time. I confess that I part 
with the Bill with some misgivings, but, 
at the same time, I hope that it may meet 
the occasion for which it is introduced, 
and be more successful than the precedent 
of 1876, which was quoted by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer without 
examination as to whether it had or had 
not succeeded in its object. I do not 
know whether the Government have 
gained or lost by it; but it cannot be 
called successful, because a portion of the 
Debt in respect of which the loan of 1876 
was authorised has had to be made perma- 
nent. I hope that on this occasion no 
portion of the Debt will be made perma- 
nent, and that in six months’ time it will 
be possible for the right hon. Gentleman 
to tell the House that the forecast of the 
Government has been correct, and that 
by the measure they have adopted they 
have not only staved off this great diffi- 
culty for the moment, but that they have 
paved the way for a more satisfactory 
course of Indian finance in the future. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL.—(No. 274.) 
comMITTEE. [ Progress, 15th December. ] 
[TWENTY-SECOND NIGHT. ] 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 19 (Election and qualification 
of Guardians). 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 12, line 30, before the word “ There,” 
to insert the words “The Local Government 
Board shall appoint to be members of each 
Board of Guardians a number of persons not 
exceeding one for every five elected Guardians, 
and not exceeding three on any one Board.” — 
(Mr. Rathbone.) 


Question again proposed, “ That those 
words be there inserted.” 


Sir R. PAGET said, he hoped the 
Committee would remember that at the 
close of their proceedings the other night 
they had the benefit of listening to a 
very able speech by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Local Go- 
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vernment Board. The right hon Gentle- 
man clearly put before the Committee 
the reasons which had induced him to 
come to the conclusion that a change in 
those who had the duty of administering 
the Poor Law would not have any 
material effect on the administration of 
the Poor Law itself. There could be no 
doubt as to the views held by the right 
hon. Gentleman, because he expressed 
them very distinctly. The right hon. 
Gentleman said— 

“ He laid down this principle : that the Guar- 
dians in rural parishes could not give outdoor 
relief except under the regulations of the Local 
Government Board, and those regulations safe- 
guarded the ratepayers.” 

Later on the right hon. Gentleman said— 

“There was no power to grant outdoor relief 
except in accordance with the orders of the 
Local Government Board, and those orders were 
in force in every part of the Kingdom.” 

The right hon. Gentleman concluded by 
saying— 

“The Board of Guardians were simply the 
machinery by which the regulations of the 
Local Government Board were carried out.” 
The right hon. Gentleman’s arguments 
were in the direction of an assertion that 
so supreme was the power of the Local 
Government Board that the ratepayers 
were protected and uniformity of system 
was assured. The right hon. Gentle- 
man shook his head, but what was the 
meaning of his argument if it wes not— 
“Don’t fear anything; my Department 
has such complete control that the Board 
of Guardians are but the machinery.” 
The right hon. Gentleman meant that the 
regulations were so complete that they 
were bound to be so rigidly followed that 
nobody need fear any extravagance. 
What he (Sir R. Paget) wanted to point 
out was, that the right hon. Gentleman’s 
own Report, published and circulated 
within the last few weeks, entirely re- 
futed and confuted the whole of that 
argument. The ground was taken from 
under the right hon. Gentleman’s feet. 
Since the last meeting of the Committee 
he (Sir R. Paget) had referred to that 
Report. Various comparisons were made 
in it. One of them was the ratio of ex- 
penditure on outdoor relief to the whole 
expenditure on indoor and _  ontdoor 
relief. He found that in North 
Wales the expenditure on outdoor relief 
bore the proportion to the expenditure on 
the whole of the relief of 85 per cent. 
The figure in Shropshire was 40 per 
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cent. Was it possible after that to 
contend that any regulations of the Local 
Government Board were such that they 
could so control the expenditure that they 
could have one system in force in every 
Union? It could not be. The same 
regulations were in force, but the 
administration was different. What was 
to prevent Shropshire, with its 40 per 
cent., sliding back, slowly and steadily, 
until it reached the 85 per cent. of North 
Wales? It was a question entirely of 
administration. What was to prevent 
North Wales from pulling itself together, 
introducing a healthy scale, and gradually 
improving until it reached the high pitch 
of Shropshire? Nothing but adminis- 
tration. He had just now asked a friend, 
who was well-informed on the matter, 
how it was that the percentage in Shrop- 
shire was so extremely low, and the 
reply was, that it was because they had 
hal a generation of men—men of the 
stamp of Sir Baldwin Leighton—influ- 
encing the Boards of Guardians in the 
direction of putting their system of Poor 
Law administration on the soundest 
basis. Another table showed a com- 
parison of the number of poor relieved— 
indoor and out—per thousand of the 
population. In Norfolk they were 44 
per thousand; in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire they were 18 per thousand. 
To take the comparison in the larger 
area for the Local Government Board 
groups, they found that in the North- 
West groups the number was 19 per 
thousand, and in the South-West group 
38 per thousand. The Report dealt with 
figures and facts, but it did not attempt 
to explain away the matter. Those 
who knew the ‘secrets of administration 
knew that it was administration, and 
that alone, which had caused this dis- 
crepancy. He would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman’s attention to another com- 
parison, also from his Report, and that 
was with regard to old-age inmates of 
the Unions, those who were over 65 
years of age. There was an interesting 
table showing what was the proportion 
borne by the inmates of workhouses of 
65 years of age and upwards to the whole 
population of that age. They found that in 
Hertfordshire there was, per thousand of 
recipients of indoor relief, no fewer than 
364 ; practically one in three. In West- 
moreland the number was 147 per thou- 
sand. In the one case the numbers were 
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one in three, and in the other case one in 
seven. Those differences were extraor- 
dinary. Again, in connection with work- 
house expenditure, they found that in 
Rutlandshire the consumption of wines 
and spirits was nearly 13s. per head of 
the inmates of the workhouses, whilst in 
the Leeds Union it was }d. per head. To 
what was the difference owing ? Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the con- 
sumption of wines and’ spirits was owing 
to the stimulants being prescribed by the 
medical officers. 

Sir R. PAGET said, he thought that, 
if the right hon. Gentleman would make 
personal visits to some of these places, he 
would find that this expenditure was 
owing more to the orders and administra- 
tion of the Boards of Guardians them- 
selves than to the action of the medical 
officers. A strict Board of Guardians 
would say to their medical officer—* We 
cannot allow expenditure to run away 
from us in this way.” His (Sir R. 
Paget’s) contention was that, no matter 
what regulations were in force, adminis- 
trative ingenuity would drive a coach 
and four through them all. He did not 
make any charge whatever against the 
Boards of Guardiansof the future, but he 
wished to ask whether there was any 
reason to believe that, if the Boards came 
to be composed of a very different class 
of persons from that which now supplied 
the Guardians, the administration of the 
Poor Law would tend in the direction of 
strictness and economy rather than of 
laxity ? Since the Poor Law reform of 
1834 things had very much changed. 
The labouring man was better off; he 
was better fed, better clothed, and better 
housed ; he was more independent, and 
in every way better fitted for the position 
he might have to take under this Bill. 
He wanted the right hon. Gentleman to 
consider gravely what might be the 
possible effect of his measure. The 
question was really of such magnitude, 
and required to be treated with such 
minuteness, if it were treated properly, 
that the circumstances of the moment 
were not favourable to the due discussion 
of the measure. The House was attenu- 
ated, and the circumstances were such 
that it surely could not be a reasonable 
time for entering into so great a ques- 
tion. The lesson of 1834 was a bitter 
lesson, lax principles of administration 
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having been allowed to creep in until 
they corrupted the whole of the body 
politic. That state of things had now 
been put an end to by a_ gradual 
and steady improvement in _ the 
administration of the Poor Law. The 
sum and substance of all Poor Law 
management and expenditure was ad- 
ministration. They all knew that there 
was still great room for improvement, 
and great demand for reform. Since 1834 
there had been no great consideration of 
the Poor Law. The time had come 
when there ought to be such a considera- 
tion, and when full inquiry was needed. 
The Commission on, Old Age Pensions 
dealt, no doubt, with a very important 
matter, but something further was needed. 
There was the question of classification 
of workhouses 





An hon. Memper, rising to Order, 
asked whether the hon. Baronet was 
speaking to the Question ? 

Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN ealled 
on Sir R. Paget to proceed. 


Srr R. PAGET said, that those who 
had heard the important speech delivered 
“by the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board (Mr. H. H. Fowler) would 
agree with him that it would be hardly 
respectful to the right hon. Gentleman if 
the points dealt with in that speech were 
left unnoticed. There were no Party 
politics on this question. There was an 
earnest desire, on both sides of the 
House he believed, to improve the system 
of Poor Law administration. He feared 
that hasty action without’ the possibility 
of proper consideration might lead once 
more to a state of things as melancholy, 
degrading, and ruinous as that which was 
pointed out in the Report of 1834. One 
could not rest. content under a state of 
things in which one out of every three 
or four persons of the age of 65 was now 
receiving relief, whilst one in 18 out of 
the whole population was also in receipt 
of relief last year, instead of the 
gradual reduction which one had been 
looking for; and finding year by year 
there was a distinct and marked increase 
in the number of those who obtained 
relief, the matter was one of great and 
national importance, and he thought it 
was well worthy of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s careful consideration. 

Sir A. HAYTER (Walsall) said, he 
hoped the Committee would not delay 
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long before rejecting this Amendment. 
It seemed to him that there were three 
decisive flaws in it, every one of which 
should induce the Committee to reject it. 
The first was, that it rendered it compul- 
sory on the Local Government Board to 
send down and make inquiry as to who 
were fit persons to serve on the Board ; 
secondly, it would add to the bureau- 
cratic character of the Bill by adding to 
the duties of the Local Government 
Board; and, lastly, it was absolutely 
contrary to the whole spirit of the Bill. 
The first sub-section of the clause said— 

“(1) There shall be no ew officio or nominated 

Guardians.” 
He would ask any Member of the Com- 
mittee if the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Carnarvon was not directly 
in the teeth of that sub-section? The 
Amendment would take the selection of a 
section of the Guardians out of the hands 
of the ratepayers and place it in the hands 
of the Local Government Board. He had 
listened to the speeches which had 
been made in favour of the Amendment, 
and had not heard a single argument 
which could get over any one of the 
flaws he had pointed out. For that 
reason he thought they ought not to con- 
tinue the discussion. 

Mr. CAVENDISH (Derbyshire, W.) 
said, he ventured to make a few remarks, 
because he had the honour at the present 
moment to hold the position of Chairman 
of a Board of Guardians in North Lons- 
dale. He was bound to say that that 
position had not been conferred upon him 
because of any merits of his own. He 
had been selected because of the services 
of his grandfather, who had preceded him 
in the post, and who, since 1834, had 
done his best to administer, in a proper 
spirit, the Poor Law in the district in 
which he resided. He (Mr. Cavendish) 
could quite understand, and heartily 
supported, the desire of the Government 
to abolish the existirg system of ex officio 
Guardians. Under the present system, 
as the right hon. Gentleman in charge of 
the Bill had pointed out on Friday night, 
the Magistrates were scattered about in 
such numbers in different parts of the 
country that there was nothing like 
uniformity. He, however, should regret 
to see the ex officio Guardians abolished, 
and he hoped they would find some means 
of securing some sort of ex officio mem- 
bership. Lz officios had, on the whole, 
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and considering their difficult position, 
done their work well, and it would be 
difficult for many of these to continue 
members of the Boards under the elective 
system, seeing that they had numerous 
and most important duties to discharge in 
other capacities. Take the case of the 
Secretary to the Treasury (Sir J. T. 
Hibbert). That right hon. Gentleman 
had done an immense amount of good in 
the Union with which he (Mr. Caven- 
dish) was connected, but now, having 
regard to his official duties at the Trea- 
sury, he would be incapable of performing 
the duties of an elected Guardian. No 
doubt the right hon. Gentleman would 
consent to serve as an ex officio member, 
and at certain times, when grave necessity 
for it arose, would be able to give the 
Board the benefit of his advice. The 
right hon. Gentleman had duties to _per- 
form in connection with the County 
Council, and in the future he might have 
others in connection with the Parish and 
District Councils. It would be a great 
misfortune if the valuable services and 
experience of such manufacturers as the 
right hon. Gentleman could not be 
availed of. He, therefore, hoped the 
Government might discover some way, 
either by this or some other Amendment, 
of utilising the services of such gen- 
tlemen. 

Mr. LUTTRELL (Devon, Tavistock) 
said, there was now a clear issue before 
the House. They had to decide whether 
they should allow these ex officio 
Guardians to continue, or whether they 
should require Boards of Guardians to be 
composed entirely of representatives of 
the people. They had heard a great 
deal in the course of the Debate as to the 
merits of ex officio members of Boards of 
Guardians. He was sure they on that 
(the Ministerial) side of the House desired 
in no way to minimise the efforts of those 
gentlemen who had given up their time 
at great sacrifice to themselves to serve 
the public on Boards of Guardians. But 
he would point out that it was a question 
of principle. It was a question as to 
whether they wished to have a really re- 
presentative government in the localities 
—government by the people unhampered 
and unfettered by any nominees or men 
appointed by Local or Central Bodies. 
They wanted to have in the local dis- 
tricts their local representatives carrying 
ou their work unhampered by ex officio 
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Guardians. The hon. Member for Car- 
narvon, no doubt, was a gentleman of 
great experience in these matters, and his 
views were entitled to great respect. 
The hon. Member proposed that Boards 
of Guardians should have the power of 
nominating men to act with them. What 
was the reason of his Amendment? He 
told them he moved it because he was 
afraid that if there were no continuity of 
ex officio Guardians—that was to say, of 
men of leisure and wide experience— 
there would be maladministration of poor 
relief. The hon. Member told them also 
that he feared that unless these gentle- 
men were appointed or nominated in some 
form or other they would not take part 
in the work of Boards of Guardians. 
That was entirely contrary to all their 
experience. They had found in County 
Council elections that men who, pre- 
viously to the Local Government Act 
of 1888, had taken part in local 
affairs were willing to stand for 
election as County Councillors. His 
hon. Friend wished to almost force 
the ex officio class on Boards of Guar- 
dians. Well, a good many faults had 
been attributed to the squires, but he 
(Mr. Luttrell) had never heard before 
that they were at all bashful, and he 
believed that they would be perfectly 
willing to come forward for election. 
One hon. Member had said that ex officios 
would not stand for election because they 
were too busy. If such were the case, 
how could they afford the time to take 
part now in the administration of local 
relief ? A great deal had been said 
about the evils which were apparent in 
Poor Law administration previously to 
the year 1834; but these evils had arisen 
mainly, or very greatly, through the 
action of the very class of men whom 
his hon. Friend now proposed to put on 
the Boards of Guardians. Lord Althorp, 
when he introduced the Poor Law Bill 
of 1834, said that— 

“ From the conclusion of the last century up 
to the present time the Magistracy of this 
country, though acting with very good feelings 
of humanity. had in the administration of the 
Poor Laws fallen into considerable mistakes, 
an| he had himself, in his own situation as a 
Magistrate, not unfrequently felt bound to act 
upon bad and erroneous principles in this 
respect. With this view, he should propose that 
Justices should not in future have the power of 
ordering parochial relief to persons in their own 
homes—he meant outdoor relief to the poor.” 


The proposal of the Government was to 
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give the people more representative power. 
By granting increased representative. 
power in 1236 Parliament, to a large 
extent, abolished the evils which then 
existed, and he believed that when a 
still greater increase of representative 
power was given the Poor Law admin- 
istration would be still further im- 
proved. It was not necessary to have 
such Guardians as his hon. Friend 
proposed, because there was now a 
Central Authority. The President of the 
Local Government Board stated the 
other night that he had ample power to 
safeguard the interests of the ratepayers 
and to prevent any wanton or undue ex- 
penditure on Poor Law relief. He (Mr. 
Luttrell) hoped that the Committee 
would shortly go to a Division, and he 
felt perfectly convinced that in one 
Lobby would be found the friends of 
privilege, and in the other Lobby the 
friends of democratic representation, un- 
hampered by officialism. 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN, 
in supporting the Amendment, said that, 
although he did not in any sense approve 
of the present system of ex officio or 
nominated Guardians, he felt that a 
strong case was made out by the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
when he pointed out that in some place 
there were too many such Guardians, 
and in other cases too few. While their 
attendance was irregular, and many only 
put in an appearance on special occasions 
when there were offices to be filled up, 
all agreed that some change in the sys- 
tem was necessary, but he could not see 
why they should on that ground get rid 
ef ex officios altogether. No one would 
deny that ex officio Guardians had 
rendered most useful service in Poor Law 
administration, The test to be applied 
was outdoor relief, and they all knew 
that prior to 1834 the country was being 
pauperised by that system of relief. Re- 
turns which had recently been published 
showed that in those Unions which were 
largely controlled by ex officio Guardians 
the smallest amount of outdoor relief was, 
as a rule, paid ; and vice versé. Wales, 
for itistance, stood very badly indeed 
with respect to outdoor relief; the per- 
rentage was 80°8, whereas for the whole 
Kingdom it was 53°7. That was, he 
believed, partly attributable to the fact 
that in Wales the ex officio Guardians 
were less regular in their attendance than 
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elsewhere. In some cases, too, the pro- 
ceedings were conducted in Welsh, a 
language which the ex officios did not 
understand. Wrexham, however, had a 
smaller expenditure for outdoor relief 
than any other Union in Wales. The 
Wrexham Union, however, was controlled 
by an ex officio Chairman, and that was 
the explanation of the low expenditure. 
He believed that the President of the 
Local Government Board was heartily in 
favour of everything which this Amend- 
ment was intended to produce. The 
right hon. Gentleman had told the Com- 
mittee that he was in favour of the pre- 
sent ex officio Guardians being returned 
on the Poor Law Boards in the future ; 
that he believed they were sure to be 
elected, and that their position and in- 
fluence on the Boards would be strength- 
ened because they were elected. That 
might be true of a great part of England. 
No doubt the majority of the most active 
and most useful ex officios would be 
elected inder the provisions of the Bill. 
But the Bill applied not only to Eng- 
land, but to Wales; and did the right 
hon. Gentleman think that in the Welsh- 
speaking parts of Wales there would be 
the slightest chance of these Magistrates 
being elected on the Boards of Guar- 
dians ? He supposed that the Magistrates 
who had recently been appointed would 
be elected on the Boards ; but, speaking 
from personal experience—his father 
having been for 25 years the Chairman of 
a Welsh Union—he could tell the right 
hon. Gentleman that in the greater part 
of Wales it would be as easy for the 
camel to go through the eye of a needle 
as for an ex officio Guardian to be elected 
under this: Bill. Take what had occurred 
in the case of the County Council of 
Denbighshire. Of the 48 Councillors 
only 11 were Magistrates, and every one 
of these eleven came from the most 
eastern part of the county where the 
people were almost entirely English or 
English-speaking. But in the most 
western part of the county he was per- 
fectly certain that no ex officio Guardian 
of the class which the right hon. Gentle- 
man desired to see elected would be re- 
turned on the new Poor Law Boards. 
Surely, if it were important that men 
who had experience in the administration 
of the Poor Law—men who were placed 
beyond the temptations that others 
might be under; men who had always 
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striven to keep down the poor rates— 
should be returned on the new Boards, 
the fact that no such men would be 
placed on the Boards in a great many 
parts of Wales wasa very good argument 
in favour of the Amendment, or of some 
provision excepting Wales from this 
clause of the Bill. Looking generally at 
the clause, he should say that he thought 
it was a disastrous thing to enter into 
this reform of the Poor Law hurriedly at 
this season of the year. He thought this 
question far transcended any other ques- 
tion dealt with in the Bill. It was all 
very well to set up Parish Councils and 
District Councils. It was all very well 
to democratise our system of parochial 
government of our Boards by which 
sanitation was carried out. These Boards 
offered nv strong temptations to corrup- 
tion ; but when they proposed to set up 
a body which not only levied rates, but 
could distribute these rates amongst the 
people who elected the members of that 
body, it was a serious matter to England, 
while in Wales it would be disastrous. 
He supported the Amendment because 
he thought it would give in all cases just 
that amount of control and that amount 
of safeguard which was most importaat 
when it was proposed to bring a funda- 
mental change like this into operation. 

Mr. LAMBERT (Devon, South 
Molton) said, he thought the hon. Gentle- 
man would have some trouble in getting 
the Welsh Members to agree with him 
that Wales ought to be excluded from 
the operation of the clause. With re- 
gard to the Amendment before the Com- 
mittee, he was surprised that it should 
have been moved by the hon. Member 
for Arfon, after that hon. Gentleman 
had passed such severe strictures on the 
ex officio system asa whole. It should 
not be forgotten that the principle of the 
clause had been justified by the Conserva- 
tive Party. It was a principle that was 
contained in the Local Government Act 
of 1888, for which the Party opposite 
were responsible. The Act disestablished 
the ex officios. The work of the county 
had hitherto been carried on by nominated 
Magistrates. 

Mr. W. LONG: They were not ex 
officios. 

Mr. LAMBERT said, the Magistrates 
were not sulijected to popular election ; 
and as they were not under popular con- 
trol the late Government thought it wise 
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to disestablish these gentlemen and bring 
into existence a body placed on the 
broadest franchise. They only left one 
forlorn set of creatures, called the Joint 
Committee, probably as a sort of remem- 
branee of old times. The evils which 
existed prior to 1834 were deplorable ; 
but they did not exist because the Boards 
of Guardians were elected, but because 
they were not elected ; and the Govern- 
ment did not do anything to alter the 
principle of the Poor Law, for what they 
did was merely to bring the system of 
election up to date. He had been a 
member of a Board of Guardians for the 
past six years, and that Board felt so 
strongly on the subject that by a 
very large majority they voted for the 
abolition of the ex officio element. He 
failed to see where the ex officios were 
superior to the elected Guardians. Ma- 
gistrates were nominated ex officios 
because they had some judicial capacity, 
and not because of any capacity for 
dealing with Poor Law affairs. He be- 
lieved that, as the British people had 
never shown themselves ungrateful to 
those who had served them well, the best 
of the ex officio Guardians would be re- 
elected under the Bill, and would thereby 
bring a great deal more dignity and 
weight to the deliberations of the Boards. 
It had been said by the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Arfon Division that, 
as a rule, the ex officios only attended 
when there was some job to be done and 
some patronage to be exercised. He 
would not bring such a sweeping charge 
against them; but he would relieve 
them from such a stigma. He did not 
believe that the existence of ex officios 
on the Boards was necessary in order to 
secure continuity of policy. He believed 
that the provision of the President of the 
Local Government Board providing that 
one-third of the Guardians should retire 
annually was a far better safeguard 
for continuity than any ex officio element 
could possibly be. It was not his expe- 
rience that the ex officios were great 
economists. It was the elected Guar- 
dians that had shown themselves most 
careful of tbe ratepayers’ money ; and he 
felt perfectly sure that, if any Board 
were unduly extravagant, it would not be 
re-elected. He did not know of any body 
of Englishmen who were partial to the 
payment of rates. Most Englishmen 
regarded rates in the same way as Mem- 
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bers of Parliament regarded General 
Elections—necessary evils, all right 
once in a way, but if too often repeated 
liable to become intolerable bores. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite declared that Dis- 
trict Councils were necessary. But, 
then, would it not be a palliable absurdity 
to set up two Boards—the District 
Council and the Board of Guardians in 
the same district? As a ratepayer he 
should protest against any such proposal. 
Ratepayers did not object to have their 
money spent gn objects of usefulness, 
but they did object to spend it on costly 
machinery of administration. The Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board 
had done his best to conduct the Bill 
peaceably through the House, and his 
efforts deserved the praise of all Members; 
but he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would stick to this clause, which would 
place our local government system on a 
sounder basis. 

*Mr. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, Aber- 
cromby) said that, as he had always 
protested against social questions being 
treated from a Party point of view, he 
intended to approach this question solely 
from the standpoint of Poor Law ad- 
ministration. It would have been more 
to the point had the Jast speaker, who 
said he was a member of a Board of 
Guardians which voted for the extinction 
of the ex officio element, given the Com- 
mittee the acts of these ex officios which 
had caused their condemnation. The 
hon. Member said that the ex officios 
attended the Board meetings to do acts 
of jobbery and patronage, but the 
patronage which these Boards gave away 
was not such as specially recommended 
itself to the class from which ex officio 
members were drawn. From what he 
had seen of Local Boards, the presence 
of ex officio members had more than once 
prevented most undesirable jobs which 
were sought to be done, not in the public 
interest, but contrary to it. It was be- 
cause this question was so difficult and 
so special that he was sorry it was 
brought before the country at the present 
crisis when a General Election was so 
near, and not dealt with in a judicial 
spirit after a General Election by a Bill 
with the consensus of the two Front 
Benches. He was rather surprised that 
this Government, which claimed to be a 
decentralising administration, should be 
so inconsistent as to put up one of its 
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members to argue that the ratepayer 
should not be defended by his own 
action, but by a body sitting at White- 
hall. Ifa ratepayer had only to depend 
upon that body he pitied the ratepayer. 
It was once thought that the men who 
paid the rates were fairly entitled to call 
the tune, but the President of the Local 
Government Board had given away his 
whole case by practically acknowledging 
the soundness of the contention that 
under the new suffrage people would 
have the power without the responsi- 
bility of payment. He would be quite 
satisfied if the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board could do something to do 
away with the compound householder. 
In urban districts there was not the same 
danger there was in rural districts, that 
there would be a connection between the 
voting and the administration of out- 
relief. It was important that those 
who had advocated out-relief should 
have brought home to their pockets the 
result of the policy they supported 
at the poll; and if only this were 
secured, he would not hesitate to trust 
the democratic principle; but it was 
wrong that the determination of a policy 
should rest with those who would not 
bear the cost of it. Whilst it was desir- 
able that there should be unifurmity of 
action throughout the country, it was 
also necessary that there should be con- 
siderable local elasticity, and, seeing the 
diversity there was throughout England 
and even in the Metropolis, it was pre- 
posterous to say that the Local Govern- 
ment Board had any appreciable con- 
trolling influence. They could not in 
these days control from Whitehall a 
Local Body elected on the widest suffrage ; 
and it was only in the most extreme cir- 
cumstances that the President of the Local 
Government Board could come to the relief 
of the local ratepayers. It was not a money 
question only, but it was one of the de- 
moralisation of the poorer classes for 
beyond all doubt demoralisation would 
follow the operation of such a clause as this. 
The ratepayers were perfectly prepared to 
pay any rates if only they could produce 
an improvement in the condition of the 
working classes, or even in the condition 
of those who did not work. In this 
matter of the influence of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, he would remind them 
that in this winter, when there was no 
abnormal distress, the President of the 
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Board had been urged to issue a Circular 
to stimulate Local Authorities to do their 
duty. If this were done in the green 
tree what would be done in the dry when 
these Local Boards were formed on an 
electoral basis, and when there might be 
pressure not only to extend outdoor 
relief, but to abolish workhouses? It 
was not likely that the President of 
the Local Government Board could ever 
sufficiently look after the interests of the 
efficient administration of the Poor Law, 
while these Local Democratic Bodies 
have increased power and so little 
responsibility brought home to them. 
He was in favour of the Amendment, 
because it would secure that uniformity 
which the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board desired, with the smallest 
amount of friction. The notaination of 
two or three specially selected men would 
do much to secure wise administration 
in some districts, and would help less- 
informed men to carry out their duties. 
It often happened at present that the 
recommendations of Poor Law Inspectors 
were not at all attended to; and they 
would be still less likely to be listened to 
when there were no nominated or specially 
selected men to cultivate a wise adminis- 
tration by placing their knowledge and 
experience at the disposal of others. In 
some parts of London, and especially at 
the East End, the influence of ex officio 
Guardians had been a very beneficial one. 
These ex officios had been met with cold 
looks at first, but after a time they made 
themselves felt ; and he knew several who 
were now the mainstay of wise relief in 
their districts, and were cordially appre- 
ciated by those who had originally given 
them the cold shoulder. He would say, 
let the suffrage be as wide as they like 
so long as those who voted contributed 
directly towards the money to be spent, 
and would suggest that the Board of 
Guardians should be a body ad hoe, 
elected by all who paid any rates. If 
the present scheme were dropped, and 
such a proposal as he had suggested 
were brought forward with the consent 
of both Parties after the General Elec- 
tion, he felt convinced they would run no 
risk of injuring the great mass of the 
English people, or the true principles of 
Poor Law relief which were now in 
jeopardy. He was quite of opinion that it 
was not necessary that J.P.’s as such 
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should be added to the Boards of 
Guardians ; and he was quite opposed 
to the Magistrates attending the Board 
meetings en bloc. He did not think that 
occurred. He had been an ex officio 
Guardian for 13 years, and he attended 
the meetings when he had leisure. 
But now, unfortunately, he bad not the 
leisure, and did not attend the meetings ; 
yet it was probable that his name went 
to swell the list that was read out the 
other day. He did not believe the ex 
officio Guardians of that Board ever 
turned up to affect improperly the 
action of the Board; they had never 
done so to carry a job for themselves ; 
but he had known, in other rural 
Boards such happen and elected members 
come up in_ strength when they 
wanted to appoint an auctioneer to 
the office of road surveyor. In conclu- 
sion, he should again express regret that 
the Government should have brought for- 
ward this clause at all. It only showed for 
the fiftieth time that the extremity of a 
Government was the measure of its prin- 
ciples. 


*Mr. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) 
said, it was only natural that this Debate 
should take a very wide range. For his 
part, however, he intended to confine 
himself strictly to the Amendment which 
had been moved by his hon, Friend 
the Member for the Arfon Division. 
If anyone listened to the speech of his 
hon. Friend they would see that he drew 
a distinct line between the ex officios who 
did not attend to their duties and those 
who did. The objection some of them 
had to the proposal of the Government 
was not that it interfered with and 
altered the existing system, but that it 
indiscriminately swept away good and 
bad together without putting any sub- 
stitute, even for a short time, in the place 
of the valuable elements it would remove. 
The right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board gave 
them very elaborate figures the other 
night which showed the extraordinary dis- 
proportion there was between the number 
of the ex officio and elected Guardians. 
He thought the right hon. Gentleman 
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might well have spared them, for, after all, 
his figures only proved one thing, and that 
was that the distribution of Magistrates in 
the different parts of the country was 
very unequal. The great majority of 
these gentlemen who had been appointed 
by one Government or another as Jus- 
tices of the Peace had not applied for or 
accepted the appointment with the view 
of becoming Guardians at all, but for the 
purpose of performing the duties of their 
office as Magistrates. No one would 
deny that a considerable portion of ex 
officio Guardians did most valuable work ; 
the fact that about 250 out of 630 Chairmen 
of Boards of Guardians were taken from 
the class of ex officio Guardians put that 
matter out of dispute ; and when they 
considered that the ex officio Guardians 
regularly in attendance were in the pro- 
portion of 1 to 10 elected Guardians, they 
saw that the services of those who 
atteuded were valued most highly by 
those who had the best opportunity of 
judging of their services—namely, their 
elected colleagues. That being so, ought 
they not to think once or twice before 
they swept away in this rongh-and-ready 
way all these valuable elements on Boards 
of Guardians? The President of the 
Local Government Board told them it 
was impossible to trace any discrepancies 
of administration to the proportion of 
ex officios on the Board, but the right 
hon. Gentleman did not give them any 
figures to show that on the Boards where 
Poor Law administration was conducted 
most wisely there was not a directing 
element of ex officio Guardians. He was 
not sure the right hon. Gentleman would 
be disposed to deny that on many of 
these Boards, which ranked highest in 
the estimation of the Local Government 
Board, there were not a few individuals 
belonging to this much abused ex officio 
class who exercised so much influence 
that they were the real leaders. He 
should like to know very much whether 
anyone would deny that fact. But what 
the right hon. Gentleman added about 
the nominated Guardians in Jondon was 
of considerable importance in considering 
the Amendment now before the Com- 
mittee. He admitted there was not a 
large number, but he thought the right 
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hon. Gentleman said there were 23, and 
that he had recently added to their 
number. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The 23 in- 
cluded my nominations. 

*Mr. H. HOBHOUSE asked why the 
right hon. Gentleman added to the num- 
ber at all if the nominated and ex officio 
Guardians were a useless element ? Why 
had he not taken the line he did about 
the qualification of Guardians and de- 
clined to add to the number ? His action 
showed that in the opinion of the right 
hon. Gentleman they formed a valuable 
element on certain Boards of Guardians. 
He was not acquainted with the details 
of Poor Law administration in London, 
but he was sure there were Boards 
where the nominated Guardians had done 
valuable service, where they would be 
very much missed if swept away, and 
under the new state of things there 
would be many other Boards, where 
similarly appointed Guardians might 
render extremely valuable service. After 
all, his hon, Friend’s proposal was only 
to extend to other parts of the country 
what prevailed in London, and if made 
more optional in form it would give 
discretion to the Local Government 
Board to add to the number where it 
was considered beneficial, as admittedly 
was the case in many parts of 
London. Then he wished to allude to 
the extraordinary argument used by the 
right hon. Gentleman with regard to the 
real effect of this clause. The right 
hon. Gentleman said they were not 
in any way altering the principles of 
administration—that no set of gentlemen 
were more opposed to that than the Go- 
vernment. He (Mr. Hobhouse) thought 
that by altering the mode of election, by 
sweeping away all the ex officio element, 
they were very likely to alter the prin- 
ciples of administration. How was it, if 
the principles of administration depended 
on the Order of the Local Government 
Board, they had such extraordinary 
differences in the proportion of indoor 
and outdoor relief all over the country, 
and even in the Metropolis? When he 
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spoke of the Metropolis he ought to 
remind the hon. Gentleman, one of 
the Metropolitan Members who spoke 
the other night with such a light heart 
on the subject of Poor Law reform, that 
in London they had a great safeguard 
against lax administration which did not 
prevail in other parts of the country ; 
they had no common poor fund in other 
counties in England. If the Go- 
vernment were introducing a form of 
administration analogous to that, they 
would have a stronger case for claiming 
that they would not dangerously relax 
Poor Law administration in other parts 
of the country. If, however, the right 
hon. Gentleman’s argument was really 
a good one, that the administration 
of the Poor Law depended, after all, 
on central control, did he not see the 
proposal of his hon. Friend was the 
very thing he needed to strengthen his 
hands and to render the central control 
more efficient ? Surely, if the right hon. 
Gentleman stood on his belief in his own 
principles, he ought most readily to accept 
this proposal—at wny rate, in the optional 
form he (Mr. Hobhouse) had suggested. 
They were told the Government did not 
wish to weaken the Poor Law administra- 
tion, and there was no risk of that being 
done, in spite of the election being in the 
hands of the compound householders. 
That, he was bound to remind some hon. 
Friends of his who called “ question” 
just now, was one of the vital changes 
in the system of Poor Law election, 
althought it did not fall within the con- 
fines of this clause. This was the first 
occasion on which they had been justified, 
perhaps, in calling attention to this most 
important change in Poor Law adminis- 
tration, which was caused by putting the 
voting power in country districts into the 
hands of a class who did not directly 
contribute to the rates. This, to his mind, 
was far more important than abolishing 
plural voting or removing ex officio Guar- 
dians. Then some hon. Members said that 
all the good men who sat as ex officios 
would be able to be returned as elected 
Guardians. Were they quite sure of 
that ; were there not many of these men 
who for various reasous would not care to 
go through a popular election ? They were 
not all so strong and active as his hon. 
Friend. Some of them were advanced 
in years; and he thought that age 
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and experience was no disqualification 
for wise administration of the Poor Law. 
After all, they must not put physical 
strength too high in the competition for 
public service, and they should remember 
that all men were not equally qualified 
for these sometimes severe contests. 
Others might be prevented from con- 
testing from over scrupulousness and 
from motives that were not fully appre- 
ciated in this House, but which, neverthe- 
less, did bear weight with some excellent 
men, and prevented them from re-seeking 
by popular election posts they had 
held by other means. That was not 
all. They were sweeping away all 
these ex officio posts, but they were 
not creating others. ‘They were not add- 
ing Aldermen to the District Councils, 
He was not advocating that at present, 
though he thought the institution had 
worked extremely well in the County 
Councils. If they were adding Alder- 
men to the District Councils he thought 
that would provide posts that some 
of these valuable men could fill; but 
instead of that they were forcing these 
men to enter into competition with 
their fellow-elected Guardians, and in 
many cases it would be a question 
whether the squire, who had done great 
service, should run an election contest 
against a fellow-parishioner who had been 
an equally valuable member of a Board of 
Guardians. These were practical difficul- 
ties against these men getting elected. 
He was not sure, moreover, whether the 
fact of a man having administered Poor 
Law relief somewhat sternly, and yet 
with a full sense of justice, always made 
him the most acceptable as a popular 
candidate. In the election of the future 
they must guard against having promises 
of lax administration made an inducement 
to the electors to return a man at the 
head of the poll. Surely there were many 
reasons to make them desire to keep 
some of these men. They wanted con- 
tinuity in their administration, and he 
did not see how the fact that the 
Guardians were to be elected for three 
years was going to preserve continuity 
at the first election. They wanted 
some variety, a certain number of men 
who were not always looking to their 
prospects at the next election, who 
had more of an independent position 
than any popularly-elected men could 
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have. After all, Poor Law administra- 
tion was somewhat different from the 
administration of other local matters. 
The Guardians did not spend public 
money on purely public objects, but in 
relieving private individuals—and there 
was much more room for favouritism, for 
the influence of the softer influences of 
human nature, than there was in the dry 
administration of sanitary and other local 
matters. All that ought to be borne in 
mind when dealing with this branch of 
local administration, and he thought the 
Government would be wise, if they could 
not accept the proposal as it stood on the 
Paper, to accept some proposal calculated 
to attain the same results for, say, a 
limited space of time. He ventured to 
think that unless they had some power of 
this kind vested in some _ superior 
authority they would not get in the 
future, in many Unions, what they all, in 
their heart of hearts, desired to get, a 
wise administration of the Poor Law, 
which they had had for the last 60 
years. 


Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
said, there was really such a strong feel- 
ing in his coustituency upon this subject 
that he felt bound to say a few words in 
support, at least, of the principle of the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Carnarvonshire (Mr. Rathbone), and in 
support also of the very able, sympathetic, 
and well-informed contention of the bon. 
Member for Somerset (Mr. H. Hob- 
house) who had just sat down. The 
feeling amongst his principal supporters 
was this : that the dispensation of relief as 
a personal aid to particular individuals 
did differentiate the Poor Law adminis- 
tration from almost all other kinds of 
public duty. It was thought most 
objectionable that the dispensers of the 
public bounty should be elected by the 
very men who were to partake of the 
benefits. That was the great and car- 
dinal objection. Moreover, the principle 
of this Amendment was really carrying 
out that which already existed. The 
present Poor Law Guardians, with all 
their defects and shortcomings, were 
largely popularly-elected or nominated, 
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or appointed, ex officio; but even those 
who were elected were not elected by any 
of those who really did not pay the rates, 
or of whom it might be said did not 
properly feel them. That, again, was 
the great objection to almost everything 
in this Clause 19. Then it was felt that 
after the earlier clauses of the Bill 
whereby it had been declared, despite all 
their objections, that those who did not 
pay the rates, or who did not pay the 
rates directly, should have the voting 
power, after all that it was thought 
there was an accumulative weight and 
momentum of objection against these 
Poor Law Guardians. They appre- 
hended that there would be probably a 
great increase of relief if this clause 
should, unhappily, ever become law, 
which they trusted devoutly it never 
would, and which never should if they 
could possibly prevent it. So great was 
this danger that his constituents appre- 
hended there would be an amount of un- 
necessary relief given that might amount 
to a large system of national corruption. 
Then there was this further fear: that 
the best men who now served on the 
Board of the Poor Law Guardians would 
not consent to stand. That matter had 
been so very well put by the last speaker 
that he need not labour it ; but it was felt 
that many men who were most highly 
qualified by experience, by sentiment, 
and by local knowledge for the posts of 
Guardians were not fitted to go through 
what they called the rough-and-tumble 
of a popular election. [An hon. MeEm- 
BER: Why?] He would not go into the 
reason why ; it was sufficient for him to 
state the fact, and he would appeal to his 
hon. Friends around him if that were not 
the fact? They did not speak feelingly; 
they were prepared to go through this 
rough-and-tumble, as they did not only 
for Parliament, but many other institu- 
tions ; but they knew there were many 
of the best members of these Boards 
who would not consent. Moreover, they 
had not the time, and were not prepared 
to bear all the rebuffs that beset those 
who went through this ordeal. If the 
best men were not secured for the work 
it would be a great national loss; and 
there was this further danger: that if 
these men were displaced they would be 
replaced by a set of second-rate profes- 
sional politicians. [A laugh.] The hon, 
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Member for Sunderland (Mr. Storey) 
laughed ; his conscience made him do so, 
for he knew that would be the case per- 
fectly well. The danger was quite 
obvious ; and whatever happened at the 
election of County Councils, School 


Boards, and the like, at all events 
they should keep out of the 
Poor Law Boards of Guardians 


the professional politicians who would 
run for the purpose of administering the 
Poor Law for their own political 
interests ; he could not imagine anything 
more dangerous than that the Poor Law 
should be administered according to the 
requirements of professional politicians. 
Then there was the precedent of Alder- 
men. Already the principle was ac- 
knowledged for the County Council, and 
he believed there were Aldermen iu all 
Municipal Corporations, and surely what 
was good for municipal life must be 
equally good for the Poor Law administra- 
tion. Bnt there was a far greater argu- 
ment for having Aldermen iu the Poor 
Law administration, because in muni- 
cipal life the administration did not dis- 
pense benefits as in the case of the Poor 
Law. These appeared to his friends in 
his Division to be unanswerable argu- 
ments, and to constitute grave objections 
to the clause, and therefore he should 
vote, at least, in favour of the principle of 
the Amendment. 


*Srr F. S. POWELL (Wigan) said, 
he spoke on this subject as having had 
experience as a Guardian in a West End 
London parish, and as an ex officio 
Guardian for the Union of Bradford. 
His first remark would be that the Go- 
vernment, us on the now historic Clause 
13, had failed to see the great difference 
of administration which arose from the 
difference in the character of the admin- 
istrators. If they changed the trustees 
he believed they invariably changed the 
character of the trust. He happened to 
be the only ex officio Guardian ov the 
Bradford Board, but he thought he 
might venture to say that the judicial 
faculty acquired by the administration of 
justice was of great value on a Board of 
Guardians. He believed a Magistrate 
who had sat on a seat of justice for some 
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years did acquire the most valuable habit 
of testing cases on their own merits, 
and casting aside those feelings of pre- 
possession and prejudice which were so 
attractive to the novice and so fatal to 
careful and wise administration. And 
he wished to make this further remark 
as to ex officio Guardians, that he 
believed the Boards of Guardians derived 
great advantage from these on account 
of their permanent tenure. He believed 
that many of the ex officio members who 
had been chosen as Chairmen of Boards 
of Guardians had continued to hold the 
position during a long series of years. 
Though it might be true the ex officio 
might be one among many, his experience 
was large and valuable, and he counted 
far more in the deliberation of his col- 
leagues than would be expected from 
their number. If he chose he might refer 
toa distinguished personage who had for 
many years a conspicuous position on a 
Board of Guardians in the County of Lan- 
caster. During his residence in Lancashire 
he was present on every occasion that the 
Board met, and he knew how valuable 
his services had been to the administra- 
tion of the Poor Law by that Board. 
There was this further recommendation 
—namely, the independence. He be- 
lieved it was very important that the 
gentleman exercising the function of a 
Guardian should be thoroughly indepen- 
dent, and he believed that a man wno 
might lose his seat at the next election 
might not give that consideration to all 
the cases which their nature deserved. 
He did not believe that economy always 
rendered a Guardian popular; but, on 
the contrary, the Guardian who was most 
popular was often the man who was most 
kind, to use a general phrase, or, in 
other words, who was most liberal with 
other people’s money. There was another 
point on which he ventured somewhat to 
join issue with his right hon. Friend the 
President of the Local Government 
Board. The right hon. Gentleman some- 
what overrated the effective influence of 
central authority upon local administra- 
tion. It was not possible for any Central 
Board, without absolutely binding down 
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the Guardians with rigid rules, to enforce 
that similarity of policy which was desir- 
able. He thought they might gain ad- 
vantage by looking to what had taken 
place in the East End of London. He 
regretted the absence from that House of 
Mr. Pell, who had done so much for the 
Poor Law administration. Mr. Pell was 
the first man in the East End of London 
to do away with outdoor relief over a 
wide area. He was not aware of any 
change in the central law corresponding 
to that change of law in three Unions. 
The change was so great as to amount to 
a revolution. Again, he (Sir F. S. 
Powell) was a Guardian in a parish in 
the West End of London, and he could 
remember kindness of a lavish character, 
which surprised him as a Yorkshire 
Guardian ; then came a Chairman who 
practised severity, and on this Chairman’s 
retirement there was again a return to 
liberality. Even the same Guardians 
could not act precisely alike in good 
times and bad times. When times were 
prosperous and work plentiful they would 
be inclined to regard every applicant for 
relief as, prima facie, an impostor, but at 
other times when work was scarce they 
would sympathise with any decent man 
who came before the Board. He believed 
that the influence of just severity in the 
one case, and of undue kindness in the 
other, would cause modifications in the 
administration of the Poor Law. He 
did not regret such modifications, because 
he believed they really gave that elasticity 
to the administration which was of 
great value, and, in fact, in some 
eases rendered the administration of 
the Poor Law possible. He _ believed 
that strict and fair, but austere, Guardians 
would decline to help a widow in the 
first days of her widowhood, while 
Guardians of a liberal tendency would 
give aid in these cases. Those who were 
the best administrators of charity told 
him they had scarcely known a case 
where a widow had been injured by 
refusal, because she was sure to have 
some friend to help her ; whilst they had 
searcely known a case where a widow 
received assistance without injury to her 
independence and force of character. It 
was impossible by a rigid law to produce 
rigid uniformity. There was great force 
in what fell from his hon. Friend with 
reference to the disparity between the 
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different districts, and it was certain that 
there should be—he did not say absolute 
identity, but, speaking roughly, a great 
correspondence between the amount of 
pauperism and the umount of education. 
At the head of the list his hon. Friend 
had read they had Norfolk, and at the 
foot they had the West Riding, Lancashire 
being next. Lancashire and the West 
Riding were two districts adjoining each 
other, they were similar, being manu- 
facturing districts, and they stood in a 
position of nearly complete identity as re- 
garded pauperism, occupying the best posi- 
tion on the list. Wise administration was 
at the roo: of the matter. When there was 
an intelligent and independent population 
like that in Lancashire and the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, and a Board of 
Guardians who worked with the popular 
feeling which was in favour of indepen- 
dence and intelligence, there was a low 
scale of Poor Law relief. When they 
had such discrepancies as had been 
pointed out by his hon. Friend, they 
showed that the mere law from the 
Central Authority did not suffice to pro- 
duce uniformity, but that uniformity 
arose from the administration of indi- 
vidual Guardians acting according to 
their sense of what was right and best 
for the people. The truth was, so far as 
he could see, that what was desired was 
not the popularity of individual Guardians 
with the certainty of re-election, but a 
course of administration which would be 
conducive to the welfare of the popula- 
tion. 


*Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
did not wish to prolong a discussion 
which, in his opinion, had occupied quite 
long enough, but he should like to point 
out that as the Amendment was narrow 
and restricted to one point it would be 
convenient to dispose of it before they 
proceeded to another Amendment which 
raised the whole issue. He declared that 
no act of the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board had been attended with 
more satisfactory results to the country 
than the lowering of the qualification of 
Guardians. He could bear personal 


testimony to this. In two considerable 
parishes in his own constituency it had 
resulted in the election of popular Guar- 
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dians of a different type from those 
previously elected, and who, he would 
venture to say, would discharge their 
duties even better than the Guardians of 
the ordinary type. The Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Carnarvonshire 
was really as futile as it was inconsistent 
with the principles of the Bill. What 
did his hon. Friend expect the head of the 
Local Government Board todo? Was 
he to select the best men? The best 
men would probably be selected by the 
parishes themselves as elected Guardians, 
and if the right hon. Gentleman was to 
select men whom the electors would have 
rejected that would be a most unsatisfac- 
tory result. They had been warned in 
very eloquent terms by the hon, Member 
for Kingston that this system of outdoor 
relief was likely to develop into a grand 
system of national corruption. He should 
like to know whether any man who had 
studied the effects of the Friendly 
Societies, Trades Unions, and all combi- 
nations of men to secure the principle 
of thrift and to avoid the terrible 
results such as they had to face 
in the period before the Poor Law, 
seriously supposed they could ever drift 
back to the period before 1834? In 
order to show the inutility, wanton and 
unpractical nature of this Debate he should 
like to ask hon, Gentlemen opposite whe- 
ther they did not remember the 15th 
February of this year? ‘They were then 
challenged to divide the House against 
this very principle of the qualification and 
mode of election of Boards of Guardians, 
but they did not do so, and did not in 
their speeches seriously challenge the 
right of this House to do away 
with ex officio Guardians, and to 
sweep away plural voting, whilst the 
only argument they advanced was that 
the Poor Law administration ought to be 
dealt with as a whole. Let it be dealt 
with asa whole. Noone would welcome 
that more than the Radical Party, but 
when gentlemen opposite did not dare 
last February to divide the House against 
the single point now before the Com- 
mittee he asked was not the whole of this 
Debate on the Amendment and clause an 
utter sham and mockery of Parliament 
and the country ? 

Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.) ex- 
pressed his regret that the Government 
did not see their way to truncate the 
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Poor Law clauses of the Bill. In refer- 
ence tothe question of ex officio Guardians 
he remarked that even the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board had given them a 
good character, whilst Mr. Alfred Pell, 
whose great success to Poor Law ad- 
ministration had been referred to, was for 
nearly the whole of his career as a 
Guardian ex officio. At least one-third of 
the Chairmen of Boards of Guardians over 
the whole country were ez officio, and he 
failed to see why, except it was to make 
the Bill symmetrical, and because they 
had done their duty, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman wished to abolish them. It had 
been said that they were not absolutely 
punctual in their attendance, but how 
could they be, some of them who were 
ex officio Guardians and also Members of 
that House, when the Prime Minister 
desired their attendance there for 11 
months out of 12? £2 officios in these 
days were an anachronism; he did not 
deny it. He confessed he should like 
himself to be an ex officio Member of 
Parliament for the next 10 years, but 
that was beyond practical politics, and he 
did not see why men who desired to 
serve on Boards of Guardians should not 
go through the mill just as Members of 
Parliament had to do. It was because 
the men who had done their duty on 
Boards of Guardians as ex officios would 
go through the mill and would be elected 
that he confessed he did not see the 
objection to this clause quite as strongly 
as some of his hon. Friends on that side 
of the House. 

Mr. COLERIDGE (Sheffield, Atter- 
cliffe) desired to dispel a few of the 
alarms which seemed to be felt on this 
clause by Members opposite. It was be- 
lieved, apparently, that the abolition of 
nominated or ex officio Guardians would 
tend to the production of a body of elec- 
tive representatives who would dissipate 
public money on behalf of the unde- 
serving poor. He had waited in vain for 
statistics to discover whether or not it 
was true, as alleged, that those Boards of 
Guardians in which the elective principle 
prevailed were more extravagant in their 
expenditure of public money than those 
Boards in which the ex officio element 
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prevailed. It would be paying a bad 
compliment to the industry and ability of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite not to suppose 
that if such arguments were forthcoming, 
founded on fact, they should have heard 
them in this Debate. He did not think 
hon. Geritlemen opposite quite appre- 
ciated the extreme horror that the poor 
had of the brand of pauperism, and he 
thought that had been exemplified in the 
late industrial struggle. Nothing was 
more affecting or praiseworthy than the 
silent, obstinate resistance on the part 
of the poor to going as beggars 
for parochial relief, and that not only in 
the case of those who took part in the 
struggle, and of whom it might be said 
that work was open to them, although 
not on their own terms, but of those who 
had no part or lot in the struggle, and who 
might with a very specious excuse have 
gone to the parish for parochial relief. 
Surely they might argue from the known 
to the unknown, and say that it was a 
happy augury for the future, and showed 
them that the poor themselves were not 
desirous of becoming pauperised, whether 
through ex officio Guardians or through 
Guardians chosen by themselves. It 
was not through elected Guardians that 
in 1834 the rates were dispensed in an 
extravagant manner. It was through the 
ex officio Guardians, who did it for 
reasons best known to themselves, but 
which other people believed were reasons 
not unconnected with the lowering of 
wages. In his judgment, and in the 
judgment of all those who bad had ex- 
perience of the working classes, there 
were no more obstinate or hostile oppo- 
nents of mendicity than the industrious 
poor themselves. 


*Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Uni- 
versity) said, that this had been a most 


interesting and, at the same time, a by 
no means one-sided Debate, having been 
taken part in pretty equally by Members 
on both sides of the House. Such being 
the case, it was rather a strange thing 
for an hon. Gentleman who had taken part 
init to call the Debate a ridiculous Debate, 
as the hon. Member for East Northampton 
had done. Besides the well-sustained 
character of the Debate, the Amendment 
under consideration had proceeded, from 
one of the supporters of the Government, 
and, therefore, there could not be said to 
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be anything of an obstructive element in 
the discussion. This Debate illustrated 
what he ventured to say on the Second 
Reading of this Bill—namely, that when 
the right hon. Gentleman, for reasons 
which were known to himself and not to 
them, introduced into this Bill the ques- 
tion of the reform of the Poor Law, he 
must be prepared to look forward to a 
different state of things to that which 
would have occurred if he had confined 
his Local Government Bill to a Bill 
establishing Parish Councils. No doubt 
to establish Parish Councils by itself 
was a very considerable order ; but when, 
in addition, there was added the enor- 
mous question of the Poor Law, the right 
hon. Gentleman must be aware that he 
had greatly increased the complication of 
the measure they had to consider. The 
right hon. Gentleman, with an assurance 
he was surprised to hear, said they were 
not dealing with the administration of 
the Poor Law, but with the adminis- 
trators. The right hon. Gentleman 
could not persuade him he was so inno- 
cent as that. He could not believe 
the right hon. Gentleman did not con- 
nect the administration with those who 
administered it, because he knew the 
practical ability, shrewdness, and grasp 
of public affairs which the right hon. 
Gentleman possessed. He was quite 
certain the right hon. Gentlemar: was 
not expressing his real convictions when 
he used a phrase like that. He some- 
times asked himself whether these pro- 
posals were really the utterances of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s own heart ? 
Was this Poor Law business really an 
attempt on the part of the right hon. 
Gentleman to grapple with this great 
question, or had it been taken up 
with a view to anything approaching 
electioneering ? He did not wish 
to throw out insinuations which 
were disagreeable, but really the condi- 
tion of things was such that one was: 
forced to make suggestions which one 
otherwise would not utter. When to 
the ordinary parts of this Bill there 
was added the whole question of the 
Poor Law, one was obliged to ask on 
what reasonable conditions could such an 
addition be made ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN remarked that the 
hon. Gentleman was not confining his 
observations to the Amendment. 
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Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, that on 
Friday night the President of the Local 
Government Board made a most elabo- 
rate speech, in which he traversed the 
whole question of the Poor Law, and he 
did not think the right hon. Gentleman 
would wish to narrow the limits of this 
Debate. He was answering the remark 
of the right hon. Gentleman himself 
that the administration of the Poor Law 
was not to be connected with those who 
administered it. They knew who were 
to administer the Poor Law, and the 
hon. Gentleman in his Amendment raised 
this issue distinctly. Why, he asked, 
should they remove this ex officio element, 
against which nothing could be alleged. 
This ex officio element was deliberately 
imposed upon Poor Law Guardians when 
the Poor Law was enacted in 1834, and 
a very important addition was made in 
the 25th & 26th Vict., c. 103, when 
Assessment Committees were for the first 
time appointed. The section of that 
Act said that the members of the Assess- 
ment Committees were to be not less 
than six or more than 12— 

“ Consisting partly of ex eficie and partly of 
elected Guardians, provided always that one- 
third of such Committees shall consist of elected 
Guardians.” 

Therefore, in this recent Act, it was 
provided, not that there might be, but 
that there should be, ex officio Guardians 
charged with this important duty of 
assessing the rates. ‘These Assessment 
Committees were charged with most deli- 
cate duties, and yet what was done in 
this Bill? The only reference to these 
Assessment Committees and to the sweep- 
ing change that was now proposed would 
be found in the Schedule, where the 
repeal of that portion of the Act dealing 
with ex officio Guardians was provided 
for. This was a matter which must 
have escaped the right hon. Gentleman’s 
attention ; or otherwise surely in such a 
question as the constitution of the Assess- 
ment Committees, which went to the 
very root of the arrangements for rating, 
he would not have consented that this 
great change should have been left to 
the Schedule of the Bill, whilst no refer- 
ence was made to it, and no attempt 
made in the body of the Bill to supply 
the place of the ex officio Guardians, 
who were excluded by this stroke of the 
pen. The right hon. Gentleman had 
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said that hou. Members need not be 
afraid, because the Local Government 
Board would always take care to exer- 
cise the control which otherwise would 
be exercised by the ex officio Guardians. 
He would give the right hon. Gentleman 
some statistics which he might consider 
satisfactory upon the point. He took the 
figures of indoor and outdoor relief in 
London. In Lambeth Union, where 
there was not a very large number of 
ex officio Guardians, the proportion was 
3,295 indoor against 3,082 outdoor— 
about one-half ; in St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, where the ex officio element pre- 
vailed largely, the number of those re- 
ceiving outdoor relief was 481, while those 
receiving indoor relief was 2,765. In the 
case of nominated Guardians—where they 
were concerned—the proportion was still 
more striking. In Whitechapel, whilst 
1,489 were relieved indoors, only 36 re- 
ceived outdoor relief ; and in St. George’s- 
in-the-East 1,380 received relief indoors‘ 
but only 28 received outdoor relief. He 
had only the London figures by him ; but 
here it would seem that where the 
ex officio Guardians prevailed, there 
was much more discrimination in Poor 
Law relief than prevailed elsewhere. 
He did not say that the ex officio system 
as it stood could be maintained without 
modification. He could understand modi- 
fications of it. He was supporting the 
Amendment, which was an indication 
that he was not opposed to some reforin ; 
he did so because, although the method 
proposed was not so satisfactory as the 
present arrangement, he would accept it 
rather than lose the control of the Boards 
of Guardians by an element which had 
been of the greatest advantage in the 
administration of the Poor Law. The 
Amendment would give some element 
which would be of use in relation to the 
more democratic element. Some gentle- 
men tried to persuade them that the Bill 
was not so dangerous since the present 
ex officio Guardians would be elected on 
their merits. He did not think the best 
way to meet an argument of that kind 
was to say that the present ex officios 
would not take the trouble to go through 
an election. He did not know whether 
they would or not. Some, no doubt, 
would try to avoid the risk of rejection ; 
but the much more important point, to 
his mind, was that in the good time 
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coming, under this Bill, there would not 
be room for both elected and ex officio 
Guardians, and he was afraid that the 
result would be that many of the latter 
class, although amongst the most re- 
spected and most useful inhabitants of 
the parish, would lose their places upon the 
Boards. A man who lived in a parish, 
and was now an ex officio Guardian, and 
who, like himself, had to come to London 
to discharge his Parliamentary duty, 
must stand a bad chance of election as 
against the farmer or tradesman who, 
living constantly at home, would be con- 
stantly in attendance, and, indeed he 
would not wish to stand in opposition to 
him. The Boards of Guardians as they 
at present stood, had shown their ap- 
preciation of the ex officio element, 
because they had in the case of one-third 
of all the Boards in England chosen the ex 
officio members fort heir Chairmen. He 
was afraid that the object of the proposal 
to abolish the ex officio element was a 
political device rather than an attempt to 
do what was best for the parish, and he 
did not think the common-sense of the 
country or of gentlemen opposite agreed 
to it. In no case had it been attempted 
to be shown that the appointment of ex 
officio Guardians had been detrimental to 
the interests of a parish. They had not 
heard of a single specific case of com- 
plaint. General statements they had had, 
but nothing else. It appeared to him that 
to persist in a proposal of the sort was 
the height of political insanity. 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min) : The hon. Member, in dealing with 
this question of ex officios, devoted his 
argument almost entirely to the ex- 
cellencies of the elected Guardians, and 
asked us to say that the Boards were 
well managed where they have control. 
That was his line of argument. The 
Amendment before the Committee is for 
no such purpose as that. The word “ ex 
officro”’ does not occur in it. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Carnarvon intends 
something very different from that which 
the hon. Member supposes, and from that 
which many other Members who have 
addressed the Committee suppose. My 
hon. Friend accepts the abolition of ex 
officio Guardians. He starts from that 
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basis ; and he asked that there may be 
added to the Guardians popularly-elected 
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a limited number of Guardians nominated 
by the Local Government Board, who 
shall have proved themselves to the satis- 
faction of the Local Government Board 
to be a valuable element eligible for the 
position. That is a question far apart 
from the arguments addressed to the 
Committee. My hon. Friend simply 
desires to supplement the popularly- 
elected Guardians by Guardians who, 
perhaps, may not be able to command 
the approbation of a majority of the 
electors, but who would have the quali- 
fications of experience, knowledge, and 
character. The qualities which are 
wanted in men charged with the dis- 
pensation of public relief are not always 
the most popular qualities in the eyes 
of electors. They are qualities which 
are not popular ; they are, as a rule, dis- 
agreeable. But ona Board which is to dis- 
charge its duties rightly the presence of 
a “disagreeable” man ought to be 
possible—a man who could be severe, 
and who could foresee the consequences 
of action taken. That is what is wanted 
—a man who could be useful, and who 
would prevent ‘the Board going to mere 
flummery in its dealings with the ques- 
tion of relief. The man dubbed disagree- 
able and cynical sometimes proved him- 
self to be really benevolent, as we learned 
from many of the stories that appear at 
this special season of the year. ‘There is 
one recent novel, I believe, in which a 
character is: drawn on those lines. It 
has been said that the Amendment is not 
necessary, because it is not likely that 
what was done before 1834 would now 
be repeated. I greatly distrust argu- 
ments founded upon a belief that this 
generation is so much wiser than its pre- 
decessors. There are the same charac- 
teristics—there is the same tendency now 
—as there’were then to do the smooth 
and ready thing, to help instantly 
wherever one meets an object of compas- 
sion without reflecting upon any of the 
possible consequences. We are not so 
different from our grandfathers that we 
ean be sure that we will never yield to 
the temptations to which they yielded. 
We have been told that the poor have a 
horror of becoming paupers. There is, 
I am glad to say, a most helpful horror 
of the workhouse ; but I am afraid that, 
in many districts, there is no horror of 
outdoor relief, and that it is rather looked 
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upon as the crown and summit of an 
agricultural labourer’s life. [Cries of 
“No!”] I shall be glad to be proved 
wrong, but my experience is that 
this view of outdoor relief is ac- 
quiesced in by poor and rich alike. 
I have known it to be acquiesced in even 
in this House. Those who can look 
ahead are as much wanted now on 
Boards of Guardians as they ever were. 
I do not say that hitherto such men have 
been found exclusively, or even mainly, 
in the ranks of ex officio Guardians, but 
there is no doubt that there are many 
men belonging to that class who have 
learnt their business and know how to 
administer poor relief so as to check the 
spread of pauperism, and who are valuable 
agents in raising the poor man’s standard 
of morality, self-respect, and indepen- 
dence to a higher level than it had ever 
reached before. I was very glad to hear 
the President of the Local Government 
Board say that no body of men in this 
House are more eager to maintain the 
true principles of Poor Law than the 
present Government, but I am rather 
afraid that they may be led astray and 
that in their day of trial and temptation 
they will not be as strong and resolute 
as they now believe themselves to be. 
My right hon. Friend said that it was 
the control of the Poor Law Board that 
kept everything right. How can that be ? 
Is the power of the Board evinced in 
the extreme disparity of administration 
that prevails? If the Board was so 
powerful as to be able to restrain the 
injudicious dispensation of outdoor relief, 
how does it come about that there are 
parishes side by side, in one of which 
there is an abundance of outdoor relief 
given, whilst little or none is given in 
the other? They do not superintend 
every Board of Guardians in the country. 
It is not desirable that they should do so. 
They may lay down general rules, they 
may try to secure elements that can be 
trusted ; but no amount of visitation or 
inspection by any such authority as has 
been referred to can keep the Poor Law 
Boards in certain Unions and under 
certain circumstances from falling into 
bad habits. 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow.er, Wolverbampton, E.): I did 
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not refer to control. 
administration. 

Mr. COURTNEY : If the right hon. 
Gentleman desires an easy way of ex- 
ercising control, and causing these 
general orders to be obeyed in the spirit 
as well as in the letter, he could not have 
a better way than by assuming the 
powers which the Amendment would 
give him of having persons in his own 
confidence—a very limited number—on 
each Local Board. He may, no doubt, 
think—I see the difficulty—he would 
have difficulty in finding out suitable 
men for every Local Board, but that only 
drives us to find out some other way of 
dealing with the matter. There is another 
Amendment on the Paper which pro- 
poses to obtain the necessary elements 
through the agency of the County Council. 
There may be other ways of getting 
these elements supplied. Experience 
must have taught my right hon. Friend 
the value of the present proposal in the 
case of the parishes in the East End of 


I was talking of 


London. I wonder what my right hon. 
Friend thinks will become of White- 
chapel and St. George’s-in-the-East 


when he takes away from them those 
nominated members who have given 
their energies, their time, their public 
spirit to reform and regenerate these 
neighbourhoods, handing them over 
simply to the representatives of the 
majority of the ratepayers. The action 
of these gentlemen in Whitechapel and 
St. George’s-in-the-East has effected a 
moral revolution ; and I cannot but re- 
gerd the work they have been doing as 
paralysed at present. I do not see how 
this scheme gives any security for its 
continuance and maintenance. It is de- 
sirable it should not be imperilled, and 
therefore we ask for some security. The 
distribution of the ex officio element is 
a matter of chance ; but in many places 
they have supplied one or two good mem- 
bers, who have made the unions models 
of administration. Let us have those 
one or two good men. Let us have 
some security, some element which may 
be relied on, and which will not over 
bear the elected Guardians. If my right 
hon. Friend does not like this Amend- 
ment let him take a means of selecting 
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such men. It seems to me that it is a 
matter of the utmost importance to the 
national future that we should have some 
guarantee for the maintenance of the 
true principles of Poor Law administra- 
tion; and if you cannot accept this 
Amendment it should be easy to find 
another which would meet the case. 


*Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
C. Russet, Hackney, N.): My right 
hon. Friend seems to think that popu- 
larly-elected Guardians are not men who 
can think independently for themselves. 
He says that nominated Guardians should 
be placed upon the Boards, because they 
would foresee the consequences of the 
action of the Boards. He also says, 
without any proof, that where the 
ex officio element under the existing 
system most widely prevails there is to be 
found the best Poor Law administration. 
[Cries of “No!” ] 

Mr. COURTNEY : What I said was 
that the distribution of the ex officio 
element is a matter of chance, but that, in 
many places, they have supplied one or 
two members who have helped to re- 
generate those places, and make them 
models of good administration. 


*Sir C. RUSSELL: But in many 
places the same may be said of the 
popularly-elected Guardians. My right 
hon. Friend has reminded the Committee 
that the discussion has travelled far 
beyond the scope of the Amendment 
itself, and, though I do not complain of 
this, I want hon, and right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite to help the Committee to 
understand where we are. ‘This Amend- 
ment, my right hon. Friend says, and says 
truly, gives the go-by to the system of ex 
officio Guardians altogether. It pre-sup- 
poses that ex officio Guardians no longer 
exist. Is that a position which gentlemen 
opposite are willing to assent to? There 
is no response. We stand, therefore, in 
this position, that while this Amendment 
is being put, and hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen are professing their readiness 
to vote for it, they are going to vote for 
an Amendment which gives the go-by to 
that principle. Every one who has 
spoken upon it has said he will vote 
for it. 
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Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby): No. 


Sir C. RUSSELL : I said, every one 
who has spoken 


*Mr. W. LONG was understood to 
dissent. 


*Srr C. RUSSELL: I understood that 
the hon. Gentlemen who have spoken 
from that quarter were prepared to vote 
for the Amendment. What is the pro- 
spect the Committee now has before it ? 
Many hours have already been occupied 
in the discussion of this Amendment, 
which does not dispose of this ex officio 
question at all, for now the right hon, 
Gentleman tells us that after this 
Amendment is disposed of others will be 
brought forward. Why are we not 
candidly told what is the position taken up 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite? Are you 
going to stand by the principle of ex 
officio Guardians or not? If you say 
you are, that is a plain issue, and let us 
come to it; but if you say you are not, 
let us know what is the plan which you 
propose to substitute for it. The 
Amendment before the Committee has 
received very scant praise from any 
quarter ; and I am not surprised, or what 
is the proposal? It is that— 

“The Local Government Board shall appoint 
to be members of each Board of Guardians 
a number of persons not exceeding one for 
every five elected Guardians, and not exceeding 
three on any one Board,” 

What is the total number of Guardians 
which would have to be nominated by the 
Local Government Board ? Something 
like 2,000 spread or sprinkled all over 
the country. What special powers, 
what special advantages in the selection 
of these 2,000 intelligent and honest men 
who are to “leven the mass” of the 
popularly-elected Guardians have the 
Local Government Board ? Is the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
like another Diogenes, to go about with 
a lantern looking for suitable and honest 
persons? I say the suggestion is a 
retrograde one, and not one of progres- 
sive legislation at all. It would have a 
tendency to make more bureaucratic than 
it is at present the Office of the Local 
Government Board—and it is quite 
bureaucratic enough as it is. I say, 
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therefore—and I might almost sit down 
at that statement—that the Amendment 
does pre-suppose that the ex officio 
system is gone, and proposes to erect in 
its place a system which, so far in these 
Debates, no one has been found to get 
up and warmly justify and defend. I do 
not know whether I ought to sit down 
without noticing what has been said in 
the course of this Debate. One fallacy 
which, it seems to me, is running through 
the Debate is that where there is the 
smallest modicum of outdoor relief the 
system is best administered. I deny that 
that is a true test. The amount of out- 
door relief may be great in one Union, 
and yet if discriminatingly distributed the 
administration may be better than in cases 
where the amount is small. And not only 
inay the administration be better in such a 
case, but it may be the most economical. 
Again, it has been suggested that when 
the system was under the Magistrates it 
was better administered than it might be 
under a purely elected body, but the facts 
prove the contrary. No one denies now 
that under the system of popular control 
the administration has been largely 
bettered and not rendered worse. In the 
Report in connection with the Act of 
1834 there is the statement that the 
members of Parochial Boards who were 
distinguished for that strictness which 
some decried as harshness in the adminis- 
tration of relief, were the persons who 
themselves had risen from the ranks of 
the labouring men, and that that strict- 
ness arose from better knowledge of the 
wants of the applicants and the means of 
satisfying them. The Report proceeded 
to say that the Magistrates, even if 
they had a general knowledge of the 
subject, seldom had and seldom could 
acquire a knowledge of the individual 
facts upon which they had to decide. 
I would remind the House — without 
going through, as I had intended, some 
of the observations addressed to the 
Committee — of the discussion which 
took place on the 13th of February this 
year. On that occasion a Bill was 
brought in by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Harborough Division of 
Leicestershire (Mr. Logan) a short, 
clearly arranged Bill to provide for the 
qualification of Poor Law Guardians on 
the ordinary electoral franchise. The 


Bill, in the 4th clause, set out that every 
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person qualified to vote at any election 
for Poor Law Guardians or members of 
Local Boards should be qualified to be 
elected as a Guardian or member of a 
Local Board, and provided further that no 
person should act as a Guardian or mem- 
ber of a Local Board unless he should have 
been elected as provided for in the Bill. 
Well, what was the course of the De- 
bate on that Bill? A number of hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen took part in 
it, and I was particularly struck with 
the speech of the hon. Member for the 
West Derby Division of Liverpool. I 
did not find in that speech one word of 
dissent from the principle of the Bill. 
After that I think we may proceed with 
the discussion, with the knowledge that 
there is nobody in the house prepared to 
stand up for the principle of ex officio 
Guardians. Nobody has unequivocally 
supported the Amendment now before 
the Committee, and what we want to 
have is a suggestion as to what should 
be put in its place. The Government 
would regret the loss of the services 
of experienced men on Boards of Guar- 
dians ; but they believe that these men 
would be without difficulty selected by a 
popular vote. It is said there is not room 
on the Boards for the squire and the 
farmer, and that the former would not ke 
willing to oppose the latter. There is 
room for fair representation of both, 
and it has not appeared that in other 
local elections where the squire is 
interested he has exhibited any delicate 
regard for the interest of the farmer or 
anyone else. So it will be here. If 
these country gentlemen desire to dis- 
charge the duties belonging to their 
station and position they will find con- 
stituencies willing to have them. 


*Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby) : The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man who has just resumed his seat has 
challenged hon. Gentlemen on this side 
to state what their views are on the par- 
ticular Amendment now under considera- 
tion, and reference has also been made to 
the fact that we took part in a discussion 
earlier in the Session. The learned 
Gentleman deduced from that that we are 
pledged entirely to the abolition of the ex 
officio principle, and therefore pledged to 
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the measure now before the Committee. 
Well, Sir, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
in his criticism of the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Carnarvon told us-that 
it ought to be opposed, because it would 
make the measure much more bureau- 
cratic. The Committee will remember 
that the President of the Local Govern- 
‘ment Board, in his able speech on Friday, 
based the whole of his case on the fact 
that the prohibition of the improper ad- 
ministration of relief would rest in the 
hands of the Local Government Board. 
Are we not again entitled to complain 
that Members of the Government do not 
consult with one another before speaking 
on Amendments, so that, at any rate, the 
opinions they express shall agree? We 
have the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board advocating a departure from 
the established practice, and contending 
that an increase in outdoor relief will be 
impossible, because the Local Govern- 
ment Board will prevent it; then when 
an Amendment is moved by an hon. 
Member on his own side proposing to 
put into the hands of the Local Govern- 
ment Board the duty of nominating cer- 
tain members of these Boards of 
Guardians, a Member of the Government 
gets up and says this is a bureaucratic 
proposal, therefore they can have nothing 
to do with it. It certainly does not lie 
in the mouth of the Attorney General to 
charge us with inconsistency. Some 
months have elapsed since the occasion 
referred to when the matter was before 
us, but only a few hours have elapsed 
since the principles were announced 
which the Attorney General now dis- 
avows. It is all very well for the 
Attorney General to shake his head, but 
we cannot let him off so easily—I say 
entirely disavows. The Attorney General 
told us that he was learning as he went 
along, that he knew very little about 
these subjects, and was picking up 
knowledge as he went from clause to 
clause. If his speech to-night is proof 
as to what he picks up, he has plenty to 
do in that direction. ‘The hon. Member 
for the University of Oxford said it is all 
very well to talk about country gen- 
tlemen being elected as Guardians if 
they offered themselves as candidates ; 
but the hon. and learned Gentleman does 
not realise the manifold duties of the 
Guardians under the Bill. I do not 
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suppose the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man has had time to look into all 
the details of the measure. He 
has failed to realise that the Bill of the 
Government proposes that the District 
Councils of the future shall consist of the 
representatives of the various parishes. 
Now, every one of those parishes possesses 
representatives already on the Boards of 
Guardians. It would, therefore, be abso- 
lutely necessary for the Magistrate or 
ex officio to push out a man who is at 
present an elected representative of the 
Board of Guardians of the district. Well, 
that would be an invidious thing to do, 
The Attorney General indulged in an un- 
deserved sneer at the landlords of the 
country. He suggested that they had 
not had much consideration for the 
farmers hitherto. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had not taken much trouble 
to inform himself on this matter. He 
might have found some useful information 
in connection with the elections for the 
County Councils. If he had inquired he 
would have found that in many cases 
men belonging to the ea officio class who 
would have been glad to have become 
members of County Councils had been 
unable to stand for their own districts, 
because other men who had not previously 
belonged to Quarter Sessions came for- 
ward and got elected. «1 can speak for 
the division in which I live, where a man 
is regarded as so good a candidate for the 
County Council that no Magistrate would 
oppose him. This was a gentleman not 
agreeing with us in politics, but holding 
the same views as the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman said that no one on 
this side of the House had expressed 
approval of the Amendments of the hon. 
Member for Carnarvon. 

Smr C. RUSSELL : 
equivocal approval. 

Mr. W.LONG: The bon. and learned 
Gentleman, if he bas any fault to find, 
must find it with the President of the 
Local Government Board, who, in his 
able and interesting speech of Friday, 
chose—I think very wisely—not so much 
the Amendment of the hon. Member as 
his own proposal as contained in Clause 


19. The right hon. Gentleman practi- 
cally reviewed and defended the whole 


I said un- 
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scheme of the change proposed in the | there for many years. If we had been 
Poor Law. The right hon. Gentleman | sitting in the places of the right hon, 
cannot, and I am sure will not, complain | Gentlemen opposite and had made that 
if we on this side have adopted a some- | declaration Members of the Opposition 
what similar line in the views which we | would have jumped up and denounced 
have expressed. But the hon. and learned us for defending an __ institution 
Gentleman asks sowe of us to say whether | because “it is there and has been 
we approve of this Amendment or not.| there for years.” Why, in their 
I say frankly, and at once, that this is not | view as a rule it is the strongest con- 
all I should like to see done in the ; demnation in existence of a thing to say 
direction of, at all events, strengthening | “it is there and it has been there for 
these Boards for the future. But I believe | years.” If that argument had fallen 
this would be a valuable concession, , from hon. Gentlemen on this side of the 
and I confess I should have been glad if | House hon. Members opposite would 
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the Government could have seen their 
way to accept it. As the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bodmin said, 
it is not we on this side of the House 
who are in favour of a particular form. 
It is not aquestion whether the Guardians 
are to be nominated by the President of 
Local Government Board, or appointed 
by the County Councils, or of any 
particular form ; but the argument we 
have pressed on the Committee—and 
which I will now endeavour to bring 


before it—is in the direction of showing | 


that those who are engaged in the dis- 
charge of thedifficult duties of Poor Law 
relief believe that there would be some 
risk and danger in the scheme of the Bill, 
and that it would be wise on the part of 
the Government to take steps to lessen 
that risk and danger. The right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board made a very able 
speech on Friday, aud I venture to say 
that if it had not been for the time of 
year, when hon. Gentlemen opposite 


think more of getting away—([eries of 


“No!”]—than of the Debates that speech 
would have invoked considerable 
criticism. I look upon the President of 
the Local Government Board as a good 
man struggling with adversity. His 
heart is in the right place, but he feels it 
very difficult to give expression to the 
views he really feels in some of these 
questions. I do not mean to say that he 
is dishonest or acting wrongly, but I do 
mean to say that he had some small mis- 
givings of his own when he defended 
the fact that the Government are leaving 
the Unions alone; and he told us why. 


He said “ the Union is_ there,” and then | 
—most marvellous argument from that | 


side of the House—he told us that not 
only was it there, but that it had been 


have had something to say about it. I 
do not admit the argument that it is 
‘there and has been there for a certain 
number of years is a sufficient answer to 
those who say it would have been better 
to deal with this Poor Law question as a 
whole. My own belief is that the Act 
of 1888 paved the way for a great altera- 
tion in the system of local government, 
and I think you might possibly have got 
rid of the dual Councils side by side, to 
which the right hon. Gentleman referred, 
if you did not hand over the administra- 
tion of the Poor Law to District Councils, 
I believe the Government in their hearts 
do not wish to weakev the principles of 
the Poor Law Act of 1834. But it is 
not the Government or their wishes that 
have to be considered, it is the views of 
hou. Gentlemen who support the Govern- 
ment that have to be taken into account. 
The views expressed in the country are 
not the same as those enunciated in the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman on 
Friday said that all that was intended 
was that the Local Government Board 
should control reckless outdoor relief. 
He said— 

“The control of outdoor relief would be 
| virtually regulated by the Central Authority, 
and would not depend on the action or will of 
local administrators. The orders of the Local 
Government Beard on this subject applied some 
torural districts and others to urban districts. 
They had what was called an outdoor pro- 
hibitory order and an outdoor relief regulation 
order.” 
| He also said— 


“The Local Government Board were the 
Guardians of the trust, responsible to Parlia- 
ment and the country to see that the Poor Law 
was properly administered, and the Board of 
Guardians was simply machinery by which the 
regulations of the Local Government Board were 
| carried out.” 


| I venture to say that if he expects the 
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Guardians to discharge these duties in 
the future he will be mistaken. He will 
have laid on them not only the heaviest 
duties they ever had imposed upon 
them, but duties with which they 
will never be able to cope. The 
right hon. Gentleman told us_ that 
the Local Government Board will 
control the administration of Poor 
Law relief, aad hon. Gentlemen opposite 
have frequently i in this Debate referred to 
it. Now, if this is the case, confirma- 
tory views should be found in the spoken 
or written opinions of authorities on 
these Poor Law questions. Let me read 
a sentence from a speech delivered by a 
gentleman, once a Member of this House, 
who is judged by all who know him to 
be a very high authority. {f mean Mr. 
Albert Pell. On the occasion of a depu- 
tation to the Prime Minister, he said— 
“ The deputation were not actuated by any 
Party bias or feeling whatever. In fact, he 
did not forget that legislation on this subject 
had been conspicuously connected with the 
Liberal Party. Personally, he was old enough 
to remember 1882 and 1834. when his father, 
himself a Liberal, took no inconsiderable part in 
the settlement of the question. As he under- 
stood it, any qualified person (and he might be 
qualified if he had received relief for 25 years, 
provided that he ceased drawing it a year before 
the election) became a Guardian for any Parish 
or several parishes, and he could act in one or two 
unions and one or more counties. Boards electing 
on the principle proposed in the Bill would 
administer outdoor relief in the most accept- 
able form, and the demand for relief would thus 
be stimulated and means would be taken to get 
behind the prohibitory orders. As the Bill 
stood it did not provide a sufficient check on 
unwise administration, and it would irresistibly 
tend to the advancement of social debasement, 
affecting the moral character, not only of the 
poor, but of the rich, who would shirk their 
responsibilities.” 
Now, that is the opinion of a man who 
has been an experienced Guardian not 
only in the country, but also in London. 
He was speaking, I venture to say, the 
sentiments of his heart in no way affected 
by political considerations. All who 
know him will be convinced that he was 
actuated solely by a sincere desire that 
the Poor Law should be wisely and well 
administered, and that this Parliament 
should take no false step in its dealing 
with the matter. I say that Mr. Pell does 
not confirm the statement of the President 
of the Local Government Board. We 
have been told by the Attorney General 
that the proof of bad administration is 
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not to be found in the decrease of the 
pauperism existing in the Union. Well, 
there may be some modicum of truth in 
that statement ; but I venture to say that, 
as a general rule, it has been accepted 
that the best test of the administration 
of a Poor Law area is in the comparison 
between the outdoor and indoor relief. In 
some districts, no doubt, you may find 
the outdoor relief greater than in others 
owing to local circumstances, such as 
mountainous country, or the wide separa- 
tion of towns ; but I have here figures 
of unions where the circumstances of 
locality, inhabitants, and employment, 
are practically the same. I take some 
unions sufficiently near to one another 
and alike in their characteristics to make 
it impossible for anyone to say that they 
are under varying conditions. In Brix- 
worth the outdoor paupers are 5 per 
thousand; Towcester 43; in St. Neot’s 
10, St. Ives 30; in Newmarket 145, 
Linton 62; in Oxford 8, Woodstock 
49; in Headington 15, Thame 52; in 
Bradfield (Berks) 4, Hungerford 35; in 
Whitechapel 4; in the City of London 
41. Now, in the face of such figures 
it is impossible to say that the statistics 
of outdoor pauperism are not a fairly 
accurate indication of the administration 
of the Poor Law as well as of the needs 
of the locality. The right hon. Gentle- 
man shakes his head, and he is entitled to 
disagree with me, but I venture to say 
that that is a doctrine hitherto accepted. 
I say that if Local Government Board 
control had existed, and if it were to be 
found in the present administration of 
the Poor Law, you would find it affirmed 
in the opinions of existing Poor Law 
authorities like Mr. Albert Pell. More- 
over, you would find the figures of 
pauperism more or less equal throughout 
the country, whereas they are as dis- 
similar as they can be. What is 
meant by good and bad administra- 
tion? Good administration may be in- 
dicated, as a rule, by the amount of 
outdoor pauperism compared with 
the pauperism of the whole district. But 
what is it that leads to good administra- 
tion? I will not say that it is the presence 
of ex officios on Boards of Guardians. I 
make to the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board a present of the interest- 
ing figures he read to us the other night. 
No doubt the operation of the ex officio 
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element has been very unequal all over 
the country. I do not attach very great 
importance to the retention of the ex 
officio element. On the other hand, I do 
not believe, as hou. Members are so fond | 
of representing, that it is a question | 
between the working men of the future 
aud the Guardians of to-day. I am not 
afraid of the working men of England, 
and I speak as one who has taken some 
interest in Poor Law questions ; but Iam 
afraid of those weakly, sentimental, but 
well-meaning peeple, who belong to both 
parties, and who believe that good can 
be done by the free administration of out- 
door relief. It is not that we believe in 
ex officios as ex officios, or that we are 
afraid of the working man or believe that 
he will act wildly in distributing outdoor 
relief that we think that some provision 
of this kind is necessary. It is for a 
different reason, It is because unques- 
tionably the argument that the control of 
the Local Government Board will be real | 
and effective in preventing outdoor relief | 
cannot be sustained. Further than that, | 
we say that there are some risks and that | 
these risks ought not to be run. Now, 
Sir, what are the figures of the poor rates 
of this country ? In 1892 no less than 
£8,847,000 was spent on the relief of the 
poor in various ways, and on outdoor | 
relief, exclusive of such charges as 
lunatic asylums, nearly £5,000,000. Is 
it right that the Honse should lightly deal 
with a Local Authority which has the 
expenditure of such vast sums in its 
hands ? In the country districts people, 
as the hon. Member for Somersetshire has 
pointed out, are especially unable now 
to stand any sudden or large increase 
in the rates for increased expenditure. 
It may be the case that those Boards of 
Guardians may not in any way increase 
outdoor relief. They may be as careful 
in their administration as their prede- 
cessors have been, but there is a risk that 
they will not be. You may say we take 
a political view of the case, but you will 
find that at various meetings held in 
London, reports of which have no doubt 
reached the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board (Mr. H. H. Fowler), and 
been considered by him, men belonging 
to all political Parties have united in ex- 
pressing the belief, which they have 
formed as Poor Law administrators and 
reformers, that the Government were 
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incurring some risk by suddenly handing 
over Poor Law relief to popularly-elected 
Guardians. The President of the Local 
Government Board quoted a friend of 
mine formerly in this House, Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice, as saying that if 
country gentlemen left off serving on 
Boards of Guardians it would be their 
own fault. Well, my noble Friend is an 
excellent authority on local government, 
but at the same time he now belongs to 
the large army of the unemployed from 
a political point of view. 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER : The statement 
I quoted was made about 12 years ago. 


Mr. W. LONG: Well, then, I am 
mistaken, and the reason why I made the 
mistake is that the statement bears a 
striking likeness to one made by the 
noble Lord the other day. However, at 


| the present moment the noble Lord is a 


warm supporter of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s proposal, and he has stated in 
public that he believes the Poor Law is 
wisely included in this Bill, and that 
there is plenty of room for everybody to 
take part in the work of these Local 
Authorities. My point is that the noble 
Lord’s opinion is worthless in view of 
the fact that there will not be room for 
the country gentlemen in the existing 
Authorities, and you will have either to 
enlarge your Board or have these men left 
out. I have endeavoured to prove to the 
Committee that if you rely on the argu- 
ment that safety in the future will be 
found in the control of the Local Go- 
vernment Board you will depend on a 
broken reed. If you say that these ea- 
officios are anomalies, and you will have 
none of them, I ask you which do you 
desire most—do you desire merely that 
yourauthorities shall be uniform, and be in 
conformity with your modern notions of 
what Elected Bodies should be, or do you 
desire to make them the most efficient, 
practical and useful Local Bodies, so 
that the administration of the Poor Law 
in future may compare favourably with 
its administration in the past ? If that is 
what you wish you will do well to engraft 
upon your proposals something like that 
which is to be found in the Amendment 
of the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
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Rathbone). There are two peculiar 
features in the general proposals of the 
Government. One is the proposal re- 


Local Government 


specting the election of members of the | 


Board every three years. It may be that 
representation of the various parishes 
may be unequal, and some alterations 
will have to be made before that part of 
the Bill will be workable. Then as to 
the duties of the Assessment Committee. 
They are of an extremely difficult 
character. The Committees vary in 
their practices ull over the country. Pro- | 


a 


posals have been made, I believe, from | 


both sides of the House that some system | 
of outside control similar to that respect- 
ing the assessment for the Income Tax 
should be introduced. I look with some 
apprehension upon your transfer not only 
of the administration of the Poor Law, 


but also of the administration of the | 


onerous and difficult duties of Assessment 
Committees to newly-elected Guardians, 
and I think you would do well in your 
own interest and, above all—what is of | 
much more importance—in the interests 
of good administration, and in the interests | 
of those whom we are sent here to pro- 
tect, if you introduce into your measure | 
some element which would not only give 
a continuity of practice, but secure the 
presence on these Local Authorities 
of some people who will not feel 
that their actions are constantly reviewed, | 
and who are subject to contested election. 


Srrk W. HARCOURT: No man in 
the House speaks with fuller knowledge 
on these subjects than the hon. Gentle- 
man who has just sat down, or discusses 
them in a more satisfactory manner, and, 
therefore, I always listen to what he says 
with the greatest attention. I confess, 
however, that just now I have listened to 


va speech which has been somewhat disap- 


pointing, We have been told by my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Bodmin (Mr 
Courtney) that he regards this Amend- 
ment as assumiag that ex officio members 
are at an end, and that substitutes must 
be found for them. I have heard uothing 
from the hon. Member who has just sat 
down to contradict that view. Let us, 
at all events, see where we stand. Are we 
discussing the question of whether ex 
officio members ought to be kept up or 
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|not? I venture to assume, having lis- 


tened to the hon. Member's speech, that 
we are not discussing this question. The 
hon. Member said something in favour of 
the ex officio members in the past, and he 
used one illustration which, I confess, 
surprised me, of admirable administra- 
tion which gave the figure 4 in White- 
chapel as contrasted with the figure 41 





in the City of London. I assumed from 
| that that ex officios prevailed in White- 
| chapel and were wanted in the City of 
London. That surprised me. 


Mr. W. LONG: I quoted those 

figures not in reference to ex officios, 
| but to the argument that the Local Go- 
| vernment Board controlled the Poor Law 
throughout the country. 


Sir W. HARCOURT: Well, I do 
} not know how far the Local Government 
| Board controls the ex officio members. I 
| doubt its power on that point. But 
though the hon. Member may say a good 
| deal, and I have no doubt a good 
| deal is to be said in favour of ex officios 
in the past, I do not understand him to 
take his stand on the propriety of con- 
tinuing ex officio members in the future. 
Do let us see whether we have agreed so 
far. Then the hon. Member argues that 
in the future there should be something to 
| re replace those ex officio members, some- 
| thing that shall be different, as I under- 
stand, from the elected members. That 
is the second proposition. If we can 
agree on that, let us try to goon. The 
next point is to consider whether the 
Amendment of my hon. Friend is that 
something. I cannot find that anybody 
except my hon. Friend thinks that his 
Amendment is that something which 
ought to be substituted. I very care- 
fully watched the speech of the hon. 
Member who has just sat down, and I 











s | noticed that he did not say he was in 


| favour of the Amendment. He said he 
| was in favour of something like it. That 
is what I would call a mild backing of 
your friends. Just conceive what the 
proposal practically amounts to. The 
elected body of members are apparently 
regarded as a sort of herd of wild 
elephants who need some tame elephants 
to train them. My right hon. Friend 
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(Mr. H. H. Fowler) is to have a supply 
of 2,000 of these State elephants, whom 
he is to distribute with the object of 
keeping the wild elephants in order. 
Just conceive what is to be the task of 
the nominated members, who are to go 
amongst those who have been elected as 
the best men to administer local affairs. 
They are to walk into the room where 
the meetings take place, and say, “ Gen- 
tlemen, you have been elected by your | 
neighbours, but you don’t know any- | 
thing about it. You are very excellent | 


men, but you are ignorant, and rash, and 
foolish, and the President of the Local | 
Government Board has sent us down to 
set you right.” Well, that may be a very 
good thing for those gentlemen to do, 
but how is my right hon. Friend to find | 
out the proper persons in counties all 
over the country to go amongst the 
elected Guardians and say, “ You do not 
know your business, and we are sent here 
to teach you?” In my opinion that is 
not a practicable proposal. My hon. 
Friend knows as well as I do that those 
men could not be selected by a Board 
sitting in London to doa duty of this kind. 
How, then, are they to be selected ? 
They are to be the cream of the cream, 
and are to float on the top of the skimmed | 
milk of the elected members. Well, my 
right hon. Friend could not undertake | 
the task it is proposed to impose upon | 
him. The hon. Member who has just | 
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and in talking about ex officio members 
when they are practically abandoned. 
Do let us come to some practicable alter- 
native to supply the ;place which you 
say ought to be supplied of the ex 
officio members. Let us have some prac- 
ticable proposal, and we will willingly 
discuss it. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): The right hon. Gentleman takes a 
very singular view of the functions of 
the Opposition. He thinks we exist in 
order that the Government may put 
questions to us. I have always thought 
that the Government exists that we may 
put questions to them. 


Sir W. HARCOURT: We stand by 
our Bill. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I will not 
discuss that 

Simm W. HARCOURT: We. stand 
simply by the abolition of ex officio 
members. That is the proposal of our 


Bill. If you want to propose something 
else, tell us what it is. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: 





I do not 


know whether the right hon. Gentle- 


man thinks he has replied to my observa- 
tion by that rather uncalled-for interrup- 
tion. I can only tell him that he has not 
replied to it. The Government have, in 


sat down says we must have something | perfect wantonness of spirit, introduced 
like it—that is to say, that we want some | jnto a Bill intended to carry out different 
countervailing force, some leaven which | objects a clause by which the scheme of 


will leaven the mass of the elected | Pp Veit Qisieal in thi o 
members. Do let gentlemen opposite | 1. Aa eee this country is 
tell us what they think that ought to be. | revolutionised from top to bottom. They 


That is a fair question. We are quite | 
ready to discuss it. We do not say we 
will not listen to anything of the kind ; | 
we do not say that anything of the sort 
will be peremptorily rejected. We are | 
obliged to vote against the Amendment 
of my hon. Frieud the Member for Car- 
narvonshire (Mr. Rathbone), because we 
do not think his proposal is practicable 
at all. But gentlemen opposite have 
hitherto had ingenuity enough in the 
proposal of their alternatives on this 
Bill. Do let them tell us now what it is 
they want. That is, I think, a fair) 





have done so without preliminary inquiry 


_and without giving us the slightest power 


of fraining any alternative scheme based 


on any special inquiry into the necessities 


of the case. They have themselves 
brought forward no argument to show 
that any special necessity of the case 
exists. As far as I can judge of the 
opinion on this side of the House, we 
are as prepared as gentlemen opposite 
to admit that the Poor Law which was 
founded in 1834—60 years ago—and 





demand on our part. We are merely whichhas been scarcely modified since that 
wasting time now in going on discussing time, may require some modification, but 
an Amendmen: which nobody supports, we say that to modify it with this degree 
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of public discussion, with this amount of 
data at our command on which to form 
a national plan for carrying out any new 
proposal that may be submitted to us, is 
too much to ask us. To get us and 
interrogate us, as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has done, to ask us, “ Do you 
mean to stand by the ex officio Guardians, 
and, if not, what do you mean to do ?” 
is not the way to treat an Opposition, 
and, in my opinion, not the way to 
conduct a_ Bill. Of course, we 
all feel—everybody must feel—that 
when the Goverument say there are 
difficulties in the way of the present 
Amendment, they say what is absolutely 
the fact. I really cannot myself see 
how this particular scheme by which 
2,000 persons are to be nominated by an 
Office in Whitehall is to be carried out. 
It appears to me to be directed to an 
admirable object, but not to provide the 
machinery by which that object can be 
carried out. The Government say 
“give us your alternative.” If an 


alternative can be provided it can only | 


be with great difficulty, and will require 
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| system, which is all nonsense, and I hope 
Gentlemen on both sides of the House, 
| who have at heart the interests of Poor 
Law administration, will set their wits to 
work, and endeavour 


It being Midnight, the Chairman left 
|the Chair to make his report to the 
House. 





Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Wednesday next. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL. 
Ordered, that the Lords Amendments 


be considered upon Weduesday, and be 
| printed. [Bill 476.] 





MERCHANT SHIPPING BILL. 


| Leave to the Committee to make 
;a special Report; special Report 
/brought up, and read; Bill reported 
‘from the Joint Committee, without 
' Amendment ; Report and Special Report 
| to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 


| [No. 466.] 


Minutes of Proceedings to be printed. 
[No. 466.] 


long and careful discussion. I myself 


ventured, as a matter of personal opinion, 


to throw out on the Second Reading a | 


scheme which I cannot say is adequate 
or even fully thought out. It was, how- 
ever, the best that suggested itself to 
my mind, and an hon. Friend of mine 
has placed on the Paper an Amendment 
which will carry out its object. When 
we come to that Amendment, I shall be 
prepared to defend my own views upon 
it, and to hear what the Government 
have to say. But we are in this diffi- 
culty. The Government have, by a 
stroke of the pen, destroyed the existing 
system. To ask us to frame a new 
system is to throw on us a task of the 
extremest difficulty, but one which we 
are prepared to do our best to 
carry out. We shall approach that 
task, I think, imperfectly, but, at 
all events, you must not reproach us, 
because we have not a plan cut and 
dried. I agree with the Government 
that the plan proposed by the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Rathbone) is one we can 
hardly support. I rejoice that the Go- 
vernment have, on their part, declared 
their willingness to discuss any other 
lan. Really, however, we are not to be 
misled by all this rabbish about a uniform 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 


TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES). 

Copy presented,—of Diplomatic and 
| Consular Reports on Trade and Finance, 
| No. 1319 (New York) [by Command] ; 


| to lie upon the Table. 


| COLONIAL REPORTS (ANNUAL) (i. AGOS). 
Copy presented,—of Annual Report 
for 1892, No. 95 (Lagos) (in continuation 
| of Colonial Report [Annual], No. 58) 
| [by Command]; to lie upon the Table. 
| EAST INDIA, BEHAR CADASTRAL 
SURVEY (FURTHER REPORTS). 
Address for “ Return of Copies of or 





| Extracts from the Reports not already 


presented to Parliament, of the local 
divisional, district, and sub-divisional 
officers, and other officers consulted on 
the Behar Cadastral Survey, and ques- 
tions connected therewith, such as the 
maintenance of the Record of Rights.” 
—(Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen.) 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Motion made, and Question, *‘*That 
this House do now adjourn,”—(Mr. 
Marjoribanks,)—put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned accordingly at One 
minute after Twelve o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 19th December 1893. 





EAST INDIA LOAN (£10,000,900) BILL 

Brought from the Commons ; 
read 1°, 

Tue LORD PRESIDENT or tHE 
COUNCIL ann SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of 
KIMBERLEY) moved— 


“That Standing Order No. XXXIX. be con- 
sidered in order to its being dispensed with for 
this day’s sitting.” 


Motion agreed to. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, I beg leave now to move that this 
Bill be read a second time. In doing so, 
your Lordships will expect me, as the 
matter to which it relates is one of very 
serious importance indeed, to say a few 
words inexplanation of the circumstances 
which have made this measure necessary. 
The Bill itself requires very little ex- 
planation. It is a Bill for enabling 
the Secretary of State for India in 
Council to raise any sums, not 
exceeding £10,0V0,000, in this country 
for the public service in India. It has 
been the practice on former occasions to 
grant powers of this kind to the Secre- 
tary of State for various purposes. I 
believe that the last occasion on which 
borrowing powers were granted was in 
1885, when, in view of the prosecution 
of public works, which had been recom- 
mended, the Secretary of State was 
authorised to borrow a sum not exceeding 
£10,000,000. The course of events 
which has compelled the Government of 
India to come to Parliament for further 
borrowing powers is very easily ex- 
plained. Your Lordships are well aware 
of the measure taken a few months ago— 
namely, the closing of the Mints in India 
to the free coinage of silver. ‘That step 
was taken on June 26, and the reasons 
for it were very simple. The Govern- 
ment of India found themselves in great 
financial difficulties in consequence of the 
continuous fall in the exchange between 
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this country and India. It is well known 
that a very considerable sum has to be 
provided by the Government of India 
every year to meet the sterling liabilities 
—I mean the liabilities in sterling gold in 
this country, which it has to discharge, 
in respect of the payment of interest on 
the debt, in respect of matters connected 
with the railways, and speaking generally 
in respect of the Home Charges for the 
Army. These payments have amounted 
in times past onunaverage to £15,000,000 
in the year, but now, for various reasons, 
they have reached £16,000,000 or 
£17,000,000. The increase is in con- 
nection with railways. That large sum 
has to be provided, but if the exchange 
is low the result is that a much larger 
burden falls upon the Indian Revenue, 
the Indian Revenues being received in 
silver. In order to pay in gold, putting 
the thing in its barest form, they have to 
pay a larger sum. Not only was the Go- 
vernment of India in difficulty, but it was 
threatened with a still more serious 
matter, because it was foreseen that the 
Act of the United States Congress, by 
which a large purchase of silver every 
year was made obligatory on the United 
States Treasury, would be repealed—that 
has been the case—and that the result of 
that would be to throw a very much 
larger amount of silver upon the market. 
If no measures had been taken in India, 
there can be no doubt that a larger quan- 
tity of silver would have been exported 
to that country, and there was every 
prospect that the exchange would be 
very seriously affected. The subject 
baving been considered by the Committee 
presided over by the Lord Chancellor, 
assisted by four other extremely able 
persons fully competent to advise in the 
matter, Her Majesty’s Government de- 
termined to comply with the advice of 
the Government of India to close the 
Mints to the free coinage of silver. I 
will not enter now, because it will take 
too long, into all the arguments in favour 
of that course. It is sufficient for me to 
say that that course was determined upon 
at that time. Of course, when taking 
that exceedingly serious step, the Go- 
vernment hoped that the result would be 
two-fold, that the exchange would be 
made more steady, and that a further fall 
would be averted. It must always be 
remembered that one of the great evils 
arising from violent fluctuations of ex- 
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change is a great disorganisation of 
trade, and that they make it difficult for 
the importers (in mercantile language) 
to forward. I deliberately put those two 
reasons as being the reasons which 
actuated us, because it has been very 
commonly said that we expected or hoped 
that we should raise the exchange to a 
much higher amount. Of course, if the 
exchange had been raised there would so 
far have been some relief from the em- 
barrassment in which the Government of 
India was involved, but our principal ob- 
ject was to prevent a further fall in the 
value of the rupee. One of the recom- 
mendations of the Committee, which I 
must mention because it has been so 
much misunderstood, was that in order 
to prevent a sudden very large rise in the 
exchange, which might have the result 
of dislocating the trade of India and pro- 
long the existing embarrassments, that a 
limit of 1s. 4d. the rupee should be laid 
down, or, in other words, that gold should 
be given in exchange for rupees at that 
rate whenever the rate was sufficiently 
high to attract people to ask for gold in 
return for rupees at that rate ; the result 
of which, of course, would be to prevent 
the exchange of the rupee above the 
limit of Is. 4d. That step has been 
represented as showing a determination 
on the part of the Government to raise 
the exchange to Is. 4d., which is a very 
different thing. The reason why the 
Goverument adopted the recommendation 
of the Committee, and the reason why 
that recommendation was made, was to pre- 
ventany largesudden rise in the exchange, 
but, unfortunately, a different impression 
has prevailed, and has been the cause 
of complication. What took place after 
the closing of the Mints—and it is rather 
important to be precise—was this :—The 
Mints were closed to private coinage on 
June 26, and on June 26 and 27 bills for 
66 lakhs of rupees were sold in London 
at prices rising from Is. 3 7-32d. to 
ls. 41-32d.—a very considerable rise. 
In the following week the exchange fell 
to Js. 39d., at which 66} lakhs were sold. 
The general impression which appears to 
have produced this result was that the 
exchange having risen to above Is. 4d., 
and afterwards being at nearly the same 
amount, might be regarded as a kind of 
fixed minimum at that amount. A very 
general impression of that kind prevailed 
in India. But after that week the ex- 
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change rapidly fell. It is not necessary 
for me to trouble the House with the 
figures because they are unimportant ; 
but from that time for a very considerable 
number of weeks the Government sold 
no bills in India. Small numbers were 
sold, but practically I may say bills were 
not sold from June 26 to August 16 ; but 
on the latter date tenders were received 
for 10 lakhs of bills at 1s, 3 7-32d. and 
12 lakhs of telegraph transfers at 1s. 3}d. 
The tender for the bills was not accepted, 
but the tender for the 12 lakhs of trans- 
fers was. We thought that as we had 
not sold any bills for so long a period of 
time it was sound policy to accept the 
tenders made to us at Is. 3}d., but when 
we had taken that step there arose a 
most extraordinary outery against the 
Government in India. It was alleged 
that the Secretary of State, the unfor- 
tunate person who is always mentioned 
on these occasions, through weakness, 
folly, and ignorance, had prevented a rise 
in the exchange. The Government of 
India expressed to us their opinion that 
it would be desirable not to sel] our bills 
below a rate which should be determined, 
and we accordingly deemed it to be wise 
to adhere to the rate of Is. 3]d., being 
the amount at which we had accepted 
this tender for telegraphic trans‘ers, and 
at that point we have stood ever since. 
We have, as a rule, not been successful 
in selling our bills. In the last fortnight 
in November our sales amounted to 97 
lakhs, but since then we have had no 
tenders at all, and the exchange has 
again fallen considerably. In those cir- 
cumstances, it was perfectly clear that 
we could only meet our liabilities by 
borrowing from the Mother Country. The 
total amount borrowed is as follows :— 
We first of all issued in India debentures 
for £1,386,000, and we subsequently issued 
short bills at six months to the amount 
of £3,500,000, which together with an 
over-draft of £750,000 make altogether 
£5,636,000. That is the amount we 
have already borrowed for the purpose 
of meeting our liabilities, which we could 
not meet in the ordinary manner by the 
sale of bills. Well, the result of these 
operations is that we have now a small 
balance left of the original £10,000,000 we 
had power to borrow, and if Parliament 
is not willing to grant us furtner powers 
to borrow we should be in the position of 
being unable to meet our liabilities. We 
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have asked for £10,000,000, but we do not 
expect we shall want to borrow the whole 
of that amount. I hope circumstances will 
prove favourable, and that we may not 
have reason to come up to that amount. 
It is quite obvious that it is not safe that 
the Executive should not have power 
to borrow to a certain extent at all times, 
because emergencies arise when it is de- 
sirable to borrow, and it might not be 
able to get consent from Parliament, 
which might not be sitting. Now, my 
Lords, I shall naturally be asked why we 
have adopted this policy ot a minimum, 
and what our expectations are with re- 
gard to it. The policy of not selling 
bills below a certain amount was adopted 
because we felt and had reason to know 
that if we persevered in selling our bills 
at such an amount as they would fetch iu 
the market we should be told that we 
had never given a fair trial to the mea- 
sure recommended by the Government of 
India of closing the Mints. Now, it 
will be obvious at once that the position 
we have taken up is one which cannot be 
maintained for any great length of time. 
It would not be safe—it would be most 
unwise—to pile up a large additional loan 
of sterling from this country in order to 
try and carry through the measure we 
have adopted. But we do think it is our 
duty and a reasonable thing to persevere in 
our policy and give it a fair and complete 
trial. If it should so happen that this 
policy of closing the Mints should entirely 
fail, we shall be thrown back into our 
original situation, which is a very grave 
one, because at the present price of silver 
(1 do not know the quotation to-day, but 
I know it was about 324d.) the exchange, 
if measured as it is usually measured, 
stands at no more than one shilling and 
one-eighth; and, speaking in round 
numbers, at that rate of exchange the 
Government of India would be landed in 
a deficit of no less than Rx.6,000,000. 
Your Lordships will see that that would 
be a deficit of a most serious and alarm- 
ing character. More than that, we do 
not know at present what the ultimate 
effect of the repeal of the Sherman Act 
by the United States Congress may be. 
The effect has been considerable, but it is 
quite possible its effect may be far 
greater in the future. To prophecy on 
this subject would be the most foolish 
thing possible. The whole matter is one 
of such great magnitude and obscurity 
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that no one, however well versed in com- 
mercial affairs, can state with confidence 
what the course of things with regard to 
the price and supply of silver may be in 
the future. There are those who say 
there will be an extensive closing of 
mines so as greatly to limit the output of 
silver. Others say that the mines are so 
rich and the production so large that 
there will remain a considerable margin 
upon which a sufficient profit may be 
obtained at a reduced price. But these 
matters are all dark and obscure. All we 
know is that, with the closing of the 
Mints in India and the cessation of large 
purchases of silver by the United States 
Government, the outlet for silver in large 
quantities is practically now confined to 
Eastern countries, especially China. If 
the policy now adopted should fail en- 
tirely, the Government of India will have 
to meet their difficulties by strict economy 
on the one side, which I am sure I desire 
as much as any man cau to see, or on the 
other by fresh taxation, which I desire as 
much asany mancan to avoid. Atthesame 
time, it is easy for anyone to conjecture 
how difficult it would be to meet such a 


deficit as I have mentioned without 
considerable hardship and __ political 
dangers. We have certainly tried a 


very novel experiment, an experiment 
the results of which it is impossible 
for us to forecast ; but we have followed 
the recommendation of a very able Com- 
mittee, seeing the extreme magnitude of 
the interests involved and the certainty 
of being unable to avoid the dangers 
which would otherwise supervene. Even 
if we were entigely to fail—and I do not 
think we necessarily shall fail—I think 
that would be a very sufficient justi- 
fication for the policy we have pursued, 
We have reason to hope that we shall 
not fail, and the reason is, that in a 
short time we shall be entering upon 
that season of the year when there is a 
large demand for bills in this country, 
arising from its being the chief season 
for exports from India; and I desire 
to call attention to what has happened 
with regard to “exports and imports 
during the last six months, for in that 
will be found a sufficient explanation 
of the failure of the demand for bills. 
The course of trade has been very re- 
markable. Usually there is a consider- 
able balance of exports over imports 
as regards the trade of India. In August 
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of last year the net amount of ex- 
ports over imports was Rx.1,306,000. 
In August of the present year it was 
only Rx.688,000. In September last 
year it was Rx.1,964,000. In Sep- 
tember this year, Rx.846,000. In 
October last year the net amount of 
exports over imporis was Rx.1,846,000. 
In October this year it was a minus 
amount of Rx.225,000—that is to say, 
the imports exceeded the exports by that 
amount. That is merchandise. Turning 
now to the exports and imports of 
bullion. In August last year the 
met imports of treasure amounted to 
Rx.906,000. In August of the present 
year it was Rx.986,000. In Sep- 
tember last year there was a balance 
in favour of exports of Rx.33,000. In 
September this year the amount of 
bullion imported was Rx.965,000. In 
October last year the net imports were 
Rx.334,000; and in October of the 
present year Rx.1,450,000. In No- 
vember of last year they fell again, for 
they were Rx.302,000 ; and in the same 
month of this year Rx.700,000, still 
more than double those of last year. 
The total result is that, whereas in 
August last year there was a net balance 
in favour of India of Rx.400,000, in the 
month of July of the present year there 
was a net balance in favour of imports of 
Rx.599,000 ; in August, Rx.298,000 ; in 
September, Rx. 119,000 ; and in October 
no less than Rx.1,675,000. Your Lord- 
ships will, therefore, see that the usual 
balance of exports over imports has been 
entirely reversed, and that during the last 
four months in this year ghere has been a 
large balance of imports over exports. 
The result has been that there is not the 
usual demand for remittances to India and 
consequently no great demand for bills. 
That is a matter which gives rise to very 
serious reflection. In the first place, 
one asks oneself what is the reason for 
this great change in the balance of trade. 
Take, first, merchandise. There, I think, 
the explanation is tolerably clear. There 
is no doubt that this measure of closing 
the Mints has affected, as it was foreseen 
it would affect, the trade with China and 
other Eastern countries having a silver 
eurrency. The trade of India with 


countries having a gold currency is two- 
thirds of the whole trade, and the trade 
of India with countries using a silver 
currency is about one-third of the whole 
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trade. Consequently, I think it is quite 

obvious we might anticipate some loss as 
regards our trade with silver countries ; 
but, on the other hand, if our measure of 
closing the Mints succeeded, we might 
anticipate a gain with the gold countries, 
and therefore our gain might be expected 
to counterbalance any loss. The trade 
with China consists principally of opium 
and cotton yarns, and both of theseitems 
of export from India have been consider- 
ably affected. But I am told that those 
who have studied the question believe 
that after a certain time has elapsed this 
dislocation of trade between India and 
China is likely to very largely settle 
itself. Upon this point I may say I am 
merely repeating what I am told. With 
regard to the trade in silver, of course 
before we closed the Mints silver went 
to a large extent to India for the purpose 
of being coined into rupees. Anyone 
might present silver at the Mints, and 
that silver was coined and he received 
the rupees. Naturally, at all times there 
was a good deal of silver that did not 
find its way to the Mints, but now all the 
silversent must be forother purposes. The 
question naturally arises, What are these 
other purposes ; what is the reason for 
this very large continuous demand? I 
have had an opportunity of consulting 
many people upon it, and quite recently 
I have been able to ask the opinion of 
Sir David Barbour, who was Financial 
Member of the Council of the Govern- 
ment of India, and who has just returned 
to this country after the expiration of 
his term of office. He tells me his 
opinion is that there exists in India 
always a very large demand for silver for 
ornaments, because ornaments of silver 
are most extensively used by the popula- 
tion of India; and that that demand has 
been stimulated, in the ordinary way in 
which a demand is stimulated for a com- 
modity, by the large fall in the price of 
silver. The natives generally consider 
that this is a most favourable opportunity 
to purchase silver for the purpose of or- 
naments, and Sir David Barbour thinks 
that probably accounts for the larger part 
of the demand. When we remember 
that the population of India numbers 
287,000,000, we see that any increased 
demand in so vast a population may 
easily produce a very considerable result. 
The other cause may be connected with 
speculation. At all events, there is the 
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fact that this very large amount of silver 
is now going into India. I may mention, 
in passing, that, as your Lordships have 
no doubt seen, there have been references 
in the other House to a measure, which 
some authorities have recommended and 
other high authorities have strongly con- 
demned, of putting a duty upon silver. 
I merely mention it in order to show that 
it has not escaped my notice; and cer- 
tainly it is not a matter upon which I 
shall express any opinion. It is quite 
obvious that on the question of placing a 
duty on a commodity—and silver now is 
a commodity—no person who has any 
sense of responsibility whatever will give 
any intimation one way or the other, any 
more than he would in reference to a 
duty to be imposed in this country be- 
fore the Budget is declared. I do not 
know that I can add anything to what I 
have said. I have endeavoured to show 
your Lordships what has been the reason 
why we have pursued the policy which 
we have adopted. I have carefully 
avoided expressing too sanguine ex pecta- 
tions : but, on the other hand, I will not 
for a moment leave the House to suppose 
that I consider that it is in any way 
proved that the measures which we have 
taken have failed. It is quite clear, as 
a distinguished member of the Committee 
presided over by the Lord Chancellor (a 
man as capable of expressing an opinion 
upon the subject as any one in this 
country), Mr. Courtney, said most truly, 
that a measure of this kind must require 
a considerable time before you can see 
what its effects are. Any of your Lord- 
ships who may have looked into and 
studied this question will see that there 
is such a complication of causes which 
act upon currency, and that there are 
such a variety of interests involved, that 
it is quite clear that any very sudden and 
decisive effect is seldom to be expected 
from any measure which any Govern- 
ment may adopt. I believe that we are 
justified in the course which we have 
taken. We are actuated by a desire to 
save India from what we could not fail to 
see was possibly a most serious disaster, 
and I feel quite certain that most of your 
Lordships who take any interest in the 
question will look at it in the fairest and 
most dispassionate manner, and will be 
anxious to assist the Government in deal- 
ing with a question the magnitude and 
gravity of which can scarcely be ex- 
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aggerated. I beg leave to move that this 
Bill be read a second time. 


Moved, “That the Bill be now read 2%.” 
—( The Earl of Kimberley.) 

*THe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
My Lords, the very interesting exposi- 
tion of his policy and mutives which 
has been made by the noble Lord 
will be certainly in itself sufficient, I 
think, to prevail upon this House to 
agree to this measure; and even in the 
absence of such an exposition we should 
have very little choice as to the course 
which we must pursue. Our position is 
one which, on a much smaller scale, is 
often repeated in private families when a 
less pecunious member of the family 
comes to the head of it and represents 
that unless he is assisted by a loan inevit- 
able bankruptcy must follow. I regret 
to say that is the position of the Indian 
Government at this moment, and, even if 
we take a gloomier view than the noble 
Lord has expressed, we should have no 
choice but to assent to the Bill he has 
proposed. But the noble Lord has 
not committed the error of speaking 
peace when there is no peace. I do 
not think even the severest critic can 
say that there was an exaggerated 
sanguineness in his tone; and, though 
that attitude might meet with censure, I 
am bound to say I think it much better 
to speak as he has done, intimating to us 
the real gravity of the situation in which 
we stand, and not misleading us to the 
belief that our difficulties are much 
smaller than they really are. We 
have no course but to vote this Bill, 
but at the same time I should think that 
we may take the satisfaction of moralis- 
ing on it a little. Everybody is aware of 
the extreme complexity and obscurity of 
the subject with which the Indian Go- 
vernment had to deal. The noble Lord 
has enlarged upon that, and has pointed 
out how impossible it was for any Go- 
vernment to know anything about the 
results of the experiment on which they 
were about to launch. I am afraid he 
has been misled by that terrible inclina- 
tion, on which Lord Melbourne used to 
comment with such severity, that when 
men were in utter despair and wholly 
ignorant of the course they ought to pur- 
sue they always ended by saying “‘ Some- 
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thing must be done.” And it was with the 
view that something must be done that 
the Indian Government resolved to take 
the advice of the Committee over which 
the noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack presided. I regret that such very 
able and distinguished persons should 
have given such advice, for my impres- 
sion is that without the assistance and 
authority of such able and distinguished 
persons the course actually taken would 
never have been ventured upon. It was 
an audacious course. Their recommenda- 
tion was, “ The rupee is losing in value : 
you must make the rupee rarer, and there- 
fore make it dearer.” In the language of 
natural science, they wanted to make a 
rupee vacuum in India. But it is well 
known that there is no manipulation in 
physical science which presents such for- 
midabie difficulties as that of making a 
vacuum chamber which shall be absolutely 
proof against any irruption of outside 
gases. That is exactly the difficulty 
which the Government of India have ex- 
perienced. They have tried to make 
their rupee vacuum. But the rupee has 
crept in by chinks and by joints, by some 
very obvious channels, and by some 
channels most obscure. The device of 
making the rupee rarer, and therefore 
dearer, has failed, and the rupee is still 
losing in price as before. What the 
channels are of course we can only guess. 
The noble Lord has explained one most 
important one—namely, that a very much 
lJarger importation of treasure has taken 
place than has taken place before. I 
suspect that is not the only channel, and 
that if the noble Lord could only get at 
the private accounts of some of the native 
Mints in India he would find they have 
been very much more active than before. 
That is mere conjecture. Anyhow, the 
experiment for the time has failed, and 
the noble Lord rather claims our sym- 
pathy for that as a thing which must 
necessarily happen, and that we should 
look upon it with contentment. This is 
not the first time I have noticed that ten- 
dency in the mind of the noble Lord. His 
intellect is of a subtle, ingenious, and 
exploring character. He likes that pro- 
verb which I have quoted before, “ Fiat 
experimentum incorpore vili,” and he 
has delighted in making an experiment 
and an exploration in one of the 
darkest and obscurist fields of finan- 
cial and political science. It shows 





The Marquess of Salisbury 
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great boldness of the mind and great 
acuteness and activity of intellect. I 
earnestly hope that he may obtain ulti- 
mately that information which he seeks, 
At present all he has satisfactorily ascer- 
tained is that it is not possible by artificial 
means to make the rupee rarer in India 
than it was. But I will venture to sub- 
mit to him that all the inconveniences 
which he has expounded at great length 
are due to this experimental practice. It 
has a terrible effect upon the minds of 
merchants, financiers. and all persons, 
native or English, who are interested in 
Indian commerce. They were entirely 
misled—I do not for a moment say the 
Government intended to mislead, and I 
know that is not the case—but the noble 
Lord has explained how they understood 
what the Government intended to do ; 
and when the Government did not ulti- 
mately do that which they had conceived 
they would do, they raised such an 
uproar that the Government of India 
were forced to implore the Government 
at home to alter their course, and to take 
the measures which have landed us in 
the unfortunate position of to-day. Of 
course, it is very lamentable that people, 
especially people who are deepiy in- 
terested in a matter, will constantly mis- 
conceive the intentions and actions of 
the Government, but still that is part of 
the danger of experimental legislation, of 
wandering into unknown thickets and 
wilds of financial desert, that at the end 
of your journey your actions and inten- 
tions are misconceived, the objects you 
have in view are misconstrued, and com- 
plaints of delusion and bad faith are 
showered on you when it is found your 
intentions have been entirely misunder- 
stood by those who comment upon them. 
I earnestly regret that we have deferred 
so far to what I may call the experi- 
mental method in the government of 
India. The formidable fact is that 


whereas formerly we were suffering from 


having to provide out of a silver revenue 
17,000,000 of gold in India, we shall 
now have to provide 17,500,000 of gold 
out of the Revenue of India ; and if this 
crisis should unhappily occur again 
another £500,000 will be required, and 
soon. The difficulty grows greater and 
greater at every step. I hope that we 
have not thus given a permanent or last- 
ing jolt or shock to the commercial and 
political relations between this country 
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and India. It is a very dangerous thing 
to drive commercial relations violently 
out of the course which they have 
pursued, because it is to be feared that 
they may go to other countries, and form 
new connections, so that for many years 
our commercial relations may feel the 
result of the action now taken by Her 
Majesty’s Government. Perhaps the 
noble Lord may say, “ What remedies 
have you tooffer?” I am happy to take 
refuge in the privileges and irresponsi- 
bility of Opposition, and to say that I 
should be sorry to offer any remedies. 
But there are remedies, and one of them 
is to resume the negotiations which the 
noble Lord so rashly put aside, of trying 
to find out whether the other nations of 
Europe cannot agree with us from time 
to time on some stable relation between 
the value of the two metals, I do not 
know whether it is possible so to agree, 
but I am told that all the other nations 
say that the only obstacle to such an 
agreement is the obstinacy of England, 
and if that is so it is very much to be 
regretted. I think it would be a great 
pity that those negotiations should be 
rashly thrown aside. The other sug- 
gestion is of a simpler character, and that 
is whether it would not be better, instead 
of the Indian Government borrowing 
£10,000,000 here, that the English Go- 
vernment should borrow £10,000,000, the 
interest to be paid in silver. It is the 
fault of the English Government that 
this difficulty has arisen here at this 
great distance in the Metropolis of India, 
so to speak, where the people reside, 
who make its railways and who take its 
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pensions. I do not say that any 
right is established, but there is some 
claim to consideration on the part 
of a country whose opinion, and 


greatness, and convenience, and whose 
interests, to a certain extent, de- 
pend on this very extraordinary state 
of things. If we take the risk of an 
increase in the silver debt, instead of 
throwing it upon the already over- 
burdened shoulders of the Indian Go- 
vernment, we sbould be performing an 
act of generosity, almost deserving the 
name of an act of justice, and should 
earn much gratitude and recognition from 
the Indian people for whom we are legis- 
lating. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Herscuect): My Lords, I shall only 
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detain you for a very few minutes, but I 
am in duced to make some observations by 
reason of the remarks which have fallen 
from the noble Marquess. The noble 
Marquess has suggested that the course 
adopted by the Government was adopted 
only from a sense that a position of 
difficulty existed, and that something 
must be done. Something would have 
had to be done in any event, and what 
the Government had to consider, and 
what the Committee of which I 
was a member had to consider, was 
what would be the consequences to 
the Indian Government of taking 
any of the possible alternatives to 
the course which we suggested ; and 
certainly it appears, as far as it is possible 
to forecast for past events, the con- 
sequences to the Government of India 
would have been most serious. The 
noble Lord has pointed out that if the 
exchange had gone on, regulated as it 
had been substantially by the price of 
silver, the result would have been to 
leave the Government of India to deal 
with a deficit of something like 
£6,000,000 or £7,000,000. That anti- 
cipation has to a certain extent been 
realised. Silver had fallen to an extent 
sufficient to bring down the rupee to Is., 
and then arose the question, how such a 
deficit could be met? Every possible 
mode of meeting it was fully canvassed 
aud considered, and it appeared to be 
impossible to meet it in any way without 
most serious possible consequences to 
the Government ef India except by 
stopping the free coinage of silver. The 
fears of the Government of India have 
proved not to have been exaggerated, 
and the fall which they anticipated, if 
the rupee was still to be governed by the 
price of silver, has taken place. Suppose 
the Government had not made that ex- 
periment, that silver had fallen, and the 
exchange had fallen with it to 1s, the 
rupee, and the Indian Government had 
then to face its position, what would 
have been said ? I do not know what the 
noble Marquess would have said, but I 
fancy many of his friends and followers 
would have said that the Indian Govern- 
ment had been landed in a most dis- 
astrous and dangerons position, owing to 
the fact that the Home Government had 
not had the courage to authorise them to 
do that which they thought was best 
under the circumstances. The noble 
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Marquess says the experiment has failed, 
but I am not prepared to admit that 
experience has shown down to the pre- 
sent time it has failed. It is a remark- 
able circumstance that the commercial 
exchange between India and England 
has been extraordinarily steady, and 
steady at a point very greatly above the 
exchange as regulated merely by the 
price of silver. The rogers. has varied 
very little for many months between 
Is. 3d. and Is. 3}d., and that is a matter 
of very great importance to the trade of 
India with gold-using countries. What- 
ever differences of opinion there 
might be, and there were differences of 
opinion as to the extent of prejudice, all 
who gave evidence before our Com- 
mittee were agreed that it was extremely 
prejudicial to commerce that there 
should be considerable variations in the 
exchange, that it hampered trade aud 
made it speculation instead of legitimate 
business, while it seriously interfered with 
the commercial relations between the 
two countries. Had the rupee fallen 
rapidly to 1s., as it would have done as 
far as we could see but for the step taken 
by the Government of India, what would 
have teen the dislocation of trade be- 
tween India and this country? Apart 
from the fact that the imports have been 
greater, the exports from this country of 
Lancashire goods have been in excess 
of the usual amount. No doubt cireum- 
stances have been interposed which 
have prevented the Government from 
enjoying the success which they 
anticipated in disposing of their bills. 
Whether these causes are permanent or 
irremediable to any extent is a question 
which only time can solve. It is too 
early to express an opinion upon them. 
If it shoald turn out that this scheme is 
after all successful, that the contrary has 
not been proved, surely it was far better 
to have tried and carried through this ex- 
periment than to have lelt matters, doing 
nothing,with the worst results that would 
have followed. The noble Marquess sug- 
gested that something else might have been 
done—that we might have resumed 
negotiations with other European nations : 
but there were difficulties in the way. I 
am regarded, I know, as somewhat of a 
heretic both by the bimetallists and the 
monometallists. The monometallists 


think I make too great concessions to the 
bimetallists, while the latter consider 


Lord Herschell 
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that I favour the monometallists. Per- 
haps therefore, I am to be regarded as 
speaking somewhat impartially in the 
matter. I know that great difficulties 
lie in the way of a bimetallic arrange- 
ment, and the real difficulties of such an 
arrangement have never been fully faced. 
One great difficulty which would have 
faced you if you went upon a bimetallic 
arrangement is what would be the ratio 
which you are to fix in the relations 
between gold and silver. I am certain 
that as soon as you come to discuss the 
matter practically, you would find the 
most vehement differences of opinion 
upon subjects that are vital to your 
coming to any bimetallic arrangement at 
all. The experiment would, moreover, 
be open to all the objections urged by the 
noble Marquess against other experi- 
ments. No bimetallic arrangement 
between the various nations concerned is 
really practicable, or could, in my opinion, 
be carried into effect. For these reasons I 
think that if an experiment was to be 
attempted, the one now being tried is the 
more practicable one until you can arrive 
at some bimetallic arrangement ; and it 
was more ready to hand than would be 
the attempt, especially in face of the 
very strong opposition to it in this 
country, to wait until you could arrive at 
a bimetallic arrangement. Even if you 
admit a bimetallic arrrangement to be 
practicable, the possibility of the success 
of such an arrangement must, in my 
opinion, depend on the various _nations 
being convinced of its practicability, and 
upon its being approached with a real 
belief in it. That belief, I know, prevails 
among certain sections in this country, 
but it certainly does not yet prevail, to 
any large extent, in the City or in the 
other great commercial centres, and I do 
not believe that you can arrive at any 
bimetallic arrangement till you can get 
them to believe in it and convince them 
that bimetallism isa sound and wise policy, 
and therefore, even if one were to accept 
the bimetallic theory, it seems to me to be 
a condition precedent to such an arrange- 
ment to get those who are largely con- 
cerned to believe in it. I need hardly say 
that that, in any case, would be a work 
of time. No Government in this country 
could possibly enter on a bimetallic ar- 
rangement with other nations while the 
City and many great commercial centres. 
are strongly against such a policy. For 
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these reasous, even if we were disposed to 
accept the theories of bimetallists I think 
it would be impracticable to have waited 
for the chance of some such arrangement 
as the noble Marquess has foreshadowed. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* ac- 
cordingly ; Committee negatived; Bill 
read 3*, and passed. 


PROPOSED DOCK AT GIBRALTAR. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 

Viscount SIDMOUTH asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty whether it 
was the intention of Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment, in framing the Navy Estimates 
for 1894, to ask for a Vote for the con- 
struction of a dock at Gibraltar? He 
desired to call the serious attention of the 
House to the present position of this 
matter, which had been brought before Par- 
liament in both Houses from time to time 
during the last five or six years. Succes- 
sive Governments had, when addressed on 
the subject, invariably approved of the pro- 
ject. He had the support of distinguished 
officers in the Navy, including the preseut 
and four ex-Commanders-in-Chief in the 
Mediterranean, who all agreed that the 
construction of the dock was of the 
greatest importance. Oneof those officers, 
having visited the Rock, had withdrawn 
his former opinion that the dock would 
not be defensible, and believed that it 
would be perfectly capable of defence 
from the sea. He could not understand 
the reason of this long delay. In answer 
to a similar question in the early part of 
the Session, he was told it was impossible 
to enter upon so large an outlay at that 
period of the Session when the Estimates 
were already framed. For that reason he 
now asked in ample time whether the 
noble Lord at the head of the Admiralty 
intended to place upon the Estimates a 
Vote for the construction of a dock at 
Gibraltar, the need for which increased 
with every year. No less than five years 
would be required for its completion, and 
the necessity for it had been greatly in- 
creased by recent events. If the result 
of what was passing in the other House 
should be to lead Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to make considerable additions to 
the Navy, that necessity would be still 
greater. France was constructing im- 
portant naval works at Tunis, and was 
making efforts in other directions ; and 
every moment of delay was a matter of 
importance. The French Government 
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were connecting the docks at Brest with 
the Mediterranean, so that in the event 
of hostile operations France would not 
only have the advantage of the magnifi- 
cent docks she possessed in the Mediter- 
ranean, Marseilles, Toulon, Caserta, and 
Ajaccio, but would, in the event of a 
reverse there, be able to convey her fleet 
up to Brest entirely beyond the reach of 
hostile forces. As to expense, the cost 
of a dock at Gibraltar would not be more 
than about one-third of the price of a 
large ironclad. He hoped the noble Earl 
would assure the House that some step 
would be taken in the matter, and that 
the construction of a dock, which all who 
had the interests of the Navy at heart, 
would be no longer delayed. 

*THe FIRST LORD or tae ADMI- 
RALTY (Earl Srencer) : My Lords, 
I fully share the views of the noble and 
gallant Viscount as to the importance of 
the subject he has brought before your 
Lordships. On a former occasion I made 
some remarks in answer to a somewhat 
similar question addressed to me last 
Session. 1 certainly did not speak un- 
favourably as to the necessity of having 
a dock at Gibraltar, and I have not 
altered my opinion since that time. I am 
afraid, however, that I cannot give a 
positive answer to the question put to me. 
This is the time of year when the various 
Government Departments are considering 
their Estimates, and the Admiralty is no 
exception to this rule. The question of 
the dock at Gibraltar is now being con- 
sidered, but, until the Estimates are 
finally settled, it would be improper for 
me to declare what the intentions of the 
Government are on the subject. It is 
manifestly extremely inconvenient to 
describe piecemeal what the Estimates 
will contain, and my only answer, there- 
fore, is that the question of the dock at 
Gibraltar is being considered as the Esti- 
mates are now being placed before the 
Government. 

Tue Margvess or SALISBURY : 
I cannot let this occasion pass without a 
word in support of the views of the noble 
Viscount. The importance of Gibraltar 
is enormous to the naval interests of 
Great Britain, and has been rapidly 
growing in consequence of the events of 
tlie past few vears. The full and safe 
possession of Gibraltar, a possession 
which shall be free alike from | 
danger which may threaten it by land, 
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and any danger which may threaten it by 
torpedoes from the opposite coasts—the 
possession of Gibraltar in the true and 
full sense is absolutely necessary for the 
junction and co-operation of the Channel 
and Mediterranean Fleets, and especially 
when, as I hope, the Channel Fleet will 
assume larger proportions than at present. 
If that be the case, if it be necessary to 
make the fleets act together when you 
wish, and that Gibraltar should be in our 
full and safe possession in ordinary 
times, it is still more necessary now, 
because we must remember that a moral 
junction has taken place between the 
Cronstadt and the Toulon Fleets. With 
these circumstances in our view, which 
naturally we do not dilate much upon, 
but the importance of which is not the 
less present to the minds of all who take 
an interest in the present position of the 
maritime affairs of this country, I feel 
that the restoration of Gibraltar to that 
position which it occupied in past times 
is one of the most important subjects 
which could occupy our attention. 


Mr. Speaker's 


[The subject then dropped.] 


FRANCE (ANARCHIST CRIME IN THE 
CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES). 

The Lorp CHANCELLOR acquainted 
the House that he had received the 
following letter from the President of 
the Chamber of Deputies of France : 

Chambre des Députés, 

Secrétariat Général de la Présidence, 

Paris, le 15 Décembre, 1893. 
Monsieur LE PRESIDENT, 

J’ai en Vhonneur de lire hier, au 
milieu des chaleareux applaudissements 
de la Chambre Frangaise, la lettre par 
laquelle Votre Excellence m’a transmis 
expression de la sympathie de la 
Chambre des Lords d’Angleterre. La 
Chambre m’a chargé d’étre auprés de 
Votre Excellence l’interpréte des senti- 
ments de vive reconnaissance qu'elle 
éprouve. 

Veuillez agréer, Monsieur le Président, 
les assurances de ma trés haute con- 
sidération. 

Le Président de la 
Chambre des Députés, 
Cu. Durvy. 


Son Excellence 
Le Lord Grand Chancelier 
et Président de la Chambre 
des Lords du Royaume-Uni. 


The Marquess of Salisbury 


{COMMONS} . 
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be 


Indisposition. 


Ordered, that the said letter 
entered on the Journal of the House. 


WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE BILL [H.1.]. 
Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading, read, and discharged. 


THE ADJOURNMENT OVER CHRISTMAS; 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, I beg leave to move that the 
House do now adjourn until Thursday, at 
a quarter to 3 o’clock, for the purpose of 
a Royal Commission, no other Business 
whatever to be taken on that day. It 
may be convenient that I should now 
state to what time we propose that the 
House should adjourn over Christmas. 
I intend to propose that the House shall 
adjourn until Friday, January 12, but at 
the same time I will undertake that no 
contested business whatever shall be 
taken in this House before Tuesday, the 
16th. Therefore, practically, except for 
formal business, or receipt of any Bill 
from the other House, no real business 
will be taken before that date. 


THe MargvgEss or SALISBURY: I 
will only say that in view of the delay 
which must necessarily take place with 
respect to the Business now being con- 
sidered in the other House I think the 
proposal of the noble Ear! will sufficiently 
meet the convenience of your Lordships, 
and I shall offer no opposition to it. 


House adjourned at ten minutes before 
Six o'clock, to Thursday next, a 
quarter before Three o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 19th December 1893. 





MR. SPEAKER’S INDISPOSITION. 
The House being met, the Clerk at the 
Table informed the House of the unavoid- 
able absence of Mr. Speaker, owing to 
the continuance of his indisposition :— 


Whereupon Mr. Mellor, the Chairman 
of Ways and Means, proceeded to the 
Table, and, after Prayers, took the Chair 
as Deputy Speaker, pursuant to the 
Standing Order. 
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Cromane and 


QUESTIONS. 


FACTORY INSPECTION IN INDIA. 

Mr. PROVAND (Glasgow, Black- 
friars) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for India if he has yet received 
any Factory Inspectors’ Reports from 
India, prepared since the new Factory 
Act became Law ; and, if not, when he 
expects to receive them; and if he has 
yet received, or, if not, when he expects 
to receive, a Report from the Mining 
Inspector who went to India relating to 
the condition of labour and the employ- 
ment of women in mines in India ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. GerorGe 
Russe, North Beds): These Reports 
have not yet been received. A telegram 
was sent to the Government of India last 
week, asking when they might be 
expected. As soon as the reply is 
received I will let my hon. Friend 
know. 


THE CONSUMPTION OF METHYLATED 
SPIRITS. 

Mr. PROVAND: I beg to ask the 
Secretary for Scotland if his attention 
has been called to the Report by the 
acting Inspector of the Parochial Board 
of Barony Parish, Glasgow, in reference 
to cases of delirium tremens in the 
asylum and poorbouse in connection with 
the facilities which exist for obtaining 
methylated spirits ; and if he will inquire 
into the Regulations under which the sale 
of methylated spirits is couducted in 
Glasgow with a view to their revision, 
and, if found necessary and practicable, 
transferring control from the Excise to 
the Police ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Treveryan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : The Report of the Acting 
Inspector of the Barony Parish Parochial 
Board has been submitted to and referred 
by me to the Prison Commissioners, who 
inform me, upon the testimony of their 
medical officer, that there is only one case 
amongst those mentioned which would 
come under the category of “ finish” 
drinking. I am also informed by the 
Board of Inland Revenue that fresh 
Regulations were laid down by them in 
1891, under which every effort was made 
to render unpalatable the methylated 
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spirit capable of being sold by retail ; 
and that, in their opinion, the restrictions 
cannot be increased, having regard to 
the requirements of the trade, nor is it 
practicable to transfer the control of the 
matter from the Excise to the Police. I 
may also point out that the subject is at 
present regulated by one and the same 
statute law throughout the United 
Kingdom. 


RAILWAY DISPUTES IN IRELAND. 

Mr. P. M‘HUGH (Leitrim, N.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he is aware that several 
disputes are at present pending between 
traders and Railway Companies in Ire- 
land ; what steps, if any, does this De- 
partment propose to take to have those 
disputes settled; is he aware that the 
disputants are awaiting the action of the 
Government in regard to the Report of 
the Select Committee on Railway Rates 
and Charges ; and when do the Govern- 
ment propose giving legislative effect to 
the recommendations of the Committee ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or rue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpve ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : I have only knowledge of 
disputes which are brought to the notice 
of the Board of Trade under the provi- 
sions of Section 31 of the Railway and 
Canal Traffic Act, 1888, known as the 
“ Conciliation Clause.” The Board of 
Trade has no power to decide those or 
any other disputes. Some of them are 
matters which may form the subject of 
complaint to the Railway Commissioners, 
and there is nothing in the present state 
of the law to prevent such complaints 
being made. The Report of the Com- 
mittee has only to-day been circulated ; 
and Iam unable to say at present what 
action will be taken in reference to it. 


CROMANE AND VENTRY HARBOUR. 

Sir T. ESMONDE (Kerry, W.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if the Con- 
gested Districts Board have as yet been 
able to decide upon the construction of 
the proposed new piers at Cromane and 
Ventry Harbour County Kerry ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or _ THE 
DUCHY or LANCASTER (Mr. 
Bryce, Aberdeen, S.) (for Mr. J. 
Morey): The Congested Districts 
Board inform me that they do not at pre- 
sent propose to construct marine engineer- 
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ing works at either Cromane or Ventry. 
Other landing places in Kerry are about 
to be improved by the Board, and the 
funds at their disposal are not large 
enough to enable them to undertake more 
than a small number of such works at the 
same time. 


THE LABOURERS’ ACT. 

Sir T. ESMONDE : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland when the Return relative to 
the working of the Labourers’ Act in 
Ireland, ordered by the House in August 
last, will be presented ? 

Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Mortey) : 
I am informed by the Local Govern- 
ment Board that it is expected the Return 
in question will be ready for presentation 
this week. 


TIMEKEEPERS AT CHATHAM DOCK- 
YARD. 

Mr. KEIR-HARDIE (West Ham, 
S.) : I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty whether a man named Went- 
wood, drawing a pension of £54 per 
annum, has been appointed timekeeper 
at Chatham Dockyard at a wage of 
£1 9s. 9d. per week; whether com- 
petent men for the position of time- 
keeper, and who have no pensions, have 
recently been dismissed from the dock- 
yard owing to slackness of work or 
shortness of money with which to pay 
their wages ; and what special qualifica- 
tions Wentwood possessed to secure him 
the situation in preference to these 
others ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. E. Rosertson, Dun- 
dee) : The statement in the first para- 
graph of the question is substantially 
correct, but the appointment is only tem- 
porary. The duties of timekeepers are 
of a clerical nature, and the appoint- 
ments are always filled by Naval or 
Marine pensioners, who have to pass an 
examination before the Civil Service 
Commissioners. No competent men 
have receutly been discharged from 
Chatham Yard. 


EXPENDITURE ON SHIPS. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty whether the amounts ex- 
pended for labour and materials upon 
Her Majesty’s ships Minerva, Talhot, 
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and Eelipse, include sums spent and 
labour expended upon the engines of the 
ships in question ? 

THe SECRETARY to tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-Suurrtie- 
wortH, Lancashire, Clitheroe): The 
answer to my hon. Friend is in the 
affirmative. 


COMMERCIAL ARRANGEMENTS WITH 
SPAIN. 

Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, N.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs what is the present 
position of the negotiations for ia Com- 
mercial Treaty with Spain; and whe- 
ther, pending the negotiations, a modus 
vivendi has been arranged ; and, if so, 
upon what terms ? 

*THeE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick) : Communications are taking place 
between Her Majesty’s Ambassador and 
the Spanish Minister for Foreign Affairs 
with respect to commercial arrangements 
between the two Governments. Mean- 
while the modus vivendi contained in 
Parliamentary Paper Commercial No. 
15 of this year awaits the sanction of 
the Cortes. If passed, it will secure 
British goods against differential duties 
in Spain for the present, except as re- 
gards Portugal. 


THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON SEA 
FISHERIES. 

Sir A. ROLLIT : I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
he has yet considered the Report of the 
Select Committee on Sea Fisheries ; and 
whether he intends to propose legislation, 
and also to communicate with Foreign 
Governments, as suggested ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I regret that I 
am unable to give the hon. Member any 
answer beyond that which I gave last 
month. The Report of the Select Com- 
mittee is still under consideration. 


THE CASE OF MR. VESEY STONEY, J.P. 

Dr. R. AMBROSE (Mayo, W.): I 
heg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland has yet arrived at 
a decision as to whether Mr. Robert Vesey 
Stoney, J.P. and D.L., of Rosturk Castle, 
County Mayo, is a fit and proper person 
to hold Her Majesty’s Commission of the 
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Peace ; and if he has not arrived at such 
decision, what is the cause of the delay ? 

Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Morzey) : 
The allegations made against Mr. Stoney 
are being investigated by the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland. As far as regards 
charges in relation to the administration 
of emigration funds, they were investi- 
gated in the year 1887, and a decision 
come to by the preseat Lord Chan- 
cellor’s predecessor which was at the time 
made public. There are other allegations 
against Mr. Stoney, and justice requires 
that he should be afforded the fullest 
opportunity of explanation. The present 
suspension of a decision is entirely due 
to the fact that the Lord Chancellor 
thinks such an opportunity ought to be 
given. When those conditions are satis- 
fied the Lord Chancellor will lose no 
time in arriving at and announcing a 
decision. 

Dr. AMBROSE: Surely there has 
been time to go through the Papers since 
I first put the question months ago? I 
am ashamed to be continually asking 
this question. 

Mr. BRYCE: I can only say that the 
Lord Chancellor is investigating the 
matter. The graver the case is the 
more necessary it appears to be for the 
Lord Chancellor to take the requisite 
time personally to investigate it. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.): And, 
meanwhile, is Mr. Stoney permitted 
to continue the exercise of judicial 
functions ? 

Mr. BRYCE: That I cannot say. 

Dr. AMBROSE : Has it ever taken 
so long a time to investigate charges 
against Nationalist Magistrates as has 
been occupied in Mr. Stoney’s case ? 


[No answer was given. ] 


RATING QUALIFICATIONS OF IRISH 
POOR LAW GUARDIANS. 

Mr. P. M‘HUGH: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether the Local Govern- 
ment Board for Ireland has yet decided 
to reduce the rating qualifications for 
Poor Law Guardian in Manorhamilton 
Union from £20 to £10, as requested by 
the Board of Guardians of that Union ; 
if no decision has yet been arrived at, can 
he explain the cause of the delay ; and 
can he state definitely when a decision 
will be arrived at ? 





Dr. R. AMBROSE: At the same 
time, I will ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether the Local Government Board for 
Ireland have power to reduce the rating 
qualification for Guardians ; can he ex- 
plain why the Local Government Board 
have not complied with the request of the 
Castlebar Board of Guardians in April 
last to reduce the rating qualification for 
Guardians in their Union to £5; and 
will he take steps to secure that the 
rating qualification for Guardians in 
Castlebar Union will be reduced to the 
amount desired—namely, £5 ; and, if so, 
will he see that such reduction takes place 
in time to permit of advantage being 
taken of the change at next Poor Law 
elections in March ? 

Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Mortey) : 
The Local Government Board have re- 
ceived no request for a reduction of the 
qualification for the Guardians of the 
Manorhamilton Union this year. In the 
beginning of 1892 a request was received 
but then refused. The general question 
of the reduction of the qualification for 
the office of Poor Law Guardian through- 
out Ireland has been engaging the care- 
ful attention of the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, who hopes to come to a decision 
in full time to admit of its taking effect 
at the next annual election in March, 
1894. The two cases now mentioned 
await that decision. 

Mr. SEXTON: Is it not the fact 
that in England the qualification for Poor 
Law Guardians was of the uniform level 
of £5 ; and, if so, have the Irish Local 
Government Board suggested any reason 
why in the poorer country of Ireland the 
qualification should vary from £10 to 
£30 a year, thus practically excluding 
the Poor Law electors from the office ? 

Mr. BRYCE: All these matters are 
being carefully considered by the Chief 
Secretary, and no doubt this point will 
be brought under his consideration. 


Mr. P. M‘HUGH : Is it not proposed 
under the Parish Councils Bill to remove 
altogether the rating qualification of 
Guardians ? I may point out the right 
hon. Gentleman has not satisfactorily 
answered paragraphs 2 and 3 of my 
question on the Paper. 

Mr. BRYCE: I answered them by 
saying that the whole question is being 
considered, and that a decision may be 
given in time for the next election. 
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Mr. P. M‘HUGH: Am I to under- 
stand that the rating qualification in 
Manorhamilton Union will not be reduced 
unless a fresh application is sent in ? 
One was made in 1892. 

Mr. BRYCE: I conclude that any 
decision of the Chief Secretary will apply 
to Manorhamilton as well as_ other 
Unions. 


THE HIGH SHERIFF OF LEITRIM. 

Mr. P. M‘HUGH: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether a gentleman named 
William Rowley, of ‘Trissilian Road, 
Brockley, London, has been appointed by 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland High | 
Sheriff of the County of Leicrim for | 
1894 ; is he aware that the gentleman 
named is entirely unknown to the people | 
of Leitrim ; and does the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland propose to appoint High | 
Sheriffs of counties in Ireland without | 
regard to the wishes or the interests of | 
the vast majority of the inhabitant rate | 
and cesspayers in these counties ? 


Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Morvey) : 
The gentleman named in the question 
has not been appointed High Sheriff for 
the County of Leitrim for 1894. Sheriffs 
for counties in Irelaud are appointed, and 
at all times have been appointed, by the 
Lord Lieutenant from a list of three 
names supplied by Her Majesty’s Judges | 
during Michaelmas Term to His Excel- | 
lency. 





NEWPORT MARKET AND FAIR TOLLS. 
Dr. R. AMBROSE : I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether he is aware 
that Mr. Thomas O’Donnell collects tolls 
and customs at the weekly markets and | 
monthly fairs in Newport, County Mayo ; 
is he aware that the only weighbridge 
ever erected in Newport was one used by | 
a railway contractor, and that that has | 
lately been removed ; can tolls be legally | 
collected on cattle at fairs at which no | 
weighbridges have |.een provided ; and | 
will he take steps to secure that farmers | 


} 
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in Skye. 
Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Morwey): 
I am informed that the tolls levied at 
these fairs are received by Mrs. Millicent 
O’Donel, and that the statement in Para- 
graph 2 is correct. With regard to the 
third and fourth paragraphs, I understand 
it is illegal to collect tolls under the cir- 
cumstances mentioned save when the 
Land Commission have made an Order 
under Section 9 of the Markets and Fairs 
Act of 1887 exempting a market 
authority from the provisions of the Act. 
The grounds for exemption are stated in 
the Act. The Market Authority of New- 
port have, I am informed, applied to the 
Land Commission for exemption under 
that section, and the matter is now under 
the consideration of the Commission. 


THE ARMENIAN BISHOP OF MOUSH. 

Mr. F. 8S. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs what are the 
specific charges against Monsignor Krikor, 
Bishop of Moush, whose election to the 
Armenian National Assembly has been 
rejected by the Porte, and who is de- 
tained at Constantinople as a State 
prisoner without trial 7 

*Sir E. GREY: It is believed that 
the Armenian Bishop of Moush is charged 
with being concerned in treasonable agi- 
tation against the Government in the 
Caza of Boulanik. He is said to be in 
prison at Bitlis awaiting his triai. 


THE MACLEOD ESTATES IN SKYE. 

Mr. RENSHAW (Renfrew, W.): 1 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether he is aware that the decision of 
the Crofter Commission in two townships 
on the MacLeod estates in Skye were 
issued to the Sheriff Clerk at Portree on 
4th August, 1893, but remained uncom- 
municated to the public or to the parties 
concerned till 17th November ; and whe- 
ther the Crofter Commission is 1espon- 


‘sible for all delays until their work is 


finally accomplished by the publication of 
their decisions ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: I find that 
the decision of the Crofter Commission 


and others disposing of cattle at monthly | was not communicated till the date men- 
fairs at Newport will not forcibly be | tioned by the hon. Member. The Crofter 
obliged to pay tolls not legally due | Commission are not, however, answer- 
(owing to absence of weighbridges) soas | able for the intimation of Orders to 
to prevent breaches of the peace in| parties, the responsibility of which rests 
exacting or euforcing the exaction of | with the Sheriff Clerks or Sheriff Clerk’s 
such tolls ? | Depute. I have communicated with the 
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Sheriff Clerk of Inverness-shire on the 
subject, who informs me that he has 
already represented to his Sheriff Depute 
at Portree that such a delay should not 
have occurred, and I trust it may not 
occur again. 


STRABANE UNION RATEBOOK. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that to affect votes in North 
Tyrone the Guardians of the Strabane 
Union ordered the alteration of the rate- 
hook after it had been signed by them ; 
was this brought under the notice of the 
Local Government Board, and what did 
they do thereupon ; was the same course 
followed in the Castlederg Union, and 
did the Revising Barrister there refuse to 
act on the altered ratebook when pro- 
duced in Court; is he aware that the 
Tory registration agent for North 
Tyrone, the son of a Guardian of the 
Strabane Union, has been most active in 
procuring the alteration of the ratebook ; 
and that the Strabane clerk presented to 
the Guardians for signature for 1893-4 a 
ratebook carrying forward and including 
the alterations illegally made; and do 
the Local Government Board intend to 
take any action thereon; is he aware 
that these alterations were not on the 
last valuation roll when it came down 
from the valuation office in the revised 
form; that the non-appearance of these 
alterations on the valuation roll arose 
from no official mistake ; that there was 
no appeal taken against the descriptions 
of ratings on the valuation roll; that 
these changes of description do not even 
yet appear therein; that in the case of 
the revised valuation roll the ratepayers 
have a certain time to appeal, whereas as 
against alterations made in the manner 
complained of there is no appeal ; and 
whether, in view of the uneasiness which 
prevails in Strabane and Castlederg as to 
the possibility of manipulating the rate- 
books in the interest of a particular 
party, a sworn inquiry will be granted 
by the Local Government Board, in view 
of :the very nurrow majorities by which 
the seat in North Tyrone has always 
been carried ? 

Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Morvey) : 
The allegations of fact, [ understand, 
appear to be substantially accurate. The 
facts were brought under the notice of 
the Local Government Board, and the 
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latter pointed out to the Strabane Guar- 
dians there was no legal authority to 
make the changes referred to; and to 
the Castlederg Guardians that their 
action was highly irregular ; and at the 
same time cautioned the clerk to adhere 
strictly to the requirements of the law in 
future. As respects the suggestions 
contained in the question of the objects 
sought to be attained by the alterations 
made, I am not in a position to express 
an opinion at this moment; but I will 
communicate with the Local Govern- 
ment Board as to the propriety of holding 
an inquiry under oath. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: Is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that the Strabane 
Guardians are about to hold an adjourned 
meeting with a view of dealing with this 
ratebook ? I understand that they are all 
Conservatives, and that there is only one 
objecting to this course. Will steps be 
immediately tuken by the Local Govern- 
ment Board to prevent such an illegality? 


Mr. BRYCE: I have not heard any 
statement to the effect mentioned by the 
hon. and learned Member. Clearly, as 
au inquiry is contemplated, it would not 
be proper for the Guardians to take, 
meanwhile, any action which would in 
any way affect the result. 


SCHOOL ACCOMMODATION 
BUCKFASTLEIGH. 

Sir E. CLARKE (Plymouth) : I beg 
to ask the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education whether 
he is aware that at Buckfastleigh, Devon, 
there has for several years been 
urgent need for an infant school; that 
during the present year a school has been 
erected by the Benedictine Monks of St. 
Mary’s Abbey upon plans submitted to 
and approved by the Education Depart- 
ment, which school was opened on 29th 
November last, after notice duly given 
to the Department, as a free elementary 
school under Government inspection, and 
at once attended by five-sixths of the 
young children requiring school accom- 
modation in the place; and whether, 
upon application being made that this 
school should be placed on the list of 
schools receiving aunual grants, a reply 
was sent by the Education Department 
refusing to place it on that list on the 
double ground that it was unnecessar\, 
and that the School Board at Buckfast- 
leigh was proposing to open a schvol for 


AT 
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infants and young children to supply the 
local deficiency at Buckfastleigh. 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Acranp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) : The plans of the school in 
question were approved by the Depart- 
ment, and the Managers informed at the 
same time that their application to be 
placed on the annual grant list would be 
referred to the School Board in the usual 
way. The Board, however, stood on 
their statutory right to supply the local 
deficiency themselves, and the Depart- 
ment had accordingly to refuse the appli- 
cation on behalf of the Roman Catholic 
School. I may add that the Board had 
intimated their intention to provide a 
school at Buckfastleigh before the appli- 
cation of the Roman Catholic Managers 
to be placed on the annual grant list was 
received. 


GORT CONVENT SCHOOLS. 

Mr. SHEEHY (Galway, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that. technical classes associated 
with the Department of Science and Art, 
Kensington, have been established in the 
Convent Schools, Gort, County Galway ; 
that the Board of Guardians had made a 
grant of ld. in the £1 in support of these 
classes; that the Local Government 
Board has withheld its sanction to such 
a grant; whether a similar grant has 
been voted by the Galway Union, 
although the classes have not been 
amalgamated or affiliated with Kensing- 
ton, and on what ground do the Local 
(iovernment Board refuse to Gort the 
permission which it grants to Galway ; 
and whether he will produce the Corres- 
pondence between the Local Government 
Board, the Guardians, and the secretary 
of the Gort Technical Instruction 
School ? 

Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Morvey) : 
It appears to be a fact that the Board of 
Guardians of the Gort Union proposed 
to make a grant to the Gort Convent 
School in aid of technical and industrial 
instruction under the Act of 1889. The 
Local Government Board, having taken 
the advice of the Irish Law Officers in 
the matter, have informed the Guardians 
that the Managers of a school must be in 
the actual receipt of money from the 
Department of Science and Art when a 
request for aid is made by such school to 
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Barracks. 


the Local Authority, and further recom- 
mended the Guardians to abstain from 
raising the rate until that Department 
shall have determined under the Act the 
question as to the qualification of the 
school to participate in the grant, and as 
to the extent to which, and the mode to 
which the Local Authority is to be 
represented on the Governing Body of 
the school, the Science and Art Depart- 
ment being the Statutory Authority for 
settling such question. The object of 
the Local Government Board in address- 
ing the Guardians on the subject was 
merely to advise them as to the legality 
of their action and to prevent their being 
made liable for any wrongful expen- 
diture. A similar communication was 
made to the Galway Guardians. 


Mr. SEXTON: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman explain how the puzzle is to 
be solved. If the local rate is not to be 
allowed, and yet the school will not be 
recognised by the Department until the 
rate has been levied, what is to be 
done ? 


Mr. BRYCE was understood to 
explain that the Guardians must proceed 
in accordance with the law by first 
addressing themselves to the science and 
Art Department and satisfying its rules. 
He promised to make further inquiries 
should additional information be asked 
for. 


ENNISKILLEN BARRACKS. 

Sir T. ESMONDE (Kerry, W.) (on 
behalf of the hon. Member for South 
Meath): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War if he is aware that recently 
the sub-sanitary officer of the Enniskillen 
Urban Sanitary Authority inspected the 
main barracks, and reported parts of the 
premises to be in an unsanitary condi- 
tion; that on notice being served on 
Colonel Partridge, the officer in command, 
to abate the nuisance, he wrote to the 
Chairman of the Sanitary Board that his 
official had no right to enter or inspect 
the military barracks, and, though within 
the sanitary area, the Sanitary Authority 
has no jurisdiction nor control over 
military premises for sanitary purposes ; 
and will he state, for the guidance of the 
Sanitary Authority, if Colonel Partridge 
has correctly stated the law in this case, 
and also by what Statute is such exemption 


made ? 
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*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampsBeEt.- Bannerman, 
Stirling, &c.): It is true that on a recent 
occasion a sanitary sub-officer entered the 
barracks, reported a supposed nuisance, 
and threatened a summons. The com- 
manding officer wrote to the Chairman 
of the Board, saying— 

“That though he was willing to assist in 

keeping the town clean, he could not recognise 
the right of the Inspector to enter the barracks, 
which are inspected by a military medical 
officer, who is also a member of the Urban 
Sanitary Board, without referring the matter, 
which he offered to do.” 
He afterwards saw the Chairman of the 
Board, who admitted that the sub- 
Inspector had no right to enter the 
barracks without Colonel Partridge’s 
permission. I am informed by the legal 
adviser in Ireland to the War Depart- 
ment that Colonel Partridge correctly 
stated the law. 


GALWAY FREEMEN AND PARLIA- 
MENTARY FRANCHISE. 


Mr. FOLEY (Galway, Connemara) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that, in a case stated by the 
Recorder of Galway to the Irish Court 
of Appeal relative to the right of free- 
men in Galway to the Parliamentary 
Franchise without taking an oath or 
declaration, the decision below was re- 
versed, whereupon the Court of Appeal 
set down the case for re-argument on a 
point involving the existence of a Free- 
man’s Roll, and that the Recorder there- 
upon certified, in reply to a written 
inquiry from the High Court of Justice, 
that the question of the oath was the only 
one raised before him, and that a Free- 
man’s Roll has been proved to exist ; is 
he also aware that an affidavit was there- 
upon filed contradicting this allegation 
and exhibiting the original draft case 
submitted to the Recorder, which showed 
that several questions affecting the keep- 
ing of the Freeman’s Roll were submitted 
to the Recorder, but were struck out by 
the Recorder; and that thereupon the 
Court of Appeal, despite the Recorder's 
certificate, ruled that no Freeman’s Roll 
existed in Galway; do the Executive 
intend in any way to notice the Recorder’s 
action, or call on him for an explanation ; 
would there be any difficulty, in view of 
the importance of the case as affecting 
the right to vote in the Borough of Gal- 
way, to lay upon the Table the Recorder's 
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original case, his reply to the Court of 
Appeal, and the draft case submitted to 
him ; and what course it is proposed to 
take with regard to the person appointed 
to keep the Freeman’s Roll in the Borough 
of Galway ? 

Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Morey): 
The question seems to state the facts that 
occurred with substantial accuracy, as I 
am informed. The action of the Recorder 
was wholly judicial and the Executive 
have no power of interfering or calling 
upon him for an explanation as suggested. 
Nor have the Executive any control over 
the documents filed in the Court of Appeal 
in the course of judicial proceedings. The 
person referred to in the last paragraph 
holds two offices, that of Town Clerk and 
that of Keeper of the Freeman’s Roll, 
which are doubtless, as was obgerved by 
the Court of Appeal, incompatible with 
one another, and it is proposed to obviate 
this inconvenience by suggesting his 
resignation of one of the offices. 


in Cornwall. 


‘GAME LAW PROSECUTIONS IN 
CORNWALL. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department if his 
attention has been called to the circum- 
stances under which Messrs. T. R. Pol- 
whele, E. S. Carus Wilson, G. J. Smith, 
and J. Hitchins, sitting at the West 
Powder Petty Session on the 26th 
November fined Thomas Willoughby 
and Richard Hore 5s. and 12s. 8d. costs 
each, and Frank Willoughby 6d. and 
lls. 8d. costs, and also forfeited a gun 
and gun licence belonging to the same on 
the charge of being in pursuit of game ; 
whether he is aware that the defendants 
pleaded ignorance of the law, stating 
that they had a gun licence and thought 
they were entitled to shoot a rabbit ; and 
whether, under the circumstances, and 
considering the fines imposed, he-will 
direct that the gun and gun licence shall 
be returned to them ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquith, Fife, E.) : The facts as stated 
by my hon. Friend appear to be correct. 
The defendants raised the plea of igno- 
rance of the law, but in Section 1 of the 
Poaching Prevention Act, under which 
these proceedings were taken, “game ” is 
defined as including rabbits. The forfei- 
ture of the gun follows necessarily onthe 
conviction, the Magistrates having no 
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discretion in the matter. I am not aware 
of any statutory provision which authorises 
the Magistrates in such a case to forfeit 
a gun licence, and I am in communication 
with them on the subject. 


Mr. CONYBEARE: I have another 
question on the Paper relative to this 
matter. I understand the right hon. 
Gentleman will answer that at a subse- 
quent date. 


Mr. ASQUITH: On Thursday. 


CHALLENGING JURORS IN IRELAND. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland is Mr. Cullinane, Crown 
Solicitor for Clare, the person responsible 
for ordering 39 Catholic jurors of Cork 
to stand aside; is he aware that Mr. 
Cullinane resides at Ennis, County Clare; 
and, if so, how did he become familiar 
with the personnel of the Cork panel ; 
and can he state to what religious per- 
suasion does Mr, Cullinane himself be- 
long ? 

Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Morey) : 
Under the rule regulating the perform- 
ance of the duties of Crown Solicitors, in 
respect of causing jurors to stand aside, 
Mr. Cullinane was bound to make due 
inquiries respecting the persons sum- 
moned to act as jurors, and it may be 
assumed he did so. Such inquiry should 
not include, and I am assured by Mr. 
Cullinane did not include, any inquiry as 
to the religion of jurors. I donot know, 
as I stated yesterday, what was the 
religion of the jurors directed to stand 
aside. Mr. Cullinane is responsible for 
complying with the rule. He resides iu 
Clare, and Ido not know to what religious 
persuasion he belongs. 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) : 
Has the rule referred to been in any way 
altered since the present Government 
came into power ? 

Mr. BRYCE: I am not aware of it. 

Mr. WRIGHTSON (Stockton- on - 
Tees): Is it not a fact that the young 
ruffian convicted by this jury for firing at 
Mr. Maloney was tried in the early part 
of the year for the same offence, and 
honourably acquitted by an Ennis jury, 
notwithstanding that on that occasion the 
evidence as to identity was even stronger 
than at this trial ? 

Mr. BRYCE: I have no information 
as to that. 


Mr. Asquith 
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Mr. SEXTON: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman lay a copy of the rule on 
the Table of the House, or say where 
hon. Members can find it ? 

Mr. BRYCE: I will inquire whether 
the rule can be found in any Paper that 
has been presented to the House. 


THE MINERS’ FEDERATION, 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether any commu- 
nication has reached him with reference 
to a meeting of the Board of Manage- 
ment of the Monmouthshire and South 
Wales Miners’ Permanent Provident 
Society, held on Saturday, the 16th in- 
stant ; whether he is aware that it was 
unanimously resolved at that meeting 
that the Miners’ Federation of Great 
Britain has no authority to speak on 
behalf of the Miners’ Permanent Society, 
of whose 59,000 members only a small 
part belong to the Federation ; that the 
deputation to the Marquess of Salisbury 
was fully authorised ; and that an account 
of the action of the Miners’ Federation 
with regard to employers’ liability from 
time to time should be forwarded to the 
Marquess of Salisbury, as set forth in an 
accompanying statement; and whether 
he has himself received a copy of the 
accompanying statement alluded to in the 
above resolutions ? 

Mr. ASQUITH ; I have received a 
communication and statement to the effect 
suggested in the question. I observe 
that the resolution referred to proceeds 
from the Roard of Management, which 
I believe appointed and helped to con- 
stitute the deputation. It is the authority 
of this Board to speak on the question 
of contracting out on behalf of the 
miners which I understand to be impugned 
by the Miners’ Federation. 


THE SCOTCH FISHERY BILL. 


Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
for Scotland whether, to meet the con- 
venience of Scotch Members, he will fix 
an early day for the consideration of the 
Lords Amendments to the Fishery Bill 
for Scotland ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : The Bill has 
only just passed its last stage in the 
House of Lords. After Christmas, when 
the progress of business is more ad- 
vanced, a date shall be fixed to meet, as 
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The Director of 


far as possible, the convenience of Scotch 
Members. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, 
E.) : Cannot the right hon. Gentleman, 
for the convenience of Scotch Members, 
give us some more definite statement 
before Christmas ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : It cannot be 
given now, but I will take care that hon. 
Members have a full and proper notice. 


THE WALTHAM ABBEY EXPLOSION. 


Coroner. LOCKWOOD (Essex, 
Epping): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War what compensation will 
be paid to the wives and relatives of the 
men injured in the late fatal explosion at 
Waltham Abbey ; and whether he will 
consider the advisability, in view of any 
future explosion, of providing a room 
fitted as a hospital, with a resident nurse, 
within easy reach of the factory, instead 
of having to obtain trained nurses from 
London ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopatt, 
Hanley): Compensation to the wives 
and relatives of the men killed in the 
late unhappy explosion at Waltham 
Abbey, and also allowances to the men 
injured, will be paid under the Treasury 
Warrant under Clause I. of the Super- 
annuation Amendment Act of 1887. 
The Warrant constitutes Sessional Paper 
349 of that year. The suggestions in the 
second paragraph of the hon. and gallant 
Member’s question have been anticipated ; 
and plans for a small hospital for the 
treatment of men suffering from acci- 
dents at the Enfield and Waltham 
factories have been prepared and are now 
under consideration. 

Cotoyer LOCKWOOD: Has the 
hon. Gentleman any information as to the 
condition of the wounded? Is there in 
existence at Waltham au ambulance 
class, and, if not, will the Government 
afford facilities for the formation of one ? 

*Mr. WOODALL: I am sorry to 
have to inform the House that to-day we 
have received information that two more 
of these unfortunate men have died, 
making nine fatalities in all. There is 
an ambulance class at Waltham, men 
employed in the factory receiving special 
training in it. I may add, it would 
be very convenient to have nearer the 
factory facilities for the treatment of 
accidents, and we have already selected a 
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site for an hospital, which, no doubt, the_ 
War Office will be willing to set apart for 
the purpose. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): As pre- 
vention is better than cure, I should like 
to ask, is it not a fact that at this Go- 
vernment factory the Government will 
not consent to work under the same con- 
ditions as to security as are insisted on in 
the case of private firms ? 

*Mr. WOODALL: I cannot imagine 
there is any warrant whatever for the 
assertion of my hon. Friend. As a 
matter of fact, although the processes 
carried on there are in their nature 
essentially dangerous, the number of 
fatalities is remarkably small. The 
greatest care is taken to prevent any 
kind of disaster, and possibly, as a 
result of the inquiry which has been 
ordered, still greater care will be taken in 
the future. 

Mr. HANBURY : But is it not a fact 
that the Government will not consent to 
the same conditions as are imposed on 
private firms, in regard to the amount of 
powder to be made in one compartment 
and the number of men to be employed 
in each compartment ? 

Mr. WOODALL: I do not believe 
that there is any justification for that 
suggestion ? 

Mr. HANBURY : I will repeat the 
question. ; 
THE DIRECTOR OF CHANCERY FOR 

SCOTLAND. 


Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, §.): I 
beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
there is any intention of formally abolish- 
ing the office of Director of Chancery 
for Scotland ? 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovr, Clackmannan, &c.) : A Com- 
mittee in 1889 recommended the aboli- 
tion of the Directory as a separate office, 
and the transfer of the establishment to 
some other Department of the Register 
House. The Office of Deeds has within 
the last few months been re-arranged in 
accordance with the Report of a similar 
Committee, and consideration of the 
questions relative to the Chancery Office 
will now probably be resumed. Many 
technical details are involved, and legis- 
lation will probably be necessary, but I 
cannot doubt that in the result the office 
will be abolished. 
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ANARCHISTS IN LONDON. 


Mr. MACDONA (Southwark, Rother- 
hithe) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs if he is aware 
that Signor Amilcari Cipriani, the notori- 
ous Italian socialist, is stated to have left 
Paris for London ; whether M. Raynal, 
Minister of the Interior in the French 
Government, has prepared a list of per- 
sons to be expelled, comprising about 200 
names of foreign anarchists or socialists 
residing in France, mostly Italians, Ger- 
mans, and Russians of most violent and 
reckless tendencies, to be immediately 
expelled from that country ; and whether, 
in view of the fact that persons expelled 
from France prefer coming to London, as 
easier of access and affording them greater 
freedom of action, he will state what 
steps the Government propose taking to 
prohibit these dangerous foreigners land- 
ing upon our shores ? 

*Srr E. GREY : I have no information 
as to the statements in the first two para- 
graphs, while the subject dealt with in 
the third does not come under the cogni- 
sance of the Foreign Office. 


ADMIRALTY CONTRACTS ABROAD. 


Mr. HANBURY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty what is the 
amount of orders given by the Admiralty 
to foreign manufacturers since August, 
1892 ; and whether foreign boilers have 
been ordered for any of Her Majesty's 
ships other than the Sharpshooter ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The information asked for in the first 
clause of this question can only be given 
in the form of a Return. A set of experi- 
mental boilers have been ordered for the 
Spanker from Messrs. Du Temple. 

Mr. HANBURY : Cannot the right 
hon. Gentleman give the total amount ? 
We surely do not need a Return for 
that. 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
To give merely the total would be mis- 
leading. 


THE ZIERENBERG HOME. 

Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether his 
attentiow has been called to the remarks 
of Mr. Justice Hawkins in his summing- 
=> the case of “ Zierenberg v. Labou- 
chere,” on Wednesday last ; whether he 
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is aware that at the present moment there 
are a large number of women incarcerated 
in Zeirenberg’s Home ; whether he will 
take any steps to secure for them 
their liberty if they should wish to be 
free; whether he has observed that it 
was deposed in evidence how women who 
had escaped from durance from the 
Home were taken back there by the police, 
and that the Judge said that this was 
illegal ; and whether he can say by whose 
orders the police acted thus ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: My attention has 
been called to the learned Judge’s 
remarks. I am not aware whether there 
are any women at present in this place. 
If there are, they are all entitled to come 
out when they please; and if there is 
reason to suspect that any of them are 
being detained against their will, it is 
open to those who know the facts to 
apply for a writ of habeas corpus and 
obtain their release. As to the action of 
the police, I have made inquiries, and find 
that it is a mistake to suppose that any. 
escaped inmates have been taken back by 
the police in custody. One woman was 
seen by a policeman getting over a wall 
into the street, and on her telling him that 
she had escaped from the Home, he took 
her to the house to make inquiries. 
The matron said she was an inmate, 
but she refused to go inside, aud was not 
detained or constrained in any way. I 
am making further inquiries as to this 
place and its inmates, and I shall do all 
that I legally can to prevent abuse. 


MESSENGERS IN THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. ; 

Mr. KEIR-HARDIE (West Ham, 
S.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether any of the persons em- 
ployed about the House of Commons in 
the department of the Serjeant-at-Arms 
are paid less than £100 a year; whether 
the salary is a fixed one irrespective of 
the length of the Session ; what are the 
hours during which they require to be on 
duty on Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
and Fridays when the House is sitting ; 
whether it would be possible to arrange 
the hours of all such persons on the basis 
of an eight hour day ; and whether any 
extra allowance will be made them as 
compensation for the length of the present 
Session ? 


Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 


, E.) : I put a question down on the Paper 
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on this subject, but for some reason it 
was withdrawn. I have, however, given 
private notice to the Secretary to the 
Treasury to ask whether, in view of the 
more than usually protracted Sittings of 
the House, the Treasury will grant addi- 
tional remuneration to their servants, 
many of whom are being put to consider- 
ably extra cost for travelling expenses ? 


Tue SECRETARY to toe TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hispert, Oldham) : 
I think that the question is one rather for 
the Speaker than for the Treasury, as the 
conditions under which the messengers 
in the Department of the Serjeant-at- 
Arms serve are laid down by the autho- 
rities of the House. I gather from the 
Estimates that there are in the Depart- 


ment of the Serjeant-at-Arms 23 messen- 


gers paid at the rate of £100 a year and 
upwards, four office-keepers receiving 
£88, one assistant in the waiting-room 
£80, and six fire-lighters, porters, and 
watchmen receiving £65. I may say 
that the ordinary pay of messengers in the 
Public Departments appears torange from 
£70 or £80 a year to £110 or £120, and 
these messengers are, with the exception 
of a short vacation, required to give daily 
attendance throughout the year. I am 
informed that the messengers’ salaries are 
fixed irrespective of length of Session, 
and that they are on duty on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays while 
the House is sitting. The question of 
the number of hours of service and of 
extra allowance, if any, must be reserved 
for the Speaker and the authorities of the 
House. I may add that I fully sym- 
pathise with the messengers and atten- 
dants in regard to their extended hours 
of labour, but I may point out that hon. 
Members also are put to like incon- 
venience. 

Mr. KEIR-HARDIE: How many 
hours are these men required to be on 
duty ? 

Sm J. T. HIBBERT : As long as the 
House is sitting. 

*Mr. KEIR-HARDIE : Is it not a 
fact that some of these men have to 
come down as early as 9 or 10 o'clock, 
and do not get away until after mid- 
night ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: That may 
apply to the lighters of fires and porters, 
but not, I think, to the messengers. 1 
will, however, make further inquiry. 


{19 LecemBeEr 1893} 
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THE CHESTER AND HOLYHEAD 
RAILWAY. 


Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN 
(Denbighshire, E.): I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether he 
is aware that the London and North 
Western Railway Company intend to 
widen their line between Chester and 
Holyhead at the point where it issues 
from the Penmaen Rhos Tunnel, and 
immediately to the north of Old Colwyn 
in the County of Denbigh; and that 
they propose to take for that purpose a 
portion of the foreshore lying to the 
north of their present line ; whether he 
is aware that the effect of this action on 
their part will be to destroy the value of 
the beach and sands for bathing and 
other purposes, and to shut out access 
thereto, to the great and permanent in- 
jury of the inhabitants of the watering 
place of Old Colwyn, and especially of 
those who have bought land and built. 
houses thereon, and have contributed to 
the costof a subway under the railway 
for the purpose of securing such access ; 
and whether the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests, as the protectors of the fore- 
shore in the interest of the public, have 
taken, or will take, any steps to prevent. 
such injury ? 

Sik J. T. HIBBERT: The Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests are 
aware of the desire of the London and 
North Western Railway to widen their 
line at the place mentioned, but they do 
not understand that there is any intention 
of doing so immediately. The Com- 
missioner of Woods having the manage- 
ment of the Welsh property has recently 
visited the place for the purpose of in- 
forming himself as to the facts generally, 
and particularly as to the enjoyment of 
the foreshore by the public, and in any 
arrangements to be sanctioned he will 
give due consideration to all the interests 


affected. 


MR. H. 8. FOSTER’S ELECTION 
EXPENSES. 

Mr. H. 8S. FOSTER (Suffolk, 
Lowestoft) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether his attention has been called 
to the Return, issued to this House by 
the Home Office 20th September, 1893, 
of Election Expenses in the United 
Kingdom during the election of last 
year, purporting to disclose the fact that 
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in several cases the expenditure by can- 
didates exceeded the amount allowed by 
the Corrupt Practices Act, 46 & 47 
Vict., c.51 ; whether he is aware that the 
number of registered electors for the 
Division of North Suffolk, represented 
by the hon. Member for the Division, at 
the time of the Election in July, 1892, 
was 12,996, that the maximum expendi- 
ture allowed by the said Act for the 
Division of North Suffolk was £1,310, 
and that the election expenses of the 
hon. Member, exclusive of personal ex- 
penses and the returning officer's charges, 
amounted to £1,303 10s. 9d.; whether 
he can explain why it is stated in the 
said Return that the maximum scale 
allowed by the Corrupt Practices Act 
for the Northern Division of Suffolk is 
£1,250 only, thereby making it appear 
that such maximum was exceeded ; 
whether he will take steps to ascertain 
if other mistakes have been made in the 
said Return; and what steps he pro- 
poses to take to rectify the mistake in 
view of the publicity already given to 
the said Return ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I have inquired 
into this matter, with the result that the 
Return appears to be quite correct, and 
the hon. Member to be labouring under 
a mistake. The figure 12,996, which he 
suggests as the total number of electors 
on the Register, is apparently arrived at 
by adding together the ownership and 
occupiers’ lists. But upon Division I. 
of the occupiers’ list there are to be found 
marked with a star the names of all 
ownership voters who occupy their own 
property, although these names have 
already appeared on the owners’ list. 
The reason for the duplicate entry is 
that the Register is used for County 
Council as well as for Parliamentary 
elections, and, as owners do not vote for 
the County Council as such, it is neces- 
sury that those of them who are also 
occupiers should appear on the oce'1piers’ 
lists. In the case of North Suffolk 
there are 1,169 such names, and in ascer- 
taining the number of Parliamentary 
electors it was obviously right that they 
should only be counted once. The hon. 
Member’s question appears to be founded 
on the fallacious assumption that when 
a person is registered as an owner and 
also appears as a starred voter on the 
occupiers’ list he ought, for the purpose 
of determining the maximum expenditure 
of the candidate, to be counted as two 
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voters, though he can only give one vote. 
In my opinion the sum of £1,250 was 
properly stated inthe Return to be the 
maximum expenditure allowed by law to 
a candidate for this constituency. 

Mr. H. S. FOSTER : May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether there is 
anything in the Register to indicate to the 
candidate that the maximum number of 
electors is 11,827, instead of 12,996 ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: Yes; there was a 
star against the occupying owners. 

Mr. H. S. FOSTER : Does the right 
hon. Gentleman expect the candidates to 
count 1,169 stars ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The candidates 
were expected to know and to observe the 
law. 

Mr. H. S. FOSTER : I beg to give 
notice that, in consequence of the answer 
of the Home Secretary, on Thursday I 
shall ask the Attorney General whether 
the maximum expenditure under the 
Corrupt Practices Act is regulated 
[ Cries of “ Order ! 

*Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: It 1s 
not in Order to give public notice of a 
question. 





HOME RULE ALL ROUND. 


Dr. MACGREGOR _ (Inverness- 
shire) : I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether, in re-introducing 
the Government of Ireland Bill, the Go- 
vernment will consider the expediency of 
embracing in it a scheme of Home Rule 
all round, applicable alike to all countries 
in the United Kingdom, with a view to 
relieving the Imperial Parliament of the 
conduct of local affairs ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapsrtone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) : I do not think that 
we are in the same state of information 
with respect to the different portions of 
Great Britain as we are with regard to 
Ireland to enable us to treat the case in 
one and the same Bill. We are not able 
to say what amount of devolution, or 
what kind of devolution, is required in 
order to meet the public interests in the 
various portions of Great Britain ; and, 
therefore, it will be impossible to dispose 
of their case in the same Bill as that re- 
lating to Ireland. 

Dr. MACGREGOR: I wish to ask 
whether the right hon. Gentleman does 
not think this is a more effective way 
of dealing with local affairs than by re- 
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ferring them to Grand Committees of this 
House ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : I can 
only say that devolution, in my opinion, 
wherever we can get at it in a practical 
shape, is an extremely good thing, and 
one which ought to be encouraged ; but 
as to the kind and degree of it, it would 
be premature to say more. 


MOORLANDS IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


Dr. MACGREGOR : I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury if the 
Government will consider the desirability 
of encouraging Local Authorities, by 
means of loans and otherwise, to plant 
the waste moorland in the Highlands and 
other parts of the country, thereby 
creating work for thousands of the unem- 
ployed besides the future advantages of 
profit and improvement of climate, &c. ; 
and will the Government, with as little 
delay as possible, initiate legislation for 
this purpose ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
important subject to”which my hon. 
Friend refers has been taken special 
notice of by the Commission now sitting 
on lands in the Highlands. That being 
80, it is obviously our duty to wait and 
see what may be reported on the subject 
by that Commission. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE 
UNEMPLOYED. 


Mr. KEIR-HARDIE : I beg to ask 
the First Lord: of the Treasury whether 
the Government will now consent to the 
appointment of a small Select Committee 
of the House to consider and report with- 
out delay what action could be taken by 
the various Departments of the Govern- 
ment, under the powers they now possess, 
to provide remunerative and profitable 
employment for men out of work through 
no fault of their own ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : I observe 
that this is a question not with regard to 
finding employment for the enemployed 
in general, but for their employment 
through the exercise of powers of the 
Public Departments for that purpose. 
It is obvious that the Government would 
not be justified in asking the House to 
appoint a Select Committee fora purpose 
of that kind unless we were of opinion 
that there were funds in the hands of 
these Departments to some considerable 
extent which would be available for the 





purpose. So far as we are 

aware, there is no such information and 
no such belief, the duty and practice of 
the House of Commons being to vote 
money to Public Departments with striet 
regard to the number of persons whom 
they employ, and not with the view of 
creating any margin of unemployed 
money which may be diverted to another 
purpose, If there be any particular case 
in which it is known that there might be 
a possibility of useful action in this diree- 
tion, I think the best course will be that 
that case should be brought under the 
notice of the Departments, where, I 
have no doubt, it will meet with due 
attention. 

*Mr. KEIR-HARDIE: I should like 
to ask whether the Government, before 
preparing the Estimates for next year, 
,would appoint a small Sclect Committee 
to cousider this point, so that the Govern- 
ment in voting money to the different 
Departments might, if deemed advisable, 
make provision for the purpose named in 
the question ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Without 
seeing the suggestion in a more developed 
form, I cannot give a final opinion. But 
the appointment of a small Committee 
to consider whether there should be a 
modification of the principles on which 
Departments make application to this 
House for public money with the view 
of employing it for the purposes of 
labour appears to me open to great diffi- 
culty, and I doubt whether any such 
Committee would have any authority to 
recommend such an important change in 
the usages of this House, 


GRESHAM UNIVERSITY. 


Sir A. ROLLIT : I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury when the 
Report of the Gresham University Com 
mission is likely to be made, and to be 
communicated to the ZIouse ? 

Mr. ACLAND (who replied) said: I 
am informed by the Secretary of the 
Commission that their Report is very 
nearly finished, and will probably be pre- 
sented early in January. 


MR. E. ROBERTSON AND THE HOUSE OF 
LORDS. 

CoLonEL BRIDGEMAN (Bolton): I 
wish to ask the Civil Lord of the Admi- 
ralty a question of which I have given 
him private notice, namely, whether he 
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is correctly reported in The Pall Mall 
Gazette as having, when speaking at 
Stratford on Saturday last, and referring 
to the House of Lords, used these 
words :— 


“ Most of them were there because they were, 
or were supposed to be, the sons of their 
fathers?” 


Navy. 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON: I have only 
just received the notice of this question of 
the hon. Member, and I have not had 
time to see the report to which he refers. 
I will say, however, that at the meeting 
at Stratford, in discussing the title of the 
House of Lords to reverse the decisions 
of this House, I distinguished between 
the official and hereditary Members, and 
I did describe the title of the latter sub- 
stantially in the terms he has quoted. 

CotoneL BRIDGEMAN: Then I 
would like to know what justification 
the hon. Member can offer for so cruel an 
insult to the Members of the other branch 
of the Legislature ? 


[No answer was given. ] 


SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE (EXEMPTION 
FROM THE STANDING ORDER). 


Ordered— 


“That the proceedings on the Motion with 
to the Navy, if under sliscussion at Twelve 
o’clock this night, be not interrupted under the 
Standing Order Sittings of the House.”—(Mr. 
W. £. Gladstone.) 


RESOLUTION. 


NAVY. 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: I beg to 
move— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, it is 
necessary for the maintenance of the security of 
the Country and the continued protection of 
British interests and commerce, that a consider- 
able addition should at once be made to the 
Navy. This House, therefore, calls upon Her 
Majesty’s Government to make ‘ore the 
Christmas Recess a statement of their inten- 
tions in order that immediate action may be 
taken thereon.” 

This Resolution which I place before the 
House contains but two very simple pro- 
positions, that the strength of our Navy 
should be increased, and that that increase 
should take place at once. Now, Sir, if 
these two propositions were submitted on 
their merits to any assembly of represen- 
tative men outside this House they would 
meet with almost their unanimous ap- 
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proval ; and if any Member of the Go- 
vernment were to submit the same pro- 
posals to this House they would be 
assented to by an overwhelming majority 
of this House. Therefore, it is clear that 
whatever objection may be offered to my 
Resolution, it is not against the substance 
of it, but against the quarter from which 
its emanates. I quite admit it is an un- 
usual Motion, and it is a Motion which — 
ought not to be made unless there exist 
very special circumstances to justify it, 
but I will show before I sit down that 
the most exceptional circumstances do 
now exist. bf all questions which 
concern this House there is not one in 
which we can take a greater interest 
than that which affects the efficiency of 
the Navy or our command of the sea, for 
our command of the sea is the source 
and mainspring of our national pro- 
sperity and existence, and if we by any 
misfortune were to lose that command of 
the sea it is impossible for anybody to see 
the end of the series of calamities which 
would be inflicted upon this country. I 
assert deliberately that our command of 
the sea at the present moment is in 
jeopardy. I do not say the danger is 
immediate. It is prospective, but om 
that account not the less urgent ; and I 
assert that the only means by which this 
danger can be avoided is by prompt and 
decisive action. I will further show that 
I and those of my friends who have been 
working with me before I placed the 
Resolution on the Paper have exhausted 
every means at our disposal, both inside 
and outside this House, in endeavouring 
to obtain some recognition from the Go- 
vernment of this impending danger. It 
is not merely that our Fleet, so far as our 
future wants are concerned, is not strong 
enough—that is not the reason why I 
make this Resolution—but my reason is 
that the danger which threatens the 
future naval supremacy of this country 
is of so insidious a character that neither 
the Government nor the House can con- 
trol or counteract it. Time is the master 
of the situation at the present moment, 
and the difficulty with which we have to 
contend is not the provision of money for 
the future, but it is the loss of time in 
the past. Now, Sir, the statement I will 
make will be very short and clear. I inno 
way whatever wish to raise any past 
controversies. I have no intention what- 
ever of either apportioning blame or 




















praise to those who at the present 
moment or in the past have been 
intrusted with the administration of the 
Admiralty. I wish to avoid all con- 
tentious matters. My great desire is to 
place before you in as plain and simple 
& manner as possible the nature of the 
danger, so that we need not waste our 
time in controversy, but devote our time 
_as best. we can to meet this common 
danger. I do not propose to raise ques- 
tions which have been discussed ‘at con- 
siderable length in the Press, either as 
regards the quality of our Fleet or its 
disposition. I am perfectly satisfied with 
the quality of the matériel of the Fleet. 
I believe, both as regards the design and 
construction of our guns and ships, they 
will hold their own with any other nation 
in the world. I go further. I am satis- 
fied, so far as our expenditure is con- 
cerned, we get a better return for every 
pound spent on our Navy than any other 
foreign nation. Neither am I disposed 
to discuss the disposition of our ships 
abroad, whether in the Mediterranean 
or elsewhere, because upon the dispo- 
sition of ships in time of peace 
depend the measures for their centra- 
lisation in times of emergency and war. 
In placing my case before the House it 
will ve necessary for me to recapitulate, 
roughly, certain self-evident truisms, 
for my case is so simple and clear that 
its mere statement demonstrates the im- 
possibility of refuting it. It is an ad- 
mitted naval axiom that when anybody, 
be he a private Member or a Minister, 
speaks of the maintenance of the strength 
of the Fleet, he speaks not only 
of the effective forces of the Fleet 
at the time of speaking, but also of 


the prospective effective force of the 


ships which may be in course of con- 
struction, and which will soon be com- 
pleted and added to the strength of that 
Fleet. It is admitted by all who have 
made any study of naval history or of 
naval strategy that the supremacy of our 
command of the sea can be obtained and 
maintained by big ships alone, and big 
ships take a long time to build, even 
with the rapid processes of construction 
which have been considerably expedited 
in the past few years in this country. 
I doubt whether we can rely on building 
any considerable number of big ships 
in a period of less than three years. I 
must also make clear to the House the 
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very distinctive character of Naval Ex- 
penditure as compared with Army Ex- 
penditure. Naval Expenditure is very 
slow in its return; Army Expenditure 
is quick, because the great mass of 
Army Expenditure is devoted to per- 
sonnel, and tbe great mass of 
Naval Expenditure to matériel. It 
is easy by a sudden expenditure to 
rapidly raise the Establishment of the 
Army, and in a few months to put the 
recruits who have thus been added to the 
Establishment through an effective course 
of training so as to render them ade- 
quately capable of discharging their 
duties in the ranks; but, as I say, the 
great bulk of Naval Expenditure is on 
matériel, and gives no return whatever 
until it takes the shape of a ship armed 
and completed for war. And, lastly, I 
will lay down one further proposition as 
self-evident as these others, and that is 
that it is admitted to be a cardinal part 
of the policy of this country that the 
minimum standard of security which the 
country demands and expects is that our 
Fleet should be equal to the combination 
of the two next strongest Navies in 
Europe. Having thus cleared the ground, 
it is just to make a comparison between 
our Fleet and the Fleets of the two 
strongest Naval Powers in Europe— 
namely, France and Russia. When the 
late Government introduced the Naval 
Defence Act, 1889, they undertook that, 
if a certain sum of money was placed at 
their disposal, in the year 1894 the 
British Fleet would be equal to the com- 
bined forces of any two Navies in 
Europe. We shall arrive at that date 
shortly ; and I contend that when wedo 
the English Fleet will be the match, but 
not more than the match, for the com- 
bined forces of any two Navies of 
Europe ; and if that is so I am bound to 
say that I think the credit is due to the 
present Board of Admiralty for the 
celerity with which they have completed 
the construction of the many ships 
handed over to them. If we be equal—and 
I am taking the opinion of a good many 
persons that this is a sound estimate— 
if we be equal, as 1 believe we are equal, 
to the combined Naval Forces of France 
and Russia, we have very little as a 
margin to spare. Having thus, then, 
disposed of the vessels, I must say that 
in this comparison I inelude all the battle- 
ships which were included in the Naval 
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Defence Act, and which would practically 
be ready for commission—more or less— 
by April 1 next. Having disposed of 
our vessels on the Effective List, we have 
got to look a little ahead. When the 
Naval Defence Act was introduced it was 
never intended that it should be a mere 
spurt, The object of that measure was 
that we should, as rapidly as possible, 
get the lead of the Navies of any two 
nations, but it was intended when we had 
got that lead we should keep and main- 
tain it. Now, Sir, if we have got the 
lead, let us see how far it is likely to be 
maintained. I take the number of large 
vessels which will be in the course of 
construction at the commencement of the 
next financial year. As hon. Members 
are aware, the Navy Estimates of other 
nations run with the calendar year; and 
our Estimates begiu on April 1. There- 
fore, there is a little over-lapping ; but in 
the figures which I am about to lay before 
the House I include the proposed addi- 
tions to the French and Russian Navies 
which are contained in the Navy 
Estimates for the year 1894. Of course, 
we are not in possession yet of the pro- 
posals of the Admiralty for next year ; 
and to this extent England has the 
advantage. Taking the big ships—and 
it is by big ships alone the command of 
the sea is decided—at the commencement 
of the next financial year France will 
have six battleships building, and three 
more will be commenced in that year. 
That is a total of nine, with a displace- 
ment of 106,000 tons. Russia will have 
six battleships building—in various 
stages of construction—and two will be 
commenced next year. That is a total 
of eight, with a displacement of 90,000 
tons. Adding these two together, we 
get a total of 17 battleships, with an 
aggregate tonnage of 196,000 tons. I 
now turn to the ships which England 
at the time will have building. We 
shall have three ships building, repre- 
senting a tonnage of 42,000 tons. I may 
add that two of those three have only 
been commenced in the last fortnight. 
As to coast vessels, which are so heavily 
armed and heavily armoured that they 
are competent to take part in any 
engagement with battleships, France has 
two building, with a tonnage of 13,000 
tons, and Russia has two, with a tonnage 
of 8,000 tons, making a total of 21,000 
tons, England has none of these ships. 
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for not building them. I think they 
are right; but the fact that foreign 
countries have these vessels cannot 
be ignored. Of first-rate cruisers, 
France will have five building, with a 
tonnage of 30,000 tons; Russia will 
have two building, representing a dis- 
placement of 23,000; and England will 
have only one building, representing a 
displacement of 14,000 tons; and that 
vessel is not yet begun. Summing up these 
totals, we get this result—that the two 
Navies of Europe, to be equal with which 
is the cardinal maxim of the naval policy 
of this country, will have at the com- 
mencement of the next financial year 28 
ships in various courses of construction, 
representing a displacement of 270,000 
tons ; and England will have four ships 
building, representing a displacement of 
56,000 tons. I say I believe these figures 
of mine are absolutely correct. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer shakes his 
head. Will he show me where I am 
wrong? I have perhaps included in my 
list ships which are completed, but they 
support my argument, for they are much 
more formidable than ships which are not 
completed. If these figures are wrong, 
show where they are wrong. They in 
themselves tell their tale; but when they 
are analysed, the result is even more 
serious than the impression which they 
at first convey. England has a great 
fleet of battleships, and we have spent 
30 years in constructing them. At the 
commencement of the next financial year, 
including every single battleship that we 
shall have on our Effective Lists—vessels 
nearly 30 years old, and every one of 
those incladed in the Naval Defence Act 
—the total number available will be 46, 
with a total displacement of 440,000 tons. 
That represents the shipbuilding work in 
this country of nearly 30 years. But so 
enormous are the Naval Programmes in 
France and Russia that in the course of 
next year those two countries will have 
no less than 21 armoured ships iv various 
stages of construction, with a total dis- 
placement of 217,000 tons. Or, in other 
words, France and Russia in the course 
of next year will have in their dockyards 
a tonnage of new armoured ships building 
equal to half the total number of battle- 
ships available for the Navy of Great 
Britain. Now, that statement seems to 
me to be one of the most serious charac- 
ter. It may be said—and I am going to 
say it—that, after all, England is able to 
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build so much faster than other countries 
that we need not take much notice of 
this start which foreign countries have 
gained. But I have made a very careful 
calculation, and all the calculations I have 
given and shall presently give I have 
submitted to the best experts, and their 
only comment has been that I have, if 
anything, rather understated than over- 
stated the case. I have made a most 
careful calculation of the number of 
battleships which in the course of the next 
three years will be added to the Navies of 
France and Russia. I calculate that at 
least 13 ships, with a total dis- 
placement of 135,000 tons, will be 
added to those Navies during that period. 
And do what we like, and lay down what 
number of ships we like, I do not believe 
it would be possible for those ships to be 
completed before the close of 1896, There 
have, of course, been many opinions ex- 
pressed on the naval strength of this 
country as compared with other countries. 
Some of these opinions are worth con- 
sidering, and some are not. But I 
observe that a very distinguished naval 
expert (General Tracy), who was for 
years Secretary to the Admiralty of the 
United States—the other day spoke 
freely on the present situation. He took 
exactly the same view of the situation at 
present as I do—that our strength is now 
equal to the combined Naval Forces of 
France and Russia. But he went on to 
say that if we wished to remain equal it 
would be necessary for us to build 19 
battleships in two years, Every great 
shipbuilder in this House will agree that 
to build 19 big battleships in two years 
is a task which is beyond our strength. I 
do not take so pessimistic a view as General 
Tracy. I should be content with half 
that number of ships, but the fact that so 
competent a Naval expert can give so 
gloomy a view of our prospects shows 
that this is a question demanding the 
immediate and earnest attention of the 
House. How have we got into this 
position ? Fortworeasons: During the 
past 18 months astonishing activity has 
been developed in the foreign dockyards, 
and during the same time, as far as the 
commencement of new ships in this 
country is concerned, great inactivity has 
prevailed. I make that statement in no 
way wishing to censure the gentleman 
who succeeded me at the Admiralty. It 
will be said that I should, when at the 
Admiralty, have taken stronger views 
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than I did, and I am not going to attempt 
to exonerate myself from any blame or 
criticisms that may be put upon me. I 
ouly want to make a perfectly clear and 
indisputable statement in order that we 
may fully realise the dimensions of the 
undoubted danger which is ahead of us. 
At this present moment, while building 
is proceeding with this marvellous activity 
abroad, what is the position in our private 
yards and in our dockyards as regards 
new construction? Under the Naval 
Defence Act the private yards were 
assigned a large amount of work; and 
they did it admirably. On all sides I 
heard praise of the quality of their work- 
manship. Prices are low now—at no 
time could the Government more advan- 
tageously make contracts with private 
yards. How many ships are building 
now in the great private yards for Her 
Majesty’s Navy? With the exception 
of a few torpedo-boats, not a single, 
solitary vessel. One is to be placed, but 
the tenders are not yet accepted. In the 
dockyards at the commencement of next 
year, with the exception of a few vessels 
which belong to the Naval Defence Act, 
and which are in the last stages of com- 
pletion, we shall only have eight vessels 
building, and seven of those have been 
begun in the last few weeks. To give 
an idea of the bareness of the dockyards 
in the way of naval construction, I may 
say that when I introduced the Naval 
Defence Act, which was the largest 
scheme of new construction of recent 
years, there were at the very date of the 
financial year on which that Act came 
into operation no fewer than 41 ships in 
the dockyards and private yards in 
various stages of construction. The loss 
of time during these last 18 months can- 
not be made good ; but my sole and only 
object in making this Motion is to press 
upon the House the urgent necessity of 
utilising the time that is still left. Of 
course, it may be said that, occupying as 
I did the post of First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, I have not spoken sufficiently 
strong during the present year, and have 
not warned my successors. But I admit 
that during the early part of the financial 
year I did not realise the great advance 
which had been made by Foreign Navies. 
But I did subsequently warn the Go- 
vernment that the expenditure was in- 
adequate, and that it was absolutely 
necessary, if they wished to keep up the 
standard of strength, which they declared 
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it their policy to maintain, that they 
should bring in a Supplementary Esti- 
mate or spend more money on the regu- 
lar Estimates. On the Dockyard Vote 
coming on on August 9, I put a question 
to the Government on the subject, and 
this was the reply that I received from 
the Secretary to the Admiralty :— 

“The noble Lord has suggested that in- 

sufficient Estimates have been brought in. He 
has made that suggestion before, but the more 
the experience of the year goes on the more 
satisfied we are that our Estimates are sufficient 
for the year’s work.” 
Then the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer expressed 
his opinion on the subject, not in a hap- 
hazard way, but as the result of careful 
study. The right hon. Gentleman 
said— 

“TI have always made it a special subject of 
interest to inquire what are the relations of the 
British Navy to the other Navies of the world, 
and I would undertake to say that the supe- 
riority of the British Navy was never so great as 
it is now.” 

Will the right bon. Gentleman make 
that assertion now when it is disproved 
by facts with regard to the prospective 
strength of our Navy as compared with 
other Navies? Finding that I could 
make no impression whatever on the Ad- 
miralty, we endeavoured, as soon as the 
House met in November, by putting a 
question with regard to the inadequacy 
of the proposed construction, to expedite 
matters a little, and to induce the Go- 
vernment to take a broader and wider 
view of the situation; but we utterly 
failed. We then endeavoured to induce 
the Prime Minister to take no unusual 
course, but to follow the precedent that 
he himself established in 1884, and I will 
very briefly describe what that course 
was. In the commencement of 1884 
some complaints were made as to the in- 
adequacy of the proposed Estimates, and 
identically the same replies were received 
from the Admiralty as we have heard 
recently. An agitation was commenced, 
and gained strength, and on the 2nd 
November the Government authorised 
the Secretary to the Admiralty to make 
a statement in advance of the Navy 
Estimates, which met with the preli- 
minary approval of the House. It mainly 
referred to the amount of new work pro- 

to be put in private yards ; and the 
result of that was that when the House 
met in February, and the Navy Estimates 
were brought forward for the next year, 
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and the representative of the Admiralty 
had had the satisfaction of informiug the 
House that the work in the private 
dockyards had begun, I asked the Prime 
Minister if he would not consider the 
desirability, under the special circum- 
stances of this year, to adopt that course 
of proceeding, but he replied that he saw 
no analogy between the two cases, the 
only possible difference being that, 
whereas in 1884 there was apprehension 
outside which was ultimately shared by 
the Government, now there was appre- 
hension outside which the Government 
did not share. The right hon. Gentle- 
man went on to use these remarkable 
words :— 

“T think I may venture to assure the House, 

on the responsibility of the Government, that 
neither the House nor the country need enter- 
tain in the existing circumstances the slightest 
apprehension as to the maintenance of the dis- 
tinct naval supremacy of Great Britain.” 
I believe that to-night the Prime Minister 
will defend those words with the same 
confidence as the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and will say that they only 
refer tonow. Then I say, is it right for 
Ministers to sit there deliberately 
neglecting to lay down new ships, when 
they know that three years hence their 
successors will be in a position of risk 
and apprehension? I have no wish to 
indulge in controversial matter, but that 
answer of the Prime Minister wns mis- 
leading, and ought not to have been 
made. I regret to have said anything 
controversial, but I think I have a right 
to complain of that answer, because no 
human being could suppose that when 
so great a master of English speaks of 
the maintenance of the distinct Naval 
supremacy of Great Britain he was 
only referring to the day on which he 
spoke. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Or the 


year. 


Lorp G. HAMILTON: I will take 
it—or the year in which he spoke. Having 
failed with the Prime Minister, I con- 
sulted my friends, and we thought that 
possibly the Government was occupied 
with a multiplicity of other business, 
and that they had not time to look 
thoroughly into this matter. I thought 
that if a perfectly clear and dispassionate 
statement of the question were laid 
before them by someone speaking with 
authority in the Press they might be 
induced to look at this question from a 
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somewhat different point of view, and 
take that action which we so earnestly 
pressed upon them. Therefore I wrote 
an article relating to the subject, which 
was published in one of the monthly 
periodicals, and from that article I should 
like, with the permission of the House, 
to read a single sentence. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister de- 
scribed the Notice I have placed upon 
the Paper as a Motion to displace the 
Government from Office. May I, there- 
fore, call the right hon. Gentleman’s 
attention to the concluding words of my 
article as an indication of the spirit and 
tone in which I wish to speak ? I said— 
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“In drawing the attention of the country to 

this all-important question, I have only dealt 
with hard unpalatable facts, and have pur- 
posely abstained from any rhetorical generalities 
or imaginative pictures. I have no desire 
whatever to cavil at or censure the present Ad- 
miralty, for I know and appreciate their diffi- 
culties; but time is slipping away; we are 
arriving at the eleventh hour; and unless 
prompt, vigorous, and sustained action be at 
once taken, ‘ Tod late’ may be the epitaph of our 
next great scheme of naval outlay.” 
The right hon. Gentleman holds that my 
Motion is an attempt to displace the Go- 
vernment. I especially wish to call the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister’s attention to these words which 
I used— 

“Let the Government now face resolutely 
and deal adequately with the grave national 
danger forced upon their notice ; by such action 
they will obtain from their political opponents 
nothing but support and praise.” 

And that is the sense and tone in which 
I desire to address myself to this ques- 
tion on the present occasion. I think 
that I might almost be content to sit 
down now, because I believe that I have 
proved my case. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister, however, has 
placed upon the Paper a most remarkable 
Amendment, and if the House will 
kindly give me their attention for a few 
minutes I should like to direct attention 
toit. The right hon. Gentleman, during 
his long and distinguished career in this 
House, has won eminence in every field 
and in every branch of Parliamentary 
speech and controversy. I can quite 
understand that one who has won so 
many laurels on the battlefields of Debate 
is anxious for new fields to conquer. The 
Prime Minister to-night is about to un- 
dertake a task which no Minister has 
ever underiaken before. He is going to 
move a Vote of Confidence in himself. 
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I have heard many Votes of Confidence 
and many Votes of Censure moved in this 
House, but all of them have been initiated 
by an individual expressing his opinions 
as regards the merits or demerits of others. 
The Prime Minister to-night is going to 
express the opinions of others as regards 
the merits of himself and his Colleagues. 
No doubt that task will be performed 
with all the charm of manner and wealth 
of language that distinguish him, but at 
the same time I sincerely trust that the 
performance will not‘divert the House 
from the really serious business it has to 
consider, that business being the condi- 
tion of our Navy. Now, Sir, the first 
part of the Amendment of the Prime 
Minister asserts that it is 

“ A primary duty of the responsible Ministers 
of the Crown to make adequate provision for 
the Naval defence of the Empire.” 
Sir, that would be a platitude except for 
the one word “adequate,” which governs 
the whole sentence. The Government 
have had only one opportunity of dis- 
charging the primary duty of making 
adequate provision for Naval defence, and 
that is in the Naval Estimates of this 
year. Do I understand the Prime Minister 
to contend that the provision then made 
was adequate ? If it was not adequate. 
I doubt whether any single man in any 
part of the House, even upon the Trea- 
sury Bench, will venture to make that 
assertion, and it consequently follows 
that the Motion of the Prime Minister, 
from that point of view, is nothing more 
or less, if strictly interpreted, than a Vote 
of Censure upon himself. Were the 
Estimates of this year adequate? If 
it is asserted that they were, I will do 
the best in my power to traverse the 
assertion, because I have over and over 
again in this House asserted and proved 
that they were inadequate. Now, Sir, 
let me just state to the House what has 
occurred during the last 16 months. I 
do not wish to say one single word of 
disparagement of my distinguished suc- 
cessor, Lord Spencer, because upon his 
assumption of Office he had to encounter 
a number of most serious difficulties, diffi- 
culties which the late Government would 
have had to face if they had remained 
in Office. It was always foreseen that 
as the Naval Defence Act approached its 
termination it would be the duty of what- 
ever Government came into Office to 
propose a fresh scheme of new construc- 
tion, and that the particular year in 
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which that scheme would have to be 
considered was the year 1892—just after 
the date at whick the General Election 
took place. Lord Spencer had, there- 
fore, to master all the details of a most 
difficult and complicated subject. But 
that was by no means the only difficulty 
he had to encounter. He had, unfortu- 
nately, to deal with a falling Revenue. 
He had, in the next place, the knowledge 
that the expenditure of foreign nations 
on their Navies was rising,and he further 
had this great difficulty: that the par- 
ticular form of new construction which 
he had initiated was one which always 
causes the Estimates to rise. Those who 
are familiar with shipbuilding are aware 
that the early stages of the construction 
of ships are always the-most expensive. 
Therefore, if any Government has to 
start a large new scheme of construction, 
the Estimates are bound to go up in the 
earlier part of that scheme, and to go 
down in the latter part. I commend that 
observation to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, because the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has over and over again, 
on occasions when I have not had the 
opportunity of replying to him, accused 
me of cutting down the Estimates whole- 
sale in my first two years. The main 
cause of the reduction was that the Esti- 
mates reduced themselves. I had in- 
herited a gigantic amount of construction 
on ships which were, to a certain extent, 
advanced, and as those ships approached 
completion so did expenditure upon them 
naturally go back. Just in the same way 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who will 
next year have to provide funds for the 
commencement of a new scheme of ship- 
building, will find that his Estimates 
must go up largely in that year. That 
was a difficulty Lord Spencer had to en- 
counter, but we cannot forget that he 
was one of a body who had lost no oppor- 
tunity when in Opposition of denouncing 
and decrying our Naval Expenditure. 
[ Ministerial cries uf “ No, no!”] Un- 
questionably a very large number of the 
then Opposition objected not only to the 
financial arrangements of the Naval 
Defence Act, but to the expenditure 
itself. Let me remind those who con- 
tradict me what were the words of the 
Prime Minister himself. The Prime 
Muaister himself said in Midlothian that 
our expenditure on the Army and Navy 
had “ passed the bounds of prudeuce and 
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propriety.” Ido not wish to make this 
Debate controversial, but I never under- 
stood it was in any way disputed that a 
certain number of Members of the present 
Government did object to our expen- 
diture on the ground that it was exces- 
sive. It is my belief—and I think I 
could almost prove—that they entered 
Office under that idea. They believed 
the late Government had made pre- 
paration in excess of what was required, 
and I think we can give very good proof 
that that was the prevailing idea even of 
the present Cabinet, because when the 
Estimates for this year were laid on the 
Table of the House they showed this 
remarkable state of things—that the 
Navy Estimates went down, and the 
Army Estimates went up. It is true the 
reduction in the Navy Estimates was not 
very large. It was only £100. [ Laughter. ] 
Yes, but gentlemen who laugh do not 
remember that there was a large increase 
in the personnel, and that there was an 
actual decrease of £45,000 in the Esti- 
mates for shipbuilding. 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
There was an increase of £81,000. 

Lorpv G. HAMILTON: I cannot 
accept that statement, because I go on 
the Estimates as published and laid on 
the Table of the House. But I am not 
making that a charge against the Go- 
vernment. I say the Government were 
under the impression that the provision 
we made was excessive, else why did 
they reduce the Navy Estimates and in- 
crease the Army Estimates? The Navy 
is the first line of defence and the Army 
is the second. The actual expenditure 
for this year as regards new construction 
is about £1,500,000 less than it was last 
year. The House will quite understand 
that if a National policy be laid down, by 
which our Navy is to be made equal to 
the Navies of any two Foreign Powers, 
the only method by which effect can be 
given to that policy is by providing year 
by year sums of money equivalent to 
those which are spent on the Foreign 
Navies. The sum spent on new con- 
struction by us for the two years pre- 
ceding the year 1892 exceeded the total 
spent by France and Russia, and the last 
year in which we were in Office:the sums 
spent were practically the same; but 
this year the sum spent is £1,500,000 
less, and consequently we must have gone 
back since. This is due to two causes: 
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In the first place, there is a slight reduc- 
tion in the Estimates, and, in the second 
place, there is much less expenditure out 
of the Consolidated Fund. I am not 
blaming the Government; I am only 
pointing out that we have during the 
present year gone back, and having gone 
back, I think we must all admit, as sen- 
sible men, that we must make a resolute 
effort to make up for lost time and go 
forward more rapidly. I feel bound 
to say that these Estimates have 
once more brought before my mind the 
greatad vantage of proceeding periodically 
by Act of Parliament prescribing, de- 
fining, and laying down a shipbuilding 
programme for a certain number of years. 
The system of simply looking at the 
wants of the year never can be satisfac- 
tory in a growing concern like the Navy, 
and the only system by which ample 
preparation can be made for future wants 
for a number of years is to take a com- 
plete and thorough survey of the situa- 
tion, both as regards our own Navy and 
Foreign Navies, and then to embody the 
results in an Act of Parliament to which 
the House gives its assent, the duty of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, so far 
as Naval Expenditure is concerned, thus 
being simply to provide the amount of 
money required under the Act. 1 cannot 
help thinking that if at the commence- 
ment of last year that procedure had been 
adopted, very much larger provision 
would have been made than is to be 
found in the Estimates of this year. I 
have detained the Honse longer than I 
had intended, and I have very little more 
to say. I have endeavoured, except on 
one point, to argue the question in no 
Party sense. Before I sit down I hope 
the House will allow me briefly to put 
before them the reasons why I believe 
that we have practically no alternative 
but to consent to a large increase of ex- 
penditure on the Navy. I had the honour 
to hold the position of the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, I believe, for a longer 
period than anybody else had held it 
during the present century, and it is 
almost impossible to be long in that 
Office without becoming more and more 
impressed with the tremendous responsi- 
bility placed upon the shoulders of the 
Admiralty and the First Lord. English- 
men are apt to look upon the Naval 
supremacy of this country as a sort of 
inherent and hereditary right which the 
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country has enjoyed for many centuries, 
and to forget the conditions under which 
it has been acquired and those under 
which it can be maintained. We have 
been masters of the sea for 83 years, but 
it must be recollected that in the last 
century the dominion of the sea was 
evenly divided between ourselves and our 
neighbours the French, and that one of 
the reasons why we obtained so complete 
and absolute a mastery over the sea in 
the great French War was due to the 
utter disorganisation of the French Navy 
consequent upon the Revolution. That 
contributed as much to our success as 
even the genius and value of Nelson and 
the officers of the British Navy. Now, 
those are conditions which are not likely 
to arise again. On the contrary, the con- 
ditions under which we shall have to 
maiutain our supremacy will be some- 
what adverse to us, for steam and elec- 
tricity have entirely revolutionised Naval 
warfare, and combinations are nowadays 
possible between nations at the different 
ends of the world which before were 
unheard of. It must be remembered that 
we are trade monopolists. We monopolise 
the sea-carrying trade of the world, and 
monopolists never are popular, and 
always must be prepared for a sudden 
and unexpected combination against 
themselves. That which impressed me 
more than anything else when I was at 
the Admiralty was the great growth of 
the expenditure of foreign nations on 
their Navies. On looking at their ex- 
penditure one cannot help being much 
impressed by the great disproportion 
between the amount so spent and the 
interests which have to be protected. A 
great proportion of the expenditure of. 
foreign nations upou their Fleets is not 
upon cruisers or vessels to protect their 
commerce, but rather upon battleships 
which can be intended for one purpose, 
und one purpose alone—that is, to chal- 
lenge the Naval supremacy of this coun- 
try. It is impossible, further, to ignore 
the fact that the more insight one gets 
into Naval plans and Naval operations of 
foreigu nations, the more it becomes 
apparent that they have but one object— 
and that is, toact against us. We cannot 
ignore, also, the enormous disparity of 
the interests involved between us and 
foreign nations with respect to commerce. 
If any nation, or any combination of 
nations, were to attempt to deprive us of 
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the command of the sea and fail, the | 
consequences to them might be incon- 
venient, but nothing more. If, on the 
other hand, they succeeded in their 
attempt, the result to us would be 
national and Imperial ruin. We have 
made a very good use of our time since 
we became masters of the sea. We 
have built up at the other end of the 
world the largest and most populous 
Empire of which history, I think, has 
record ; we have planted Colonies in all 
parts of the world, and we have 
monopolised the sea-carrying trade of 
the world. We have done something 
more. Possessing the command of the sea, 
we have built up here at home the largest 
and most compact system of industrial 
employment that this world has ever 
seen ; and if we lose the command of the 
sea we not only lose empire over the sea, 
we not only lose our connection with the 
Colonies beyond the sea, and our com- 
merce upon the sea, but undoubtedly a 
very large portion of the great system 
and structure of our industrial employ- 
ment at home would come tumbling down 
upon our heads. I know there are gen- 
tlemen in this House who are so im- 
pressed with the social problems and 
labour problems which the density of the 
population of this country suggest that 
they have no time to think about exter- 
nal matters or about such a simple affair 
as the supremacy of the British Navy. 
But I would ask any one of them, from their 
own standpoint, what would be the position 
of any one of the questions in which 
they are interested if we lost the com- 
mand of the sea? If there be any social 
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question or any industrial problem 
which, now that we have command 
“of the sea, baffles solution, would 


it not become, if we lost command of the 
sea, ten times more difficult of solution ? 
Therefore, I say, no man can be long at 
the Admiralty and look into this question 
without being impressed by the immense, 
the almost infinite importance of the 
Imperial interests which depend for their 
defence upon the British Navy alone. 
It is in no Party interest that I venture 
to raise this question. I would not have 
put this proposition on the Paper if it 
had not been for the fact that time is 
master of the situation. I should have 
been perfectly content, in other circum- 
stances, to have waited until the Navy 
Estimates were produced in the course of 
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next year and to discuss them on their 
merits ; but it must be clear to everyone 
who has followed my statement that a 
less expenditure now will be much more 
productive three years hence than a large 
expenditure a few months later. We have 
drifted and drifted duriag the last 18 
months until we are landed in this posi- 
tion : that I do not believe—do what we 
like—we can prevent this country, for 
some period during the next three years, 
passing through a time of insecurity, 
from the fact that the Naval Forces 
of the country will be below the minimum 
standard fixed as necessary for the 
security of our interests. It rests upon 
the Government, and the Government 
alone, whether this period of risk and 
apprehension in the future shall be 
shortened or prolonged by three months. 
If they will now make the statement, or 
part of the statement, for which I have 
been pressing them during the last few 
weeks, they can limit this future period of 
anxiety and of danger. If they decline, 
then they deliberately prolong the period 
by three months. I am informed that the 
Prime Minister (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) is 
going to seize the opportunity to snatch 
a Party victory. Well, I can hardly 
believe it, and until I hear the Prime 
Minister’s speech I will not believe it ; 
but I shall hope that the Prime Minister 
will reply to this Resolution in the tone 
in which it has been proposed, and that 
he will take this opportunity of making a 
statement adequate in itself, effective in 
its procedure, and operative at once to re- 
move the danger to which I have called 
attention. If the Prime Minister adopts 
that course he will gain far more than 
Party triumph, for his proposals will 
meet with unanimous ‘upproval from 
every section and Party in the House, 
and the House will have the satisfaction 
of knowing that out of this dreary, 
weary Autumn Session we have well 
spent one day in showing, however much 
we may differ as regards minor questions, 
on this question of the maintenance of our 
Naval supremacy, the House of Commons 
stands together as one man. I move the 
Resolution of which I have given notice. 
Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: Has the 
noble Lord a Seconder ? 
Lorp G. HAMILTON : I think it is 
not usual to have a Seconder. 
*Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: I think 
that this Resolution ought to be seconded. 
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CommanpeR BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) : I beg to second the Resolu- 
tion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That, in the opinion of this House, it is 
necessary for the maintenance of the security 
of the Country and the continued protection of 
British interests and commerce, that a consider- 
able addition should at once be made to the 
Navy. This House, therefore, calls upon Her 
Majesty’s Government to make before the 
Christmas Recess a statement of their intentions 
in order that immediate action may be taken 
thereon.”—( Lord G. Hamilton.) 


Tae FIRST LORD or true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) : I beg to move the 
following Amendment :— 

“ That, in the opinion of this House, it is a 
primary duty of the responsible Ministers of the 
Crown to make adequate provision for the 
Naval defence of the Empire and the protection 
of its interests, and this House relies on Her 
Majesty's Advisers to submit to Parliament 
fitting proposals in due time and measure to 
secure that end.” 

Mr. Deputy Speaker, the noble 
Lord was, I think, ill-advised in the 
taunting, I might almost say sneering, 
remark which he bestowed at the close 
of his speech upon the legislative work 
of the present Session. Out of this dreary, 
weary Autumn Session he has endea- 
voured to rescue, and he thinks he has 
rescued, a single day. I may say on 
behalf of this dreary Autumn Session 
that, heavy as has been the burden of it 
upon many—and I think upon many of 
us a good deal heavier than upon the 
noble Lord 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): Why? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Yet that 
Autumn Session has been devoted to 
purposes which we deem to be essential 
to the well-being, and which are deeply 
associated with the wishes and the con- 
victions, of the great majority of the 
population of this country. I will pass 
to the more serious allegations of the 
speech of the noble Lord. I must say I 
think it must have carried astonishment 
to the minds of most of those who hear me 
when the noble Lord calmly and quietly 
described his Motion as the Motion of a 
private Member, aiming at nothing but 
national defence and administrative im- 
provement, having no connection with 
the relation of Parties, and standing 
entirely apart from the character of a 
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Vote of Want of Confidence in the 
Ministry. It requires no long argument 
to show how entirely and absolutely 
baseless are these allegations. A Motion 
by which the House of Commons is 
asked to take out of the hands of the 
Executive Government, in opposition, of 
course, to the convictions of that Govern- 
ment, one of its primary duties is of itself 
a Vote of Want of Confidence. But the 
noble Lord did not rest satisfied with 
that. He made his arrangement before- 
hand, and deliberately, for the purpose 
of stamping upon this Motion the cha- 
racter—a character perfectly legitimate, 
and do not let it be supposed for a moment 
that I am finding fault with him on that 
account—of a Vote of Want of Confi- 
dence. There is one proceeding stereo- 
tpyed in this House, when a Motion of 
this kind is to be brought forward, which 
fixes upon it its distinctive note, and it is 
this—that it is brought forward with the 
distinct and formal approval of the 
Leader of the Opposition. When a 
Motion is intended to be brought forward 
as a Party Motion, the Leader of the 
Opposition habitually makes that request 
which he is entitled to make—namely, 
to request that a day may be found for it. 
Why was it that, without a moment's 
hesitation, not as conferring a favour, but 
in the fulfilment of an obvious duty, upon 
the raising of the question by the Leader - 
of the Opposition, we at once consented 
—we who had declined over and over 
again to give days for the purpose of 
discussing questions whieh were admitted 
to be of the highest interest and import- 
ance ? We at once agreed to give this 
day because we knew, what could not for 
a moment be denied, that this was the 
Motion of the Opposition against the 
Government ; and it is in vain for the 
noble Lord now— it is far too late, when 
these arrangements have been made, after 
he had chosen the words of his Motion— 
to endeavour to shrink from the accept- 
ance of the character which alone it can 
bear. From one point of view that 
Motion may be regarded as a vote by 
the noble Lord not only of censure upon 
the Government, but of censure upon 
himself and his Colleagues. It appears 
from what he now says that the proposal 
made in 1888 was not an exceptional pro- 
posal intended to make up the arrears 
of the past and intended to make a 
large provision for the future, but it was 
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a measure that would have to be followed 
by other similar measures—an exemplifi- 
cation of a general rule of providing by 
Acts of Parliament for large schemes of 
construction, and thereby securing the 
relative naval strength of the country. 
I will not say whether this is right ‘or 
wrong, but I will say that the noble Lord, 
in so treating it, is pronouncing a sentence 
of condemnation upon himself and his 
colleagues, and especially upon the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Goschen), because when that right hon. 
Gentleman in 1889 made his financial 
provision for the plan of the late Govern- 
ment he said— 

“In this effort we both make up for arrears 
and forestall the efforts of the future ; it is an 
exceptional effort we make.” 

Now the noble Lord says it was no ex- 
ception at all—it was simply the first 
of several measures to be taken from time 
to time; and it appears to be the in- 
tention of the noble Lord that we are to 
depart from the ancient system of 
the country, the practice of the Con- 
stitution, from year to year, and each 
year to each year, to see that provision 
has been made according to the cireum- 
stances of the day for what may appear 
to be the public wants. Instead of that, 
we are to wait for periods when some 
excitement or apprehension takes hold of 
the mind of some portion of the commu- 
nity—then a great party is to le mustered 
in order to turn that apprehension 10 
account, in order to disturb and overturn 
all the established and settled arrange- 
ments of the country for its financial 
administration ; and for this system of 
finance we are to substitute that proposed 
by the noble Lord. I do not complain 
of the language of the noble Lord towards 
the Government. He found it to be part 
of his duty to hold that the Government 
since its accession to Office had not made 
adequate provision for the naval defence 
of the country. That was the opinion 
which he gave, with the authority of an 
old First Lord of the Admiralty—that 
we had sinned to this purpose, and that 
time was master of the situation. These 
were the two columns on which his speech 
was built. He says that we approach 
the defences of the country during the 
present year with an inadequate sense of 
what they ought to be. What was his 
language when the Estimates were 
before the country ? His language was 
this—it was used on the 17th of March— 
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“The Estimates presented by the Govern- 
ment ought to have en £200,000 higher than 
they were.” 


£200,000! He now speaks, apparently, 
of millions—I know not howmany. He 
then spoke of £200,000, about the one- 
fifth part of the cost of the construction 
of a single iron vessel. But what is now 
the apology of the noble Lord for breaking 
up the whole of our system on which the 
Estimates are first elaborately considered 
in the Department, and then deliberately 
adopted by the Cabinet, and then solemnly 
presented to the House year by year— 
what is his authority for breaking up 
that valuable system and not suffering us 
to go forward to that time of year when, 
with patience, he will know in full 
the intentions of the Government 
with respect to the Navy of the 
future? His apology is that time is 
master of the situation, and that by 
adopting this Motion you will gain three 
months. You will gain three months by 
interrupting the Department in their 
progress with those details to which at 
this period of the year the whole of their 
strength is addressed’! You will gain 
three months by forcing the Government 
to make a part of their Naval statement, 
and that part he wants to be submitted 
to the House of Commons in order to 
gain those three months! He seems to 
think that by breaking up the whole 
order of Public Business, by taking 
people from their appointed business— 
[Cries of “No, no!”}—I was not re- 
ferring to my colleagues or myself, but to 
those in the Departments—compelling 
the officials of those Departments to 
supply partial statements on subjects 
which should net be partially considered, 
but which should be considered compre- 
hensively. Such is the mode in which 
the noble Lord desires to gain his three 
months. This is one of the steps which 
he proposes to take for the advantage of 
the country, as “a private Member ” ; he 
has not the remotest notion of a Party 
affair! The noble Lord was severe upon 
the Estimates of this year. He referred 
to the sum applicable to the work of con- 
struction. He has himself described the 
work of construction as a great work. 
He enlightened the House very properly 
as to the enormous importance of the 
question of matériel in bis speech on 
the Navy Estimates, and he said we had 
diminished the sum applicable to con- 
struction. He was immediately answered 
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hy my right hon. Friend near me, the 
Secretary to the Admiralty (Sir U. Kay- 
Shuttleworth), who said that, instead of 
diminishing the sum, we had increased it 
by £81,000. Iam not sure that he did 
not make special reference to the security 
of the country, and the total absence of 
any action on our part. I shall revert 
to this point Jater on; but there is one 
other point to which the noble Lord with 
his experience might have adverted. It 
is a matter of the greatest consequence. 
He says—and he truly says—that the 
building of great ships takes a long time. 
Yes, Sir, they do take a long time to 
build ; but, happily, they take a much 
shorter time to build in this country than 
in foreign countries. If I am rightly 
informed, the difference between the time 
necessary from the laying down to the 
completion of a great ship is for Eng- 
land three years and for France four and 
a half years. Moreover, the present Board 
of Admiralty has with the greatest 
wisdom addressed itself to the inquiry 
how far that term of three years can be 
shortened. Our means of construction 
are overwhelming compared with foreigu 
countries. If we have superiority of 
means, what about our methods of con- 
struction ? Happily, they are already 
far more rapid. My hope is—and I must 
say my anticipations are—that we shall 
further gain in that business of despatch, 
and if we do it is an element of most 
vital consideration in the question 
which is now before us. We have, 
as has been said by the  ncble 
Lord, a Motion and an Amendment. He 
affects that the Motion is a simple matter, 
and that the Amendment is far-fetched 
and peculiar. It is not unnatural that 
my view is directly the reverse of his. 
He says we take upon ourselves to pro- 
nounce a eulogy upon ourselves by my 
appearing as the Mover of the Amend- 
ment. Well, this Amendment is a 
peculiar Amendment, and I think that 
what he says is true as to general Votes 
of Want of Confidence. It is true that in 
those cases where the whole conduct of 
the Government is impugned it is usual 
that the Motion should be made by some 
independent Member of the House, but 
this is a totally different matter. Here 
is a cause where we are in Office. Our 
existence has not been challenged ; we 
are in full and active discharge of the 
duties of government, and at that mo- 
ment the noble Lord proposes to take out 
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of our hands one of the primary and 
most important among those duties. 
Considering these circumstances, is it not 
far better that we should ourselves take 
up the glove that has been thrown down ? 
To show the true character of the pro- 
ceedings—to which he has attached so 
mild a description, and with respect to 
which I shall show that this proceeding 
has out-Heroded, according to an ancient 
phrase, all the measures which have been 
adopted by Parties in opposition to the 
Government of the country. I shall 
refer to the Motion and to the Amend- 
ment. The issue raised is broad. The 
noble Lord asks us to assert something, 
and we, in reply, asks you to assert some- 
thing. He asks us to assert that the 
Navy of the country ought to be largely, 
to be considerably, increased, and con- 
siderably increased at once—that is to 
say, not in the regular annual force 
which you will have an opportunity of 
considering in February next, and doing, 
if you think proper, that which you are 
asked now to do on the verge of Christ- 
mas. To do that you will have to begin 
with a change of Government, and some- 
where in the month of February you will 
have four or five weeks taken out of the 
three months for the purpose of the 
change. I affirm that that proposition, 
if it be trune—which I will not discuss, 
on which I will give no opinion at the 
present moment—is altogether premature. 
It is not to be raised on a chance Debate ; 
it is not to be raised now on a speech 
which does not embrace the whole sub- 
ject and which does not enable the 
House to pass judgment upon it. It 
would be premature, dangerous, and ir- 
regular to pass that judgment. And 
then the noble Lord calls upon the House 
to require the Government before Christ- 
mas—that is, upon a notice of a few 
days—to make this partial statement of 
its views upon the vast and important 
question of the British Navy which the 
noble Lord thinks would be of so much 
utility. Let the House of Commons 
displace us if it pleases; but to call 
upon us at such a notice to make a 
partial statement of our proposals as 
to the Navy, which ought to be, above 
all subjects, comprehensively given, is 
like reducing the proceedings of this 
House to a farce on a most solemn sub- 
ject. We ask that things shall be 
allowed to in their accustomed 
order, aud I will ask whether there is 
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any ground for taking them out of their 
accustomed order? We point out, what 
cannot be denied, that the capital duty of 
the Government, or the primary duty, is 
to make adequate proposals for the de- 
fence of the country, and we ask the 
House to assert its expectations of these 
adequate proposals. We ask the House 
to say that it relies upon the Govern- 
ment to provide them, and that it con- 
templates the continuance of the course of 
Public Business as we even now propose. 
I think there is little doubt which is the 
proper mode in dealing with the ques- 
tions at issue. But with regard to this 
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-question of the noble Lord, if it iwere 


simply a Vote of Want of Confidence I 
should look upon it as a very secondary 
matter. I, however, affirm these charges 
against him. I say, in the first place, 
that a Motion of this kind, used as it 
has been, aims to transfer the responsi- 
bility of the Government to the House of 
Commons. I say that it breaks up the 
whole regular, legitimate, and solid action 
of the Public Departments concerned in 
preparation of the Estimates ; I say that 
it is most;detrimental, that it tends even 
to be fatal, to the control of Parliament 
over the Executive, because a very long 
experience has convinced me that there is 
nothing more important to the efficiency 
of Parliamentary control than that all 
Estimates for Expenditure, and all Esti- 
mates especially for the great Depart- 
ments, should be regularly and periodi- 


cally submitted, and/should not be-made 


the subject of partial declarations upon 
the consideration of any one subject. But 
above all I object to this Motion, and I re- 
spectfully call upon the House to recognise 
the validity of that objection, when I say 
that, were it affirmed, for the first time 
the House of Commons would have 
adopted a Motion which brings the great 
question of Imperial defence within the 
common lines of Party action, and thereby 
degrades that question from the high 
pedestal on which it stands, and which it 
has always been allowed to occupy, and 
which I hope by the failure of this 
Motion it will continue to occupy. 
Now, the noble Lord says we have got 
something in the nature of precedents, 
and, in my opinion, the precedents I am 
prepared to quote are precedents which 
are entirely against him. There are two 
of them, and I rejoice to say that one of 
them, which he was too modest to notice, 
was a precedent set by himself. In 1884, 
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after Mr. Smith had asked a question 
with regard to the intentions of the 
Government on Naval Expenditure, I, 
as Prime Minister, replied, and promised 
a statement on the subject. That state- 
ment was made by Lord Northbrook in 
the House of Lords, aid by Mr. Brassey 
in this House. Lord Northbrook on 
that occasion observed that such a state- 
ment was unusual. It was made because 
the Government of that day, whether 
rightly or wrongly, recognised that there 
was enough of solidity and substance in 
the demand which was being loudly made 
on the Government to make it their duty 
to take certain steps in anticipation of 
the Navy Estimates. On that account the 
statement was made. [ Opposition cheers. | 
Yes; but we were not called upon to bring 
forward our plans. We did not bring 
them forward; we did not attempt to 
save the three months ; and we were not 
asked to save the three months. 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: Yes. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I know 
that certain arrangements were made 
with contractors, but they were made in 
anticipation of the coming financial year, 
and were not deviating in any respect 
from the accustomed course. The Naval 
Expenditure was opposed to Parliament 
in the regular manner, and it was accepted 
by Parliament in the regular manner and 
at the regular time, which, in my view, 
and according to my conviction, is a 
matter of the utmost importance for 
maintaining Parliamentary control and 
the solidity of our administrative and 
financial system. Then came the 
precedent of 1888 ; and on that occasiou 
I think I am right in saying that at the 
dinner at the Guildhall the noble Lord, 
then First Lord of the Admiralty, 
signified the intention of the Government 
to make a proposed additional expendi- 
ture for naval purposes. On November 
9 the noble Lord said that ; but he gave 
no plan. In consequence of the noble 
Lord having stated that, and in conse- 
quence of the fact that the Navy 
Estimates for the year were then before 
the House of Commons, which, having 
been detained to a date unusually late, 
my right hon. Friend near me, the 
Secretary for War, asked the noble Lord 
for an explanation, and the noble Lord 
refused to give it. 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: I said that 
the Navy Estimates had not passed ; 
that it was competent for any question 
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to be raised on them; that I would 
answer any question put to me, but that 
I would not make any special statement. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
noble Lord ought to have thought of that 
before he went to the Guildhall dinner. 
It was at the Guildhall dinner that he 
made the separate statement that the 
Government contemplated an increased 
expenditure, and it was after that he 
declined to make a statement to the 
House of Commons. Notwithstanding 
that time is the master of the situation, 
he withheld his statement resolutely and 
deliberately until the usual time for the 
Navy Estimates to be brought forward ; 
and this is the gentleman who, when he 
had in contemplation a scheme which 
involved the expenditure of some 
£20,000,000 of money, would not then 
give the House of Commons a ray of 
daylight on the subject; and now, in 
circumstances which he does not at all 
pretend to be as urgent as those of that 
period, even from his point of view, he 
wishes to press us into making a state- 
ment altogether premature, partial, and 
therefore delusive and dangerous. So 
much for the precedents. Now our posi- 
tion is this. We rest on the principle of 
annual account, annual proposition, 
annual approval by the House of 
Commons, which we say is the only 
way of maintaining regularity, and that 
regularity is the only talisman which will 
secure Parliamentary control. If you 
resort to irregular periods, irregular pro- 
posals in moments of chance: excitement 
without real danger, you destroy all 
powers which the House of Commons, 
pressed as it is by business from day to 
day, can possibly possess, of exercising 
efficient control over the Executive Go- 
vernment. The noble Lord asks you to 
pronounce now upon the strength of his 
speech, which is to stand in place of the 
Navy Estimates and everything else. 
He asks you to pronounce and to pledge 
yourselves upon a question which you 
have not had any opportunity of examin- 
ing, what we and you should do, and 
what additions ought to be made to the 
establishments of the British Navy. We, 
ou our part, ask you for no counter- 
assertion. I do not know whether there 
is any gentleman whose views are as 
pessimistic as Mr. Tracey’s, whom the 
noble Lord quoted—I do not know why 
—for it is a no more sacred name in my 
eyes than any other name, although I 
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saw the article of that gentleman, which 
the noble Lord not unnaturally turned. 
to his account. But what means that 
gentleman has of examining the case I 
do not know. 

Lorpv G. HAMILTON: Mr. Traey 
was Secretary for four years to the 
United States Navy. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Then it 
seems to me that he corresponds a little 
with the noble Lord, only he is not quite 
so good. I do not suppose that Mr. 
Tracey has acquired such a knowledge 
that the whole of this Parliament has to 
defer to the opinion which he has sent us 
across the Atlantic. I say that those 
gentlemen who hold the _ strongest 
opinions about the increase of the Navy, 
however far they may go, whether 
reasonable or unreasonable, ought still to 
vote with us to maintain the established 
finance and administration of this country. 
There is nothing to gain by breaking up 
allrules and precedents, and in resorting to 
a system of sheer irregularity. There is 
one thing I admit, and one thing only, 
that would justify voting for the present 
Motion, and that is the existence of # 
real state of present danger and emer- 
gency. The noble Lord says that we have 
spoken, and that I have spoken, of the 
adequacy of the Navy to perform its 
duties, and of our power to meet all con- 
tingencies in a manner adequate to the 
wants of the country. So I have, and I 
repeat the words. When I spoke of the 
adequacy of the Navy I spoke of the 
Navy of the year, and I did not anticipate 
the Navy of the coming year or the years 
after. Those hon. Gentlemen opposite who 
now seem to amuse themselves add strong 
testimony to the value of the irregularity 
of these proceedings, because there is not 
the smallest pretext for maintaining that 
we are in a state of present emergency 
and danger. I contend, therefore, that 
whatever the opinion of those two gentle- 
men may be—and I have profound respect 
for them—there is no pretext for such an 
allegation. To maintain that the situa- 
tionin which we stand to-day is a situation 
of emergency and danger is to pronounce 
an opinion that is irrational aud even 
absurd. My contention is that nothing 
but that opinion and the soundness of 
that opinion can possibly justify the extras — 
ordinary course which the noble Lord 
requires us to pursue. I wish to adda 
very few words on the state of the Navy 
but I wish to draw a distinction between 
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the present Navy, by which I mean the 
present Navy which Parliamentary 
usage fixes, the Navy of 1893-94 
and the Navy of the coming vear. 
With regard, Sir, to the Navy of the 
present, how does the case stand? It 
stands thus. We are singularly ad- 
vanced in all that preparation for future 
contingencies which is the most difficult 
because it requires the longest time. 
These great ships, these vast floating 
fortresses, have under the plans of recent 
years been multiplied and advanced to 
such a point that we are far before the 
strength of any other country, and not 
only before the strength of any other 
country, but before the strength of any 
two countries—of course, taking the two 
to which the noble Lord has referred. 
And here I will say—and I am sure 
he will agree with me—that in referring 
to those countries, in naming France and 
Russia, we do it, not because there is 
anything that distinguishes their peaceful 
and friendly relations with us from those 
of other countries, but simply in defe- 
rence to the fact that for a long time 
they have been supposed to rank as the 
second and third Naval Powers in the 
world. On that account the noble Lord 
included them, and very properly, and I, 
following his example, will refer for a 
moment to the case of France and Russia. 
Well, Sir, in that description of pre- 
paration I say we are extraordinarily 
advanced, and advanced to such a point 
that we are at the present time far be- 
yond the point of security described by 
the noble Lord. The point of security 
described by him is that the Navy of 
this country should be equal to the 
Navies of any two Powers—that is, of 
course, equal to the Navies of the two 
greatest Naval Powers. It is beyond 
contention, first of all, that the first-class 
battleships of Great Britain are at this 
moment 19 in number; and, secondly, 
that the first-class battleships of France 
and Russia are not 19 when added to- 
gether, but are 14 in number. That is 
rather discouraging to the noble Lord at 
the beginning, who relied upon this 
point in order to prove his case of 
alarmism, and in order to excite and 
inflame the mind of this House into 
taking steps which are imprudent in 
themselves and by no means to be recom- 
mended on the ground of immediate and 
a emergency. My right hon. 
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will deal more particularly with the 
statements of the noble Lord, but what I 
observe is that those statements were 
entirely partial, and did not present the 
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whole case. I have referred to the case 
of the first-class battleships. What we 
affirm is that the noble Lord having 
said, and perhaps having said truly, that 
the question is to be decided by big 
ships, I go beyond the question of first- 
class battleships, and say this—that we 
hold, and believe it to be incontestable, 
that in battleships of all classes taken 
together we have at this moment a 
numerical majority over the united fleets 
of France and Russia. But that is not 
all, because there are battleships and 
battleships. There is a class of battle- 
ships which we had at one time—namely, 
wooden ships made of material compara- 
tively weak and carrying iron walls of 
enormous weight. We have got rid of 
these ships, and we have substituted 
for them what are more cestly and far 
superior and far more effective. Yes, 
but if the Fleets of France are 
examined it will be found that among 
these battleships which are made to do 
duty for the purpose of stating the case 
of danger to this country—among these 
battleships there are, 1 think, no less 
than eight of these wooden ships which 
we have discarded. [“No!”] Well, I 
think so. I am speaking on information 
from the Admiralty. I am pretty sure 
the number is eight, and these are made 
to do duty to make up the case of alarm 
raised by the noble Lord. We meet 
that by the statement that there is no 
cause for alarm, and that the time is 
near at hand when it will be for us 
upon our responsibility, and for you upon 
your responsibility, to consider what are 
the demands of the future. There is one 
other subject on which I believe I am 
accurate, but if I am a little short of 
accuracy in such large figures I am sure 
I am substantially accurate when I ven- 
ture to speak of the tonnage which was 
referred to by the noble Lord. I do not 
speak of tonnage as implying in every 
case the superiority of a couple of thou- 
sand tons in one ship over another im- 
plying an increase to that extent of 
fighting power, because there are other 
purposes for which tonnage is used, such 
as providing accommodation for coal. 
But still, upon the whole, and with rare 
exceptions, these two things may be 
asserted—first of all, that in all these 
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classes the numerical method of state- 
ment is the one most unfavourable to 
England, and that in every one of the 
classes the English ships are larger ships 
of heavier material than the foreigu ships 
set in the table against them. Finally, 
if I look at the tonnage in the rough, 
and speak of the present Navy, I be- 
lieve the House will be correct in accept- 
ing this statement, that we have in 
battleships at the moment 527,000 tons 
of fighting material, and that France and 
Russia together have at this moment but 
383,000 tons. I say, then, that while 
nothing but a state of danger and emer- 
gency can for a moment justify this 
Motion there is no state of danger and 
emergency in the present. But you tell 
me there is a different case in the future. 
I do not think the noble Lord at all in- 
tended to censure the Admiralty in that 
respect. On the contrary, I believe he 
commended them for having made it an 
object of speciul attention to get finished 
the ships of the greatest power and im- 
portance which were far advanced, and 
that probably has been a wiser policy 
than laying down a number of ships 
with a view to the future. Let us take 
the case as it stands. It seems to me to 
be fallacious to present it to the House 
of Commons, as the noble Lord did, in 
the merest fraction, and to show how 
much has been built in this country and 
in that country in one year and another 
year. Let us look at the whole case 
comprehensively, and see what is being 
done in Europe with regard to ships now 
commenced and not completed, some of 
them hardly commenced, and let us see 
what, when the worst comes to the worst, 
will be the actual state of things us re- 
gards the future condition of the Navy of 
this country. I may say, in passing, that I 
have not referred to a very important 
subject—namely, the subject of cruisers. 
While big ships may be one element of 
naval strength, cruisers are the second, 
and I beg the House to take it as a fact 
incontestable that, while we are asserting 
our present superiority and our present 
faculty for maintaining that supe- 
riority in the future in respect of 
battleships, we also assert that in respect 
of the importaut element of cruisers our 
superiority is even far greater, aud that 
there is not the smallest appearance of its 
being in any way interfered with. I 
believe that the best way of doing 
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justice to the case is to go at once to 
the year 1897-8. I imagine that year is 
taken because it is the year in which 
the ships now laid down in foreign coun- 
tries will be completed. It is the natural 
horizon for us in regard to a question of 
this character. We show at the present 
moment a considerable superiority in 
battleships of all classes, a considerable 
superiority in numbers of all classes, and 
a very large superiority indeed in their 
tonnage and fighting power. But in 
1897-8, as I understand the matter, pro- 
ceeding upon the best information I have 
been able to get from the Admiralty 
— in 1897-8 — presuming we lay 
down no new ships — it has already 
been stated in this House that the 
Admiralty intend to lay them down, but 
presuming we lay down no new ships— 
presuming, I would almost say, that you 
have no Navy Estimates for the next five 
years, presuming you do nothing in the 
constructive Department as regards battle- 
ships, I believe that France and Russia 
taken together would then have a majo- 
rity of battleships in number of eight, 
and, even with that majority of eight, a 
minority of tonnage, for cur battleships, 
as far as can be judged in 1897-8, though 
with a small inferiority of numbers, would 
be a greater fighting power—but take 
them as equal, they would be as great a 
fighting power as the whole fleet of Russia 
and France when reinforced by all the 
fresh means they have adopted. Well, 
that being the case for the future, have 
we ever said that the future is to have no 
provision made for it? No, Sir; that is 
the duty which the Department are now 
engaged in considering, on which the 
Cabinet will have to decide, on which its 
judgment will come before the House, 
and on which you will pronounce as to its 
adequacy, or reasonableness, or other- 
wise. That difference is the very thing 
—that difference which I represent as 
between the Navy of the present and the 
fleets of the future is the very thing 
which we have principally to weigh and 
examine in the interval between this 
middle of December and the period when 
the Navy Estimates ought to be pre- 
sented, and upon that decision, un- 
doubtedly, important results depend. I 
hope I have made it intelligible that my 
objection is not toa manly and straightfor- 
ward way of dealing with the Government. 
But geutlemen do not contribute any- 
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thing to the dignity and efficacy of their 
attacks when, having taken all the steps 
to place them most formally in the 
position of a Vote of Censure, they show 
a disposition to turn round on their own 
offspring, and degrade them from a first- 
rate to a fourth or fifth-rate importance. 
My main proposition will be this. Ifthe 
House desires to change the Government 
—and Ido not say that such a desire 
would be in any manner blamable—it 
ought to be done without disturbing the 
established rule and system of govern- 
ment. You ought not, for the sake of 
changing the Government, to break up 
the methods under which these vast ex- 
penditures are provided for your people. 
You ought not to affirm by a formal vote, 
when you cannot possibly have the 
necessary means of judging, that at this 
moment the Navy requires a large addi- 
tion. If the noble Lord had chosen to 
adapt his Motion to the reason of the 
case, it would have been a Motion to this 
effect—that the measures already taken 
in other countries tended to show the 
likelihood of change in the relative 
strength of the greatest naval Powers in 
the world, and that change required the 
close attention of the Government. Ido 
not say that that ought to be asserted by 
a vote of the House of Commons; but I 
say that that is a rational position, and 
it is one that we should show no dis- 
position to shirk. But I must say that 
the worst way of displacing the Govern- 
ment is to proceed so as to take directly 
out of its hands a function which, if it be 
a Government at all, it must in honour 
and decency continue to retain. Finally, 
I hope that the House will not on this 
occasion give countenance or sanction in 
any shape to a Motion which, whatever 
be the intentions of the noble Lord—and 
I do not say a word against them or 
question the truthfulness of his account 
of them—for the first time aims at em- 
ploying the instruments and marshalling 
the forces of a political Party upon the 
great question of Imperial defence. That 
is a bad example ; and I confidently hope 
and truly believe that to that bad ex- 
ample the House will give no counten- 
ance whatever. 

Mr. MATHER seconded the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ House,” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
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“it is a primary duty of the responsible 
Ministers of the Crown to make adequate pro- 
vision for the Naval defence of the Empire and 
the protection of its interests, and this House 
relies on Her Majesty's advisers to submit to 
Parliament fitting pro s in due time and 
measure to secure that end."—(Mr. W. £. 
Gladstone.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): Mr. Deputy Speaker, I think that 
hon. Gentlemen opposite may probably 
be divided into two classes, on the rela- 
tive magnitude of which I pronounce no 
opinion. There are those supporters of 
the Government who came down to the 
House anxious to.hear a vehement and 
an effective attack upon the Opposition 
by the Prime Minister, and there are 
those who came down to the House in 
the hope of hearing from the Prime 
Minister some adequate defence of the 
naval policy, or the want of naval 
policy, of which the Government is 
accused. It is hard to imagine which of 
these classes must have been most dis- 
appointed by the speech to which we 
have just listened. To that part of it 
which was, at any rate nominally de- 
voted, proving that the naval prepara- 
tions of the Government are such as we 
have a right to demand from any Go- 
vernment entrusted with the destinies of 
the Empire, and which is the main point 
I shall come to directly. But let me 
say a word upon the endeavour of the 
right hon. Gentleman to fasten upon my 
noble Friend the intention of turning this 
Motion into a Party manceuvre. Why, 
the right hon. Gentleman, up to the 
present moment, has been the only man 


who has done anything whatever to. 


degrade the level of the Debate. 
[Ministerial cries of “Withdraw! ”} 
Ido not know which expression hon. 
Gentlemen desire me to withdraw. Is 
it to degrade? [Cries of “Yes!")} 
I borrow it from the Prime Minister. 
[ Opposition cheers.] The right hon. 
Gentleman has attacked my noble 
Friend for the crime—and it would have 
been a crime—of trying to turn tosome of 
the petty purposes of Party maneeuvring 
the machinery of the House in dealing 
with a question of a national character. 
What course could have been pursued by 
the Opposition other than that which 
has been pursued? We have treated 
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this subject with long-drawn patience. 
From the moment when we first dis- 
covered into what national difficulties we 
were drifting, we have dealt with the 
question with a patience without example 
in previous Parliamentary history. It 
was before August that my noble Friend 
drew attention on the Estimates to that 
which he had just come to realise, and 
which he could not well have realised 
before. The building programmes of 
other nations were of a character that 
must place us in a position of great 
peril. My noble Friend begged the Ad- 
miralty to increase their shipbuilding 
programme. Not once, but many times, 
he made the same appeal. It was not 
listened to during the part of the 
Session which terminated in Septem- 
ber; and the only way of calling 
attention to the question in Novem- 
ber was to put questions in the 
House, or to show by speeches in the 
country, as Lord Salisbury did, how 
grave was the situation and how anxious 
we were that the Government should not 
only make a declaration of policy, but 
should do something to remedy the state 
of things which even the Prime Minister, 
on his own figures, must admit to be 
serious. Appeals, questions, speeches, 
all these methods were tried, and tried 
ineffectively. |Waoat other resource was 
there open for the Opposition? What 
more could they have done than they had 
dove? If the Government had shown 
the slightest sign that they really appre- 
ciated the gravity of the situation, and 
were setting their shoulder to the wheel 
to remedy it, 1 can assure the Prime 
Minister and the House that my noble 
Friend would not have thought of bringing 
forward his Resolution, nor should I have 
done anything to support it. But what 
else could we do ? The Prime Minister 
was asked to make a statement, and he 
refused. If any gentleman behind me or 
on the other side, qualified by his position 
to speak on naval affairs—such, for in- 
stance, as the hon. Member for Belfast, 
who has devoted immense attention to 
the subject—if any such gentleman had 
asked for a day for the discussion of 
naval affairs, we know what answer 
would have been given from the answer 
given by the Prime Minister to-day. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that the 
Government were bombarded with re- 
quests for days to discuss questions 
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which they thought of vastly more im- 
portance than the Navy. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I said 
questions of importance, and even ques- 
tions of urgency. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Very well ; 
urgent questions. If the Member for 
West Belfast had got up as a pri- 
vate Member interested in the Navy, 
and qualified to speak about it, and had 
asked for a day ne would have ‘been 
refused. There is no question about that. 
Every possible means of getting at the 
policy of the Government or of urging 
them toa better policy had been tried 
and had failed, and at last, most re- 
luctantly, when driven to it by the 
breakdown of every other scheme, and 
when on the very verge of what I sup- 
pose we must call the Christmas holi- 
days, we bring forward this question, 
what is our reward for so much patience ? 
We are taunted with the desire to put 
Party above country, and to make 
election capital out of the subject. We 
have no desire nearer to our hearts than 
that this subject should be placed ina 
category where no Party interest can 
touch it, and where every Englishman 
can feel that the interests of the Empire 
are secure in the keeping of the Govern- 
ment, from whichever side the Govern- 
ment may be drawn. My noble Friend 
comes down to the House to move his 
Resolution. He makes a speech, which I 
venture to suy is a model of moderation. 
Never was he betrayed—except, perhaps, 
once by an interruption from the other 
side—into a single expression which can 
be described as of a Party or contro- 
versial character, or as calculated to 
wound any gentleman on the Treasury 
Bench or behind it. Whatever may be 
our views of the responsibility—I will 
not say the political guilt—of the Go- 
vernment in this matter, not a syllable 
dropped from my noble Friend which 
could envenom the Debate or lower it to 
the level of a Party controversy, or which 
could suggest to even the most malevolent 
that he desired to turn his speech or 
Motion to some petty or temporary 
account. The Prime Minister was 
evidently much embarrassed by that pro- 
cedure. He evidently came down pre- 
pared to reply to a Party attack, and the 
result was that he had to assume that my 
noble Friend’s speech had qualities whic 
were certainly not to be found in that 
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speech, but, in a fragmentary and inco- 
herent shape, were to be found in the 
speech in reply. My noble Friend was 
told that he shrank from his own Resolu- 
tion—that he ran away from the responsi- 
bilities of his own conduct. Is it to run 
away from your own conduct to state the 
case temperately in favour of the policy 
which you advocate avd then vote for it ? 
Is that running away? [Sir W. Har- 
court: Hear, hear!] The conduct of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
cheers that, is certainly of ua different 
character. He makes the blustering 
speech, and then does not vote. This is 
a moderate statement, backed by every 
means we have at our disposal to give it 
practical effect. Having thus briefly 
gone over the attack upon the speech 
which was never made, I now come to 
the attack on the speech which was 
made, and I come to the mode in which 
the Government have tried to turn what 
was a grave statement of national danger 
into some small controversy about the 
Forms of the House. The mght hon, 
Gentleman has a great many criticisms 
founded upon his view of the Forms of 
the House. He complains, for example, 
that in Mareh last the noble Lord came 
down to this House and suggested that 
the expenditure upon the Navy proposed 
by the Government only fell short of 
that he himself advocated by some 
£200,000. But my noble Friend has 
admitted that in March last he was not 
acquainted with the great development 
that had occurred in the French and 
Russian shipbuilding programmes. But 
my noble Friend had found out all about 
it in August last. Why is it that Her 
Majesty’s Government had not found out 
all about it by that time as well? Had 
the Government given proper considera- 
tion to the statements of my noble Friend 
in August last six months’ invaluable 
time would have been saved which I fear 
has been irretrievably lost. Then, said 
the right hon. Gentleman, a Motion of 
this kind is an interference with the 
ordinary procedure of Parliament and the 
Departments which it is fatal to depart 
from. Sir, the Government are breaking 
precedents every day; they are revolu- 
tionising our procedure from top to 
bottom in questions which do not matter. 
Why cannot the Government show a 
little less dependence upon’ the ordinary 
procedure which is relied upon in the 
Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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right hon. Gentleman’s Amendment when 
the interests of the Empire are at stake ? 
But that is not all. The right hon. 
Gentleman took the precedent of 1884, 
which is the onereally relevant precedent, 
though I could not understand the 
account he gave of it. In 1884 the 
public uneasiness arose out of circum- 
stances which, in our opinion, were far 
less pressing than those of the present 
case. Members of the Opposition then 
begged the Government to make some 
statement on the subject of their Naval 
programme, with a view to allay public 
auxiety. The Government came down 
and gave an account, not of the Naval 
Estimates for the coming year—that 
they could not and were not asked to do 
—but of their programme so far as it 
concerned the building of first-class battle- 
ships. That is the precedent with which 
the right hon. Gentleman did not deal. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: We 
admitted the circumstances then ; we do 
not admit them now. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : How does 
that ;bear upon the wonderful argument 
about the convenience of Departments ? 
If the Admiralty cannot do their work if 
they make a statement, how is it that 
they did their work in 1884, when they 
did make a statement? That is a per- 
fectly plain question, on which I trust the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will give us 
some information when he speaks. The 
truth is, that when the right hon. 
Gentleman talks of these small trifles of 
Parliamentary procedure, and tries to put 
them forward as insurmountable obstacles 
to our dealing with the great issue before 
us, he appeared to show what I cannot re- 
frain from calling an incapacity for 
understanding his opponents’ position, or 
understanding the gravity of the case. 
Then, what was the right hon.Gentleman’s 
next argument ? It was to deal with the 
present strength of the Fleet, and to 
repeat the extraordinary argument. that 
the only emergency to be taken into 
account is an emergency relevant to the 
present requirements of our Fleet. He 
said, and rightly so, that any emergency 
which the Fleet can at present be called 
upon to deal with would be an emergency 
that our Fleet should be amply adequate 
to meet. Who denied that ? That is 
part of our case. My noble Friend stated 
as a fundamental element of the situation 
that our Fleet was at present adequate, 
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but that at the rate of shipbuilding in 
other countries it would not, without 
building, remain adequate. “Then,” say 
the Government, “there is no emergency.” 
When can an emergency arise ? Can it 
arise only when you discover that your 
Fleet is inadequate? In other words, 
the emergency arises when it cannot be 
met. There never is an emergency until 
it is too late to repair it. That 
is the foresight of gentlemen to 
whom we have entrusted our destinies. 
None of the questions we have addressed 
to the Government, none of the anxiety 
we feel, relates to the present moment. 
Our fears relate to the future, whose 
character is determined by the present 
moment, and depends upon present policy. 
If by a mere Vote of £10,000,000 or of 
£100,000,000 you could fill up in a 
moment the /acune in your Fleet, the 
emergency would, of course, be only the 
emergency contemplated by the Govern- 
ment; but, unfortunately, under modern 
conditions, the period we have to survey 
cannot be less than the three years 
necessary to build a ship. Every month, 
every week, you waste now cannot be re- 
paired by any.expenditure or by any hurry. 
Now is the appointed time—now, and 
not later. If the Government think that 
the gap created by the two years in 
which there has been no shipbuilding 
outside the programme of the late Go- 
vernment can be filled up by any efforts 
of their own or their successors, they 
utterly misunderstand the conditions of 
modern naval shipbuilding. Towards 
the end of his speech the right hon. Gen- 
tleman deigned to touch upon the rela- 
tive strength of British and Foreign 
Fleets in 1897-8. 1896-7 would have 
been better ; but I take his figures. In 
1897 we shall be inferior by eight battle- 
ships to the combined forces of France 
and Russia. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I said 
that the British Fleet would be superior 
in tonnage. 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR : English ships 
must have a larger tonnage, because they 
must carry more coal, so that tonnage is 
necessarily a misleading guide. But the 
right hon. Gentleman did not state the 
whole case of our inferiority, Eight 
battleships is surely a tolerably serious 
matter; but the right hon. Gentleman 
forgot the coast defence vessels which 
France and Russia are building in a 
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manner which makes them formidable 
opponents in a contest between first- 
class battleships. If you add these coast 
defence vessels, how do we stand in 
1897-8 ? My noble Friend informs me 
that the superiority to France and Russia 
at that date will be 10. Add this to the 
eight battleships, and you have an 
inferiority on the part of Great Britain, 
as compared with the combined forces of 
Russia and France, of 18 ships. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Oh, oh! 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Does the 
right hon. Gentleman dissent from that 
proposition, or does he merely misunder- 
stand it? If, as is possible, the right 
hon. Gentleman merely misunderstands, 
I will repeat my statement. The French 
and Russians are now building a class of 
ship which is incapable of taking long 
cruises, which cannot, as our battleships, 
go any long distance from their base of 
supplies, but which, nevertheless, from 
their construction, armour, and arma- 
ment, are capable of taking place in 
a battle in which first-class battleships 
are engaged. That is my proposition. 
If the right hon. Gentleman will do me 
the honour to listen to my statement— 
from which I believe no naval expert will 
dissent—he will be forced to the conclu- 
sion that we are forced to, namely, that 
in the year chosen by the right hon. 
Gentleman, 1897-8, the inferiority of 
Great Britain, to Russia and France 
combined, will be that of 18 ships ca- 
pable of taking part in that kind of con- 
flict which I have described. But, Sir, 
I do not believe that 1897-8 is the 
most critical year for this country; I 
believe that 1896 will prove to be even 
more critical. The right hon. Gentleman 
in part of his speech dilated at great 
length upon the great facilities which we 
have for rapid shipbuilding as compared 
with any one of our possible rivals. We 
may have some superiority in that way, 
but I do not believe that we have a 
superiority at all as great as is asserted 
by the right hon. Gentleman. I will ask 
a plain question. Russia and France 
will in 1896 have 13 new battleships and 
coast defence ships. Can you by 1896, 
with all your boasted expedition, produce 
13 new battleships and coast defence ships 
equal to those of France and Russia ? 
Will the responsible officials of the Ad- 
miralty assert that you can? And if 
you cannot, do what you will, have 
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your 13 ships ready by 1896, are you not 
criminal in putting off even for a week the 
commencement of the ships of which we 
may bein such dire need when the time of 
difficulty comes? It appears to me that 
the right hon. Gentleman proved con- 
clusively by his speech that he did not 
understand the strength of our case. We 
have never asserted or pretended that at 
the present moment we are inferior to 
France and Russia. Our contention is 
this—that we shall be inferior, and that it 
will be impossible to prevent that in- 
feriority by any amount of Votes in this 
House or any efforts that you may make 
unless you begin those efforts at once, 
and that even now it may be perhaps too 
late. That- is our contention, and the 
right hon. Gentleman did not meet it. 
Not a word fell from him which could 
convince anybody that he understood the 
nature of the danger, or that the Govern- 
ment of which he is the head intends to 
meet it. I amaware that in this country 
those who try to rouse public attention 
to the inadequacy of our national arma- 
ments labour under disadvantages which, 
fortunately for them, French statesmen 
or German statesmen never labour under. 
Every German and every Frenchman 
knows exactly what is meant for him, for 
his country, by an inferiority to the force 
that may be brought against him ; he 
votes his Army and Navy Bills with a 
pistol at his head. He knows that if he 
relaxes his attention under the strain for 
one moment it may mean national anni- 
hilation, it may mean that his country 
will be overrun by a hostile force, and 
that the incidents and horrors of invasion 
may fall upon him and his. But our 
fortunate position prevents us from 
having present to our minds dangers 
which are, believe me, as real although 
they may not be as obvious. I do 
not suppose that it is within the bounds 
of any reasonable probability that we 
shall see a foreign force land upon these 
shores, but we have an Empire which is 
in some respects more difficult to defend 
than any Empire the world has ever seen, 
and it is impossible for us to foresee, as 
_ a French General or a German Chief of 
the Staff can, exactly whence the danger 
may come, what point it will menace, and 
how it will have to be dealt with. It 
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therefore behoves every Government and 
every Opposition to see that, so far as in 
them lies, the difficulty under which the 
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public necessarily labour in presenting to 
their minds the dangers which menace 
them, shall not lull them into a false 
security. What is at issue is no mere 
question of national vanity or national 
grandeur. My noble Friend did not go 
beyond the truth when he said that in 
the next naval warfare we shall be pitted ~ 
against opponents who will themselves 
stake comparatively nothing, whilst w 2 
shall stake our all. Such a thought 
should surely raise us above the petty 
squabbles and mean details to which the 
Prime Minister has attempted to direct 
our attention. He seems to be of 
opinion that the gentlemen upon this 
Bench and behind us are animated by no 
more noble or elevated views than a 
desire to transfer themselves to the other 
side of the House. It does not enter 
into his imagination that we could be 
animated by a more patriotic motive. I 
can assure him, and if he does not believe 
me the country will—I can assure him 
that we consider it a very small matter 
who governs this Empire as compared 
with the question whether there shall be 
an Empire to govern, and that there is no 
question of domestic policy, however 
deeply we may think upon it, however 
profoundly it may move us, which we 
for one moment place in comparison 
with the tremendous issue raised by this 
Resolution. The right hon. Gentleman 
has chosen to treat this as a Party 
Motion. I presume, therefore, that all 
those gentlemen who support him will 
think it necessary to vote with him to- 
night, whatever their views may be upon 
the merits of the question. I shall not 
regret their action if they will take such 
means as are in the power of the 
supporters of a Government to let the 
Government know that, although they 
are prepared to support them upon a 
public issue of this kind, they do it only 
on the condition that the policy of those 
against whom they vote shall become the 
policy of the Government. If the Go- 
vernment will do what we want, it 
matters nothing to us how they set about 
it. Let the Government but carry out 
the policy which my noble Friend recom- 
mends, and we shall not regret the issue 
of this night’s Debate, be it what it may. 
The country, too, will recognise that we 
have not betrayed the trust that has 
been reposed in us as Members of this 
House, in whose guardianship are placed 
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interests far above those even of the 
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historic Parties into which we are 
divided. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean): After the three powerful 
speeches which the House has listened to 
it may not be altogether disagreeable to 
the House to hear some few remarks 
from one who will dissociate himself 
altogether from the Party recriminations 
which have been indulged in between the 
two sides. This subject, as the right hon. 
Gentleman has just said in his speech, is 
one so great in itself that it appears to 

‘me we ought to regard it as the first 
necessity that it should be dissociated 
from Party, and I trust in what I say in 
these opening words I may arouse no heat 
from either side if I suggest that the 
very form of the Resolution and of the 
Amendment has tended to introduce 
unduly Party complications into this 
national: issue. Suppose, for the sake 
of argument, the noble Lord, who 
certainly made a moderate speech, has 
proposed an immoderate Resolution, and 
let us suppose the Government are right 
in meeting that Motion as one of Want 
of Confidence, at all events let us, on this 
occasion, which is the only occasion we 
have of discussing this subject during the 
present year, deeply regret that a Party 
issue, by whomsoever the fault, has been 
brought into the consideration, and while 
regretting it, do not let us try to 
apportion the blame as between the two 
sides. The result of Party considerations 
being brought into the Debate may be to 
make it, to some extent, sterile, and the 
Division meaningless. It will be a 
Division on strict Party lines, and will 
mean very little at all. It is obvious 
there may be many who may féel deeply 
upon this question, who may believe that 
there is reason for public anxiety with 
regard to it, and who, nevertheless, may 
be unwilling to associate themselves with 
either the Motion or the Amendment. 

What is the answer of the Government 
to the Motion? The Government in 
their Amendment and in the speech of 
the Prime Minister tell us that it is in 
January, February, and March alone that 
this subject must be considered. [Mr. 
W. E. GLapstTone: Apart from emer- 
gency.] That in January the Estimates 
are prepared according to ordinary form, 
in February they are printed and pre- 
sented to the House, and in March they 
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are, on the first Vote, discussed by the 
House. The precedent of 1884 has 
been quoted on one side and rebutted on 
the other in strong language. The Prime 
Minister has said that to propose 
now to anticipate the discussion of 
next spring would be premature, partial, 
delusive, dangerous. But, Sir, the pre- 
cedent of 1884 is quoted against that 
contention, and although twice quoted 
has been left unanswered. The words 
used in 1884 are so strong, and bear so 
closely on the present occasion, that I 
should like to bring them to the recol- 
lection of the House. It is the case, as 
has been said on both sides, that the 
Leader of the Opposition at that time 
pressed the Government for a statement 
to relieve public anxiety on the matter, 
and the Government made that statement 
in both Houses on the 2nd of December. 
What were the grounds which the Go- 
vernment gave? They have not been 
quoted. In the House of Lords Lord 
Northbrook said that it was a convenient 
thing that Parliameut should be sitting 
at that period, and in the Lower House 
the words used were— 

“And in the present anxiety out of doors it 

is the bounden duty of the Government to make 
a statement in this House.” 
Those were the statements made. The 
reason was a bad one, but the policy, 
perhaps, was a wise one. It was wise 
to allay public anxiety, although a little 
unworthy to put that anxiety forward 
alone as the reason for taking this course. 
The Prime Minister suggested that there 
was an overwhelming case at that time 
on the strength of which the Government 
themselves would rely ; that something 
sudden and unexpected happened which 
had led them to concur in the position, 
and that there were grounds then existing 
which do not exist now. They said 
nothing of the kind at the time. There 
was no suggestion of it in the speeches 
in either House. Lord Northbrook said 
the promise to make a statement had 
been made when he was out of England, 
but it was the natural outcome of the 
general public anxiety that had been 
expressed on that subject. Lord North- 
brook used these words— 

“There was no extraordinary activity in 
regard to construction in the French Navy,” 
to show that there was no sufficient 
ground for public alarm and anxiety, 
which he admitted, nevertheless, existed. 
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The Prime Minister is, to some extent, 
in the same position as the Mover of the 
Resolution with regard to the prospective 
character of the alarm on this occasion. 
I hold the view—which may have no 
other adherent in this House—that the 
alarm is present and not prospective ; 
and at the last Election I ventured to 
criticise the policy of the late Government 
in regard to shipbuilding as insufficient 
to the needs of the country. There are 
some in this country who never accepted 
the test accepted by the two Front 
Benches as giving us a sufficient Navy, 
and there is scientific ground for believing 
that the alarm is present, that it concerns 
present facts, and not prospective facts 
alone, as is the view of the two Front 
Benches. In 1884 we were told that it 
was the obvious duty of the Government 
to make a statement in December on 
account of the anxiety out of doors. I 
remember that time in 1884, and I con- 
fess I think there is as much anxiety out 
of doors now as then, though I do not 
myself attach—and did not then—so 
much importance to the anxiety as to the 
facts which cause that alarm and anxiety. 
There are grounds for thinking that the 
anxiety now is at least as well founded, 
I should say far better founded, than it 
was in 1884. In 1884 our Mediterranean 
and Channel Fleets were not outnumbered 
by the French Mediterranean Fleet, as is 
the case at the present time. That is 
one remarkable change for the worse. 
Again, our relations with France were 
better in 1884 than they are at the pre- 
sent moment. It is not necessary to go 
into detail in such matters, but I think 
the language used in this House on 
behalf of the Government towards France 
regarding Siam is language not used 
towards a friendly Power. That fact 
is sufficient to show that the relations 
between the two Powers are less friendly 
than in 1884, and undoubtedly they have 
worsened, because the Prime Minister 
has not been allowed to carry out bis 
policy with regard to the evacuation of 
Egypt, which it was expected in 1884 he 
would be able to carry out. France is 
spending enormous sums upon her Land 
Forces, and her Land Army of four and 
a half millions of men is within a 
fortnight’s mobilisation, most of it within 
four days. Yet, in spite of the over- 
whelming necessity which must always 


bear upon her to have an Army superior 
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to the Germans to place in the field, she 
has doubled her expenditure upon new 
naval constructions since that date in 
1884. It has been shown to-night that 
this new naval construction on the part 
of France has been mainly a construction 
of ironclads capable of breaking a 
blockade, and capable of sailing as far as 
Gibraltar and taking part in an engage- 
ment there. That France is spending 
twice as much now on new construc- 
tions as she spent in 1884, and that our 
relations with France are not so friendly 
now as they were then, are facts to make 
us pause before we assert there is 
less ground for anxiety now than 
there was in 1884. I daresay the 
form of the Motion of the noble Lord 
may be unusual, and possibly unwise. 
It would have been better if the noble 
Lord had made a Motion such as has 
been accepted in the House before now, 
assuring the Government of the desire of 
tie House to strengthen their hands inany 
proposal they might make to the House. 
But, whatever may be the ground of the 
Prime Minister’s objection to the form of 
the Motion and the taunts of the noble 
Lord—and I concur with the Prime 
Minister as to the present Sittings of the 
House being for a most useful purpose— 
there would have been no need to 
interfere with the progress of the Business 
in this House. There was no such inter- 
ference in 1884. No time was consumed 
by the matter, but the statement of the 
Government tended to allay irritation . 
and to facilitate the progress of Business 
rather than produce a waste of time. We 
do not ask the President of the Local 
Government Board, the Vice President 
of Council on Education, and those who 
are conducting legislation through this 
House, to charge themselves with the 
conduct of this question. We ask the 
Prime Minister, Lord Spencer, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to charge 
themselves with this question, and they 
are not so actively concerned with legis- 
lation now going on here as are other 
Ministers. Now, I say the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, because I hope when- 
ever the Liberal Party takes up this 
question, as they must, we shall pay our 
way honestly like men, and shall not have 
any policy of a Naval Defence Act which 
leads to spasmodic fits and starts, dis- 
quiets foreign Powers, and has less effect 
than a steady permanent policy such as 
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is necessitated by the needs from year to 
year. The reason why I cannot help 
thinking that the Leaders of both Parties 
are inclined to under-rate rather than ex- 
aggerate the gravity of the situation in 
connection with our Navy may be stated 
in very few words. There is no scientific 
authority for the arrangement between 
the two Parties in the State that we 
should have a fleet just superior to those 
of France and Russia, All naval ex- 
perts who have been consulted on the 
subject have always laid it down that for 
safety you must have a supremacy of five 
to three in battleships ; that you require 
that supremacy for the purpose of 
blockade, and even for the alternative 
policy to ‘blockade, of masking your 
enemy’s fleet. If we ever engage in a 
war, by no fault of our own, but by any 
conceivable set of circumstances coming 
upon us, it is a necessity of the position 
of this country and the Empire that our 
frontier should be at the enemy’s ports, 
and if that is not accomplished by means 
of a blockade, then it will have to be 
accomplished by the masking of their 
fleet by our ships being placed at a 
certain distance to keep the enemy’s 
ships in. I kuow this is not a popular 
policy, but the existence of the Empire 
depends upon it, because the moment 
your enemy’s fleet are able to issue 
from their ports we lose the ad- 
vantage of our insular situation and 
become a Continental Power. But we 
have no Continental Army. We have no 
Army at all in the modern sense, we have 
no rapidity of mobilization, no security 
against invasion, for the protection of 
our trade and for our colonies, except 
that which an overwhelming fleet can 
give. And when the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the Chief Secretary make 
most reassuring declarations in general 
terms with regard to “an overwhelming 
supremacy ” aud “an all-powerful fleet,” 
we want to know what is mégnt by an 
overwhelming supremacy and an all- 
powerful fleet? It does not mean a 
majority of one over the fleets of certain 
possible enemies, but it means a 
superiority of strength sufficient to be 
able to make your frontier at the enemy’s 
ports, or a short distance off if you prefer 
it. I quite admit that there is much to be 
said by the Government with regard to 
the Opposition not having spoken earlier 
upon this question. I quite admit they 
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did speak in August, but still 1 am bound 
to say their own policy and programme 
were not sufficient. If they had watched 
what was building abroad they ought to 
have been prepared at an earlier date. 
But, Sir, it is the case that when the pre- 
sent Government came in and proposed 
their Estimates with two battleships the 
situation was not quice so bad as it was 
now. They were told they were running 
things fine by that policy of only two 
battleships for the present year, and that 
such a sparse programme was not one 
which could be looked upon as very safe. 
But they made certain general promises 
with regard to next year. We were told 
they had not been long in, and if the 
situation is worse it is partly so because 
these two battleships were begun much 
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later than the House of Commons 
believed they would be begun. When 
money was taken for two large 
battleships as the main portion of 


the programme for the year we did 


not think all the work upon them 
would have been postponed until 
Christmas. But not only were the two 


battleships begun late, but one battleship 
was lost, and although we ought not to 
run things so fine that the loss of one 
ought to make a great difference, still the 
beginning of these two ships late, and the 
loss of one ship made a great difference. 
The loss of one great battleship, as has 
been said, is the same thing as the loss of 
an Army Corps to the German Army. It 
is the loss of the twentieth part of the 
active force in the field and is a very 
serious matter. Our position in Europe 
has also been somewhat worsened since 
the statement was made at the beginning 
of the year. Iam not so much alluding to 
the alliance which has been concluded, I 
understand, between two Powers who 
might possibly be our enemies, because 
that has always been an _ inevitable 
political event, but there has been a 
greatly increased irritation on the part of 
one of these Powers; aud anyone who 
reads the newspapers of that country 
cannot fail to be struck by the fact that 
even the greatest commercial newspapers 
dependiug largely on advertisements from 
this country, and representing the trading 
opinions of towns doing business with 
this country, yet even in such a case as 
that, so strong is the feeling of what I 
must admit is a one-sided irritation not 
shared by those on this side of the water, 
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that threats of war are to be found in 
newspapers which really one would have 
thought would have been the last in the 
world to advocate such a policy. I am 
bound to say I am not satisfied with the 
declaration that has been made that the 
precedent as to 1884 does not apply. I 
do not want to blame anybody or to 
suggest anything of either Party. This 
is not anyone’s fault—it is everybody’s 
fault. But surely there is ground for an 
appeal to both parties? The Liberal 
Party, however, is in at the present 
moment, and it is their duty to take up a 
defence policy. I know there are some 
Liberals to whom the subject is hateful. 
But it ought not to be so. They might 
be content to follow Mr. Cobden, who put 
our Naval strength in the position of 
first importance. The expenditure of the 
Empire upon defence is estimated for the 
year 1892-93 at £52,500,000, and it has 
been as high as £56,000,000 during the 
past few years. That alone is a reason 
why the Liberal Party should give fair 
consideration to the question. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer thinks the 
supremacy of the British Navy un- 
questioned. But that is not the view of 
the naval officers of foreign countries. It is 
not the opinion held by the Intelligence 
Department of the American Navy, 
which is admitted to be one of the best 
authorities in the world. Sailors of 
those nations which are generally alluded 
to as possible enemies are by no means 
prepared to admit that the supremacy of 
the British Navy is unquestioned. No one 
can deny that the French are equal to us in 
their officers and men, and in Naval 
tactics their ships are as much at sea. 
[Laughter.| I mean that they are as 
skilled as we are. In gunnery they are 
admittedly our equals, and in some 
departments our superiors; they have 
resorted to high explosives which we 
have been unable to use—and in that fact 
alone many of their officers see a fair 
chance of victory in any future war ; 
and in ship construction they have shown 
their power by carrying off orders from 
our shipbuilders in different parts of the 
world in spite of very heavy dis- 
advantages. The French are undoubtedly 
our superior on one point—perhaps the 
most vital in modern war — in 
rapidity of mobilisation, and, in the event 
of a single-handed war, we should be in 
this position—that our Mediterranean 
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Fleet must immediately evacuate that sea- 
We are told that the Channel Fleet is 
intended to reinforce the Mediterranean 
Fleet ; but the French Mediterranean 
Squadron is more powerful than these 
combined fleets. These are facts which 
onght to make us pause in reference 
to the defence of the Empire. 
As matters stand there are all 
the elements of a National catastrophe. 
It is urged by many that we should not 
hold the Mediterranean in time of war. 
Then it is all the more necessary that 
we should improve the accommodation at 
Gibraltar. Both the late and the present 
Government have, each of them, pro- 
posed only a small sum for the works 
there. They seem only to have grasped 
the fact that we are holding the Mediter- 
ranean in time of peace. I knowa great 
many hon. Gentlemen on this side do not 
take the trouble to look at this side of the 
question. What about a time of war? 
If my hon. Friends think they will get off 
cheaper by masking the Mediterranean 
than by holding it, they will find no naval 
opinion to support that view. There is 
no ground for believing that either upon 
a masking policy or upon a blockading 
policy can we hope to contend against 
our enemy in time of war with a less 
supremacy than five battleships to three. 
A great many think on this matter that 
in time of war we shall not stand alone, 
but should have friends and allies. There 
are such things as dangerous illusions, 
and the most dangerous illusion that any 
inhabitant of the United Kingdom can 
have is that we are a popular Power. 
We are probably the most unpopular of 
the Great Powers, and I think the most 
unpopular of all the Powers, great and 
small, with the possible exception of 
China. Looking to the shifting nature 
of the policy of those Powers which are 
presented to us as possible allies, it would 
be most unsafe for any Englishman to 
count upon help in time of war except 
the help of his own strong arm. This 
country has deliberately rejected the 
policy of alliance, and if we are to stand 
alone we must be prepared to make the 
sacrifice which that position involves. 
When the late Government proposed to 
enter into an alliance such a course was 
objected to, not merely by the supporters 
of the present Government. I have 
spoken to Liberal Members with regard 
to the amount of our expenditure on de- 
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fence. How is that expenditure dis- 
tributed between tbe two Services ? 


Last year the cost of the Land Forces at 


home and in India was exactly double 
the expenditure on the Navy. Can any 
one say that we get as much value for 
our money from the Land Forces as we 
get from the Naval branch of the 
Service ? Except so far as it provides 
at a cost of £14,000,000 or £15,000,000 
for the security of India, it is difficult to 
see what benefit we derive from the great 
bulk of our expenditure on Land Forces. 
There is some ground for thinking that 
a distribution of expenditure between 
the two Services might possibly be ar- 
ranged, which, while enabling us to 
save upon our Land Forces at home, might 
allow au increased outlay on the Navy 
without adding to the burdens of the 
country. I think I have said enough to 
suggest some reasons why Liberals should 
give up thinking of this subject of 
national defence as a hateful one, and as 
one against which they ought to close 
their eyes and ears. I have tried to raise 
the question above a mere fight between 
the two Front Benches, and to put some 
national considerations before the House. 
I have one word more to say tomy Liberal 
friends. I know that in these days of 
great armaments upon the Continent, the 
old tradition of the Liberal Party, that 
they should look to the possibility of 
using the forces of this country on be- 
half of Continental freedom, has become 
a dream of the past. They must 
remember that our liberties at home 
depend upon the efficiency of our Fleet, 
aud that beyond this the very existence 
of our Empire is concerned in the question 
which the House is at this moment dis- 
cussing. 

*ApmMiRAL FIELD (Sussex, East- 
bourne) said, he found himself in a diffi- 
cult position by having to follow the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Forest of Dean, for whose speech 
the whole Naval Service would be grate- 
ful. He shared the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s view in desiring to lift this ques- 
tion out of the region of Party strife, and 
he regretted that the Prime Minister, if 
he really believed that the Motion pro- 
ceeded from a Party point of view, should 
have accentuated the situation. Some 
time ago he was invited by several friends 
to move the Adjournment of the House in 
order to discuss this question, and he was 
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told that many hon. Gentlemen behind 
the Government would support him as a 
non-Party man; but he declined to take 
that course, because he believed that 
Lord Spencer and the Admiralty were 
doing their duty. Naval men did not 
desire to embark in any Party conflict on 
this subject ; but the Prime Minister did 
not appear to realise the strength of feel- 
ing which existed outside the House on 
the question, owing, no doubt, to the fact 
that he had been so much oceupied with 
other subjects as to be unable to pay 
attention to this subject. Here in the 
City of London he (Admiral Field) 
had addressed several meetings, or 
altogether some 2,000 people; and 
be did not know that the Prime 
Minister understood the feeling ex- 
hibited at the recent meeting in the 
Cannon Street Hotel—the largest he had 
even seen in that place, at which two 
leading Radical Members spoke in favour 
of the policy which the noble Lord the 
Member for Middlesex and his friends 
were advocating. The recent alliance 
between France and Russia had entirely 
altered the condition of things, and the 
people of this country were deeply moved 
by this alliance, which had beeu cemented 
with kisses from French ladies to Rus- 
sian officers. Governments were always 
slow to move in matters affecting the 
defence of the country. During their 
first two years of Office, the late Govern- 
ment were just as supine on this subject 
as was the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Government at the present 
time ; and the noble Lord who had ad- 
dressed the House actually once proposed 
to reduce the Navy Estimates by 
£909,000. He only mentioned that fact 
to show that all Governments were alike; 
but whereas the late Government acted 
upon public opinion, the right hon. 
Gentleman scorned public opinion, and 
declined to act upon it. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Forest of 
Dean had said enough to make the 
most thonghtless man think gravely of 
the position in which this country was 
placed by the Franco-Russian alliaace. 
To say that their position in the Medi- 
terranean was compromised was to state 
a very serious fact; and when the rizht 
hon. Gentleman said that their only 
remedy would be to withdraw from the 
Mediterranean, he asked the Government 
whether they were prepared to adopt that 
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policy ? It would be disgraceful to this 
country if such a policy were pursued. 
It was a new doctrine which ought to be 
taken notice of by responsible Ministers 
of the day. _ To say that they were to 
abandon their trade in the Mediterranean, 
to leave the Suez Canal and Egypt too, 
he supposed, to take care of themselves, 
was a new doctrine for Her Majesty’s 
Ministers to preach. France and Russia 
were spending nearly £6,000,000 on new 
shipbuilding ; and they were spending 
£3,000,000, while some of the ships 
which had been laid down in this country 
existed only on paper. The Civil Lord 
of the Admiralty (Mr. E. Robertson) 
said the other day that Liberals would 
not yield to Tories one jot in their deter- 
mination to maintain the Navy in 
the position in which it ought to 
stand. He wished some of his friends 
near him shared his earnest views on the 
question of naval supremacy. He was 
grateful for the words the Civil Lord 
had used, and he was willing to believe 
tliat the right hon. Gentleman knew the 
views of Lord Spencer and his Naval 
colleagues, and that they were pursuing 
a policy which would give satisfaction ; 
but what a pity it was that the Prime 
Minister did not take the House into his 
confidence and say the position had 
somewhat changed and that the Govern- 
ment would be alive to their duty to 
make all necessary provision to meet 
the necessities of the case! He did not, 
however, blame the right hon. Gentle- 
man for the answer which he gave to the 
question put to him the other day on 
this subject. God forbid that the right 
hon. Gentleman should stand up and 
tell foreign countries the position of the 
British Navy! Even if the right hon. 
Gentleman did not believe all the words 
he himself uttered, he was almost 
bound as a public duty to utter them. 
[Cries of “Oh!”] He had said 
“almost.” It certainly was not his duty 
to ery stinking fish. He had heard a 
little of what was going on at the 
Admiralty, and he understood a pro- 
gramme was being prepared for next 
year. He could not agree with the 
Prime Minister as to the taking up of 
the time of the House by this discussion. 
He was not sorry the time of the House was 
being occupied in this way ; they should 
be allowed to enjoy themselves for one 
night, and to divert their minds away 
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from the Parish Councils Bill. He was 
grateful that their attention was directed 
to another and more important subject. 
A great deal too much had been said by 
speakers that the policy of this country 
should be such as to maintain a Naval 
Force equal to a combination of two other 
Powers. That was only a figure of 
speech, and not the measure of our naval 
necessities, and he was glad the right hon. 
Gentleman had attacked that view. The 
measure of our naval necessities was the 
work we had to do, and the amount of 
work we had to do was such as to make 
our naval strength appear ridiculous. 
Why did he lay stress upon the point 
that the work our Navy had to do was 
the only consideration which should 
weigh in the minds of gentlemen who had 
to do with naval matters? It never 
occurred to the Prime Minister—or, at 
all events, he had not alluded to it—that 
our policy was one of dispersion, while the 
policy of other Powers was one of concen- 
tration. British commerce extended all 
over the world. It was not fair to count 
our battleships and cruisers without 
remembering that we must always main- 
tain foreign squadrons. All these 
squadrons were undermanned, and, in the 
event of war, would have to be augmented, 
which was a point that wanted con- 
sideration. It would not do to re-echo 
the cuckoo cry that our Navy should 
equal the Navies of any two other Powers, 
In the event of war certain strategic 
points would have to be occupied, as, for 
instance, the mouth of the Channel. 
In olden times 30 or 40 frigates, in addi- 
tion to some 60 other vessels, were 
deemed requisite for this purpose. Our 
cruisers were not adequate to our 
necessities in the Channel and in other 
parts of the world. It would be neces- 
sary to maintain a large force off Cape 
Finisterre to meet British homeward- 
bound vessels, and another force off 
Cape St. Vincent, Cape Verde Isles, 
and on the Line. Sir Geoffrey 
Hornby had clearly pointed out these 
necessities. The difficulty as to coaling 
stations had to be considered, and it 
was to be borne in mind that there 
was a new danger menacing our Cape 
route to India—namely, the fact that a 
strong vaval station was being made at 
Madagascar. He complained that the 
Government, above all things, failed 
to realise the enormous importance 
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of the naval defence of the Empire. 
He believed the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister had never applied his 
powerful intellect to this burning ques- 
tion. If he had there could be no doubt 
that those with whom he was associated 
in the administration of the affairs of the 
country would be compelled to do all that 
was necessary to satisfy the demands of 
the country. He might on these matters 
quote the opinion of Sir Spencer Robin- 
son—who was dead, but whose authority 
would not die for many years—as well as 
Sir Thomas Simons and other naval 
experts, who wrote letters and articles 
and attended public meetings acd made 
speeches. It would not do for the 
Government to say that naval. men were 
creating alarms in order to get more 
money spent on the Navy. The alarm 
was create] because naval men appre- 
ciated the tremendous risks of the 
situation, and because the Government 
appeared not to appreciate them, and 
would not find time to study these great 
questions. That was why naval men did 
their level best to agitate the public 
mind. It must be remembered that in 
attempting blockades a larger force 
was required outside than inside. In 
1803 Lord St. Vincent sent Nelson 
with 14 sail of the Line to meet the 
French with 10 sail of the Line at Toulon. 
A much larger force would now be re- 
quired on account of the difficulty of 
coaling. New dangers had to be faced 
which did not exist in years gone by. 
The important naval port being created by 
France in Tunis was one source of great 
danger, as it would give us, in the event 
of war with France, a hostile port on 
our flank. France, as a French writer of 
great authority told us, was keeping up 
what she termed a large mobile force in 
her Channel ports to play upon our 
commerce. We had made no such pre- 
parations. He did not think we required 
as many torpedo boats as France, for our 
policy at sea had always been an offensive 
one, and it ought always to continue so. 
If we entered upon a policy of defence 
we should ultimately sustain defeat, our 
true policy always being to make the 
enemy’s coast line our frontier. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had inter- 
rupted the noble Lord the Member for 
Middlesex with the statement that the 
British Fleet was never so powerful as it 
was now ; but the right hon. Gentleman 
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was mistaken. It was well we should 
remember the tremendous sacrifices our 
forefathers made to maintain our naval 
supremacy. The sacrifices required of 
us were not one-tenth as great. After 
the battle of Trafalgar they continued to 
make sacrifices, the Navy Estimates 
being increased. Even after the great 
battle of Waterloo the Navy Estimates 
were increased to £22,000,000. In 1807 
we had 200 line of battleships and the 
French 60. It was true we had sunk a 
great many French vessels, still we were 
always stronger than the French by more 
than two to one. In 1837 we had 91 
battleships and the French 49 ; in 1850 
we had 86 and the French 45. In 
1889 England had 32 battleships and the 
French and Russians together 23, and 
whilst, since then, we bad built 14 extra, 
the French and Russians had built 13, so 
that they had nearly caught us up. He 
desired to see the same answer given by 
every British Admiral as was given by 
Nelson to George III. at the time of the 
scare inreference toan invasion of England 
from Boulogne. The King asked—*“ Do 
you think the French will come?” and 
the answer was, “I caunot say, your 
Majesty ; but I can answer for it that 
they will not come by sea.” That was 
a reply every Admiral ought now to be 
able to give toa similar question. The 
country should not only be safe, but 
should feel that it was safe. The Go- 
vernment would begin to realise the 
importance of this subject if sufficient 
pressure were brought to bear upon them 
from below—if their supporters would 
take the matter in hand. He believed 
that Lord Spencer and the Naval Lords 
were carefully considering the naval situ- 
ation, but their doubts were that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would not 
let the Admiralty have what they knew 
to be necessary for the country. He was 
quite willing to leave the matter in the 
hands of the First Lord and the Naval 
Lords, and he was thankful that during 
the Autumn Sitting the First Lord or 
the Admiralty had been in the House of 
Lords free from all the Debates in the 
House of Comnions, and devoting his 
time and attention exclusively to this 
most important matter of naval defence. 
Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll)wished 
to say a few words, because he had taken 
a small part in what might be called the 
agitation on the neval question, He had 
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acted in the matter from a conviction of 
the necessities of the country, and hoping 
that an expression of opinion on their 
own side of the House might convey to 
the Government an idea of the general 
public belief of the necessity of this 
country being an overwhelming Naval 
Power. We did not enter on this ques- 
tion on even terms with other nations. 
It would matter but little to any of the 
great nations of the Continent if their 
fleets were sunk in the Bay of Biscay 
to-morrow. It would not affect their 
position among the nations, whereas 
if disaster occurred to our Navy we 
should be left absolutely helpless as a 
nation. Impressed with that belief he 
was induced to go to the great meeting 
in the City a week ago—a meeting which 
he thought represented more Income Tax 
than he ever saw in one room before. 
That meeting assembled, as he under- 
stood it, with the view of inviting Her 
Majesty’s Government to impose fresh 
taxes upon them for purposes of naval 
defence, and to assure the Government 
that any money they might think it 
necessary to spend would meet with the 
approval of the commercial community. 
It was not always that the Government 
was fortunate enough to have the ap- 
proval of the taxpayersin advance. But 
for himself he desired to say, in as few 
words as possible, that while he agreed 
with gentlemen, on the Opposition side 
as well as on his own, that we should have 
a preponderating Navy, he was willing 
to leave that question to the responsibility 
of the Government for the time. [Mr. W. 
E. GLapstone: Hear, hear! ] The Govern- 
ment must recognise the importance of the 
matter as clearly as anyone else. It was 
premature to move a Motion of this kind ; 
a Motion for the Adjournment of the 
House would have served the purpose of 
bringing the question before the country. 
He yielded to no one in his patriotism, 
but could not lend himself to vote to dis- 
place the Government on a question that 
was not absolutely ripe. The discussions 
which were going ou would have their 
influence with the Government, and when 
the time came when the Navy Estimates 
were put before the House, if then he 
believed their proposals were inadequate 
for the defence of the country, it would 
be time enough to vote against the 
Government. There was no difference 
on this question between hon. Gentlemen 
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opposite and many hon. Gentlemen on 
that (the Ministerial) side. [“ Yes!”] 
He was speaking for himself and some 
others. Of course, they all recognised 
the position of the hon. Member for 
Northampton 


Mr. PICTON (Leicester): And a 
great many others. 


Mr. MACFARLANE said, no doubt 
there were some on that side who held 
strong opinions as to the necessity for 
increasing the strength of the Navy. 
But he did not speak for everyone on 
that side ; therefore, the hon. Member 
need not have interrupted him. If it 
had pleased the Prime Minister to make 
a statement as to naval policy just now, 
he (Mr. Macfarlane) should have been 
glad ; but the right hon. Gentleman was 
a far better judge than he or any of 
them could pretend to be as to what was 
best for the interests of the country. 
He did not say the interests of the 
Government, because on this question 
he was anxious that there should be no 
distinction made as between one Govern- 
ment and another. The question was 
one of national defence and national 
existence. The discussion would have 
convinced the Government that there 
was nothing in this country so unpopular 
as starving the Navy. On the technical 
question of what class of vesselt should 
be built, and how many of them, he would 
not speak. The hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man who had just sat down was able 
to speak with authority. But we should 
have a Navy, he would not say equal to 
a combination of any two Powers, be- 
cause that would be manifestly inade- 
quate. It might be enough if we had 
only the English Channel to defend, but 
we had the whole Empire from here to 
Australia, and we would be compelled 
in the case of war, even if we aban- 
doned the Mediterranean, to keep squad- 
rons so strong in those distant parts 
that they could not be suddenly assailed 
and overwhelmed. So that it was no 
use talking about being equal to the 
Navy Lists of France and Russia com- 
bined—and he was sorry to have to name 
a neighbouring friendly country as a 
possible enemy—but we had been obliged 
to be at war with that country before. 
He said that the surest way to keep a 
permanent and happy peace between 
this country and France was to make 
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it too dangerous for France or any others 
to attack us. 

*Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.) said, 
that as he had the honour to represent 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce, 
a meeting of which Body had been held 
in Plymouth to consider the matter, and 
also the London Chamber of Commerce, 
over whose recent great meeting in the 
City he had presided, he ventured to 
take part in the Debate in order to 
give expression to the feeling of 
the commercial community. The feel- 
ing of that community was that this 
question transcended in importance all 
others that could possibly be brought 
before the House. The significance of 
it, and the vital interest of Britain in 


regaining the command of the sea, 
could best be indicated by one 
or two comparative figures. Take first 


the tonnage of our merchant ships. As 
compared with France, our tonnage was 
as 12 was to 1, and it was as 12 was 
to a half in the case of Russia. Next, the 
value of our seaborne commerce was 
£1,000,000,000, whilst that of France 
was only a quarter as much, and that of 
Russia was only £500,000. He need 
hardly add that the feeling of the com- 
mercial community was, that not only 
security, but a continuous sense of 
security, was essential to the conduct of 
our commerce, and that if a want of con- 
fidence should exist the cost directly and 
indirectly to the country would be infinitely 
greater than anything which could arise 
under any of the Estimates of Naval Ex- 
penditure put forward at the present 
time. He had hoped that some indica- 


tion not only of the magnitude of 
the question, but of the best and 
most prudent and reasonable means 


of meeting it, would have emanated 
from the Front Bench opposite. If 
that had been the case, he was satisfied 
that there were many men on both sides 
of the House who would gladly have 
availed themselves of the opportunity of 
giving support to the Government rather 
than treating them with distrust or offer- 
ing opposition. For, there was another 
point which was very emphatically in- 
sisted upon at the meetings he had re- 
ferred to, and that was, that the com- 
mercial community would in no sense 
have anything to do with Party con- 
troversies in connection with the 
Navy. Commerce was cosmopolitan 
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and represented all shades of feel- 
ing, and the opinion of commercial 
men was that in this matter they would 
do the best for their Party who did best for 
the State. As the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for the Forest of Dean had 
said, those who realised the gravity of the 
matter and met it in the most reasonable 
and practicable form would best deserve 
the thanks of the country, and would have 
done the best both for the State and 
for their Party. There was no need 
for panic or even alarm, but there 
was some demand for reassurances, 
To a great extent the Prime Minis- 
ter had met what was not alleged. 
It was not a question of present danger. 
In that respect they were on common 
ground. The danger was prospective, 
but somewhat immediately prospective, 
and Britain must not be treated as 
a hulk moored in the stream and 
serving only to show the strength of 
the current which was passing it. 
He took the fact that on January 1 
France and Russia would be building 23 
ships with a total tonnage of 210,000 
tons, as against our own construction of 
four ships with an aggregate tonnage of 
56,000 tons. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : No, no. 

Sir A. ROLLIT said, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer denied the statement, 
but he (Sir A. Rollit) made it on the 
authority of the late First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, and till the published figures had 
been tested and disproved he was justified 
in resting upon that authority. The right 
hon. Gentleman conceded that in 1896 
we should have a deficiency of ships. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: No, eight, 

Srr A, ROLLIT: At any rate some 
deficiency of ships. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: And a 
superiority of tonnage. 

Sir A. ROLLIT said, that that con- 
dition was inevitable owing to our in- 
evitable construction of capacity for coal. 
Yet the right hon. Gentleman made this 
statement, so full of gravity, unaccom- 
panied by any assurance that steps would 
be taken to meet the deficiency, and though 
three years were necessary to build a 
battleship, which might have to be done 
hereafter amid costly panic. He regretted 
that the Prime Minister had not seen his 
way to make such a statement and so 
get rid of a Motion the terms of which 
he (Sir A. Rollit) admitted were not 
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altogether satisfactory to himself, but 
which in the absence of assurances 
became almost necessary. The right hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Forest of 
Dean had supported his assertion of even 
present danger by indicating a source 
that could not be overlooked—namely, the 
Mediterranean. It was admitted that, 
there, France was both readier and stronger 
than we were at the present moment. 
Her arsenals were unassailable, the coast 
was fringed with torpedo stations which, 
if not in perfect condition according to 
French criticism, were, at any rate, strong. 
They had many more torpedo vessels 
than we possessed, and our torpedo 
catchers were useless, their speed 
being only 16 or 17 knots, as com- 
pared with torpedo boats that were 
capable of running 25 or 26 knots ; 
and here he gladly gave credit to the 
Government for expediting the comple- 
tion of the torpedo gunboats and some 
other craft. But what was the result 
of this state of affairs in the Medi- 
terranean ? A distinguished naval officer, 
Lord Charles Beresford, had publicly 
told the London Chamber of Commerce 
that if we had war we must abandon not 
only the Mediterranean, but the Channel 
and our East Coast ports ; in other words, 
that our commerce must be concentrated 
in the Western ports of our own country. 
In addition, the noble Lord said that the 
Cape route would have to be substituted 
for the Mediterranean and Suez Canal 
route to our Indian and other Posses- 
sions. Even if it were possible from 
a political point of view to revert to 
the Cape route, which was surrounded 
with difficulties, there being French 
torpedo stations in the Mozambique 
Channel and in Madagascar, it would be 
impossible that commerce could return to 
the old routes in days when speed was 
everything in the transaction of business. 
It would only result in the transfer of 
our trade toa neutral flag, as was the 
ease of the United States, which had 
never recovered their shipping trade. 
It would be as impossible to do that as 
to resort to convoys for the conduct of 
trade. And there were other considerations 
of equal importance to that. respecting 
our ships. For example, 53 per cent. of 
our guns were said to be more or less 
obsolete. There was also the question of 
harbour and coast defences, in regard to 
which even the mine fields were not pro- 
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tected by quick-firing guns, which were 
absolutely essential to their utility. Again, 
the small arms on board our ships were not 
magazine rifles, although France, Ger- 
many, and Russia had repeating weapons. 
What was of even more importance was, 
that we should want 10,000 seamen in case 
of war, and if they were taken from the 
Royal Naval Reserve the Mercantile 
Marine would be depleted. The figures 
respecting our supply of seamen generally 
were of vast importance in this connec- 
tion, and they showed that, whilst im 
1845 there were 16,000 apprentices in 
the sea service, there were in 1892 only 
2,000. Another circumstance of equal 
importance was that, whereas in 1851 we 
had only 4°2 per cent. of foreign seamen 
on board our ships, the percentage in 
1892 was 166. Then there was the 
question of the training of our youths. It 
had been denied that there was over- 
crowding on board Her Majesty’s ship 
Impregnable, which had led to illness. 
He himself, however, had personal ex- 
perience of the condition of that ship, 
and of the death of one boy: a most 
promising seaman, whose disease was ac- 
counted for in official letters in two or three 
different ways, all of which were wrong. 
He now ventured to attribute the death to 
some of the causes mentioned in connec- 
tion with the sanitary condition of the 
ship. 

Tae SECRETARY to tue AD- 
MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-Suuttie- 
wortH, Lancashire, Clitheroe): How 
long was that ago ? 

Str A. ROLLIT said, it was three or 
four months ago. One word as to the 
remedy for all this. It had been sug- 
gested that we should make our Navy 
equal to the combined Fleets of any two 
Powers. But though this was the prin- 
ciple of the Naval Defence Act, he 
heartily re-echoed what had been said 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the Forest of Dean (Sir C. 
Dilke), that this was an arbitrary rule, 
and one which would not be accepted 
and was not accepted by the commercial 
community. The work of the Navy lay 
all over the world, and the Navy must 
be made equal to the work it had to do. 
From this point of view the figures 
quoted during the Debate were scarcely 
applicable. Steps should be taken to in- 
dicate what would be the work of the 
Navy in time of war, and to make it 
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work. He hoped that tie time might | ever be attacked. Cromwell said that 
come when, if we had not a permanent; there were cases in which the best 
Naval Council which would settle these | ambassador was a man-of-war. He 
matters with less reference than at pre- | (Sir A. Rollit) hoped such a case would 
sent to Party feeling, there would at never occur, but it was well to provide 
least be some opportunity of consultation for the emergency. He felt bound to 
on the part of representatives of com- reluctantly concur in what had been said 
merce with the Lords of the Admiralty,| by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
so that it might, at all events, be | ber for the Forest of Dean (Sir C. Dilke), 
made clear that such impracticable | as to the terms both of the Resolution 
suggestions as those of the abandon-| and the Amendment. The Resolution, 
ment of the Mediterranean, the adop-| he thought, was too exacting, and its 
tion of the Cape route, and resort | language was too arbitrary. If it had 


to the system of convoys were utterly | 
behind the times. There ought to be no 
delay in this matter. 
question of attributing delay, he was 


bound to say that he could not acquit the | 


late Government. If the renewal of the 
Naval Defence Act was the right policy, 
the proper time for contemplating its re- 


newal was early in 1892. He conceded, | 


too, that the delay was attributable 
subsequently to many causes which, to 


a great extent, exculpated the present | 


Government. The General Election, 
of Admiralty, the unfortunate losses 
of ships, were all contributory causes 
of the delay. There ought, however, to 
be no more delay. 
months had been mentioned. © 


If it came to a} wot 
‘have been the best means of achieving 


, had 


The period of three | 
If there | 


been more moderately worded in such 
& manner as to elicit an expression of 
feeling from the Government, that would 


the great object which the Chambers of 
Commerce and, he believed, the House 
in view. On the other hand, 
to ask the House to give a full de- 
claration of confidence unaccompanied 
by any indication as to future policy was 
too great a demand to make upon those 
who were sincerely and gravely anxious 
as to the position of our Fleet. The feel- 


the coming into Office of a new Board | ing was general that that position was 


not so secure as it might be, and for his 
own part he trusted that the delay which 
would now occur in allaying that feeling 
would not result in creating a parallel to 
what once happened in the previous his- 


was a delay until the Estimates were | tory of the country. Two centuries ago 
produced, say in February or March, it Admiral Lord Torrington urged on the 
must be borne in mind that after the | Admiralty the necessity of strengthening 
Estimates had been approved contracts | the Fleet. The Lords of the Admiralty 
had to be made, and it would be May, | replied to him—“ You will be strong 
June, or July before the work could be | enough for France,” and his answer was 
put in hand. If any disaster occurred in | —and may such an answer never come 
consequence of such a delay it wouldform from a British Admiral again— 


a serious ground for reflection upon the | 
Ministry, a reflection from which they | 
could yet, he hoped, completely escape. | 
He did not rest the argument against | 
delay entirely on the ground of the 


“ My Lords, I know my business, and I will do 
my best with what I have ; but pray remember 
it is not my fault that the Fleet is not stronger. 
IT own I am afraid now in winter whilst the 
danger may be remedied, and you will be afraid 
in summer when it is past remedy,” 





possibility of war. Delay would place | There was no fear,there was no panic, 
constant obstacles in the way of our diplo- | at the present moment, but the country 
matic action. Our naval position in the | was anxious that we should be provided 
early future had had an adverse influence | with those armaments which might be 
on the results achieved by recent negotia- | essential to our safety, and even to our 
tions, as in Siam, such results not having | Imperial existence, in the future. But, 
been altogether in accordance with | even if they were obliged to differ to- 
the wishes and expectations of the | night, and if some of them were obliged to 
nation. Whilst, therefore, everybody | vote for a Motion which they could have 
wished for peace it was desirable that | wished to see framed in different terms, 
diplomatic action should be reinforced by | whilst others voted their confidence in 
the knowledge that Great Britain had | the Government though they could have 
both the force and the spirit to assert | wished that the Prime Minister's state- 
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ment had been of a different character, 
the Debate at least would indicate the 
strong sense of the country that in present 
circumstances there were duties great and 
grave devolving upon the Admiralty, and 
that means ought to be taken to ade- 
quately fulfil them. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, that 
whatever might be the course of the 
discussion and of the Division with which 
it would end, it showed the undoubted 
necessity for calling attention to the state 
of the British Navy as compared with 
the Navies of Foreign Powers and with 
the necessities of the country, and it 
certainly was desirable that the public 
anxiety on this subject—whether well- 
founded or not—should be reflected by a 
discussion in Parliament. Both the 
House and the country would not fail to 
be struck by the fact that of all the hon. 
Members who had spoken from either 
side of the House the Prime Minister 
was the only one who doubted the neces- 
sity for increasing the British Navy, and 
that it was left to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Forest of Dean to raise 
to the proper heights of statesmanship and 
patriotism a national question which the 
Prime Minister had gone out of his way to 
sink to the level of a faction fight. He con- 
fessed he would have been better pleased 
if the second paragraph of the Resolution 
had been omitted, and if the increase of 
the Navy had alone been referred to. 
But he was bound to add that the Amend- 
ment of the Prime Minister begged the 
whole question. The question raised by 
the Resolution was whether the Navy 
was good enough for the requirements of 
the country, but the Amendment raised 
the totally different question whether the 
Government was good enough for the 
country. He had no particular complaint to 
make against the Government. They had 
given hon. Membersa long and interesting 
Session, and they had not yet succeeded 
in achieving any legislative earthquake. 
But when it became a question whether 
the Government were good enough to do 
anything to improve the condition of the 
Navy, and when it became a question 
whether the Navy was good enough for 
our national necessities, then he had no 
hesitation in voting for the Resolution as 
it stood. He was quite content to rest 
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upon the promise whieh the First Lord 
of the Admiralty had given at the 
beginning of the Session, that 
“ ships would be laid down in order to maintain 
the supremacy of the Navy with due regard to 
the shi in course of construction by other 


Naval Powers and to the actual waste going on 
in our own ships,” 


It was extremely inconvenient that the 
responsible head of the Navy, who was 
the one person who knew everything, 
and who was in the secrets of the: 
Cabinet, had not a seat in the House of 
Commons instead of being relegated to 
that Assembly which the Prime Minister, 
or at any rate some of his friends, pro- 
posed almost immediately to abolish. 
The Prime Minister, as well as hon. 
Members themselves, had suffered from 
the absence of the noble Earl from that 
House, because, if he had been present, 
no such speech as that to which the 
House had listened would have been 
made by the right hon. Gentleman ; and 
hon. Members also suffered, inasmuch as 
they had the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
who addressed them with pompous 
disdain, who rose in his majesty and 
answered their modest questions with the 
air of a superior Belgrave Square 
butler moving on a crossing sweeper. 
On the 21st February this year the First 
Lord of the Admiralty laid down the 
principle which ought to govern our 
naval policy, and he announced ‘hat in 
1893-4 it was proposed to lay down new 
ships in order to maintain the strength of 
the Navy, due regard being had to the 
ships in course of construction by other 
Naval Powers, and to the actual waste 
which went on in our own ships. They 
knew very well that since that time there 
had been a large number of ships com- 
menced by other Powers, France and 
Russia especially having considerably 
increased their shipbuilding programme, 
If the First Lord of the Admiralty had 
been allowed to carry out his promise, he 
must undoubtedly have proposed an in- 
crease in the ships corresponding with 
the increase in other Foreign Navies, 
which had advanced more than they had 
been expected to advance. But what 
took place? ‘The Prime Minister, when 
his attention was drs wn to the increasing 
inadequacy of the English Fleet -as 
compared with other Fleets—and the 
complaint was that we had stood still 
while other nations had been advancing, 
said that the Government were perfectly 
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satisfied that the Navy was adequate to 
perform all the duties for which it ex- 
isted. But the right hon. Member for the 
Forest of Dean had stated that the danger 
arising from the inadequacy of the Navy 
was not even a future danger ; it was, in 
fact, a present danger. He agreed with 
the right hon. Baronet ; it was a danger 
which could only be met by immediate 
action on the part of the Gidenmnetit 
The right hon. Baronet had described 
their position in the Mediterranean, and 
his views had been affirmed again and again 
at public meetings by men who were in- 
terested in the matter, and who asserted 
that our Navy was deplorably weak as 
compared with the Navies of other coun- 
tries. Yet they were told that the Go- 
vernment were perfectly satisfied! If 
the House wanted information, or if it 
pressed for an increase in the Navy, the 
reply made was that that was the busi- 
ness of Her Majesty's responsible ad- 
visers, and that they were perfectly 
satisfied. No doubt it was not necessary 
to attach too much importance to recent 
Franco-Russian demonstrations, about 
which there had been a great air of 
unreality. It was probable that when 
the pinch came the French would again 
find, as they did in 1870-71, their Russian 
friends deserting them and passing over 
to theenemy. ‘The gravity of the French 
preparations, coupled with the quasi- 
alliance with Russia, lay in this—that it 
was undoubtedly an attempt by French 
statesmen to divert the attention of the 
people of France from Alsace and Lor- 
raine, so that if they could not get these 
Provinces returned by Germany they 
might, through the alliance with Russia, 
get from another quarter some colony or 
some trade or some prestige. But if any 
of our trade were, through such action of 
such an alliance, taken from us it would 
go, not to France but to Germany ; if 
any of our prestige or power iu the East 
were taken from us it would go, not to 
France but to Russia, and France would 
find that she was being used merely as a 
catspaw for one or both of those two 
Powers. 

Mr. CREMER ealled attention to the 
fact that 40 Members were not present. 

*Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: I 

satisfied myself thet 40 Members were 
presenta few minutes ago. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, that 
was a mistake so grave as to make one 
doubt that a statesman existed in France. 
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If a statesman should arise in France like 
Gambetta, who understood that the true 
interest of his country lay in a good un- 
derstanding with England, this guasi- 
alliance with Russia would disappear. 
As the Mediterranean has been the scene 
of the hysterics between France and 
Russia, the first effect of any show of 
weakness on our part will be felt in that 
quarter. Undoubtedly England had lost 
much in the Mediterranean during the 
last year— much positively and much 
more relatively. We had lost the Victoria 
there, and that vessel has not yet been 
replaced. The Government, instead of 
replacing the Victoria, bad pushed forward 
the vessels which were partly completed. 
In that respect the Government had done 
well; but we required not only those 
vessels, but also another Victoria. There 
was another matter that had changed the 
situation in the Mediterranean; that was, 
the serious development of that port of 
shelter for the French Navy—Biserta. 
He was not, however, going to ex- 
aggerate the importance of Biserta, It 
never could be another Toulon. The rich 
country of France was behind Toulon, but 
behind Biserta was only Africa. It was 
also said on serious authority that France 
intended to hand over to Russia Ajaccio, 
a port in the northern end of Corsica, 
for use as a naval station. It was from 
the southern end of Corsica that Nelson 
always watched Toulon; it was there 
that Nelson found the most useful and 
effective anchorage, aud if a port in the 
northern end was going to be made over 
to Russia the English position in the 
Mediterranean would be still more se- 
riously impaired than it was at present. 
And yet the Government were perfectly 
satisfied. The command of the Medi- 
terranean had been an object for which 
the country had spent its best men and 
its best treasure. Was it less valuable 
to England now than it was 90 years 
ago? On the contrary, it was far more 
necessary. Thanks to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister, who never 
came into Office without seizing some 
foreign possession and landing us in a 
foreign war, we had got Egypt on our 
shoulders. He agreed with the Member 
for the Forest of Dean—and was proba- 
bly the only Member of the Conservative 
Party who did so—that Egypt was a 
damnosa hereditas, and one which we 
should seek to get rid of. But we had 
it, and that was an additional reason for 
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keeping the command of the Mediterra- 
nean, which meant also the keeping of our 
whole trade with India, China, and Japan 
—with the far East as well as the near East 
——and yet we were lamentably weak and en- 
tirely overmatched in the Mediterranean. 
He made bold to say that the Govern- 
ment would not find a single man of 
authority to dispute the fact. Indeed, he 
undertook to say that if the First Lord 
of the Admiralty were sitting on the 
Treasury Bench he would not venture to 
dispute it. Therefore, steps should be 
immediately taken to redress the balance 
and give us such a force in the Mediter- 
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dition. It was absolutely necessary that 
a dock should be made at Gibraltar where 
our crippled sbips could be repaired 
without having to come home. That 
work had been objected to because the 
dock would be open to fire from Spain. 
We would require to be at war with 
Spain before that danger came within 
the bounds of practical possibility ; and he 
did not think much damage could be done 
by guns at Algeciras or on the Queen of 
Spain’s Chair, even if we failed to reply to 
their fire, which he did not suppose would 
oceur even under the present Prime 
Minister. As to the actual situation of 





ranean as would secure for us the com-| the Navy in general, he agreed with the 
mand of the sea, which was more neces- | right hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
sary now than ever in our previous his- | Forest of Dean that it was not sufficient 


tory. It was said that there was no) 
danger of our losing the command of that | 
sea, because the Channel Fleet would co- | tries. 


to say that England required a Fleet 
equal to the Fleets of two other coun- 
The work which our Fleet had to 


operate with the Mediterranean Fleet.| do was far greater than that of any 


Was the Channel Fleet, then, going to be | other two Fleets. 


Our possessions were 


taken away from the Channel? That | scattered all over the globe, and if war 


was a course which nu one would 
seriously propose. 


broke out we should be forced to leave a 


Another reason why | considerable portion of our Fleet at the 


the command of the Mediterranean was | other side of the world to defend our 


still more important to us than it was be- | 


fore was that up to 1870 Russia had not 
a port which was not closed by ice in 
winter. But at that time Russia de- 
nounced the clause in the Treaty of Paris 
which prohibited her from maintaining a 
Fleet in the Black Sea, and now she hada 
Fleet there, and the only thing between 
her and the Mediterranean were the 
miserable degraded remnants of the 
Treaty of Paris. Under these circum- 
stances the man who would hand over 
the command of the Mediterranean to any 
other Power was a traitor to his country. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
well understood the persistent attempts 
to get rid of a discussion so inconvenient 
to Her Majesty’s Ministers. It was a 
sad thing that the House of Commons 
should have come to such a point that 
three attempts should have been made 
within a few minutes to count out a dis- 
cussion on such an important subject. 
He repeated that the man who proposed 
to abandon the Mediterranean was a 
traitor to the country. But it might be 
said that if we went out of the Mediter- 
ranean we would still have Gibraltar. 
But Gibraltar was not in an efficient con- 


Mr. Gibson Bowles 





colonies. The Fleet must, first of all, be 
equal to the defence of the Colonies. Only 
after that duty had been provided for 
could the comparison with the strength 
of Foreign Navies be properly made. 
The Fleet ought to be able to beat the 
Fleets not merely of two other Powers, 
but of the whole world. We did 
it before. When the whole of Europe 
was against us we beat them, and we 
should be prepared to do it again. 
He would give the House some startling 
figures which were taken from an en- 
tirely unsuspected source—from a Report 
issued by the Intelligence Department of 
the United States from their naval 
aitachés in Europe. There was no Party 
bias attached to that source. He found 
there facts which, even if it were true 
that our Navy was at present adequate, 
would be extremely disquieting. He found 
that the amount spent during the current 
year for the Budget of 1894 by France 
in the construction of new battle- 
ships was £3,050,000, and by Russia 
£3,300,000, or a total of £6,350,000. 
What were we spending in new con- 
struction ? This American Report said 
£4,404,000, which agreed with the sum 
stated in the preamble of the Navy 
Estimates. Therefore, while England 
was spending £4,000,000, Russia and 
France together were spending over 
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£6,000,000. In other words, France and 
Russia were spending half as much again 
on new construction during the current 
year as this country, which relied entirely 
on the Navy for its defence. But that 
was not ull. Teke the men. The same 
Report stated that with regard to men, 
either actually afloat or available for 
immediate service afloat—but not the 
Reserves—there were in France this year 
62,870 men, showing an increase of 
2,500, and in Russia 32,386, making a 
total of 95,256. How did England stand 
in that respect? We had 70,493 men 
afloat or immediately available, so 
that France and Russia between them 
had 24,763 more men available for naval 
service than we had. Thus, in 
shipbuilding France and Russia were 
rapidly going ahead of us, and in men 
were already enormously ahead of us. 
Yet, in spite of all these facts, the Prime 
Minister was perfectly satisfied. He, at 
apy rate, was not perfectly satisfied. 
We had had recently an object-lesson 
which made clear the present situation in 
naval affairs. At Menam a short time 
since the British ships were ordered out- 
side the limits of a pretended blockade the 
operations of which theFrench vessels were 
conducting. It was true that the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs had changed 
the word “ ordered ” and substituted “ re- 
quested.” But when they said “ ordered” 
in plain English they used “ requested ” 
in official answers. The British vessels 
were ordered outside the lines of the 
blockade. [Ministerial cries of “ No !”] 
The Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
had admitted it, and that was good enough 
for him. A generation ago at Pireeus, when 
the English and French Fleets were there 
together, the French Admiral complained 
that the harbour was a small one—that 
there were too many ships in it, and 
asked the English Admiral to order 
one of the English ships out to make 
room for one of the French. What did 
the English Admiral do? He hoisted 
a signal for two other English ships 
to come into the harbour directly, and they 
did come in. The object-lesson of these 
two occurrences was very direct, and yet 
the Prime Minister was perfectly satisfied. 
There was one other point No doubt, 
on land we were the weakest of Powers, 
but on sea we had been, and were still, 
the strongest of all Powers. The fact 
that our people had the sea in their 
blood ; the fact that so many of them 
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gained their living by traversing the 
seas, was sufficient to show that ; and yet 
it was not merely this Government, but 
many preceding Governments, had 
adopted the policy of neglecting to the 
utmost where our strength lay, and 
cultivating to the utmost where our 
weakness lay. The Navy had always 
been neglected in comparison with the 
Army. Even in the matters of pecuniary 
rewards, social gratification, or recogni- 
tion of any kind, the Navy had always 
taken second place when it should have 
been first ; and the Army, like Jacob, had 
taken the birthright of its elder brother 
and sold it for a mess of pottage in the 
shape of prancing steeds, glittering 
uniforms, and waving feathers for 
Generals who dreamt of an impossible 
Waterloo. There was a great statesman, 
De Witt, who wrote of Holland— 
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“ Never in time of peace and from fear of a 

rupture will they take resolutions strong 
enough to lead them to pecuniary sacrifices be- 
forehand. The character of the Dutch is such 
that unless danger stares them in the face they 
are indisposed to lay out money for their own 
defence. I have to do with a ple who, 
liberal to profusion where they ought to econo- 
mise, are often sparing to avarice where they 
ought to spend.” 
Mutato nomine de te fabula narratur. 
The story of Holland was told to the 
Government, and the Government should 
take it to heart, or the story would be told 
of England one of these days. The Navy 
Estimates of this year were £14,240,000, 
and the First Lord of the Admiralty took 
credit to himself for having reduced them, 
as compared with iast year, by £100. The 
Army Estimates for this year were 
£17,802,800, which showed an increase 
of £171,000. So that this naval country 
—this maritime country—this island, 
which relied upon the Navy, and the 
Navy alone, for its defence could only 
afford to spend £14,000,000 on the 
Navy, while it lavished £18,000,000 on 
the Army. It ought to be the other way 
about. If the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had any difficulty in providing 
the money necessary.to increase the 
Navy, let him boldly take £5,000,000 
from the Army and give it to the Navy. 
The Opposition would not quarrel with 
the right hon. Gentleman if he took that 
course. No man of patriotic feelings, 
who understood the position of England, 
would quarrel with him. The day for 
Euro campai 
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we,could send that number, against the 
armed millions of the Continent? Why, 
they would disappear like a drop of 
water in the ocean. The day was passed 
for another Waterloo. We had to trust 
to the Navy, and the Navy alone, not to 
seek to enter into the internal parts,of 
foreign countries, but rather to flay them 
alive ontheircoasts, No wonder the Navy 
was not up to its proper strength when 
so much attention was given to the Army. 
He had been amazed to find that among 
the non-effectives in the Army were five 
Field Marshals and 335 Generals, The 
Navy had not so many Admirals of the 
Fleet or Admirals. All the rewards and 
all the prancing reviews were kept for 
the soldiers. But even though that was 
so, the British people knew who were 
their true servants; they knew that, 
although the Navy was absent an out of 
sight, and consequently out of mind, it 
was to the Navy they must look for their 
defence. What had we to defend our 
frontier but the Navy? And what 
were the frontiers of England? They 
were the five-fathom line on _ the 
coast of every country in the world. 
That was the frontier we had to defend, 
and a very large, and a very able, and a 
very sufficient force was required to 
defend it. Every naval strategist, from 
Clerk to St. Vincent, and from St. Vin- 
cent to Mahan, had told us that we must 
have complete supremacy at sea, or we 
could have none at all. We must have 
command of the whole sea up to the five- 
fathom line of every foreign coast, or we 
had no command at all. Then what 
were we doing with regard to the Navy ? 
He was afraid that in every respect we 
were allowing it very seriously to 
deteriorate not merely in numbers, but 
in quality. Look at the ironclads! They 
were so constructed that their normal 
method of flotation was bottom up. 
That was so in consequence of the 
enormous quantity of armour on their 
top sides and decks, and their thin 
plating below water. And yet this 
system of construction gave the war 
vessels no defence against the engines of 
destruction which were most dreaded, 
though, as he thought, wrongly—the ram 
and the torpedo, which struck below the 
water line. In addition to that, he held 
that much had been done to impair the 
splendid traditions of the Navy. The 
principle of the undivided responsibilit 

and complete power of the Captain, whieh 
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- was the one principle on which the British 
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Navy had been conducted hitherto, he 
feared was being seriously impaired. He 
feared, too, from the unsatisfactory reply 
given by the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
that they were adopting a wholly mis- 
taken policy with regard to the defence 
of the Navy from torpedo attack. It 
appeared to him they were going to spend 
millions of money in building break- 
waters as defences against torpedoes, 
and that the effect would be to hamper 
the mobility of our vessels, while they 
would not protect them from the attack 
of aérial torpedoes like the Linsky shell, 
The suggestion that they should have to 
give up the Mediterranean, the action 
taken in impairing the mobility of the 
Fleet and the traditions of the Navy, all 
these things made him, and not him alone 
but the whole country, very anxious 
indeed. But Her Majesty’s Government 
were perfectly satisfied. It occurred to 
him how was it and why was it Her 
Majesty’s Government were perfectly 
satisfied? He thought he had the 
answer, On the 19th June Lord Play- 
fuir, speaking in another place, said— 
“Great Britain, at least in modern days, 
wants no supremacy of the sea.” 
He did not know that Lord Playfair was 
a great naval authority, but at any rate 
he was a Peer created by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister, and would 
be allowed to remain such until the time 
was ripe for abolishing him. The noble 
Lord said that England wanted no supre- 
macy of the sea. But they did want 
supremacy of the sea, and they meant to 
have it, and would have it in spite of any 
Minister who ever sat or would sit on 
that Bench. They had no choice; 
those who lived on an island with 
the sea as their road and their barrier, 
who could only be approached by the 
sea, must have supreme control of the 
sea, or become the victims of the sea. He 
believed this House was convinced—he 
was sure the country was convinced—that 
without the control and supreme com- 
mand of the sea they must perish ; there- 
fore, they were determined to have it. 
Hon. and right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
might struggle to make out a case, but 
they knew very well the necessities of 
the case dictated to them that supremacy 
of the sea was a necessity beyond all 
question. If they had that he should be 
content whatever Ministry might sit on 
those Benches; if they had it not they 
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would work and agitate until ext 
obtained that supremacy without whic 
England could not continue to exist. 

*Mr. FORWOOD (Lancashire, Orms- 
kirk) : I feel, Sir, that no words are 
necessary frem me to justify the action of 
my noble Friend in bringing forward the 
great and important questiou he has sub- 
mitted to the House to-night ; and if I 
refer to a precedent that has been alluded 
to for bringing a matter of this kind 
before the House at this season of the 
year it is not for the purpose of justify- 
ing the action of my noble Friend, but for 
the purpose of proving the necessity for 
taking such an opportunity by the pro- 
posals of the Prime Minister himself. 
The Prime Minister, in reply to a ques- 
tion of my noble Friend some few weeks 
ago, said— 

“Speaking of 1884, there was an apprehension, 
whether just or not, in the public mind, an 
apprehension which was created by the then 
Board of Admiralty and the Government 
that there was occasion for special measures, 
which special measures were sanctioned and 
adopted.” 

He goes on— 

“ But we do not think there is any analogy 

between the present state of things and the state 
of things then existing.” 
Now, Sir, I agree with the right hon. 
Gentleman that there is no, or that there 
is little, analogy between the state of 
things in 1884 and the state of things to- 
day, because the state of things in 1884 
was comparatively satisfactory as judged 
by the state of matters to-day. Now, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, in 1884, in 
bringing before the House of Lords the 
extraordinary proposals that the Govern- 
ment of that day intended to bring up in 
the Naval Budget the following April, 
stated this— 

“There was no rapid progress, no great ex- 
penditure on the French Navy or on armour- 
plated ships ; our expenditure had been much 
greater ; that we had ready 30 English ships as 
against 19 French dealing with armoured ships. 
As regards ships completing, we were similar.” 
But, he added— 

“The French have two more constructing.” 
Now, Sir, we have, on the acknowledg- 
ment of the Prime Minister himself, that 
so far from the state of things being at 
all approximate to that which Lord 
Northbrook detailed to the country at 
that date, the Prime Minister says— 


“Tn 1897-98 if no new ships are laid down we 
shall be eight battleships less than the com- 
bined Navies of Russia and France.” 
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Now, the idea of the Prime Minister as 
to what is the measure of our wants at 
the present time can be measured by the 
expression he used in 1884—that he had 
this question brought before the House 
of Commons out of the ordinary course 
because they had it under their considera- 
tion in a somewhat larger way, with 
reference to the annual Estimates, than 
the Estimates of the year. What was 
that somewhat larger way? It simply 
amounted to an extra expenditure of 
£3,100,000. If I am to reason by 
analogy, the extra expenditure of 
£3,100,060 was considered sufficient to 
take the question out of the ordinary 
course before the House of Commons. 
Therefore, I must imagine that in his 
mind at present there is no necessity for 
an extra expenditure of anything like 
£3,100,000. I venture to say, therefore, 
that evidently in the mind of the Prime 
Minister the necessity of our present 
case has not been adequately grasped. 
Much has been said about this Debate 
having been met as a Vote of Censure on 
this side of the House for political pur- 
poses. I join with all that has been 
said by my hon. Friend, that the question 
of the Navy is a matter beyond and ont- 
side any Party consideration and ought 
to be kept there, and that the question 
has been brought before this House not 
from any political consideration, but 
from a conscientious belief that the 
necessity of the case demanded the con- 
sideration of the subject. I wish that 
the feeling that was expressed by Lord 
Northbrook and Sir Thomas Brassey in 
1884 had been the feeling with which 
the question had been met to-day by the 
Prime Minister. What does Lord 
Northbrook say ?— 

“The natural question which would occur is 
why it should be necessary in the Autumn Ses- 
sion to make such a statement, as they very 


naturally made when the Estimates were laid 
before Parliament.” 


He went on to say he had 


“No hesitation in saying that it was the out- 
come of the general public interest which had 
been expressed upon questions in connection 
with the Navy which had arisen in the course 
of the Recess.” 


Then he went on— 


“Tam sure it is right that the Government 
should take an opportunity, as Parliament is 
now sitting, to lay before the two Houses what 
their view of the subject is, and what Lape ae 
they have to make in anticipation the 
ordinary Estimates of the year.” 
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He further went on to say— 


“In that opinion the right hon. Gentleman 

the Member for the Stirling Burghs and Sir 
Thomas Rrassey have never expressed the least 
objection.” 
Now here we have, in 1884, the Govern- 
ment, under the present Prime Minister, 
accepting an inquiry and answering an 
inquiry to allay the anxiety of the 
country when the state of matters was 
far less urgent than it is at the present 
time, even by his own showing to-day. 
Then Lord Northbrook proceeded to 
say— 

“That was a question above all others vitally 

concerning the interest of every one in the 
country, and one on which public discussion was 
right and proper. He hoped no one would be 
able to say he made the question a Party. or 
political question.” 
I am afraid that cannot be said as regards 
our Debate to-night, as, by his speech, 
the Prime Minister attempted to drag it 
into Party lines. In any remarks I shall 
have to make, though I may have to 
draw comparisons between one period and 
another, I shall endeaveur to follow the 
footsteps of my noble Friend, and not 
lift this matter out of the consideration 
of non-Party lines. At that time the 
proposal laid down by Lord Northbrook, 
as the mouthpiece of the Liberal Party of 
that day, was this: he told us that 

“During the last four years England had 


commenced two armour-plated ships for every 
one France had commenced.” 


And he also added this— 


“That if they were to spend money on the 
increase of the Navy it was desirable, in con- 
sequence of the great stagnation in the ship- 
building yards of the country, not to add to 
the dockyard staff, but to build in private 
yards,” 


I quote that last remark for this purpose : 
to show that the state of things is now, as 
then, great stagnation in the private 
yards of the country, and that work now 
given can be put out at more economical 
rates than it could have been a short time 
back, and, what is still more important, 
that employment would be found for 
thousands of the unemployed workmen 
at the present time. Then, in the 
course of that Debate, Lord Carnarvon 
added— 

“There had been for about 100 years a 
tacit understanding with France, whereby the 


naval strength of this country should be at least 
double that of France.” 


And in this House the present Lord 
Mr. Forwood 


{COMMONS} 
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Brassey, who was then Secretary to the 
Admiralty, stated— 

“ The opportunity for discussing naval matters 
was not less welcome to the Admiralty than the 
most impatient of their critics,” 


He said— 


“It had been the policy of the Board to main- 
tain a high rate of construction by laying down 
two ships for the British Navy for every ship 
laid down in France.” 


He said— 


“At that time a French ironclad took 10 
years to build.” 


In passing, I may say that so far have 
matters changed, and so much has dock- 
yard administration improved in France 
that no longer can it be said an ironclad 
will take 10 years; nay, I think, so far 
have they accelerated their work, that 
they would rival us very closely in com- 
pleting an ironclad. I will ask the 
House to bear with me a moment while 
I ask them to look at the position of 
matters in 188%, when the Naval Defence 
Act was submitted to the House. That 
Act and that programme were based 
upon a review by naval officers of the 
comparative strength of the vessels of 
this country—ready, building, and com- 
pleted—with the strength of the vessels 
of the two Naval Powers of France and 
Russia—ready, completing, and brilding. 
That programme did not profess to have 
reference to that which was in the womb 
of the future, the question of further and 
additional construction that might be 
pushed on by France and Russia. As to 
any comparison of figures that I may 
give to the House, I want to offer one 
word of warning. As regards naval 
figures, there is an immense difficulty in 
regard to the classification of armoured 
ships and armoured cruisers; it is 
difficult to get two naval officers to form 
the same opinion as to the relative 
offensive and defensive powers of any 
armoured battleship. That difficulty 
was very well expressed by Lord North- 
brook when he said— 

‘* These comparisons puzzle very much persons 
who are not acquainted with the technical 
details of this interesting question. I am sure 
that if our best naval officers were asked what 
should be called a first-class ship they would 
not agree. That places us in a great difficulty, 
and I came to the conclusion it would be better 
to take the best ships of France and England 
for the next year, to submit them to my naval 
colleagues and place them ship by ship.” 


The difficulty of classifying vessels has 
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increased since that date. A first-class 
battleship built 10 or 12 years ago might 
be relegated to the second or even the 
third class; therefore, in any figures 
that may be taken, it is possible one 
vessel, according to one person, is 
entitled to be placed in a_ higher 
class than another gentleman would con- 
sider it entitled to for offensive or defen- 
sive purposes ; consequently, in dealing 
with this question, I feel a great difficulty 
in following the figures given to us by 
the Prime Minister. He dealt simply 
with first-class battleships. We have 
not the names of those which are 
designated as first-class as distinguished 
from those that may be designated 
second-class, and, therefore, it is prac- 
tically impossible to attempt to follow 
the figures given by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman ; and if I adhere strictly, in the 
figures I am giving, to Parliamentary 
Returns, it merely arises from the want of 
the fuller information necessary not being 
laid before the House by the Board of 
Admiralty. At the time the Naval 
Defence Act was proposed by my noble 
Friend in this House in 1888, when the 
Naval Lords laid down the extent of ship- 
building they recommended the then 
Board to pursue, England had at that time 
classed as battleships, 49; France and 
Russia combined had 39—30 France, 
9 Russia—so that we were 10 more than 
the two Powers combined. As regards 
armoured coast defence vessels of over 
2,000 tons, England had 10, France and 
Russia 21. But I would say, as regards 
coast defence vessels of that date, it must 
not be forgotten there has been a mar- 
vellous change in these ships in the last 
10 years. Formerly they were simply 
armoured batteries, capable of being 
moved about in the harbour, but not 
going tosea. Now, coast defence vessels 
are, more properly, vessels that can move 
from harbour to harbour, make short ex- 
ecursions to sea, and are vessels to be 
looked upon as important in any naval 
war, especially one we might have to 
undertake, where I should hope we 
assumed the offensive. I am not going 
to deal at any length to-night with 
cruisers, except to answer a remark of 
the Prime Minister. At that date Eng- 
land had of protected cruisers 87, France 
and Russia 92. But this observation 
must be made: that at that time France 
had an abnormally large number of 
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vessels, armoured on wooden walls, while 
England had very few, and since that 
date I find no less than 12 of these so- 
called armoured cruisers belonging to 
France have disappeared, as against five 
of the English; therefore, relatively 
France has improved and increased her 
strength by substituting the more modern 
iron vessels for these 12 wooden vessels 
that had become obsolete. Therefore, we 
had in 1888, when the naval officers con- 
sidered it necessary to go forward with a 
large programme, 10 more battleships 
than the combined forces of France and 
Russia. I now take the year 1891, 
and I take it for two reasons. It 
was on the aspect of affairs in 1891 
that the Estimates for 1892-3 were 
prepared under the orders and instruc- 
tious of my noble Friend, and this is 
the position in which foreign naval 
affairs appeared to the Admiralty at the 
time those Estimates were prepared. Of 
battleships under the classification of 
the Return laid before this House, 
England had at that time building, con- 
structing, or completing 55, as against 
the combined number of France and 
Russia of 44; so that in 1891, when we 
prepared our last Estimate, we were 11 
battleships ahead of the combined forces 
of France and Russia. Then, of coast 
defence vessels we appeared to have 
only 10; France and Russia numbered 
46. But the increase of France and 
Russia is more apparent than real, and 
arises from a re-classification adopted in 
1891 in accordance with the change in 
naval construction adopted by the Ad- 
miralty, and in that classification the 
naval officers class the foreign ships 
from the same point of view, and with 
the sanfe regard to their offensive and 
defensive powers as they had with regard 
to our English ships. We have a Return 
in 1893, which was presented to the 
House in August of this year. That 
Return gives these figures, that as regards 
battleships built, building, or com- 
pleting, instead of England, as in 1891, 
having 11 more, we have four less than 
France and Russia combined. Now, the 
Prime Minister says that in 1897-8 
we shall be eight first-class battleships 
beyond France and Russia combined— 
that is, supposing he is correct in his 
prognostication as to the time it takes to 
build an ironclad in France and Russia. 
If the calculation of the Prime Minister 
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has any regard to what is in the Parlia- 
mentary Return it would appear that 
since the Return in August Franée has 
has laid down additional battleships to 
those then contemplated. I believe that 
is so. I believe France has laid down 
four battleskips of something like 11,000 
tons displacement each. ‘That Return 
shows that at the date it was prepared 
we had four less battleships than France 
and Russia combined, either ready, com- 
pleting, or constructing ; in other words, 
it shows that in 1893 England had 43 
battleships, France 32, and Russia 15, 
making 47 to England’s 43. Therefore, 
it seems that Return did not include the 
large ships which quite recently France 
has laid down. Now, putting this 
matter to the test of figures, taking it 
into the pounds, shillings, and pence 
int of view, which is really, I always 
think, a better test of what the navies of 
the respective countries are doing than an 
attempt to classify the ships—I assume 
France will build such vessels as best 
suit her purpose, and that Russia will 
take care to build those vessels best 
adapted to the wants of her Empire—I 
find that since 1889, the date of the Naval 
Defence Act, France has laid down 
ironclads at a cost of £7,000,000, 
which was not then contemplated, and 
Russia has laid down of the same class 
and tonnage vessels that are to cost 
£8,000,000. Several millions not con- 
templated at the time of the passing of 
the Naval Defence Act have since been 
expended by France and Russia, That 
considerable importance is to be attached 
to this matter is admitted by the Russian 
Official Journal, in which I find the 
following quotation :— , 

“In view of the systematic opposition of 
England to the Russian advance, a full develop- 
ment of a force of cruisers to act against the 
British commercial fleet has become an object 
of primary importance.” 

The cruisers there referred to are, no 
doubt, sach vessels as the Rurik, a class 
of vessel as formidable as some of our 
battleships. That the present Board of 
Admiralty think the Rurik type a formid- 
able class of vessel may be gathered 
from the fact that they propose to pro- 
ceed with the construction of two ships, 
the Terrible and another, to meet the 
two vessels building by Russia. I now 
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turn to what I think is the slow progress 
that is being made in pushing on with 
Mr. Forwood 


{COMMONS} 
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the construction of the additional vessels 
presented in our Naval Estimates of this 
year. The Secretary to the Admiralty, 
in reply to questions from this side of the 
House, has assured hon. Members that 
all the money taken for new naval con- 
struction this year would, it was expected, 
be expended this year. I have no reason 
to doubt or question that, but there is a 
very important point involved init. If 
that money which was taken in the Esti- 
mates for the construction of battleships, 
which are the great want of the country 
and which will take at least three years 
to build, is going to the aid of the rapid 
construction of torpedo-destroyers, I ven- 
ture to say that that is an erroneous 
policy. A torpedo boat destroyer can be 
built in a comparatively short time, 
whereas an ironclad cannot be built 
under at least three years. Therefore, I 
feel very jealous about the money intended 
for these large battleships being diverted 
to the construction of torpedo vessels. 
Build them both, but do not robone class 
of construction in order to push forward 
another. In the Estimates of the late 
Government for 1892-3 £30,000 approxi- 
mately were taken for the Magnificent 
to be built at Chatham, £14,000 to com- 
mence a battleship at Pembroke, and 
£10,000 to commence a third by contract. 
Of these three only the Renown has 
made any progress whatever. Although 
£27,000 was taken for the Magnificent 
last year, and £164,000 this year up to 
December 2, this year only £3,700 had 
been expended on the vessel. If the 
policy of the late Administration had 
been followed, and progress made last 
year upon this ship, I venture to say that 
instead of only £3,700 worth of work 
having been done up to the present time, 
something approaching £250,000 would 
have been expended on that vessel ; and 
in the same way a considerable sum 
would have been expended on the vessel 
placed out on contract. These are very 
important matters in view of the fact of 
this wonderful development and increase 
in the naval expenditure for battleships 
of France and Russia—an expenditure 
largely developed in the last 12 or 18 
mouths. Instead of there being a delay 
in pushing on these battleships and other 
sthaller craft pushed on at their expense, 
the policy of the Admiralty would have 
been decidedly better had they pushed on 
the construction of battleships. I think 
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I am not overstating the case when I say 
that two out of these three battleships 
will have been delayed in construction 
by fully 12 months; and if we accept 
the Prime Minister’s statement that our 
position, if we do not build other ships, 
will be eight behind France and Russia 
in 1897-8, I venture to think that even 
on that estimate and with that know- 
ledge before them it would have been 
wiser had the Board of Admiralty pushed 
on with the construction of these battle- 
ships. It seemed to me that the Prime 
Minister rested his whole case upon the 
fact that to-day we were equal, nay, 
superior, to the combined Fleets of France 
and Russia. I say there is no question 
about that, but I think the right hon. 
Gentleman took an over-sanguine esti- 
mate of the time required to construct an 
ironclad in this country, as compared 
with the time it took in France. In this 
country an ironclad cannot be construec- 
ted in less than three years. It is true 
the Royal Sovereign was built in two 
years and eight months. Why? Re- 
cause overtime was worked and an extra 
number of hands put on. Yet if you 
want to push on a large number of ships 
at the present time it is impossible to get 
any large numberdone, and I doubt whether 
even three vears would be sufficient. At 
any rate, I do not think the naval policy 
of this country ought to be predicated 
upon the supposition that France might 
go on in a dilatory style completing her 
ships while we could build ours at the rate 
at which the Royal Sovereign was built. 
I venture, in conclusion, to suggest most 
strongly that the circumstances under 
which my noble Friend brought forward 
this Resolution to-day were much more 
urgent, more important, and required much 
more the immediate attention of the 
country than did the circumstances under 
which the additional Naval Programme 
of 1884 was brought forward. But, Sir, 
putting all these matters aside, I do 
think the country looks to its Navy being 
maintained, without the possibility of 
risk, in a position of supremacy over the 
Navies of any two Foreign Powers ; 
and there is no justification for with- 
holding from the House and the country 
the information on that subject to which 
they are entitled. 

Tue SECRETARY ro tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir U. Kay-SautrLeworts, 
Lancashire, Clitheroe): The remarks of 
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the right hon. Gentleman who has just 
sat down have been characterised by a 
moderation of tone, which I desire to 
acknowledge, but I think many of the 
remarks which have fallen from him, like 
those made earlier in the eveuing by the 
noble Lord the late First Lord of the 
Admiralty, were singularly inappropriate, 
considering the responsibility which they 
must take upon their own shoulders for 
the present position, and for certain 
elements in the present policy of the Ad- 
miralty. I will deal one by one with a 
few of the points made by my right hon. 
Friend who has just sat down, and by the 
noble Lord, not only in the speech he has 
made this evening, but also in an article 
he has published in The National Review 
of this month. I will not follow the 
right hon. Geutleman who has just sat 
down into the precedent of 1884. That 
matter was fully dealt with by my right 
hon. Friend at the head of the Government, 
and it is unnecessary, therefore, that I 
should again re-open that question. But 
I will say this: Whatever may be 
held in respect of the precedent 
of 1884, and whatever may be the 
views of those who say that it is the duty 
of the Government at the present time, 
or at some time which may be chosen 
for them by gentlemen sitting on the 
Benches opposite, to bring forward state- 
ments, whatever may be said of that kind 
the answer is clear: Every Government 
must choose its own time for making 
statements of this important character ; 
and the present Government, on their 
own responsibility, have decided that the 
present was not the time at which to 
bring forward in a fragmentary form pro- 
posals which they believed ought to be 
submitted in a complete form in con- 
nection with the actual figures of the 
Estimates, These will in due time be laid 
before the House with the full confidence 
that they will receive the support not 
only of hon. Gentlemen on this side of 
the House, but of hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, who, acting according to the old 
traditions of Parliament, will lay aside 
Party for the national interests, and 
support a Government which is pre- 
pared to do its duty in proposing adequate 
measures—and adequate measures have 
been promised in the name of the Prime 
Minister—for maintaining the relative 
strength of the Navy of this country as com- 
pared with foreign countries. My right hon. 
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Friend at the head of the Government not 
only made the answer to which reference 
has been made this evening, in which he 
referred to the present, but he made a 
subsequent answer, in which he extended 
to the future the responsibility and duty 
of the Government to maintain an adequate 
relative strength of Naval Forces in this 
country compared with foreign countries ; 
and any Government worthy of the 
name will always, if the necessity arises, 
be under the obligation of proposing to 
this House adequate measures for the 
maintenance of that relative strength. We 
accept what was said by the hon. Member 
for Argylishire—and I wish there had 
been more present to hear him—that 
either the Government deserves con- 
fidence or it does not. If we cannot be 
trusted to bring forward adequate 
measures to maintain the accepted policy 
of this country, then by all means turn us 
out, and send us about our business as being 
unfit to hold Office for a moment. But if 
we are in any degree worthy of con- 
fidence surely we can be trusted at the 
proper time to bring forward measures to 
carry out the principles laid down in the 
answers given by my right hon. Friend the 
Prime Minister. Theright hon. Gentleman 
opposite went into the question of why 
1898 was taken in stating the comparison 
for the future. My right hon. Friend at 
the head of the Government explained 
why. The Government, with the know- 
ledge which they have of the time when 
certain ships will be finished in France 
and Russia, know that it is in 1898, 
if we ceased building, that the serious 
disparity which was described by my 
right hon. Friend would exist. We 
should, in that event, be behind these 
two Powers to the extent he mentioned, 
or, at all events, to the extent of seven or 
eight battleships. My right hon. Friend 
gave the number as eight, but, with 
the knowledge which the Admiralty 
possess, I am inclined to put it at 
seven. But that is on a calcula- 
tion which entirely leaves out what this 
country may dc during the coming year, 
while it takes fully into account what 
France and Russia propose to do in that 
time, although we cannot be absolutely 
certain that they will fully carry out these 

roposals. I prefer not carrying these 
Rates any further. It is perfectly clear 
Our position 
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what our position is now. 


now is one of superiority in first-class 
Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth 


{COMMONS} 


‘afraid I must presently enter. 
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battleships, and in April, 1894—thanks 
partly to the efforts made by the late 
Government in laying down ships, and 
thanks partly, I must claim, to the present 
Board of Admiralty for the celerity with 
which they have pressed forward the 
completion of the battleships, which I was 
glad to hear the noble Lord acknowledge 
this evening in fitting terms—thanks 
partly to one Government and partly to 
the other, we shall have 19 battleships 
against 14 possessed by France and 
Russia combined. The noble Lord has 
stated that the real contest is between 
the big ships of the one Power and the 
big ships of the other, and upon that 
test we stand well in the present year. 
We stand still better if you add in the 
smaller class of battleships, which, how- 
ever, I donot. I rest on the big ships, 
and in them we have a superiority ; 
and if we do our duty, as the House may 
have confidence we shall do, we shall not 
be behind in the year 1898. Now, the 
noble Lord the Member for Middlesex 
admitted that the danger was not imme- 
diate, but prospective. He went, in his 
article in The National Review, into a 
number of small points, into which I am 
But on 
the main point we agree with him. We 
agree with him that the minimum stan- 
dard strength of the Navy is equality 
with the Navies of the two next Powers, 
France and Russia. I think that state- 
ment taken by itself is open to objection, 
and. I fully admit what was stated by 
other hon. Gentlemen in this House—I 
think rather over-stated by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Forest of Dean—namely, that we have 
special duties to perform. We have 
also great duties in respect of a far larger 
commerce than any other country, and, 
therefore, in respect of cruisers the de- 
mands are greater upon us than upon 
other nations. Therefore, thus far I am 
perfectly willing to qualify the state- 
ment made by the noble Lord the 
Member for Middlesex, that the minimum 
standard of strength is equality with the 
two next Powers—of France and Russia. 
I go further than the noble Lord, and I say 
we have special duties, and we have the 
duty of protecting our commerce. Hence 
it is necessary that we should in cruisers 
rank even more strongly than any com- 
bination of Powers. The other points, I 
think, I need not go through. My right 
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hon.:Friend alluded to what the noble Lord 
said about a great American authority, 
whom he quoted with becoming respect, 
but I think he scarcely called attention 
to the way in which that authority was 
overthrown by the noble Lord himself, 
who no sooner quoted the extravagant 
statement of this gentleman that we 
ought to build 19 battleships at once than 
he expressed disagreement with him. 
Lorv G. HAMILTON: What I 
said was that the figure was exaggerated. 
*Srr U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The noble Lord has differed from 
it in Office and differed from it strongly 
in the recommendations he made in 
The National Review article. I must 
say the noble Lord laid great restraint 
upon himself even in his article ; but I am 
afraid, when he comes to quoting the 
concluding words of that article to show 
that he has no animus against the present 
Admiralty, we cannot entirely accept that 
statement, especially in view of the 
present Motion. I will turn to a few 
statements made at the expense of the 
present Board of Admiralty, and I make 
no apology for doing so, because the Board 
of Admiralty is not able to write review 
articles or letters to the newspapers, or 
to pursue courses which become dig- 
nified a few months after Office is 
quitted, but which are eminently undigni- 
fied, and would not be justified in Ministers 
holding responsible positions. A great 
deal has been said in the article, and 
something has been said to-night by the 
right hon. Member for the Ormskirk 
Division as to the commencement of cer- 
tain battleships being postponed. I have 
a little story to tell on that subject 
which I think will throw an absolutely 
new light upon it. It might be imagined, 
from what the noble Lord has stated, 
that this was entirely the act of the 
present Board of Admiralty. [Lord G. 
Hamitton: Hear, hear!] I would 
remind the noble Lord that in April, 
1892, the Board of which he was the 
head deliberately came to the corclu- 
sion to concentrate considerable efforts 
on the completion of battleships then 
in progress under the Naval Defence 
Act—to spend £90,000 more on certain 
battleships and one cruiser than had been 
contemplated in his Estimates. The 
money for that purpose was to be derived 
from certain sources, partly through 
postponing the commencement of two 
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new battleships. [Lord G. Hamitton : 
No,no!] I can prove it to the noble 
Lord from the official facts which are 
before us. If the noble Lord challenges 
me, I am afraid I must carry the matter 
a little further. The Board of Admiralty 
came to the decision to approve a certain 
amended programme for new construc- 
tion on the 29th April, 1892. This pro- 
gramme included additional expenditure 
of something like £90,000 upon the 
battleships and cruisers then in hand 
under the Naval Defence Act. Against 
this were set certain savings. ‘These in- 
cluded a reduction on the new first-class 
battleship which was proposed to be 
built at Chatham, and on the new ship 
which was to be built by contract. 
There was a reduction of £5,000 on each 
ship during the term of the late Govern- 
ment. I do not find fault with that. It 
has been our wish also to push on the 
battleships, so that we shall have as 
effective a Fleet as possible by April, 
1894, when they will be ready, instead of 
remaining unfinished for a longer time. 
When we succeeded the noble Lord we 
succeeded to exactly the same naval 
advisers as the noble Lord, and, acting 
ov their advice according to the best 
light we could obtain, we still further 
pushed on the battleships then building 
under the Naval Defence Act. The 
provision made for two new battleships 
not under that Act—now known as the 
Majestic aud Magnificent—had been 
reduced to £22,500 and £5,000—mere 
papersums. The present Board of Ad- 
miralty determined that these paper sums 
should be spent on the completion of the 
Naval Defence Act ships; while, in the 
Estimates for 1893-4, they proposed 
much larger sums for the Majestic and 
Magnificent. The noble Lord complains 
that the Government do not propose the 
construction of two more battleships ; 
but, acting on the advice of our naval 
advisers—the best advice obtainable— 
we came to the conclusion, in view of 
what a certain Foreign Power was doing, 
to construct the two largest cruisers ever 
yet built. 

Lorpv G. HAMILTON : What about 
the Majestic and Magnificent? 

Sim U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The Government fully explained to the 
House last August what was being done 
this year. 

Lorp G. HAMILTON : Last year? 
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Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I am coming to the question of this 
year. Since the Estimates were brought 
in, in the course of the year, it was 
strongly pressed on us by our naval 
advisers that, in place of one of these 
two cruisers, we should push on the 
construction of a number of torpedo- 
boat destroyers, that class of boat being 
the only weapon with which we can 
meet the great swarm of torpedo-boats 
congregated in the ports of our neigh- 
bour. To such an extent has the present 
Board pushed on that class of boat that 
we have in hand or ordered—and will 
have in hand by the close of the present 
financial year—no less than 42 of these 
torpedo-boat destroyers. I think and 
hope the House will feel this to be a 
very fair equivalent; as it is, in the 
opinion of the greatest naval experts, a 
more pressing requirement than a new 
great ship. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): How many are 
finished ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I do not think I need attend to these 
interruptions 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
How many are finished ? 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: Order, 
order ! 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The hon. Member doubtless thinks a 
torpedo-boat destroyer can be built in two 
or three weeks or months. Well, Sir, the 
Board have in hand by April, 1894, four of 
the great ships contemplated by the noble 
Lord, while, in regard to the fifth, we 
have a real, substantial, necessary, and 
useful equivalent in the 42 torpedo-boat 
destroyers. I was asked just now why 
the Majestic and Magnificent were de- 
layed. I may inform the House, in 
passing, that, in spite of that delay, the 
Government anticipate that they will be 
able to spend all the money voted for new 
construction. Some delay has been due 
to pushing to completion Naval Defence 
Act ships. We are of opinion that the 
time taken up in construction should’ be 
shortened in the dockyards as much as 
possible. Another cause of delay is that 





when the terrible disaster happened to 
the Victoria the Board of Admiralty 
determined to suspend temporarily the 
commencement of the Magnificent and 
Majestic in order to satisfy themselves 
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whether there was faulty construction in 
ships of that nature. Supposing that had 
been found to be the case, and supposing it 
had been too late to remedy any defect, 
how foolish the Board would have 
appeared in the eyes of the House and 
the country ! Therefore, they waited not 
until the issuing of the Board Minute on 
the loss of the Victoria, and not until 
they had gone into every detail of the 
matter, but until they could confidently 
say that it was not owing to her con- 
struction that the misfortune happened 
to the Victoria. The commencement 
of the Majestic and Magnificent was 
then at once proceeded with. I have 
now disposed of a good many of the 
statements made against the present 
Board by the noble Lord in his article 
and by my right hon. Friend in the speech 
he has just delivered. But I repudiate 
entirely the statement that the Estimates 
of the present Board consist mainly of 
proposals postponed from the preceding 
year, or that we have made smaller pro- 
vision in our Estimates for new construc- 
tion. Let the noble Lord go heme and 
study the facts in his private room—let 
him lay aside that feeling of Party which 
animates him so strongly this evening, 
and try to do justice to the present Board 
by looking further into their Estimates, 
and he will then find there is not a tittle 
of foundation, beyond what I have stated, 
for that part of his article. 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: May I ask 
the right hon. Gentleman to look at page 
161 of his own Estimates ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
Yes, Sir; if the noble Lord will look at 
page 164 of the Estimates, and will apply 
a little correction to them with regard to 
the stores, &c., he will find I am perfectly 
right, and that he is not right. It is not 
necessary to go through all the other 
points raised, but there is one more point 
to which I would draw attention. The 
noble Lord refers in his article to some 
entirely new intelligence which would 
seem to havereached him since he has been 
out of Office with respect to French and 
Russian shipbuilding. I have seen the 
noble Lord in this House with that 
valuable handbook before him—Lord 
Brassey's Naval Annual. Turning to 
page 412 he will find that the great increase 
in Freneh expenditure on naval construc- 
tion took place between 1890 and 1891, 
when he himself was in Office. Of that 
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fact, of course, he has been aware from 
that time till now; but since that rise, 
which amounted to £400,000, there has 
been one more rise of £100,00), and then 
a prospective rise of a little more than 
£100,000, making together a rise of about 
£250,000 spread over four years between 
1891 and 1894, so that there is really 
no very new fact with respect to French 
shipbuilding. Of course the Board are 
aware that the French have a 10 years’ 
programme. They know what it 
amounts to in annual expenditure. 
They know that the expenditure of 
Russia has also been increasel in a 
similar way by about £200,000. They 
know that that is a very formidable 
expenditure; and they re face to 
face with it. I turn from these petty 
aspersions. [Cheers.] Does the ex- 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Goschen), and those who join him in 
cheering, imagine that when petty faults 
are found with the Government in maga- 
zine articles and in speeches in this 
House they are not to be publicly 
answered by the responsible Minister ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square): It was not the statement, 
but the manner of stating it. 

Srr U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
If there was any defect in my manner I 
apologise. Iam sorry if I have offended 
the acute sensibilities of the right hon. 
Gentleman ; but when people are held 
up to public reprobation in articles and 
speeches they must defend themselves. 
Englishmen naturally do that ; and I 
have, perhaps, caught some of the 
fighting spirit of the Admiralty. Well, 
Sir, I turn from that to the speech of 
the hon. Member for South Islington. 
That was a speech which, though it was 
exaggerated, in my opinion, on certain 
points, was worthy of a Member of the 
Opposition. I agree entirely with the 
hon. Member’s view that this country 
must keep pace with foreign nations in 
the matter of shipbuilding. The Go- 
vernment are fully alive to it, and, in 
conclusion, I have only to say that the 
preparation of our Estimates, with a 
view to meeting those requirements of 
the country, is now far advanced; that a 
scheme of shipbuilding has been for some 
months, before even all this outery arose 
—and not in the least in consequence of 
it—in preparation by the Board of 
Admiralty, which, if not quite complete, 
is yet in a stage which enables us to 
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consider how to adjust it to dockyard 
and other requirements. 

ApwrraL FIELD: What about Gib- 
raltar ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: 
The First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord 
Spencer) and I have both stated in Par- 
liament that we are bound to look forward, 
and to go on building ships in view 
of what is being done in the Navies of 
other countries ; and the strongest assur- 
ance that that will be done may be drawn 
from the speech of the Prime Minister. 
Nor are the present Admiralty neglecting 
the question of manning the Navy. This 
was left to us as a legacy by our pre- 
decessors, and it has obliged us to make 
large additions to the Estimates that. 
are now being prepared, over and 
above the current year’s additions, 
for the manning of the new ships. 
With regard to the Works Vote, it 
is one that requires special attention 
now, and provision is being made for 
works of great importance. The House 
may rely that the Government will not 
neglect the duty devolving upon them ; 
that they will maintain the strength of 
the Navy, as, indeed, any Government 
must do unless it is absolutely unfit for 
the position it occupies. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): Mr. Deputy Speaker, we 
have listened, I am sure with great 
interest, tc what I will call a character- 
istic speech, and one which is extremely 
creditable to my right hon. Friend the 
Secretary to the Admiralty. It is a 
speech which I should describe as De- 
partmental, and I think hereafter it may 
remain as a model of its class. The 
duty of a Member of the Government, 
who is not in the Cabinet, and who repre- 
sents his Department, is to fill a certain 
part on an occasion of this kind. He is 
permitted—he is even encouraged—in the 
first place, to indulge in generalities, pro- 
vided none of them commit the Depart- 
ment to which he belongs. He may say, 
for example, that “It is impossible to 
consider this great question until the 
Estimates are before the House in a 
complete form.” He may say that the Go- 
vernment of which he has the lionour to be 
a Member is “ Deeply sensible of its re- 
sponsibilities and willalwaysfalfil them.” 
He may go on to observe that “ The Go- 
vernment is either worthy of confidence 
or it is not;” and he may wind up 
a statement that the Department to whi 
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he belongs, and every member of it down 
to the lowest official, will do his duty if 
he dies for it. And then he will sit 
down. My right hon. Friend has made 
a speech of about half an hour. 

An hon. MemBer: An hour. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : Really ? 
I did not know it was so long—in which 
he has not touched a single vital point in 
the whole controversy. My hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for York 
(Mr. Lockwood) is a great authority upon 
law, especially upon the Law of Pick- 
wick, and I think he will bear me out 
that, according to the law of Pickwick, 
the duty of a junior counsel is so to deal 
with his case that when he sits down 
nobody shall understand anything. about 
it. That is very much the condition in 
which the matter has been left by my 
right hon. Friend. I have derived only 
two clear admissions or statements from 
it. For a cousiderable time he quoted 
figures which must have had a verv con- 
fusing effect on the House, by which he 
appeared to take credit for the action of 
the present Government in the extreme 
energy they have displayed in reference 
to six battleships and cruisers now upon 
the stocks. But when you get to the 
kernel of the whole matter, what does it 
amount to? It amounts to this—that 
of the six battleships and cruisers not a 
single one was proceeded with up to the 
present month. Up to the present date, 
I think, only £12,000 has been spent in 
wages by the Admiralty upon new con- 
struction. That may be right or it may 
be wrong. Acting, I suppose, upon the 
information in their possession, the Go- 
vernment have made a great gap in the 
work of Naval construction, and for 12 
months they have practically done abso- 
lutely nothing. If there were any charge 
against the Government—I do _ not 
understand that the object of the Debate 
is to make any charge against the Go- 
vernment—it would be. that, having 
regard to the exigencies of the situation, 
they had not been sufficiently active. 
The answer of the right hon. Gentleman 
is that during the whole of 12 months, 
although they have known of the pro- 
gress that was being made in other 
Navies, they have spent £12,000 in 
Wages upon new construction. I turn 
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from the speech of the Secretary to the 

Admiralty to a speech of much greater 

importance—to a speech which, if it had 
Mr, J. Chamberlain 
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been the only speech, would have made 


the evening memorable—I mean the 
speech of the right hon. Member for the 
Forest of Dean Division. That was not 
a Party speech; but it was a speech 
admirable in tone and in knowledge, 
moderate as no one can deny, but, at the 
same time, if I may judge by the im- 
pression which it made upon the House, 
a most important and epoch-marking 
speech. My right hon. Friend has an 
advantage in this Debate, which I may 
claim to share with him—we are both 
independent in this sense—that we do 
not belong to the present Government, 
and we did not belong to the last ; and, 
accordingly, we can look upon him as 
possessing impartiality in a greater 
degree than it is possessed by any of those 
who in either the present or the last 
Government have been responsible for the 
defences and administration of the country. 
Well, Sir, speaking from that independent 
position, what did the right hon. Gentle- 
man say ? He pointed out to the House 
in language which is incontrovertible, in 
arguments which cannot be disputed, 
that the present situation is altogether 
unsatisfactory to those who desire to see 
unquestioned the supremacy of the British 
Navy. The position of the Government is 
that our present state is not only satis- 
factory—I forget the adjective used by 
the Prime Minister—but I think he said 
supremely satisfactory.. [“ No, no!” ] 
Well, I do not recollect the second ad- 
jective, but it meant that the position 
was more than satisfactory—more than 
could pve reasonably demanded of the 
Government. I admit that my noble 
Friend the late First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty so far concurs in that expression 
of opinion by the Prime Minister as to 
declare that the present position, at an 

rate, was sufficiently provided for. That 
is not the opinion of the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Forest of 
Dean, and it is not the opinion of any 
single man who is recognised as an 
authority upon the defences of the 
country. Iam not speaking of officials 
oneither side. I am speaking of experts, 
[A laugh.| There is an inclination in 
some quarters to despise the opinion of 
experts, I have received a document from 
an extremely well-intentioned but most 
mischievous body—the Peace Society— 
in which those who are responsible for the 
Society, like all persons who claim to be 
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“unco guid,” impute the most evil motives 
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to those from whom they differ. In this 
document it was stated that this was an 
agitation got up for political purposes 
and to serve personal interests. Now, as 
to the first of these statements I shall 
not dwell upon it. I will only say 
that the agitation is strictly an out- 
side agitation, and in the first instance, at 
any rate, had no political support from 
one side more than from another; but I 
do attach some importance to the second 
charge, that the agitation is brought 
forward to serve personal interests. I 
say that is an unworthy imputation and 
the height of folly. What would you 
say if an invalid down with influenza or 
the scarlet fever said to his doctor, “* Oh, 
I am not going to believe you or attend 
to your prescriptions ; you have personal 
interests in keeping me in bed?” In what 
way does the present situation differ ? 
The only persons to whom we can appeal 
are persons of experience and knowledge. 
How are we to obtain information? Is 
it supposed that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer or the Prime Minister him- 
self, with all his great qualities and 
capacities, is able to decide what battle- 
ship of the British Navy is to be pitted 
against a Russian, a French, or an Italian 
ship? How are we to deal with these 
scientific and technical questions if we have 
no expert knowledge at all? We must go 
to someone who has life-long experience 
to see that the security of the country 
is fully guaranteed. I say that if you go 
to any such authorities you will not take 
the optimistic views of the Treasury 
Bench. We are told that we are to 
preserve unquestioned the supremacy of 
the British Navy. Will it be questioned 
that if war were declared to-morrow the 
British Navy in the Mediterranean would 
have to cut and run—if it could run ? 
[“Oh!”] Will that be denied? It is 
absurd for anyone nowadays to attempt 
to throw dust in the public eyes. [Mur- 
murs of dissent.| I hear murmurs of 
reprobation. I, forsooth, am disclosing 
State secrets. Does anyone imagine that 
the French, or the Italian, or the Russian 
Government is not perfectly acquainted 
with our situation ? Does anyone suppose 
that in the present disparity between our 
forces and the forces of other Powers in 
the Mediterranean we could sibly 
hold our own there? [“Yes!”] Well, 
J say that this is disputed by every naval 
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authority. And I say more than that; 
I say, as myright hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the Forest of Dean said, that you 
cannot at the present moment count with 
absolute certainty upon masking and 
blockading the vessels of Foreign Powers 
in their own ports if there was a naval 
combination against us. Does the House 
realise what that means? If you can- 
not do that, and if you are obliged to 
retire within your own ports, I do not 
say that you may not be able to protect 
this country from invasion—though there 
may be some doubt about that—but you 
cannot protect the great lines of com- 
merce and supply. A Member of the 
Cabinet, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bradford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
says that we should leave the Mediter- 
ranean. That right hon. Gentleman, a 
Member of an Administration which is 
pledged to the maintenance of the un- 
questioned supremacy of the British 
Navy, openly publishes his opinion that 
in case of war we are to leave the 
Mediterranean. I am supposing that 
such a movement were practicable, for 
with regard to it our adversaries in that 
part of the world would have something 
to say. Supposing it would be practie- 
able, what would be the consequences ? 
The consequences would be that the 
Suez Canal would be closed to us, and 
that we should lose the whole trade of 
the Levant and Mediterranean. But a 
much more serious consequence might 
ensue from any such inferiority as is 
alleged by my right hon. Friend the 
Member for the Forest of Dean, and 
which has not been controverted by any- 
body speaking on behalf of the Govern- 
ment. We might have one of those great 
routes of commerce threatened, unpro- 
tected, and abandoned to attack—one of 
those routes on which we absolutely 
depend for our supplies of food and raw 
material. It is an immense supposition 
to suppose that in time of war we are to 
be cut off from our supplies of food. It 
is conceivable, given a certain amount of 
time, we might at great cost supply the 
want, but we could not supply the want 
of raw material, and the majority of our 
most important industries would languish 
aud perish in the case I have supposed, 
and which my right hon. Friend has 
stated to be the certain result of the pre- 
sent condition of the British Navy. I 
say that the Government themselves will 
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not pretend that the present state of 
things is satisfactory. Even if they 
allege that we have enough ships, I do 
not think they will say we have enough 
docks ; I do not think they will say we 
have enough men ; and I am very doubt- 
ful that we have enough or the right 
sort of guns. So far as the great majority 
of the House are concerned—and I in- 
elude myself—we are ignorant persons, 
and we do not know these things until 
they are brought to our knowledge by 
the experts ; but is it conceivable, when 
they are brought to our knowledge and 
when these facts cannot be denied, that 
we are going to rest satisfied with the 
platitudes of the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty that the Government knows its 
duty and will be prepared to do it some 
day or another? That is the state of 
the case at present. Now, what is the 
state of the case as to the future? To 
put it in the simplest form, according to 
Lord Brassey, who is a good anthority, 
Russia has undertaken an annual expen- 
diture, which is certain to continue for 
some years, of £2,000,000 a year ; France 
has undertaken an expenditure of 
£2,800,000 a year—together £5,400,000 
for new construction alone. At the 
present time our expenditure on new con- 
struction is a little over £3,000,000 a 
year—that is to say, these two Great 
Powers are going to spend for the next 
few years £2,500,000 per annum more 
than we do with regard to new construc- 
tion. We are putting our national life at 
the mercy of this combination. Let 
there be no mistake, no technicalities. I 
defy the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
deny the fact, which I state on the 
authority of Lord Brassey, that if these 
Powers are going to make this increased 
expenditure above ours without our 
making a corresponding effort, whatever 
may be our present position, in a short 
time the supremacy of the sea will have 
gone from us, and we shall be unable, 
except in a lengthened period which we 
may not have the opportunity of using, 
to retrieve the situation. I am not going 
to charge the Government in this matter. 
I have been unable to follow the Prime 
Minister—who appears to have deter- 
mined to treat this matter as a Party 
question—in his estimate of the meaning 
and importance of the Resolution moved 
by the noble Lord. If the Government 
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had said when Notice was given of that 
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Resolution, and when they were asked 
whether they would give a day for the 
discussion, that it was their intention at 
the beginning of Business to-day to make 
a similar statement to that made by Lord 
Northbrook under the Premiership of the 
same person who now governs—who is 
now responsible for the government of 
the country—it is certain that the. 
Motion would have been withdrawn ; 
that much time would have been saved, 
and we might have gone on to the con- 
sideration of that business of Parish 
Councils which the Prime Minister has 
now told us is, in his opinion, of equal, if 
it be not of greater, importance than the 
security of the nation. I do not pretend 
to suppose that the Government are not 
aware of the facts which have been laid 
before the House to-night. I have no 
doubt that they are well aware that our 
supremacy is imperilled, and it is their 
duty to take the necessary steps to secure 
it. Then, Sir, under these circumstances, 
why on earth should they refuse to give 
—I will not say to the Opposition, I will 
not even say to the House of Commons, 
but to the country—an assurance of their 
intentions ? Sir, instead of that, they 
treat the matter as a Party question, and 
they meet the Resolution by demanding 
from the House what is nothing more nor 
less than an absolute Vote of Confi- 
dence. Our object is to get information. 
[Laughter.] 1 know that hon. Members 
on this side of the House are disposed to 
disbelieve every statement which a Mem- 
ber of the Opposition makes, but for my 
life I cannot see what cause they have to 
question that statement. I.say our 
object was to get information, and it must 
be perfectly clear to the House that if 
we had succeeded in obtaining from the 
Government definite assurances of the 
kind which were given nine years ago 
under similar circumstances, it must be 
perfectly clear to hon. Members who have 
their suspicions of us that our object 
would have been defeated and we should 
not have made any Party capital out of 
the information which we had then 
obtained. If now we are able to obtain 
any Party advantage whatsoever, it is 
not owing to our superior tactics, but it is 
owing to the very false tactics pursued by 
the Government. This Government 
appears to adopt a singular aud excep- 
tional course. It evades great questions 
such as that now put. It asks for con- 
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fidence, but never shows it. Now, when 
I said that the Government asked for a 
Vote of Confidence there were cheers 
from hon. Members behind me. They 
think nothing can be more natural than 
that the Government should, from time 
to time, come ‘to them, their faithful 
followers, and ask for what they are well 
assured beforehand they wi!l always get. 
But, in spite of that assurance, I ask hon. 
Members to consider whether they are not 
setting up a very dangerous precedent ? 
Tt is all very easy to ask, as the Govern- 
ment does ask, when a question is raised 
of national defence and national security, 
that no questions shall be put to them 
and that they shall have a blank cheque. 
Of course they can get it. Any Govern- 
ment can get it under similar circum- 
stances ; but is it really wise to put this 
confidence in any Government? I treat 
it absolutely apart from any Party ques- 
tion. I say any Government, and I ask 
for assent according or not as my 
observations will apply to all Govern- 
ments. If they apply only to the present 
Government, hon. Members are right in 
receiving my observations with suspicion ; 
but what I say is this : It cannot be for 
the good of the country; it cannot be 
satisfactory to hon. Members, that periodi- 
cally we should have these panics as to 
the condition of national security. In 
the last 15 years we have had three 
separate occasions on which there has 
been outside pressure, outside demand 
for great precautions to be taken and 
grest additions to be made to the means 
of national defence ; and mark this, that 
in every case these demands came from out- 
side. They were not initiated by the 
Government of the day, and yet the 
Government of the day in two of these 
cases, and I fancy in the third also, will 
admit that the demand is justifiable, and 
will be induced by the demand to make 
further exertions. Whatever Govern- 
ment you have in power it is well that 
there should be a certain amount of 
responsibility vested in the House of 
Commons as well as in the Government, 
and that there should be a little pressure 
to overcome the apathy of the Govern- 
ment Department and to overcome the 
permanent, persistent, and active opposi- 
tion of the Treasury. I do not care what 
Government is in power, every Govern- 
ment has to struggle with the opposition 
of the Treasury to any expenditure of 
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this kind. The idea of the Treasury is 
to save money in time of peace. Yes ; 
and the result is the waste of money like 
water in time of war. After all, there 
might be some justification for such a 
policy in old days, when you would have 
full and sufficient warning and time, 
though at very heavy cost, to make up 
for the neglect of previous years ; but 
now that time will be denied to you. 
Now, it is perfectly certain that if war 
breaks out it will be short and sharp, 
and if you are not ready at the moment 
of its declaration no money that you can 
spend, not tens of millions or hundreds 
of millions, will secure you from defeat 
and disaster. My argument, therefore, 
is that it is not desirable to give a blank 
cheque in this matter to the present or 
any other Government. Suppose, at the 
time of the Northbrook Programme or 
of the Naval Defence Act, the Govern- 
ment had made the increase of the Fleet 
a Party question, and asked their Party 
to give them a Party Vote of Confidence, 
do you, who happen to be in an accidental 
majority, now imagine that what you are 
ready to do for your Government, this 
majority, much larger than yours, would 
not have done for theirs? If they had 
done as you are doing, what would have 
been the result? They would have 
strengthened the resistance of the Party 
in the Government and the Party out- 
side that is always opposed to all expendi- 
ture of this kind even for purposes of 
national defence, and I do not believe 
we should now have any Northbrook 
Programme or Naval Defence Act. If 
the position be now satisfactory, as you 
say it is, it is only because of the exer- 
tions which the Government have made, 
and the exertions which the Ad- 
miralty have made in obedience to 
popular pressure. If we are now 
going to give an _ unquestioning 
Vote of Confidence to the present 
Government, as the majority seems 
prepared to do, when it .is quite 
unnecessary to ask for it, and when the 
Resolution might have been met by a 
simple form of explanation, I think they 
will find that they have induced apathy 
in regard to this matter of vital concern, 
If they do so they will have only them- 
selves to blame, and the responsibility 
will rest upon their shoulders if this pro- 
gramme which is promised and the 
Estimates which are shortly to be con- 
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sidered should prove to be altogether 
inadequate and insufficient. I have great 
fear that they will prove to be inadequate 
and insufficient. Nothing which has 
been said to-night gives me any con- 
fidence that even now the Government 
will see the -gravity of the situation in 
which the country has been placed. I 
am not blaming them in the slightest in 
this matter—I do not say by their fault, 
but by the action of other Powers and 
the general circumstances in which we find 
ourselves. What was it that the Prime 
Minister said—when we put aside all of 
his speech which was taken up with 
Party recrimination and technical com- 
plaints of the unprecedented character of 
the Resolution—what do we find? We 
find in his speech a most optimistic view 
of the present situation and even of the 
future. The Prime Minister said that in 
1884 the Government met similar de- 
mands from the Opposition by making an 
immediate explanation and a declaration 
ina general form of their intentions. These 
were accepted by the Opposition of that 
day as perfectly satisfactory. Whenasked 
why he does not do the same thing to- 
day he says because the circumstances are 
totally ditferent, because then there was 
a solidity and substance in the anxiety 
which prevailed, because then there was 
an emergency, aud now there is nothing 
of the kind. But let hon. Members who 
support the Government remember what 
it is they are supporting. Interpreting 
the language of the Prime Minister as I 
do, it means that at the present time 
there is no emergency, not even the sub- 
stantial and solid ground for the request 
for information which there was in 1884. 
That is not our view. Our view, for 
reasons which were given with admirable 
force and cogency by my right hon. 
Friend the Member for the Forest of 
Dean, is that the crisis is at our very 
doors, and that it may be a question of a 
very short time whether the danger will 
not be imminent of our losing our position 
as a nation. That is our opinion ; at all 
events, it is the opinion, I believe, of many 
of the supporters of the Government. 
We are told that the Fleet is at present 
adequate to every emergency. As I have 
already spoken on that subject, I will say 
nothing more vow than that such an 
opinion is entirely contrary to the view 
which is, I believe, held not only by ex- 
perts in this country, but by every 
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authority on naval strategy, by every 
Naval Power in the civilised world. 
That is not all. There is the optimism 
of the right hon. Gentleman, not merely 
as to the present, but as to the future. 
He tells the House that in 1897-98 the 
British Navy, if not a single additional 
ship were built, would be in a majority 
so far as tonnage is concerned over the 
Navies of France and Russia. My right 
hon. Friend laid great stress upon ton- 
nage ; he admitted that numerically we 
should be inferior, but he pointed out 
that we should consider weight as well 
as numbers, and that so far as tonnage is 
concerned we should be superior. How 
can a Government which believes that 
four years hence, without adding a single 
ton to the British Navy, we shall be in 
tonnage in a position of superiority— 
how can they come before the House at 
the time of the Estimates and ask for a 
large sum, not merely to continue, but to 
increase the normal shipbuilding ? 

Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE: My right 
hon. Friend forgets that I stated that 
new ships would be built. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : Yes, and 
I am not going to suppose for one 
moment that the Government would dare 
to say that they were not going to build 
any new ships for four years. The line 
of my argument is that if they can now 
get up and say that even if they did not 
build any ships they would still be in a 
majority of tonnage ; it is not likely that 
they will propose to build as many ships 
as we think to be necessary. [Ministerial 
cries of “We!” ] Lused the word * We.” 
I see at once that that raises a Party 
contention. Whatever we think must 
be wrong in the opinion of hon. Members. 
I will not say “we,”—I will say that 
they will not build such a number of 
ships as, in the opinion of a great number 
of their supporters, is necessary. Now, 
will anyone deny that? An inquisitive 
friend of mine (Mr. Roby) asks, what is 
the evidence. For, 1 suppose, a quarter 
of an hour I have been endeavouring to 
show what the evidence is. I have 
pointed out that the Prime Minister, 
whom my hon. Friend follows, has stated 
that four years hence, if no ships are 
built, we shall still be in a position of 
superiority. 

Mr. ROBY (Lancashire, S.E.,Eccles): 
When I asked’ what was the evidence, I 
was referring to the right hon. Gentle- 
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man’s statement, that the Prime Minister 
would not build as many ships as a great 
many of the Prime Minister’s supporters 
desire. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : If I have 
made myself clear to the House, I think 
I have shown that under existing cireum- 
stances either the Prime Minister or his 
supporters must be inconsistent. Either 
the Prime Minister will build more ships 
than he thinks necessary in order to 
satisfy his supporters—[ Cries of “Oh !”") 
—I am stating a mathematical problem 
—or else his supporters must follow his 
lead and accept a less number of ships 
being built than they think to be neces- 
sary. What the supporters of the Go- 
vernment to whom I have referred think 
to be necessary as the minimum is that 
we shall have as many ships as Russia 
and France combined. That was ad- 
mitted by the Secretary to the Admiralty 
(Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth), and I sup- 
pose he is sufficiently official for my 
hon. Friend. I have poiuted out that at 
the present time the Russian and French 
Navies are building at the rate of 
£2,500,000 a year more than we are. 
Therefore, in order to equal them, we 
shall have! to spend £2,500,000 a year 
more than at present. Is it con- 
ceivable that if the Prime Minister is 
convinced that without building a single 
ship we shall be superior in tonnage to 
France and Russia four years hence—is 
it conceivable that he is going to spend 
£2,50u,000 a year more than the present 
expenditure? It appears to me that, to 
say the least of it, that statement of my 
right hon. Friend is a very unfortunate 
preface to a policy of naval extension such 
as I believe the great majority of the 
country expect. Whatever justification 
there may be for criticism upon the part 
of the Government as to the manner in 
which this subject has been brought 
before the House, that does not afford any 
reason for a refusal of the information 
we are pressing for. My right hon. 
Friend the Prime Minister made great 
fun of the noble Lord opposite because 
he bad said he would not ask for details. 
He seemed to think it was absolutely 
ridiculous to suppose that the Govern- 
ment could state anything in the nature 
of general intentions or general principles 
without interfering with the labours of all 
the officials in all the Departments con- 
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cerned. Surely the answer to that is that 
what we ask for now is exactly the in- 
formation that was given in 1884. In 
that year Lord Northbrook made a state- 
ment, giving to the House not details of 
the whole programme of the Government, 
but particulars of the immediate inten- 
tions of the Government with regard to 
the building of the great battleships 
which form so important an element in 
our discussion. Not only so; but asa 
result of that declaration and the action 
of the House of Commons the Govern- 
ment was enabled, without waiting for 
the Estimates, at once to put out con- 
tracts and to secure immediate action. 
Surely it is not an unfriendly thing to 
the Government to ask them to make 
a similar statement with a similar pur- 
pose. If they are prepared to bring 
forward a programme that will satisfy 
their own supporters they may rest 
assured that, so far as it goes, it will have 
all possible support from the Members of 
the Opposition. We may think it in- 
sufficient, but certainly we shall not put 
any obstacles in the way of its realisa- 
tion. Well, Sir, the Government refuse 
absolutely to give the information asked 
for, not merely by the Opposition but by 
the country. As I understand, the answer 
of the Government is that to do so would 
be to transfer their responsibility to the 
House of Commons. It seems that the 
Government forgets that the House of 
Commons has a joint responsibility with 
the Government in all matters that affect 
the security of the vation, and we cannot 
divest ourselves of it. It is not enough 
to assure us that at some time which the 
Government think fitting they will make 
some proposals which they think will be 
adequate. We have a right, the moment 
a situation of proved danger isestablished, 
to ask what their intentions are, in order 
that we may criticise, approve, or con- 
demn them. I think that although un- 
fortunately this Debate will terminate in 
a Party division, it will not have been al- 
together useless if we have brought to the 
mind of the House, and in any way to the 
mind of thecountry,what are the necessi- 
ties of the situation. I suppose we may 
hope that about February or March some 
kind of programme will be brought for- 
ward. What I beg to urge on the Go- 
vernment is that it shall not be, as 
previous programmes have been, directed 
merely to the temporary emergency. It 
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is not enough, I think, in view of our 
past experience, to rest upon a programme 
which is to be spasmodically introduced 
once in every five years. We ought to 
have established some kind of principle 
which is independent of any change of 
Government which shall be accepted, if 
you like, by a Resolution of the whole 
House, which shall be satisfactory to the 
country, and which will make the country 
absolutely safe in regard to any future 
emergency. I do not think it is too much 
to ask for the declaration of such a 
principle by the Government. I will not 
do them the injustice to suppose that 
they are going to deal with this matter in 
any haphazard way. They must have 
their own ideas of what is necessary in 
regard to foreign nations and to the work 
of the British Nav y- I donot care what | 
the formula is, provided that it is univer- 
sally accepted after sufficient discussion 
and criticism. It may be, as has been 
stated by some, that the British Navy | 
should at all times be at least equal to the 
Navies of any other two Powers, and I 
do not prejudge the discussion on such a 
proposal. That may be, as to my right 
hon. Friend (Sir C. Dilke) it seems to be, | 
altogether to duties which | 
the British Navy is called upon to do. It 

may be that a better formula would be, as | 
my ‘righthon. Friend suggested,that forany | 
three battleships built | by any naval com- | 
bination against this country we should | 
build five, and that for every cruiser built 

by the same combination we should build 

two. There is no doubt that if that 

formula were adopted the Admiralty | 
would have a duty cast upon it which | 
even the Treasury itself could not prevent | 
it from performing ; the country would | 
be satisfied and at rest, and we should | 
cease to be disturbed by these continued 

panics. The Chancellor of the Ex- 

chequer might say that would involve | 
the country in great expense. I honestly 

believe it would be the most economical | 
course the country could follow. What | 
is the object of this continual competi- 

tion between nations regarding Naval 

expenditure? If it were absolutely 

certain that we were going to build on a 

fixed principle, and that every expendi- | 
ture of £1,000,000 by any combination | 
against us would be met by a similar | 
expenditure of £1,000,000 or more by | 

this country, all object for aggressive ex- | 
penditure by other nations would be 
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taken away. They would feel then that 
whatever they did, however much they 
spent they could not obtain their object ; 
they could not dispute our supremacy of 
the sea, and under these circumstances I 
believe they would soon give up what 
must be a barren and ahopeless under- 
taking. Remember that when other 
nations build ships it cannot be said that 
their primary object is the defence of 
their existence. When other nations 
build ships they may be instruments by 
the use of which they may use to the 
best advantage their incontestible supre- 
macy in Land Forces. Do bear in mind 
how completely the conditions of this 
country in regard to other countries have 
been altered. Owing to the conscription 
abroad and to the enormous forces which 
under it are collected by the great Mili- 
tary Powers of the world, we have to all 
intents and purposes ceased to be a 
Military Power. We are bound to have 
au Army, and that Army may be 
sufficient to deal with any chance in- 
vasion by any small body of troops which 
may slip through the Fleets, and effect a 
landing on these shores. It may also be 
fully sufficient to protect our possessions 
abroad if we have the mastery of the 
sea. But even with the mastery of the 
sea we could not if we wished use our 
troops for any aggressive purposes, and 
without the mastery of the sea we can- 
not maintain our hold over our Colonies 
and possessions or maintain the supplies 
and stores which are requisite to the 
very existence of this country or even 
protect the country against invasion and 
against all the consequences which would 
follow. Well, I say that under cireum- 
stances and conditions like these, which 
must be admitted by every impartial and 
patriotic man, the issues are so tremen- 
dous, and the consequences of any 
false step or neglect or inefficiency on 
our part would be so disastrous, that we 
might be excused for pressing the Go- 
vernment to relieve our minds, and to 
give us more information than they have 
yet given us. I think we might urge 
them to make us absolutely safe without 
being accused of being advocates of 
bloated armaments, and of being aggres- 
sive or desirous of quarreling with our 
neighbours, or of being spoken of as 
Party politicians anxious to advantage 
our side by a petty and unworthy 
manceuvre. 
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Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
I do not know whether the object of the 
speech to which we have just listened 
was to persuade us that this is nota Party 
Debate. It was hardly necessary that 
the right hon. Gentleman should have 
taken an hour in persuading the House 
and the country that he has the worst 
possible opinion of Her Majesty’s present 
Government. But thatis not the subject 
as I conceive which interests either the 
House or the country, and therefore I 
will pass by the greater part—I will say 
almost the whole—of the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman and come to a 
statement of facts which do concern the 
House and the country, and which, I 
think, it is their interest to know. This 
subject has been treated, I think, with a 
good deal of ignorance and with some 
misrepresentation, which has led to a 
total misconception of the present and the 
future condition of things. The right 
hon. Gentleman who has just spoken, 
not content with condemning the Govern- 
ment for saying that the present condi- 
tion of the British Navy is satisfactory, 
and that its supremacy is secured at 
present at least, condemns the noble 
Lord opposite for having made the 
same assertion. He knows that we are 
wrong. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : Is that a 
Party speech ? 

*Sir W. HARCOURT: He knows 
that the noble Lord is wrong. But the 
noble Lord and we have the advantage, 
at all events, of having the information 
from the people who know best—namely, 
the professional advisers of the Admi- 
ralty, and when we say that the existing 
condition of things with respect to the 
British Navy is satisfactory, we and the 
noble Lord speak the opinion of the 
responsible professional advisers of the 
British Admiralty. I will tell you 
exactly how these things stand. The 
right hon. Gentleman talks of experts. 
Well, who are the experts if they are not 
the professional sailors who advise one 
Government and another? My right 
hon. Friend the Member for the Forest of 
Dean referred to a statement which I 
had made and which I would not have 
made unless I had believed that I had 
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absolute. I will now state, upon the 
authority of the Admiralty, in what degree 
that supremacy is secured. I cannot 
reproach myself with not having taken 
the pains to obtain information from the 
best experts whom we have. I have 
spent several days at the Admiralty in 
examining this question with theassistance 
of the First Lord of the Admiralty and 
of his naval advisers. They were good 
enough to draw up for me, at my 
special request—because I fully admit 
that it is the responsibility of the 
Treasury to provide the means for 
the unquestioned supremacy of the 
British Navy, and therefore it was my 
duty to satisfy myself as to the actual 
facts of the case—a paper which I hold 
in my hand stating what is the relative 
position of the British Navy with refer- 
ence to those of other countries. Now, 
I am not going through all the classes of 
ships, for that would take too much of 
the time of the House, nor is it necessary. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham said, “ What is 
the use of the Prime Minister or the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer expressing 
opinions on this subject.” I agree with 
the right hon.Gentleman. I am giving the 
opinions of those whose opinions ought 
to be respected by the House, and will 
be respected by the country. The right 
hon. Gentleman the late Secretary to the 
Admiralty said there was a great diffi- 
culty about classification, that the only 
safe method to adopt was to take and put 
ship for ship. 

Mr. FORWOOD: I 
Northbrook said that. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Yes, and I 
quite believe it. Therefore, what I did 
ask of the Admiralty was to put ship for 
ship, according to their judgment in the 
matter, and these are the facts which I 
am going to give to the Tlouse. I take 
what has been said by the noble Lord 
opposite, that the supremacy of the sea 
—I am not speaking now of distant 
waters, but of home waters, and the 
Mediterranean—depends upon first-class 
battleships. I have a list of the first- 
class battleships of England and France 
and Russia, the authentic list as supplied 
to me by the Admiralty. I will now tell 
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that it depended a good deal upon what 
the names of these ships were. I will 
give the names. That is interesting and 
important. The ships that England has 
at this moment in home waters are the 
Collingwood, the Rodney, the Howe, the 
Camperdown, the Benbow, the Anson, 
the Trafalgar, the Sans Pareil, the 
Nile, the Ruyal Sovereign, the Empress 
of India, the Hood, the Ramillies, the 
Centurion, the Resolution, and the 
Barfleur. The Repulse, the Revenge, 
and the Royal Oak are to be completed 
in this financial year under the com- 
pletion of the Naval Defence Act, and 
those three ships, with the others I have 
mentioned, make up the number of 19 at 
the close of the financial year. That is 
the strength of the battleships of Eng- 
land. Now I have a list given to me by 
the Admiralty of the battleships of 
France. They are the Duperré, the For- 
midable, the Dévastation, the Hoche, the 
Marceau, the Neptune, the Courbet, the 
Magenta, the Baudin, and the Brennus. 
The situation, then, as between English 
and French Fleets, is as 19 to 10, and, 
but for the loss of the Victoria, would 
have been 20 to 10. The hon. and 
gallant Admiral, looking back to the 
days of Nelson, said, “In former days 
you had two to one of the great battle- 
ships of England against the battleships 
of France.” You have two to one now, 
and yet in the face of that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham says, “If war broke out to- 
morrow you would have to cut and run 
from the Mediterranean.” I suppose the 
persons who instructed the right hon. 
Gentleman have reversed the old saying 
that one Englishman was a match for 
two of any other country, and now one 
of any other country is worth two 
Englishmen. That is the doctrine of 
the right hon. Gentleman. You are to 
eut and run from the Mediterranean. 
Why, if you have got 19 ships, are you to 
eut and run? [Cries of “ Russia!”] 
Wait a minute, 1 am coming to Russia. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: As the 
right hon. Gentleman is commenting on 
my speech I would remind him that I 
spoke of a combination of Fleets. Ijdid 
not say we should have to cut and run 
from France alone. 
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Sir W. HARCOURT : I will go on 
directly to Russia. 
Sir W. Harcourt 


[ Interruption. } 
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to quietly. I am endeavouring to 
tell you what is the condition 
of the British Navy. Why should 
we have these Party jeers while I 
make the statement? I have told 
you that is the condition in numbers. 
More than that, the greater proportion 
of these British ships are new ships of 
about 14,000 tons, as against French 
ships of which the average is 10,000 
tons. I am not laying too much weight 
upon that ; but, ceteris paribus, 14,000 
tons is stronger than 10,000 tons. There 
is another thing which is not unim- 
portant in that matter. Upon an 
average the English ships are more than 
a knot superior in speed to the French. 
That is the present relative condition of 
the Navies of England and France, or 
rather it is what it will be at the end of 
the current financial year. What is the 
state of the Russian Navy ? How many 
first-class battleships has Russia at the 
present time in European waters? I 
will give you the reason for drawing a 
distinction between European waters and 
what I may call Asiatic waters—I refer, 
of course, to the Black Sea. Russia has 
at present in the Baltic, whence it could 
be moved to the Mediterranean, one 
battleship, the avarin; and on \the 
recent visit of the Russian Fleet to 
the Mediterranean I am told she had 
not a single fighting ship there—not 
one that could be put in the line 
of battle. Therefore, the present force 
of the combined Navies of Russia 
and France, as far as the Channel and 
the Mediterranean are concerned, is 11 
as against 19 British. It is said that 
Russia has other ships in the Black Sea ; 
and that is true. But how are those 
ships coming into the Mediterranean ? 
They must break the ban of Europe ; 
for the Russian Fleet cannot come * 
through the Bosphorus into the 
Mediterranean without, in the first 
place, I suppose, capturing Con- 
stantinople, and at any rate array- 
ing against itself the Powers of Europe. 
In the Black Sea at the present time 
there are three first-class Russian battle- 
ships. If you add those to the others 
you will then have 14 ships of the com- 
bined Navies against 19 British ships. 
I say that, in my opinion, that is a satis- 
factory condition of a present superiority 
of the British over the combined 
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Fleets of Russia and of France. These | others buiiding which will be completed 
are facts which cannot be denied. | in 1897-8. These will make altogether 
They are the actual facts as regards | four Russian battleships in European 
the present relative position. The | waters and five in the Black Sea. That 
noble Lord, as the Minister respon-|is the real condition of the future; so. 
sible for the Naval Defence Act, | that the House may now see what the 
who expended £20,000,000 in order to | actual condition of things is and what it 
put the British Navy in a satisfactory | will be in 1898. That is a statement 
condition, could hardly be expected to | which I believe, if it had been known to 
get up, before the term of the building the British public, would have removed 
had expired, and say that that Act had not | a great part of the alarm which has been 
produced a satisfactory result in respect created, and we should not have had to- 
of the present supremacy of the British | night the statement of the right hon. 
Navy. What a condemnation that would | Gentleman that if war were now declared 
have been of the Government of which | against us we should have to cut and 
tbe noble Lord was a Member and of the | run from the Mediterranean. How many 
Act which he brought forward! That is | battleships are the French going to have 
the actual condition of things. And now | in the Mediterranean on the hypothesis 
for the future. Here, again, I am going of the right hon. Gentleman that we 
to take all the ships that are now in| should have to cut and run from these 
process of construction—that is to say,| waters? If they put eight there they 
of which the keels are already laid, and | will have only two in the Channel against 
which we know are being built. I have | our seven. It is only a question of dis- 
had to ask the same authorities what are | tributiun. But, whatever way you 
the dates at which these ships will be | arrange the distribution, you will always 
built, because one of the fallacies by | be able to put two battleships to one of 
which the public mind has beenabused is| the French. Well, that is an arith- 
the lumping together of ships which will | metical proposition. 

not be finished for four years, and treating| Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Is the 
them as on a par with ships that will be | Blake there ? 

finished in three months. The year 1898 Sir W. HARCOURT: The Blake, 
has been taken by my right hon. Friend, | as I should have thought the hon. Mem- 
because it is the year in which it is | ber would have known, is not a first-class 
expected that all the ships now in process | battleship. She is a first-class cruiser ; 
of construction by all countries will be | and I am speaking of first-class line of 
completed. Of the English, there are | battleships in European waters. At 
the Renown, which will be finished in | present there is, in my opinion, a per- 
1896-7 ; the Majestic and the Magni-|fectly satisfactory supremacy of the 
ficent, which are only just begun, English Navy. Anybody who doubts 
and which we expect to finish in| that 19 to 11 is a satisfactory supremacy 
1896-7; and therefore these, added| must be a person holding different 
to the others, will before 1898 | opinions from mine. The question is as to 
give England 22 first-class battleships.| the future. There is no doubt that 
In France there will be added in 1895-6 | France and Russia are completing ships 
—about a year and a half hence—three | more rapidly than we are. I confess 
French ships, raising the number of | I do not adopt the economical doctrine 
the French first-class battleships to|of the right hon. Gentleman who has 
13. In the year 1897-8 there will | just spoken. He says that if you only 
be added two more, making the total | build to a greater and faster degree, the 
15. So that in the year 1898 the| other Powers will not think it worth 
relative strength of the French and Eng- | while to go on building. That is not 
lish Navies will be 15 first-class battle- | my experience; neither is it the experi- 
ships to 22, That is the position in | ence of the Military Powers of Europe. 
respect of the ships now in process of | In my belief, the more you build ships 
building. As to the Russians, they bave | or increase your Army, the more will the 
one battleship in European waters and | other side be led to do the same; and I 
three in the Black Sea. Two more are | believe that the more rapid building of 
building in the Black Sea, and will be | the French and Russians is due to the 
completed in 1895-6, and there are three | example we set in the Naval Defence 
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Act. As regards the future, do not 
fora moment doubt that we mean to 
maintain the supremacy of the British 
Navy; we claim to watch and examine 
and keep pace with the Navies of the 
world. We hold as strongly as you do— 
as any manin this House can hold—that 
the greatness, the might, and the existence 
of England depends upon her Navy and 
its supremacy. We hold that the Go- 
vernment are bound in the interests of 
this country to satisfy themselves of the 
facts with reference to the supremacy, 
and not to be led away by the 
wild talk and misrepresentation which, 
in my opinion, has for some weeks 
very much abused the mind of the 
British public. I have stated to the 
House the facts as I have ascertained 
them. I have spared no pains in 
informing myself upon that subject. I 
believe that the facts I have laid before 
the House are facts which cannot be dis- 
puted. At all events, they come from 
the highest authority from which either 
the House or the Government could 
derive them. When was it discovered 
this great peril was upon us? The 
noble Lord frankly told us he had not 
discovered it in March last. Aye! but 
he had not discovered it in August last. 
Ou August 28 this was his opinion of 
the situation :-— 

“At the beginning of 1892 I was urged by 
several of my naval friends to try and elaborate 
a fresh scheme of naval shipbuilding for the 
purpose of gradually taking the place of that 
which was then lapsing. I felt, however, it 
would hardly be proper to undertake such a task 
on the eve of a General Election. If it had 
gone favourably to the Government of the day 
we should have been able to elaborate our own 
scheme and push it on; but if, on the other 
hand, the Election had gone against us, and a 
great scheme had been left for our successors to 
deal with, they might fairly and legitimately 
have said that they could hardly make them- 
selves responsible for a scheme as to which 
they had not been consulted, but the whole re- 
sponsibility of which they would have to bear. 
Yet, although I abstained from laying before 
the House any large scheme, | made the most 
careful investigation as to What was necessary, 
and I laid before the House a modest pro- 
gramme for the purpose of making good for one 
year only the wear and tear of the Fleet.” 


Now, you have heard of these gigantic pro- 

jects of ships and millions of money, but 

this is what in August last was the view 

of the noble Lord: He said the inten- 

tions of the late Board were to lay down 

three battleships in the year just ter- 
Sir W. Harcourt 
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minated, and to lay down two in the 
present year. 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: That was 
what I proposed the year before. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: That was in 
1893, so that there was no symptom 
throughout the whole of that speech of 
this terrible alarm, created by the ship- 
building of foreign countries. What he 
did was to advise the Admiralty to repair 
the Howe and to supply the place of the 
Victoria, That was the practical advice 
he gave in the month of August, 1893. 
This sudden alarm has arisen during the 
last three or four months. It seems to 
me it has been founded upon a complete 
misapprehension of the existing state of 
affairs. Our position is that the care of 
the British Fleet has not been neglected, 
either by our predecessors or by ourselves, 
and the consequence of that is that we 
have at this moment the supremacy the 
British Fleet ought to have. In the 
future we are prepared to see that that 
supremacy is maintained. We have some 
right to ask of this House and of the 
country, until we have failed in the per- 
formance of that duty, that they shall 
give us their confidence that we shall do 
in the future, as we have done in the 
present and in the past, what is necessary 
to secure the supremacy of the Navy of 
England. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square), who was received with cries 
of “ Divide !” said: I have got some title 
to speak. What I was going to say, 
when I was interrupted by a not too 
courteous exclamation, was that at this 
hour it was impossible to make a speech. 
I simply want to call attention to the 
fact that the right hon. Gentleman has 
now given us acertain list. He said 
that list had been prepared three weeks 
ago; and it would have been more satis- 
factory for the conduct of this Debate if 
at its beginning, instead of at its close, 
we had had this list before us. I wish 
also to call attention to this: that there 
are other ships besides the battleships 
which will take their place in the line of 
battle. The right hon. Gentleman has 
left out the whole of those powerful 
coast-defence ships whose armour and 
whose guns are perfectly strong enough 
to enable them to tackle a line of battle- 
ship. Therefore, although the right hon. 
Gentleman had no intention of mislead- 
ing the House, it would not be safe to 
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rely upon that list which the right hon.| posal. Nota single Petition bad been 
Gentleman has placed before us without | presented to the House in favour of the 
examining these second-class battleships | Resolution, and he challenged hon. Mem- 
and the coast-defence ships, the neglect | bers opposite to elicit from any bond fide 
of which may plunge us in the very | working class Organisation anexpression 
greatest danger. I will only add that,|of opinion in favour of wasting more 
while the Government asks the House to | millions of money onthe Navy. It was 
rely upon their exertions, no one single no doubt true that France and Russia 
supporter of the Government has got up | had iucreased their Naval Forces; but 
to express his eoncurrence with the Go- | whose fault was it? Hon. Members 
vernment or his belief in the safety of opposite were responsible for it. Five 
our shores. Only one Member spoke on | years ago, when they asked for 
behalf of the Government, and he was a | £21,000,000 for increasing the Navy, he 
Member who attended the meeting in the | warned them that their example would 
City to express his belief that our arma- | be followed by other nations. It had 
ments were at present inefficient. That been, and the result was that money was 
is the position of the Debate, and I think | again being demanded to buiid more ships. 
the proper deductions may be drawn from | This mad race for rivalry in armaments 
it. was no cure for the evil, but an aggrava- 
*Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- tion of the disease ; and on the part of a 
ston) said, he would not have risen at number of Members in the House who 
that late hour had not the right hon. had not been afforded an opportunity of 
Member for West Birmingham sneered speaking during the Debate, and also on 
at the Peace Society. It was not the behalf of a large section of people out-of- 
first time that he had sneered at the doors, he entered his most emphatic pro- 
Peace Society and at him (Mr. Cremer), test against it. 
whose name he persistently coupled with 
it, although he (Mr. Cremer) had before 
stated that he was not connected with The House divided :—Ayes 204 ; Noes 
that respectable Body. The right hon. 240.—(Division List, No. 388.) 
Member hai also stated that the Motion | 
had been brought forward because of out-| Words added. 
side pressure ; but there was no public | 


evidence of anything of the kind, or ea — - and — 

: Nps AS | Resolved, That, in the opinion of this House, 
of public alarm as to the state of the | ;, is a primary duty of the responsible Ministers 
Navy? He had watched very carefully | of the Crown to make adequate provision for the 
the way in which the scare had been | Naval defence of the Empire and the protection 
manufactured during the last two months, | of its interests, and this House relies on Her 
It began with some alarmist articles in | Majesty’s Advisers to submit to Parliament 

s : ns fitting proposals in due time and measure to 
magazines and reviews ; then it was taken | secure that end.—(.Mr. Gladstone.) 
up by certain gentlemen who were sup- 
posed to have something to do with | ADJOURNMENT 


Jity i it was re-echoed by | ‘ . 
“enn i re, Hise sh lame ‘Motion made, and Question, “That 
| ; PI ~ this House do now adjourn,” — (Mr. 


of hon. Gentlemen opposite, and these | te 
: Marjoribanks,)—put, and agreed to. 
were the grounds on which they were J »}—put, = 


asked to believe that alarm existed in the House adjourned accordingly at a 
public mind. Only one public meeting quarter before One o’eleck. 
had been held in favour of the pro- 





Question put. 
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